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TO 
THE MOST REVEBEND FATHER IN GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BT DIVJNE PROTIDENOE 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

PRDIATE OF ALL ENGLAND, AND METROPOLITAN. 



MT LORD ARCHBISHOP, 

In offering to the British Public a new edition of the Introduction 
to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, to whom can I 
dedicate it with more propriety than to your Grace? 

While you, my Lord, presided over the Diocese of London, when I was 
unknown, except by the publication of the first edition, you were pleased to 
consider the production of a layman, who, by the death of his parents, had 
been deprived of the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at one of the Uni- 
versities, sufficient to authorize your Grace to admit me to Holy Orders: and 
I was thus enabled to realize the long-cherished wish of devoting myself to the 
service of our Reformed Church, in attachment to whose principles I had been 
educated at the Royal and Ancient Foundation op Christ's Hospital. 

Your Grace has since honoured my various publications with your approba- 
tion; and, in presenting me to the benefice which I now hold, your Grace has 
enhanced the value of the favour conferred, by the manner in which it was 
bestowed ; kindly and promptly, without expectation, without solicitation. 

The former editions of this introduction were inscribed to a late eminent 
nobleman * from whom I had received many favours, the grateful remembrance 
of which I hope to cherish through life. But 1 could not suffer the work again 
to go forth to the public, without offering some memorial of my gratitude to 
your Grace. 

The very kind and encourciging reception given to my efforts for facilitating • 
the study of the Sacred Volume has animated me to renewed exertion ; and 
*m dedicating to your Grace the Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, with the latest corrections and additions, I indulge 
the hope that it may prove not unworthy of the patronage which your Grace 
has been pleased to extend to its author. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, 

Your Grace's much obliged and faithful Servant, 

Thomas Hartwell Horne, 

lUlf£ IV. liDCCCXXXIV. 
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Hon. Gharlefl, 13a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 



Ik preparing this edition for the press, encouraged by the very favourable reception given to ttie 
former impressions of this work, the Author has carefully revised it throughout; and has availed 
himself of numerous suggestions for simplifying and improving the arrangement of the several 
volumes, which, at various times, have been communicated to him. By enlarging the pages, and 
abridging various parts which would admit of being condensed, as well as by transferring to the 
appendixes certain articles which had before been incorporated in the body of the work, the Author 
has been enabled to introduce a considerable quantity of new and important matter, without materi- 
ally enlarging its size, or at all increasing its price. These various alterations and additions, he trusts, 
will be found to render his labours not unworthy of a continuance of that patronage with which they 
have hitherto been honoured ; and also, with the Divine Blessing upon his work, will contribute 
to facilitate the devout and attentive study of ^^ the Holy Scriptures, which alone are able to make 
us wise unto salvation, through faith, which is in Christ Jesus.'' 

TiOndoB* June 4, 1834. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THK 

NEW AMERICAN FROM THE SEVENTH LONDON EDITION. 



The publishers, on presenting this extensive and valuable work to the public, take the opportunity 
to say, that they have spared no pains to secure a correct arrangement and impression of the work 
fix>m the latest London edition, and to have it appear in an improved form and style, and yet at a 
lower price than the former edition. By referring to the Author's Advertisement above, it will also 
be readily seen that this edition has many and important advantages over any other. It comprises 
all the Author's most recent improvements and additions ; and it will be seen that he has revised the 
whole work, simplified its arrangement, and added much new and important matter 

FliUidelphia, October, 1886. 



LET THE SWEET SAVOUR OF JEHOVAH OUR GOD BE UPON US, 

AND THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DIRECT FOR US ; 

THE WORK WE TAKE IN HAND DO THOU DIRECT ! 

piAL. xc. 17. BISHOP RoatLVT*! nmfioir. 



IF I HAVE DONE WELL AND AS IS FITTING THE STORV, IT IS THAT WHICH I DESIRED; BUT H 

SLENDERLY AND MEANLT, IT IS THAT WHICH I COULD ATTAIN UNTO. 

9 XAffCABXBf XT. 88. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITIONt* 



rni Author of the present work cannot offer a 
newe£t]on of it to the Public, without expressing 
the grateful sense he entertains of the very favour- 
lUe manner in which his volumes have been 
received. In addition to the extensive circula- 
tion which his work has obtained in the Universi- 
ties and other Theological Seminaries in 'England, 
he has die satisfaction of knowing that it has been 
tdopted as a text book in various Universities and 
Theological Seminaries in North America. 

Thus encouraged, the Author has sedulously 
avaUed himself of the suggestions which have 
been liberally communicated to him for correct- 
ing his work, and improving its arrangement 
By enlarging the pages, as well as employing a 
smaD but dear and distinct type in several parts 
of the work, he has been enabled to introduce a 
lai^e mass of new and important matter. 

The ImrKODTTCTiOH to the Critical Study 
Aim Knowledge of the Holt ScBiPTtTREs, 
once more offered to the Public, is designed as a 
comprehensive Manual of Sacred Literature, 
selected from the labours of the most eminent 
bMical critics, both British and foreign. It ori- 
ginated in the Author's own wants many years 
since, at an early period of life ; when he stood 
ID need of a guide to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, which would not only furnish him 
with a general introduction to them, but would 
also enable him to solve apparent contradictions, 
and to study the Bible with that attention which 
its supreme importance demands: for "every 
sentence of the Bible is from God, and every man 
is interested in the meaning of it"t At this 
time the Author had no friend to assist his 
studies,— or remove his doubts, — nor any means 
of procoring critical works. At length a list of 
the more eminent foreign biblical critics fell into 
his hands, and directed him to some of those 

•nmjpnhee WMfat pcintod hiteyMriatl: khmm 
I wiA <h> rmwiiiti ritmlluiii, to adaplit ttlfcs 
» Ibllawiaf work. 



sources of information which he was seeking ; ha 
then resolved to procure such of them as his very 
limited means would permit, with the design, 
in the first instance, of satisfying his own mind on 
those topics which had perplexed him, and ulti 
mately of laying before the Public the result of 
hiS inquiries, should no treatise appear that might 
supersede such a publication. 

The idea thus conceived has been steadily kept 
in view for more than twenty years;* and al 
though, during that interval, several valuable trea- 
tises have appeared on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, to which he gladly acknowledges him- 
self indebted for many important hints and illus- 
trations ; yet, since no one has been published in 
the English language, embracing all Ihose im 
portant subjects, which the Author apprehends to 
be essential to the Critical Study of the sacred 
volume, he has been induced to prosecute hie 
investigations, the result of which he tenders fpi 
the assistance of others. 

The two Volumes,t of which the work now 
consists, will be found to comprise the following 
topics : 

Volume I. contains a Cbitical Inquiry inti 
the Genuineness, Authenticity, uncorrupted Pre 
servation and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures , 
including, among other subjects, a copious inves- 
tigation of the testimonies from profane authors 
to the leading facts recorded in the Scriptures, 
particularly a new branch cf evidence for their 
credibility y which is furnished by coins, medals, 
inscriptions, and ancient structures. — This is fol- 
lowed by a full view of the arguments afforded 
by miracles and prophecy, for the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and by a discussion of the internal 
evidence for their inspiration, furnished by the 
sublimity and excellence of the doctrines, and by 
the purity of the moral precepts, revealed in the 

fThb woik being origiiuny in four volumes, the Pre&oe has 
bem eli^illj attend to mbI tbe preeent emiigeflMnt in tm% 
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Bible; — the harmony subsisting between every 
part ; — the preservation of the Scriptures to the 
present time ; — and their tendency to promote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by an historical review of the beneficial 
effects actually produced in every age and coun- 
try by a cordial reception of the Bible ; together 
with a refutation of the very numerous objections 
which have been urged against the Scriptures in 
recent deistical publications. 

In the first edition of this work* the Author 
had given a very brief outline of the evidences 
for the genuineness and inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament, and a more extended view of the genuine- 
ness, credibility, and inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament ; and, being unwilling to augment, unne- 
cessarily, the number of treatises extant on these 
subjects, he referred his readers to a few which 
are justly accounted the most valuable. In pre- 
paring the second edition for the press, it was his 
intention to condense these remarks, and to sub- 
join a few additional considerations : but he was 
induced to deviate from this design by the exten- 
sive circulation of infidel works and tracts, whose 
avowed object was, by the unblushing reassertion 
of old and often refuted, objections, or by specious 
insinuations, to undermine and to subvert the 
religion of Jesus Christ — ^^ the pillar of society, 
''he safeguard of nations, the parent of social order, 
which alone has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secure to every one his rights ; to 
the laborious the reward of their industry, to the 
rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the 
preservation of their honours, and to princes the 
stability of their thrones.^' Called upon by 
name yrom the press, to consider these objections 
to Divine Revelation, the author felt it his duty 
not to shrink from the task ; and as the antago- 
nists of the Scriptures have in some degree varied 
the ground of their attacks, he indulges the hope 
that a temperate discussion of this subject, accom- 
modated to the present times, may be not unac- 
ceptable to the biblical student, who may, perhaps, 
at some future time, be exposed to meet with the 
enemies of the Scriptures. To his own mind, 
ndeed, the result of the laborious inquiries, in 
^hich he has thus been necessarily involved, has 
jeen highly satisfactory : — for, not having access 
o all the numerous and able defences of Chris- 
ianity against the infidels of former ages, he has 
>een obliged to consider every objection for him- 
lelf ; — and in every instance he has found that the 



* Theibit editum wm pabliihed June 4tli« 1818. 



numerous — ^he had almost said innumerable— con- 
tradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, have disappeared before an attentive and 
candid examination. It may, perhaps, be thought 
that the gross and illiberal manner, in which 
some of the productions in question have been 
executed, renders them unworthy of notice : cat 
nothing surely is unworthy of notice that is calcu- 
lated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary ; and 
though some of the objections raised by the 
modern opposers of Divine Revelation are so 
coarse as to carry with them their own refutation, 
yet others are so concisely and speciously ex- 
pressed, as to demand several pages, — the result 
of many days' laborious research, in order to 
detect their sophistry and falsehood. 

When* the Author began to prepare this first 
volume for the press, he had it in contemplation 
to publish it in a detached form, in order to fur- 
nish a ready and immediate reply to the objec- 
tions which at that time were almost daily issued 
from the press. Iiv such a form it had even been 
announced to the Public: but as the objections 
continued to be multiplied, the work impercepti- 
bly accumulated in its progress ; and when the 
first volume was completed, the Author was 
obliged reluctantly to abandon the idea of a dis- 
tinct publication, on account of the additional 
pecuniary loss which he would inevitably have 
incurred. He has only to express his ardent 
hope, that this part of his labours may, through 
the Divine Blessing, enable his readers to be 
ready always to give an answer to evert man 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that is in 
them ; and he most earnestly requests that they 
will examine and combine, with candour and 
attention, all the various evidences here adduced 
for the genuineness, authenticity, credibility, and 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
then solemnly and deliberately, as rational and 
accountable beings, deduce that inference from the 
whole, for which they must hereafter answer at 
the tribunal of God. 

The remainder of this volume, in Two Parts, 
treats, first, on Sacred Criticism ; including an 
Historical and Critical Account of the Original 
Languages of Scripture, and of the Cognate or 
Kindred Dialects ; — a Critical History of the 
Text of the Holy Scriptures ; — a Critical Notice 
of th.*. Divisions and Marks of Distinction occur- 
ring in Manuscripts and Printed Editions of the 
Scriptures, and of the Principal Manuscripts of the 
Old and New Testaments ; — and an Account of 
the Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. These 
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iiseiisnolu are followed by dissertations, — On the 

Causes and Sources of the Various Readings 

occurring in the Scriptures, with a Digest of the 

diief Critical Canons for weighing and applying 

them ; on the Quotations from the Old Testament 

in the New, with New Tables of the Quotations 

at length,* in Hebrew, Greek, and English, and a 

Classification of them ; showing, ^r^^, their rela- 

tiye af;reanent with the Hebrew and with the 

Septoa^t ; and, secondly ^ whether they are pro-. 

pk^cies cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies 

typically or q[>iritually applied ; prophecies cited 

m tbe vnj of illustration ; or simple allusions to 

tbe Old Testament; — and on Harmonies of the 

Scriptures ; including the difierent schemes of 

flarmonicers, and observations on the duration 

of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ 

Tlie Second Part of the First Volume is ap- 
propriated to the Int£rpbbtation or ths Scrip- 
TUBXs; comprehending an investigation of the 
Se^ise of Scripture, and of the Signification of 
Words ; — the Spbsipiaiy Mians for ascertain- 
ing the Sehkb of Scripturs ; viz. the Testi- 
mony of Contemporary Writers, Ancient Ver- 
ncms, Scholiasts and Glossographers, and the 
Testimony of Foreigners who have acquired a 
Language ; the Context ; Subject-Matter ; Scope ; 
Analogy of Language ; Analogy of Faith ; the 
Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings 
and also frt>in the Greek Fathers, in the Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures; Historical Circum- 
sluices ; and Commentaries. 

These didcussions are followed by the applica- 
tum of the preceding principles, for ascertaining 
the sense of Scripture, to the Special Intbrprx 
TATioH of the Sacred Writings, including the 
Interpretation of the Figurative Language of 
Seriptore, comprehending the principles of Inter- 
pretation of Tropes and Figures ; together with 
an examination of the Metonymies, Metaphors, 
Allegones, Parables, Proverbs, and other figura- 
tive modes of speech occurring in the Bible ; — the 
Interpretation of the Poetical Parts of Scripture ; 
the Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture, including 
the Interpretation of Types ; — ^the Interpretation 
of Prophecy, including general Rules for ascer- 
taining the Sense of the Prophetic Writings, with 

* In te Ibst editioiiy Tablw of Reference only were ghren 
to the Qnolatiooe from the Old Teettment in the New; hot at 
fkftm qaoMiooe hsve been freqaently made the nibieot of ceTil 
kf Iha advetMiieeof the Ser iy tuiee, end at all ftodentahaTo not 
Ihetnwto ind out and oon^wre aefeial hnndied leferanoea, 
te Aiidior has now given them at kngdit 
ie he»t crideal remarks whidi bt could eoOeet. 



Observations on the Accomplishment of Prophecj 
in general, and especially of the Predictions r^ 
tive to the Messiah ;— -the Interpretation of the 
Doctrinal and Moral Parts of Scripture, and of the 
Promises and Threatenings therein contained y^ 
the Interpretation and Means of harmonising 
Passages of Scripture, which are alleged to be con 
tradictory; — and the Inferential and Pract'cal 
Reading of the Sacred Writings. 

The utmost brevity, consistent with perq>icuity 
has been studied in this portion of the work ; and, 
therefore, but few texts of Scripture, comparar 
tively, have been illustrated at great length. But 
especial oure has been taken, by repeated colla- 
tions, that the very numerous references whitb 
are introduced should be both pertinent and cor- 
rect ; so that those readers, who may be disposed 
to try them by the rules laid down, may be 
enabled to apply them with facility. 

An Appendix to this volume comprises a parti 
cular examination of the books commonly termed 
the Apocrypha, of the miracles of the ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Apostles, and of the difficulties attendant 
on the propagation of Christianity. These dis- 
cussions are followed by a table of the chief pro- 
phecies relative to the Messiah, both in the Old 
and New Testament, and by an examination of 
the genuineness of Josephus's testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ 

In YoLUMS II. will be found a Skxtch or Sitm- 

MAnT OF BiBUCAL GsOOHAPHT AHD AvTiqUI 

Tixs, in four parts : — 

Pabt L includes an outline of the Histoxi- 
CAL and Phtsical Gsoobapht of the Holy 
Land. 

Pabt II. treats on** the Political and Miltta- 
RT Affairs of the Jews, and other nations inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Pabt III. discusses the Sacbsd AirTiQurrus 
of the Jews, arranged under the heads of Sacred 
Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred Times and Sea- 
sons, and the Corruptions of Religion among the 
Jews, their Idolatry and various Sects, together 
with a description of their Moral and Religious 
State in the time of Jesus Christ 

Part IV. discusses the Domestic Akti- 
quiTiBS, or the Private Life, Manhbbs, Cus- 
toms, Amusements, &c of the Jews, and other 
nations incidentally mentioned or alluded to m 
the Holy Scriptures. 

This volume contains (besides chronological 
and other tables of money, weights, and mea- 
sures) a Biographical, Historical, and Geogra- 
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{Aoetl Index of die most ^dtfeguUhed ^Petmmsy 
nations^ Ceontries, and Pkees mentioned in ihe 
Bibk^ especially in the Neiw Testament ; inohid-^ 
uig an abstract of pro£me orients faistoiy, from 
the time of Solomon to tbe ^ptivify, iHiurtntiFe 
of Hie History of tlie Hebrewis as referred to in 
Ae Prophetic Writings, and preasnttng historical 
aetioes of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Medkn, and 
Persian empires. In diis Index are incoirpon^ 
Beferenoes to tiie Principal Matters contained in 
ttm Volame; so as to render it, in fact, both a 
concise Ststem and a Dictionary of Biblical 
Ahtiquxtxbs. 

In this Volume the AutfaiH: has attempted only 
a sketch of Biblical Geograjihy and Antiquities. 
1>D hfti^ iwritten a complete treatise on tiiis inte- 
resting subject,— as he conceives such a treatise 
^ould be written, — ^would have required a work 
nearly equal in extent to the present : but though 
he has been designedly brief in this part of his 
undertaking, he indulges the hope that few really 
essential points, connected with sacred antiquities, 
will appear to have been omitted. 

Hie remainder of this volume is appropriated 
to the Analysis of ScarPTimE. It ' contains 
copious Critical Prefaces to the respective Books, 
ai^ Synopses of their several contents. In draw- 
ing up these synopses, the utinost attention has 
been given in order to present, as far as was prac- 
ticable, at one glance, a comprehensive view of 
fte subjects contained in each book of Scripture. 
In executing this part of his work, the Author 
has endeavoured to steer between the extr^ne 
prolixity of some analysts of the Bible and the 
too great brevity of others ; and he ventures to 
hope, that this poilion of his labours will be found 
particularly useful in studying the doctrinal 

TARTS OF THE ScRIPTURES. 

A copious Appendix to this volume comprises 
(among other articles) bibliographical and critical 
notices, methodically arranged, of the principal 
editions of the Holy Scriptures, and Versions 
tiiereof, both ancient and modern, including 
^history of the chief modem Versions ; together 
with notices of the principal Philologers, Critics, 
and Commentators who have elucidated the Text, 



and Antifuities cl the fiflde. 
bibUographieal notices have been deorived partly 
from the Author^l knowledge oSf their works^ 
partly from the recorded opinions of eminent 
b^ical critics, and partly from ihe best critical 
journids and other Murces : the prefisrence beii^ 
invariid>ly jpven to those which are distinguished 
by the acknowledged talent and ability widi which 
they are conducted. The facility of commercial 
iiltercourse with the Continent, and the sales by 
auction of several valuable divinity libraries, have 
abo enabled the Author to procure many critical 
worioi that would otheHvise have been inaceea^ 
sible. 

llnroughout the work references have been made 
to such approved writers as have best illustrated 
particular subjects ; and care has been taken to 
specify the particular editions of the authorities 
cited in the notes to the following pages. They 
are all referred to for the statements contained in 
the text; many of them furnish deiaib whidi 
the limits of the present volumes would not 
admit ; and some few give accounts and represen- 
tations which the Author thought he had reaeon 
to reject All these references, however, are inr 
duced for the convenience of those readers, who 
may have inclination- and opportunity for pro- 
secuting more minute inquiries. 

Such are the plan and object of the work, onee 
more submitted to the candour of the Piddic The 
Author has prosecuted his labours under a deqs 
sense of the responsibility attached to such an m 
dertaking ; and, though he dares not hope that 
he can altogether have avoided mistake, yet be 
can with truth declare that he has anxiously en- 
deavoured not to mislead any one 

The Author cannot conclude this preface with- 
out tendering his grateful acknowledgments to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London 
(m>w Archbishop op Canterbury), for his libe- 
ral offer of access to the Episcopal Library at 
Fulham ; — an offer, the value of which (though 
he had occasion to avail himself of it only to 
a limited extent) was greatly enhanced by the 
kindness and promptitude with whieh it was 



made. 
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ON THS GENUINENESS, AUTHENnCITY, IN8PISA. 
TION. BTC. OP THE HOLY SCWPTURES. 



CbapRI I On the Possibiliti/, ProbMHiy^ and 
JjkeamtS pfa Dimne JReveiation. 

I Jbvdaiioo defined 

D. Foaibility of a ReTclation 

jQ. Probability of such Revelation shown : — 

1. Frooa the Credit given, in all Agee, to fidee 

ReTelatiooa 

2. From the Fact, that the wisest Philoeophen 

of Andqoity thought a Divine RevelRtion 
prohable, and also expected one 
IV. Neeeviiy of soch Revelation proved :— 

1. From the Inability of mere homan Reeeoa lo 

attain to any certain Knowledge of the Will 
af God 

2. Fnoi the utter Want of Anthority which at^ 

tended the purest Precepts of the ancient 

Rkiksophers * , **. ,* 

3 From the actual State of Religion and filorals 

, amoiw the modem Heathen Nations . 

> Refotatioa of the Objection, that Philoeophv and 

right Reason are sufficient to instruct Men in 

dieirDn^ 

M. Pontble Means of affindmg a Diviue Revelation . 

Chaptd n. On the GmuineneMt and AuthenticUy 
i^flkcMandNewl'taammU 

<tvirT«^v I. Qnik€ Gtumineue09 and AuihmtieUjf •( 

Cm OM l^zU^menL, 

L The Hebrew Scriptarw, why termed the Old Tes- 



n Grca I^porauK* of the Question, whether the 
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Oh THE GENUINENESS, AUTHENTICITY, INSPIRATION, ETC. OF THB 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



CHAPTER 1. 



ON THE rOSSIBILTIT, PROBABlLmr, AlID KXCCSSITT OF A DmNI R£TILAT10M. 

BevcIatiM defi^ietL — H. Ptttibility of a Divine Revelation, — HI. Probability of ouch Revekuion thoton, 1. From th$ 
Cre£t giveoj in all ageoy to faUe Revelation* ; 2. From the fact that the toiteot philooophert of antiquity thought a 
Divine RevelatUn probable, and aloo expected one, — ^IV. J^eceooity of ouch Revelation proved, 1. From the inability of 
mere human reaoon to attain to any certain knowledge of the will of God ; — 2. From the utter toant-of authority, lohich 
Utended the pureot precepto of the ancient philooophiro ; 3. From the actual otate of religion and moraU among the 
modem heathen nationt. — V. Refutation of the objection, that Philooophy and right Reaoon are oujficient to instruct 
nen in their Ihtty, — VI. Posiible means of affording a Divine Revelation. 



That theie now is, and that for more than three thousand 
r US ihoe has been. In the world, a separate people called 
the Jews, who are distinguished by peculiar customs, and 

Srofess a jwCTliar religion : — Further, that there now is, and 
u for aghieen centuries there has existed, in the world, a 
Rlisiofi called the CHRisTLiN ; and that its professors, as 
weU as the Jews, appeal to certain books, by them accounted 
sacred, as the basis on which their religion is founded : — 
These are facts which no one can controvert. 

L The volume, to which Jews and Christians thus respee- 
tirelj appeal, is termed the Bible, that is, thb book, by way 
of eminence. It comprises a great number of different 
aamtives and compositions, written by several persons, at 
^staat periods, in different languages, and on various sub- 
jecta. Vet all of these, collective^r* claim to be a divine 
UEVELATios, tbat Ls, a discovery afforded by God to man of 
Hhnself or of His will, over and above what He has made 
known by the light of nature, or reason. 

The objects of our knowledge are of three kinds : — ^Thus, 
some things are discernible by the light of nature, without 
tefelatioB ; of this kind is the knowledge of God from the 
CRSIioB c£ the world, ^for his invisible thin^, even his 
etemal power and godhead, since the creation of the world, 
B8 deaiij seen, being understood by the things that are 
Bade.^ Other things are of pure and simple revelation, 
which cannot be known by the light of nature : such is the 
doctrine of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ 
Otea, again, are discoverable bj the light of nature but 
iafcxfec^, and therefore stand m need of a revelation to 
g^ 4em foitfaer proof and evidence ; of this sort are a fu- 
ture ntte and etemal rewards and punishments. But of 
what decree soever the revelation may be, whether partial 
or eotiie, whether a*total discovery of some unknown truths, 
or only a foQer and clearer manifestation of them, it must 
he SQpefnataral, and proceed from God. 
n. PosfliBiLmr of a Divine Revelation. 
No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He is 
a Betsg of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can rea- 
•QoahlT deny, that He can, if He thinks fit, make a revela- 
tkn Off himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
wvf^ difiemtt &rm the discoveries made by men themselves. 
m die DMre natural and ordinary use of their own rational 
ftnllies sad powers. For, if the power of God be almigh^, 
% SMt extond to whatever does not imply a contradiction, 
be pretended in this case. We cannot dis- 
I the origin of our ideas, or the way in which 




they are excited or impressed upon the human mind ; but 
we Know that these ways are very various. And can it be 
supposed that the author of our being has it not in his powei 
to communicate ideas to our mind?;, tor informing and in- 
structing us in those things, which we nre deeply concerned 
to know? Our inability clearlv to explain the manner in 
which this is done, is no just oojection against it.* 

And as it cannot be reasonably denied tliat Gvd can, if he 
sees fit, communicate his will to men in a way of extraordi- 
niuy revelation, so he can do it in such a manner as to give 
those, to whom this revelation is ori^nally and immediately 
made, a full and certain assurance mat it is a true divine 
revelation. This is a natural conseouence ; for, to suppose 
that God can communicate his will in a way of extraordi- 
nary revelation, and yet that he is not able to give a suffi- 
cient assurance to the person or persons to whom he thus 
reveals his will, is eviaently absurd and contradictory. It 
is, in effect, to say, that he can reveal his will, but has no 
way of making men know that he does so ; which is a most 
unreasonable limitation of the divine power and wisdom. 
He, who pretends to pronounce that this is impossible, is 
bound to pronounce where the impossibility of it lies. If 
men can communicate their thoughts by speech or language 
in such a way as that we may certainly know who it is that 
speaks to us, it would be a strange thing to affirm that God, 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to 
any person or persons in a way of extraordinary revelation, 
has no way of causing his rational cr^tures to Know that i' 
is He, and no other, who makes this discovery to them. To 
admit the existence of a God, and to deny him such a power, 
is a glaring contradiction.' 

III. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is 
possible for God to reveal his will to mankind, let us in the 
next place consider the probabilitv of such a revelation, 

1. if any credit be due to the general sense of mankind 
in every age, we shall scarcely find one that believed the 
existence oi a God, who did not likewise believe that some 
kind of commerce and communication subsisted between 
God and man. This was the foundation of all the religious 

> Thla has been acknowledged bj a late distinguished antiutonist of reve 
lation ; who observes, that "an extcaordinary action of Ood upon the hu- 
man mind, which the word inspiration it now used to denote, is not more 
inconceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind i'- 
and "that it is impertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon, 
merely because we cannot account for it." Lord Bolingbroke's Workt, 
vol. ii. p. 468. 4to. edit 

• Leland's Advantage and Necessity of the Chriiitian Revelation vol 1 
pp. 13—15. rSvo. edit. Glasgow, 1819.) 
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ntes and oeremoniBS, which ereiy nation pretended to Teceive 
from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated legisla- 
tors of antiqnity, — as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, Solon, 
Lycurgus, Numa, &c. &c. all thought it necessary to pro- 
fess some intercourse with heaven, m order to give the greater 
sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstanding many 
of them were armed with secular power.* And what gave 
birth and so much importance to the oracles, divinations, 
and auguries, in ancient times, was the conscious sense en- 
tertain^ by mankind of their own ignorance^ and of their 
need of a su|>ematural illumination ; as well as the persua- 
sion, that their gods held a perpetual intercourse with men, 
and by various means gave them intelligence of future 
things. 

2. The probability of a divine revelation further appears 
from this circumstance, that some of the wisest pnuoso- 
phers, particularly Socrates and Plato, confessed that they 
stood in need of such a revelation to instruct them in mat- 
ters which were of the utmost conseauence. With regard 
to the state of morals, they acknowleuffed that, as the state 
of the world then was, there was no human means of re- 
forming it But they not only saw and acknowledged their 
great want of a divine revelation, to instruct them in their 
conduct towards God and towards man ; they likewise ex- 
pressed a strong hope or expectation, that God would, at 
some future time, make such a discovery as should dispel 
the cloud of darkness in which they were involved. ^ 

IV. From the preceding remarl^ and considerations, we 
are authorized to infer, tliat a divine revelation is not only 
probable, but also absolutely nicissary. 

1. In fact, without such revelation, the history of past 
ages has shown, that mere human reason cannot attmn to 
any certain knowledge of the will or law of God, of the 
true happiness of man, or of a future state. To a reflecting 
and observant mind, the harmony, beauty, and wisdom of 
all the varied works of creation are demonstrative evidence 
of a First Great Cause ; and the continued preservation of 
all things in their order, attests a divine and superintending 
Providence. But the ultimate design of God in all his works 
cannot be nerfectly known by the mere light of nature, and 
consequently our knowledge of his preceptive will or law is 
equally uncertain, so far as his works disclose it or phUoso- 
pny has discovered it' Indeed, if we examine the writings 
of the most celebrated ancient philosophers, we shall find 
that they were not only ignorant of many important points 
in religion which revelation has discovered to us, but also 
that endless difierences and inconsistencies prevailed among 
them in points of the greatest moment ; while some of them 
taught doctrines whicn directly tend to promote vice and 
wickedness in the world ; and the influence of all, in recti- 
fying the notions and reforming the lives of mankind, was 
inconsiderable. A concise statement of facts will confinn 
and illustrate this observation : 

(1.) The ideas of the ancients respecting the nature and 
worship of God were dark, confused, and imperfect 

While some phikMophen asierted the being of a God, odi«s 
openly denied it : others, again, embraced, or pretended to em- 

» This &ct is remarkably confirmed by the celebrated heathen geo- 
grapher Scrabo, whose obsenratkm on the supposed intercoarse between 
mankind and the Deity is too striking to be omitted : ** Whaterer," sars 
he, "becomes of the rcMl tmth of these relatjons, ttiis howerer is certain, 
that men did bblibvb and think them true : and, for this reason, prophets 
were held in such honour, as to be thought worthy sometimes of royal 
dignity, as being persons who delirered precepts and admonitions from the 
gods, both while they lived, and also after their death. Such were Tlresias, 
Amphiaraus, Ac Ac. Such ttere Moeee and hie eueeeeeore." Strab. 
Oeogr. lib. xtl pp. 10B4, 1085. ed. Oxon. 

• Plato, de Rep. lib. ir. A y|. and Akiblad. 11. Dr. Samuel Clarke has 
•zbibitea these and other testimonies at length in his Discourse on the 
Kridence of Natural and Rerealed Eeligion, proposition v\. (Boyle Lee- 
tnres, toI. ii. pp. iaO-136. foUo edit) 

s On this subject (he reader may peruse, with equal pleasure and in- 
struction. Dr. ElUs's elaborate treatise on the "Knowledge of Divine 
Things from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature," published many 
years since at Dublin, and reprinted at London in 1811. 8vo. Dr. E. also 
threw the substance of this treatise into a single discourse, which may be 
substituted for the preceding by those who may not be able to command 
the re<iuisite leisure forreadiug a large v<dume. The discourse in ques- 
tion is printed «n the first volume of (he well-known and excellent collec- 
tion of tracts entiUed "The ScholAf armed agahist the Errors of the 
Time ;** and is entitled "An Inquiry, whence cometh Wisdom and Under- 
standing to Manl** It shows satisractorily, that Religion and language 
entered the wortd by divine revelation, without the aid of which man had 
not been a rational or religious creature ; that nothing can oblige the con- 
science but the revealed will of Ood ; and that such a thhig as the law of 
nature never existed but in the human imsginatlon. The same argument 
Is also discussed in an able but anonymous tract, (now of rare occurrence, 
■od known to be written by the Rev. Dr. James Paton, a divine of the 
Scottish church,) entitled "An Atteinpt to show that the knowledge of God 
has, hi aU Ages, been derived (hMB 
tore." Glasgow, 1773. 8vo. 
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brace, the notion of a multiplicity of gods, celeitial, atrial, i B xn m 
trial, and infernal ; while others reprenented the Deity aa a cor- 
poreal being united to matter by a necessary connexion, and 
subject to an immutable fate. As eveiy coimtry had its pecoUai 
deities, the philoeophers (whatever might be their private senti- 
ments) sanctioned and defended the religion of the state ; and 
urged a conformity to it to be the duty of every citizen. Thej 
" diligently practised the ceremonies of their fathers ; devoutly 
frequented the temples of the gods ; and sometimes, condescend- 
ing to act a part on the theatre of superstition, they concealed 
the sentiments of an atheist under the sacerdotal robes." ^ It is 
true that insulated passages may be found in the writings of 
iome of the i^osophers, which apparently indicate the most 
exalted conceptions of the divine attributes and perfections 
These and sinular passages are sometimes regarded with a Chris- 
tian eye, and thence acquire a borrowed sanctity : but, in ordei 
to discover their real value, they must be brought to their own 
standard, and must be interpreted upon principles etrietly pagan^ 
in which caae tha context will be foimd, either to claim such 
perfections for the deified mortals and heroes of the popular the- 
ology, or to connect them with some of those physiological prin- 
ciples which were held by the different philosophical sects, and 
efiectually subverted the great and fundamental doctrine of one 
supreme Creator.* The religion of the ancient Persians is said 
to have been originally founded on their belief in one supreme 
God, who made and governs the world.^ But a devotion founded 
on a principle so pure as this, if it survived the first ages after 
the flood, which cannot be proved, is known with certainty to 
have been early exchanged for the Sabian idolatiy ; the Uind 
and superstitious worship of the host of heaven, of the sun, the 
planets, and the fire,' the water, the earth, and the winds. 

In consequence of these discordant sentiments, the groesest 
polytheism and idolatry prevailed among the ancient heathen 
nations. They believed in the existence <A many co-on!inata 
deities, and the nimiber of inferior deities was infinite :< they 
deified dead, and sometimes living persons ; the former often ont 
of injudicious gratitude, the latter usually out of base and sordid 
flattery. According to the vulgar estimation, there were deities 
that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct dty, every 
inconiiderable town, every grove, eveiy river, every fountain. 
Athens was full of statues dedicated to different deities. Imperial 
Rome, fipom political principles, adopted all the gods which were 
adored by the nations who haid yielded to her victorious arms, 
and thought to eternise her empire by crowding them sU into 
the capital. Temples and fanes were erected to all the paeeionw, 
dieeaeett/eare, and eviUy to which mankind are subject Suited 
to the various characters of the divinities were the ntea of theii 
worriup. Some were vindictive and sanguinary ; others were 
jealous, wrathful, or deceivers ; and all of them were unchaste, 
aduHerouB, or incestuous. Not a few of them were monstera of 
the grossest vice and wickedness : and their rites were abeuid^ 
fioentious, and cruel, and often consisted of mere unmixed crime, 
shameless dissipation, and debauchery. Prostitution, in all ita 
deformi^, was systematically annexed to various pagan temples, 
waa often a principal source of their revenues, and was, in aome 

« Gibbon's Declrae and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. p. 50. 

• Dr. Ireland, Paganism and Christianity compared, pp. 46. 47. Prank'* 
SssajontheUse and Necessity of Revelation, p. 44. "Tnese kteas of 
ths philosophers of Europe," says Dr. Robertson, " were precisely tha 
same which the Brahmins had adopted in India, and according to which 
they regulated their conduct with respect to the great body of the pe<^le. 
Wherever the dominion of (Use reUgion is completely established, the 
body of the people gahi nothing hj the greatest improvements in know* 
ledge. Their philosophers conceal from them, with the utmost soOcitttde, 
the truths vrhich they have discovered, and kboiir to support that Ihbrfe 
of superstition which it was their duty to have overturned." nstorieal 
Disquisition concerning Ancient India, pp. 283, 264. 

• Asiat Researches, vol iL p. 66. 

V Leland's Advent, and Necessity of the Christ Rev. vol L pp. 6Q. 79. 

• Thus, the Ohaldeana had twelve prlneipal deities, accormng to the 
number of months in the year ; and Zoroaster, the great Persian reformer 
taught the Medians and Persians that there were two spirits or beings sub* 



onfinate to one supreme, etemaL and self-existeftt being, vis. Oromasdes, 
the angel of light and promoter or happfaiess and virtue, and Arimaae% the 
angel of dariuiess and author of misery and vice^— Varro makes three sorts 



of htathen theology ^Hhe fahviimu^ faivented by the poets ; the phyeictil, 
or that of the phitosophers ; and civil or popular) which last was mstituted 
in the several cities and countriea— The GreelE theology was thus distio' 
guished :— I. €k>d, who niles over aU things ;— 2. The gms, who were sup- 
posed to govern above the moon ;— 3. The demons, whose jurisdiction was m 
the air below it ;— and, 4. The heroes, or souls of dead men, who were lm»> 
fined to preside over terrestrial afMrs. And, besidea all these, the evO 
demons were vrorshipped, from lear of the mischief thev might commit. 
These focts will account for the prodigious multitude of heathen (fetttoa, 
of which Uesiod computes thirty thousand to be hovering about the earth 
in the air, unless he is to be understood as meaning an indefinite namber. 
Orpheus rerkoned mly three hundred OTtd eistff-Jwe ; Varro enumerated 
three hundred J\ip\tfT8 ; although he himself, toe(>thej>wi(li Cicero, Seneca, 
and some other eminent philo8opher«, wore aAhamed of tlie heathen def* 
tiesi and believed that there is but one God. 
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wuntriflo, even oompfulaoiy i<poii the ftiMle population. Other 
imporltiee were aotemnly practised by them in their temples, and 
m public, from the very thought of which our minds^revolt. 
Beodee the numbers of men who were killed in the bloody sports 
and spectacles instituted in honour of their deities, human sacri- 
fioes were offioed to propitiate them.^ Boys were whipped on 
the altar of Diana, sometimes till they died. How many lovely 
fli£uits did the Carthaginians sacrifice to their implacable god 
Moloch ! What nombera of human victims, in times of public 
ianger, did they imn n oi at e , to ^>pease the resentment of the 
afended deities ! 

It has been said that the mysteries were designed to instruct 

die people in the pnnciples of true religion and of true morality ; 

Old ingenious and learned men have laboured to represent them 

ni thia Ught, and also to show how well calculated they are for 

dkia end. " They have aaid, that the errors of polytheism were 

detected and e^qnaed, and the doctrines of the divine unity' and 

supreme govenmient taught and explained in them ; that the 

mitiwtrd became bound by solemn engagements to reform their 

livei, wad to devote themselves strictly to the practice and euhi- 

vatiaa of perity and virtue ; and that the celebration of the mys- 

uaesms extmarve, and their influence great: — * initiantur,* 

an Cioero, 'jreniew 9rarum tUtimmJ 

^'h'a trae, that the priests of the mysteries w^re highly osten- 
abom of their ofwn morality, and zealous in their professions to 
tcgeoeate die -peagie. But the means which they empbysd 
eere neither aoitable nor adequate to that end ; nor did they 
•nswer iL Tlie mysteries, which it has been pretended were 
calcakled to pfodooe it, served only, in fact, to explain some of 
Che safejects c^ mythology, and to promote the designs of human 
policy — to inspire heroism, and to secure civil subordination and 
obedience. In proof of this we may ask, if they contributed at 
all to change the pe<^ile*s po^ytheiBtical opinions, or to improve 
their raarais ? Did thej not, in place of becoming better by 
them, degoierate daily 1 were they not oppreseed more and 
more by suprwtmon, and dissolved in vice 1 Did not some of 
^ beat and wisest philosophers disapprove of the mysteries 1 — 
AlrihisApa mocked the gods — Anaxagoras was expelled by the 
Athemsns fat die neglect of them. Socrates certainly had no 
food opiniaB of the mysteries — ^he was not initiated into them ; 
sad cacuBBtanees attending them have been suggested which 
oagbt Is render their moral tendency more than suspicious. 

*- Thcj were celebrated in the silence and darkness of the 
oi^ht, with die utmost secrecy. They were frequently conducted 
onder the patronage of the most licentious and sensual deities. 
The most indecent objects were exhibited, and carried in pro- 
' It is a shame,* saith the Apostle, * even to speak of 
\ which were done of them in secret' At last they 

• Tbe drief orsdes bqxhic iha lieatheas appointed human sscriAees : as 
dam Ddpbiy that of Dodona, and that of Jupiter Sootea. It was a eastern 
na0a( the Flwmiriant and Canaanites, in times uf great cakmity, for their 
kiofi to «crific« one of their sons, whom they loved beat ; ami It was 
eoBBoa both with theoi, aa well as with the Moabuea and Ammonites, to 
aacrtfce t^bcir children. Farther, the Etfyptiana. the Athenians^ and Lace* 
i lpmrwil MM , and, g eneraOj speaking, all the Greeks ;~the Romana, Cartba- 
ffiaiBnit OauaBs, Osn^ snd Britons ^-in short, aU th« heathen nations 
thnMfhooe the vorid oflered human sacrifices upon their altars ; and this, 
mot OB oenaio emergencies and imminent duigers onlj, but constantly, and 
ie some places every day. Upon extraordinary acckients, muttitutkt were 
Bsenftecd at onca to their sanguinary deities. Thus, daring the batHe 
betwcCT the Sicilian army under 6ek>n and the Carthaginians under Ainil> 

,_«.,. -^ , ^ ^ . ' • , c^mp^ ^jjf^rlng sacrifices to the 

— 1 one large pile the bodies of 

When Agathodes was about 

to beatege Carthage, its hkhabitanta, seeing tlie extremity to which they 
were reduced, impttted aU their misfortunes to the anger of Satnm; be- 
ooae, okstead of offering op children of noble descent (who were usually 
sacnflced> there had been frBttdulently substituted for them the children 
•< iiaves aad foreigners. Two hundred children of the best fiunilies in 
Coihage were therefore immolated, to propitiate the oflended divinUr ; to 
w^»a opwards of three himdred citisens vohmtarily gacrificed them- 
selvea, (ram a sense of their goUt of this pretended crime. (Diod. 81c Ub. 
XX. c U.) On another occsiion, the Carthaginians having obtained a vic- 
'ory, fansMlMed ibe handsomest of their captives, the flame of whose Ame- 
raJ pile WIS as creat as to set their camp on fire. (lb. Ub. xx. c 66.) Lac- 
uatioM (Dhte. InstlL lib. i. e. 21.) has recorded numerous aimllar horrtd 
ncxiflees of hanao victims. Besides the preceding authorities, the reader 
win Had iMsiisniiiB additional testimonies!drawn nrom claaslo authors. Is 
Dr. HarwBsA Imrodaction to the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 111—110. : 
Xr. Brraat^ ^^w&>is of Aaeisnt Mrthofogr, voL y. pp. 391. TK. 31S. ; and 
<lae in Dr. LdssuFs Advantage and Necessity of the Christian RevelstkMi, 
raL I eh. 7. pp. 134—167. 

• Dr. BOk (irassjs on the Institatlons, Ac of Ancient Cfreece, p. 68.) is 
irf'eflinieB, after nuny eminent writers, that the doctrine of the unity of 
Oss was tsqglii tai the mysteries. See also Bp. Warburton's Divine Lega- 
iHnerHs«SiLbookfi.seet4. But Dr. Leland has fong since examtaied the 
it faiia pntm addaeed In support of this sentiment ; and has shown that 
" Isgrssr ffiBsseii is tUalk oat the notion of the Deity tannin the mys- 

w wf a<%ht snd kat CDS i and even If it were sa that it woold 

-^ jasaof Ufie ttM^as ft was conuianicated only to slsW|aodandsr 

^^Ummwmiftmeney. Advant aad Necessity of the OhrlUBa Re- 
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became so infamous, in respect both of monUty and gooJ order, 
that it was found neoesMry to prohibit them. 

"It is hard to conceive how the mysteries could have any 
goba eflect on the morals of the people. It might excite tlie am- 
bition of a few, to be told that the gods were nothing more than 
eminent men ; but it was more likely to disgust the greater part 
of them, and to render them completely unbelieving and irreli- 
gious. Beaides, considering how few were initiated, the inHu- 
ence of the mysteries, even supposing them to have had a bene- 
ficial influence, must have been very small on the mass of the 
pe(^>le. Farther, the initiated were prohibited, under a solemn 
oath, ever to reveal the mysteries. Whatever benefit, therefore, 
they might themselves derive fircmi them, they could communi- 
cate none to others ; nor could the impression, how^ever strong 
during the initiation, be always retained with equal strength 
during life. On the whole, taking the account even of those 
who favour them, the mysteries neither diminished the influ- 
ence of polytheism nor promoted the belief of the divine unity ; 
they contnbuted rather to the increase of superMition, and to the 
preralenoe of licentiousness and vice. If they were designed, 
as has been aflkmed, to show that the public religion had no 
foundation in truth— to hold it up to contempt — ^what could have 
a worse efliDct on the mind of the people t what more ii^urioos 
to religious and moral principles and practice, than to exhibit 
the whole civil and ecclesiastical constitution as a trick and im- 
position -as reared by falsehood and maintained by hypocrisy."^ 

But whatever motives may have induced the first inventors of 
mysteries to introduce them, the (ici is, that they neither did nor 
could correct the polytheistic notions or the morals of the peo- 
ple, and in the course of time they became greatly corrupted ; 
consequently, they could not but have a bad e&ct on Jhe people, 
and tend to confirm them in their idolatrous practices. AU men, 
indeed, imder pain of displeasing the gods, frequented the tem- 
ples and ofieied sacrifices ; but the priests made it not their busi- 
ness to teach them virtue. So long as the people were pimc- 
tual in their attendance on the religious ceremonies of their 
country, the priests assured them that the gods were propitious, 
and they looked no further. " Lustrations and processions were 
much easier th>n a steady course of virtue ; and an expiatoiy 
sacrifioo, which atoned for the want of it, was much more con- 
venient than a holy life." Those who were diligent in Uie ob- 
servance of the sacred customary rites, were considered as bar- 
ing fulfilled the duties of religion ; but no ferther regard was had 
to their morals, than as the state was concerned. It cannot 
therefore excite surprise, that the polytheistic religion was eveiy 
where preferred to virtue ; and that a contrary course of thinking 
and acting proved fetal to the individual who professed it 

(3.) They were ignorant of the true account of the crea* 
tion of the world. 

The notion of a Creative Power, that could produce things 
out of nothing, was above the reach of their natural conceptions. 
Hence one sect of philosophers^ held that the world was eternal ; 
another,' that it was fonned in its present admirable order by a 
fortuitous concourse of innumerable atoms ; and another,^ thai 
it was made by chance ; while those who believed it to have had 
a beginning in time, knew not by what gradations, nor in what 
manner, the universe was raised into its present beauty and 
order. 

(3.) They were qIso iffnoran^ of the ongm of evil, and the 
cause of the depiayity ana misery which actually exist among 
mankind. 

The more judicious heathens saw and lamented the univeml 
tendency of men to commit wickedness ; but they were ignorant 
of its true youroe. They acknowledged, senerally, that the chief 
good of man consisted in the practice (n virtue ; but they com- 
plained of an irregular sway in the wills of men, which rendered 
their' precepts of Uttle use : and they could not assign any reasoa 
why mankind, who have the noblest faculties of any beings upon 
earth, should yet generally pursue their destruction with as 
much industry as the beasts avoid it 

(4,) Eaually ignorant were the heathens of any meanSy or- 
dained and estabushed by the Almighty, by which a recon- 
ciliation could be eflfected between Uod and man, and His 
mercj^ exercised, without the violation of His justice ; and 
by wbich ihe pardon of sinners might not only Be made con- 
sistent vnth the wisdom of His govenuneot, and the honour 
of His laws, but also the strongest aasoianoes might be 
given them <k pardon, and lettoiation to the divine &voiir. 

• Br. Rsnken^ Institates of Theology, pp. 180, 181. Glasgow, IBSSL 8fo 

• Th« Psripstedcs. • Dsmocritas and bin folio wera « the Bpir sriMiw 
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** Man is not only a suljeet of the dhine goTemment, and 
therefore in the highest degree concerned to know the dirine 
law, that he may ohey it ; but he is also a rebel subject, and 
therefore in the highest degree concerned to discover the means 
of restoration to the fovour of God. Man has violated such pre- 
cepts of the divine law as are discovered and acknowledged 
either by reason or revelation ; — such precepts, for instance, as 
require him to be thankful to his Maker, and sincere, just, and 
kind to his fellow-men. These things may be considered here 
•s known to be parts of the law of God ; because those philoso- 
phers who acknowledge God, generally agree that these are, 
plainly, duties of man. But all men have violated the precepts 
which require these things. The first interest of all men is, 
therefore, to obtain a knowledge of the means, if there be any, 
of reconciliation to God. and reinstatement in the character and 
privileges of faithful subjects. To be thus reconciled and rein- 
Ctated, men must be pardoned ; and pardon is an act of mere 
mercy. But of the mercy of Grod there are no prooft in his Pto- 
vidence."' The light of nature, indeed, showed tiieir guilt to 
the most reflecting of the ancient philosophers ; but it conid not 
show them a remedy. From the consideration of the divine 
goodness, as displayed in the works of creation, some of them 
indulged the hope that the Almighty fiug-ht, in some way or 
Tther (though to them inscrutable), be reconciled; but, in what 
manner, revelation only could inform them. That God will re- 
ceive returning sinners, and accept repentance instead of perfect 
obedience ; and that He will not require something fur^er for 
the vindication of his justice, and of the honour and dignity of 
his laws and government, and for more eflTectually expressnig his 
indignation against sin, before He will restore men to their for- 
feited privileges, — ^they could not be assured. For it cannot be 
positively proved from any of the divine attributes, that God is 
absolute^ obliged to pardon all creatures all their sins, at all 
times, barely and immediately upon their repenting. There 
arises, therefore,' from nature, no sufficient comfort to sinners, 
but, on the contrary, anxious and endless solicitude about the 
means of appeasing the Deity. Hence the various ways of sam- 
ficing, and numbeiiess superstitions, which overspread the hea- 
then world, were so little satisfactory to the witter part of man- 
kind, even in those times of darkness, that the more reflecting 
philosophers could not forbear -frequently declaring^ that they 
thought those rites coukl avail little or nothing towards appeas- 
ing the wrath of a provoked God, but that something was want- 
mg, though they knew not what 

(5.) They were ignorant, at least they taught nothing, of 
divine grace and assistance towards our attainment of virtue, 
and perseverance in it 

Some of their philosophers forbad men to pray to the gods to 
make them good,' which, they said, they ought to do themselves ; 
while others equalled themselves to the gods;^ for these, they 
affirmed, " are what they are by nature ; the wise man is what 
le is by his own industry."* — " The gods excel not a wise man 
n happiness, though they excel him in the duration of happi- 
iess."«> 

(6.) They had only dark and confused notions of the sunt' 
mum bonum or supreme felicity of man. 

On this topic, indeed, Cicero informs us, that there was so 
great a dissension among the philosophers, that it was almost 
impoflsible to enumerate (heir different sentiments. At the same 
time he states the opinions of more than twenty philosophers, all 
of which are equally extravagant and absurd.' Not to to enter 
Into unnecessary details, we may remark that, while one sect^ 
aflbrmed that virtue was the sole good, and its own reward, an- 
other^ rejected that notion in the case of virtne in distress, and 
made the good things of this life a necessary ingredient of hap- 
piness ; and a third'o set up pleasure, or at least indolence and 
freedom from pain, as the final good which men ought to propose 
to themselves. On theae discordant opinions, Cicero very justly 
remarks, that they who do not agree in stating what is the chief 
end er £^ody must of course differ in the tohoU tyttem of pre>, 
cepts for the conduct of life.» 

^70 They had weak and imperfect notions of the immoi^ 
tality of the soul, which was absolutely denied by many 

• Dr. Dwlcht's Two Discourses on the Namre and Danger of Infidel Phi- 
ly, p. Ifi. 



• Bee partienlarlj Plato*s Alolblades, U. throughout 
' p. torn. iU. p. 

• Ibid. ep. 63. (torn, ill p. 166.) 

; to Varro, 'there were nearly /Aree hundred opinions eon 



• The Stoics. See Seneca, eplat 81. (op. torn. Ui. p. 99. ed. Bipont.) 
-^ ' "* - ~^.) • Ibid. ep. 63. (torn, lit p. P 

_ . Jins to Varro, there were nearly /At 
eemfngthe cnlefgood. Augustin. de Cfrit Dei. lib. zlx. c. 1. 



« n»ld. ep. 92. (looL UL p. 385.) 
• Ibid. ep. 73. (torn. UL p. MS.) 
oroini 



• The Stoles. 

•• llkt BpicortanL 



• The Peripatetics. 
>• Cicero, Acad. Quest lib. 



philos<H>her8 as a vulgar error, while others repnisenled it as 
altogether uncertain, and as having no solid foimdation for 
its support 

Concerning the nature of the human soul, various and mom 
contradictory sentiments prevailed : its existence after death was 
denied by many of the Peiipatetica, or followers of Aristotle, and 
this seems to have been ^at philosopher's own opinion. On 
this important topic the Stoics had no settled or consistent 
scheme ; the doctrine of the immortally of the soul was not a 
professed tenet of their school, nor was it ever reckoned among 
the avowed principles of the Stoic sect And even among those 
philosophers who expressly taught this doctrine, considerable 
doubt and uncertain^ appear to bive prevailed. Thus Socrates, 
shortly before his death, teUs his fiiends, *^ I hope I am now go- 
ing to good men, though this I would not talDS upon me per- 
emptorily to assert ; but, that I shall go to the gods, lords that 
are absolutely good, this, if I can affirm any thing of this kind, I 
would certainly affirm. And for this reason I do not take it ill that 
I am to die, as otherwise I should do ; but I am in good hope 
that there k something remaining for those who are dead, and 
that it wOi then be much better for good than for bad nien."i3 
The same philosopher aftelrwards expressed himself still more 
doubtfully, and said, that though he should be mistaken, he did 
at least gain thus much, that Uie expectation of it made him leaa 
uneasy while he lived, and his error would die witii him; and 
he concludes in the following terms : — ** I am going oot of the 
world, and you are to continue in it ; but whi<^ of us. has the 
better part, is a secret to eveiy one but God."»* 

What has been said of Sooates may in a great measure be ap 
plied to Plato, the most eosnent of his disciples ; but they greatly 
weakened and obscured theb doctrine relative to the inunortality 
of the soul, by blending with it that of the transmigration of 
souls and other fictions, as well as by sometimes expressing them 
selves in a very wavering and uncertain manner concerning it. 
And it u remarkable that, though there were several sects of 
philoeophers, who professed to derive their original from Socrates, 
scarcely any of them taught the immortahty of the soul as the 
doctrine of their schools, except Plato and his disd^; and 
many of these treated it as absohitely uncertain. 

Cicero is justly considered as among the most eminent of 
those philosophers who argued for the immortality of the soul ; 
yet, he laboured under the same uncertainty that distressed their 
minds. Though he has treated the subject at considerable length, 
and has brought forward a varie^ of cogent arguments in behalf 
of this doctrine ; yet, after he has spoken of the several opinions 
concerning the nature and duration of the soul, he says, <* Which 
of these is true, God alone knows ; and which is most probable, 
a very great question."*^ And he introduces one complaining, 
that, while he was reading the arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, he thought himself convinced ; but as soon as he laid 
aside the book and began to reason with himself, his conviction 
was gone. All which gave Seneca just occasion to say, that 
<* Immortality, however desurable, was rather promieed than 
proved by those great men."i^ While the followers of these great 
philosophers were thus perplexed with doubts, othera of the hea- 
then entertained the most gloomy notions, — imagining either 
that they should be removed from o&o body to another, and be 
perpetual wanderers, or contemplating the grave as their eternal 
habitation,'^ and sadly complaining that the sun and stars could 
set again, but that man, when Mis day was set, must he down in 
darkness, and sleep a perpetual sleep.'^ 

I* Plato, Phndon. (op. torn. L p. 143. ed. Bipont) 
» Apol. Soeratis, in fine. (pp. torn. i. p. 96.) 

>« Cicero. Tuac. Quest lib. L >• Beneca, ep. lOSL Bee also ep. 117. 

•• It Is called Domtu Aetema In many inscripUons. Orutar, p. dcclx. • 

(Iccxc. 6. dcccczUL 6, Ac , 



" Soles occldere et re<jnre possunt : 
Nobis, quum semel oecioit brcTls hix, 
Nox est perpetua una dormlenda. 



CkUulbUt V. 



A* •< ▼•< tt»Kaxmt /tit ifTHV x»T»K«irev •X«y7»«, 
H Ts xXw^s TiKivm, TO T* (vS«X.f( eOXev •v^dov. 

'OarroTi wf&rv ^«v«^iv, •vsKoei $v %fievi ko«> «, 
Evloftii i8 /trnKn /lUMfv mrifftvm vnypthr vrvav. 

Alas 1 the tender herbs^ and flow'ry tribes, 

Though crashed br winter's nnrelentii ' 

Revive and rise wnt 

But we, the brave, the mighty, 

Bloom, flourish, Ikde, and M,— and then succeeds 



H by winters unrelenunf hand, 
B wnen veraal zephyrs calL 
tve, the mighty, and the wise, 



A long, long, silent, daric, oblivious sleep ; 
A alcM), which no propitious Pow'r " 
Nor changing seasons, nor revolvlnj 



A ale^ which no propitious Pow'r dispels, 

us, Epitaph, 
loitin's Dlseourses cooceming the Christian ReUgioii, p. 9Bi 
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^8.) If the philoeophciB wore thus uncertain concerning 
cbe immortaliff of the soul, their ideas were equally con- 
fused respectiiig the certainty of the eternal rewaras and pun- 
ishro^its of a future state, and of the resunection or the 
body. 

For, tlKNigh the poets have prettily fiuicied, and have por- 
tiajed, in b^utiful and glowing verae, the joys of elynum, or a 
pfakoe and state of blifla» and the miseries of tartanis, or hell ; and 
though the ancient philosophers and legislators were eemdble of 
the iDiportance to society and also of the necessity of the doctrine 
of futive pvuusbmenta» yet they generally discarded thmn as vain 
and saperadtKMis terrors ; and RJected the very idea of tho resur- 
rectiofi of the hody as a childish and senseless &ble.* Hence, 
in pcog t e as of Qow they were disregarded and ridiculed even 
among the va%v, who consequently had no notion whatever 
concerning the lesonection of the body. Their poets, it is true, 
made freqaeot mention of the ghosts of departed men spearing 
in a vidde Imb, and retaining their former shape in the shades 
beknr ; yet by these representations (if they mean any thing) 
thejr JBHBSO laoie, than that the soul, after this life, passes into 
another stsle, and is then invested vrith a body composed of 
B^t sezisi partic l ee, altogether difierent from those of whidi it 
hypfenonsiy been composed ; but that the gross matter, which 
i&(f aw laid in the grave and turn to corruption, or whidi had 
been reduced to a:dies on the funeral pile, and had been scat- 
tered in the air, should ever be again collected together, raised 
from the dead, and revivified ;— of this the most speculative 
philacnphfss never entertained the slightest conception. 

This uncertainty cooceming those great and fundamental 
tnitha was attended with £ital effects, both in principle and piao- 
tioe. In principle, it naturally led mankind to call in question 
die providience, justice, and goodness of God, when they observed 
the pnMpeiity of the wicked, and the calamities of the righteous, 
without being sure that either of them should sufier or be re- 
vanfed in another state ; or else to doubt whether there really 
ms any eeiyntial difierence between Virtue and Vice, and whe- 
tki it did not wh<^y depend upon the institution of men. In 
proc^ee, hope and fear are the two things which chiefly govern 
wsakini^, sad influence them in their actions ; and they must, 
of coazse, govern and influence, more or less, in proportion to 
the cerUiimty there is, that tho things feared and hoped for are 
rasi, aod the rewards and punishments assuredly to be expected. 
And as the cormpi inclinations of human nature will overcome 
say fjar, the foundation of which is but doubtful ; so these, be- 



ing let kxHe and freed from the apprehension of a future account, 

wifl of ooosae cany men into all manner of wickedness. Nor is it 

snffirinit to say, thai they are under the restraint of Aumon laws ; 

ODce it is Gotain, that very great degrees of wickedness may be 

both hsi ho m ed in the heart, and earned into execution, notwith* 

***HTf tfse utmost that human authority can do to prevent iL^ 

^ Yran the ignorance and uncertainty, which (we hare 

seen) prevailed among some of the greatest teachers of an- 

aqoity, coocerains: those fundamental truths, which are the 

greatest bameTs <n virtue and religion, it is evident that the 

Eeatheas had no p^CTfect scheme of moral rules for piety ami 

good manneis. Thus, with the exception of two or three 

philosophers, they neyer inculcated the duty of loving our 

saenues and of forgiving injuries ; but, on the contrary, they 

sceooBtod rerenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. 

Pride and the love of popular applause (the subduin? of 

which is the first principle of true virtue) were esteemed the 

best and greatest incentives tq virtue and noble actions: 

ninde was regarded as the strong^t mark of heroism : and 

the perp e tr a t ors of it, instead of being branded with infamy, 

woe commended and celebrated as men of noble minds. 

But ^ Interior acts of the soul,— the adultery of the eye 

and the minder of the heart — ^were little regarded. On the 

cootrasj, the philosophers countenanced, both by arguments 

and example, the most flag[itiou8 practices. Thus theft, as 

is well known, was permitted in Egypt and in Sparta:' 

Plato < tangfat the expediency and lawfulness of exposing 

• OoBlbosa supremo <fie eadem, que ante prifnam : nee magic & morte 

I Q&tt aat corpori, am aainuB, quam ante natalem. .... Pueri- 

rrxun. avtdeqoe nnnquam desloere moitalltatis con* 

I et oe asserraodis corporibos hominain ac revivi- 

i Demoerlto vaoitas. . . . PUn. Nat Hist lib. vii. c 66. 

I sssenrtcir Bs, qui hec naper dsserere cteperunt, etun cor 

I anlmo«inlerlre,atqoe omnia morte delsrt Cicero, de Ami- 

»1Sl GSMptt*s Pasloral Lettera^L«tterJMvoL iv. p. 106. of Bp. Raa< 




Blbaaii^ rastoral Letters, Letter U. (n 

EecUrUfeB TbeokigieQa, Oxford, 1792.) 

L flfe. Ibk L Plotareh. tai Lfcinio. 

) >iHiiiLII< s, lib. V. At Rome, Infanttrhle was reciilated bj the 

snlos : sad tkis bonrid practice was approved both by Plutarch 

8ae Jenkfai's Reasoaahleneas of Chrikianlty, vol. U. v. £81. At 



children in particular cases ; and Aristotle, also, of abortion.^ 
The expostire of infants, and the putting to death of chil- 
dren who wer«' weak or imperfect in fonn, was allowed ai 
Sparta by Lycurj^us : ' at Athens, the great seat and nursery 
of phUosophers, llie women wore treated and disposed of as 
slaves,' and it was enacunl that *' iiif mts, which appeared to 
be maimed, shouM either be killed or exposed ;" and that 
*' the Athenians might lawfully invade and enslave any peo 
pie, who, in their opinion, were fit to be made slaves/** 
The infamous traffic in human blood was permitted to its 
utmost extent: and, on certain occasions, the owners of 
slaves had full permission to kill them. Among the Romans, 
masters had an absolute power over their slaves, whoi^ 
they might scourge or nut to death at pleasure ;'<' and this 
right was exercised witn such cruelty, especially in the cor- 
rupt ages of the republic, that laws were made, at different 
times, in order to restrain it. Death was the common pun* 
ishment ; but, for certain crimes, slaves were branded on the 
forehead, and sometimes were compelled to carry a piece of 
wood (called Jurca) round their necks wherever th^ went. 
When puniehed capitally, they were commoidy crucified.** 
By the Koman laws, a slave could not bear testmiony wiUi 
out undergoing the rack ; and if the master of a family were 
slain in his own houao, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
be put to de^th, thouj;h their innocence was ever so manifest" 
For thto relief of the poor and destitute, especially of slaves, 
no proviHion whatever was made. By the Romans, who 
kept them in great numbers, they were most inhumanly n^ 
glected, thck masters turned them out of doors when sick, 
and sent them to .ui island in the river Tiber, where they lefl 
.them to be cured by the fabled ffod iEsculapius, who had a 
temple ilu re. Some masters, inaeed, were so cruel Uiat they 
killed tliera when they were sick; but this barbarity was 
checked by the' Kmperor Claudius, who decreed that those 
who put their slaves to death should be punished as mu^ 
derers ; and also that such sick slaves as were turned out by 
their masters, should have their liberty if they recovered." 
Customary swearing was conmiended, if not by the precepts, 
yet by the example of the best moralists among the heatJien 
philosophers, particularly Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and the 
Emperor Julian, in whose works numerous oaths by Jupiter, 
Hercules, the vSun, and other deities, are veiy frequent The 
ratification of the sensual appetites, and of the most unna- 
tural lusts, was openly taught and allowed. Aristippus 
maintained, tliat it was lawful for a wise man to steal, com- 
mit adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity oflTered : for tha* 
none of these actions were naturally evil, setting aside ths 
vulgar opinion, which was introduced by silly and illiteraSf 
people ; and that a wise man might pubficly gratify nis Ahi 
oinous propensities." 

Corresponding with such principles was the moral conduc 
of the ancients — tlic most distinguished philosophers and 
heroes not excepted, whose lives are recorded by Plutarch in t 
manner the most favourable to their reputation. Many of them 

Rome a new-tiom infant waa not held legitimate, unleuthe father, or in hif 
absence some person for him, lifted it up froin the around (terra tet(U9»t), 
and placed it on his bosom. Hence the phrase toOere JlUumj lo educate^ 
non fottere. to eipose. But even when his children were crown up, theit 
&ther miftit imprtaon, scourge, aend them bound to work in the country, 
and alao put them lo death br any pualahment he pteaaed, if they daaenraA 
it Adani's Roman Antiquitiea, p. 47. 6lh edit. 

» Aristot PoUt. lib. vii. c. 17. • TerenL Ilecyra. 

t In republican Athens, man waa every tiling, and women nothing. 
"Women were iitcraltv the aerfa of the family iiiheritance, whether thai 
inheritance runsistted in land or money ; tiiev were made, with other prcK 
perty,3he subjort of tps'aincntary bequest (Demoeth. 1. OnU. contra Aphc^ 
bom. Id. contra 8tppiiniii!tii, Orat 1.); and, whatever delights heirahip miglK 
convey to an Ath»».i>'..t lady, freedom of person or inclination was uol 
amonj; the nuiQl>er ; lungle or wedded, she became, by the mere aequl«l> 
tion of property, at the mercy of the neareat male reiaiion \n aocceasion.'' 
she could be brought fnm the duU solitude of the gynecsum, to becom< 
an unwiit'c;); bride ; or ahe could be torn firom the object of her wedded 
alfcction, to form new tiea with perhapathe moat disagreeable of manltind 
And if, under nnv of theac drcumatances, nature became more powerful 



than virtue, life wa^ fh« penaky paid far the transgression." (auart<!rly 
Review, VI »J. xxix n. 3*27.) 

• Aristot P.»lii iJb v.i c. 17. • Arlalot Po!Il lib. n. c. 14. 

>*The cei'lirotfit o*>iitfor, Cato,waa a bad master to hia unfortuniite 
alaTOfl, whom he never failed to correct wkb laatheni thonga, If they were 



In tlieir attendance at any entertainments whkb be gave lo hIa iriendi^ 

or had aoflTered any thins to be spoiled. He coocrived means to raiaa 
quarrda among them, and to keep them at variance, ever aospecting and 
JVyrtng aome bad confoquence from thetr unanimity ; and when any of 
them were guilty of a capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, ftodin the 
presence of their ii^Uow alavea put them to death. Plutarch In Gatone. 
(Vita, torn. il. pp. 36B, 366. Bd. BrianL) 
itjlavenal. dat, tI. 219, 220. ^ . , , ^ 

«• Digest, lib. xaix- Tit. v. Mb. xxiv. Tit xi. Tacitus infbmia us, thai 
vfhen Pedanius Secundua, prefect of the city of Rome, was assaaaisated 
by a alave, aU the aUvea in his family (four hundred In number) were jpu* 
to death. Annal. lib. xiv. c. 42— M. v.)L 11. pp. 140-142. edit Wpoot, dee 
alao Pliny, Epist lib. viii. ep 14. _ ,^^ mw « « . >. 

•• SosSnlualn CJaudio. i 25. .« DUjiisnsa Wrt Bh tt c 8. 1 4. 
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u is ime,p.itertaine(lahigh tense of honour, and possessed a 
: jige portion of patriotism. But these were not moraUtv, if 
!) y "that term we are to understand such dispositions of the 
mind as are right, fit, and amiable. Their sense of honour 
was not of that kind which made them scorn to do evil; 
but, like the false honour of modern duellists, consisted mere- 
ly in a dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only 
pleaded for self-murder ^as Cicero, Seneca,' and others,") 
out carried about with them the means of destruction, of 
which they made use rather thau fall into the hands of their 
adversaries, as Demosthenes, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, and 
others did. And their patriotism, generally speaking, ope- 
rated not merely in the preservation of their country, but in 
endeavours to extend and aggrandize it at the expense of 
other nations : it was a patriotism inconsistent with justice 
and good-will to mankind. Truth was but of small account 
among many, even of the best heathens; for they taught 
Aat on many occasions, a lie was to be preferred to the truth 
itself!^ To which we may add, that the unlimited gratifica- 
tion of their sensual appetites, and the commission of unnar 
tural crimes, was common even among the most distinguished 
teachers of philosophy, and was practised even by Socrates 
himself, " wnose morals" (a living opposer of revelation has 
the effrontery to assert) " exceed any thing in the Bible, for 
tliey were free from vice !" — ^** The most notorious vices," 
says Quinctilian, speaking of the philosophers of his time, 
'* are screened under that name ; and they do not labour to 
maintain the character of philosophers by virtue and study, 
but conceal the most vicious lives under an austere look and 
singularity of dress."^ 

There were indeed some few philosophers, who cherished 
better principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets; 
but their instructions were very defective, and they were 
never able to reform the world, or to keep any number of 
men in the practice of virtue. Their precepts were delivered 
to their own immediate pupils, and not to the lower orders 
of people, who constitute tne great mass of society. Con- 
oeming these, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, 
but seem to have considered them as littie better than beasts. 
Fuitiier, the ethical systems of the philosophers were too re- 
fined for the common people ; their discourses on subjects 
of morality being rather nice and subtle disputations than 
useful instructions ; and even those things, of which the 
philosophers were not only certain themselves, but which 
they were also able to prove ahd explain to others with suffi- 
cient clearness and plainness (such as are the most obvious 
and necessary duties of life), they had not sufficient autho- 
rity to enforce in practice. The truths, which they proved 
by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible au- 
thonty to support them, and render them of more force and 
efficacy in practice ; and the precepts which they delivered, 
however reasonable and fit to be ooeyed, were aestitute of 
weight, and were only the precepts of men.^ They could 
press their precepts only by temporal motives. They could 
not invigorate the patience, excite the industry, stimulate 
the hopes, or touch the consciences of their hearers, by dis- 

> Seneca pleads for suicide in the following terms : " If thy mind bb 
iiielancbolT, and in misery, thoa majest put « period to this wretched ccm- 
d tion. Wherever thou lookest, there it an end to it Bee that precipice ; 
tl)*}re thou mayeflt have libeny. Seest thou that sea, that lirer, that welll 
Liberty is at the IxMiom of it. Tluu litUe treel Freedom hangi upon it 
Thv own necic, thy own throat, may be a refoce to thee from such serri- 
tu(fe : yea, erery vein of thy body." De Iri, Kb. iii. c 16. 

« Dr. whitbv has collected many maxims of the most eminent heathen 
sa^es, in corroboration of the fact above stated. The following examples 
»re txiken from his note on Eph. iv. 25. :— 

KpiiTTev^i fxird^s. j^tui9( n aXii^t; ti»*»r.—AUe u better than a hurtful 
truth.--Menander. 

To y»f »ymii9 xpiirrov (fi rm «\i|5fts(.— Good %» better than truth. — 
Proclus. 

Br»« y«p Ti III K«i i^tvUi xivir^m Ktytr^m.— When teUing a lie wUl 
5s w^fitable, Ut it be totd.—D^Atu in HerodoCos, Ub. tii. c 62. 

He may Ue^ who knows liow to do it, «v ^levr* Ka(*p», in a euUable time. 
Plato apud Btobaeum. Serm. 12. 

There i* nothing decorous in truth, but when it ie profitable : Yea, some- 
times kx« il'ivlof mvtrtvmvSfpttjrovf xs> r* uKn^$i a&K»^i9. — TYuth %$ hurt- 
ful, and lying i» prqfUable to men. Mnximus Tyrius, Diss. 3. p. 29. 

To countenance this practice, Dr. Whitby remarks, that both Plato (de 
Rep. Ub. ii. p. 607. and ifb. Iii. p. 611.) and the Stoicii (Stobaus de Stoicis, 
^m. i. lib. ii. tit. iv. f 4. and BclogA. p. 183.) seemed to have framed a Jesuit- 
ical distinction between lying m word*, and with an aeeent to an untruth, 
which they called lying m the eouL The (Irst they allowed to an enemy in 
^oepeet of advantage^ and for many other diepeneatione in this life. 
That is. their wise man may tell a lie, craftily and for gain ; but he must 
not embrace a falsehomi throuj^h ignorance, or assent to an untruth. 

• Quinctilian, Inst Orat ProimL 



* Quid ergol nihilne ill! [phitosophil simile proicipiuntl Imo permuUa 
^ ad venmi frequenter accedimt Sed nihil ponderis habent lOa prs* 
eepta ; mila sunt humane, et anctoritate majori, id est, divin& iUft carent 



N^mo igttur credit ; quia tam se hominem putat esse qui audit, quam est 
ille qol prvctpit UctsntH InsdtaUone* ilb. Hi. c. 97. 



playing the awful prospects of eteii ity. And if now, even 
arguments, founded upon the sublime views of a futare 
state, are often found insufficient to recommend religion and 
morality, what hopes could they have of raising the atten- 
tion of the multitude 1 

Hence, the wisest instructions of the philosophers were 
unable to effect any remarkable change in the minds and 
lives of any considerable number of men ; or to make thera 
willing to lay down their lives for the sake of virtue, as the 
disciples and followers of Christ are known to have done. 
In speculation, indeed, it may perhaps seem possible, thst 
the precepts of the philosophers might at least be sufficient 
to reform men's lives for ihefiiiure; but, in experience and 
practice, it has appeared impossible for philosophy to reform 
mankind effectusdiy, vrithout the assistance of some highei 
principle. In fact, the philosophers never did or coold effect 
any remarkable change in the minds and lives of men, such 
as the preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniably did 
produce. The wisest and most sensible of the philosophen 
themselves have not been backward to complain, that they 
found the understandings of men so dark and beclouded, 
their wills so biassed and inclined to evil, their passions so 
outrageous and rebellious against reason, that they considered 
the rules and laws of rignt reason as very difficult to be 
practised, and U\ey entertained very little hope of ever being 
able to persuade the world to submit to them. In shorU 
they confessed, that human nature was strangely corrupted ; 
ana they acknowledffed this corruption to be a disease, of 
the true cause of which they were ignorant, and for which 
they could not &id out a sumcient remedy : so that the great 
duties of religion were laid down by them as matters of 
speculation and dispute, rather' than as rules of action ; and 
they were not so much urged upon the hearts and lives of 
men, as proposed to their admiration. In short, the heathen 
philosophy was every way defective and erroneous : and, 
if there wore any thine; really commendable in it, it was owinn 
to traces and scattered portions of the revelations contained 
in the Scriptures, with which the philosophers had become 
acquainted through various channels. 

Further, if from the principles and practices that obtained 
in private life, we ascend to those which influenced the ffo- 
yemments of the ancient heathen nations, we shall find that 
the nationd spirit, which was cherished by their differeBt 
states, was every where of an exceptionable character. Thus 
*^ the eastern sovereigns aimed, with unbounded ambition, at 
the establishment and extension of despotic power ; ruling, 
excepting in a few instances, with capricious tyranny ajMJ 
licentious indulgence, while their prostrate subjects were 
degraded and trampled down like the mire in the streets, and 
rendered base, superstitiouB, and vile in manners and con- 
duct. The Grecian states cherished a love of freedom, and 
a generous udour for noble actions ; but they rarely mani- 
fested a respect for justice in their contests with other na- 
tions, and little regard to the rights of humanity ; while, in 
the intemd regulations of their governments, they seldom 
adhered to the principles of moderation and equity. Theii 
distingui^ed men excited jealousy and commotions by am- 
bition ; and the general classes of^the community exhibited 
a spirit of base ingratitude towards their benefactors, an un- 
generous suspicion of their most virtuous rulers, and a hatred 
of all who were raised to distinction by pre-eminent quali- 
ties. They calumniated those who were most entitled to 
praise, and banished men whose talents did honour to the 
periods in which they liv^, and who have transmitted the 
nime of their several countries to distant times, persecntini; 
to expulsion and death those whose justice and wisdom 
have excited the admiration of all succeeding ages. The 
Romans professed to oppose tyranny, and to spare those sub 
jected to Uieir power ; but their object was universal domi 
nion. They displayed the virtues of a stem and military peo 
pie in rising to emmence, and particularly a noble patnotisnp 
and devotion to the public interest ; but their lusts enffen- 
dered unceasing wars, and their internal state was disturbed 
and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality which 
never could exist, and with tumults of factious men clamour* 
ing for freedom, while they promoted sedition, and aimed at 
exorbitant power. Dissension and civil wars at length snb- 




chance of revolutions ; while the empire was shaken by in- 
ternal enemies, or sunk, in its dechne, into feeblenetii aiul 
decay. The laws of nations were not established upon anT 
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foandatioQ commensunte with the unpoTtance of their ob- 
jects; they -were ill defined and little respected. War, par- 
Kicalady in its earliest periods, was little better than pillage 
and piiac3[.' A respect for heralds and ambassadors,- and 
for the claims of the vanquished, was often violated/'^ 

3. Lastly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of voyagers and 
travellers, as well as Trom those who have resided for any 
considerable time amongr them, that they are immersed in 
the gross^t ignorance and idolatry, and that their religious 
doctrine andpractices are equally corrupt. 

Thus, in Tartary, the Philippme islands, and among the 
savage nations of Africa, the oojects of worship are tlie sun, 
moon, and stars, the four elements, and serpents ; at Ton- 
Quin, the sev^al quarters of the earth ; in Guinea, birds, 
nsh^ and erea mountains ; and almost every where, evil 
apVxhs. Together with idolatrous worship, sorcery^ divina- 
tion, and magic, almost universaUy prevail. Amonff their 
te^LgioQS tEDrts, we may notice that, m Tartary, they believe 
in two eais, one of heaven, the other of the earth; m Japan, 
^y hm that there are two sorts of gods, and that demons 
are to be ^ared ; in Formosa, that several gods preside over 
the sereral quarters of the earth, one of whom is paramount 
ahore the rest, attaining his supremacy by passing through 
a maititude of bodie^ ; the Tartars and American Indians 
hdiere in the transmigration of human souls into the bodies 
of beasts, and (as many African tribes also believe) that the 
srals of men after death reouire meat, drink, and other ac- 
commodations of this life. tDorresponding with such prin- 
ciples, are the moral conduct of these, and indeed of almost 
ail pagan nations. Polygamy, divorce at the caprice of the 
homnd, and infanticide, are nearly universal. Among many 
of the African tribes, as well as in America, cannibalism 
Dievails ; and almost every where, human lives are sacri- 
ficed at the caprice of a tyrannical sovereign.^ Many of 
these nations are vet in the deepest barbarism ; but it we 
advert to the actual state of Hindostan and of China, which 
cooatiiin have been highly celebrated for their progress in 
^ Tiadai arts, we shzdl mid that they are equally ignorant 
of the traae c^ject of worship, and equally immoral in pri- 
fatehfi^ 

The religion of the Hindoos, like that of the ancient Per- 
skos, is a&med to have originally recognised but one 
supreme God.^ But whatever may be found in the Vedas, 
or bcoKs by them accounted sacred, implying the unity of 
God, is completely disfigured and lost m the multitude of 
ddties or idols associated with him ; and in the endless su- 
perstitions into which the Hindoo worship has degenerated, 
n(Rn the earliest periods of authentic history. Gi Hindo- 
stan, indeed, the polytheism is of the grossest kind, not fewer 
than three hurtdred and thirty millions of deities claiming Uie 
adocanoQ of their worshippers : — ^rites the most impure, — 
pctBaces the most toilsome, — almost innumerable modes of 
sdl-tcstoxe, as various and extraordinary in kind as a dis- 
torted £mcy can suggest, and as exquisite in decree as human 
nature can snstain, — the burning or burying of widows, in- 
finticide, the immersion of the sick or dying in the Ganges, 
and seifderotement to destruction by the idol Juggernaut 
aie among the horrid practices that ilow from the system of 
idolatry established among them, and which are exceeded in 
IbOy or ferocity by none to which paganism has given birth. 
The manifest effects of this system are, an immersion into 
the grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruntion of 
m ann er s . The Hindoo is taught that the image which he 
behoids Is really God, and the heaviest judgments are de- 
BOBBoed against him, if he dare to suspect that it is notliing 
aore than the elements of which it is composed.*^ In the 
apf^henflions of the people in general, the idols are real 
duties : they occapy the place of God, and receive that ho- 
mage, fear, service, and honour which the Almighty Crea- 
JOB so jiBdy claims. The government of God is subverted, 
tac^her wim all the moral enects arising from the knowledge 
ofms pcriections and his claims upon his rational creatures. 

t £k»aer and Thocydidei, lib. i. and Jusdn, lib. iv. c. 3. 

• Herod.iJb. Tii. c 133. 

s Ba. Gn.f oo the Connection between the Sacr»d writings and the 
Ueitatan of Jewish and Heathen Authors, Ac. vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 23). 

• Se« MSar's Bittory of the PropaKaiion of Cbrlstianitj, voL ii. ch. vii. 

■ Sea Aatetw Reaearchea, voL iv. p. 172., where the same thing ia aaaerted 
^ Itea UCh of the Araba and Tutars. See also Sir John fifalcolm's Sketch 
■CfteflWh^ p. yg^ ^ere (he Hindoos are said to have degenerated from 
manUta^ on^oaiij parer into Idolatry ; though it is, at the same tiine, ad- 
^dBedlB * MMb **tbal the moet ancient Hindoos, though they adored God, 
»mt%iumt0 Aa mm and elements." 

•AdSLlawwihti v^ vi& PP- 297, 298. 



There are, it is true, eastern maxims of morality, wh^n pe> 
haps are not inl'crior to the purest doctrines of tlie Uieeks 
and Romans ; and it will not be denied by those who have 
examined them, that they have many points of resemblance 
even to Christian morality.'^ But, in consequence of tlie 
total want of authority (coumion to them with ail otlier hea- 
then nations), either to enforce what is pure m their morality, 
or to emancipate the people from the most inveterate and 
detestable usages, the Hindoos present to us all the same 
inherent defects which characterize the morality of the an- 
cient western heathens. Institutions of a most malignant 
nature exist among them, by which the superior and privi- 
leged orders are enabled to keep the people in perpetual ii^iu* 
ranee and slavery ; and to exclude them for ever froiti Uie 
comforts, the duties, and even the society of tlieir fellows. 
Hence the universal characteristics of the Hindoos are, ha- 
bitual disregard of truth, pride, tyranny, theft^ falsehood, 
deceit, conjugal infideli^. filial disobedience, ingratitude 
(the liindoos nave no word expressive of thanks), a litigious 
spirit, perjury,^ treachery, covetousness, gaming, servility, 
hatred, revenge,* cruelty, private murder, the destruction of 
illejjitiraate children, particularly by procuring abortion (not 
fewer than ten thuu.sdiid children are computed to be thus 
murdered in the i*iugle province of Bengal every month), 
and want of teii<lrrucs8 and compassion to the poor, the sick, 
and tlie dying.' ' 

The rciigioiis and moral state of China, though less d*> 
gradod than that of the Hindoos, is deplorable, notwithstand- 
mg iu boastod superiority in arts ana sciences, and in the 
wisdom of its institutions. Religion, as a system of divine 
worship, as piety towards God, and as holdmg forth future 
rewards and punishments, can hardly be said to exist among 
the Chinese. Tliey have no sabbatical institution, no con- 
greffalional worship, no external forms of devotion, petition, 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Beinjr : the emperor, and he 
alone, — ^being nigh-priest, and the only individual who stands 
between heaven and the people, having the same relaiiou u 
the former that the latter are supposed to bear to hinu — per 
forms the sacred duties accordmg to the ancient ritu.d, ana 
at certiiin fixed periods; but the people have no conctra witli 
them. All ranks, from the emperor downwards, are full of 
absurd superstitions, and worsnip a multitude of imaginary 
deities. Most of the forms of mythology, which m..ke any 
figure in the page of history, now e.visi in China. Tlie Chi 
nese have gods celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous — gods 
of tlie hills, of the valleys, of tlie woods, of the districts, 
of the families, of the shop, and of Uie kitchen I—gods, 
that are supposed to preside over the thunder, the rain, the 
fire; over the grab, over diseases, births, and deatlis; theii 
idols are silver and gold, wood and stone, and clay, carved 
or molten. Altars are erected on the hi^h hills, in the jrroves, 
and under the green trees; and idols are set up at ilie cor- 
ners of the streets, on the sides of the highways, on the 
banks of canals, in boats and in ships. AstrologVi divina- 
tion, geomancy, and necromancy every where prevail : chairas 
and spells every one possesses. Tne absurd notion of the 
transmigration of souls into other bodies is universal; and. 
other articles of faith prevail among them, as various as the 
modes of worship ; in all which the people appear to be 
rather actuated by the dread of evil in this life, than by tlie 
fear of punishment in another. Th** duties which they per- 
form are more with a view to appease an angry deity, and 
avert impending calamities, than from any hope of obtaining 
a positive good. I'hey rather consult or inquire of their gods 
wnat may nappen, than petition tliem to grant it, for a Chi 
nese can scarcely be said to pray. He is grateful when tht: 
event proves favourable to his wishes, petulant and peevish 

' See Aalat Researches, vol. Iv. pp. 166, 167. 

• "False witnesses may be obtained in every place, on the slightes 
notice, and for a mere trirle. Their price vanes in different zlllahs: in 
some sixteen raay be bad for a rupee, in others ten ; but four annas each 
is what no true sun rff ihe trade was ever known to refuse In the interior ; 
and at this rate any number may be collected, to tesfifv to facts they never 
witnessed " Essnys relative to the habits, Jtc. oi the Hindoos, pp. 316 
317. London, 1823, 8vo. 

• Where other revenue for a supposed injury xa no{ in their power they 
are known to destroy themselves, expressly in order that the fuill of their 
death may rest upon their enemies ; and in the hope, that, in the process 
of the metempsychosis (to which they give imjilicif credit), they may have 
more speedy opportunity of wreaking their full vcns'^ance on the offender. 
This custom Is called Dkurna See Asiat. Respftrrhes, vol. Iv. p. 337. 

»• See Ward's History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, 4 vols 
8vo. where the facts above noticed are fully detailed See also Dr. Bucha 
nan's Christian Researches in Asia, and especially Mr. Charles Grant's 
"Observations on the Stale of Society amonjf the A niafir. Subjects of Great 
Britain, particularly wiUi respect to morals, and on the means of Impro^ng 
it," in vol. x-of the Reports of th» House of <;omnion • (1S12— 1813). Tit 
Bast India Compaay, Fourth Pan. 
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mill his gods when it is adrerse. Thon^ some mdividual 
instances of integrity have occurred in the intercourse of the 
Chinese with Europeans, yet their general character is that 
of fraud, lyinff, and hypocrisy. Polygamy universally pre- 
vails, as also the cruel pracHce of exposing infants to perish, 
not fewer than nme thousand of whom are computed to be 
annually destroyed at Pekin, and the same number in the 
rest of the empire.' 

Nor is the case materially different with the Mohamme- 
dans. Though their religion includes the acknowledgment 
of one living and true G(Mi ; yet, rejecting the Messiah, and 
attaching ^emselves to a sanguinary and lascivious im- 
postor, It pioauces no ffood enect upon their morals, but 
eaves them under the dominion of barbarity and voluptu- 
ousness. These and similar instances of corruption iu wor- 
ship, doctrine, and practice, which have prevailed and still 
exist in the heathen world, fully prove the utter insufficiency 
of natural reason to be a guide in religion ; and also show 
into what monstrous opinions and practices whole nations 
may be led, where that is their guide, without any help from 
revelation. Nor will it diminish the force of this argument, 
to say, diiat these instances of corruption are owing to an 
undue use of their reason, or that the measure of reasou, 
possessed by the heathen nations, is low and imperfect; 
since they are sufficiently skilful in whatever concerns their 
political or personal interests, in the arts of annoying their 
neighbours, and defending themselves against incursions, in 
forming alliances for their defence, and conducting the or- 
dinary affairs of life according to the m:\nners anf customs 
of their several countries. Nor are the absurdities in re- 
ligion, ivhich are found among the modem heathen nations, 
greater than those which (we have already seen)^ existed 
among the polished nations of antiquity before the publica- 
tion of the Gospel : which are a joint proof that no age or 
country, whether rude or civilized, instructed or uninstruct- 
ed, infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, is or can 
be secured by mere natural reason against fellmg into the 
grossest errors and corruptions in religion ; and, consequently, 
mat all mankind stand in need of a avrine revelation to make 
known to them the will of God, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which they owe to their Creator. 

y. Notwithstanding these important J^adx, and regardless 
of the confessions of the most distinguished ancient philo- 
sophers of their need of a revelation, it is objected by many 
in our own times, that there is no necessity for one ; that 
the book of nature is the only book to be studied ; and that 
philosophy and right reason are sufficient to instruct and to 
piteserve men in their duty. 

Answer 1. It is an undeniable fact, that the doctrines of 
Christianity (without considering at present what evidence 
and authority they possess^ have had a more powerful in- 
fluence upon men, than all the reasonings of the philoso- 
phers : and though modem opposers of revelation ascribe 
the ignorance and corraption oi the heathen, not to the in- 
sufficiency of the light of reason, but to their non-improve- 
ment of tnat light; yet, if this were tme, it would not prove 
that there i^; lO neea of a revelation, because it is certctin that 
the philosophers wanted some higher assistance than that 
of reason. 

Answer "2, With regard to the pretences of modern deists, 
.t is be observed that almost all men, where the Scriptures 
nave beert unknown, have in every age been gross idola- 
ters; the few exceptions that have existOt^, being in general 
a kind of atheistical philosophers. Deists, properly so called, 
ire chiefly fonnd in Christian countries, in the later ages, 
since Ohnstiaruty has extensively prevailed over idolatry,^ 

* Supplement lo the Encjclopndia Britannica, vol iii. rart i. article 
Qkma. Barrow's Travels in China, pp. 418— 4S7. BfUne's Retrospect of 
the Proteatant Mission to China, pp. 29, 30. 

• See pp. 16, 17. tupra. 

• The name of Deittt, as applied to those who are nu friends to revealed 
religion, is ktaid to have been first assumed, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, by some gentlemen In France and Italy, who were willing 
'o cover their opoosition to the Christian revelation by a more honoarable 
naiue titan that of AthtUf. Tlio earliest author, who mentions them, is 
Viret, a divine of great eminence among the first reformers ; who, in the 
episClo dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his *' Jrutruction Chre- 
ttmrn** (which wa4 published in 1563), speaks of some persons at that 
time who called ihoiaselves bv a new name, that of Deista. These, he 
tells us, pr.>fo!s-M»d to b»-lieve u Ood, but showed no regard to Jesus Christ, 
iijd con^i'l.Tfd tlie doctrine of the apostles and evangelists as fables 
and dreniiis. H»» adds that they laughed at all religion ; notwithstanding 
they conformed themselves, externally, to the religion of those with whom 
they were obliged to live, or whom they were desirous of pleasing, or 
whom they feared. Some of them, he observes, professed to beueve 
the immortality of the soul ; others were of the Epicurean optaiion in this 
point, as well as about the providence of God with respect to mankind, aa 
if he did not concern himself in the government of human affidrs. He 
If Ida. that many among them aet op for leamiof and pbQosophy, and were 



and in tlie countries where eroBS pagan idolatry could no 
longer be practised with credit and security. In these cir- 
cumstanceb, deists actjuire, as it were at second-hand, theii 
glinunering light iVom the book to which l^ey oppose it ; 
and it is a fact that almost all the things, which have been 
said wisely and truly by them, ari manifestly borrowed 

FROM THAT REVELATION WHICH THEY -REFUSE TO EMBRACE, 
AND WITHOUT WHICH THEY NEVER COULD HAVE BEEN 

ABLE TO HAVE DEUVERED SUCH TRUTHS. Now^ indeed, that 
our whole duty is clearly revealed, we not only see its agree- 
ment with reason, but are also enabled to deduce its obliga- 
tion from reason : but, if we had been destitute of all re- 
vealed relidon, it would have been a work of extreme dif- 
ficulty to have discovered our duty in jdl points. What 
ground indeed have the modem contemners of revelatioii to 
imagine, that, if they had lived without the light of the goe- 
pel, they* would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, and 
Cicero f How are they certain that they would have made 
such a right use of their reason, as to have discovered 
truth 1 If their lot had been among[ the vulsar. are they 
sure that they would not have been idolaters f It they had 
joined themselves to the philosophers, what sect would they 
have followed 1 Or, if they had set up for themselves, how 
are they certain that they would have Deen skilful enough to 
have deduced the several branches of their duty, or to nave 
applied them to the several cases of life, by argomentatiop 
and force of reason ? \X i% one thing to perceive that the 
rules of life, which are laid before us, are agreeable to reap 
son, and another thing to find out those rules by the mere 
light of reason. We see that many, who profess to govern 
themselves by the written rules of revealed religion, are 
nevertheless ignorant of their duty ; and how can any man 
be sure that nt should have made such a good use of his 
reason, as to have perfectly understood his duty without 
help ? We see that many of those, — ^who profess firmly to 
believe in that great and everlasting happiness which Christ 
has promised to obedience, and that ffreat and eternal misery 
which he has threatened against disobedience, — are yet hur- 
ried away by their lusts and passions to transgress the con- 
ditions 01 that covenant to which these promises and threat- 
eninffs are annexed ; and how can any man be sure, that he 
should be able to overcome these temptations, if these mo- 
tives were less known, or less powerfully enforced % But, 
suppose that he could by strenjrtii of reason demonstrate all 
these things to himself with the utmost possible clearness 
and distinctness, yet adl men are not equally capable of be- 
ing philosophers, though all men are ooliged to be equally 
religious. At least, thus much is certain, that the reward 
andpunishments of another world cannot be so powerfully 
enforced, in order to influence the lives of men, by a de- 
monstration of their reality from abstract reasoning, as bj 
one who assures them, by sufficient credentials, that he has 
actually been in that other state. 

Answer 3. Besides, the contradictory and discordant spe- 
culations of the modem opposera of revelation, who boast 
that reason is their God (even if they had not long since been 
fully answered), are so peat and so glaring, and Uie pre- 
cepts delivered by them Tor a mle of life are so utterly sub- 
versive of every principle of morality, as to demonstrate the 
absolute necessity of a divine revelation now (supposing one 
had never been given), in order to lead men to the worahip 
and knowledge of the trae God, and also to impart to them 
the knowledge of their duties to him, and towards one 
another. A brief statement of the recorded opinions of the 
principal opnosera of revelation in modem times, will prove 
and justify tnis remark. 

1. Concerning religion, the xmrship of God, and ihe expteia- 
iio>ia of mankind respecting a future state : 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the former 
part of the seventeenth century, and was the first, as he was 
the firreatest and best of the modem deistical philosophers), 
has laid down the following positions, viz. that Christianitj 
is the best religion ; that his own universal religion of na 

considered as persons of an acute and subtile genius ; and that, not con 
tont to perish alone In their error, they took pains to spread the poisoa, 
and to infect and corrupt others by their impious discourses, and their 
bad examples. Oayle'a DicUonary, article viret, cited in Dr. Leland s 
View of toe Deistical Writers, vol. i. p. 2. 

Modem infidelity, though it may assume the title of Deism, Is In fact IiuT« 
belter than diqguised atheism. A man seldom retains for any length of 
time his first deistical opinions ; his errors gradually multiply, liU he sinks 
to the last vradation of Impiety. The testimony or an infidel writer sub- 
stantiates this point. " Deism," says he, " is but the first step of reason 
out of superstition. No perscm remains a Deist, but through want of r%. 
flection, timidity, passion, or obstlnacy."~Briitan'8 Bk»dem Infid«UM 
Portrayed, p. 0. 
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one agieefl whoUy witlt ChiiilaBitT; tnd ecmtributiw to its 
establifihineBt; that all n^eekd idkion (meaning Chhs- 
tianity) is absolutely uncertain, and of little or no use ; that 
there is one supreme €rod, who is chiefly to be worshipped ; 
that jdety and Tirtue are the princi|Md part of his worship ; 
thai we mmt repent of our sins, and if we do so, God will 
pardon them ; mat there are rewards for good men, and 
pniBriimente ibr wicked men in a future state ; that these 
prioctples of his unirerBal religion are elearly known to all 
men, and tkat they were prind^y unknown to the Gentiles 
fwho compiiaed almost all men). Yet, notwithstanding his 
declaration in &Toiir of Christianity, he accuses all pre- 
tences to Ter^atioD oi folly and unreasonableness, and oon- 
temntnonaly rgeets its capital doctrines. 

Mr. Hlobbis, who was jrartly contemporary with Lord Her- 
bert, affirms Ikat the Scriptures are the voice of God, and yet 
that thej ian ao sudionty but what they derive from the 
^ince or tJbe ctvil power ; he acknowlec^ges, that inspira- 
tion is s sapematoial gift, and the immediate hand of God, 
and jei tbe ppetence to it is a sign of madness ; that a sub- 
ject Boj Judd firmly the faith of Christ in his heart, and 
jec Bay lawfully d^iy him before the magistrate, and that 
a sath a case it is not he that denies Christ before men, but 
hk goTeraat and the laws of his country ; that God ousts, 
and yet that that which is not matter is noticing; that honour, 
vofship, prayer, and praise are due to God, and yet that all 
lehffion is rioicnloos. 

Mb. BuMJirr, who liyed during the latter part of the seyen- 
teenth centou^, maintained that there is an mfinite uid eter- 
aal God, the creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that 
the worid was eternal ; that me worship we owe to God 
consists in pfayer to Him, and in praise of Him, uid yet he 
objects to pcayer as a duty; that we are to expect rewards 
and punishments heseafier, according to our actions in this 
life, which indodes the immortality of the soul, and yet 
that the sool of man is probably material (and of course 
mortal). 

The Kah. or SBunsBuay lived during the close ci the 

sevrateendi and the early part of the ei^teenth century. 

He aSfms ifast no^iing can be more fatal to virtue than the 

weak and uncertain belief of future rewaids and punish- 

OMots ; and that this beli^ takes away all motives to vir- 

tae; that tiie hope of rewards and the fear of pumshments 

Bttke virtne ooeroenary ; that it is disingenuous and servile 

to be iftflnenced by rewards ; and that the hope of rewards 

cannot coosiBt with virtne; and yet that the hofte of rewards 

b so 6r from bein|r derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we 

love virtue ; tiiat however mercenary the hope of rewards 

and the fear of punishments may be accounted, it is in many 

iaatanoes a gnat advantage, security, and support of virtue ; 

thtt all obligalioa to be virtuous arises from the advantages 

i^at is, the rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages 
that is, the pnnishments) of vice ; that those are to be cen- 
sored who represent the Gospel as a fraud ; tluit he hopes 
the Seleet Sermons of Dr. Wluchcot (to which Lord Shaftes- 
bury had written an elegant preface) will induce the enemies 
of Chrtftiaaity to like it better, and make Christians prize it 
the Boae; and that he hopes Christians will be secured 
against the temper of the irreooncileable enemies of the 
fith of the Gospel ; and yet he represents salvation as a 
ridicaloas thing ; and insinuates that Christ was influenced 
aad directed 1^ deep designs of ambition, and cherished a 
savage zeal awl persecuting spirit ; and that the Scriptures 
were a mcie artiul invention, to secure a profitable monopoly 
(fiaX is, of sinistCT advantages to the inventors^ ; that man is 
bom to religion, piety, ana adoratiour as well as to honour 
adfiaend^ip; that virtue is not complete without piety; 
yet he labours to make virtue wholly independent oi piety : 
that an die warrant for the authori^ of religious symbols 




and that, if true, they would be no proof of the truth of reve- 
lation ; that ridicule is the test of truth ; and yet, that ridicule 
itself must be brought to the test of reason ; that the Chris- 
tian religicm ought to be received when established by the 
Aafl^rate ; yet he grossly ridicules it where it was thus 
cstaMiriied ; that rebgion and virtue anpear to be so nearly 
eooneeted, that they are presumed to be inseparable com- 
panioos; and yet taat atheists often conduct memselves so 
vneH, as to seem to force us to confess them virtuous ; that 
as, who demes a God, sets up an opinion against the very 
* Jlhci B||; of society ; and yet that atheism has no direct 



natural tendency to take away a just sense of right and 
vnrong. 

Ma. CoLLUfs also wrote in the eariy part of the eighteenth 
century, and published a variety of objections against revela> 
tion. He amrms that man is a mere machine ; — that the 
soul is material and mortal ; — ^that Christ and his aposUes 
built on the predictions of fortunetellers and divines ;— that 
the prophets were mere fortune-tellers, and discoverers d 
lost go<:^ ; — that Christianity stands wholljr on a false foun- 
dation ; yet he speaks respectAilly of Christianity ; and also 
of the Epicureans, whom he at the same time considers as 
atheists. 

Contemporary with Collins was Mb. Woolston ; who, in 
hb Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under tfaepr^ 
tence of vindicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, en- 
deavours absolutely to destroy the truth of the facts receded 
in the GospeU. This writer asserts, that he is the farUiesI 
of any man from being engaged in the cause of infiddity ;— - 
that infidelity has no place m his heart ;— ^hat he writes for 
the honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity ;— and 
that his design in writing is to advance the Messiahship and 
truth of the holy Jesus ; ^* to whom," he says, ** be glory for 
ever^ Amen ;'* and yet, that the Gospels are full ofinored»* 
biliUes, impossibilities, and absurdities ; — that they resemble 
Gulliverian tales of persons and things, which out of romance 
never had a being; — that the miracles, recorded in the Gos- 
pels, taken litendly, will' not abide the test of reason mod 
common sense, but must be rejected, and the authority of 
Jesus along with them ; and at the same time, he casts the 
most scunuous reflections on Christ. 

With the two preceding writers Das. Tindal and Moeoam 
were contemporaiy. The former declares that Christiani^, 
stripped of the additions which mistake, policy, and circum- 
stances have made to it, is a most holy religion ; and yet, 
that the Scriptures are obscure, and fit oidy to perplex men, 
and that the two great parts of them are contradictory; — 
that all the doctrines of Christianity plainly speak tn«n- 
selves to be the will of an infiiutely wise and holy God . 
and yet, that the precepts of Chrisdanity are loose, un- 
determined, incapable of being understood l^y mankind 
at large, give wrong and unworthy apprehensions of God, 
and are generally moe and pernicious; — that natural re* 
ligion is so plain to all, even the most ignorant men, that 
God could not make it plainer, even if he were to convey, 
miiaralously, the very same ideas to all men; and yet, that 
idmost all mankind have had venr unworthy notions of God, 
and very wrong apprehensions of natural religion ;— that the 
principles of natural religion are so clear, tluit men cannot 
possibly mistake them ; and yet, that almost all men have 
grossly mistaken them, and imbibed a sunerstition worse 
Sian ageism. Dr. Mosoan asserts tliat Goci may oommuni- 
cate his will by immediate inspiration, and yet that it can 
never be proved that he has thus communicated his will, and 
that we are not to receive any thing on the authority of ieve» 
lation. 

Nearly at the same time were published numerous tracts 
by Ma. Chubb, in some of which he assumed the garb of 
Christiani^, though it is not difficult to perceive mat his 
true intention was to betray it. He declares that he hopes 
to share with his fHends in the fiivour of God, in that peace- 
ful and happy state which God has prepared for the virtuous 
and foithful, m some other future world ; and yet, that God 
does not interpose in the affairs of this world at all, and has 
nothing to do with the good or evil done by men here ;— that 
prayer may be useful, as a positive institution, by introduc- 
ing proper thoughts, affections, and actions ; and yet he inti- 
mates that it must be displeasing to God, and directly impro- 
per ; — ^that a state of rewards and punishments hereafter is 
one of the truths which are of the highest concern to men: 
and yet. that the arguments for the immortality of the soul 
are wholly unsatisfactory ; and that the soul is probably mat- 
ter ; — that men are accountable to God for all tiieir conduct, 
and will certainly be judged and dealt with accordiujg; to the 
truth and reality of their respective cases ; and yet, that men 
will not be fudged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, 
nor for their injustice and unkindness to eadi other ; but only 
for voluntary mjuries to the public ; and that even this is un- 
necessary and useless ; — that Ood may kindly reveal to the 
world, when greatly vitiated by error and ignorance, truths 
necessary to be known, and precepts necessary to be obey- 
ed ; and yet, that such a revelation would be, of course, un- 
certain and useless ; — that ("hrist^s misBion is, at least in his 
view, probably divine: anH yet, that (*})ri$^ in his opinion. 
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wns of no higher character than the founder of Ae Christian 
sect (that is, another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or Herbert) ; — ^that 
the New Testament, particularly the writings cf the apos- 
tles, contain excellent cautions and instnictions for our nght 
conduct; and that the New Testament yields much clearer 
Uffht than any other traditionary revelation ; and yet that the 
New Testament has contributed to the perplexi^and confu- 
sion of mankind, and exhibits doctrines heretical, dishonour- 
able to God, and injurious to men ; and that the apostles were 
impostors ; and that the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
resemble Jewish fables and popish legends rather than ac- 
counts of facts ; — ^that as, on the Christian scheme, Christ 
will be the judge of the (^uick and the dead, he has not on 
this account (that is, adnutting this to be true) any disagree- 
able apprehension on account of what he has written ; and 
ret he ridicules the birth and resurrection of Christ, repre- 
sents his instructions as inferior to those of the heathen phi- 
losophers and lawgivers, asserts his doctrines to be disho- 
nourable to God and injurious to mankind, and allows him 
not to be sinless, but merely not a gross sinner. He further 
declares, that the resurrection of Christ, if true, proves not 
Ae immortality of the soul ; — ^that the belief of a future state 
is of no advantage to society ; — that all religions are alike ; 
that it is of no consequence what reliffion a man embraces ; 
and he allows not any room for dependence on God's provi- 
dence, trust in him, and resignation to his will, as parts of 
duty or religion. 

Lord Bolinobroke declares that power and wisdom are 
the only attributes of God, which can be discovered by man- 
kind ; and yet that he is as far from denying the justice as 
the power of Qod ; that his goodness is manifest ; at the same 
time he ascribes every other perfection to God, as well as 
wisdom and power, and says, this is rational ; — that the wis- 
dom of God is merely a natural attribute, and in no sense 
moral ; and yet, that the wisdom of God operates in choosing 
what is fittest to be done (of couree, it is a moral attribute, 
involving perfect moral rectitude, as well as perfect know- 
ledge) ; — that God is gracious and beneficent; — that what- 
ever God has done is just and |rood ; — ^that such moral per- 
fections ar^ in God as Christians ascribe to him ; yet he 
censures divines for ascribing these perfections to God ; — 
that we learn from our own power and wisdom, the power 
and wisdom of Grod ; and yet, that it is profane to ascriW the 
excellencies of our nature to God, although without limit or 
imperfection. He undertakes to defend the righteousness of 
God against divines ; and yet asserts that holiness and right- 
eousness in God are like nothing in men ; that they cannot 
be conceived of by men, nor argued about with any certainty ; 
and that to talk of imitating God in his moral attributes is 
blasphemy ; — ^that God made all things ; and yet, that he did 
not determine the existence of particular men* (of course he 
did not determine the existence of any man, all men being 
particular men) ; — ^that he will not presume to deny, Uiat 
fhere have been ©articular providences ; and yet, that there 
is no foundation for the belief of any such providences, and 
that it is absurd and profane to assert or telieve them ; — 
that God is just, and that justice requires that rewards or 
punishments be measured to particular cases, according to 
tfieir circumstances, in proportion to the merit or demerit of 
every individufd, and yet, that God does not so measure out 
rewards or punishments ; and that, if he did, he would sub- 
vert human affaire ; that he concerns not himself with the 
afiaira of men at all ; or, if he does, that he regards only col- 
lective bodies of men, not individuals ; that he punishes 
none, except through the magistrate ; and that there will be 
no state oi future rewards or punishments ; — that divines 
are deserving of censure for saying that God made man to be 
nappy ; and yet he asserts that God made man to be happy 
here, and that the end of the human state is happiness ; — 
that the religion of nature is clear and obvious to all man- 
kind ; and yet that it has been unknown to the greatest part 
of mankind ; — ^that we know material substance, and are as- 
sured of it ; and yet, that wo know nothing of either matter 
or spirit; — that there is, undeniably, someming in our con- 
stitution, beyond the known properties of matter ; and yet, 
that the soul is material and mortal ; and that to say the soul 
is immaterial, is the same thing as to say that two and two 
are five; — that self-love is the great law of our nature; and 
yet, that univereal benevolence is the great law of our na- 
ture ; — that Christianity is a republication of the religion of 
nature, and a benevolent system ; that its morals are pure ; 
and that he is determined to seek for genuine Christiani^ 
with the simplicity of spirit with which Christ himself' 



taught it in the Gospel ; and yet a great part of his works^ 
paraculariy of his philosophical works, was written for no 
other end but to destroy Christianity. He also declaree* 
that there is no conscience in man, except artificially ; — that 
it is more natural to believe many gods than to believe one. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century flourished 
David Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elegant 
style, have secured for his writings an extensive circulation* 
He asserts that there is no perceptible connection between 
cause and effect ; — ^that the belief or such connection is merely 
a matter of custom ;— that experience can show us no tucn 
connection ; — ^that we cannot with any reason conclude that, 
because an effect has taken place once, it will take place 
again ; — that it is uncertain and useless to argue from the 
course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause ; — that we 
cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue the existence of 
an intelligent cause of atl things ; — that there is no reason to 
believe that the universe proceeded from a cause; — that 
there are no solid arguments to prove the existence of a God ; 
— ^that experience can furnish no argument concerning mat^ 
ten of fact, is in this case useless, and can give rise to no 
inference or conclusion ; and yet, that experience is our only 
guide in mattera of fact, and the existence of objects ; — ^that 
it is universally allowed, that nothing exists without a cause ; 
— that every effect is so precisely determined, that no other 
effect could, in such circumstances, have possibly resulted 
from the operation of its cause ; — ^that the relation of cause 
is absolutely necessary to the propagation of our species, and 
the regulation of our conduct ; — that voluntajy actions are 
necessary, and determined by a fixed connection between 
cause and effect; — that motives are causes operating neces- 
sarily on the will ; — that man is a mere machme (that is, an 
object operated on necessarily by external causes) VT-that 
there is no contingency (that is, nothing happening without 
a settled cause) in the universe ; and that matter and motion 
may be regarded as the cause of thought (that is, the soul is 
a material cause, and thought its effect) ; — that God dia- 
covera to us only faint traces of his character ; and that it 
would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any per- 
fection which is not oiscovered to the full in his works (and 
of course, that it would be flattery or presumption to ascribe 
any perfection to God) ; — that it is unreasonable to believe 
God to be wise and good ;*-that what we believe to be a per- 
fection in God may be a defect (that is holiness, justice, wis- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and truth may be defects in God) ; 
—consequently injustice, folly, malice, and falsehood may 
be excellencies in his character ; — that no reward or punish 
ment can be rationally expected beyond what is already 
known by experience and observation. 

While Hume and Bolingbroke were propagatiiig these 
sentiments in England, Voltaire, Diderot, D'A^mbert, 
Frederick H. King of Prussia, and other distinguished wri- 
tere had confederated for the avowed purpose ofannihilating 
the Christian religion. The printed works of the three first- 
named writere are too voluminous to admit of extracts : but 
it may be stated generally, that their private correspondence, 
which has been published, exhibits a total disregard of truth 
and honour, together with such a disgusting compound of 
falsehood, envy, malignity, hatred, contempt of one anothei 
and of all the world, as cannot but convey a horrible impres- 
sion of the spirit and tendency of infideuty. It is howevex 
principally in the posthumous works of the King of Prussia 
that we see a faithful delineation of the real tenets and opi- 
nions of the most celebrated philosophers of the Continent, oif 
the founders and legislatore of the great empire of infidelity, 
with the philosophic monarch himself at their head . K very se- 
cret of their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and con- 
fidential correspondence with each other ; and there we see 
that they were pretended deists, but real atheists ; that, al- 
though the name of a Supreme Being was sometimes men- 
tioned, yet it was seldom mentioned out with ridicule and 
contempt; and that they never conceived him to be any thing 
more than the intelligent principle that animates all nature, 
the source of life and motion, the sensorium of the universe - 
but in other respects totally unconnected with the earth and 
its inhabitants. " In consequence of this doctrine these phi- 
losophera rejected all idea of a providence and a moral go- 
vernor of the world. They ascribed every effect to fate or 
fortune, to necessity or chance ; they denied the existence of 
a soul distinct from the body ; they conceived man to be no- 
thing more than an organized lump of matter, a mere macliine, 
an ingenious piece of clock-work, which, when the wheels 
refuse to act, stands still, and loses all power and motion foi 
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ef*w. Th«y acknowledged aothing beyond the gjave, no 
fte ni re cd on, no futnxe existence, no fatnre Tetribntion ; they 
constdered death as an etenial sleep, as the total extinction 
rfofu being; and tiiey stiffmatiied all opinions different from 
tbeee with the names of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, 
fimaticisin, and idolatry.**' 

Sodi are the Tarious, contradictory, and impious tenets 
prooiulgated by the most oninent champions of what is call- 
ed deiam^ (and wMch have been repeated in different ways 
by the oppoaera of lerelation in our age), concerning reli- 
jgion, the worship of God, and the expectations of mankind 
lespeetins ^ fdtme state. We shall only add, that though 
&e infid^ of the present day jnofess to be the disciples of 
nature, and to r e ce ive her tmerring instructions, yet they dif- 
fer from each other with an almost endless Tarie^. Haying 
gradually receded fiom Xme Christianity to false, some are 
anbe^ey<»s is the nature, some in the proyidence, and others 
eyen in the aisteoce of a God ; but all of them are unani- 
mous in z^eetins the divine testimony, and in renouncing 
the God of tfae Bible. Let us now take a brief view, 
2. Cftkarpneepts eoneemmg marak, 
LcHZD HfsBCBT declared, that men are not hastily, or on 
saall graaadsj to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily 
eoBsmotioo ; that the indulgence of lust and of anger is no 
wtse to be blamed than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, 
or the drowsioess produced by lethargy. 
Kb. Hobbes asserted that the ci?il or municipal law is the 



only foundation of riefat and wrong ; that where there is no 
dnl law, every man^ judgment is the only standard of right 
and wrong ; that the sovereign is not bound by any obligation 
of truth or iosiice, and can do no wrong to his subjects ; that 
every man has a right to all things, and may law^lly get 
diemif hecan! 

Loan BoiJiroBiioKK resolved all morality into self-love as 
its principle, and taught that ambition, tne lust of power, 
tensuaUtj, and avarice may be lawfully gratified, if they 
eia be tajtiy gratified ; that the sole foundation of modesty 
is vaiuty, or a wish to show ourselves superior to mere am- 
mals ; than man lives only in the present world, and is only 
a superor animal ; titat the chief end of man is to gratify the 
ippetnes and incliDations of the flesh ; that modesty is in- 
spued by mere prejudice ; and that polygamy is a part of the 
law or religion of nature. He also mtimates that adultery is 
00 vit^tion k£ the law of nature ; and that there is no wrong, 
exeept in the hishest lewdness. 

Mb. Huan (me immorality of whose principles is dis- 
played in his PrivaU Comapondmce recently published)* 
mamtaned, that selMenial, self-mortification, and humilit]^ 
aie not virmes, but are useless and misohievous ; that they 
sbiptfy the understaDdinff, sour the temper, and harden the 
beni; that pride, self valuation. Ingenuity, eloquence, quick- 
B^ Off "dioaght, easiness of expression, delicacy of taste, 
rtieaeth of £>dy, and cleanliness, are virtues ; and, conse- 
qoenSy, that to want honesty, to want understanding, and to 
want strength of body, are equally the subjects of moral dis- 
apj^pbadoo ; that aduiltery mtitt he practised, if men wouM 
ootain all the advantages of life ; that, if generally practised, 
it wonld in time cease to be scandalous ; and tnat if prac- 
tised secretly and freouently, it would by degrees come to be 
thought no crime at all ! ! ! 

ML GiBBoir, one of the most decent of modem infidels, has 
^ren a biographical account of himself, and what is the re- 
solt of die moral portrait there exhibitea 1 Amid all the po- 
^ and splendour of literary culture, not a single line of mo- 
ral beauty is perceptible. There is ** no fear of God, no 
lerereeoe for sacred things, no regard for the welfare of the 
hmasi race ; but the most heartless and sordid selfishness, 
vain ^ory, a desire of admiration, adulation of the great and 
wealoy, eootempt of the poor, and supreme devotedness to 
his own sntification." 

Both VoLTUBB and Hklvbtius advocated the unlimited 
grati^canon of the sensual appetites, and the latter held that 
It is not agreeable to policy to regard galktrUry (that is, un- 
lawful inlerooarae with married women) as a vice in a moral 
sense ; aiui that, if men will call it a vice, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are vices which are useful in certain ages 
ad coontiies ! In other words, that in those countries such 

» Bp. Portetis'a Charge in 1794. (Trmcts, pp. 266, 267.) 

• Dr. I>Kiglit'8 Nature, Ac. of Infidel Philosophy, pp. 20-^2. Most of the 
^KcetSK fiBtcmenia of tbe oppotera of revelation, as well as of those 
«licii fatfiov cooeemmg znoraia, are selected from Dr. Leland's View of 
(l^BcMCical WTtoers, where their identical ezpresaions are given, and their 
bUea are exposed with (retf depth of araument and learning. 

* " OwreaeoD deoc^ of Dsvld Biune with several distinguished Per- 
«»** LMdoiB, 18201 iia 
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vices are virtues. Rovssxao, a tidef, a liar, and a de- 
bauched profligate, according to his own printed *' Confes- 
sions ;" also had recourse to feeUngg as his standard of mo- 
rality. ** I have only to consult myself,' said he, " concern- 
ing what I do. All that I fed to be rirfit, is right. What- 
ever I feel to be wronjr, is wrong. All the morality of our 
actions lies in the judgment we ourselves form of them "* 
And iust before the French revolution broke out, it is a known 
fact that the idea of moral obligation was exploded among 
the infidel clubs that existed in every part of France. 

Such is the niorality taught by some of Uiose who in the 
last century claimed to be received as the masters of reason. 
It were no difficult task to add to their precepts many simi- 
lar ones from the opponents of revelation in our own times ; 
but aa they only re-assert the athebtical and immoral tenets 
of their predecessors with increased malignity and grossness, 
we shall spare the reader the pain of perusing paseoffes Uiat 
cannot but shock the mind of every one who cherishes the 
least regard for decency or social coder. Let us advert, how- 
ever, for a moment, to the effects produced by these princi- 
ples on an entire people^ and also on indimduai, 

TTie only instance in which the avowed rejectors of revela- 
tion have possessed the supreme power and government of a 
country, and have attempted to dispose of human happiness 
according to their own doctrines and wishes, is Uiat of 
France during the greater part of the revolution, which, it is 
now well known, was effected by the abettors of infidelity. 
The great majority of the nation had become infidels. The 
name and profession of Christiani^ was renounced by the le- 
gislature ; and the abolition of theCfhristian aera was proclaim- 
ed. Death was declared by an act of the republican govern- 
ment to be an eternal sleeo. The existence of the Deity, and 
the immortality of the souJ, were formally disavowed by the 
National Convention ; and the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead was declared to have been only preached by 
superstition for the torment of the living. All the religions 
in the world were proclaimed to be the daughters of igno- 
rance and pride ; and it was decreed to be tne duty of^the 
convention to assume the honourable office of disseminating 
atheism (which was blasphemously affirmed to be txuih) over 
all the world. As a part of this duty, the convention further 
decreed, that its express renunciation of all religious worship 
should, like its invitations to rebellion, be translated into aU 
foreign languages ; and it was asserted and received in the 
convention, that the adversaries of religion had deserved well 
of their country ! Correspondent with these professions and 
declarations were the effects actually produced. Public wor- 
ship was utterly abolished. The churches were converted 
into ** temples of reason,*' in which atheistical and licentious 
homilies were substituted for the proscribed service ; and an 
absurd and ludicrous imitation of the pagan mythology was 
exhibited under the title of the '* religion of reason." In the 
principal church of every town a tutelary goddess was in- 
stallea with a ceremony eoually pedantic, frivolous, and pro- 
fane ; and the females, selected to personify this new divi- 
nity, were mostly prostitutes, who received the adorations c^ 
the attendant municipal officm^ and of the multitudes, whom 
fear, or force, or motive of gain, had collected together on 
the occasion. Coniemvt for religion or decency bec^ome the 
test of attachment to tne government ; and the gross infrac- 
tion of any moral or social duty was deemed a proof of civisnu 
and a victory over prejudice. All distinctions of rig^t ana 
wrong were confounded. The grossest debauchery triumphed. 
The reign of atheism and of reason was the reign of terror. 
" Then nroscription followed upon proscription ; tragedy fol- 
lowed aner tragedy, in almost nreathless succession, on the 
theatre of France. Almost the whole nation was converted 
into a horde of assassins. Democracy and atheism, hand in 
hand, desolated the country, and converted it into one vast 
field of rapine and of blood.*' In one part of France, the 
course of a river (the Loire^ was impeded by the drowned 
bodies of the ministers of religion, several hundreds of whom 
were destroyed in its waters; childupn were sentenced to 
death for the faith and loyalty of their parents ; and they, 
whose infancy had sheltered them from the fire of the so]dieiy, 
were bayoneted as they clung about the knees of their de- 
stroyers. The moral and social ties were unloosed, or rather 
torn asunder. For a man to accuse his own father was de- 
clared to be an act of civism, worthy of a true republican ; 
and to neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be 
punished with death. Accordingly, women denounced their 

« HelveUos. De I'Esprlt. torn. L disc 2 eh. 15. p. 176^ e/sef. 
i EmiUB«» torn. L py. i66>lfla 
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hosbandSf and mothers their soiib, as bad citizens and trai- 
tors ; while many women, not of the dress of the common 
people nor of infamous reputation, but respectable in cha- 
racter and appearance, seized with savage ferocity between 
their teeth the mangled limbs of their mmxlered countrymen. 
^* France during this period was a theatre of crimes, which, 
ai\er all precedug perpetrations, have excited in the mind of 
every spectator amazement and horror. The miseries so^ 
<ered by that single nation have obliged all the histories of 
the preceding sufferings of mankind into idle tales, and haV^ 
been enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, wi&out 
a number, and without a name. The kingdom appeared to 
be changed into one great prison; the inhabitants converted into 
felons ; and the conmion doom of man commuted for the vio- 
lence of tbe sword and bayonet, the sucking boat and the 
guillotine. To contemplative men it seemed for a season as 
ff the ^ell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world 
summoned to its execution and its funeral." Within the short 
period of ten years, not less than three millions of human be- 
ings are supposed to have perished, in that sin^e country, 
by the influence of atheism* Were the world to adopt and 
be governed by the doctrines of rerolutionaiy France, what 
crimes would not mankind perpetrate I What agonies would 
they not suffer ?i Yet republican France is hdd up in the 
present day as an example wortirjr to be followed in tiiis 
coun^ ! 

Witn regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we 
may remarK that the effects which it produces are perfectly 
in unison with the principles which its advocates have main- 
tained. In order to accomplish &eir designs, there is no 
baseness in hypocrisy to which tiiey have not submitted. 
Almost all of diem have worn a mask of friendship, that they 
might stab Christianity to the heart; they have professed a 
reverence for it, while they were aiming to destroy it. Lord 
Herbert, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Wodston, Tindal, 
Chubb, and Lord Bolingbroke, were all guilty of the vile hy- 
pocrisy of lying, while they were employed in no other de- 
sign tnan to destroy it. Collins, though he had no belief in 
Christianity, yet qualified himself fer avil office by partaking 
of the Lonr s Supper ; and Shaftesbury and others were guilty 
of the same base hypocxisy. ^^ Sudi faithless professions, 
such gross violations of truth in Christians, would have been 

8 reclaimed to the universe by tiiese yeiy writers as infemoua 
esertions of principle and decency, b it less infemous in 
themselves 1 All hypocrisy is detestable ; but none is so de- 
testable as that which is codly written with fhll premedita- 
tion, by a man of tal^ats, assuming the diaracter of a moral 
and religious instructor, a minister, a prophet of the truth of 
the infinite God. IVuth is a virtue perfbctiy defined, mathe- 
matically clear, and completdy understood by all men of 
common sense. There can be no haltings between uttering 
Inath and felsefaood, no doubts, no mistakes; as between 
piety and enthusiasm, frugality and parsimony, generosity 
and profuaon. Transgression, therefore, is always a known, 
defimtive, ddiberate villany. In the sudden moment or 
strong temptation, in the hour of unguarded attack, in the 
flutter and trepidation of unexpected alarm, tiie best man may, 
periiaps, be surprised into any nn ; but he, who can coolly, 
of stMidy design, and with no unusual impulse, utter false- 
hood, and vent hypocrisy, is not far fW>m miished depravity. 
«* The morals of Rocnester and Wharton need no com- 
ment. Woolston was a gross bla^hemer. Blount sdicited 
his sister-in-law to marry him, axid being refused diot hinih 
self. Tindal was originally a protestant, then turned papist, 
then protestant again, merely to suit the times, and vras at 
the same time infemous iot vice in general, <ind the total 
want of principle. He is said to have died with this prayer 
iti his mouth : * If there is a God, 1 desire that he may have 
mticy on me.' Hobbes wrote bos Leviathan to serve the 
cause of Charles I., but finding him fail of success, he 
turned it to the defence of Cromwell, and made a merit of this 
fact to the usurper ; as Hobbes himself unblushingly declared 
to lord Clarendon. Morgan had no regard to truth; as is 
evident from his numerous falsifications of Scripture, as well 
as from the vile hypocrisy of professing himseu a Christian 
in those very writings in which he labours to destroy Chris- 
tianity. Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, requested his 
friend D*Alembert to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, 
by denyingthat he was the author of the Philosophical Dic- 
tionary. D'Alembert in his answer informed him, that he 

> The details, on which the above representation Is founded, may be seen 
at length in the Abb^ Barruel's Memoirs of Jacobinism : Oifford's Resi- 
dence in FrMrse daring the Tears 179S»-17S^ voL ii. and Adolphua's His- 
tory of Fraaos. vol ii. Dwight't Byitem of Theology, yoL t. p. flS. 



had told the lie. Voltaire has indeed ex|.re8Md his own 
moral character perfectiy in the follovring words : * Monsieur 
Abbi, I must be read, no matter whether 1 am belieyed or 
not.^ "3 He also solemnly professed to believe the religious 
tenets of the Romish churcn, although at the same time he 
doubted the existence of a God, ana at the very moment in 
which he was plotting the destruction of Christianity, and 



introducing the awfiif watch-word of his party, " JSer 
Plhfitm^** — at that very moment, with bended knee, and 
uplifted eye, he adorea the cross of Christ, and received 
the host in tiie communion of the church of Rome. This 
man was also a shameless adulterer, who, with his abandoned 
mistress, violated the confidence of his visitors, by opening 
their letters ;^ and his total want of all principle, moral or 
religious, hu impudent audacity, his filthy sensuality, his 
persecuting envy, his base adulation, his unwearied treach- 
ery, bis tyranny, his cruelty, his profligacy, and his hypo- 
crisy, will rendfer him for ever the Mom, as his imbounaed 
powers will the wonder, of mankind. 

The dishonesty, neijuiy, and jpross profligacy of Rousseau* 
who alternately jpro^Hsed and abiured the Rioman catholic and 
protestant religions, without believing either, and who died 
m the yery act of uttering a notorious falsehood to his Crea- 
tor, — as well as of Paine and other advocates of infidelity^— 
are too notorious to render it necessary to pollute these pages 
with the details of them« 

VI. Since then the history and actual condition of man- 
kind, in all ages, concur to snow that a divine reyelation is 
not only possible and probable, but also absolutely necessary 
to recover them out of their universal corruption and de- 
generacy, and to make known to tiiem the proper object 
of their belief and worship, as well as their present duties 
and future expectations ; it remains that we (insider ths 

POSSIBLE MSARS OF COBfMUmOATINO SUCH RBVSLATIQir TO THE 
WOULD. 

There appear to be only two methods by whidi an ex- 
traordinary discovery of the will of God m&j be made to 
man : viz. 1. An immediate revelation, by inspiration or 
otherwise, to every individual of the human race ; or else, 
2. A commission, accompanied vrith indisputable credentials, 
bestowed on some to convince others thM they were aetixally 
delegated by God, in order to instruct tiiem m tiioee things 
whidi he has revealed. 

1. But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty should 
vmmediatdy inapire, or make a dired revekOion to, kvsrt 9ar- 
Ueukerpenon in the world.- for either he must so powenully 
influence the minds and affections of men, as to take away 
their choice and fireedom of acting (which would be to offer 
violence to human nature) ; or el^ men would, for the most 
part, have continued in their evil courses and practices, 
and have denied God in their lives; theu^ tiieir under- 
stuidinffs were ever so dearly and fully convinced of his 
will ana commandments, as web as of his eternal power and 
goAiead. 

But even if God were wiOing to vouchsaib some inunediate 
revelation of himself to vicious and immoral persons, how can 
we be assured that they would be converted 1 Would they not 
rather find out some pretence to persuade themselves that it 
was no re(U revelation, but the e&ct of natural agents, or of 
melancholy and a disturbed imagination ? They might, perhaps, 
be terrified for the present ; but there is every reason to appre- 
hend, from tiie known infirmity and depravity of mankind, that 
such persons would soon stifle their terrors with their aocoa- 
tomed arguments for atheism and infidelity. 

Independentiy, however, of the inejfcacy of immediate m- 
velotion to eveiy man in particular, supposing it to be thus 
made— great and universal confusion would be the result *' It 
would imhinge our minds ; it would break the main-spring of the 
mental world, and throw it back into the state of moral chaos. 
It would render uncertain every criterion of rig^t and Tm>ng, of 
truth and error. It would set aside all those rules by which 
we learn, and reason, and judge. It would break down every 
barrier of reason, and let the £mcy loose to play hxx wiixl- 
est freaks, and indulge her most delirious dreams. It would 
destroy the freedom as well as the regularity of our minds, and 
compel an involuntary assent to whatever God might be sof^ 
posed to dictate :'* and, in short, it would fill the world with con- 
tinual impostures and delusions ; for, if every one had a revela- 
tion to himself every one might pretend to others what ha 

• Dwiglit on bUldelity, pp 47, 4B. 

• Crush the Wretch f meaning Jesus Christ. 

« See the publication intituled Fits Privefi de VottairB tt de Madame d^ 
ChateUt, Paris. 1890. 8vo. 
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■ad one mmn miglrt 1m dehid«d bj the pntenoa of m 
Rwlat ion made to another, againat an ezprew revelatioii made 
to Wmafif. And thiB» we may ooodode, would often happen 
fimm what we expoience e^erj day : for if men can be penrerted 
by the aits and inaniiMitioiis of otibers, agtmst their own reason 
and jodgment, thej might as well be prevailed upon to act 
4gaittst a leveJatkm made to them ; though revtilations should 
be things as commnn and fiimilisr among men as reason itself is. 



Immediate lerelaliGns, therefore, to every particular in- 
dlTidual, wonoid YiATe been needless and superfluous ; they 
would l^ETe been unsoitahle to the majesty and honour of 
God: ikusj ^ould hare been ineffectual to the ends for 
which they were designed ; and would hare afforded oo- 
ca^on for many mofe pretences to impostures than there 
are now in the world. 

^. The only other wmy by which the diTine will can he 

revealed to mmHnd, is that which the Scripture^afiKnn to 

bsre aetmlly been employed: riz. the oualifyinff of jser- 

tun pecMBS to declare taat will to others, by inrallible ukps 

and eri de aoes dnt tiiey are authorized and commissionedoy 

Gcd. What ihoae eridences are, will be discussed in a 

ss b sM ac D t page. It is, however, but reasonable to suppose, 

Aat drhne revelations should be committed to writing, in 

order that diey might be preserved for the benefit of man- 

Jdod, and delrveref down genuine and uaoouupted to pos- 

loity: for, 

p.) Oral Tradition is so uncertain and so insecure a 
gude, that if a revelation claiming to be divine be not trans- 
mitted by writing, it cannot possibly be preserved in its 
purity, or serve mankind as a certain rule of faith and of 

In illiifltnilioii of this remark, we may obaerve, that writing 
B a moie aeciire aieChod of conveyance than tradition, being 
neither so liable to involuntary mistakes, through weakness of 
■eaoiy or naderitanding, nor so subject to voluntary falsifica* 
tieas, sappresMons, or additions, either out of malice or design. 
" li m ako a method of conveyance more natural and human. 
It k aadimg cxtmerdinary for a book to be transmitted pure and 
eolBe fipoB geaeration to generation : but a traditionary doctrine, 
wpwieny if it be of any considerable length, caimot really be 
pm s M f ed withont a nnrarle, without the occasional inlerposi- 
doo of Aiaugjbtj God to renew the memory of it at particular 
ialavsls, or hia fontiniial ■saistsnce and inspintion to keep it 
ttmty* afive and vigorona. It is likewise a method of convejr- 
aaea moie 'iMfimii and oniform, presenting itself to all at once, 
and to afl afike, ia be compared togedier ; whereas a traditioBary 
dectEiBe waoA be 'P5 ?fn u»m "^ «*^ by httle and little, and without 
imronirated differently at difiereat times by diffiwent 
It is, moreover, a method of conveyance more general 
WM& ttbsive. A man's writings reach further than his words ; 
sad aonAy wa need not observe, that it is the prsetice of mankind, 
whenever ihey vronld publish any thmg, to have it written or 
pniitadinaboak.''» 

(S.) Fm^kBT^ e x por ien te shows that writing is a method 
of eooveyaaee more lasting than tradition. 

It ia an eld and tiHe ob a er r a tion, that a word heard perishes^ 
but a letter written reaahM.^ Jesus Christ is said to hsve per- 
fismaJ aiaiiy other mirades, and to have done many other me* 
tfaiDgs, besides those which have been committed to 
;' bat, observe, how much more lUthfiil record is than 
■me report; tiie few, eo mp a i a t ively speaking, which were writ- 
lea, are pie a n v ul and credited, while the many, whidi were 
net lecutd e d in writhig, have long since been utterly lost and 
fa t y Uen . ** Every thing, of any consequence, we dedre to have 
in vni^ig. By this, lima are promulgated ; by this, arts and 
scieam are propagated ; by this, titles and estates are secured. 
And what do we know of ancient history, but the little that 
Cometh down to as in books and writings 1 Tradition passeth 
away like the morning cloud ; but books may live as hmg as 
the smi and moon endureth."^ 

(3.1 To die preceding arguments for the usefblnees and 
e^ie£eney of written revdation, arising from the uncer- 
tOBty of oral traditic -^ and the neater security and advan- 
I of writing, we may add, mat it is certainly more fiiir 
open, more free from suspicion of any fraud or con- 

» Bp. Hewtat^M Wcrka, voL \r. dlMert. 2. pp. 19—23. 8vo. etfit. The same 
^ae of uie*>n»enf, sod aetflj kk tritnilar terms, Is stated and illustrated by 



^ TUlUaoB, Works, voL Ti pp. 233. et seq. London, 1890. 8to. 
•Vox ndlia perfeTsttera seripta manet. • John zx. 30. xxi. 2& 



tiiTanoe. to have a mligion peserved in writinff, there to be 
read and examined by all, tnan to have it left only with a 
few, to be by them eommuniwited in discourse to others; as 
no two persons exnress the same thing exactly in the same 
manner, nor even me same parson at Afferent tmies. 

The heathen philosophers had their ex9teric and e99terU 
doctrines, as they dirtinguished them ; that ia, some which they 
generally delivered, and others which they commnnirated only 
to a few select auditors : but the first propagators of Christianity, 
knowing no such distinction, delivered the whole doctrine whidi 
thc^r professed to have received firom God. The heathen priests 
had their mysteries, which were to be concealed from the pro- 
fime vulgar ; but Christianity can never be made too publie. 
Most ot^r religions also are committed to writing for the use 
of their particular professors ; and it would be a pfehulioe to 
the Christian religion if it did not enjoy the same advantage. 
*< The Jews had what they called an oral law, as well as a writ" 
ten one ; and the one as well as the other they asserted to have 
been given bj God on Mount Sinai — the oral to serve as a com- 
ment or explanation of the written law. But, in process of time, 
these traditions multiplied so iiMt, that the Jevrs found it neoea> 
sary to keep their tniditiona no longer as tnMlitions, but com- 
mitted them to writing ; and they are now preserved in the books 
called the Tahnuda. So fidlible is tradition, so much more se- 
cure is writing, even in the opuuon of the greatest tnMlitionists : 
and if the doctrines of reUgion must, one time or other, be 
written, it is better surely to have diem written by inspired au- 
thors at first, than by others afierwrarda." 

(4.) Lastly, the importance of the matter, the tviety of 
die subjects, and the design of the institutions, contained in 
those books, which Jews and Christians account to be sa> 
cred, are additional reasons why they should be committed 
to writing. ** The matter is of no less importance than the 
whole wfll of God and the salvation of mankind, our duty 
here and our happiness hereafter; and if any thing deserves 
to be written, do not these things [deserve to be recorded] 
in the most lasting^ oharactersl The subjeots likewise are 
very various histories of times past and prophecies of things 
to come, orations and epistles, sublime pomts of fhith and 
plain rules of practice, hymns and prayers aaftd thank»* 
givings, all too excellent to be forgotten, but too many all to 
be remembered. The law was for a single nation ; but the 
Gospel is for the whole worid. For a single nation it vras 
requisite that their laws should be written, or to what osb 
they appeal, aad by what can ther regulate thek praetioe ^ 
And it It was necessaiy for the law to be written, it wa> 
certainly mneh mors necessary for the Gospel, which wa 
designed to be both of perpetual and universal obligation, i 
religion for all ages and for all nations.**' 



«BpL N«wtoii*a Works, voLiv. p. 91. 



The necessity of a divine revelation having been proved 
and the probability ^at such a revelation would be given f 
mankind having been shown, it remains that we examiiw 
the pretensions of the Old and New Testaments to be thai 
revelation. Among the numerous attacks which have bees 
made on the truth of Christianity, one of the most formida^ 
ble is that which is directed agamst the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of 
rules and opinions from a series of books, which were not 
written by the authors to whom we ascribe them ; and thai 
the volume to which we give the title of divine, and which 
is the basis of our fiuth and manners, is a forgery of latei 
ages. It is therefore of importance to ascertam. first, the 
genuineness, authenticity, and incomiptness of the several 
books contained in ^e Bible, considered simply as compo- 
sitions: the credibility of their respective authors win next 
be investigated ; and their claims to be received as divinely 
inspired ^11 then be examined. In discussing these mo- 
mentous topics, it would, perhaps, be the shorter way, to 
prove fiirst, the genuineness, authenticity, incorruptness, and 
mspiration of the New Testament :* for, if its claims to be 
received as a divinely in^ired book be admitted, no rea* 
sonable doubt can be entertained of the divine inspiration, 
&c. of the Old Testament; because the writers of tiie New 
Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample quo- 
tations from it As, however, the modem impugners of 
revelation have directed their arguments chiefly agmntf 

• Bp. Newton's Works, vol. iv. p SB. , ^ 

• This \» the method pursued by Bishop Blarsh, in sis Course of Lso 
turea on the several Branches of Divtoity. Psrt VD Lectures xxal.— 
xxxviL Cambridgo. 18S3, 8vo. 
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the Old Testament, in order tiiat, by impeaching its credi- 
bility, they may with sreater probability of success under- 
mine and invaudate the dispensation revealed in Ae New 
Testament, we shall commence with the Old Testament ;i 
because if that be true (the dispensation it contains bein^ 
introductory to that contained in the New Testament) the 



the latter, being founded on and perfeetive ( f the fbrmac, 
must of necessity be true also. By adopting this arrange- 
ment, it is possible that some few arguments may be reneated ; 
but the importance of the subjects discussed will (it is hoped) 
be deemeo a satis&ctory apology for such unavoidable re 
petitions. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION I. • 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

r. The Hebrevf Scriptures tohy termed the Old Testament, — H. Great importance of the question, -whether the Books con- 
tamed in the Old Testament are genuine or spurious, — Genuineness and Authenticity defined. — HI. Genuineness of the 
Canonical Books of the Old Testament, — 1. Extsbital Pboofs of the Genuineness of the Old Testament, — (1.) The 
Manner in which these Books have been transmitted to us, (2.) The Paucity of Books extant -when they were -written* 
(3.) The Testimony of the Jews. (4.) A particular Tribe was set apart to preserve these Writing's, (5.) Quotations of 
them by ancient Jews, (6.) The evidence of ancient Versions. — 2, Intxbnal Eyidencs. — (1.) language, style, and man- 
ner of writing, (20 Circumstantiality of the JStarratives contained in the Old Testamentd — ^IV. Proofs of the genuineness 
and authenticity of^the Pentateuch in particular, — 1. From the language in which it is written, — 2. lYom the nature of 
the Mosaic /aww--3. From the united historical testimony of Jews and Gentiles. — 4. From the contents of the Pentateucft^ 
— V. Objections to the authenticity of the Pentateuch considered and refuted. 



I. The Hebrew Scriptukes why termed th^ Old Tes- 
tament. 

The books, which the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews have 
long venerated as divine, are usually called " The Old Tes- 
tament," in order to distinguish them from those sacred 
books, which contain the doctrines, precepts, and promises 
of the Christian religion, and which are distinguished by the 
appellation of " The New Testament." The appellation 
of " Testament" is derived from 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14. ; m which 
place the words » ristxautf ^tx^nn and « Keum Ai«diK« are by the 
old Latin translators rendered antiquum testamentum and 
novum ieaiamenium, old and new testament, instead of anti' 
quum fosdus and nomim fasdus^ the old and neto covenant ; for 
although the Greek word Juh^toui signifies both testament and 
covenant, yet it uniformly corresponds with the Hebrew 
word Berii/iy which constantly signifies a covenant* The 
term " old covenant," used by St. Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 14., 
does not denote the entire collection of writings which we 
term the Bible, but those ancient institut;|ons, promises, 
threatenings, and, in short, the whole of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, related in the Pentateuch, and in the writings of the 
prophets ; and which in process of time were, by a metonyiny, 
transferrcMl to the books themselves. Thus we find mention 
made of the book of the covenmU in Exodus (xxiv. 7.), and in 
the apocryphal book of Maccabees (1 Mace. i. 57/) : and 
after the example of the Apostle, the same mode of desig- 
nating the sacred writings obtained among tfie first Chris- 
tians, from whom it has oeen transmitted to modem times.' 

II. Great Importance of the Question, whether the 
Books contained in the Old Testament are genuine or 
spurious. 

If the books contained in the Old Testament were not 
written by those authors to whom they are ascribed, or nearly 
in those ages to which they are supposed to belong, but, on 
the contranr, were written by authors who lived at a much 
later period — ^that is, if thev were supposititious or spurious^ 
the history which is related in them would by no means be 
worthy ot the great credit that is given to it ; the design 
which pervades these books would have been an imposi- 

» Besides the authorities above cited, the author has been largely in- 
debted for the materials of this Chapter to the Collection of Boyle Lectures, 
in 3 vols, folio, (London, 1739) ; particularly to the Lectures of Bishops 
WlUiains and Leng, and of Dr. Samuel Clarke ; to Dr. Leland's " Advan- 
tage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation shown from the State of 
Religion in the ancient Heathen World," 3d edition, in 2 vol?. Svo. (Glas- 

S)w and London, 1819) ; and to the same author's masterly "View of the 
eistical Writers." The reader, who may not be able to consult these 
valuable woilcs, will find a well written " Comparative View of Natural and 
Revealed Religion," in the spcond volume of "Christian Essays." by the 
Rev. S. C. Wi&s. London, 1817, 8vo. 

• Jerome, Comment, in Malachi^ ii. 2. Op. torn. iii. p. 1816. 

* Or. Lardner has collected seveial pA^ssages from early Christian 
writers who thus metonymically use the word "Testament." Works, 
trc ToL Ti. p. 9. 4to. toL ill p. 14( 



tion upon a later age, and the accomplishment of that design 
in the New Testament would be altoffether an extraordinary 
and singular occurrence; the miracles therein recorded to 
have been anciently performed would have been the inven 
tion of a later age, or natural events would have been meta- 
morphosed into miracles ; the prophecies, asserted to be con- 
tained in those books, would nave been invented after the 
historical facts which are narrated in them ; and, lastly, Jesus 
Christ and his apostles would have approved and recom- 
mended the works of impostors. Hence it is evident of 
what GREAT IMPORTANCE the qucstiou is, whether these books 
are genuine, that is, whether they were written by the pergom 
whose names thov bear^ and (especially if the authors be un- 
known) about that time whiih ts assigned to them, or at which 
they profess to have been written / and also, whether ^ey are 
AUTHENTIC ; that is, whether they rektte matters of fact as tlkty 
really happened^ and in consequence possess authority, Yat^ a 
book may be genuine that is not authentic ; a book may be 
authenlic that is not genuine ; and niany are both genuine 
and authentic, which are not inspired. The first epistle of 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, is genuine, having been written 
by the author whose name it bears; but it possesses no 
authority on which we can found any doctrines. " The his- 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, bein? indeed writ- 
ten by Richardson, the author whose name it bears ; but it 
is not authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious writer's 
invention in the production of fictions. Again^ the Account 
of Lord Anson's Voyages is an authentic book, the informa- 
tion being supplied bv Lord Anson himself to the audior ; 
but it is not genuine, wr the real author was Benjamin Rob- 
bins, the mathematician, and not Walters, whose name is 
appended to it. Hayley's Memoirs of the Life of Cowper 
are both genuine and authentic; they were written by Mr. 
Hayley, and the information they contain was deduced from 
the best authority.''^ fiut the poems, which bear the name 
of Rowley, are neitlier genuine nor authentic, not having 
been written by him, nor by any one who lived in ^e 
fifteenth century, but being wholly the productions of the 
unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived three hundred years 
afterwards. 

IIL Genuineness of the Canons /Oi Books of 
Old Testament. 

The word Canon (from the Greek KANflN) signifies not 
only a catalogue or list, but also a law or rule. This term 
has been appropriated ever since the fourth century to the 
catalogue of writings which are admitted by Jews and 
Christians as a divine rule of faith and manners.* 

In what age and by what author any book is written is a 

« Dr. O. Gregory's Letters on the Evidences, ^kc sf the Christian Reli 
gion, vol. i. p. 84. 2d edit. 
A Suiceri Thesaurus, lorn. U p. 40. voce ]C«r«« 
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%aBfltton of laet, wliieh eaa only be answered by historical 
ftwA, These liistorical pnx^ are, 

1. Unexceptionable witnesses, who possessed bodi the 
means of knowing^ and who were also wilUng to commnni- 
eate the truth ; aiS, 

2. Certain marks which may be discerned in the sub- 
ject-matter, diction^ genios, and style of the books, and 
whieh show that thSy were written by the anthers to 
whom they aie ascribed, or about the age to which they are 
renneda 

The formeT «re termed external argruments, and the latter, 
vUernal ; and as thew two species of testimony are unirer- 
saUy adnutted to be sufficient for proring the genuineness of 
the ^wiitings of Ilmcydides, Plutarch, or Livy, or of any 
other vaxaemx piofiue authors, no further testimony ought to 
be leqmred is tiie present question. 

1. KxmBAL Paoors or thi GEmmiifass and Authin- 
Ticrrr or thk CAHomcAL Books or the Old Testament. 
(1.) As those who were coeyal with each Hebrew writer, 
and tnasofted the book which they receiyed from his own 
haadsr tad also deliTered their copies to others to be tran- 
senled, ccrtainlT knew by whom and at what time such 
book was poblished ; and as these, having a certain know- 
ledge of the author and of the age in which he lived, de- 
ifimd such book to their immediate descendants, and these 
•gain to their posterity, and so from one generation to another 
loioagfa all succeeding ag^ — all these persons jointly testify 
that radi book is the {genuine production of the author whose 
name it bears, and ofthe age in which he lived. 

(2.) The books, thus transmitted from one generation to 
another (especially in that very remote age when the first books 
of the OldTestament were written), could not but remain, 
boA more easQy, as well as more certainly, uncomipted, and 
be pTopc«ated with fidelity, because at that time there were 
but few books, and also because the tradition relative to their 
odcin was most easily recollected. And as this tradition 
(wludi was not communicated in the schools to their pupils 
■y leaned men, whose various conjectures sometimes ob- 
acoie traE^but in private honses by fathers to their children).' 
was approved, many of the authors therefore did not sub- 
scribe to thdr worics, either their names, or the age in which 
tber lived ; but, where any of them did annex Uieir names 
Id ttieir writiiigs, nothing further was requisite than faith- 
fuilv to transenbe such notification,— -a task which could be 
pei fc fBied with the utmost fadlity. 

(3.) In £Mt th^e was no motive to induce die Hebrews 
to corrupt this Tery simple tradition: on the contrary, as 
these books were held in the highest reverence and estima- 
tiou by much the g:reater part of that people, they had the 
Most powerful motives for transmitting the orijgin of these 
domnents Buthfully to thdr posterity. If, indeed, the He- 
biew aation had been disposed to betray the trust confided 
to tem, a motire would not have been wantbg to them for 
pvopB^atinff falsehoods respecting dieir books, because these 
eomam taai repeated — ^we may fOmpst add, such incessant— 
r e pi v w is and censures of them, as an unteachable, intracta- 
Ue, ai«] headstrong people, as place their character in an 
anAroorable point of view. Hut, notwithstanding, if that 
people testify titat these books are genuine, they become 
witnesses against themselves, and consequently their testi- 
Boay is unexceptionable. This argument also tends to ex- 
dnde the hypotnesis, that the histories have been inserted in 
slater age. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that die 
character of the Jews is a strong proof that they have not 
fiocfed the Old Testament. Were a person brongnt before a 
coon of justice on a suspicion of forgery, and yet no -pre- 
sanpttve or positive evidence of his gmlt could be produced, 
ft woold be allowed by all that he oug^t to be acquitted. 
But, if ^ forgery alleged were inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of die accused ; u it tended to expose to disgraoe his 
geoenl jptinciples and conduct ; or, if we were assured that 
Ee consHiered fotgerj as an impious and abominable crime, 
it would require very strong testimony to establish his guilt. 
This case corresponds exactly with the situation of the Jews. 
If a Jew had fbi|red any boox of the Old Testament, he must 
hove been impeUed to so bold and dangerous an enterprise 
by some Tery powerful motive. It could not be national 
pride, for there is scarcdy one of these books which does 
aot severely censure the national manners. It could not be 
Ifae love of fimie, for that passion would have taught him to 
telsr and extol die national character ; and the punishment, 

Coropwre Best xjuU. f. a mmI PnL IzxrUi. »-7 



if detected, would have been infamy and deadi. The love 
of wealth could not produce such a forgery, for no wealth 
was to be gained by it' 

(4.) The true knowledge of the origin of these books 
could not be easily corrupted or lost, because a particular 
tribe among the Hebrews was set apart from the rest, and 
consecrated, among other things, for the express puipose ot 
watching over the preservation of these historical docu- 
ments ; and further, there were never wanting men, belong- 
ing to the other tribes, bodi at that time and also during the 
Babylonian captivity — (for instance, those who in more an- 
cient times were the governors of the Hebrew republic, and 
were called, first, judg^, and afterwards prophets)— by whom 
these books were held in the highest reverence, because they 
were themselves descended from that very age, and from 
these very authors. Although the names of some of diese 
authors, and hIso the age in which they lived, are lost in 
oblivion, yet as the Jews confess their ignorance, such con- 
fession is an evidence that they would not have testified it, 
if they had not received it as certain from their ancestors. 
In the mean time, the age at least of these anonymous books 
has not so entirely been neglected, but that we have the 
clearest eridence that not one of them was written later than 
the Jifih century before the Christian era. 

(5.) The Ola Testament, according to our Bibles, com- 
nrises thirW-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses, caUed Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, the books of Joshua, Judrai, Rudi, 1 and 2 
SamueL 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Solomon, the Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, vrith his 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. But among the ancient Jews, they 
formed only twenty-two books,' according to the letters of 
their alphabet, which were twenty-two in number ; reckon- 
ing Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah and 
his Lamentations, and the twelve minor prophets ^so called 
from the comnarative brevity of their compositions), respec- 
tively as one book. It is not necessary here to enter into a^ 
minute inquiry concerning the authors of these books :* but 
we may state generally, tnat the Pentateuch consists of the 
writings of Moses, collected by Samuel, with a very few 
additions; that the books of Joshua and Judges, togedier 
with that of Ruth and the first part of the book of Samuel, 
were collected by die same prophet ; that the latter part of 
the first book of Samuel, and the whole of the second book, 
were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel^roba- 
bly Nathan and Gad; that the books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles are extracts from the records of succoMing propheU 
concerning their own times, and also from the public genea- 
logical tables made by Ezra ; that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are collections of similar records, some written 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their predecessors ; 
that die book of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, 
who lived in or near the times of the transactions therein 
recorded, most probably by Ezra, though some think Morde- 
oai to have been its author ; the book of Job, by a Jew, most 
probably Moses ; the Psalms, by David, Asaph, and other 
pious persons ; the books of Proverbs, the Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes, by Solomon ; and the prophetical books, by the 
prophets whose names they bear. 

Let us now consider the evidence of testimony for the 
authenticity of the books of the Old Testament. As the 
Jews were a more ancient people than the Greeks or Romans, 
and were for many ages totally unconnected with them, it is 
not to be expected that we should derive much evidence 
from the historians of those nations : it is to the Jews prin- 
cipally that we must look for information.* The uniform 
belief, indeed, of all Christians, from the very commence- 
ment of Christianity to the present time, has considered die 
books above enumerated to have constituted the whole of the 
Old Testament: and the catalogues of them, which were formed 
by die author of die synopsis attributed to Athanasius," by 

• Ency. Brk. vol xrii. p. 107. art Scripture, 3d edit 

• Josephus contr. Apion. lib. i. f a (Mgen't Philocalia, cited In Ease- 
bitM'9 Hist Ecd. lib. vi. c. 26. 

« This subject is discussed infra, toL 11. in the critical preftces to each 
book. 

• The Emperor Julian, tnTeterate as was his enmity to Chriatianl^r, baa 
borae explicit and important testimony to the authenticity and int^mty of 
the OldTestament Bee Herwerden, de JuUano Imperatore, pp. 100, 101. 
103—108. Lug. Bat 1827. 8to. 

« Athanasil Opera, torn. 11. pp. ISS-^XM. Dr. Lardner has ghren the ooal 
material extracts finom this synopsis, respectine the canon of Scriutore. 
Worka. 8vo. toL It, pp. 290, m. ; 4to. voLli. o. 4W 
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' (towarck 
cond century), alf affree with the aboye enumeration. To 
these we mar add the testimonies of the Greek translators 
of the Old Testament, Aquila,Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
who lived towards the close of the second century ; and that 
of the Peschito or old Syriac yersion, executed very early in 
the second, if not at the close of the first century of the 
Christian aera. Here the Jewish testimonies join us. Not 
to enter into any minute details oonceming the seyeral Tar- 
gums or Ohaloee paraphrases^ on yarious parts of the Old 
Testament, which were compiled betweoi the third and ninth 
centuries of the Christian erti, nor the Jerusalem and Babylo- 
nish Talmuds or Commentaries upon th^ Misna or Traditions 
of the Jews :-*Puux>, an Egyptian Jew^ (who liyed in the 
Jirst cmitury of the Christian era), quoted as haying canoni- 
cal authority, no other books than those which are contained 
in the Hebrew Bible, and which alone were acknowledged 
by the Jews of Palestine. 

PMo, it is true, in none of his writings, giyes an expreis 
notice of the canon of the Old Testament ; but in yery nume- 
rous scattered passages he has indicated his own opinion, 
and probably also the opinion of his contemporaries concern- 
ing tne m^it and importance of each of the books which 
formed part of that canon. M. Homemann,^ who carefully 
read ana examined all Philo^s works, for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining his opinion on the canon of the Old Testament, 
diyides theoooks of the Old Testament, according to Philo's 
expressions, into three classes, yiz. Books died with the ex- 
press rematk thai they are of divine origin : in this class are 
found the Pentateuch, the book of Joshua, the first book of 
Samuel, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Zechariah, the 
Psalms, and the Proyerbs. 2. Books of which Pkilo makes 
only casual mention^ without any notice of their divine origin .• 
this dass contains the book of Judges, Job, the first book of 
Kings, and seyeral detached Psalms. 3. Books not mentioned 
by Philo, yiz. Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, the two books of 
Chronicles, Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomcai. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a diyine 
origin, we must probably add the second nook of Samuel and 
the two books ot Kings, these three books forming only one 
with the first book of Samuel, which Philo aUs diyine. Of 
Uie twelye minor prophets, he cites only two as inspired : 
and it is certain that tne twelye formed only one book. As 
he neyer quotes the apocryphal books, we may therefore 
place all the books of the Old Testament, which he expressly 
quotes, into one class, yiz. that of the books which ne ac- 
counted sacred ; and this class, according to the preceding 
obsenratbns, is composed of the fiye bool^ of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges,l and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 King8,Ezra. Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
the twelye minor prophets, the Psalms, Proyerbs, and Job. 
The other books may haye formed part of the canon of the 
Egyptian Jews. Kuth was an appendix to tiie book of 
Judfi^ ; Nehemiah to the second part of Ezra ; and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his prophecies. 
But the silence of Philo concerning any book proyes nothing 
against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
oyertumed by other positiye proofs.*' 

We now proceed to a testimony, which, though concise, 
is more important than any of the preceding, the testimony 
of JosEFHUS, who was himself a Jewish priest, and also con- 
temporary with the apostles.^ Following the enumeration 

• Hnre% xzix. Op. torn. i. pp. 122, et aeq. 

• In his ProUtguB OaUatua and SpisL ad PattHnum. 

• Op. torn, it p. 5Q9., and in Eusebius, Kisl. EccL lib. vi. c. 25. 
« Apud Eusebium, Hist. EecL lib. vi. c. 26. 

• The TkrgoiDB here alluded to are those called the Jerusalem Targam, 
4<id the Tkifum of the Pseudo-Jonathan, on the Pentateuch : that on the 
Uetubim, or Hoi/ writings (comprising the books of Psalms, Proverbs, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamen- 
texions, Ecdesiastes, and Esther), theTaiigum on tbeM»{Uloth (comprising 
the five last-mentioned books), three on the book of Esther, and one on the 
books of Chronicles. See an account of these Taigums, infra^ part i. chap, 
iii. sect iii. 

• De Vita Mosis, lib. il. The passages of PhUo here referred to, and also 
the other testimonies above cited, are given at fuU length (vnth some addi- 
tional evidences from Christian writers) bv Schmidiu«. in his elaborate 
Bistoria Antigua etVindicatioCanonisSacriVeteris ct Novi Testamenti. 
pp. 129-lwr8vo. Dpsia. 1776. ^ 

^ C. P. Homemann, Observationes adIIlustrationoiL DoctrinoB de Canone 
Veferis Testamenti ex Philone. Haunias, 1778, 8vo. 

• Melanges de Religion, dec. torn, ix pp. 188—191. Nlsmes, 18M. 8vo. 

• Of the writings and character cf Jo^phus, a particular account will 
be found in part ii. of this volums. " loaephus was bom about the 
%ear 37 of the (Christian era : and therefore, though much younger thiin 

he apostles, must still have been contemporarv with many of them, espe- 
cially with 8L Paul, St Peter, and St John."— Bp. Marsh's C 
View of the Ohnrebes o * England and Rome, p. Iw. 



above accounted for, he says, in his treatise against Apion,'* 
** We have not thousands of books, dkooidant, and contra- 
dicting each other ; but we have only tweniy4wo^ which com- 
prehend the history of all former a^es, and are justly re- 
garded as divine. Five of tJiem proceed from Moses ; they 
mclude as well the Laws^ as an account of the creation oi 
inan, extending to the time of his (Moses's) death. This pe- 
riod comprehends nearly three thousand years. From the 
death of Moses to that of Artaxerxes, who was king of Per- 
sia after Xerxes, the Prophets^ who succeeded Moses, com- 
mitted to writing, in thirteen books, what was done in theb 
days. The remaining four bocdcs contain Hymns to €rod (the 
Pmdms) and instructions of life forman.^'^i 

The threefold division of &e Old Testament into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Josephns, was 
expressly recognised be£9re his time by Jisus Christ, as 
weil as by the subsequent writers of the New Testament. i> 
We have th^efbre sufficient evidence that the Old Teetament 
existed at that time ; and if it be only allowed that Jesus 
Christ was apersoii of a virtuous and in^NPoaehable chaiao- 
ter^it must be acknowledffed that we draw a &ir conclusion, 
when we assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted in his 
time : for, when he accused tne Pharisees of making the law 
of no effect by their traditions, and when he enjoined his 
hearers to search the Scriptures, he could not have fsiiled to 
mention the corruptions or foiveries of Scripture, if any had 
existed in that age. About mly years bei<»e the time of 
Christ were written the Tarffums of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the Prophets (accord 
ing to the Jewish classification of the books ol the Old Tes- 
tament); which are evidence of the genuineness of those 
books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the genu- 
ineness of the Old Testament, in the/oe/, that its canon was 
fixed some centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ Jesus 
the son of Sirach, author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes 
evident references to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and mentions these prophets by name ; he speaks 
also of Ibe twelve minor propnets. It likewise appears firom 
the prologue to that book, th^t the law and the prophets, and 
other ancient books, were extant at the same period. The 
book of Ecclesiasticus, according to the best chronologers, 
was written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 3772, 
that la^two hundred caid ihirtV'two years before the Christian 
oera, and was translated by the grandson of Jesus inta Gxeek, 
for Uie use of the Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added 
by the translator, but this circumstance does not diminish th< 
evidence for the antiquity of the Old Testament: for he in- 
forms us, that the Law and the Prophets, and the other books 
of their fathers, were studied by his grandfather ; a sufficient 
proof that they were extant in nis time. 

(6.) Fifty years, indeed, before the aj^ of the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, or two hundred and eigMy-two years befoie 
the Christian lera, the Greek version of the Ola Testament, 
usually called the Septuagint, was executed at Alexandria, 
the books of which are the same as in our Bibles : whence it 
is evident that we still have those identical books, which the 
most ancient Jews attested to be genuine, — a benefit this 
which has not happened to any ancient profane books what- 
ever. Indeed, as no authentic books of a more ancient date, 
except those of the Old Testament, are extant, it is impossi- 
ble to ascend higher in search of testimony. The eviaence, 
indeed, which we have adduced, is not merely that of the 
more modem Jews : — it is also that of the most ancient, as 
is manifest from this circumstance, that the latter of these 
books always recognise others as known to be more ancient, 
and almost every where cite them by name : whence it is 
evident that those ancient authors long since received testi- 
mony firom their ancestors, that those more ancient books 
were the genuine works of the authors whose names tlioy 
bear. 

Strong — ^we may add nidisputable— as this external evi- 
dence of the genuineness of the Old Testament unquestiona- 
bly is, 

«o Lib. i. 1 8. tom. IL p. 441. ed. Havercamp. 

11 On the canon of Jewish Scripture according to the testimonies of Phllo 
and Josephus, see further, Bp. Marsh's Divinity Lect., part vii. Lectures 
zxxiiL and xuiv. pp. 17—60. 

<• Amons very manv passages that mi^t be adduced, see^Matt xi. 13 
andzzii. ^. Luke xvl. 16. '" . ^ .. , ^- 



I CompaiMve 



XX. 42. xxiv. as. 44. Acta 1. 20. iii. 22. vii. 35—37 

zxvi. 22. and xxvili. 23. Rom. x. 6. 2 Cor. iii. 7-t6. 2 Tim. iii. 14—17. 
Heb. vii. 14. and x. 28. An inspection of the chapter on the Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New (see infra^ part I. chap, iv.) will furnish 
abundant proofn that the Jewish canou. In the time of Jesus Christ and hit 
apoKles, contained the same books which now constituit dur Old Teste 
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S. Tbk IifTKMCAL Etibhicb Ammmo num the C ow i im - 

ftATMR or THK IjAXQUAeB, StTLB, MAlfinEROr 'WRITlNe, AND 

jjjBO rmom thk CiBcmcaTAirriALnT of thb Nakratives 

OORTAIIIZD IN THE BoOSB OF THB OlD TbSTAMBMT, IS ftH 

equally deceive and ii^oiitestable argument for their JPniu- 
ineness, and also to aho^ that they ware not and couGi not 
be iBveoted by one impoator, or by several contemporary im- 
postors, or by several socoeasive mipostora. 

(1.) Tke Lanpaagtt Styk^ md Mwnwrof Writing, used 
in tkt 6oaibt of l£ (nd TWammt, ore inUnuU argwmenU of 
&dr fiewuiwcneii ; wtdfrme not 9nfy tkat they must have been 
mrittm, by diyfertmi f&mna^ but atao enable ub with preeiaion to 
afeertemahjne,atf «r befitewhkh iheymmt hmee been eom- 



Tbe 



, in which the 01dT«tament waswrH- 

» of aa aneient people, Uiat had little in- 

terooone lAh tfan Bcighboaniy and whose neighbecin also spoke 

a lain^uifii whidk had great affinity with their own, would not 

dkange vcqadyas aoodmi langoagss have done, stnoe nations 

have beeD i sri oo sly intermingled, and since arts, sdenoes, and 

UMBU1U8 hsvB been so grei^y extended. Tst, since no lan- 

f^aage ositiaaee sfatinnaTy, there nrast necessarily be some 

daagm m ibe period of time that elapsed between Mosss snd 

Jfaiidki< U, thenfoie, on comparing the diflerent parts of the 

Hebrew BUe, the character and style of the language are found 

10 £fler* (which critical Hebrew sdioburs have proved to be ^ 

cam), we have strong iatetnal criteria that the difierent books of 

titf Old Testsment were composed at difierent and distant 

feriods ; and eooseqacntly a considerable argument may thence 

brdedoeed in iavoor of their genuineoess. Further, the books 

et Ae Old Testament have too considsfable a diversiW <4 style 

to be the woik either of one Jew (for a Jew he arast have been 

IB arrmmt of Ae fangnage), or' of any set of conte mp or ary Jews. 

Ut thoeCMc^ Ibey be all forgeries, there must have been a sucees- 

oeo of impQBCors in dififerent sges, who have concurred to impose 

upon poste rity, which is inconceiTsble. To suppose part to be 

foeged, and part to be genuine, is very harsh ; neither would this 

ioppoatkfli, if admitted, be satii&ctory. 

Agiia, tibe Hebiew language ceased to be spoken as a living 
(angosge soso after the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be 
di&atb or impossible to forge any thing in it, t^fter it was be- 
coaie a dead language. All the books of the Old Testament 
anst, thenfere, be neariy as ancient as the Babylonish captivity ; 
and rinee th^ could not aU be written in the same age, some 
mast be ctmssderably more ancient, which would bring us back 
sgaia to a succession of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the sim- 
pBoty of style and onafGscted manner of writing, which pervade 
ail &e books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such 
parts as are poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence 
sC iSuoT gmuinenese, even exclusiTc^ of the suitableness of this 
O K n i Bstanri' to the times of the supposed authors. Not one of 
these acteria is ai^>licable to the books which in some editions are 
attechedto the Old Testsment under the tiUe of the Apocrypha : 
hr they sera were extant in Hebrew, neither are they quoted 
in the New Teatament, or by the Jewish writers, Philo and Jose- 
phiis ; on tke contrary, they ccmtain many things which are fabu- 
Coos, fiilse, and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures.^ 

(2.) 7%e very great number of partieular Circumeianeea of 
iW, Fiaee^ Peraone^ &c mentioned in the books of the Old 
Tatamatt^ ia another argument both of their genuineneaa and 
aathenHeitu^ 

A aWgiaetit of the principal heads, under which these par- 
^eriar c ircaiustai icea may be classed, will enable the reader 
€dlf to appff^end the force of this internal evidence. 

I are, tben, mentioned in the book of Oenetis, the rivers of 
», the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the de* 
Inge with ks lircamstances, the plaee where the ark rested, the 

■ Tor iliii nem of ths internal erldeneo of the cenuioenets of Uie Old 
T«Bsa»eal, ft* aotbor is cblafly indebted to the obeeiratioDS of the pro- 
Jbaad sad imeaionM pbiloaopher Dsrid Hartley (on Man, toL ii. pp. 97— 
i9LX sad ofme learned andfacearate professor Jabn (Introductio in U- 
Vrasaacrm Vetierta Ftederls, pp. 18-«.) 

* Tbe dnartare of the Israelites from Einrpt, under the direction of Mo- 
ws^ loek plac49 in Ibe rear of the world 2513, or before Christ 1491 . Mala- 
cM d e iy ered Ms predletioos under Nehemisfa's second goremment of Ju- 
das, bssveen tike years 436 nd 490 before the Christian asra. The interval 
of ftae. Oiarafitre, that e lsp eed between them Is between 1071 and 1066 
{cars ; or, if ^se reckon from the death of Mbees (a. m. 2656) b. a 1461, it is 
aasi UHS lo KBl years. 

* IsaceooHS of tbe varfoos ehsages in the Hebrew kngosce is given, 
^^FMtL Chap.t Sect-tfO. 

* 1)it I I f. ^ '■'■ against the garaineness of the apocryphal books, which 
wvkSTC aseaaastfly touched tmh brevitr, wiO be fovnd dseosscd at length 
^^e, te ^M Aspeadlzto this Vohnne, No. I. Sect I. 



buildfaig of the t ow er of Babel, theeon&Mionof tongaes, thedis* 
pefsioD of mankind, or the divirion of the earth amongst the pos- 
terity of Shem, Ham, and Jiqphet, the generations of the post* 
dilnvian patriareha, with the gradnal shortening of human life 
after the flood, the scjoumings of Abndism, Isaac, and Jacob, 
with many particukrs of the state of Canaan and the neighbour- 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of Sodom and €}o- 
monrah, the state of iSba land of Edom, boA before and after 
Esau'a time, and ^ deaoent of Jacob into Egypt, wi& the state 
of Egypt belbra Mosss's time. — In fine, we have in this book the 
infimcy and youth of the human race, togedierwith the gradual 
and successive pwgi asi of dvihsatien and sodetv, delineated 
with singular m fam t e aess and aoearaey. 

In the book of JBrs Am sae reoorded the plagues of Egypt, the 
institatioQ ol the psssover, the psswge throui^ the Red 8es, 
with the destruction of Phsraoh and his host there, the mirade 
of manna, the victory ever the Amalekites, the solemn deliTcry 
of the law firon Mount Sinai, many particular laws both moral 
and ceraoHmial, the worship cf the golden calf, and a very minute 
deacription of the tabernacle, priests' garments, ark, dcc^ — In 
Leviticus we have a coUection of ceremonial laws, with all thor 
particularities, snd sn account of the deaths of Nadsb and 
Abihu. — ^The book of Numkers contains the first and second 
nomberings of (he several tribes, wi& their genealogiee, the pe- 
culiar oflkes ef ths three ssveral fiunilies of the Levites, many 
ceremonial laws, the joumeyhigs snd encsmpments of the peo- 
ple in the wilderness during forty yesrs, with the relation of 
some remarkable eventa whidi happened in this period ; as the 
searching of the land, the rebeDion of Korah, the victories over 
Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kingdoms of the 
two last aoMmg the Gaditw, Renbenites, and Manassitee, the 
history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midian- 
ites ; ail of which are described with the several particularities of 
time, place, and persons. — ^The book of Deuteronomy contains 
a recapitulation of many things comprised in the three last books, 
with the second delivery of the law, chiefly the moral one, by 
Moses, upon the bordere of Canaan, just before his death. 

In the book of Joshua, we have the passage over Jordan, the 
conquest of the land of Canaan in detail, and the dirinon of it 
among the tribes, including a minute geographical description. — 
•Phe book of Judges recites a great variety of public transac^ns, 
with the private origin of some. In all, the names of times, 
places, and persons, both among the Israelites, and the neigh- 
bouring nations, are noted with i^ticularity and simplicity^— 
In the book of R%uh is a very particular account of the gene- 
alogy of David, with several incidental circumstances. — ^The 
hodka of Samuel, ^Ling's, Chronicles, Ezra, and J^Tehemiah, con- 
tain the transactions of the kings before the captivity, and go- 
Yemors afterwards, all delivered in the same circumstantia] 
manner. And here the particular account of the regulations, 
sacred and civil, established by David, and of the building of the 
temple by Solomon, the genmlogies given in ^be beginning of 
thefirst book of Chronicles, snd the hsts of the persons who re- 
tuined, sealed, dec after the captivity, in the books of Esre and 
Nehemiah, deserve espedsl notice, in the light in which we are 
now considering things.— The book of Esther contains a like 
account of a very remarkable event, with the institution of a fts- 
tival in memory of it 

The book of Psalms mentions msny historical taeta in an in- 
cidental way ; and this, with the books ef Job, Proverbs, Ecde- 
sisstes, and Csntieles, alludes to the manners and customs of an- 
cient times in various ways. In the Prophecies there are some 
historical rdations ; and in the other parts the indirect mention 
of facto, times, places, and persons, is interwoven witfi the predic 
tions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may observe, Fikst, that, 
in fact, we do not ever find that forged or fUse accounts of things 
superabound thus in particularities. There is always some truth 
where there are considerable particularities related, and they 
always seem to bear some proportion to <me another. Thus 
there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, and per- 
sons in Manetho's account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesias'i 
of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chronolo- 
gere have given of the ancient kingdoms of Grreece ; and agree 
ably thereto, these accounto have much fiction and falsehood 
with some truth : whereas Thucydidea's history of the Pelopon* 
nesian war, and Cesar's of the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulara of time, place, and persons are mentioned, are uni- 
versally esteemed true, to a great degree of exactness. — SicoirnLT, 
a forger, or a relator of folsehoods, would be careful not to men- 
tion so great a number of particulara, smes this would to be pul 
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into Mb reader's hands criteria whereby to delect him. Thus we 
may see one reason of the fact just mentioned, and which, in 
confirming that (act, confirms the proposition here to be prored. 
— ^Thirdlt, a forger, or a relater of fidsehoods, could scarcely 
furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how faith- 
ful records kept from time to time by persons concerned in the 
transactions should contain such lists ; nay, it is natural to ex- 
pect them in this case, from that local memory which takes strong 
possession 'of the fancy in those who have been present at trans- 
actions ; but it would be a work of the highest invention and 
greatest stretch of genius to raise from nothing such numberiess 
particularities, as are almost every wtfere to be met with in the 
Scriptures. — Foubthlt, if we could suppoae the persons who 
forged the bo<^ of the Old and New Testaments to have fur- 
nished their readers vrith the great variety of particulars above 
mentioned, notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against 
it, we cannot however conceive but that the persons of those 
times, when the books were published, must by the help of these 
criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or fiiilsehoods. 
For these criteria are so attested by allowed &cts, as at this time, 
and in this remote comer of the world, to eetabliah the truth and 
genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from this 
diapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, 
sacred critics, and such other learned men as have given the his- 
torical evidences for revealed religion in detail ; and, by parity of 
reason, they would suffice even now to detect the fraud, were 
th^re any : whence we may conclude, k fortiori, that they must 
have enabled the persons who were upon the spot, 'when the 
books were published, to do this ; and the importance of many 
of the particulars recorded, as w^ as many of the precepts, ob- 
servances, and renunciations enjoined, would furnish them with 
•bundant motives for this purpose. 

Upon the whole, therefore^ we conclude, that the very 
great number of particulars of time, place, persons, &c. men- 
tioned in the Ola Testament, is a proof or its genuineness 
and truth, even independently of the consideration of the 
agreement of these particulars with history, both natural and 
eivil, and with one another ; which agreement will be dis- 
cussed in the following chapter* as a confirmation of the 
credibility of tlie writers of the Old Testament. ^ 

IV. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness of the precedmg 
arguments for the genuineness of the Old Testament eoBec^ 
Hveli/j attempts have been made of late ;^ear8 to impugn it, 
by undermining the genuineness and antiquity of particular 
books, especially of Uie Pentateuch, or five books which are 
ascribed to Moses : for, as the four last of these books are the 
basis of the Jewish dispensation, which was introductory to 
Christianity, if the Pentateuch could be proTed to be neither 
grenuine nor authentic, the senuinoness and authenticity of 
we other books of the Old l^tament, in consequence of their 
mutual and immediate dependence upon eacn oUier, most 
necessarily fall. 

That the Pentateuch was written by the great legislator 
of the Hebrews, by whom it was addressed to his ($ontem- 

Soraries, and consequently was not, nor could be, the pro- 
uction of later times, we are authorized to affirm from a se- 
ries of testimonies, which, whether we consider them to- 
g ether or separately, form such a body of evidence, as can 
e adduced for the productions of no ancient profrme writers 
whatever: for, let it be considered what are the marks and 
characters, both internal and external, which proTe the genu- 
ineness anid authenticity of the works of any ancient au^or, 
and the same arguments may be urged with equal, if not 
with greater force, in favour of the wntings of Moses. 

1. The Lanouaoe in which the Pentateuch is tvriiten ia a 
proof of its genuineness and auihenlidty, 

*< It is an undeniable htX, that Hebrew ceased to be the living 
language of the Jews soon after the Babylonish captivity, and 
that the Jewish productions after that period were in general 
either Chaldee or Greek. The Jews of Palestine, some ages be- 
fore the appearance of our Saviour, were unable to comprehend 
the Hebrew original without the asostance of a Chaldee para- 
phrase ; and it was necessary to undertake a Greek translation, 
because that language alone was known to the Jews of Alexan- 
dria. It necessa ri ly follows, therefore, that every book which is 
written 'mpure Hebrew, was composed either before or about 
the time of the Babylonish captivity.^ This bting admitted, we 
may advance a step further, and contend, that the period which 

*■ See Chapter IIL Seetioii 0. and Chapter V. Section II. {nfira. 
* See Doederlein Institatk) Theolof i Cbrlettani, sect 88. torn. L p. 106. 
*•' rrnvh^rcnp. 1778. 



elapsed between the composition of the most ancient and the 
most modem book of the Okl Testament was very considerable : 
or, in other words, that the most ancient books of the Old Tes- 
tament were written a length of ages prior to the Babylonish 
captivity. No language continues during many centuries in the 
same state of cultivation, and the Hd>rew, like other tongues, 
passed through the several stages of iiifancy, youth, manhood, 
and old age. If, therefore (as we have alrrady remarked), on 
comparison, the several parts of the Hebrew Bible are found to 
differ, not only in regard to style, but also in regard to character 
and cultivation of language ; if one discoven the golden, another 
the silver, a third a brazen, a fourth the iron age, we have strong 
internal marks of their having been composed at difierent and 
distant periods. No classical scholar, independently of the Gre- 
cian history, would believe that the poems ascribed to Homer 
were written in the age of Demosthenes, the orations of Demos- 
thenes in the time of Origen, or the commentaries of Origen in 
the days of Lascaris and Chrysoloras. For the very same rea- 
son it is certain that the five books, which are ascribed to Moses, 
were not written in the time of David, the Psalms of David in 
the age of Isaiah, nor the prophecies of Isaiah in the time of Ma 
lachi. But it appears from what has been said above, in regara 
to the extinction of the Hebrew language, that the book of Ma- 
lachi could not have been written much later than the Babylo- 
nish captivity ; before that period, therefore, were written the 
prophecies of Isaiah, still earUer the Psalms of David and much 
earlier than these the books which are ascribed to Moses. Theie 
is no presumption, therefore, whatsoever, k priori; that Moms 
was not the author or compiler oi the Pentateuch."* And die 
ignorance of the assertion, which in our time has been made,— 
that the Hebrew language is a compound of the Syriac, Arabic, 
and Chaldee languages, and a ^distortion of each of them with 
other provincial dialects and languages that were spdcen by ad- 
joining nations, by whom the Jews had at various times been 
subdued and led captive, — is only surpassed by its filsehood and 
its absurdity. 

3. But further, the four last books of Moses contain *^ a sy«- 
tem o/ Ceremonial did Moral Laws, tohich, unless we rmeei 
the authority of all history^ were observed by the JsraeUtes from 
the time of their departure out of Egypt tiU their dispersion at 
the taking of Jerusalem, 

** These Laws therefore are as ancient as the conquest of 
Palestine. It is also an undeniable historical fiict, that die Jews 
in every age believed that their ancestors had received them firom 
the hand of Moses, and that these laws were the basis of their 
political and religious institutions, as long as they c(Hitinued to 
to be a people."* Things of private concern may easily be 
counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of a whole 
country. It would, indeed, have been impossible to forge the 
civil and religious code of the Jews without detection ; for their 
civil and religious polity are so blended and interwoven together, 
that the one cannot be separated from the other. They musty 
therefore, have been established at the same time, and derived 
from the same original ; and both together evince the impossi- 
bility of any forgery more than either of them could singly. The 
religion and government of a people cannot be new modelled. 
Further, many of the institutions, contained in the ceremonisd 
and moral laws given to the Jews by Moses, were so burthen- 
some, and some o( them (humanly speaking) were so hazardous* 
or rather so certainly ruinous to any nation not secured by an 
extraordinary providence correspondent to them — especially 
those relating to &e sabbatical year, the resort of all ^e males 
to Jerusalem annually at the three great festivals, and the prohi- 
bition of cavalry — that forged books, containing such precepts* 
woukl have been rejected with the utmost abhorrence. As the 
whole Jewish people were made the depositories and keepers of 
their laws, it is impossible to conceive that any nation, vrith su^ 
motives to reject, and such opportunities of detecting, the forgery 
of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
should yet receive them, and submit to the heavy yoke impooed 
by the laws contained in them. That they should often throw 
it off in part, and for a time, and rebel against the divine authority 
of their law» though sufficiently evidenced, is easily to be 
accounted for, from what we see and feel in ourselves and others 
every day ; but that they should return and repent and submit to 
it, unless it were really delivered by Moses, and had the sanction 
of divine authority, is utterly incredible. *< We are therefore re- 
duced to this dilemma, to admowledge either that these laws 

> Bishop Bfursh's AutbeaUeitjr of the Five Books of Moses vindieateiL 
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xfrv aruiolly delixrred by Moses, or that a whole nation during 
fifteen hundred yean groaned under the weight of an impoeture, 
.nthoat once detecting or even suspecting the fraud. The 
itheniaais bellered that the system of laws by which they were 
foremed was composed by Solon ; and the Spartans attributed 
their code to Lycargus, without ever being suspected of a mis- 
take in their belie£ Why then should it be doubted, that the 
rules prescribed in the Pentateuch were given by Moses 1 To 
deny it, is to assert that an effect may exist without a cause, or 
that a great and important revolution may take place without an 
agent. We Yiave therefore an argument little short of mathe- 
Btancal demooBtradon, that the rubstance of the Pentateuch 
proceeded from Moses ; and that the veiy w9r(U were written 
by him, thoo^ not so mathematically demonstrable as the former, 
is at least a mool certainty. The Jews, whose evidence alone 
can deodeln the present instance, have believed it from the earliest 
to the present i;^: no other person ever aspired to be thought 
the author, aad we may venture to affirm that no other person 
could have ben the author. For it is wholly incredible that the 
Jews, thtm^ weak and superstitious, would have received, in a 
btrr 1^ s set of writingB as the genuine work of Moses, if no 
hiMwy ni wo tradition had p re s er v e d the remembrance of his 
bano^ bees the anthor."* 

3. Tie tmiied Histobical TBmMOifY of Jew$ and Gen- 
tllti attaU ike gerudnmeaa and authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
AhkoQgh the spirit ci ancient simpUcity which breathes 
throQfrfaont these hooks lenders it improbable that they were 
f ibricated in a later age, yet, when we add to this the uni- 
versal eoBsent of those jmrsons who were most concerned 
ind best ahle to ascertain the point in question, we have an 
?f}<!itional testimofiy in fiiTonr ot the genuineness and authen- 
^-ity of the PexHateQch. 
[L] With regard f Jewish Tentimtny : — 
If we believe other nations when they attest the antiquity and 
%^iea£y the anthon of their laws, no just leasop can be asiigned 
whv we sbooJd not give equal credit to the Jxws, whose testi- 
noQj is sorely as much deserving of credit as that of the Athe- 
aiaas, ihe Lacedemonians, the Romans, and the Persians, con- 
ccmkng Solon. Lycurgus, Numa, and Zoroaster :> or rather, from 
the £Kts «« dtkall proceed to state, they are better entitled to be- 
iiefthan aay other nation under heaven. " Every book of the 
OJd Testament im|^ies the previous existence of the Pentateuch : 
in mMRj of them it is expressly mentioned, allusion is made to 
k la semey and it is quoted in others. These contain a series of 
exteraal evidence in its fiivour which is hardly to be confuted ; 
aod vbcQ the several links of this argument ore put together, 
tikey wfil Ibcm a chain which it would require more than ordi- 
aaiy afaffities to break. In the first place, no one will deny that 
the Pmtateoch existed in the time of Christ snd his apostles, 
fat tibey not only mention it, but quote it.' * This we admit,' 
reply ihe advocates ibr the hypothesis which it is 'our object to 
confiMe, *' bat yon cannot therefore conclude that Moses was the 
audfcor, Ibr there is reason to believe that it was composed by 
Ezra.' Now, imCnlnnately for men of this persuasion, Ezra 
faimseir is evidence against them ; ibr, instead of assuming to 
kiniself tie hooomr which they so liberally confer on him, he 
cxpresdy ascr ibe s the hotk. of the law to Moses ; * and they set 
the priests in their divisicms, and the Levites in their courses, 
for the scrvioe of God, which is in Jerusalem, as it is written in 
the b—k s/ M^seeJ* Further, the Pentateuch existed before 
the time at Ezra, for it is expressly OMntioned during the cap- 
trrky in Babylon by Daniel (ix. 11 — 13.) a. c. 537 or 638. 
Long befere that event it was extant in the time of Joaiah 
(1 Chroo. xzziv. 15.) a. c. 624, and was then '>f such acknow- 
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7 1 firvlfMisve that aB the prophecies of Mossaourinaster (God rest 
bis soal is pSBsa!) sr«tms*,aiidthsthe IsibefctberoraUthssifsswhs- 
Asrtlley wsai bsfore or csme after him. 

8. Ijfrm^ MItvt that tk» low wkteh w hate noio in our kande woe 
^ivem bfMmem; Ood rest Ms soolia peace !--Laroy*s Appsratns BibUoos, 
ToL L pp. aii^ Mfw 

• ftfll^EflMCs Orlginesflscns, Bb.ll. c. 1. f vi. vii. 

•MrtLv.flr. IfaurtcxS. xiL». Lake x 26. xxiv. 44. John fO. 19. vlli. 
-» Aflts xzvM. S8L 1 Cor. U. 9. 2 Gor. iii. 15. 

« Boa vim flee also Bsra iU. 2. and Nehemiah ziiL 1. The Law of 
Masi, <haaermBl of Oodl is ezpresslv mentioned by MalachL the conteoH 
l^nfjoiWan. flee MaL iv. 4. The learned Abbadie hu shown mt con- 
-•^ .. "itlMl Bin could DOC and did not forge Die Pentateueh, and 

at tons belbre his time; but his srsninenU do not admit of 

thntoeaMat. flee Ms TrmxUb de la V^ rii« de la ReHfion Chrttieoos. lom. i. 
^I^-Sau wH a^-n fS*- M«laiis»« H# RHUrloa *r. torn. Is. pp. M4>-ai8. 



ledged authority, that the perusal of it occasioned an immediate 
reformation of the religious usages, which had not been observed 
according to the ^ word of the Lord, to do after all that is written 
in this book." (2 Chron. xxxiv. 21.) It was extant in the time 
of Hoahea, king of Israel, a. c. 678, since a captive Israelittsb 
priest was sent back from Babylon (2 Kings xvii. 27.) to ia»truct 
the new colonists of Samaria in the religion vihich it teaches. 
By these SaoMtritaDs the book of the law was received as guiiu 
iue, and wi£ paserved and handed down to their posterity,- as 
it also was by the Jews, as the basis of the civil and rcligiour 
institutions of both nationa.*^ It was extant in the time of Je- 
hofdiaphat, king of Judah, a. c. 912 (2 Chron. xvii. 9.), who 
employed public inatructora for its promulgation. And, since 
the Pentateuch was received as the book of the law both by the 
\jen tribes, and also by the two tribes, it follows as a neoeasarY 
con8equen<*f. iht; tbey each received it before they became dv 
vided into two Icin^doms : for if it bad been forged in a later age 
ajnong the Jews, the perpetual enmity that aubaisted between 
them and the laraeUtcs would have utterly prevented it from 
being adoj^ed by tJie San:aritans ; and had it been a spurious 
production of the Samaritans, it would never have been deceived 
by the Jews. ** There remains, therefore, only one resouroa t« 
those who contend that Moses was not the author, namely, that 
it was written in tlie period which elapsed between the age of 
Joshua and that of Solomon. But the whole Jewish hiiitoiy, 
from the time of their settlement in Canaan, to the building ii 
the temple at Jerusalem, presupposes that the book of the law 
was vrritten by Moses. The whole of the temple service and 
worahip was regulated by Solomon, a. c. 1004, according to tha 
law contained in the Pentateuch, as the tabernacle service and 
wordiip had previously been by David, a. c. 1043. Could Solo- 
mon indeed have persuaded his subjects that, for more than tivt 
himdred yeara, the worahip and polity prescribed by the Penta- 
teuch had been religioualy observed 1^ their ancestors, if it had 
not been observed 1 Could he have imposed upon them con 
ceming the antiquity of the Sabbath, of circumdaion, and of their 
three great festivals t In fact, it ia morally impossible that any 
forgery could have been executed by or in the time of Solomon. 
Moreover, that the Pentateuch was extant in the time of David 
is evident from the veiy numerous allusions made in his psalms 
to its contents ;' but it could not have been drawn up by him, 
since the law contained in the Pentateuch forbids many practices 
of which David was guilty. Samuel (who judged Inael about 
the years b. c. 1100 — 1060 or 1061) co)ild not have acquired 
the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentateuch implies ;" said in 
the book of Joshua (which, though reduced to its present form 
in later times, was undoubtedly composed, in reraect to its essen- 
tial parts, at a very early peri.^d), frequent fe&rences may bt 
fotmd to the J^oail: of the Lav^ "* For instance, Joshua b oom 
manded to do according to all -which the Law of Moeee com> 
manded : and it is enjoined upon him, that this Msok qf the 
Law should not depart ont of his mouth, (JodL L 7, 8.) 
Joshua, in taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them Is 
do all which is written in the Book of the Law of Moset 
(xxiii. 6.) ; and he recites on this occaaion many thmgs con 
tained in it When the same distinguished leader had taken his 
final farewell of the tribes, he wrote the words of his address in 
the Book of the Law of Gsd. (xxiv. 26.) In like manner k 
is said (viiL 80—34.) that Joshua built an altar on mount Ebal, 
•ait is written in the Book of the Law of Moses t and that he 
read all the words of the law, the blessings and the cursings, 
according to all that is written in the Book of the Law,* The 
Pentateuch therefore was extant in the time of Joshua. 

To Moses alone, indeed, can the Pentateoeh be attributed; 
and this indirect evidence from tradition is stronger than a mora 
direct and positive ascription, which woukl have been the d^ 
vious vesource of fraud. If or would any writer posterior to 

i Fbr acrMeal aeeount of ths flamancan FeuMteuch, see Part L Obap. 
IL8ecti.f2. 

« It Is true that the ten tribes, as woU as thoas of Judah and BsaJaoOn, 
were sddkted to kkOanrv; but tt appears from 2 KJan UL 2. z. 81--«. xvUL 
9B. and SChron. zxxv. 18. that they coosidersd ths religloa of Jebsaah as 
ths only troe reUflon. 

« flee nartlcolarlr PiaL L Sl xUl 7—11. zl. 7, a bcziv. I3—1& UzvIL 16^-fl9 
LuviiL 1--66. Iszxf. 4—13. cv. thro«i|houL cvl. 1—30. czjczv. 8— I2l aaxxft 
10-99. and particolarhr the whole ofPsal. cziz. 

« Bp. Bfarsh's Aothencicity oftbe Five Boolcsof Moses viadlc^«ll pp. % 
10. North American Review, New Series, tdLxxU. pp. 963; 2M. tbesrgtt* 
ments above italed are mors ndlveoosidered and elueidated la Mr. Wuhotw 
Hone Mosaics, voL 1. pp. 806-^6. The very nomeroos tests la whkb 
the Pentateoeh is cited by the writers of the Old Testament, isl n faw H Is 
JMMet, are given at leagth by Hnet, Deniooatr. Evai«eL lib. I. prop. 4. cap. 
t (lorn. 1. pp. 08-73. 8to.); Dq Volsin, L'AotoritA des Uvres ds Mains 
etabU, pi>. 3d— 37. : l>r. Grabs' I^Hrlnfn on P*n»*f «''»r»». •*»' ! «n IQ-J|i . 
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Moses, who was contriving a sanction for actual laws, have no- 
ticed the progressive vananons of those institutes (compare Lev. 
xvii. with Deut. xii. 5—^7.) as the composer of the Pentateuch 
has done. These considerations most completely refute the 
assertion of a late writer,' who has affirmed in the face of ♦iie 
clearest evidence, that it is in vain to look for any indicrJion 
whatever of the existence of the Pentateuch, either in the I'ock 
of Joshua (one of the most ancient), or in the hook so c^iic^, 
of Judges, or in the two hooks entitled Samuel, or, finally, in uic 
history of the first Jewish kings. Such a bold and unfotiiided 
assertion as this could only have been msde, either through w ilful 
ignorance, or with a design to mislead the unthinking multiiuue. 

Dccicive as the preceding chain of evidence is, thjit the 
Pentateuch is the undoubted work of Moses, a questioi i has 
of late years been agitated, whence did he derive the niTiteri- 
als for the history contained in the book of Genesis, vyhich 
commenced so many ages before he was born 1 To th'ia in- 
quiry, (he following very satisfectory answers may be given : — 

Tiiere are only three ways in which these important re- 
cords could have been preserved and brought down to the 
time of Moses, viz. writing, tradition, and fivine revelation. 
In the antediluvian world, when the life of man was so pro- 
tracted, there was. comparatively, little need for writing. 
Tradition answerwi every purpose to which writing in any 
kind of characters could be suhservient ; and the necessit^r of 
erecting monuments to perpetuate public events could 
scarcely have suggested itsclt ; as, durmg those times, there 
could be little danger apprehended of any important fact be- 
coming obsolete, its history having to pass through very few 
hands, and all these friends and jdatives in the most proper 
sense of the terms : for they lived in an insulated state, un- 
der a patriarchal government. Thus it was easy for Moses 
to be satisfied of the tnfth of all he relates in the book of 
Genesis, as the accounts came to him through the medium of 
veiy few persons. From Adam to Noah there was but one 
man necessary to the conect transmission of the history of 
this period ot 1656 years. Adam died in the year ot the 
world 930, and Lamcch, the father of Noah, was bom in the 
year 874 ; so that Adam and Lamech were contemporaries 
for fifty-six years. Methuselah, the grandfather of Noah, 
was bom in tne year of the world 687, and died in the year 
1656, so that he lived to see both Adam and Lamecli (from 
whom doubtless he acquired the knowledge of this history), 
and was likewise contemporary with Noah for six hundred 
years. In like manner, Shem connected Noah and Abraham, 
having lived to converse with both ; as Isaac did with Abra- 
ham and Joseph, from whom these things might be easily 
conveyed to Moses by Aniram,who was contemporary with 
Josepn. Supposing, then, all the curious facte recorded in 
the book of Genesis to have had no other authority than the 
tradition already referred to, they would stand upon a foun- 
dation of credibility superior $0 any that the most reputable 
of the ancient Greek and Latin historians can boast 

Another solution of the question, as to the source Avhence 
Moses obtained the materials for his history, has been offered 
of late years by many eminent critics ; who are of opinion 
that Moses consulted monuments or records of former ages, 
which had descended from the families of the patriarchs, and 
were in existence at the time he wrote. This opinion was 
first announced by Vitringa,* and was adopted by Calmet ;^ 
who, from the genealogical details, the circumstantiality of 
the relations, the specme numbers of years assigned to the 
patriarchs, as well as the dates of the facts recorded, con- 
cludes tiiiat Moses could not have leamed the particulars re- 
lated by him with such minute exactness, but from written 
documents or memoirs. Of this description, he thinks, was 
the book of Jasher or of the Upright, which is cited in Josh. 
x. 13. and 2 Sam. i. 18. ; and ne attributes the difference in 
names and genealogies, observable in various parts of Scrip- 
ture, to the number of copies whence these numerations were 
made. Calmet further considers the notice of a battle fought 
during the sojourning of the Israelites in Egypt, which oc- 
curs in 1 Chron. vii. 20 — ^22., as derived from the same 
source. The hypothesis of Vitringa and Calmet has been 
adopted in this country by the leamed editor of Stackhouse's 
History of the Bible ;^ wKo, regarding the current opinion of 
the late invention of writing as a vulgar error, thinks it pro- 
bable ikai the posterity of Shem, and perhaps also of Japhet, 
kept regular records or all the remarkable events that occur- 

» M. Volney. 

* Qbservatinnefl Sacr». cap. iv. 
■ Voannentaire LiU^rale, torn. i. part 1. p. xiii. 
^'sflbn; Gloif . See his Introduction, toL I. p. xx. 



red, as well as memoirs of all those members of their seversL 
families who were distinguished for virtue and knowledge 
and that there is no reason to suppose that similar records 
were not kept, in some families at least, before the flood. Dr. 
Gleig further conceives that the art of writing was commu- 
cated, among others, to Noah and his sons by their antedilu- 
vian ancestors, and that it has never since been wholly lost ; 
and that, if this were the case, there probably were in the 
1 unily of Abraham books of Jasher, or annals commencing 
rvom the beginning of the world ; and if so, Moses mi^ki have 
fcuuu in them an account of the events which constitute thfi 
subject of the book of Genesis. 

On the Continent this hypothesis was adopted by M 
Astruc,^ who fancied that he discovered traces of twelve dif- 
ferent ancient documents, from which the earlier chapters of 
Exodus, as well as the entire book of Genesis, are compiled. 
These, however, were reduced by II gen to three,^ and by 
Eichhorn'^ to two in number, which he affirms may be distin- 
guished by the appellations of Elohim and Jehovah given to 
uie Almighty. Tne hypothesis of Eichhom is adopted by 
Gramberg,8 and by Rosenmuller,^ from whom it was bor- 
rowed by the late Dr. Geddes,^ and is partially acceded toby 
Jahn. To this hypothesis there is but one objectiouj and we 
apprehend that it is a fatal one ; namely, the total silence of 
Moses as to any documents consulted by him. He has, it is 
torue, referred in Numbers xxi. 14. to the " Book of the Wars 
of the Lord ;" but if he had copied from any previously ex- 
isting memoirs into the book ot Genesis, is it likely that such 
an historian, every page of whose writings is stamped with 
every possible mark of authenticity and ;nte^ty, would have 
omitted to specify the sources whence he denvea his history 1 
Should the reader, however, be disposed to adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Vitringa and Calmet without the rennements of 
Eichhom and his followers, this will not in the smallest de- 
gree detract from the genuineness of the book of Genesis. It 
was undoubtedly composed by Moses, and it has been re- 
ceived as his by his countrymen in all ages. But it is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that he received by inspiration an account 
of facts, whicti he might easily have obtained by natural 
means. All that is necessary to believe is, that the Spirit of 
God directed hirn in the choice of the facts recorded in his 
work ; enabled him to represent them without partiality ; and 
preserved him from being led into mistakes by any inaccu- 
racy that might have found its way into the annals which he 
consulted. *' If this be admitted, it is of no consequence 
whether Moses compiled the book of Genesis from annals 
preser\'ed in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or 
wrote the whole of it by immediate inspiration : for, on either 
supposition, it is a narrative of divine authority, and contains 
an authentic account of facts, which constitute the foundation 
of the Jewish and Christian religions ; or, to use more accu- 
rate language, the one great but progressive scheme of re- 
vealed religion."" 

[ii,] Gentile Testimony, — ^In addition to the native testi- 
mony of the Jews, which has been already stated, respecting 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch, we have 
the undisputed testimony of the most distinguished writers of 
PAGAN ANTIQUITY ; which will have the greater weight, as 
they were generally prejudiced against the whole nation of 
the Jews. 

Thu», Maoetho, Eupolemus, Artapanus, Tacitus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Justin the abbreviator of Trogfus, and Juvenal, 
besides many other ancient writers, all testify that Moses was 

• Conjectures sur les Memoires Originaux dont il paroit que Moyse s'esl 
servi pour composer le livre de la G^nese. [Par Jean Astruc] 8vo. Brux- 
elles, 1753. The hypothesis of Astruc is examined and refuted at great 
length in a Dissertation on the Boole of Genesis inserted in the Bible de 
Vence, torn. ii. pp. 17—68. Paris, 1827. 

• Dgen. Urkunden dcs crsten Buchs Mose (I e. Documents of the firsf 
boolc of Moses, Halle, 1798), cited in Gramberg's Libri Geneseos Adum- 
bratio nova, pp. 3, 4. 

f Eichhom, Einleirung m das Alte Testament (Introduction to the Old 
Testament), part il. §416. In theGoUlngen edition of this work, printei^ in 
1323, Theil iii. §405-^18. pp. 1—146., Prof Eichhom defends his former 
opinion that the Look of Genesis was derived from two primary documents 
by a third person, who interwove the whole into one series with some ad 
ditions. 

t Gramberjf, I.ibri Geneseos Adumbrat»i nova, pn. 7— 9. This writei 
adopts ilie terms '* Jehovista" vund " £/oAw/u" (from Jehovah aud Elohim), 
lu uc5;gr.a:c the two documents from which he aujyposes the anonymous 
compiler of the boot of Genesis to have compacted his materials. Dr. Schtj 
man has given a comparative table of the several schemes of Astruc, Eich- 
horn, llgen, and Gramberg. Pentateuchus, Ileb. ei Graec, torn. i. pp. Ivi. — 
Ixvi. 

• RotenmOller, Scholia in Vet. Test. torn. i. pp. 7—12. Lip?ia?, 1790. firmt 
edition. 

M In his translation of the Bible, vol. i. and his Critical Kemarks 
>t ^ cneig's edition of Stackhouse, vol. i. p. xxi. 
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ihc leader of the Jews, and the founder of their lawi,» The 
Cgyptiaos, u Josephus maserts, esteemed him to be a wonderful 
and divine man : and were willing to have him thought a priest 
of their own, which certainly was a proof of their high opinion 
of him, though mixed with other fiibulous relations.^ The great 
cridc, Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity as he 
really is, pure, great, and unmixed,' testifies that thus did the 
legi^ator of the Jews ; who (says he) was no ordinary man, and, 
IS he conceived, so he spoke worthily of the power of God. Nu- 
meniua, the Pythagorean philoeqiher, of Apamea in Syria, called 
Moses a man xooct powerful in prayer to God, and said, *' What 
is Plato bm Moses speaking in the Attic dialect V** which sen- 
timent, whether juaC or not, is yet a proof of this philosopher's 
high, opinion of Moses. 

Farther, PocpltyTy, one of the most acute and learned enc- 
mWs of Chrktianity, admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and acknoried$ed that Moses was prior to the Phcenidan histo- 
rian SaocbflBiothan, who lived before the Trojan war. He even 
contQiifed £>r the truth of Sanchoniathon's account of the Jews, 
from its eoiotideDce with the Mosaic history. Nor was the genu- 
iiKoesB of the Pentateuch denied by any of the numerous writers 
aguBst the Gospel during the first four centuries of the Christian 
en. althou^ the fiathers constantly appealed to the histoiy and 
prapbecies of the Old Testament in support of the divine origin 
of the doctrines which they taught The power of historical 
traih compelled the emperor Julian, whose favour to the Jews 
appeals to have proceeded solely from his hostility to the Chris- 
tians, to acknowledge that persons instructed by the Spirit of 
God once lived among the Israelites; and to confess that the 
books whidi bora the name of Moses were genuine, and that the 
htU they contained were worthy of credit. Even Mohammed 
maintained the in^nradon of Moses, and revered the sanctity of 
the Jevriah laws. Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give ac- 
counts ecmfirming and according with the Mofaic history. The 
Egyptian, Pbcmician, Greek, and Roman authorii, concur in re- 
nting the tradition respecting the creation, the fall of man, the 
dehige, and the diapersion of mankind ;^ and the lately acquired 
kiufvMge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the treasures of 
the eastern world, has confirmed all these traditions as concur- 
ing wish the narrative in the sacred history.'^ Yet, notwithstand- 
iag aj] these testiaionies to the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and coDsequoniiy to the character of Moses, his very existence 
has been dt^uied, and the account of him pronounced to be per- 
fectly c;:.ythological. 

^ lo the preceding demonstration perhaps the following objec- 
lion win be made : — • We will admit the force of your arguments, 
and grant that Moses actually wrote a work called the Book of 
the Law : hat how can we be certain that it was the very work 
which is now current under his name ? And unless you can 
Aow this to be at least probable, your whole evidence is of no 
valoe." To illustrate the force or weakness of this objection, let 
us apply it to some ancient Greek author, and see whether a 
dasRcal sdiolar would allow it to be of weight * It is true that 
the Greek writers speak of Homer as an ancient and celebrated 
poet ; it is true also that they have quoted from the works, which 
they aaaStx to him, various passages that we find at present in 
the Iliad and Odyssey : yet sUll there, is a possibility that the po- 
ems which were written by Homer, and those which we call the 
ISad and Odyssey, were totally distinct productions.* Now an 
advocate for Greek literature would reply to this objeclion, not 
widi a serious answer, but with a smile of contempt ; and he 
would think it beneath his dignity to silence an opponent who 
appeued to be deaf to the clearest conviction. But still more may 
be said in defence of Moses than in defence of Homer ; for the 
wTtiangs of the latter were not deposited in any temple, or sacred 
uthrre, in order to secure them fi'om the devastations of time, 
whereas the copy of the book of the law, as written by Moses, 
was intnuted to the priests and the elders, preserved in the ask 

< Bi»i)op Newtoa bas collected all the leading testimonies above noticcdi 
.•jRCfnuaf Xosea, at lengthy in his Dissertation on Moces and his Writings. 
ytork3, rat i. pp, 32 — 40. 8vo. edition. Du Volsin, I'Autoriie des Litres de 
Moj*f^ pp. SS-'SS. 

•'Jo^^epbas contra Apion. lib. i. $31. 

> Las^Em as de Sablimilate, S9. p. 60. ed 2da. Pearce. 

• Namenias spud Clem. Alexandr. Su-omata, lib. 1. S22L p. 41. edit Pot- 
ter. Eosebius, rnep. Erang. lib. ix. S6. el 8. 

• The topics here briefly glanced at, are considered more folly, tn/ro, 
Chsscerlu. Sect. L 

• The Dwconrses of Sir William Jones, deliversd to the Asiatic Society 
« l^rnna, and printed in the three first volumes of their Researches, the 
IbAdi .AaHqfoides, and History of India, by Mr. Maurice, may be referred to, 
IS \ nal ■laliif }m niirnsf sliin evidence or the antiquity and genuineness of the 
Maarie j^tatdm. Mr. Caiwttben has very ablr condensed aU the informa* 
laa to b« derived froia thepe vduminous works, m his Baropton Lectures 
•"^ m JSfB, parttcalariy In tlie Ave first discourses. 



of the covenant, and read to the people eveiy seventh year.' Sul- 
ficient care therefore wos taken, not only for the preservation of 
the original record, but that no spurious production should be sub- 
stituted in its gtead. And that no spurious production ever has 
been substituted in tlie stead of the original composition of 
Moses, appears from the evidence botli of the Greek Septuagint^ ' 
and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. For as thcsie agree with the 
Hebrew, except in some trifling variations," to which eveiy work 
is expoaed by length of time, it is absoIuU-Iy cx^^tain that the fivn 
books, which we noto ascribe to Moses, are one and the same 
work with that which was translated into Greek in the time f»f 
the Ptolemies, and, what is of still greater importance, with that 
which existed in the time of Solomon.^ And as the Jews could 
have had no motive whatsoever, during the period which elapsed 
between tlie ago of Joshua and that of Solomon, for substituting 
a spurious production iiiKiead of the original as written by Moses ; 
and even had they l*een inclined to attempt the imposture, would 
have been prevented by the care which had been taken by their 
lawgiver, we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the 
identical work that v as delivered by Moses." 

4. But^ hesidfs i h-i external evidence which has been produeea 
in farxfhr of the ^>fr.f in question^ equally eonmneing argU' 
mmta nmy be drawn from their contents. 

The very mode of writing, in the four last books, discovers 
an author contemp>rary with the everts which ho relates ; 
every description, U th religious and political, is a proof that the 
writer was present ut each resjiective scene ; and the legislative 
and historical p:irts arc so interwoven with each other, that 
neither of them could have been written by a man who lived in 
a later age. For in stance, the frequent genealogies, which occur 
in the Pentateuch, lorm a strong proof that it was composed by 
a writer of a very early date, and from original materials. " The 
genealogies^^ of tlie Jewish tribes were not mere arbitrary lisUt of 
names, in which tho writer might insert as many fictitious ones 
as he pleased, retaining only some few more conspicuous names 
of existing families, to preserve an appearance of their being 
founded in reality ; but they were a complete eniuneration of all 
the original stocks, from some one of which every fiunily in the 
Jewish nation derived its origin, and in which no name was to 
inserted, whose descendants or heirs did not exist in possession 
of the property, wMch the original family had possessed at the 
first division of the promised land. The distribution of property 
by tribes and familps proves, that some such catalogues of fami- 
liea as wc find in the Pentateuch must have existed at the very 
first divigion of th<i country ; these must have been carefullj^ 
preserved, bocau:**' the property of every family was unalienable 
since, if sold, it \\m to return to the original family at each yeai 
of jubil^. The genealogies of the Pentateuch, if they diflerc* 
from this known and authentic register, would have been im 
mediately rejected, and with them, the whole work. They there 
fore impart to the entire history all the authenticity of such i 
public register : for surely it is not in the slightest degree proba 
hie, that the Pentateuch should ever have been received as thf 
original record of the settlement and division of Judea, if so im* 
portant a part of it as the register of the genealogies had been 
known to exist long before its publication, and to have been 
merely copied into it from pre-existing documents. 

" Again, we may make a similar observation on the geograo 
phical enumerations of places in the Pentateuch ;>' the account! 
constantly given, of their deriving their names from particulai 
events, and particular persons; snd on the details of marchci 
and encampments v, iiich occur, first in the progress of the di« 
rect narrative, wlun only some few stations distinguished by re* 
markable facts are noticed, and afterwards at its close, where i 
regular list is given of all (he stations of the Jewish camp. All 
this looks like reality ^ wnenever the Pentateuch was published, 

■» And Mv-rs - roro this law, and delivered It unto the priests the wjor oI 
Levi, whic h hare i Uo arlc of the covenant of tlie Lord, and unlo all the elder* 
of Lsrmel. A». J^iloses lommanded them saying, Ai ihe end of every s*'v.>n 
years, in ''u su!. n.iiiry of ihe years of release. In the feam of taberna<ri<s, 
when all I.>rH<l is ic.me to appear before the Lord thy God, in the place 
which W shRll ch(K)tic. thou shalt read this law before all Israel in their 
hearing. And it cauie to pass when Moses had made an end of wriiinj; the 
words of thid law in a book, until thev were finished, that Moses command^ 
ed the Levites which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, sayin^.Take 
this book of the law, and put It in the side of the ark of the cov(»nani of the 
Lord your God. Deut. xxxi. 9—11. 21—26. There is apassage to the same 

purpose in Josephus : Ai|X««t«ii im rmr av«xi«^i»av ir T«» «l^^ yf*ftf*»rm9 

Josephi Antiquitat. lib. v. c. i. $ 17. torn. i. p. 186. ed. Hudson. 

• Sec the collation of the Hebrew and Sbmnritan Pentateuch, in the sixtk 
volume of the London Polyglotf, p. 19. of the Aniinadversioncs SamaniJcoB 

• See Waltoni Prolegom. xi. S 11. 

t* Vide Num. ch. ii. and iii. and especially ch. xxvi. and xxxiv. 
«« Vide Exod. xiv. 2. xv. 27. xvil. 7. And compare Numliers, ch. xx. xxi 
and xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxv. ; also Deut L ii. Hi. 
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(I would have been immediately rejected, except the tcooant it 
i(ive8 of the origin of these names, and of the series of these 
nuirches, had been known to be true by the Jews in general ; for 
ibc book states, that many of these names were adopted in con- 
sequence of these events, from the very time they took place ; 
^nd it also states th%t the entire nation was engaged in these 
iu\rcHes. Now the memory of such circumstances as these 
annot long exist without writing. If the Pentateuch wsm not 
what it pretends to be, the original detail of these circumst«iv!ea, 
it could not have been received ; for, if it was published Umg 
after the events, and there was no pre-existing document of 
these details, whic!i it delivers as things well known, how could 
ti be received as true 1 If it was copied from a known pro- 
existmg document, how could it be received as being itself the 
original ? Besiue>>, it is natural for the spectator of events to 
connect every circumstance vrith the place where it happened. 
An inventor of fiction would not venture upon this, as it would 
fkulitate the detection of his falsehood ; a compiler long sub- 
sequent would not trouble himself with it, except in some re- 
markable cases. The very natural and artless manner in which 
all circumstances of this nature are introduced in the Pentateuch 
increases the probability of its being the work of an eye-witness, 
«vho could introduce them with ease, while to any body else it 
would be extremely difficult and therefore unnatural ; since it 
would render his work much more laborious, without making it 
more instructive. 

** All these things bespeak a writer present at the transac- 
tions, deeply interested in them, recording each object as it was 
suggested to his mind by facts, conscious he had such authority 
with the persons to whom he wrote, as to be secure of their at- 
tention, ami utterly indifferent as to style or omiuAent, and'those 
various arts which are employed to fix attention and engage 
regard ; which an artful forger would probably have employed, 
and a compiler of even a true history would not have judged 
beneath his attention.'^' 

The frequent repetitions, too, which occur in the Pentateuch, 
and the neglect of order in delivering the precepts, are strong 
prpofs that it ha^ come down to us precisely as it was written 
by Moses, at various times, and upon different occasions, during 
the long abode of the Israelites in the wilderness. Had the Pen- 
tateuch been re-written by any later hand, there would in all pro- 
Dability have been an appearance of greater exactness : its con- 
tents would have been digested into better order, and would not 
have abounded with so many repetitions. 

"For example, tho law respectins^ the pessover is introduced into Ex. 
xii. I— 2B. : resumed in Exod. xii. 43—51. ; sfain in chapter ziii. ; and once 
more, with supplements, in Num. ix. 1—14. Would a compiler, after the 
exQe, have scattered these notices of the passover, in so many different 
places 1 Surely not; he would naturally have embodied all the traditions 
concemhig it, in one chapter. But now every thing wears the exact «p- 
pearance of having been recorded in the order in which it happened. 
New exigences occasioned new ordinances : and these are recorded, as 
they were made, pro re nata. 

** In like manner the code of the priests not having been finlshedat once 
in the book of Leviticus, the subject is resumed, and completed at various 
times, and on various occa^iony, as is recorded in the subsequent books 
ni the Pentateuch. So, the subject of sin and trespas^offeringa is again 
and again returned, until the whole arrangements are completed. Would 
bot a later compiler have embodied these subjects respectively together? 

" Besides repeated instances of the kind just alluded to, cases occur in 
whicti statutes made at one time are repealed or modified at another; as 
i I Exod. xxi. 2—7. compared with DeuL jet. 12—27. ; Num. iv. 21—33. com- 
ttarcd with Num. vii. 1—9. ; Num. iv. 3. compared with Num. viU. 21. ; 
Lev. xrii. 3, 4. compared with Deut. xi. 15. ; Ex xxii. 25. compared with 
l>ent. xxiii. 19. ; Ex. xxii. 16, 17. compared with DsuU xxii. 29. ; and other 
like instances. How could a compiler, at the time of the captivity, know 
any thmg of the orixinal laws hi those cases, which had gone into desuetude 
from the time of Mowsl*** 

All these examples prove diat the Pentateuch was (as it par* 
ports to be) written by Moees at diflBsrent times, and in many 
different parcels at first, which were afterwards united. To these 
considerations, wo may add, that no other person besides Moees 
himself could write the Pentateuch : because, on comparing to- 
gether the difierent books of which it is composed, there is an 
exact agreement in the different parts of the narrative, m well 
with each other as with the different rituations in which Moses^ 
ito supposed author, is placed. And this agreement disoovers 
itself m coincidences »o minutCt so latent, so indirect, and $o 
evidently undeeigned, that nothing could have produced than 
but reality and truth icflnencmg the mind and directing the pea 
oftheleipslator.' 

» Dr. Graves's Lectures on Pentateuch, **»*. L pp. 60—63. 
> North American Review, New Serin r A. xxii. p. 9B8w 
• Ttiese coincidences are iUustraie<J « considerable lencth, and fai a 
nost masteriy manner, by Dr. Graves tk uis third and fourth lectures (on 
Che Penuteoch, voL i. pp. 09-121.X to which we must refer the reader, as 
the anmnent would be impaired by abridgment ; as also to " The Veracky 
tf the Tire Books of Moses argued from the nndesigned Coincklenees to 
he firaod hi them, when compared in their sevend Parts. By the Rev. 
T J. Bhmt London. 1830. " 8vo. 



*'The account which is given in the book of Exodu« of the 
conduct of Pharaoh towards the children of Israel is such ab 
might be expected from a writer, who was not only acquainted 
wiUi the country at large, but had frequent access to the court 
of its sovereign ; and the minute geographical descripticm of the 
passage through Arabia is such, as could have been given only 
by a man like Moses, who had spent forty years in ^e land of 
Midian. The language itself is a proof of its high antiquity, 
which appears partly from the gn;at simplicity of the style, and 
partly from the use of archaisms, or antiquated expressionsy 
which in the days even of David and Solomon were obsolete.* 
But the strongest argument that can be produced to show that 
the Pentateuch was written by a man bom and educated in 
Egypt, is the use of Egyptian words,^ which never were nor ever 
could have been used by a native of Palestine ; and it is a re- 
markable circumstance, that the veiy same thing which Mosea 
had expressed by a word that is pure Egyptian, Isaiah, as nught 
ba expected from his birth and education, has expressed by a 
word that is purely Hebrew."^ 

V, We here close the positive evidence for the authenti- 
city of the Pentateuch ; it only remains therefore ^at we 
notice the Objections to it, which have been deduced from 
marks of a supposed posterior date^ and also from marks of 
supposed vosterior interpolation^ and which hare so often 
been urged with the insidiotis design of weakening the au- 
thority of the Mosaic writings. 

£1. J With respect to the alleged marks of posterior datcj 
it 18 a singular fact, that the objections which hare been 
founded on them are derived — not from the orifirinal Hebrew, 
bi^t from modem translations ; they are in themselves so 
trilling, that, were it not for the imjKwing manner in which 
they are annomiced by those who impugn the Scriptures, 
they would be utterly unworthv of notice. The following^ 
are the principal passages alluded to : — 

Objcction 1. — From the occurrence of the word Creniiies 
m the English version of Gen. x. 5., of Israel^ in Gen* xxxiv. 
7., and of Palestine, in Exod. xv. 14., it has been affirmed, 
that those two books were not written till after the Israelites 
were established in Jerusalem, nor indeed till afrer the rettim 
of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity. 

Airswsja^ — ^If however, the objector had referred to the ori 
ginal passages, he would have seen, that there was no ground for 
these assertionB. For, in the first place, the Hebrew word o^u 
(GoviK ,) in Gen. x. 6., most frequently means nations in general, 
and so it is rendered several times in this chapter, besides many 
other passages in various books of the Old Testament, the style 
of which proves that they were written before the captivity ; and 
this word was not understood of the hehthen, that is, of those 
who had not the knowledge and worship of the true God, untit 
after the captivity J Secondly, the proper rendering of Gen. 
xxxiv. 7^ is -wrought fully agxikst Israel, that is, against Jacob, 
who was also called Israel. See Gen. xxxil 28. xxxv. 10. and 
xlvii. 31. The preposition a (Beth) means against as well as 
in, and so it is rendered in Num. xxL 7. The name of Israel 
did not become a patronymic of his descendants until more than 
two hundred years afterwards. Compare Exod. iv. 22. Thirdly, 
the name of Palestine is of comparatively modem date, being 
first used by the heathen geographers ; and is given by almost 
all translators of the book of Grenesis, to indicate more cleariy the 
country intended, namely, that of the Philistines. The Hebrew 
word in Exod. xv. 14. is nrSo (PaLeSHeTH), whidi the Gre^ 
writers softened into Uaxaisrpm, and the Latin writers into JPa^ 
Imstina, w4ience our Palestine. 

Obj. 8. — ^DeuUi. 1. contains a clear evidence that Moses 
could not be the author of that book. 
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For instance, Mm, Qle, and ipj, puer, whicli are used in both genders 
no other writer than Moses. See Gen. xzlv. 14. 16. 8& 6S. 67. xxxrtll. 

■ For bistance VW, (perhaps wrluea origUiaUy ^rm, and the % lengthen- 
ed into l by mistake) writtea by the LXX. •%« or •x«, Oen. xHSl and nan, 
written by the LXX ^tU or ^»i>s. See La Oroxe Lexicon EgypCiscom* 
art AXI snd ©HBI. ^"^ 

« The ssme thhig which Moses expresses by jnM^ (Oen. xii 2.) Isaiah 
(xix. 7.) expreases by nns» for the LXX. have translated both of these 
words by «x<.— The AuAenticity of the Five Boolcs of Moses vhidicsted. 
pp. II -U. Bee sliO Jahn, Introd ad. Lcct Vet Fttd. pp. SM— 800. 

Will It be oredKed. that after the body of evidence above adduced (CAs 
greater part qf vhick has been pubb'shed in the Bngtish^ Gemum, or 
Latin langmageo for noarty one hundred andjifty yemrs\ the late M. 
Votaiey shoold aaMrt that the book of Genesis la aoC a nstkmal laoniiniem 
of the Jews, but a Oialdean monument, retouched snd amnged by the 
hlgh-prlest HUUsh (who Hved only 827 years after MossaX so ai to prodnee 
a premeditated effect, both poUrical and religious t ! ! 

" Vorstiua do Hebraisniis Novi T«»-T;ini«»ni, p. 44J5y« Liiwlae. l^H 
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A^swB. — ^Thc objecti<HK was first made bj Spinon, and from 
him it has been copied without acknowledgment bj the modern 
Q|>poMr9 of the Scripttues : but it is founded on a mistranslation, 
and d&tf« not apply to our authorized EngliMh version, Ac- 
coiding to these objectors, the verse runs thus : — These be the 
Ttnrdt vhich Mosea spake unto all Israel beyond Jordan in 
the xnldemet9, in the plain over against the Red Sea^ be- 
tween Paran and Tophel and Laban and Hazeroth and Di- 
zakab. And as Moses never went over Jordan, they Ray it is 
evident Chal the writer of the book of Deuteronomy lived on the 
west nde oC thai river, and consequently could not be Moses. 
*nie Hebrew word -073 (BeEBeRJ^ however, is completely 
amkAguous, signifying sometimes beyond^ and sometimes on tJUs 
tide, or, mote properly, at or on the passage of Jordan. Thus 
Vn Joshua xiL 1. the words translated, on the other tide Jordan^ 
tormards the rising of the sun, and vcr. 7. on this side Jordan 
on the -mesi, are both expressed by the same Hebrew word. In 
ma aotbadxed English version, the first verse of Deuteronomy 
runs tbus: — T%eo€ be the words -which Mioses spake unto all 
Israel ojr rais sibb JoaoAir, in the -wilderness, ^c. This 
voaoB is agreeable ta the construction -which the original re- 
ports, and -mhich is sanctioned by the Syriac translation, 
erecnted at the close of the first, or in the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian mra ; the objection above 
stited, thereloTe, does not apply to our authorized English trans- 
iaCioo. The Septuagint and Vulgate Latin versions, as well as 
that of Dr. Geddes, and several of the versions in the continental 
bngnages, are aQ erroneous. 

[iL] With regard to the alleged marks of posterior inters 
pJaiion^ it moat be acknowledged, that there are some such 
passages, hut ^few insertions can neyer proye the whole to be 

rious. Vie have indeed abundant reason still to receive 
rest as eemdne: for no one ever denied the Iliad or 
Odyssej to be the works of Homer, because some ancient 
critics and graminanans have asserted that a few verses are 
kterpoladoQS. The interpolations in the Pentateuch, how- 
eid, aie much fewer and less considerable than they are 
geaoaUy imagined to be ; and all the objections which have 
been ioosded upon them (it is observed by the learned 
prelate to whom this section is so deeply indebted) may be 
eofflprised ooder one general head — namely, ^*' expressions 
msd pat$aget found in the Penlateuch which could not have 
km written by JJosesJ** A brief notice of some of these 
psssages objected to, will show how little reason there is for 
sadi Mnjections. 

OsjEcnoH 1. — ^In Deut. xxxiv. the death of Moses is de- 
scribed ; and therefore that chapter could not have been writ^ 
traibjhim. 

Asswaa. — Deut. xxxiiL has evident marks of being the close 
oC &ebo(^ as finished by Moses; and the thirty-fourth chapter 
was added, either by Joshua or some other sacred writer, as a 
supp b umt t to the whole. Or, it may formerly have been the 
couiaeaeement of the book of Joshua, and in process of time 
feuaifeJ thence, and joined to Deuteronomy by way of supple- 
BmaL 

Obj. 9. — Th»e are names of cities mentioned in the Pen- 
tateoch, which names were not given to those cities till afler 
*Jic death of Moses. For instance, a city which was origi- 
cally called Laish, but changed its name to that of Dan, 
aisar the Israelites had conq^uered Palestine (Judjg. xviii. 
^.J, is yet denominated Dan m the book of Genesis. Txiv. 
\4.j The book itself, therefore, it is said, must have been 
written afUr the Israelites had taken possession of the Holy 
Land. 

AxBWBK. — But is it not possible that Moses originally wrote 
Ltt^ and that, after the name of the city had been changed, 
Irans crib ci a , fijr the sake of perspicuity, substituted- the new for 
the old Dane 1 This might so easily have happened that the 
•oJatioo is hardly to be disputed, in a case where the positive 
ai^goinenti in fiavonr of the word in question are so very decisive.' 

Gbj. 3. — The tower of Edar, mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 
21^ was the name of a tower over one of the sates of Jeru- 
salem ; and therefore the author of the book oiGenesis must 
at least have been contemporary with Saul and David. 

AjitvBB. — ^This objection involves a manifest absurdity, for 
if Ihe writer of this passage had meant the tower of Edar in 

of the same kind is " Hebron" (Gen. xiii. 18.X which be- 



ive the my r**^ of PaleaUne was called Ktriath-Arba, as appears from 
UiU, liT. 1& Tbls example may t« cxpla*ne<t 'a the same maancr as the 
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Jerusalem, he would have 'made Isiicl spreai his tent beyond a 
tower that probably did not exist till many hundred years after 
his death. The tower of Edar signifies, literally, the tower of 
the flocks ; and as this name was undoubtedly given to many 
towers, or places of retreat for shepherds, in the open country of 
Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was covered with 
flocks, it Lb unnecessary to suppose that it meant in particular a 
tower of Jerusalem. 

Objx 4. — In Exod. xvi. 35, 36. we read thus : — ,hid Iht 
children of Israel did eat manna forty years, unfil fhnj came 
into a land inhabited: they did eat manna, until they came in it 
the borders of the land of Canaan, Xow an omer is the f( nth pert 
of an ephah. This could not ha"e been written by Mosos, as 
the Jews did not reach the borders of Canaan, or ceaso to eat 
manna, until afler his death : nor would Moses speak thus 
of an omer, tlie measure by which all the people gathered 
the manna, an un.:r fur every man. It is tne language of 
one speakinp. when this measure \va8 out of use, and an 
ephah mo'^ gener'Jly known. 

AxswKR, — This passage, as Dr. Graves has forcibly observed, 
is evidently inserted by a later hand. It forms a complete pa* 
rcnthesiH, entirely unconnected with the narrative, which, having 
given a full account of the miraculous provision of manna, clo«?« 
it willi the order to Aaron to lay up an omer full of manna in 
the ark, as a mc-murial to be kept for their generations. ThiF 
was evidently the last circumstance relating to this matter whtcli 
it was necc**ary for Moses to mention ; and he accordingly tin u 
resumes the regular account of the journey ings of the ptoplc. 
Some later writer was very naturally led to insert the addilioiiai 
circumstance of the time durii.g which this miraculous prow>ion 
was cohtinued, and probably added an explanatory note, to ascer- 
tain the capacity of an omer, which was the quantity of food 
provided for each individual by God. To ascertain it, liicrf fore 
must have been a matter of curiosity. 

In like manner. Num. xxi. 3. was evidently added n'Vr the 
days of Joshua : it is parenthetical, and is not neceswn- to cowi- 
plete the narrative of Moses. 

^)bj. 5. — ^The third verse of the twelfth chapter i-S the 
book of Nimibers — ("Now the man M<^^es was very nuii^ i Imj-h 
all the men which were upon ihe face of the earth )^-heiT^ sutVi- 
cient proof that Moses could not be the author of ii , and 
that no man, however great his egotism, could havi a riii^u 
such an assertion of himself. 

Answkb. — ^If the assertor of this objection had been acquainted 
with the original of thli passage, instead of adopting it at sci^^nd* 
hand from somo of those who copied it from Spinoza (for it was 
first broached by him), he would have known that the passage 
was mbtranslated, not only in our own English version, but also 
in all moilem translations. The word up (Airav), which i» 
translated meek, is derived from my (ANaa) to ai: upon. 
to humble, depress, aj^ict, and so it is rendered in many places 
in the Old Testament, and in this sense it ought to be under- 
stood in the passage now under consideration, which ougiit to be 
thus translated. Now the man Moses was depressed or afflicted 
more than any man nD^Kn (HADasiaii) of that land. And 
why was he so t Because of the great burden he had to sus 
tain in the care and government of the Israelites, and also 01 
account of their ingratitude and rebellion, both against Grod an. 
himself Of this affliction and dcpres.^ion, there is the fulles 
evidence in the eleventh chapter of the hook of Ntmibers. The 
very power which the Israelites envied wa!» oppressive to its 
possessor, and was more than either of thf>r shoulders could sus- 
tain.' But let the passage bo interpreted iti the sense in which 
it is rendered in our authorized English ^ orsion, and what doe? 
it prove 1 Nothing at all. The chara( ter ni-cn of Moses as the 
meekest of men might be aflerwards inserted by some one who 
revered his memory : or; if he wrote it himself^ he was justified 
by the occasion, which required him to n^{>ol a foul and envious 
aspersion of liis character. 

Obj. 6. — ^The most formidable ohjoction, however, tnat 
has been urged aarainst tlio Pentateuch, is that which is drawn 
from the two following passages, the one in the book of Gene- 
sis (xxxvi. 31.), the other in the book of I>euteronomy (iii. 
14.) : Tliese are the kinirs, tluU reifrned over Ihe land of JBdom^ 

BFFORE THERE REIGNED ANY KINO OVER THK CHILDREN OF 

Israel. And again, Jmr, the tim of Mmasseh, took aU the 
country of Argob unto the coaai^ of (hi^huri^ and Maaehathi^ 
and called them afler his own name, Jhuhon-havoth-jair unto 
THIS DAT. Now it is coftain that the Inst clause in ©w»h of 
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these examples could not have been written by Moses : for 
the one implies a writer who lived after the establishment of 
monarchy in Israel, the other a writer who lived at least some 
anres after the settlement of the Jews in Palestine^ 

An 8 WE u. — If these clauses were not written by the author of 
the Pentateuch, but inserted by some transcriber, in a later age, 
ihey affect not the authenticity of the work itself. And whoever 
impartially examines the contents of these two passag^i*, will 
find that the clauses in question are not only unnecese«ry, hut 
even a burden to the sense. The clause of the second example 
in particular could not possibly have proceeded from the author 
of the rest of the verse, who, whether Moses or any other per- 
son, would hardly have written, " He called them after his own 
name unto this day^ The author of ftie Pentateuch wrote, 
"He called them after his own name :'* some centuries after the 
death of the author, the clause " unto this day" was probably 
added in the margin, to denote that the district still retained the 
name which was given it by Jair, and this marginal reading was 
in subsequent transcripts obtruded on the text Whoever doubts 
the truth of this assertion, needs only to have recourse to the 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament, and he will find that the 
spurious additions in the texts of some manuscripts are actually 
written in the margin of others." ^ 

So far, however, is the insertion of such notes from impeach- 
ing the antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, 
on the contrary, it rather confirms them. For, if this were a com- 
pilation long subsequent to the events it records, such additions 
would not have been plainly distinj;uishable, as fiiey now are, 
from the main substance of the original : since the entire history 
would have been composed witli the same ideas and views as 
these additions were ; and such explanatory insertions would 
not have been made, ijf length of time had not rendered them 
necessary.* 

We have therefore every possible evidence, that "the 
ffennine text of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of 
Moses; and the various charges that have been brought 
against it amount to nothing more than this, that it has not 
descended to the present age without some few alterations ; 
a circumstance at which we ought not to be surprised, when 
we reflect on the many thousands of transcripts that have 
been made from it in the course of three thousand years." ' 
The auUiority of the Pentateuch being thus established, that 
of the other books of the Old Testament follows of course : 
for so great is their mutual and immediate dependence upon 
each other, that if one be taken away, the authority of the 
other must necessarily fall. 



SECTION II. 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

1. General title o/* the New Tkstamsnt. — II. Account of its 
Canox. — III. GjiyviyzTHJiM of the books ofthe^'eto Testa- 
ment. — IV. Their avtrkt^ticitt proved, 1. From /A<r i mpos- 
siBiLiTT OF poncRRT ; 2. From sxtkrxal, or historical 
EVIDENCE, affoiuL'd bij ancient Jewishy Heathen, and Chris- 
tian tcsfimonics in their favour, and also by ancient ver^, 
sions of them in different languages : — and 3. From inter- 
NAi EVIDENCE, fumished by, (1.) The character of the 
•writers, (2.) The language and style of the .AVw Testa- 
ment, and, (3.) The minute circumsianiiality of the narra- 

* Witahis, in his Miscellaneous Sacra, p. 125., Sd/s llic clause "before 
Aiere roijjned any king over the children of Israel," might have been writ- 
ten by Moses ; hut he cuts the knot, instead of untying it. 

» To mention only two examples. The common reading of 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
IS fii»v -^;Sxr^,, but Uie Codex PetavianuR 3. hasriii' icwp.a«ijr in the mar- 
){in ; and in one of the manuscripts used by Beza, this marginal addition has 
been obtruded on the text. See his note to thispassase. Another instance 
\n 1 John ii. 27. where the genuine reading is zp»<riu«,but Weistein quotes 
two u»anu8cripts in which w»iw/u<» fa written In the margin, and this manti- 
na'. reading has found Irs way not only Into the Codex Covelli 2. but into the 
Coptic and Ethiopic versions. 

* Dr. Graves's Lecturer, vol. I. p. ?46. 

* Bishop Marsli's Aulhentirify of the Five Itooks of Moses vindicalPtI, 
pp. 15. 1^ T't- rexi.; ;«b(»v.- rniisidor'*tl, whirli wore excepteil against by 
rlpinoza, I." r|,«rr (who sult.<eqMHnlly wrote a Di^erialion to refute his 
ibrmer objciirnH), the Ute Dr. <»eddes, and some opposers of revelation 
since his dtd-.tse. ar»« considered, discu.ssod, and salWaclorily explained 
at great l^jgih by lluet, D»«rn. Evang. prop. Iv. cap. 14. (torn. i. pp. 254— 
2W.), and by Dr. Graves in the appejidix to his Lectures on the lour last 
Books of the Pentateuch, vol. I. pp. 332—361. See also Carpzov. Introd. 
ad Libroe BIblicos. Vet. Test pp. 38-41. Moldenhawer, Introd. ad Libros 
Ctnonicos Vet. et Nov. Test. pp. 16, 17. Rcligionis NaturaMs et Revelata 
PrincipU, torn. ii. pp. 3—61. 



five, together -with the coincidence of the accounts thi^r^ 
delivered, with the history of those times. 

I. That an extraordinary person, called Jesus Christ, 
flourished in .ludaja in the Augustan age, is a fact better sup 
ported and authenticated, than that there lived such men as 
Cyrus, Alexander, and Julius CiEsar ; for although their his- 
tories are recorded by various ancient writers, yet the memo- 
rials of their conquests and empires have for the most part 
perished. Babylon, Persepolis, and Ecbatana are no more ; 
and travellers Kave long disputed, but have not been able to 
ascertain, the preche site of ancient Nineveh, that " exceed^ 
h/^ ffreat city (f three days* journey, ''^ (Jonah iii. 3.) Ho"W 
few vestif^es of Alexander's victonous anns are at present to 
be seen in Asia Minor atid India ! And equally few are the 
standing memorials in France and Britain, to evince that there 
was such a person as Julius Ciesar, who subdued the one, 
and invaded the other. Not so defective are the evidences 
concerning the existence of Jesus Christ, That he lived in 
the reign of Tiberius emperor of Rome, and that he suffered 
death under Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator of Jud«a, 
are facts that are not only acknowledged oy the Jews of every 
subsequent age, and by the testimonies of several heathen 
writers, but also by Christians of every age and country, 
who have commemorated, and still commemorate, the birth, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, and his 
spiritual kingdom, by their constant and universal profession 
of certain principles of religion, and by their equally con- 
stant and universal celebration of divine worship on the 
Lord's day, or first day of the week, and likewise of the 
two ordinances of baptism and the Lord's supper, lliese 
religious doctrines and ordinances they profess to derive 
from a collection of writings, composed after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus Christ, which they acknowledge to be di- 
vine, and to have been written by the first preachers of 
Christianity.* 

As all who have claimed to be the founders of any par- 
ticular sect or religion have left some written records oi tneir 
institutes, it is a natural supposition that the first preachers 
of the Christian faith shouici have left some writings con- 
taining the principles which it requires to be believed, and 
the moral precepts which it enjoins to be performed. Foi 
although tney were at first content with the oral publication 
of the actions and doctrines of their master ; yet they must 
have been apprehensive lest the purity of that first tradition 
should be altered after their decease by false teachers, or by 
those changes which are ordinarily effected in the course of 
time in whatever is transmitted orally. Besides, they would 
have to answer those who consulted them ; they would have 
to furnish Christians, who lived at a distance, with lessons 
and instructions. Thus it became necessary that they should 
leave something in \\Titing ; and, if the apostles did leave 
any writings, they must be the same which have been pre- 
served to our time : for it is incredible that all their writings 
should have been lost, and succeeded by supposititious pieces, 
and that the whole of the Christian faith snould have for its 
foundation only forged or spurious writings. Further, that 
the first Christians did receive some written^ as well as some 
oral instruction, is a fact supported by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all the Christian churches, which, in every age 
since their establishment, have professed to' read and to vene- 
rate certain books as the productions of the apostles, and as 
being the foxmdation of their faith. Now every thing which 
we laiow concerning the belief, worship, manners, ana disci- 
pline of the first Christians, corresponds exactly with the 
contents of the books of the New I'estament, which are now 
extant, and which are therefore most certainly the primitive 
instructions which they received. 

The collection of these books or writings is generally 
known by the appellation of 'H kainh aiashkh, the Nfw 
Covenant, or New Testament; a title, which, though 
neither given by divine command, nor applied to these wnt- 
iiiga-hy the apostles, was adopted in a very early age.' Al- 
though the precise time of its introduction is not knowr., yet 

• l>r. HovvanTs Introduction to the New Testament, vol. I. pp 1—6. 

• Micliaelis's Introduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 1. Bishop 
Mart^h, in a note, thinks it orobattle thai tliis title was used bo early n» the 
second century, because tne word tcstamenium was used in that sense by 
the lAtin Christians before the expiration of that period, as appears from 
Tertulllan. Adversus Marcioneui, lib. iv. c. 1. But the first instance in 
which tlie term x>.»ni %tAhn*>. actually occurs in the sense of "writings of 
the new covenant," is In Origen'i« treatise ni»» Apx*", lib. Iv. c. 1. (Op. toin. 
i. p. 1G6.)— Michaelis, vol. i. p. 313 ;<co also RosenmUller's Scholia hi N. 
T. torn. i. p. {.; Rumptei Cktmmentaiio Critica in Libros Novi Teslamemi, 

£p. I— 3j Leuaden's Pbilologus Ilebrco-Griccus, p. i.; and Pritli Introd 
1 Nov. Test pp. 9—11. 
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rt b justified by seTeral passages in the Scriptures,* and is, 
in particular, warranted by Saint Paul, who calls the doc- 
trines, precepts, and promises of the Gospel dispensation 
Kje«b j^mSsu, the New Covenant, in opposition to those of the 
Mosaic Dispensation, which he terms il^x^i ^tBntiM, tlie Old 
CoT^iant.3 This appellation, in process of time, was by a 
metonymy transferred to the collection of apostolical and 
erangelical writings. The title, " New Covenant," then, sig- 
nifies the book wuch contains the terms of the New Cove- 
nant, upon which. God is pleased to offer salvation to man- 
kind, through the mediation of Jesus Christ. But according 
to the meanine of the primitive church, which bestowed this 
tide. It \a not ^together improperly rendered New Testament ,- 
as being that io which the Cnristian's inheritance is sealed 
to him as a SCO and heir of God, and in which the death of 
Chnst as a testator is related at large, and applied to our 
^benefit. As tfab title implies that in the Gospel unspeakable 
^fts are ginra or bequeathed to us, antecedent to all condi- 
Uons reqoirKi of us, the title of Testament may be retained, 
altboagi diat of Cotenant would be more correct and pro- 

pCT.3 

n. The wntmgs, thus collectively termed the New Tks- 
TUULTF, consist of twenty-seven books, composed on various 
oocssioiis, and at different times and places, by eight diffe- 
reat authors, all of whom were contemporary with Jesus 
Christ, vix. the four Gospels, which bear the names of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
fourteen Epistles which bear the name of Paul, and which 
are addressed to the R^nans, Corinthians, Galatians^ Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, to Timothy, 
Titos, Philemon, and to the Hebrews, the seven Catholic 
Epistles (as they are called) of James, Peter, 1, 2, and 3 
Jonn, and Jude, and the Book of the Revelation, which like- 
wise bears the name of John. These writings contain the 
history of J^uis Christ, the first propagation of his religion, 
together wi^ the principles of Christianity, and various pre- 
cepts or rules of life. The Gospels were written at various 
pedods, and published for very difierent classes of believers ; 
while the Epistles were addressed, as Occasion required, to 
those varioos Christian conununities, which, by the success- 
fal labours of the apostles, had been spread over the greatest 
^itofthe then known world, and also to a few private indi- 
ridoals. 

Difierent churches received different books according to 
their situation and circumstances. Their canons were gradu- 
illy oilarged ; and at no very great distance of time from the 
age of ihe apostles, with a view to secure to future ages a 
divine and perpetual standard of faith and practice, these 
writings were collected together into one volume under the 
title ^ the ** New Testament," or the " Canon of the New 
T^itament.''' Neither the names of the persons that were 
eoDceined in making this collection, nor the exact time when 
it was undertaken, can at present be ascertained with any de- 
gree oCostainty : nor is it at all necessary that we should be 
fieaadj iiibrmed concerning either of these particulars. It 
k stifllnent for us to know Uiat the principal parts of the 
New Testament were collected before the death of the Apos- 
tle Jc^m, or at least not long after that event.^ 

Modem adTocates of infidelity, with their accustomed dis- 
regard of tmth, have asserted that the Scriptures of the New 
Testament were never accounted canonical until the meeting 
of the eooncil of Laodicea, a. d. 364. The simple fact is, 
that the canons of this council are the earliest extant, which 
jEtve a formal catalogue of the books of the New Testament. 

Mmu xxTt SB. G«L m. 17. Heb. r\\l 8. ix. 15-20. • 2 Ck)r. Hi. 6. 14. 
* Tbe leuoed profeaaor Jabkmski has an elegant diBsertatlon on the word 
AiAbHCB, which, he eontenda, ought to be translated Testament, I. From 
ibe Qoge of the Greek lancuaca : uL From the nature of the design and will 
af God, vkicfa is called AiAeHKH ; 3. From rarious passages of the New 
""^ — -J e^dontly admit of no other aignlflcation ; 4. From the no- 



ticai of mbeiitaBce or heirship, under which the Scripture frequently desig 
aUcB the sMfte thing ; and, & From the consent or antiquity. Jablonskii 
Qpascoia, torn. iL pp. 393— 423. Lu|. Bat. 1801. 

' Of afl the Tmrioas opinions that have been maintained concerning the 
permm who first coOected the canon of the New Testament, the most gene- 
ral seoBS to be, that the several books were originally collocted bv Su 
iofbm 'f—ma opmion for which the teatimonTorEusebhis (Hist. EccL lib. iii. 
c 21.} is very confidently quoted as an indisputable authority. But it is to 
be cbscrred, aajs Mosheim, that, allowing even the highest def^ree of 
vai^ to EcMebius's authority, nothing further can be collected from his 
woni% than that St. John approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Lo^ aad added his own to them by way of supplement. Concerning any 
af the other books of the New Testament. Euse bins is totally silent. Mo- 
ifrrim's Coaunealaries, translated by Mr. Vidal, vol. i. p. 161. Stosch, in his 
kaned Coaunentatio Critic* de Llbrorum Nov. Test. Canone. (pn. 103. et 
SBfL 8vo. Fnaldbrt, 1755), has given the opinions of Ens. lAmpe, Frickius, 
MveH, Vitrloaat and Dupin. He adopu the last, which in substance cor- 
ru f umla with &at ab« vc given, and defends it at considerable length. Ibid. 
BP ITZ. et Btq, 



There is, indct d, every reason to believe that ilin biShops 
who were prestmt at Laodicea did not mean to settle tne 
canon, but simply to mention those bcoks which were to be 
publicly read.* Another reason why the canonical books 
were not mentioned before the council of Laodicea, is pre- 
sented in the persecutions to which the professors of Chris- 
tianity were constantly exposed, and in the want of a national 
establishment of Christianity for several centuries, which 
prevented any general cov acils of Christians for the purpose 
of settling their canon of Scripture.^ But, though the num 
ber of the books thus received as sacred and canonical was 
not in the first instance determined by the authority of coun- 
cils, we are not left in uncertainty concerning their genuine- 
ness and authenticity, for which we have infinitely more de- 
cisive and satisfactory evidence than we have for the produc- 
tions of any ancient classic authors, concerning whose 
genuineness and authenticity no doubt was ever entertained. 

IIL "We receive the books of the New Testament, as 
the genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
James, Petei, and Jude, for the same reason that we receive 
the writings of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Cassar, Tacitus, 
and Quintus Curtius ; namely, because we have the unin- 
terrupted testimony of ages to their genuineness, and we have 
no reason to suspect imposition. This argument, Michaelis 
remarks, is much stronger when applied to the books of the 
New Testament than when applied to any other writings ; 
for they were addressed to large societies in widely distant 
parts of the world, in whose presence they were often read, 
and were acknowledged by them to be the writings of the 
apostles. Whereas the most eminent profane writings, that 
are still extant, were addressed only to individuals, or to no 
persons at all : and we have no authority to affirm that they 
were read in public ; on the contrary, we know that a liberal 
education was uncommon, books were scarce, and the know 
ledge of them was confined to a few individuals in every 
nation. 

The New Testament was read over three quarters oi raw 
world, while profane writers were limited to one nation or to 
one countiT. An uninterrupted succession of writers, from 
the apostoUc ages to the present time (many of whom were 
men of distinguished learning and acuteness), either quote 
the Sacred Writings, or make allusion to them : and tnese 
quotations and allusions, as will be shown in a subsequent 
page, are made not only by friends, but also by enemies. 
This cannot be asserted of the best classic authors : and as 
translations of the New Testament were made in the second 
century, which in the course of one or two centuries more 
were greatly multiplied, it became absolutely impossible to 
forge new writings, or to corrupt the sacred text, unless we 
suppose that men of different nations, sentiments, and 
languages, and often exceedingly hostile to each other, should 
aU agree in one forgery. This argument is so strong, that 
if we deny the authenticity of the ^'ew Testament, we ma} 
with a thousand times greater propriety reject all the othe. 
writings in the world ; we may even throw aside human tes 
timouy.' But this subject is of the greatest importance 
QTor the arguments that prove the authenticity of tne New 
Testament also prove the truth of the Christian religion), W€ 
shall consider it more at length ; and having first shown that 
the books which compose the canon of the New Testament 
are not spurious, we shall briefly consider the positive evi- 
dence for their authenticity. 

A genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by 
the person whose name it bears as its author : the opposite 
to genuine is spurious^ supposititious, or, as some critics term 
it, pseudepigraphial^ that which is clandestinely put in the 
place of another. The reasons which may induce a critic to 
suspect a work to be spurious are stated by Michaelis to be 
the following : 

1. When doubts have been entertained from its appearance 
in the world, whether it proceeded from the author to whom 
it is ascribed ; — 2. When the immediate friends of the pre- 
tended author, who were able to decide upon the subj^ot,. 
have denied it to be his production ; — 3. When a long series- 
of years has elapsed after his death, in which the book was 
unknown, and in which it must unavoidably have been men- 
tioned and quoted, had it really existed ; — 4. When the style 
is different from that of his other writings, or, in case no other 
remain, different from that which might reasonably be ex- 
pected ; — 5. When evente are recordedwhich happened later 

• Lanlner's Works, vol. iii. p. 448. 4to. edii. rvm i 

• Dp. Toiiiline's Elements ol Christian Tl.roU.sy. ^nl. i. p. 270. Jonos or- 
the Canon, vol. I. p. 41. Oxford, 17^ _ ^ 

< EncjrclopKdia Brilannica, vol. xrii. p. 13j. oil am 
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than the time of the pretended author ; — 6. When opinions 
are advanced which contradict those he is known to maintain 
m his other writings. 'I'hough this latter argument alone 
leads to no positive conclusion, since every man is liable to 
change his opinion, or, through forgetfulness, to vary in the 
circumstances of the same relation, of which Josephus, in 
his Antiquities and War of the Jews, affords a striking ex- 
ainple. 

Now, of all these various grounds for denying a work to 
be genuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New 
Testament. For, in the^m place, it cannot be shown that 
any one doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it 
first appeared ; — Secondly^ no ancient accounts are on record, 
whence we may conclude it to be spurious ; — Thirdly^ no 
considerable period of time elapsed after the death of the 
apostles, in which the New Testament was unknown ; but, 
on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, 
and the accounts of it in the second century are still more 
numerous; — Fourthly^ no argument can be brought in its 
disfevour from the nature of the style, it being exactly such 
as might be expected from the apostles, not Attic, but Jewish 
Greek ; — FifiMy, no facts are recorded, which happened after 
their death ; — Lastly^ no doctrines are maintained, which 
contradict the known tenets of the authors, since, besides the 
New Testament, no writings of the apostles are in existence. 
But, to the honour of the New Testament be it spoken, it 
contains numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines 
of the fathers of the second and third centuries ; whose mo- 
rality is different from ttiat of the Gospel, which recommends 
brtitude and submission to unavoidaole evils, but not that 
enthusiastic ardour for martyrdom, for which those centuries 
are distinguished : the New Testament also alludes to cere- 
monies which in the following ages were disused or un- 
known : all which circumstances infallibly demonstrate that 
it is not a production of either of those centuries. ^ 

IV. From the preceding considerations it is evident, that 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that these books 
.^re as certainly genuine as the most indisputable works of 
liie Greeks and Romans. But that the genuineness and 
'.uithenticity of the New Testament do not rest on merely 
negative proof, we have evidence the most direct and posi- 
tive whicn can be desired, and this evidence may be arranged 
mder the following heads, namely : 1. The ImpoanUUty of 
1 Forgery^ arising from the nature of the thing itself; — i, 
ExiemaloT Historical Evidence^ arising from the ancient 
Christian, Jewish, and Heathen testimonies in its favour, 
and also from the ancient versions of the New Testament, 
which were made into various languages in the very first 
ages of the church, and which versions are still extant ; — 
and, 3. Iniemal Evideneej arising from the character of the 
writers of the New Testament, trom its language and style, 
from the circumstantiality of the narrative, and from the un- 
designed coincidences oi the accounts delivered in the New 
Testament with the history of those times. 

I. TVie IMPOSSIBILITY or a forgery, arising from the rut' 
ture of the thing itself is evident. 

It IS impossmle to establish forged writings as authentic 
in any place where there are persons strongly inclined and 
well qualified to detect the fraud .« 

Now the Jews were the most violent enemies of Christianity . 
they put its founder to death ; they persecuted his disciples with 
implacable faiy ; and they were anxious to stifle the new reli- 
gion in its birth. If the writings of the New Testament had 
been forged, would not the Jews have detected the imposture ? 
Is there a single instance on record where a few individuals have 
imposed a history upon the world against the testimony of a 
whole nation ? Would the inhabitants of Palestine have re- 
ceived the gospels, if thoy had not had sufficient evidence that 
Jesus Christ really appeared among them, and performed the 
miracles ascribed to him 1 Or would the churches at Rome or 
at Corinth have acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as 
the genuine works of St. Paul, if he had never preached among 
them 1 Or, supposing any impostor to have attempted the in- 
vention and distribution of writings under his name, or the names 
of the other apostles, is it possible that they could have been re- 
ceived without contradiction in all the Christian communities 

» Michaells'slntrodnrfion, vol. i. pp. 25—30. 

♦ Witness (to raeniuuj n-i other insnancea) the attempt unsuccessfully 
made a few years sinro by Mr. Ireland, junior, in his celebrated Shak 
m>earian Manuscripts, the rabrication ofwhich was <lctected by Mr. Malone, 
in his masterly "Inquiry into the Authenticity of the miscellaneous Papers 
and legal Instruments piiblished December 24, 1795, and attributed to 8hal<- 
npeare, Queen EUiKabeth, and Henry Earl of Southampton." 8vo. London, 
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of the three several qnartera of tiie globe 1 We might as well 
attempt to prove that the histoiy of the reformation is the inven- 
tion of historians, and that no revolution happened in Great 
Britain during the seventeenth century, or in France during the 
eighteenth century, and the first fifteen years of the nineteenth 
century.3 Indeed, from the marks of integrity, simplicity, and 
fidelity, which every where pervade the writings of the apostlea, 
we may be certain that Uiey would not have attempted a 
forgery ; and if they had made the attempt in the apostolic age, 
when the things arc said to have happened, every person musf 
have been sensible of the forgery. As the volume called tho 
New Testament consists of several pieces, which are ascribed to 
eight persons, we cannot suppose it to have been an imposture ; 
for if they had written in concert, they would not differ (as in a 
subsequent page we shall see that they do) in slight matters , 
and if one man wrote the whole, there would not be such a di- 
versity as we see in the style of the different pieces. If the apos- 
tles were all honest, they were incapable of a forgery ; and if they 
were all knaves, they were unlikely to labour to render men 
virtuous. If some of them were honest, and the rest cheats, the 
latter could not have deceived the former in respect to matters 
of fact ; nor is it probable that impostors would have attempted a 
forgery which would have exposed them to many inconveniences. 
Had parts of the Scripture been fabricated in the second or thi«4 
century by obscure persons, their forgeries would have been re 
jected by the intelligent and respectable; and if pious and learned 
men had forged certain passage, their frauds, however well in- 
tended, would have been discovered by the captious and insig- 
nificant, who are ever prone to criticise their superiors in virtue 
or abilities. If the teachers of Christianity in one kingdom 
forged certain passages of Scr/pture, the cofnes in the hands of 
laymen would discover such mrgery; nor would it have been 
possible to obtain credit for sudi a fi>rgeTy in other nations; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having understood Greek and 
Hebrew, their gospels, which were written in the former lan- 
guage, contain many Hebrew idioms and words. Hence we 
may be certain that the gospels were not forged by those early 
Christian writers, of fathers (as they are called), who wera 
strangers to Hebrew, since in such case they would not abound 
with Hebrew words ; nor by Justin Martyr, Ongen. or Epipha- 
nius, since the style of the Greek writings of these &thers difieis 
from that of the gospelh. Lastly, as the New Testament is not 
calculated to advance the private interest of priests or rulers, it 
could not be forged by the clergy or by princes ; and as its teach- 
ers suffered in propagating it, and as it was not the established 
religion of any nation for three hundred years, it is perfectly ab- 
surd to suppose it the of&pring of priestcrafl, or mere political 
contrivance. For three hundred years aAcr Christ, no man had 
any thing to dread from exposing a forgery in the books of the 
New Testament ; because, during that time, the Christians had 
not the power of punishing informers.^ It was therefore morally 
impossible, from the very nature of the thing, that those books 
could be forged. 

Satisfactory as the preceding ar^ment for the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the New Testament, arising from 
the impossibility of a forgery, unquestionably is, 

2. 2%c direct and positive testimony arising Jrotn the kx 
TERNAL or HISTORICAL EVIDENCE is by no Incons inferior in 
decisiveness or importance. This evidence is furnished by the 
testimony of ancient writers, who have auoted or alluded to 
the books of the New Testament, and also by ancient ver- 
sions of the New Testament, in various languaffes, which sure 
still extant. The books of the New Testament are auoted or 
alluded to by a series of Christian writers^ as well as by adver^ 
sariesofthe Christian jaithy who may be traced back in regular 
succession from the present time to tM apostolic age,^ 

This sort of evidence. Dr. Palev has remarked, " is of all 
others the most unquestionable, tne least liable to any prac- 
tices of fraud, and is not diminished by the lapse of agett. 
Bishop Burpet, in the History of his own Times, inserts 
various extracts from Lord Clarendon's History. One such 
insertion is a proof that Lord Clarendon's History was ex- 

■ Micliaelis, vol. i. p. 31. Ency. Brit. vol. xvil. p. 135. 

* Dr. Rvan's Evitlfnces of the Mopaic and Christian Codes, pp ir*r, 151. 
8vo. DoDlin, 1795. The argument above briefly stated is urfred af lennth 
with much force and accuracy by Abbadie, in his Traite de la Verii^ 
dc la Religion Chr6tienne, torn. ii. pp. 39—45. Amstenkun, 1719. 

» In the first edition of this woric, the historical evidence for the ffcnnine* 
nesx and authenticity of the New Testament was exhi bueu Cffroni>/o^'ca//B 
from the apostolic a^e down to the fourth century ; but as the chronologi. 
cal series of that evinence has been cavilled at by the opponents of ChnW 
tianity, it a now traced backttarda from the fourth century to the apostolic 
>, forth '-"^ " ■■ ' - .... ^- 
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taut at the time when Bishop Burnet wrote, that it had heen 
read hj Bishop Burnet, that it was received by Bishop Bur- 
net as &e worK of Lord Clarendon, and also regarded by him 
as an authentic account c^ the transactions which it relates ; 
and it will be a proof of ^ese points a thousand years hence, 
Of as long as* the books exist ^^ This simple instance may 
serve to point out to a reader, who is little accustomed to 
saeh researdies, die nature and value of the argument 

In <»TaTniniT>|[r ^le quotations from the New Testament, 
which are to be found in the writings of the first ecclesiasti- 
cal writexst ^e \eaiiied Professor Hug^ has laid down the 
following piincnples, ^ consideration of which will be suffi- 
cient to solve nearly all the objections which have been made 
against their citatioBS : — 

I. The andeot Christian writers cite the Old Testament 
wil^ greater exactness than the New Testament ; because 
the former, heme less generally known, required positive quo- 
tations, ratber mux vague allusions, and perhaps also evinced 
more enditkai in the person who appealed to its testimony. 
3. lo pssases taken from the Nistorieal Writers of the 
OH or.Vew Testament we seldom meet with the identical 
wads c^tfaa author cited : but this does not prevent allusions 
to rnemn^inces, or to the sense, in very many instances, 
from imdering^ evident both the origin of the passage and the 
de^n of the author. 

3. Quotations ftom the didadie writings of the Old Testa- 
miad are generally very exact, and ascompanied with the 
name of the author quoted. In this case his name is, indeed, 
generally necessary. 

4. In like manner, wh^i quotations are made from the 
epuiks of the New Testament, the name of the author cited 
is senerallT given, especially when the passage is not lite- 
rally stated. 

5. The fathers oftrO amplify sentences of Scripture to 
which tfaej allude : in whicn case they disregard the uxxrds^ 
in order to devel<^ the ideas of the sacred writers. 

€. When IreuKus, and the fathers who followed him, re- 
tale tbe acti<»t8 or discourses of Jesus Christ, they almost 
ahrays appeal to Him^ and not to the evangelists whom they 
tz^. Tit Lord says — The Lord hath done it — are their ex- 
prcseio^ even in those instances, where the conformity of 
CbefT wiitzogs with our copies of the original authors is not 
sofficteotly isriking to exclude all uncertainty respecting the 
somce whence they drew the facts or saymgs related by 
tiwn. (This remark is particularly worthy of attention, 
because, of all the ancient fathers, Irensus^ is he who has 
rei^ered the strongest and most Express testimony to the 
authenticity of our four gospels, and who has conseauenUy 
diavn firom them the facts and discourses which he nas re- 
lated IB his writings.) 

1. Lastly, it must on no account be forgotten, that the 
qaotatkns dT the Others are not to be compared with our 
printed editions, or our iextus receptus^ but with the text of 
their ehufi^ and of the age in which they lived ; which text 
was sometimes purer, though most frequently less correct 
than ours, and always exhibits diversities, in themselves in- 
deed cf little importance, but which nevertheless would be 
sufficient sometimes to conceal the phrase cited from readers 
who should not remember that circutnstance. 

For the reason above stated, we commence the series of 
testim<»ue8 to the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament, which are furnished by the quotations of ancient 
Christian writers, with the fathers of the fourth century ,- 
because from that century downwards, the works of Chris- 
Tua Wkitbbs are so full of references to the New Testa- 
Bern, tiiat it becomes unnecessary to adduce their testimonies, 
especially as they would only prove that the books of Scrip- 
tore M«r lost their character or authority with the Christian 
Hrni^ Tlic witnesses to the genu ineness of the books of the 
New Testament, in this century, are very numerous ; but, 
as it would ext^id this chapter to too great a length, were 
we to detail them all, it may suffice to remark, tiiat we have 
not fewer than ten distinct catalogues of these books. Six 
agree exactly with our nresent canon ; namely, the lists of 
Athanasius (a- n. 315),* Epiphanius (a. d. 370),* Jerome 

I'al^'a EvidenccB, toI. i. p. 173, 
'CeB^nec, Ba^ d'une Introduction Critique au Nouveau Testament, np. 
M -19. Hoifs lotroductioo to the Writinf « of the New Testament, by Dr. 
Wail, wL L pp. 40— M. 

* The Uatuaomj of IrenaeuM is given in p. 43. infra. 

* The frtriawny of Athanasius will be found at full length in Dr. T^ardner's 
•e&bifity of dke G^vpel Hi^ry, part il. Works, vol. iv. pp. 290-294. of 

we aro. tOAm of 179^ or vol li. pp. 388—406. of the 4to. edttion. The nes- 

"yw lta a d dn r ad in Lardner, may likewise be seen on a smaller scale in 

nt Amui Lmmfm valuable work on "The AutherUcHy, uncomipced Pre- 
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(a. d. 392),o Rufinus (k. D. 390.)/ A.iurustine,< Bishop of 
Hippo in Africa (▲. d. 394), and of the mrty-four hishops as- 
semoled in the third council of Carthage (at which Au- 
ffustine was present, a. d. 397).« Of the other four cato- 
logues, those of Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (a. d. 340),'^ of 
the hishops at the council of Laodicea (a. d. 364),» and of 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Bishop of Constantinople (a. d. 
375),i3 are the same with our canon, excepting thnt the 
RcTelation is omitted ; and PhUaster or Philastrius," Bishop 
of Brixia or Brescia (a. d. 380), in his list, omits the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and the Revelation, though he acknow- 
ledffes both these books in other parts of his works. 

Of these various catalogues, that of Jerome is the most 
remarkable. He was bom about the middle of the fourth 
century, and was ordained presbyter by Paulinus, at Antioch, 
in the year 378, about which time he is placed by Bp. Marsh, 
Dr. Cave, and others, though Dr. Laroner (whose date we 
have followed) places him about the year 392, when he 
wrote his celeorated book of illustrious men. ^^ It is well 
known that Jerome was the most learned of the Latin 
fathers ; and he was peculiarly qualified, not only by bis 
profound erudition, but by his extensive researches, his va- 
rious travels, and his long residence in Palestine, to investir 
gate the authenticity of Sie several books which compose 
the New Testament. Of these books he has given a cata- 
logue in his epistle to Paulinus, on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures.' ^ Tie begins his catalogue (whicn is nearly at 
the close of the epistle) with the four evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the Apostles he mentions 
as another work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the Gospel. 
He says that St Paul wrote epistles to seven churches : the 
seven churches are such as we find in the titles of the Epis- 
tles of St Paul contained in our present copies of the New 
Testament Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he (^serves, 
that most persons ([namely, in the Latin church) did not 
consider it as an epistle of St Paul : but we shall presently 
see that his own opinion was different He further states, 
that St Paul wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. The 
seven catholic epistles he ascribes to James, Peter, John, 
and Jude, and expressly says that they were apostles. And 
he concludes his catalogue with the remark, that the Reve- 
lation of John has as many mysteries r^s words. This cata- 
logue accords with the books which we receive at present, 
with the exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The re- 
jection of this epistle is a fact which Jerome has not at- 
tempted to conceal ; and therefore, as he confidently speaks 
of all the other books of the New Testament, his testimony 
is so much the more in their favour. As we are now con- 
cerned with a statement of facts, it would be foreign to our 
present purpose to inquire into the causes which induced the 
Latin church to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews. But what- 
ever those causes majr have been, they did not warrant the re- 
jection of it, in the estimation of Jerome himself. For in his 
Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, or, as it is frequently 
called, his Treatise of Illustrious Men, and in the article re- 
lating to St Paul, Jerome expressly asserts that St Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. And in his Epistle to 
Dardanus,'^ alluding to the then prevailing custom in the 
Latin church to reject the Epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, 
* but we receive it ;' and he assigns this powerful reason, 
which it is necessary to give in his own words, *nequaquam 
hujus temporis consuetumncm^ sed veitrum scriptorum audO' 
riUUem sequentes.' — ^To his catalogue of the hooks of the 
New Testament may be added his revision of the Latin ver- 
sion, which revision contained the same books as we have 
at present"'* In this revision Jerome was employed by 
Damasus, then Bishop of Rome, to collate many ancient 
Greek copies of the New Testament, and by them to correct 
the Latin version then in use, wherever they appeared to 

servatlon, and Credibility of the New Testament," traiMlated by Mr. Kinff- 
don, 8vo. I/)ndon, 18M; and especially inC. P. Schmldius's " Historia An- 
tlqua et Vindicailo Canonia Sacn Veteris Novique Testamcnti." 8vo. Lipsiae, 
17t5. 

• Lardner, 8vo. toI. iv. pp. 311—319. : 4to. vol. li. pp. 416—420. 

• Ibid. 8vo. vol. V. pp. 1—74. ; 4io. vol. ii. pp. 531— S72. 
' Ibid. &V0. voL V. pp. 75—78. ; 4to. vol. il. pp. 572—574. 

• Ibid. 8vo. ToL v. pp. 81—123. ; 4lo. vol. ii. pp. 676-699. 

• Ibid. 8vo. vol. V. pp. 79, 80. : 4lo. vol. ii. pp. 574, 676. 

«o Ibid. 8vo. vol Iv. pp. 299-303. ; 4to. vol Ii. pp. 409-411. 

" Canon 59. The canons of this councfl were, not long afkerwardi, rt 
ceived into the body of the canons of the universal charch. Lardner, Svc. 
vol. Iv. pp. 308-311. ; 4to. vol ii. pp. 414—416. 

ta Lardner, 8vo. vol iv. no. 406—411. ; 4to. vol H. pp. 469—472. 



tt Ibid. 8vo. vol iv. pp. 499—501. ; 4to. vol. il pp. _ 
*« Tom. iv. part 2. col. 668. ed. Bfanianay <* Tom. 11. col. 608. 

>• Bp. Marsh's Course of Lectures on the Mreral Branohes of Divinltr, 
part V. pp. 20—22. 
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disagree materially with the trae original. This task, he 
tells us, he performed with great care in the four Gospels, 
about the year 384 ; and he made the same use of the Gfreek 
copies in nis commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Titus, and Philemon, and most oro- 
bably also in nis commentaries on the other parts of the New 
Testament. 

The next distinguished writer anterior to Jerome was Euse- 
Bius, Bishop of Ciesarea, who flourished in the year 315, — 
a man of extraoidinary learning, diligence and juoj^ment, and 
sinffularly studious in the Scriptures. He received the books 
of Uie New Testament nearly as we have them, and in his 
various writings has produced quotations from ail, or nearly 
all of them. His chief work is his Ecclesiasticai History, 
in which he records the history of Christianity from its com- 
mencement to his own time ; and having diligently read ^e 
works of Christian antiquity, for the express purpose of as- 
certaining what writings had been received as the genuine 
productions of the apostles and evangelists, in the third, 
fourth, and twenty-fourth chapters of his third book, he has 
particularly treated on the various books of the New Tes- 
tament; and yi the twenty-fifth chapter he has delivered, 
not his own private opinion, but the opinion of the churchy 
wmsno-txa^uui yrAfctJoa-tsy the sum of what he had found in the 
writings of the primitive Christians. As the result of his 
inquines, he reduces the books of the New Testament into 
Uie three following classes ; viz. 

I. OfMhoyMUVHU Tf:u^au {Afm/jtoxoyn/jitfctr or fltA*fli»f*au curXcts-ci;) 
that is, writings which were univereaUy received as the 
genuine works of the persons whose names they bear. In 
Siis class Eusebius reckons, 1. The four Gospels; 2. The 
Acts of the Apostles; 3. The Epistles of Paul ; 4. The first 
Epistle of John ; 6. The first Epistle of Peter. The Revela- 
tion of John might also perhaps be placed in this class, be- 
cause some think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the 
majority leave the matter undetermined. 

II. AyToxt}.cf(«9u Fpak^; that is, writings on whose au- 
thenticity the ancients were not unanimous. According to 
Eusebius, even these have the majority of voices among the 
ancients in their favour. He expressly calls them ymftjum 
i/M»i To« TToxxuc (writings acknowledged by most to be ge- 
nuine,) and w«v* jTKUToie T»r unxM-tatg-mav ytyntrxcuiKK (received 
by the majority.) A few doubted of their autnenticity ; and 
therefore Euseoius ranks them under the class of contested 
books. In this class he enumerates, of the writings of the 
New Testament, 1. The Epistle of James; 2. The Epistle 
of Jude; 3. The second Epistle of Peter; 4. The second 
and third Epistles of John. The Revelation of John, he 
adds, is also Dy some placed in this class.' 

III. Nod-«u r«3U}Mu ; that is, writings confessedly spurious. 
Among these lie enumerates the acts of Paul ; the Snepherd 
of Hennas ; the Revelation of Peter ; the Epistle of Barna- 
bas ; the Doctrines of the Apostles : and the Gospel accord 
inff to the Hebrews. 

Besides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which 
may constitute a fourth class (for the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the third book of his Ecclesiastical History is not remark- 
ably perspicuous^ ; viz. # 

IV. Atwto KAi iuivdi (absurd and impious ;) that is, writ- 
ings which had been universally rejected as evidently spurious. 
In this class he includes the Gospel of Peter, of Thomas, and 
of Matthias; the Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apos- 
tles. These writings, says he, contain evident errors, are 
written in a style entirely different from that of the apostles, 
and have not oeen thought worthy of being mentioned by 
any one of the ancients.^ 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, or about the 
year 300, Arnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa,^ 
and LACTANTias his pupil,^ composed, among other works, 
elaborate vindications of the Christian religion, which prove 
their acquaintance with the writings of the New Testament, 
although they did not cite them by name, because they ad- 
dressed their works to the Gentiles. Lactantius, indeed, 
assigns this very reason for his reserve; notwithstanding 
which Dr. Lardner remarks, " He seems to show that the 
Christians of that time were so habituated to the language 
of Scripture, that it was not easy for them to avoid the use 
of it, wnenever they discoursed upon things of a religious 
nature." 

• For, ia eariy times, some believed that this work was not composed 
Dv John the Apostle, but by a presbyter of the same name, or by some 
other person. 

• Lardner, 8vo. vol It. pp. 200—275. ; 4to. vol. H. pp. 355—396. 
■ Lardner, 8vo. vol. iv. pp. 1—31. ; 4to. voL U. po. !M4— 257. 

• Ibid. 8vo. VOL iv. pp. 34-87. ; 4to. voL it pp. »7— 292- 



During the next preceding forty years, the imperfect re- 
mains of numerous writers* are still extant, in which they 
either cite the Historical Scriptures of the New Testament, 
or speak of them in terms of profound respect ; but the tea* 
timony of Victorinus Bishop of Pettaw in Germany is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, on account of the remoteness of 
his situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, who were 
Africans. Victorinus wrote commentaries on different books 
of the Old Testament, an exposition of some passages of 
Matthew's Gospel, a commentary on the Apocaljmse, and 
various controversial treatises agamst the heretics of nis day ; 
in which we have valuable and most explicit testimonies to 
almost every book of the New Testament.^ 

Of all the fathers who flourished in the third century, the most 
learned and laborious unquestionably was Origem, who was 
bom in Egypt, a. d. 184 or 185, and died about the year 253 
It is said of him, that he did not so much recommend Chris- 
tianity by what he preached or wrote, as by the general tenor 
of his life. So great, indeed, was the estimation in which 
he was held, even among the heathen philosophers, that they 
dedicated their writings to him, and submitted tiiem to his 
revisal.^ Of the critical labours of Origen upon the Scrip- 
tures, we have spoken at considerable length in a subsequent 
part of this w^ork ;^ but, besides these (which in themselves 
lorm a decisive testimony to the authenticity of the Scriptures,), 
he wrote a three-fold exposition of all the oooks of the Scrip- 
ture, viz. scholia or snort notes, tomes or extensive com- 
mentaries, in which he employed all his learning, critical, 
sacred, and profane, and a variety of homilies and tracts for 
the people. Although a small portion only of his works has 
come down to us, yet in them he uniformly bears testimony 
to the authentici^r of the New Testament, as we now have 
it ; and he is the nrst writer who has given us a perfect cata- 
logue of those books which Christians unanimously (or at 
least the greater part of them) have considered as the genuine 
and divinely inspired writings of the apostles.' 

Gregory Bishop of Neo-uaesarea,'^ and Dionysius Bishop 
of Alexandria,*! were pupils of Origen ; so that their testimo- 
nies to the New Testament, whicn are very numerous, are 
in fact but repetitions of his. In the writings of Cyprian 
Bishop of Carthage, who flourished a few years after Origen, 
and suffered mai^dom, a. d. 258, we have most copious 
quotations from almost all the books of the New Testament. »» 

Further, during the first thirty years of the third century, 
there are extant fragments of several writers, in all of which 
there is some reference to the books of the New Testament. 
Thus Caius, sumamed Romanus, who was a presbyter of 
the church of Rome,*' quotes all the epistles of Saint Paul 
as his genuine productions, except the Epistle to the He- 
brews, which he has omitted to enumerate among the rest. 
HiPPOLYTus PoRTUENSis also has several references to most 
of the books of the New Testament.*^ Ammonius com- 
posed a Harmony the Four Gospels,*^ and Julius Afri- 
CANUS endeavoured to remove the apparent contradictions in 
the genealogy of Jesus Christ as delivered by the evangelists 
Matthew and Luke.^^ 

From the third century we now ascend to the second^ in 
which flourished Tertullun, a presbyter of the church of 
Carthage, who was bom in the year 160, and died about the 
year 2^. He became a Montanist about the year 200 ; and 
Christian writers have commonly distinguished between 
what he wrote before that period, and what he published 
afrerwards. His testimony, however, to the aumority of 
the canonical Scriptures, boUi before and afrer he embraced 
the tenets of Montanus, is exactly the same. He uniformly 
recognizes the four Gospels, as written by the evangelists 

> AsNovatUB, Rome, a. d. 251 ; Dionysius, Rome, a. d. 2S9 ; Comroodian, 
A. D. 270 ; Anatolius, Laodicea, a. d. 270: Theognoslus, A. s. 2S2 ; Methodius. 
Lycia, a. d. 290 ; and Phileas Bishop of Throuis in Egypt, a. d. 296. Accounta 
of these writers, and extracts from their testimonies to the New Te»> 
tament, are collected and given at length by Dr. Lardner. (Works, vol. iii 
8to. or Tol. ii. 4to.) 

• Lardner, 8vo. vol. iii. pp. 296—303. ; 4to. vol ii. pp. 88—98 
1 Eusebius, Hist Eccl. lib. ri. c. 19. 

• See On Scrip. Crit. Part L Chap. HI. Sect. iii. S 2. 1. 4. infra. 

• Lardner, 6vo. voL ii. pp. 442-544. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 519--675. 
«• Ibid. Svo. vol. iii. pp. 25—67. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 591—608 

t» Lardner, Svo. vol. fii. pp. 67—132 ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 609—650. 

»• Ibid Svo. vol. ill. pp. laS— 183. ; 4to. vol. II. pp. ^-30. 

«■ Eusebius, HlsL Eccl lib. vi. c. 20. Lardner, Svo. vol. t pp. 372—379. • 
4to. vol. i. pp. 481-434. A critical edition of the Fraf ment of Caius will be 
found In Dr. Routh's Reliquiae Sacrae, vol. ti. pp. 1—32. See also Dr. Routh*a 
fourth volume, pp. 1—37. A translation of the same fragment will be foxnxd 
in voL i. pp. 169—161. of Sermons on the Evidences of Christianity, by th« 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, M. A. (now D. D. and Biahop of Calcutta.) 

«* Lardner, Svo. vol. it. pp. 397-413. ; 4to. vol. 1. pp. 496—503. 

«• Ibid. Svo. vol. ii. pp. 413-430. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 6flS-513. 

*• Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 7. Lardner, 9ra vol Ii. pp. 431—441. ; 4io 
vol i pp. 613-518. 
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!o whom we ascribe them; distinguishing Matthew and 
John as apostles, and Ma^ and Luke as apostolical men ; 
ind asserting the authority of their writings as inspired 
books, acknowledged by ttie Christian church from their 
orimal date. His wotIls are filled with quotations by name^ 
and with long extracts from all the wntings of the New 
Testament, except the Epistle of James, the second Epistle 
of Peter, and the second and third Epistles of John. But 
if an aa^or does not profess to give a complete catalogue 
of the books of the New Testament, his mere silence in re- 
gard to any booV is no ar^ment against it. Dr. Lardner has 
obserred, that the quotations from the small volume of the 
New Testament, by Tertullian, are both longer and more 
nomeroas than the quotations are from all the works of Ci- 
cero, in -writers of aU characters, for several ages. Further, 
TertoYlian has e^ireasly affirmed that, when he wrote, the 
Christian Scnpiares were open to the inspection of all the 
world, both Clmsttan ana heathen, without exception. 
Ajkd it also ^fpears, that in his time there was already a 
Latin tsswb of some part of the New Testament, if not of 
the vtofe of it : for, at least in one instance, he appeals 
from die language of such version to the authority of the 
aatbestie copies m Greek. ^ 

Coofiempmry with Tertullian was Climknt of Alexan- 
(frxi, viio gives an aocoont of the order in which the four 
Gospek weie written, and quotes almost all the books of the 
\ew Testament so ofW by name, and so amply, that to ex- 
tnct his citations would fill a large portion ot this volume. 
As he WM the preceptor of Origen, and travelled in quest of 
antbentic information, and did not give his assent to the 
Scriptures until he had accurately examined them, his testi- 
moDj to thdr authenticity possesses the greater weight.' 

Theophqxs Bishop of Antioch, ▲. d. 181, in his three 
books to Autolycus, could only mention the Scriptures occa- 
sionally, ftom the particular object he had in view : but he 
bas evident allosions to the Gospels of Matthew and John, 
the E^nstle to the Romans, and the first Epistle to Timo- 
thy.i 

Athesagosas, a philosopher and a native of Athens, who 
flouiished aboot the year l&O, is the most polished and ele- 
Mt author of Christian antiquity. In his Apology for the 
phnsoansj presented to the emperor Marcus Antomnus, and 
in J!i^ TVcabse on the Resurrection of the Dead, he has in- 
disputably quoted the Gospels of Matthew and John, the 
Epistles to the Romans, and the two Epistles to the Corin- 



Prior to these writers was Irenjeus, who succeeded the 
martyr Pothinos, in the bishopric of Lyons about the year 
170, or periiaps a few years later. His testimony to the 
gwrniiieness and authenticity of the New Testament is the 
niQfe important and valuable, because he was a disciple of 
Pdycarp, who was a disciple of St John, and had also con- 
Teised with many others who had been instructed by the 
apos&a sad immediate disciples of Jesus Christ. Though 
he wrote many woriks, his five books against heresies are all 
that remain : in these he has shown himself to be well ac- 
quainted widi headien authors, and the absurd and intricate 
Boti(»s of the heretics, as well as with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament. Thouffh he has nowhere given 
OS a professed catalogue of the nooks of the New Testa- 
laefrt, we learn from his treatise that he received as authen- 
tic and canonical Scriptures, and ascribed to the persons 
vboae names they bear, the four Gospels, (the authors of 
vtych he describes, and the occasions on which they were 
vnttea,) the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Ro- 
Basa,^ Epistles to the Gajatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
3ad Ciilossians, the first and second Epistles to the Tnessa- 
loBisBft, ^ two Epistles to Timothy, the Epistle to Titus 
(all which Epistles he has repeatedly ascribed to Paul), the 
two Epwles of Peter, and the first and second Epistles of 
John. ImsQs has alluded to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but he ^ siieot concemingLthe question, whether that Epistle 
was written by Paul. We are not, however, as Bishop 
Harsh has well observed, to attach to his silence more im- 
poitanee than it deserves. '* Iren«us, though bom a Greek, 
WW transplanted to the Latin church, which then rejected 
tfce Epislle to the Hebrews. If therefore he had quoted it 
*8 antnority in amtroctmal writings, he would have afforded 



t-U. Lardnier, Sro. rtH ii pp. : 
V^souFs HHmcamwe* on the 
. p|». 230—232. 



in Grtteo authtntico. Tertullian dp Monro. 
250-287. ; 4io. vol. i. pp.416-436. Sir H. M. 
Evidences of the Jewish and Christian Ro- 



» Lwdaer, 9ro. iwL IL pp. 206-Qs3. ; 4to. vol. 1. op. 392--112. 
» biiL Bwo. vol. ii. pp. IW-aoa. ; 4to. vol. 1. pp. 3©-389. 
« AhI 9vo. VOL ii. pp. 180-187. ; 4to. vol. L pp. 377-381. 



his adversaries this read/ answer, that he p!odu;ed as au 
thority what was not allowed bv his own church. And, 
since he has nowhere asserted, that Saint Paul was not the 
author of that Epistle, his mere silence argues rather tnc 
custom of the Latm church (as it is termed by Jerome)^an 
the opinion of Ireneus himself.*'' He has Quoted the Epis- 
tle ot James once, and to the book of Revelation his testi- 
mony is clear and positive : he has not only cited it very 
often, but has expressly ascribed it to the apostle John, and 
has distinctly spoken of the exact and ancient copies of this 
book, as being confirmed by the agreeing testimony of those 

ho had personally conversed wi3i John himself. 

In short, we have the testimony of Irencus, in one form 
or odier, to every one of the books of the New Testament, 
except the Epistle to Philemon, the third Epistle of John, 
and the Epistle of Jude; which, as they contain no point 
of doctrine, could not afford any matter for quotations in the 
particular controversies in which Irenaus was engaged, 
whose writings (it must be recollected) were wholly contro- 
versial. 

Considering the age in which he lived, and his access to 
the original sources of information, the testimony of Irennus 
to the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testament, 
gives to such of his writings as are extant, a perpetual in- 
terest and value in the Christian church : for his ** quotations 
are so numerous, and many of them are so long, as to afford 
undoubted evidence that the books of the New Testament, 
which were known to the disciples of Polycarp, are the same 
books which have descended to the present age.*' In addi- 
tion to the preceding remarks it may be stated, that Irensus 
mentions " the Code of the New Testament as well as the Old^^^ 
and calls the one as well as the other, " the Oracles of God, 
and Writings dictated by his Word and Spirit, ^^^ 

About the year 170, miring the reign of Marcus Antonius, 
the Christians in Gaul sufiered a terrible persecution, par^ 
ticularly at Vienne and Lyons, whence they sent an affecting 
narrative to their brethren in Asia. In this epistle, of which 
Eusebius has preserved the greater part, there are exact r^ 
ferences to the Gospels of Luke and John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles to ithe Romans, Ephesians, Philip* 

Sians, 1 Timothy, 1 Peter, 1 John, and the Revelation of St 
ohn.' In this persecution, Pothinus Bishop of Lyons, the 
predecessor of Irensus, was put to death. 

At this time also flourishea Meuto Bishop of Sardis, in 
Lydia, whom some writers have conjecturea f but without 
any authority from Christian antiquity^ to be tne angel of 
the church or Sardis, to whom the epistle is directed in Rev. 
ii. 1—6. He appears to have been a voluminous writer, as 
the titles of thirteen treatises of his have been transmitted 
to us, though none of them have reached our times, except 
a few fragments preserved by Eusebius and Jerome. He 
travelled into the East, to ascertain the Jewish canon, and 
lef^ a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament From 
the language cited from him with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment, as distinguished from the New, there is reason to con- 
clude that there was then extant a volume or collection of 
books, called the New Thiameni, containing the writings of 
apostles and apostolical men. One of Mehto's treatises wai 
a commentary on the Revelation of Saint John.^ 

Heoesippus, who was a converted Jew, was bom in th« 
beginning of the second century, and, according to the Alex- 
andrian Chronicle, died in the reign of the eniperor Com- 
modus. He relates that, in his journey from Palestine to 
Rome, he conversed with many bishops, all of whom held 
one and the same doctrine ; and that " m every city the same 
doctrine was taught, which the law and the prophets, and the 
Loid teacheth ;" in which passage, by " the urrd^'* he must 
mean the Scriptures of the New Testament, which he con- 
sidered as containing the very doctrine taught and preached 
by Jesus Christ' 

Tatiaw flourished about the year 172 ; he was converted 
from heathenism to Christianity by reading the books of the 
Old Testament, and by reflecting on the corruptions and ab- 
surdities of gentilism. After the death of Justin Martyr, 
whose follower or pupil he is said to have been, Tatian 
adopted various absurd and heretical tenets, which are de- 
tailed by ecclesiastical historians. He composed a Harmony 
of the Gospels, called aia TE22APfiN, of the four ; in which 

* Bp. Marsh's Lectures, part v. p. 41. 

• Ibid, part v. p. 43. Lardner, 8vo. vo 
—377. Wellwood'a Discourses, p. 237. 



•» Eusebius, Hirt. Eccl. lib. v 
4to. vol. I. pp. 360—002. 



ler, Svo^ol. il. pp. 153—180. ; 4lo. voL I. pp. 36S 
Lardner, 8vo. vol. lU pp. 148—163. j 
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ne is charged with maidng alterations and omissions hi such 
passages of the Gospels as opposed his heretical tenets. 
The migments of this hannoo j, which have been preserved 
by Clement of Alexandria who wrote against Tatian, prove 
that it was compiled from the same Gospels which we now 
have, and recognize as canonical.' The identity of the Gos- 
pels harmonized by the latter, with our Gospels, is further 
proved by the fact, that a Greek manuscript of the Gospels in 
the British Museum (Codex Harleianus 5647) contains a 
scholium, the object of which is te support a various reading 
by the authority of Tatian,^ Eusebiuss account of Tatian's 
Harmony ftirther proves, that in the earliest times tliere were 
four Gospeb, and only four, which were in esteem with the 
Christians. His oration or discourse against the Gentiles, 
which is said to have been the most useful of all his writ- 
mgs, contains several quotations from, and allusions to, the 
Gospels.' 

Justin, sumamed the Martyr, from his having sealed 
with his blood his confession of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, was one of the most learned i^thers of the second cen- 
tury. He was bom at Sichem, or Flavia Neapolis, a city of 
Samaria in Palestine, about the year 89. He was converted 
to Christianity, a. d. 133, flourished chiefly from the year 140 
and afterwards, and suflered martyrdom in 164 or 167. He 
wrote several pieces, of which only his two apologies for the 
Christians, one addressed to the emperor Titus Antoninus 
Pius, and the other to the emperor Marcus Antoninus and the 
senate and people of Rome (this last is not entire), and his 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, have been preserved. From 
*his dialogue we learn, that before his conversion, Justin had 
v.«arefnllj studied the Stoic, Pythagorean, and Platonic sys- 
tems or philosophy ; and that he embraced Christianity at 
last, as tne only safe and useful philosophy. The sincerity, 
learning, and antiauity of Justin, therefore, constitute him a 
witness of the highest importance. He has numerous quo- 
tations from, as well as allusions to, the four Gospels, which 
he uniformly represents as containing the genmne and au- 
thentic accounts of Jesus Christ and of his doctrine. He 
terms them, " Memoirs," or commentaries, " Memoirs of the 
Jpostles," " Ckrisfs Memoirs ," " Memoirs of the JpostUsand 
their Companions, who have written the history of^all things 
eonceming our Saviour Jesus Christ;" by which he evi- 
dently means the Gospels of Matthew and John, of Mark 
and £uke. Further, in his first apology he tells us, tiiat the 
memoirs of the apostles and the wntings of the prophets were 
fead and expounded in the Christian assemblies for public 
worship : wnence it is evident that the Gospels were at that 
time well known in the world, and not designedly concealed 
fipom any one. The writings of Justin also contain express 
references to, or quotations from, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Phllippians, 
and Colossians, the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
Epistle of Peter, and the book of Revelation, which he ex- 
pressly says was written by " John, one of the apostles of 
Christ"^ 

Anterior to Justin, was Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Asia, whose public life is placed between the years LIO and 
116. He was well acquamted with Poly carp and John the 
presbyter or elder, both of them apostolical men, if not with 
the apostle John himself; consequently he had access to the 
bttst sources of information. He bears express testimony to 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, which he ascribes to those 
evangelists ; he has also quoted the first Epistle of Peter and 
the first Epistle of John, and alludes to the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, as well as to the book of Revelation. 

"We have now traced the external evidence for the genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the New Testament, from ^e 
present time backward to the second century, without the aid 

« Clemeot. Alexandria. Stromata, lib. iii. c 12, 13. Ephrem the Syrian 
wrote a Cummentary on Tatian's work, which was known to the writers of 
the Syrian church: one of whom, Dionysias Barsallbseus tells us from this 
oommentarTi that the dialessaron of Tatian was a harmony composed of our 
four Qospeu, Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus in Syria in the fourth century, 
mentions the alterations and excisions made by Tatian; and adds that he 
•aw the woilc, which in other respects was correct, generally used by the 
ortliodox themselves, from whom he collected and toolc away two hundred 
oopiee, in order U> subsUtute for them others which had not been altered. 
Theodorct. Hsret. Fab. 1. 1 c 20. cited in Ceflerier's IniroducUon au Nouv. 
Test. p. 23. 

• CeU6rier, Introd. au Nouv. Testp. 23. 

■ Gusebius. Hist- EccL lib. !v. c.29. Lardner, 8vo. vol. ii. pp. 13,')— 140.; 
4to. vol I. pp. 353-356. 

* Lardner, 8vo. vol. U. pp. 115—129.; 4to. vol. i. pp. 341— iM9. M. Veruet 
has written a very interesting account of Justin's conversion to Clu •. i luiiy, 
and of his services in its behalf. See his Trail* do 1h Verite de la kuii^ion 
ChreUenne. torn, x, pp. 164—180. 



of the apostolic fathers, (Aat is, of those who were the im- 
mediate contemporaries or disciples, acquaintances, or suc- 
cessors of the apostles,) or of any oAer writers whose tes- 
timony can in any way be questioned. " But though we hare 
sufficient proof, independently of the apostolic fathers, there 
is no reason for our rejecting them altogether as useless. 
When the passages in their writings, which are supposed 
only from their resemblance to have been borrowed from cor- 
responding passages in the Gospels, or other books, are 
brought forward, as usual, in the first instance, we are then 
indeed lost in uncertainty, whether 'Vtc.h passages were bor- 
rowed from the New Testameut or not. But when we have 
alremly proved, that such books of ilie New Testament, as 
they are supposed to have quoted, were then in existeiicc, and 
therefore miM have been quoted by them, it becomes much 
more credible, that those books really were quoted by them. 
It is true, that, if the validity of a witness must be previously 
established by means which prove of thenuelvcs what the w /- 
ness is intended to prove, the importance of his evidence is 
thereby diminished. But in the present case we are not so 
much concerned with the obtaining of more evidence, "which 
is quite unnecessary, as with showing, that the testimony of 
the apostolic fathers, as far as it flnpes, is consistent with the 
evidence already produced."^ "niere are, however, some 
books of the New Testament, mentioned by name, and 
others which are so expressly alluded to by the apostolic 
fathers, as to prove most clearly that such writings must have 
been extant in their time : and although (as above remarked) 
their testimony is not absolutely necessary to complete the 
series of evidence for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament, yet it may be satisfactory to the r^er to 
see their attestations ; because, independently of their quota- 
tions from the books of the New Testament, and of their al- 
lusions to them, the apostolic fathers were the chief persons 
from whom the writers, that immediately succeeded them, re- 
ceived the information which they have transmitted to us, con 
ceming the authors, and the general reception of those books 
The testimony, therefore, of these apostolical men forms an 
important link in that unbroken chain of evidence which was 
intended for the conviction of the latest ages : and tiiou^h 
their works might at first have been published anonymously, 
from a dread of persecution, yet the auAors of them were 
well known at that time, nor do we find any differenco 
among the ancients concerning them. The antiquity of their 
writings being admitted, it is immaterial whether they were 
written by those persons whose names they bear, or not ; 
especially as it is clear from their contents, that the authors 
or them were pious and good men. For the writings in 
question were pious and moral, worthy of the apostolical age. 
and of apostolical men ; and are not calculated to serve any 
party, nor to countenance any opinion of the then existing 
sects of philosophy. They are also written in a style of 
evangelical simplicity, in a spirit of peace^ charity, and re- 
signation, and without that display otlearmng which occurs 
in the writings of the fathers of the second and third centu- 
ries,* 

The apostolic fathers are five in number, vix. Barnabas, 
Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp. 

1. Barnabas, the Tellow-labourer of Paul, (Acts xiii. 2, 3. 
46, 47. 1 Cor. ix. 6,) who is also expressly styled an apos- 
tle (Acts xiv. 14.), IS the author of an epistle mat was held 
in the greatest esteem by the ancients, and which is still 
extant. In this epistle, though no book of the New Testa- 
ment is expressly named in it, yet there are to be found ex- 
pressions, which are identically the same that occur in the 
Gospel of Matthew ; and one in particular, which is intro- 
duced with the formula, " it is written," which was used b^ 
the Jews when they cited their sacred books. The epistle 
of Barnabas further contains the exact words of several other 
texts of the New Testament, and there are allusions to some 
others : it also contains many phrases and reasonings usexi 
by the apostle Paul, whom the author resembles* as his 
fellow-labourer, witliout copying him. It is to be ooserved, 
that Barnabas cites, or alludes to, many more passages out 
of the Old Testament than from the New ; which is to be 

• Bishop Marsh'i* Lcctares, part v. p. 65. 

« The best edition of the writings ot the apostolic fathers is to be found i n 
the work intitled ii!«'6\ Patrum, qui temporioiia apostolicisjlortterunt^ Bar^ 
nabct^ ClementUy HermiR, l^natii, Potycarpi, Opera vera et auppositftia , 
una cum CUmentU, Jgnatii, Polycarjti, Actis et Martyriia J. B. Cot^ /«- 
tilts ,^Zjc. ^or/mn. Tfteot. ex MSS. Codd, eruity veraionibuaqtie et natia zi- 
(usn-uvti. Jhr^nsiiir. rtjtaaipie adjecit, Joannes Clericu*. 2 vols, folio. 
AmsJ. 1721. An excoll. nt Kniilish translation ofthe genuine writings of u,o 
apostolic lallMTB was inade by Archbishop Walte, of which anew eiliti<»n 
was published in 1817 
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al&ibttted to the time and character of the writer, who was a 
Jew, and who arsped chiefly with Jewa.^ 

3. CLEimrr, Bishop of Rome, and a feHow-labourer of 
tbe apostle Paul (PhQ. iv. 3.), wrote an epistle (which has 
Bot come down to as entire) in the name of the church at 
Rome^ to the church at Corinth, in order to compose certain 
disaensioas that prevailed there. In this epistle there are 
sereial passages, which exhibit the words or Christ as they 
stand in the Gosp^s, without mentioning them as quotations, 
agreeably to the usase which then generally prevailed. He 
a&o cites most of Um epistlee. It is generally supposed 
&at Clement iiras ocdained Bishop of Home a. d. 91, and 
that he died in the third year of the reiim of Trajan, a. d. 
100.3 

3. He&MAS was also contemporaiy with Paul, by whom 

heismentioDed io tbe Epistle to the Komans. (xri. 14.) He 

wrote a work ia tiuee books, towards the close of the first 

century, CTtitiei the **Paator*^ or ^^Shqtherdj''^ which was 

\d|(bly esteesMd by the early fathers. It was originally 

wnttesi m Greek, tlioogh now extant only in a Latin version, 

and it eoniatas nonieroos allusions to the New Testament.' 

4m lauTW8 was Bi^iop of Antioch, a. d. 70, and suffered 

maitpiam a. o. 107, or, aceordinff to some accounts, a. d. 

11 fi. If fwa some hsTe sappoeea) he was not one of the 

litde rbSar&i wlumi Jesus took np in his arms and blessed, 

tt cchain dat he conTMsed &miliarly with the apostles, 

and was perfectly acquainted with their doctrine. He has 

Jeft seroal epistles that are still extant, in which he has dis- 

tiaetly qnoted the Gospds of Matthew and John, and has 

died or alloded to the Acts and most of the Epistles.^ 

5. PoLTCASp was an immediate disciple of the apostle 
John, by whom he was also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. 
He baa couyexaed wiUi many who had seen Jesus Cnrist, 
md is nqppoeed to have been the angel of the church of 
Saynta, to whom die epistle in the Revelation is addressed. 
He sa&red martyrdom ahout the year 166. Of the yarious 
%ntiDgs which Kb is recorded to have left, only one epistle 
noaus ; and in this he has nearly forty allusions to the dif- 
faeat hooka of the New Testament* 

Ou the pteceding testimonies of the apostolic fathers, we 
may remark, that, without anyprofessed intention to aseer- 
taia the canon of the New Testament, they "have most 
efeetDaOj asoeftained it, by their quotations from the seve- 
al books wliieh it contains, or by their explicit references to 
them, as the authentic Scriptures received and relied on as 
aspiied orades, by the whole Christian church. They^ most 
freqofeaiij use the same words which are still read m the 
Kew Testaaaent ; and, even when they appear to have quoted 
^om memory, without intending to connne themselves to 
die taaie laagoaige, or to have merely referred to the Soip- 
tares, wiftost professing to quote them, it is clear that they 
bad aro c iad y the same texts in their view which are stiU 
fBOBd ia Ike books of the New Testament. But, what is of 
efaaef ia y art iace on this subject, every competent jud^ of 
thdr wrmags must perceive, on the one hand, that, in all 
the anest Bo as which occurred to them, either in doctrine or 
BMBUs, tk€j Qniformly appealed to the same Scriptures 
vlaeh are m oai possession ; and, on the other hana, that 
ikBf weaa amyeffsaliy aecostomed to refer to all the books 
flf me New Testament containing what related to the sub- 
they were led to discuss, without appearing to 



particulars of the oanon^ either of the Old or of the New 
Testament, not having been suffieiently aware of the import- 
ance of their testimony to succeeding ages; though Uie 
facts which thejr have iumished to esteoliw it, incidentally 
or occasionally introduced in their writings, are not on this 
account less mtelligible or important, but on the contrai^, 
derive a great part of their weight anid value from this cir- 
cumstance, laere is scarcely a book of the New Testa- 
ment which one or other of the uMstolieal fathers has not 
either quoted or refSnrred to ; and their united and uninten- 
tional testimony, given in this form, is certainly more deci 
sive of the origissd authority assigned to the scriptures re- 
fierred to, than a precise list of them, or a professed disserta- 
tion from anyinoividual to prove their authenticity, would 
have been. They uniformly quote and allude to them, with 
the respect and reverence due to inspired writinga : and thej 
descril^ them as ' Scriptures,* as * Sacred Scriptures,* and as 
* the Oracles of the Lord.' There is indeed good reason tc 
conclude, not only fr^m the multiplicity of r^i^renoes, but 
firom the language employed by the apostolical fathers in 
making their quotations, that tne books of the New Testa* 
ment were not only generally received, and in coMmoa use 
in the Chriatian cnurches, but that at least the greater part 
of them had benn collected and circulated in one volume be- 
fore the end of the first, or in the very beginning of the 
second century.*'' This fact may be nirly deduMd from 
the language of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioon, who says in 
substance, * that m order to understand the will of God, he 
fled to the gospels, which he believed no less than if Christ 
in the flesh had beien speaking to him ; and to the writings 
of the apostles, whom ne esteemed as the presbytery of the 
whole Christian church.'^ The pttpeU and tkt aoo9tle$^ in 
the plural, suppose that the writmgs referred to nad bera 
collected and were read together." 

Lastly, we have evidence that some part of the New Testa- 
ment was cited by contemporary apotUea th em t elv ee. 

Thus, Paul has the followmg sentence in 1 Tim. v. 18. 
The Idoourer it worthy of hie reward^ which occurs only in 
Saint Luke's Gospel (x. 7.), whence we conclude that this 
was extant at the time Saint Paul wrote his epistle to Timo- 
thy. And James (ii. 8.} evidently refers to Matt xxii. 39., 
when he says, If ye fulJU the royal taw according to the Scrips 
/ure,—" Thou Shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,"— ye do 
well. Other instances mignt be adduced, if necessary. In 
further illustration of this testimony it may be observed, that 
as the ap<»tlei enjoyed miraculous gifto,partioularly the gift 
of discerning spirits, they very eany acknowledged the m* 



jactt whadi they were led 

haws TBtentionaUy canitted any of them. All ^ 

beoka, or ihe same texts, are not quoted by every writer ; as 
Iks sshieet of the Epistle to Philemon could not be so fre- 
yrti^ appealed to, as the doctrine of larger and more arfftt- 
■■Kittfe qnstles. 'Iliey had no intention to record tne 

. vol I. pp. 16-M. lardner, 8to. vol U. 
r.Xardner, " 




ly fer tli» Mrthantictarof the NewTeaunwt ia 

r bf ProC Lon. in hi» work oa the *'Authenticitr of UMNew 
1 by Mr. Kiii((loo,jip. 35-40, - ■ ' 



_ .,, Sbooldi 

— .-«p .- -t ■ y.iwtfl> these en^oeot cndca, the abeence of Baraebee's 
MlkHavr wii aoC afDset the ccDend ergomeot, which is so strongly sop* 
fHleibf ih» •vkieaee of others of his eontemporarles. 
*U0ta^8m.sDLI.pp.»-C.;4to. ToL Lpp. 9BS-d08. Cotelerius, 

7&-11S. Urdner, 8fo vol. H. pp. 60-66. ; 4to. 

Lsrdner, 8vo. woL ti. pp. a&-86.; 4co. voL i. pp. 




cftsOe of Mycwrpto the PMBpplsDs is not 
iw, toL L pp. las-iai. swi in the entire Lstfai 
ier.9«o ToLtt pp.SB— 100.* 4lo.ToLt pp.aSS 



Bol entire. 
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that the ** un^achal£ and unsto^e vrrett tiemj a» they alto do 
the oTHca scaiPTcaBS, tmio their own deeintetion*'** 

In reviewing the body of evidence which has now been 
stated, it is a consideration of great importance, that the wit- 
nesses lived at different times, and in countries wid^y remote 
from one another ; Clement nourished at Rome, Ignatius at 
Antiodi, Polycarp at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Ir&* 
neus in Prance, Athenagoras at Athens, Theophilus at Anti* 
odi, Clement and Origen at Alexandria, Tertullian at Car- 
thage, and Augustine at Hippo, both in Africa; and, to 
mention no more, Eusebius at Cesarea. Philosophers, rhe- 
toricians, and divines, men of acuteness and learning, all 
c(mcur to prove that the books of the New Testament wrae 
equally well Imown in distant oountaes, and received as 
authentic, by men who had no intercourse with one another. 

But the evidence of the authenticity oi the New Testa- 
ment, to be derived fhxn the HaRBnoiUb Warms of the 
first three centuries, b still more important than even that of 
the orthodox fathers. It was the pmetioe of the former, not 
only to fidsify or misrepressnt partieular passafras, but to 
erase such as were not reconcilable with their peculiar tenets. 
Now this very circumstance, as Michaelis^ most forcibly ob- 
serves, b a positive proc^ that they considered .the New 
Testament to be a genuine work of the aoosties. They 
might deny an apostto to be an infallible teacher, and there- 
fore banish his writings from the sacred canon ; but they no- 
where contend that the apostle is not the author of the book 
or books which bear his name. 

• Star H. M. Wellwood*s Discoorses on tiie evidence of the Jewish am* 
Chrisclan Rerelatien, pp. 215—817. 

t This is Uie paraphrase of Le Clere, and fives, I am permded the tnie 
BManiM of IfaathM. The words of Ignsllas are theee :— "fleeing lo th« 
ffospels, as the flesh of Jesus, and to the apostles as the presbytery of th« 
ohms'* BpisLad. PhiladeMb. Sect ▼. • Ibid. p. 2la 

• Introdnction tothe New Testament, vol. i. p. 3n. 
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Thus Oerinthus (who was contemporary with the apos- 
tle John) maintained the necessity of ciicumcision, and the 
observance of the Mosaic law : and because Paul delivered 
a contrary doctrine in his epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus 
and his followers denied that he was a divine apostle. 
Paul's epistles therefore— the very same that we now have- 
were extant in the first century, and were acknowledged to 
be his by the Cerinthians. And as this sect received and 
approved the gospel of Matchew, because it did not contra- 
dict their tenets, it is consequently evident that his gospel 
was likewise extant in the first century.^ 

Again, in the same age, the Ebionites rejected all the epis- 
tles of Paul, and called nim an apostate, b^ause he departed 
(rom the Levitical law ; and they adopted the gospel of Mat- 
thew, which however they corrupted by various sdterations 
and additions. This proves that Matthew's gospel was 
then published, and that Paul's epistles were then known.' 

In the following century, the Basilidians, Valentinians, 
and other heretics, who altered or rejected various parts of 
the New Testament, in order to accommodate them to their 
respective tenets, are satisfactory testimony to the genuine- 
ness of such books as they have quoted or alluded to. But, 
among the heretics who erased and altered passages of 
Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, we may es- 
pecially instance Marcion, who flourished in the beginning 
of the second century. He lived therefore in an age when he 
could easily have discovered if the writings of the New 
Testament had been forged ; and as he was greatiy incensed 
against the orthodox Christians, who had excommunicated 
him, if such a forgery had been committed, most unques- 
tionably he would not have failed to make a discovery that 
would nave aflforded him the most ample means of triumph. 
He had likewise the experience derivea from an acquaintance 
with foreign countries, naving travelled from Sinope, his na- 
tive place, to Rome (where he afterwards resided), in order 
to nrocure a repeal of the sentence of exconmiunication that 
haa been denounced against him. But, throughout the vast 
intermediate country between those two places, he was un- 
able to discover the smallest trace of the New Testament 
being a forgery. Thus frustrated, he affirmed that the gos- 
pel of Matthew, the epistle to the Hebrews, with those of 
Peter and James, as well as the Old Testament in general, 
were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. He pub- 
lished a new edition of the gospel of Luke, and the first ten 
episUes of Paul, in which Epiphanius has charged him with 
altering every passage that contradicted his own opinions : 
but, as many of these are what modern critics calf various 
readings, this assertion of Epiphanius must be received with 
caution. The conduct of Marcion, however, proves, that ihe 
above-mentioned books of the New Testament did then ex- 
ist, and were acknowledged to be the works of Uie authors 
whose names they bear. The testimony to be drawn from 
this view of the subject, in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, is very strong. In consequence of Marcion's re- 
jecting some books entirdy, and mutilating others, the ancient 
Christians wejre led to examine into the evidence for these 
sacred writings, and to collate copies of them, and on this 
account to speak very frequently in their works, as well of 
whole books as of particular passages ; and thus we, who 
live in a later age, are enabled to authenticate these books, 
and to arrive at the genuine reading of many textS| in a bet- 
ter manner that we otherwise could have done.' 

It were easy to adduce other instances from the ancient 
heretics, if the preceding were insufficient; we therefore con- 
clude this head of evidence with the following summary of 
the learned and accurate Dr. Lardner :^ — " NoCtus," says he, 
*' Paul of Samosata, Sabellius, Marcellus, Photinus, the No- 
vatians, Donatists, Manicheans, Priscillianists, besides Ar- 
temon, the Audians, the Arians,* and divers others, all re- 
ceived most, or all of the same books of Uie New Testament 
which the Catholics received ; and agreed in the same re- 
spect for them, as being written by apostles, or their dis- 
ciples and companions." 

We now come to the evidence of Jewish and Heathen 
Adversaries in favour of the authenticity of the New Tes- 

« For an account of the Cerlmhians, see Easeblas, Hist Eccl. lib. III. c. 28. 
IrfiHner's Works, 8vo. vol. \x. pp. 319-330. ; 4to. vol. Iv. pp. C64— 671. 

» Rusebius, Eccl. Hist lib. Hi. c. 27. Mlchaells, vol. I p. 37. 

» For an ample account of Marcion and his tenets, see Dr. Lardner's 
tlistory of HereUcs, chap. 10. Work^Svo. vol Iz. pp. 358-415. ; 4to. voL 
IV. pp. 583—634. MIchaelis, vol. I. pp, 37—39. 

« In Ihe General Review of his Credibility of the Gospel History. Works. 
^vo. vol. V. p 349. ; 4to. vol. iii. p. 96. r .^ — » 

» For accounU of these various sects, see their respective titles In the fifth 
oilex to Dr. Lardn«»r'5 works. 



tament, which is equally important with the testimonies of 
the ancient heretics. As, however, the testimonies of the 
Jewish writers apply as much to the credibility of the New 
Testament, as to its authenticity, and are therefore noticed 
in the following chapter, we sh^ at present adduce only 
the testimonies afibided by heathen adversaries of the first 
four centuries : and it is worthy of remark, that, from a very 
early period of Christianity, writers can be produced who 
considered the New Testament as the work of the apostles 
and evangelists : and Chrysostom remarks, with e^ual force 
and justice,* that Celsus and Porphyry, two enemies of the 
Chnstian relimon, are powerful witnesses for the antiquity 
of the New Testament, since they could not have argued 
against the tenets of the Gospel, it it had not existed in iliai 
early period. 

1. Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who flourished to- 
wards the close of tne second century, wrote a work againei 
Chri^ianity, entitled h>ji^ Ao^of, the greater part of vrhich 
has been preserved to the present time by Origen, in his re- 
ply to it. In this treatise, which is written under the as- 
sumed character of a Jew, Celsus not only mentions by name, 
but also quotes passages from the books of the New Tes- 
tament, so that It is certain we have the identical books to 
which he referred. Thus, "the miraculous conception i.s 
mentioned with a view of accusinff Uie Virgin Mary of adul 
tery :" — we also recognise Joseph s intention of putting her 
away,8 and the consequent appearance of the angel warning 
him in a dream to take her as his wife z^—- we meet with a 
reference to the star that was seen at his birth, and the 
adoration paid to the new-born Saviour by the Magi at Beth- 
lehem :io — the murder of the infants by Herod," in conse- 
quence of his being deceived by the wise men, is noticed, as 
8US0 the re-appearance of the angel to Joseph,^* and his con- 
sequent flight into Egypt.'' Here then are references to aH 
the facts or our Saviour's birth. Again, we are informed oi 
the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove,'* and the voice; 
from heaven at the baptism of our Saviour in Jordan ;»* we 
hear also of the temptation in the wilderness ;'«^we we told 
that Christ was constantly attended by a certain number of 
disciples, though the number is not correct:'^ — ^there is an 
allusion to our Saviour's conversation with the woman of 
Samaria at the well \^* — and a reference less distinct to the 
attempt of the people of Nazareth to throw him down the 
rock, on which Uieir city was built :'9 — ^here, therefore, is 
ample testimony to his baptism, and the facts immediately 
following it. Celsus also pretends, as Origen informs us, 
to believe the miracles of Christ ; and those of healing the 
sick, feeding five thousand men, and raising the dead, are 
expressly mentioned, though they are attributed to magical 
innuence.2o Several passages also in our Saviour's sermon 
on the Mount, are quoted verbatim ;2« and his predlcfionM re- 
lating to his sufferings, death, and resurrection are re- 
cord<Si.22 Nor are the closing scenes of our blessed Lord's 
ministry noticed with less exactness. We meet with the 
treachery of Judas, and Peter's denial of his Master;*' we 
are informed that Christ was bound, insulted,*' beaten with 
rods and crucified ;2^ — we read of the gall, which was given 
him to eat, and vinegar to drink ;2^ and we are insulted with 
an unfeeling jest upon the blood and water, that flowed from 
our dying Redeemer's side.*'' This writer mentions also 
some words which were uttered by Christ upon the cross, 
and alludes to the earthquake and darkness that immediately 
followed the crucifixion.*^ There is also mention made of 
the appearance of the angels at the sepulchre,*^ and of the 
roanitestation of Christ to Mary Magdalen,^ <) and the dis- 
ciples," after his resurrection. Such are many of the facts, 
and more might have been recited, relating to the ministry 
and life of our Saviour, and preserved in the remaining part 
of the work of the author before us. And who is this au- 
thor? He was an infidel writer, and one of the greatest 

• In his sixth homily on 1 Cor. (Op. torn. x. p. 47.) Michaelis, toL t. p. 39. 
Lardner, 8vo. vol. viii. p. 7. ; 4to. vol. iv. p. 114 

1 Origen contra Cclsum, 4to. Cantabrigi8E:,i677, lib. i. p. 22. 

• Lib. i. p. 22. • Lib. V. p. 2136. »»yb. I.p.31 
«» Origen contra Celsuni,4to. Cantahrigin, 1677, lib. I. p. 45. 

>« Ub. I. p. 51. ts Ub. i. pp. 22. .30. i4 Lib. i. p. 31. 

»• Lib. li. p. 105. »• Ub. vi. p. 303. " yb. i. p. 47. 

»• Lib. I. p. 55 »• Lib. vl. p. 298. •• Ub. I. p. 63. 

^ Particularly the comptarison ofthe lilies of the field, lib. ^i. p. 313. ; Uic 

Brecept, if thy enemy smite thee on one cheek, to turn to him Die other, 
b. vii. p. 370. ; and the impossibility of serving two masters, Ub. viii. p. 386 
The simile of a camel passing through the eye of a needle Is also DotkecL 
Ub.vi.p.296. ^ 

•• Lib. li. pp. 67. •• Lib. li. p. 7. »« Lf D. vi. p. 268 

•• Lib. H. pp. 79. 81. «• Lib. Iv. p. 174. Ub. II. p. 82. 

M Ub. U. p. 82. M Ub. II. p. 9t. «• Ub. li. p. 20t 

MUb.lLpM uUb. U-p-UN. 
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enemies with whom Christianity eyer had to contend. Now 
testimony such as the above, to the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, woald be strong proof of the truth of the 
Gospel, even if recorded by a friend to the cause, or, at least, 
if recofded by an indifferent writer. But when it comes 
from the pen of a professed enemy to our religion, who, as 
snch, would hare denied the facts, had there been any room 
for so doing, the force of it is almost irresistible. For Cel- 
SQs aeyer once hints, that the history itself is false, but en- 
deaTOQjs from the facts themselves to disprove the credi- 
bility ci the Gospel. And the value of this testimony is 
infinitely increased by taking into the account the time at 
which Uie writer hved, which was but little more than a 
rotary after the very period at which the events themselves 
happened. He had, therefore, ample means of satisfying 
hini^U of the truth of the facts on which he comments ; and 
\t \s not eaaly credible, that he would have neglected those 
means^ since the very circumstance alone of a falsity in the 
narrative vock) at once invalidate the testimony of the 
evangelists, and thns overthrow the religion which that tes- 
timooy has estabUshed.'^' It is also worthy of remark, that 
m i» <ae instance throughout his memorable attack upon 
duistnaity, did Celsos question the Gospels as books of 
td^otr; OQ the contiary, he admitted most of the facts re- 
lated 10 than ; and he has borne testimony to the persecu- 
twca saffered by the Christians for their faith. He accuses 
t2» Christians of altering the Gospels, which refers to the 
aherations made by the Klarcionites, Valentinians, and other 
heretics; and it is very material to remark, that this acute 
adversary of Christianity professed to draw his arguments 
from the writings receiver by its professors, especially the 
four Gos^ls, a^ that in no one instance did he derive any of 
his (^>iecUons from spurious writings.* ^ 

2. The testimony of Pobphtrv is still more important 
than that of Celsus. He was bom a. d.233, of Tyrian 
origin; but, onhappily for the present age, the misteken 
le^ of Constan ine and other Christian emperors, in causing 
h» writings against Christianitv to be destroyed, has de- 
onTed us Sf the opportunity of knowing the full extent of 
nia (^ectkms against the Christian faith. It is, says Mi- 
chaelis, nnrrersally flowed that Poiphvry is the most sen- 
sible as wtH as severe adversary or the Christian religion 
that sndqmtj can produce. He was versed not only in po- 
litieaJ hac also in philosophical history, as appears irom nis 
lives of the philosophers. His acquamtanco with the Chris- 
tians was not connned to a single country, but he had con- 
versed with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in Rome : his resi- 
lience in Basan afforded him the best opportunity of a strict 
intercouise with the Nazarenes, who adopted only the He- 
hrew Gospel of Saint Matthew ; and his thirst for philoso- 
phical iaquiry must have induced him to examine the cause 
of thai rejecting the other writings of the New Testament, 
'fbether it was that they considered them as spurious, or 
that, like the Ebionites, they regarded them as a genuine 
worit of the apostles, though not divinely inspired. Enabled 
by his birth to study the Syriac as well as the Greek authors, 
he was (^ all the adversaries of the Christian religion, the 
best qualified for inquiring into the authenticity of the sa- 
cred writings. He possessed, therefore, every advantage 
which natural abilities or political situation could afford, to 
discover whether the New Testament was a genuine work 
^ the aposdes and evangelists, or whether it was imposed 
^on the world af%er the decease of its pretended authors. 
Mt DO trace cf( this suspicion is any where to be found, nor 
^ it evK- occur to Porphyry, to suppose that it was spurious. 
'^ prophecy of Daniel tie made no scruple to pronounce a 
%^«y, and written after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes : 
his cmieal penetration enabled him to discover the perfect 
«»iicidia»ce Dctween the predictions and the events ; and de- 
nying thrine instpiraUon, he found no other means of solving 
the problem, in support of this hypothesis, he uses an 
argument which Ls an eqtial proof of his learning and sa- 
gacity, though his objection does not aflect the authority of 
me pToph^ ; viz. from a Greek paranomasia, or play on 
words which he discovered in the history of Daniel andf Su- 
sanna, be concludes the book to have be«[i written originally 

' Tnrilope'a Holsean Prize Enaj on the expedients to which the Gentile 
*rtMop bei » reaovted in oppo«iiig the yrogresi of the Gospel, 8vo. pp. 29— 
■^ LoodoD, 1322. 

^ ^ the motka of CcImm haTe kmf since perished, the nature of his ob- 
"^^letm can oolj be known from Or^ien's repW to him ; of which the best 

'^i-m was mMahed bj Dr. Spencer, at Cambridge, in 1677. Prom thia 
' f-i-^Dr. Lardner tafsa drawn op his accoom of the objections of Celsus. 

•arks. 9to. \cL »iil. pp. 6-«- ; 4to. vol. It. pp. 113—1«.) 



in Greek, and aflerwards translated into Hebrew.* Is it 
credible, then, that so sagacious an inquirer could have failed 
in discovering a forgery with respect to the New Testament, 
had a forgery exist^ — a discovery which would have given 
him the completest triumph, by striking at once a mortal 
blow at the religion which ne attempted to destroy 1 So far, 
however, is this from being the case, that Porphyry not only 
did not deny the truth of the Gospel history, tut actually 
considered the miracles of Jesus Ctirist as real facts.^ The 
writings of the ancient Christians, who answered his ob- 
jections, likewise afford general evidence, that Porph3nrj 
made numerous observations on the Scriptures. 

3. One hundred years after Porphyry, flourished the em- 
peror Julian (a. d. 331 — 363),sumamed the Apostate, from 
nis renunciation of Christianity after he mounted the impe- 
rial throne. Though he resorted to the most artful political 
means for undermining Christianity, yet, as a writer against 
it, he was every way mferior to Porphyry. From various 
extracts of his work against the Christians, transcribed by 
Jerome and Cjrril, it is evident that he did not deny the truth 
of the Gospel history, as a history, though he denied the 
deity of Jesus Christ asserted in the writings of the evange- 
lists ; he acknowledged the principal facts in the Gospels, as 
well as the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles. Re- 
ferring to the difference between the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew and Luke, he noticed them by name, and recited 
the sayings of Christ in the very words of the evangelists : 
he also bore testimony to the Gospel of John being compos- 
ed later than the other evangelists, and at a time when great 
numbers were converted to the Christian faith, both in Italy 
and Greece ; and alluded oftener than once to facts recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles.* By thus quoting the four Gos- 
pels and Acts of the Apostles, and by quoting no other books, 
Julian shows that these were the onA^ historical books re- 
ceived by the Christians as of authority, and as containing 
authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his apostles, together 
with the doctrines taught by them. But Jiuian's testimony 
does something more than represent the iudgment of the 
Christian church in his time; it discovers also his own. He 
himself expressly states the early date of these records : he 
calls them oy the names which they now bear. He all along 
supposes, he nowhere attempts to question their genuine- 
ness or authenticity ; nor does he give even the slightest in- 
timation that he suspected the whole or any part of them to 
be forgeries. 

It is true that towards the end of the second or in the third 
century of the Christian era, certain nieces were published, 
which were vrritten by heretics, or false teachers, m order to 
support their errors : but so far is this fact from concluding 
against the genuineness and authenticity of the books of the 
New Testament, that it shows the difference between them 
and these apocryphal writings, in the clearest possible man- 
ner. For, what reception was given to these torged produc- 
tions 1 They succeeded only among sects whose interest it 
was to defend them as genuine and authentic : or if they 
sometimes surprised the simplicity of Christian believers, 
these soon recovered from the imposition. Besides, these 
pretended sacred books had nothing apostolic in their charac- 
ter. Their origin was obscure, and their publication mo- 
dem ; and the doctrine they professed to support was different 
from that of the apostles. Indeed, a design to support some 
doctrine 6r practice, or to obviate some heresy, whic/i arose 
subsequently to the apostolic age, is apparent throughout 
Trifling and impertinent circumstances are also detailed with 
minuteness ; useless and improbable miracles are introducM, 
the fabulous structure of which caused the fraud to be soon 
detected. Further, in these foriged writings there is a studied 
imitation of various passages in the genuine Scriptures, both 

a Michaelifl, voL i. p. 44. Porphyry's objectioDS sfainst Uie prophet Daniel 
are considered, infra. Vol. 11. Part I. Ch. VI. Sect. UI. S. IV. The ob- 
jection sbove noticed, drawn from the story of Susanna, Bishop Marsh 
Tery juntly remarks, does not affect tl^ prophet's authority, because it 
relates lo a part that ia acknowledj^ed to be spurious, or at least never ex* 
isted in Hebrew ; and is for that reason si^jMirated from the prophecy ol 
Daniel in the modem editions of the Sentuagint, though, in the Greek ma* 
nuscripts and the Romish editions of the Latin Bible, it forms part of th( 
book of Daniel. Ibid. p. 368. Dr. Lardner has given an ample account of 
Porphyry. (Works, 8vo. vol. viii. pp. 176—2*8. ; 4lo. vol. Iv. pp. 209—250.) 

4 See this proved In Dr. Macknight's Truth of the Gospel History, pp 
31& 323. 335. 337. 

• See an ample account of Julian and his writincs in Dr. Larduer*s Wurics, 
8vo. voL viij. pp. 366— 42&. ; 4to. vol. Iv. pp. 311—^1., and in Dr. Herwerder 
de Juliano Imperatore Religiools Chrtstianv hoste, eodemque vindice, 
Ladg. Bat. 1827, 8vo. Dr. Macknight has also given an abstncL less copi 
ons than Dr. Lardner'SjOf Julian's objection*, In his "Truth of the Gospel 
History,** pp. 320^ 321. 329. 336, 337. 
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to concoal the style, and to allure readers ; at the same time 
chat the former betray a poverty of style and barrenness of 
hTention, glossing oyer tne want of incident by sophistical 
declamation. Known historical facts are eoniradieted : the 
pretended authors' names are officiously intruded ; and ac- 
tions utterly unworthy of the character of a person divinely 
commissioned to instruct and reform mankind, are ascribed 
to Jesus.i 

The preceding arpment in &vour of the books of the New 
Testament, drawn &om the notice taken of th^ contents by 
the early writers against the Christian religion, is very con- 
siderable. For, in the first place, it proves ^at the accounts 
which the Christians then had, were the accounts which we 
have now; and that our present Scriptures were theirs. It 
proves, mcseover, that neither Celsus in the second, Por- 
phyry in the third, nor Julian in the fourth century, suspect- 
ed ibe authentid^ of these books, or ever insinuated ^t 
Christians were mistaken in the authors to whom they ascribe 
them. Not one of them expressed an opinion upon this sub- 
ject, which was different from that held by the Christians. 
*" And when we consider how much it would have availed 
them to have cast a doubt upon this point, if they could ; and 
how ready thej showed themselves to be to take every ad- 
vantage in their power ; and that they were all men of leam- 
mg and inquiry ; — ^their concession, or rather their sufirage 
upon the subjcSn, is extremely valuable." ' 

Another important external or historical evidence for the 
genuineness and antiquity of the New Testament, is offered 
m the Anciemt Versions of it, which are still entirely or par- 
tially extant in other languages. Some of these, as the iSy- 
riac, and several Latin versions, were made so early as the 
close of the first, or at the commencement of the second oen- 
tuiy. Now the New Testament must necessarily have ex- 
isted previously to the making of those versions : tmd a book, 
which was so early and so universally read throughout the 
East in the Syriac, and throughout Europe and Amca in the 
Latin translation, must be able to lay claim to a high anti- 
quity ; while the correspondence of those versions with our 
copies of the original, attests their genuineness and authen- 
ticity. 

3. We now come to the bmaKAL Evidence, or that which 
arises out of an examination of the books of the New Testa- 
men^; and this branch of testimony will be found equally 
strong and convincing with the preceding. It may be com- 
prised under three particulars, viz. the cnaracter of the wri- 
ters, the language wad s^le of the New Testament, and the 
circumstantiality of the narrative, together with the coinci- 
dence of the accounts there deliver^ with die history of 
those times. 

[i.l FiBST, The WriUn of the New Tutament are aaid to 
have Seen Jews bjf birih^ and of the JewUh reli^ianj and al$o to 
have been immediate wUne$tea of what they rekSt. 

This is every where manifest fiwm the mode of narrating their 
itory — from their numerous allusions to the religious ceremonies 
of the Jew»— firom the universal prevalence of words, phrases, 
and thoughts derived from the Old Testament — ^firom the variety 
of Hebraic words, constructions, and phrases occurring in the 
Greek of the New Testament, all of which betray an author to 
whom the Jewish mode of thinking was perfectly natural — ^from 
the characters of time, place, persons, and things evident in the 
New Testament, and particulariy in die Gospels and Acts :— all 
which are related with the conf -denoe of men, who are convinced 
that their readers already know that they themselves saw and ex- 
perienced every thing they reooid, and that their assertions may 
therefore be considered as proo&. In short, they relate, like men 
who wrote for readers that were their contemporaries, and lived 
u the very time in which their history happened, and who knew, 
»r miglu easily have known, the persons themselves. This is as 
ivident as it is that the noble English historian, who wrote an 
account of die trouMes in the time of Charles L, was himself 
concerned lu those tnmsactbns. 

t The artument above brieflr touched upon, is Mtj Uhistrated, with 
ftest abiUty and roMarch, by the Rifbt Rev. Dr. Makby, In his lUnstra- 
tioas of the Troth of iba Christian Reflgion, pp. 30— S7. See a farther ac- 
count of these apocryphal book% iitfra^ in the Appendijc to this volume, 
No. L Sect 11. 

• Palsy's Evidences, vol i. p. 87. Notwithstanrthig the macs of positiye 
evidence exhibited in the preceding page& it lias been lately afflrmed by 
an opposer of the BciipCnres, that the e^sties eontalnedtai the New Tesu- 
luem were not written tin the seoond century ; and that the canon of the 
New TesiMMDt was not settled tiU the council of Nice !! Though the 
whole of It was referred to or etted by at least sixteen of the writers above 
Muoted, besidee the teslfaaaoies of Celsus sad Porphyry, ma ^ wk»m 
fitnaruhedbtfari ihatcewwUwuheld. 



[ii.] Skoondlt, The Language and Style of the New 71» 
tament afford an indisputable proof of its authenticity, 

(1.) The Language is Greek, which was at tiiat period 
(in the first century of the Roman monarchy), and had been 
ever since the time of Alexander the Great, a kind of univer- 
sal language, just as the French is at present It was under- 
stood and spoken by Greeks, by Romans, and by Jews. 
The greater part of the Christians also, especially those to 
whom the Epistles of the New Testament were addressed 
would not have comprehended them so universally in any 
other language. At Corinth, Thessalonica, Colosee, and in 
Galatia, scaicely was another language understood. Besides 
the Latin and Axamsan tongues, the Greek also was under- 
stood at Rome, and in Palestine by the Jews. 

The Greek in which the New Testament is vrritten is not 
pure and elegant Greek, such as was written by Plato, Aristotle, 
or other eminent Grecian authors : but it is Hebraic-Greek^ 
that is, Greek intermixed with many peculiarities exclusively be- 
longing to the East Aramsan, t. e. the Hebrew or Chaldee, and 
the West Arnmsmn or Syriac tongues, which were at that time 
i^wken in common lifs by the Jews vf Palestine, In short, it 
** is such a dialect as would be used by persons who were edu 
cated in a eountiy where Chaldee or Syriac was spoken as the 
vernacular tongue, but who also acquired a knowledge of Greek 
by fieqoent intercourse with strangere :*'' and it resembles pure 
classical Greek as much probably as the French or German writ- 
ten or spokoi by a native Englidmian, which must be constantly 
mixed with some anglidsms, resembles the languages of Dresden 
or of Paris. Now this is a very striking marii of the authenticity 
of these writings : for, if the New Testament had been wrttteo in 
pure, elegant, and classical Greek, it would be evident that the 
writers were either native Greeks, or scholars who had studied 
the Greek language, as the writings of Philo and Jos^us mani- 
festly indicate the scholar. But since we find the Greek of the 
New Testament perpetually intermixed with oriental idioms, it 
is evident fi?om this circumstance that the writers were Jews by 
birth, and unlearned men, ** in humble stations, who never 
sought to obtain an exemption from the dialect they had once 
acquired. They were concerned with fiicts and with doctrines ; 
and if these were correctly stated, the purity of their diction ap- 
peared to them a matter of no importance. It is true, that one 
of them was a man of erudition, and moreover bom at Tarras. 
But if 8t Paul was bom at Tarsus, he was educated at Jerusa- 
lem ; and his erudition was the erudition of a Jewish, not of a 
Gfedan school. 

** The language therefore of the Greek Testament ib precisely 
sudi as we might expect firom the persons to whom the several 
parts of it are ascribed. But we may go still further, and assert, 
not only that the language of the Greek Testament accords with 
the situation of the persons to whom it is ascribed, but that it 
csuld not have been used by any penion or persons who were in 
a different situation from that of the apostles and evangelists. It 
necessary to have lived in the first century, and to have been 
ated in Joi" 



odea, or in GaUlee, or in some adjacent country, to 
be enabled to write such a compound language as that of the 
Greek Testament Unless some oriental dialect had been /a- 
miliar to the persons who vrrote the several books of the New 
Testaaaent, they would not have been able to vmte that particu- 
lar kind of Greek, by which Uioee books are distinguished from 
every dassic author. Nor would this kind of language have ap- 
peared in the several books of the New Testament, even though 
^ writers had lived in Judsa, unless they had lived also in the 
same mg-e with the apostles and evangelists. Judsa itself could 
not have produced in the second century the compositions which 
we find in the New Testament The destruction of Jemsalem 
and the total subversion of the Jewish state, introduced new fomnk 
and new relations, as well in language as in policy. The lan- 
guage therefine of a fabrication attempted in the second centur> 
would have borne a diffisrent character firom that of writings com- 
posed in the same countiy before the destruction of Jenisaleia. 
And 3ven if the dialect of a rormer age could have been success- 
fiilly "Stated, no inhabitant of Judsa in the second century 
would nave made the attempt The Jevs, who remained in that 
countiy, will hardly be suspected of such a fabrication. And the 
only Christians who remained there in the second century were 
the Nazarenes and the Ebionites. But the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites used only one Gospel, and that Goq>el was in Hebrew. 
They will hardly be suspected thersfim of having forged Greek 
Gospels. Nor can they be suspected of having Ibfged Greek 



. Marsh's Lecture^ part v. p. 87. 
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BpBdn, ttfpeemBy as tbe Epbtles of 8t Paul were rejected bj 
che Ebienitesy not indeed as spurious, but as containing doctrines 
at varianee wilb their peculiar tenets. But if JutUea could not 
hare pi edu ce d in tbe second centuiy such writings as we find in 
the New Testament, no •ther country could have i^oduced 
them. Por the Cfarfestiftns of the second century, who lived 
where Greek was tbe vernacular language, though dieir dialect 
ought di&r from the dialect of Athens, never used a dialect in 
which ofiental phraaeology was so mingled with Greek words, 
B we find in the New Testament. The language therefore 
deaity riiowB, thai it could not have been written in any other 
ige than in the first ca^uiy, nor by any other persons, than by 
persons m the atostioa of the Apo^les and Evangelists.*'^ 

Nor is the aigmanit fi>r the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, drawn fiom the nature of the language in which it is writ- 
jBn, at all sfledai by the drcumstance of the Gospel of Saint 
Hallbcw aadtbeEpt^ of Saint Paul to the Hebrews having 
been ofiginsOf written in Hebrew ; — that is, according to the 
opinisaB §f mmm learned men. ** For," as it is most forcibly 
urged by ds teamed prelate to whose researches this section is 
^^fiy iadetod, «< if the arguments, which have been used in 
ngwi to hnguage, do not apply to them immetUaiely, those 
ipimaas apply to them indirectly ^ and with no inconnderable 
fom. tr diose aigoments show that the Greek Gospel of Saint 
VaC&ew was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
:&ii Gospel is a translation, it follows a /orti9ri, that the •ri^- 
nal was written belbre that period. And if Uiose arguments 
further Aam, that the OtfA Gospel of Saint Matthew was writ- 
tea bj a ponon similariy situated with Saint Matthew, we must 
eoodade, eidier tiiat the transUHon was made by Saint Matthew 
himaelf (and there are instances of the same author writing the 
48Bie work in two difierent languages), or that the translator was 
90 connected with ^ author, as to give to the truislation the 
value of an orjgiBaL The Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew 
«tt retamed by the Hebrew Christians of Palestme, and still 
fxisted, though widi various interpolations, in the fourth century. 
B« the Greek Gospel was necessarily adopted by the Greek 
Cbnsna&t : it vras so adopted firom the earliest ages ; and it is 
no ks the Gospel of Saint Matthew, than the Gospel which 
Snit Mstdiew wrote in Hebrew. Similar remarks apply 
ID the efiOt wtiic^ was written by Saint Paul to the He- 



(t.) Let aa now advert to the sttlb of the New Testa- 
iKBt, considered as an evidence of its authenticity. 

Tbis style or manner of writing manifestly shows that its 
wtAen were bom and educated in the Jewish religion : for the 
me of wotds and phrases it such, — the allusions to the temple^ 
'''QR^hip, as well as to the peculiar usages and sentiments of the 
Icvs, sie so perpetual, — and the prevalence of the Old Testa- 
sna p h is s eul ogy (which u interwoven into the body of ^ 
Hew TeHament, rather than quoted by its writers^ it so great, 
ts to pran^ beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the books 
V tbe New Testament could be written by none but persons 
ei%iDafly Jews, and who were not superior in rank and educa- 
<ni to chose whose names thcj bear. Thus, the style of the 
birtorical books, psrticulariy of the Gospels, is totally devoid of 
orsament : it presents no beantilul transitions from one subject 
:o anolber ; the ear is not diarmed with the melody of harmo- 
taoQs periods ; the imagination is not fired with grand epithets 
9t pompoQs expresaioDs. The bad taste of some readers is not 
xiaiified by laboured antitheses, high sounding language, or false 
wanaeat of any kind ; neither is the good taste of others pleased 
««fh tecae fiction, brilfiant expressions, or jast meteors. In 
^^ the eifgawriee of com p os iti on and style are not to be 
«n|^ia the faistorii^ books of the New Testament, m which 
*^ ^ fail te alwfJMty of writers, who were more intent upon 
tfi^Bs ^h iaa p o p ^(rords^ we find men of plain education honestly 
lylat rng ^^ mhey knew, without attempong to adorn their narra- 
rrres by aay dij^aioe or grace of diction. And this is precisely 
the kind of writing whidh we diould expect from the persons to 
whom Chose books are ascribed. In the EpisUes of St Paul we 
M a tolaly difierent manner ; but again it is precisely such as 
we Aoold expect firom St PauL His arguments, though irre- 
9Ri^ are frequently devoid of method ; in the ttrengih of 
the m ss ntiing the regularity of the firm is overlooked. The 
«ca)iiion there disphyed is the erudition of a learned Jew ; the 
■risMotation there displayed is die argumentation of a Jewish 

i"» Leetnrcs, psn v. pp, 8&-90i For an nceoont of the peca* 
r tbe Grsek laofoige of the New TestameoC, sea Soosi 
Ll.Chsp. I.8«cML4ir 
I •rtiiiv*. jien T. p. W. 



convert to Christiaiitty confiiting his brethren on dieir .>wb 
ground. Who is there that does not recognise in this descrip* 
tion the apostle who was bom at Tarsus, but educated at the feet 
of Gramaliell 

" If we further compare the language of the New Testament 
with the temper and disposition of the writers to whom the st- vc 
ral books of it are ascribed, we shall again find a carrespondence 
indiich implies that those books ue Justly ascribed to them. IV 
character of the disciple whom Jesus loved is every where im 
pressed on the writings of St John. Widely different is thr 
character impressed on the writings of St Paul ; but it u equally 
accordant with the character of the writer. Gentleness and 
kindneas were ch a rac te riBlic of St John ; and these qualities 
diaracterise Ids writings. Zeal and animation marked every 
where the conduct of St Paul ; and these are the qualities 
which are every where diBcemible in the vritinrt ascribed to 
him."^ 

Jiii.] ThibBLT, T^e dreunutanHaiiiy of the narrative^ a.i 
I OM the eoineidenee of the accounts delivered in the New Testa- 
ment with the history of those timee^ are Ueo an indiaputabU 
intemal evidenet of as authentieOy. 

^ Whoever," saya Mkhaehs, ** undertakes to fiuge a set of 
writings, and ascribe them to persons who lived in a former pe- 
riod, exposes himself to the utmost danger of a discordancy 
with the histofy and manners of the age to whidi his accounts 
are referred ; and this danger increases in proportion as thev re- 
late to points not mentioned in general history, but to such as 
bekmg only to a single dty, sect, religion, or school Of all 
bodts that ever were written, there is none, if the New Testa- 
ment is a forgery, so liable to detection ; the scene of action is 
not confined to a single country, but diiplayed in the greatest 
dties of the Roman empire ; allusions are made to the various 
maimers and prindples of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, which are earned so fkr with respect to this last nation ai 
to extend even to the trifles and folUes of their schools. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third 
century, though as well versed in the vmtings of the andents 
as EuiAathius or Asconius, would still have been wanting in 
Jewish literature ; and a Jewish convert in those ages, even the 
most learned rabbi, would have been equally defident in the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome. li^ then, the New Testament, 
thus exposed to detection (had it been an impostuie\ is fimnd, 
after the severest researches, to harmonize with the nistoty, the 
manners, and the opinions of the first century ; and since the 
more minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the coind- 
dence, we must condude that it was beyond the reach of hu- 
man abilities to efiectuate so wonderfiil a deception."^ A few 
facts will illustrate this remark. 

The Gospels state that Jesus Christ was bom during thf 
reign of the Roman emperor Augustus ; that he began his mi 
ni^ry in the fifteenth vear of the reign of Tiberius; that, about 
three years and a half afterwards, Pilate, the Roman governor, 
condemned him to death; and that he was accordingly put to 
death ; and the book, called the Acts of the Apostles, relates that 
Paul defended himself before the Roman governors Felix and 
Festus, and before the Jewish king Agrippa, dec An impostor 
would not write so circumstantially. 

Further, there are certain historical circumBtancea, respectp 
ing the political constitutions of the world mentioned in the 
New Testament, which coincide with the accounts of eonlem- 
jHtrary profane historians^ and incontestably point out the 
time when they were written. 

(1.) Thus Palestine is stated to be divided into three prindpal 
provinces, Judaa, Samaria, and Galilee* 

At that time this country was subject to the Roumim, but bad fbnaerij 



been governed bv its own Idnfs; the Jewi were deprived of the i 

of life and death ; a Roman governor resided at Jemsaleia. Tbs 



IT "^a,pBttl. Chap. I. 8«cl. IL 4 lU. 



nation was discontented with the Roman sovereignty, reftned to pay tri- 
bute, and was disposed to revolt Two rehfiotts sects are represented a> 
having the chief swav among the Jews, vis. the Pharisees and Sadducees ; 
the former, who taught a mechanical retigioQ, deceived and tyrannised over 
tbe people, bv whom, however, they were ahnost idoUsed ; whUe the Istter, 
who adopted an epicurean pfaUosophV; were stroocly supported by the 
principal characters of the natkm. The temple of Jemsslem was then 
t^pHf^^ uid was annually vMted by a tfsat number of the Jewa who 
were scattered abroad in dUBu-eot parts of the world. These, md sioailar 
circumstances, are rather presupposed as universally known than rakted 
by the amhors of these writings: and they agree moot szactly with the 
condition of the Jews, and of the Roaum empire, In the first century of the 
Roman DBonarchy, as described by contemporary proftae writera. 

• Bp. Marsh's Lectures, part v. pp. 92. «. The reader wlD fiaj some 
very instructive observations on the st vie of the evangeltsts In the Rev. Dr. 
Ware's work. lodUed "The Veracity of the Evangelists demoasMed, by 
a comparative View of their Histories," chap. iH. pp. 9B-3S. ad. (Mf 
M(chaeHs»8 Introduction, voL I n 49 
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(3.) We read in the Gospels that there were publicans, or 
ux-gatherers, established* at Capemaum, and at Jericho. 

Now it was in Uiis last- mentioned city that the precious balm was col- 
ected ; which, constituting the principal article of exportation from that 
counti^, required their senrice to collect the dutj imposed on it And at 
Capernaum commenced the transit, which both Justm and Btrabo tell us 
was ejctensively carried on by the Aradaans.* 

(3.) In Luke iii. 14. we reod that certain soldiers came to 
John the Baptist, while he was preaching in all the countiy 
about Jordan, and demanded of him, eayinj. And -what thall 
toe do? an important question in Cluistian morality. 

It has been aske<^ who these soldiers were 1 for it does not appear that 
(he Roman soldiers, who were then stationed In Judsa, were enkaged in 
any war. Now it happens that the ezpreasion used by the eTangeUcal his- 
torian is not TTf»TtMTmi or toldiert^ but rrpaTive^ivei, that is, men toho 
were aetueUly under arme or mardung to battle. It is not to be supposed 
that he would use this word without a sufficient reason, and what tluit reap 
ton is, we may readily discover on consuhinf Josephus's account of the 
•-eign of Herod the tetrarch of C^aJilee. He tells us* that Herod was at that 
very time engaged in a war with his father-in-law, Aretas, a petty king of 
Arabia Petrasa, whose daughter he had married, but who had returned to 
her father in consequence of Herod's ill-treatment. Hie army of Herod, 
then on its march from Galilee, passed of necessity through the country 
where John was baptizing ; and the military men, who questioned him, 
were a part of that army. So minute, so perfect, and so latent a coind- 
dtince was never discovered in a forgery or later ayges.* 

(4.) The same evangelist (iii. 19,20.) relates that JJerocf Me 
tetrarch being reproved by him (John the Baptist) for Bero^ 
diaa his brother Philip' 9 loife^ and for all the eviU -which 
Herod had done, added yet thii above all, that he thut up John 
in prison. 

It does not appear what connexion there was between the soldiers 
above-mentioned and the place of John's imprisonment, though the context 
leads us to infer that it was somewhere in the vicinity of the place where 
ihe Baptist was preaching. The evangelist Blarlc (vi. 17—28.), who relates 
I be circumstances of his apprehension and death, informs as that, at a 

iv>v-i? nrttf r—Hmf-r* -'-"n TTi ni -nn nf HrTofl'r! Wrrh-day, the daughter 

flf'r , ■ , shlv delighted vrith 

her danciijjj, promi:jed lo give her whatBoevcr ahu wishca. After consulting 
with her mother Hcnxlia^ she demanded iho head of John the Baptist; 
and Herod, reluctantly aitsenting:, immediately dispatched an executioner, 
who went and beheaded John in prison. Now it does not appear, from the 
narrative of Mark, Why a person in actual military sertice (TwixovKmrmf) 
was eoiploycd ; or why <Merodius should luive cherishtxi such a hatred of 
Jolin, aa to instruct her dau;;hter to demand the head of that holy man. 
But the above-cited passable from Juuephu^ explains both circumstances. 
Herod, we have seen, was actually at war with Aretas : while hisarmv was 
on ila march against hiii father-in-law, Ilerofl i^avc an (•atertainment m the 
fortress of Macna»rus, which was at no great distance from the place where 
John was preachinjr. Herodias was thr cnTi«e of tlmt ^'m,r. It was on her 
a>- njf ' .V '\ 'f rr ! ■ was compelled by 

ill-uruoUui^ui. lu _i^c ici^c u.... ..». .„~.^. . .»» ,^ w..; Mrar in which Are- 
tas was en^ed was undertalcen in order to obtain redress for his daugii- 
ter, Herodias had a peculiar interest in accompanying Hero<1, even when 
he was marching to battle : and her hatred of John (who had reproved 
Herod on her account), at that particular time, is thus clearly accounted 
for. No spurious productions could bear so rigid a test as that which is 
here applied to the Gospels of Bfark and Lulce. 

(6.) Let us now take an example from the Acts of the Apos- 
ilea, (zziii 2 — 6.) where we have the following account of 
Paul's appearance before the council in Jerusalem, and his an- 
swer to Ananias : — And Paul, earnestly beholding the council, 
said, ** Men and brethren, I have lived in all good conscience 
. before God until this day" And the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them tfuit stood by him to emite him on the mouth. 
Then said Paul, " God shall smite thee, thou vhited rvall: 
for sittest thou to judge me after tJie law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the lav?** And they that stood 
by said, '' Revilest thou God's high-priest V Then said Paul, 
" / -wist not, brethren, that he -was the high-prieat," — Now, on 
this passage, it has been asked, 1. Who was this Ananias? 
2. How can it be reconciled with chronology that Ananias was 
at that time called the high-priest, when it is certain from Jose- 
phus that the time of his holding that office was much earlier? 
And, 3. How it happened that Paul said, / rnst not, brethren, 
that he -was the high-priest, since the external marks of office 
must have determined whether he were or not 

"On all these subjects," says Michaelis, "is thrown the ftillest light, as 
•ooo as wo examine the special history of that period ; a light which is not 
confined to the present, but extends itself to the following chapters, insu- 
inneh that it cannot be doubted that this book was written, not after the 
destruedon of Jerusalem, but by a person who was contemporary to the 
events which are there related. Ananias, the son of Nebedeni, was hish- 
prie« at the time that Helena, queen of Adiabene, supplied the Jews ^lYi 
com from BSgypt,* daring the famine which toolc place in the fourth year 
of Clandius, mentioned In the eleventh chspter of the AcU. Sl Paul, 
Jiarelbre, who took a journey to Jerusalem at that period,* could not have 
oeen ignorant of the elevation of Ananias to that disnity. Soon after the 
jokttng of the flr« council, as it is called, at Jerusalem, Ananias was dis- 

> Joitini Epitome Trogi, lib. xxxv. c. 3. Strabonis Oeographia, lib xvi. 
p.CI9.(ed.Casauboni.) "» k -i 

s Joaephos, AnL Jnd. lib. xviii. c. 6. a. 1, 2. 

• For the above illostrative coincidence we are indebted to Michaelis 
voL^ p. 51.), and for the next following to Bp. Marsh, Lectures part v. 
sp. To— oi 

• Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. xx. r. 5. §2. • Acts xv. 



possessed of bis office, in consequence of eertabi acts of violence between 
the Samaritans and the Jews, and sent prisoner to Rome,* whence ho was 
afterwards released, and returned to Jerusalem. Now from that period 
he could not be called high-priest in the proper sense of the word, though 
Josephus^ has sometimes given him the title of apxt'/'vc taken in the more 
extensive meaning of a priest, who had a seat and voice in the danbedrin :• 
and Jonathan, though we are not acquainted with the chrcumstsnces of his 
elevation, had been raised In the mean time to the supreme (fignity in the 
Jewish church. Between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered* bv 
order of Felix, and the high priesthood of Ismael, who was invested with 
that office by Afrippa,** elapsed an interval, in which this dignity continued 
vacant. Now it Happened precisely in this interval that Baint Faul was 
apprehended in Jerusalem : and the Sanhedrin being destitute of a presi- 
dent, be undertook of his own authority the discharse of that office, which 
he executed with the greatest tyranny." It is possible, therefore, that 9c. 
Paul, who had been only a few days m Jerusalem, might be ignorant that 
Ananias, who had been dispossessed of the priesthood, bad taken upon 
himself a trust to which he was not entitled : he might therefore very na- 
turally exclaim, ' / wiet nof, brethren^ that he was the high-priest P Au- 
mitting him, on the other hand, to have been acquainted with the (act, the 
expression must be considered as an htdbrect reprooll and a tacit refusal 
to recojsnise usurped authority. A passage, then, which has hitherto been 
Involved in obscurity, is brought by this relstion into the clearest light ; 
snd the whole history of St Paul's imprisonment, the conspiracy of the 
fifty Jews** with the consent of the Sanhedrin. their petition to Fcstus to 
send him fh>m Cassarea, with intent to murder nim on the road,** are facts 
which correspond to the character of the times as described by Josephos, 
who mentions the principal persons recorded in the Acts, and paints their 
profligacy In colours even stronger than those of St. Luke."t« 

(6.) In Acts xxvii. 1. I^uke relates that "when 8t Paul was 
sent from Cssarea to Rome, he was, with the other prisoners, 
committed to the care of JuUus, an officer of the Augustan co- 
hort, that is, a Roman cohort, which had the honour of bearing 
the name of the emperor. 

"Now it appears from the account, which Josephus has given in his 
second book on the Jewish war, *> that when Felix was procurator of Judiea, 
the Roman nrrison at Cesarea was chi^y composed of soldiers who were 
natives of Syria But it also appears, as well finom the same book>* as 
from the twentieth book of his Antiquities," that a smaU body of Roman 
soldiers was stationed there at the same time, and that this body of Roman 
soldiers was di^ified with the title of ZEBArTH or Augustan, the same 
Greek word being employed by Josephus, as bv the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles. This select body of Roman soldiers had been employed b« 
Cumanus. who immediately preceded Felix in the procunUorsmp of Ju- 
daa, for the purpose of quelling an insurrection.'* And when Festna, who 
succeeded Felix, had occasion to send prisoners from Cesarea to Rome, 
he would of course intrust them to the care of an officer belonging to the 
select corps. Even here then we have a coincidence, wtiich is worthy of 
notice ; a coincidence which we ahould never have discovered, without 
consulting the writings of Josephus. But that which is most worthy of 
notice, is the circumstance, that this select body of soldiers l>ore the tide 
of Augustan. This title wss known of course to St Luke, who accomps* 
nted St. Paul from Csesarea to Rome. But, that, in the time of the emperoi 



Nero, the garrison of C^esarea, which consisted chiefly of Syrian soldiers 
contained also a small body of Roman soldiers, and that thev were digniflec^ 
by the epitliet Au«ru8tan, are circumstances so minute, tbst no impostor 
of a later age would have known them. And they prove incontestablv 
I hat the Acts of ilie Apostles could have been written only by a person u 
the situation of St. Luke."«" 

(7.) Once more, between the epistles of Paul and the history 
related in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many notes of 
undesigned coincidence or correspondency, the perusal of which 
is sufficient to prove, that neither the history was taken from the 
letters, nor the letters from the history. ** And the undesigned- 
ness of these agreements (which undcsignedness is gathered 
from their latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suit- 
ableness of the circumstances in which they consist, to the 
places in which those circumstances occur, and the circuitous 
references by which they are traced out), demonstrates that they 
have not been produced by meditation, or by any fraudulent 
contrivance. But coincidences from which these causes are ex> 
eluded, and which are too close and numerous to be accounted 
for by accidental concurrences of fiction, must necessarily have* 
truth for their foundation." ^o 

These coincidences are illustrated at considerable length, and 
in a most masterly manner, by Dr. Paley, in his ** Hore Pauli- 
na»," frt>m which admirable treatise the following particulars arc 
abridged. As the basis of his argument he assumes nothing but 
the existence of the books. He observes, that in the epistles of 
Paul, there is an air of truth and reality that immediately strikes 
the reader. His letters are connected with his history in tUe 
ActB by their particularity, and by the numerous circumstances 
found in them. By examining and comparing these drcum 

* Joseph. Anu Jud. lib. xx. c. 6. t 2. 

1 Joseph, lib. xx. c. 9. S 2. and Bell. Jud. lib. 11. c. 17. t 9. 

* Ap%«ipi«( in the plural number is frequently used in the New Te«CA 
ment when allusion is made to the Snohedrin. 

* Jos. Ant Jud. lib. xx. c a $ 5. t« Ibid. lib. xx. c. a S 3. 
ti Ibid. lib. XX. c. 9. 1 2. *• Acts zxiil. 12-15. 

«* Acts XXV. a >« Michaelis, voL I. pp. bl -^ . 

*• Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. ta 1 7. <• Gap. 12. i 5. p. 174. 

IV Antiq. Jud. lib. xx. c. & ** Antiq. Jud. Ub. xx. c G. 

>* Bp. Marsh's Lectures, part v. pp. 82—84. See also numerous aJrfl. 
tional instances In the Rev. J. J. Blunt's " Veracity of the Qospels and 
Acts of the Apostles argued from the undesigned coincidences to be found 
in them when compared, 1. With each other/ ^nd, 2. With Josephas >- 
Lond. 182a Hro. 

s* Paley*ji Evidences, vol. ii. p. 186. 
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, we obserrv thmt the history and the epiBtlee are neither 

ef them taken from the other, hut are independent documente 

Qnknoiwn to^ or at least unoonnilted by, each other; but we find 

die snbstan c e, end often very minute articles of the history, re- 

eognised in the epistles, by allusions and references which can 

ncather he imputed to dcBtgn^ nor, without a foundation in 

troth, be aoeoonted far bj accident, by hints and expressions, 

and angle words droj^ping, as it were fortuitously, from the pen 

of the writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to 

the pbee in wtdc^ it oocurs, but widely removed from any view 

to coDsutency or agreement These, we know, are efiects 

which reabty produces, but which, without reality at the bottom, 

can hardly be conceived to exist When such undesigned 

coincidences an too dose and too numerous to be accounted for 

by accadental ooncarrences of fiction, they must necessarily have 

troth for their feouktion. This argument depends upon a large 

deduction of piiticulars, which cannot be abstracted, but which 

caxiy gietf in^\ of evidence. 

If it cui be thus proved, that we are in possession of the very 

iHten wtich the ^lostle Paul wrote, they substantiate the Chris- 

tiaa ^doy. The great object of modern research is to come at 

Ike qiftobiy eosrespondence of the times. Amidst the obscu- 

fitr, tfe olenee, or the contradictions of hisUny, if a letter can 

belaud, we legvd it as the discovery of a land-mark; as that 

by whidi we can correct, adjust, or supply the imperfections and 

oneertainties of other accounts. The fi^ts which they disclose 

general^ come out incidentally, and theiefore without design to 

Biiaiead by frise or exaggerated accounts. This is applicable to 

PknTs qMstks with as much justice as to any letters whatever. 

iCodking could be fiirther fitHn the intention of the writer than 

to record any part of his history, though in &ct it is made pubUc 

by them, and the reality of it is made probable. 

These letters aleo ai*w, 1. That Christianity had prevailed 
ocfbre the ccmfhsions that preceded and attended the destruction 
of Jansalem. 2. That the Gospels were not made up of reports 
lad stories eorrent st the time; for a man cannot be led by re- 
ports to lefier to transactions in which he states himself to be 
pRsent sad active. 3. That the converts to Christianity were 
not the tebaroos, mean, ignorant set of men, incapable of 
Ihoqgiit sr idlection, which the frlse representations of infidelity 
wold make them ; and that these letters are not adapted to the 
hsbrts tibd cnm p rehenaton of a barbarous people. 4. That the 
httlDty qT Paul is so implicated with that of the other apostles, 
and wiib the aubstance of the Christian history itself, that if 
PwiTs stoiy (not the miraculous part) be admitted to be true, 
we camurt reject the reet as fidmlous. For example; if we be- 
ie«c Panl to have been a preacher of Christianity, we must also 
befiete that there were such men as Peter, uid James, and 
siher a po et iea, who had been companions of Christ during his 
ifie, and who pobliahed the same things concemmg him which 
Pud tngjht 5. That Paul had a sound and sober judgment 
6. Hwi Panl nnderwent great sufierings, and that the chureh 
was in a fidbeased state, and the preac^g of Christianity at- 
tended wsh dangers ; this appears even from incidental passages, 
m well as direct ones. 7. Paul, in &ese epistles, asserts, in 
positive, naeqaivocal terms, his performance of miracles, pro- 
perly so cafled, in the fiice of those amongst whom he declares 
they were wrought, and even to adversaries, who would have 
exposed the &lsi^, if there had been any. (GaL iiL 5. Rom. 
cv. 18, 19. a Cor. xiL 12.) 

This testimony shows that the series of actions represented by 
Pml vras real, and proves not only that the original witnesses of 
^ Christian history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suf- 
faag, in consequence of the truth of that history, but also that 
^ ■wihor of the Acts was well acquainted with Paul's history, 
aBdaceapanion of his travels ; which establishes the credibility 
of Li^*s Gospel, considering them as two parts of the sanA 
hirtoiy ; fcr tfioagh there are instances of iecond parts being 
^rgeries, we know of none where the second part is genuine and 
the fint spmioos. Now, is there an example to be met with of 
any man wrfontarily undergoing such incessant hardships as 
Panl did, and the constant expectation of a violent death, for the 
sake (^attesting a story of ifhat was fiilse ; and of what, if false, 
he most have Imown to be so 1 And it should not be omitted, 
that the pr^odioes of PauFs education were against lus becoming 
a gstipls of Christ, as his fint violent opposition to it evidently 



Fnther ; there aie fixir Epistles of Paul to single persons, who 
wen Us feiBiidi ; two to Tlmodiy, one to Titus, and one to Phi- 

*■ rUey's OMm PsnHasB, in tbs coaelaskw. Palej's Bvidences of Chris- 
a^fc*. w4 1 c 7 



lemon. In private letters to intimate compamuns some expres- 
sion would surely let fall a bint at least of fraud, if there were 
any. Tet the same uniform design of promoting sincerity, bine- 
volence, and piety, is perceived ; and the same histories of CUri >i 
and of Paal are alluded to as true accounts, in his private as ui 
his public epistles. 

Besides numerous undesigned coincidences in historical cir 
cumstances and ^ts, which Dr. Paley has specified, there is aUo 
an undesigned agreement tnroughout, between the sentiments 
and manner of writing of Paul in his Epistles, and the account 
of his character and conduct given in the book of Acts. Every 
instance of this kind bespeaks reality, and therefore deserves 
notice as a branch of internal evidence. The Epistles of Paul 
show the author to be a man of parts and learning, of sound judg^ 
ment, quick conception, crowded thought, fluent expression, and 
zealous and indefatigable in his endeavours to accomplish the 
point at which he aimed. These properties correspond with the 
nistory of him contained in the Acts. Brought ap at the feet of 
Gamaliel, he was instructed in Jewish learning. His speech to 
the philosophers and people of Athens, his behaviour and ad- 
dresses to Agrippa, Festus^and Felix, &c prove his sagacity, his 
judicious selection of topics, and his skill in reasoning. 1^ 
violent manner in which he is recorded in the Acts to have per- 
secuted the first Cliristians agrees with the ardour of spirit that 
breathes in all his Iglers* and the glowing warmth of his style. 

There are, indeeV^ great seeming disodrdances, which, how- 
ever, are easily reconcileable by attending to his ardent temper, 
and to the ruling principle of his conduct in different periods of 
his life. His rage against the Christians (owing to strong Jew- 
ish prejudices) was furious and unrestrained,' and unju^fiable 
against any peaceable persons, such as they were. On the other 
hand, his Epistles manifest a warmth and eagerness governed by 
a calmer principle. After his conversion, Paul was at the same 
time prudent, steady, and ardent He was as indefiitigable as he 
had been before ; but, instead of cruel and unjust means to ob- 
tain hb purposed, he employed argument, persuasion, and the 
merdfril and mighty power of God. The religion he embraced 
accounts for these dianges easily and naturally. His conversion 
to Christianity, the circumstances of which are related in the 
book of Acts, and which are mentioned or alluded to in his Epis- 
tles, harmonize every seeming contradiction in his character, and 
thus become a strong eridence of the truth both of his history 
and of his Epistles. 

A similar observation may be made concerning PMer. Is there 
not a striking uniformity in the character of this Apostle, as it is 
delineated by the sacred writers, and as it is discoverable in the 
style, manner, and sentiments of his Epistles t Do they not bear 
the marks of the same energy, the same unpolished and nervous 
simplicity, the same impetuosity and vehemence of thought, the 
same strength and vigour of untutored genius; strong in the 
endowments of nature, but without the refinements of art oi 
science t Now there would scarcely have been found sudi a nice 
agreement between the character of Peter given in the writings 
of others, and exemplified in his own, if the one had been a fie- 
tion, or the other spurious. It is the same Peter that speaks in 
the Gospel history, in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epis- 
tles which bear his name. The seal of his character, as graveo 
by the Evangelists, exactly corresponds with the impression ol 
his letters. This is an argument of the genuineness of his Epis- 
tles, and of the truth of the Christian religion.' 

The other books of the New Testament furnish ample ma* 
terials for pursuing this 8{>ecie8 of evidence from undesiffned 
coincidences of dili'crent kinds. Dr. Paley ,^ and Mr. Wake- 
field,* have both produced some instances of it between the 
Gospels, to wliich we shall only add, in the last place, that 
the similitude or coincidence between the style of John^s 
Gospel, and the first epistle that bears his name, is sn 
striking, that no reader, who is capable of discerning what is 
peculiar in an author's turn of thinking, can entertain the 
slightest doubt of their being the productions of one and the 
same writer.^ Writings so dicomstanced proTe themselves 
and one another to be genuine. 

• AcU vili. 3. IJt. 1. _ ^ ^^ 

• T. G. Taylor's Essay on th« Good, sad Char, of Peter. 

« Bvid. of Christ, part ii. c. 4. • Internal Evidences, pp. 907— 210. 

• The following companoive table of passages, from the Gouptl and first 
Epistle of Saint John, will (we think) prove the point above stated beyond 
the possibihty of coniradictioo. 

EpistU. GotpeL 

Ch. L 1. That which vras from the Ch. I. 1. In the beginning vras the 
beginning — i iitarm/tiim, which we word. 14. And, iS<«^tl«, we beUttld 
have contemplated— concerning the his glory, 
living word. 4. la him was Ufe. 

14. The word was made flesh. 
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ITic forgeries of these things, if forceries they were, must 
Cza Di. Jortin has forcibly remarked) have equalled Father 
Har douin's atheistical monks of the thirteenth century ; who, 
according to his fantastical account, in an ace of ignorance 
and barbarism, surpassed in abilities all the ancients and 
modems ; for^l the Greek and Latin authors whom we call 
classical; and were not only greit poets, but also great 
mathematicians, chronologers, geog^pners, astronomers, and 
critics, and capuble of inserting in their proper places names 
and accounts of men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclipses of 
the sun and moon, Athenian archons, Attic months, Olym- 
piads, and Roman consuls: all which happy inventions have 
been since confirmed byastronomical calculations and tables, 
v^yyages, inscriptions, iPasti Capitolini, fragments, manu- 
ionpts, and a dilig[ent collation of authors with each other.^ 

S!uch are the evidences, both external and internal, direct 
and collat^nalt for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament: and when their number, variety, and the 
ttEtraordinaEy nature pf many of them are impartially cono 
•idered, it is impossible not to come to this convincing coiip 
dusion, viz. that the books now extant in the New Testa- 
ment are genuine and authentic, and are the same writings 
which were originally composed by the authors whose names 
they bear. 



SECTION m. 

Qif THE VNCORRUPTED PRESBRVATIOlf OF THC BOOKS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMElTr. 

I. T^e uncorrupted Pretervation •/ the Old Teitament, 
proved from the abtolute impottihility of itt being faltified 
or corrupted t 1. By Jerwt ; — \, By Chrittiane ; — and, 8, 



Epistle. 

U. 8. Wboiioever keepelh bis word, 
trulv in thai uuui the love of God is 
perfected. 

n. 6. He who saHh he abidetb in 
him, oughi himself also so to wslli, 
even as he walked. See ch. iii. 21. iv. 
18. 16. 

IL 8. I write to you a new eom* 
mandment. 

m. 11. This is the message which 
yo have heard from the beginning^ 
llMt we shodld love one another. 

n. 8. The darkness pasaethawaj, 
and the light which la true, n«w 
ihineth. 

la Abldeth in the light, and there 
is BO ^nmblbig block to him. 

IL 13. Young chUdren, I write to 
you, because ye have known the 
Father. 

14. B ac Ku a e y bate known bhn 
from the beginning. 

n. 29. Every one who worketh 
righteonaness, is begotten of God. 
See also IU.d.Y.L 

ni. 1. Behold how great love the 
Father hath bestowed on u^ that we 
tliould be called the sons or God I 

lU. 2. We ahall be Uke him, for we 
shall see him as he Is. 

m. 8. He who worketh ain is of 
the deTil ; for the devil sinneth from 
the betlnnlng. 

in. 13. Do not wonder, mj breth. 
ren, that the world hateth you. 

IV. 9. Br this the love of God waa 
luanifested, that God sent his Son, 
the only begoUen, into the worid; 
that we might Uve tbroufjh him. 

IV. 12. No man hath seen God at 
any time. 

V. 13. Theae thii«9 1 have written 
to you who believe on the name of 
the Son of God, that ve may know 
that ye have eternal we; and that ye 
mav believe on the name of the Son 
ofGod. 

V. 14. If we aak any thkig accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth ua. 

V. ao. The Son of God la come, 
and hath given us an uoderatan^ng, 
that we know him that Is true, and 
we are In him that Is true, even In bis 
Son Jesua Christ This is tt u true 
God and eternal life. 



ChopeL 

XIV. 23. If aman kwe me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will 
love him. 

XV. 4. Abide in me, and I in voo. 
As the branch cannot bring forth 
fruit of Itaeli; except it abide hi the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye 
abide In me. 

XUL 34. A new commandment I 
give to you, 

that ye love one another aa I have 
loved you. 

L 6. The light ahinetb in dark- 
neaa. 

9. That was the true light 

XI. la If a man walkb the night, 
he atumbleth, becai»e there la no 
lighttohim. 

XVn. a Thia is the eternal Hie, 
that they might know thee the only 
true God, 

And Jtaua Cbiiat wh«n tlion haft 
atnt 

in. 3. Except a man be begotten 



& Except a man be begoctea of 
water and of the Spirit 

L 12. To them lie gave power to 
become the aona or Godj^ even to 
them who believe on his name. 

XVn. 21. Be with me where lam, 



that they may belicrfd my glory. 

vm. 44. Te are of vour father tne 
devil— He was a murderer from the 



beilnniM^* 



V. 201 If thej have paraaased 
me, they will also persecute yoa. 

m. 16. God ao loved the worlds 
that he gave his onlv begoUMi Son, 
that vrhoaoever bcuevefh on him 
might not perish, but have everlaat- 
inclife. 

1 18. Neman hath seen God at any 
time. 

XX. 31. Theae things are vrritten, 
that ye might believe that Jecus Is 
the Christ the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have lUe through 
ii^s 



XIV. 14. If ye shall aak any thing 
in my name, I will do It 

XVn. 2. Thou haat given him 
power ov<>r all flesh, that he might 
give eternal life to as many aa thou 
naat given him. 3: And this Is eter- 
nal life, that they might know thee 
the only tme God, and Jeaua Chriat 
whom thou haat sent Mackiiitht on 
the Bplatlea, Pre£ to 1 Mm, aaccii. 
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Frem the Agreement of aU the Vereione, and Manuscrtpte 
that art ibiown to be ejrtan/.— IL T*he uncorrupted Pre- 
eervation of the booke of the J^ew Tettament proved, 1 
From their contents ; — ^2. From the utter JntpoenAtUty of 
an univereal Corruption of them being accompUeheds — & 
From the Agreement of aU the Jlttinuecriptti — and, 4, 
From the Agreement of ancient vereione, and of the guotek^ 
tione, from the J^ew Tettament in the toritinge of t' early 
Chrittianed — HI. General Proof • that none of the canonicai 
Booke of Scripture are or ever -were lott, — IV. Particular 
Proof 9, at to the integrity offhe Old Teetament^^y , And 
aleo of the JVew Tettament, 

Although the genuineness md antfaentiGity of tLe Old 
and New Testaments have been thus clearly proved, yet it 
may perhaps be asked whether those books have not long 
since been destroyed % And whether they have been trans- 
mitted to us entire and uncorrupted ? To these inaniries we 
reply, that we have evidence, equally decisive ana satisfac- 
torv with that which has demonstrated the genuineness and 
authentioi^ of the Old and New Testaments, to prove that 
they have descended to us entire and uncorrupted in any 
thing materia] : — such evidence indeed as can be adduced for 
no other production of antiauity. 

I. Ana, first, unih reeara to the Old Testament^ althoutffa 
the Jews have been charged with corruptinGr it, yet tSs 
charge has never been substantiated, and, m fact, the thing 
itself is morally impossible. Generallv speaking, the argru- 
ments which have demonstrated that tne Pentateuch Tor five 
books of Moses) is not, and could not be a forgery in me first 
instance, apply eoually to prove &at these books have not 
been wilfiiliy and designeiily corrupted. But, to be more 
particular, we may remark, ' 

L That there is no proof or vettige whatever of muck pre- 
tended aiteraUon. 

The Jews have in every age regarded the Pentateuch as the 
genuine and uncorrupted work of one single person, and have 
equaUy respected every part of it Indeed, if they had mutilated 
or comipled these writings, they would doubtless have expunged 
from them every relation of facts and eyents, that militated 
against the honour and credit of theur nation. Besides, when 
could such an alteration or corruption have been executed ? / 
was not poesible, shortly alter the death of Moses, for the BMMsy 
of the transactions recorded in the Pentateuch was too receatfoi 
any one to irenture upon any corruption or alteration, which pob- 
lie notoriety would have oontiadi^ed. The Pentateuch, there- 
fore, could not have been altered or corrupted so long as Joshua 
and that generation lived, who were zealous for the worship of 
the true God. (Josh. xxiv. 91.) From that time to the age of 
Samuel, the Israelites were under the direction of civil goiremors 
or judges, who braved every danger in defence of the fixna of go- 
vernment established in the sacred books. 

Further, if they had wilfully corrupted the boAs of the Old 
Testament before the time of Chritt and hit apottlet, the pro- 
phete who flourished firom Samuel to Malachi, and who were 
neither slow nor timid in n^roving the sins both of rulers and 
subjects, would not have passed over so heinous an ofience in 
silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at least, the hockm 
of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel ; and the riviJry 
that continued to subsist between the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, was an insuperable bar to any corruption or alteration ; 
for it could not have been attempted in either kingdom withoot 
opposition and detection fitnn the other, of which some notice 
must have been taken in their historical books. Besides, if the 
Old Testament had been corrupted in the time of Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, the Jews could not have passed without can- 
I Nmre firom them, who rebuked their hypocrisy, incredulity, and 
wickedness with so much severity. If there had been any altera- 
tion or oorruption, it must have been the work either of one or 
of many persons. It cannot be conceived that any one person 
could do it, without being exposed : nor that any one could have 
vanity enough to expect success in an attempt to alter fiurte in a 
book so universally read and so much esteemed. The unity of 
design, the correspondence of sentiment, and the uniform refer- 
ence to the same hctM, which are obaervable throughout the 
Old Testament, forbid us to imagine that many were united in 
corrupting or altering any part of it In a word, no man of 

4-64. BimpaoB'a Internal Evldencea. pp. 160-166. Halef 'a Analyvia oi 
Chronology, vel.H. book tt. pa. 687-401 Uteach, de Ouioae, p. 8l. Ptet^ 
Tb^ologie Chr^tlenne, tome i. p. 83. ErneatI Interp. Nov. Teat. para. iii. pp^ 
147. etteq. Seealao a very copious dlscnision of the Evidences for {h« 
Authenticity of the New Testament in Dr. Oook*s Inqnirjr hiio the BooKci *tf 
the NawTaatament. Edinbuiah, 1821. 8vo. j^-^ 
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■imfcrrot imcd cauU make an sttewfA of thifkaid without betng 
exposed. Nor is it raboiMa to lappoflQ, thot anj mua or Dumber 
of men could liave cmpmcky ooaipeteiit to efleot tuoh a deeign, 
«ho wooki not aUo ha^ had the eenw to observe the Decewity 
of BakiBg it mora agreeable to the natural tempers of mankind, 
in Older that it ou||ht obtain credit in the world. 

Again, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or corrupted 
aJUr the Hrth 9f Chritty o«t of maUce to the Christians, and 
in Older to de^^e tbem of arguments and OTidences for proving 
dietr reUgioiii, the lews wookl unquestionably have expunged or 
fedsified Ihcwe meiaonble prdphbdes concerning Christ which 
««Fe so Vrre&agably died both by him and by his i^KMtles. But 
no su^ oMiierBtioa or aheration has ever been made ; on the 
contrary, those voy passages have continued in their original 
pQhty, and are sanietiBies more express in the original Hebrew 
text t]han in the ooaunoB translation. 

2. bi fad, neiker before nor after the time of Christy could 
iJie Jew$ orrupt or faUtfy the Hebrew Seripturea / for, 

\i.] Befin tkat events the reffard which was paid to them 
by the Jevs, espmally to the law, would render any forgery 
or malenai change in &eir contents impossible. 

Tbe kw having been the deed by which the land of Canaan 
wu prided among the Israelites, it is improbable that this peo- 
fk, who possessed tkat land, would suffer it to be altered or 
iUsiSed. The distinction of the twelve tribes, and their sepa- 
late iateiests, made it more difficult to alter their law than that 
«f other nataoos less jealous than the Jews. Further, at certain 
itsled scBsoni, the law was publicly read before all the people 
ef Isael -^ and it was appointed to be kept in the ark, for a con- 
stant meraoiial against those who transgressed it^ Their king 
was required to write him a copy of thi* law in a book, out of 
that whidi is before the prieote the Levitet, and to read 
ihereim ail ihe dujfo of hit life;' their priests also were com- 
■anded Co teach the children of hrael aU the ttatsUeOf -mhich 
the Lord bud opoken to them by the hand of Motet ;^ and pa- 
KBte were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, 
but dbo to teach it diligently to their chiklren ;^ besides which, 
a sevoc ptohibttion was annexed, against either making any 
addinoo to «r diminution from the law.<> Now such precepts as 
these ooold aot have been given by an impostor who was adding 
to it, ad who would wish men to forget rather than enjoin 
tfaoB to lemember it ; ibr, as all the people were obliged to know 
aad observe the law under severe penalties, they were in a man- 
00 die trustees and guardians of the law, as well as the priests 
isd Levites. The people who were to teach their children, 
most have hml copies of it ; the priests and Levites must have 
had oofHes of it ; and the magistrates must have had copies of 
il, ss bong the law of the land. Further, after the people were 
Avidcd into two kingdoms^ both the people of Israel and those 
«C Jadah still retained the same book of the law ; and the rivalry 
or ouHlj, that subsisted between the two kingdoms, prevented 
c^o* of them from altering or adding to the law. After the 
Iscaditei were carried captives into Assyria, other nations were 
placed in the cities of Samaria in their stead ; and the Samari- 
tans reoeived the Pentateuch, either from the priest who was 
ssBt by ofder of the king of Assyria, to instruct them in the 
mawter of the God of the land,^ or several yean afterwards 
fejm the hands of Manasseh, the son of Joiada the high-priest, 
who was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah, for marrying 
te daog^iter of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria ; and who 
WIS constituted, by Sanballat, the finrt high-priest of the temple 
St Samaria.^ Now, by one or both of these means the Samari- 
tms had the Pentateuch as well as the Jews ; but with this dif- 
fanes, thai the Samaritan Pentateuch was in the old Hebrew 
fltAsBician characters, in which it remains to this day : whereas 
the Jewish f:opy was changed into Chaldee charactera (in which 
itahamaains to this day), which were fairer and cl^oer than 
Che Hsbsnr, the Jews having learned the Chaldee language 
dnripg thsir seventy years abode at Babylon. The jealousy and 
habed^ which subsuted between the Jews and Samaritans, made 
it iapnelkable for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in 
m^ thing of consequence without certain discovery : and the 
gBBScal agreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies 
of the Pentateuch, which are now extant, is such, as plainly 
I that the copies were originally the same. Nor can 
' eridence be denred, that the Jewish Bibles have not 
bn eocTopCed or interpolated, than this very book of the Sama- 

• DswL aJcxL 9— IX Josh. vtti. 34, 36. Neh. viii. 1-4. 
« Has. xazi. 9Bw • Deut. xviL 18, 19. « LevlL z. 11. 
> OeoL vL 7. « Deut iv. 2. xii. 32. ^ 2 Kings zvil. 27. 

• Net xfiL 2a. Josephus, Ant. Jaci lib. xi. e. a Bp. Newton's Works, 



ritans ; which, after more than two diouaand yean discord b^ 
tween the two nations, varies ta little from the other as any 
classic author in less tract of time has disagreed from itself by 
the unavoidable slips and mistakes oi so many transcribera.* 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonia captivitf, 
the book of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in thMi 
synagogues every Sabbath day ;io which was an excellent method 
of securing their purity, as well as of enforcing die observation 
of the law. The Chaldee paraphrases and the tianalatioo ol 
the Old Testament into Greek, which were afterwards made, 
were so many additional securities. To these fru^ we may 
add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sacred writhiga n 
another guarantee for their integrity : so great indeed was that 
reverence, that, according to the statements of Philo and Josfr- 
phus," they would suffer any torments, and even death itse^ 
rather than change a single point or iota of the Scriptores. A 
law was also enacted by Siem, which denounced him to be guil^ . 
of inexpiable sin, who should presume to make the alighteat 
poasible alteration in their sacred books. The Jewish doctors, 
fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions aa 
traditions or explanations of it ; and both Jesus Christ and his 
apostles accuser) the Jews of entertaining a prejudiced regard 
for thot*e traditions, but ihcy never charged them with fidsifVing 
or corrupting the 8i'riptures themselves. On the contrary, Christ 
urged them to tearch the Scripturet;^ which he doubtlesi 
would have said with some caution if they had been fhlsified or 
corrupted : and he not only refers to the Scriptures in general, 
but appeals dbectly to the writings o( Moses.*' It is also known, 
that during the time of Christ the Jews were divided into various 
sects and parties, each of whom watched over the others with 
the greatest jealousy, so as to render any attempt at such ftXmAf 
cation or corruption utterly impracticable. Since, then, the Jews 
could not falsify or corrupt the Hebrew Scriptorea before the 
advent of Christ, 

[ii.1 -So neither luwe theoe writings been faltifitd or cor* 
ruptea kfTZK the birth of Christ. 

For, since that event, the Old Testament has been held ift 
high esteem both by Jews and Christians. The Jews also fre- 
quently suffisred mar^rdom for their Scriptures, which they 
would not have done, had they suspected them to have been 
corrupted or altered Besides, the Jews and Christians were a 
mutual guard upon each other, which must have rendered any 
material corruption impossible, if it had been attempted ; for u 
auch an attempt had been made by the Jcvft, they would have 
been detected by the Christians. The accomplislunent of such 
a design, indeed, would have been impracticable, from the moral 
imposail^ty of the Jews (who were dispersed in every countr) 
of the then known world) being able to collect all the then ex 
isting copies with the intetition of corrupting or falsifying them. 
On the other hand, if any such attempt had been made by the 
Chrittianty it would assuredly have been detected by the Jewa ; 
nor could any such attempt have been made by any other man 
or body of men, without exposure both by Jewa and Christians. 

3. The admirable agreement of all the ancient pmraphraom 
and ffcroionsj^* and of the wriUngt of Josephus, with th0 

• Dr. Bentley's Remarks on Freethlnkiof, part t. remark 27. (vol. v. p. 
144. of Bn. Randolph's Enchiridion Thcologicuni, 8vo. Oxford, 1792.) 

10 Acts zlii. 14, 16. 27. Luke Iv. 17—20. 

11 Phllo, spud Euseb. de Pri^*- B^soc. lib. vlil. c. 2. Josephos contra 
Aplon. Ub. i. i a 

•» John V. 39. »» John v. 46, 47. 

i« The Old Testament has been translatpd Inio a great number of laa* 
guages ; but the only versfons, to which we nhall now advert, are those 
which were made either previously totheChhsilan »ra,or very shortly 
after its commencement At that period, almost all the books of the Old 
Law had been translated into Chaldee, for the use of the Jews in the East, 
with whom the original Hebrew bad ceased to be a living janguage; tbs 
whole had been rendered into Greek (two hundred and eightylwo years 
before the birth of Jesus Christ) for the Jews of Alexandria, who were 
still less acquainted with Hebrew; and, at the close of the first, or in the 
beginning of the second century, the Old Testament was translated into 
Syriac, for the Syrian Christians. These three versions have been pre- 
served to our time : numerous manuscript copies and printed editions of 
them are extant ; and, with the exception of a few unimportant differences, 
ihey represent to us the same text, the same books the same nredictionSi 
and the same phrases. Now this e*T«enient is not the result of any desigs 
on the pan ot the translators, or of any fraud on the part of learned men. 
These three sister versions, having once issued from their common parent, 
have been for ever separated bv events and by n rivslshlp which stJll sub 
sisis. The Chaldee version, which was carefully preserved and consulte- 
by the Hebrews, remained unknown to Christians during the earty ages oi 
the church, and has been in their hands only Ibr two or three centuries. 
The Christians of Syria knewaa little of the Greek version, as th»» Greeks 
did of the Syriac: and the Greek version,— which was diffused through- 
out the West, and translated m its turn into Latin, and which, under this 
second form, became the object of exclusive respect in the Romisb 
Church,— could not borrow any thing from the other versions, of the ex- 
istence of which the inhabitants «f the West were utterly ignorant The 
agreemeot, therefore, of these tliree witnesstfs, is so much the loort 
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Old Testament as it is now extant, toother with the quota- 
iions which are made from it in the New Testament, and in 
the writings of all ages to the present time, forbid us to in- 
dulge any suspiciou of any material corruption in the books 
of Uie Old Testament; and give us every possible evidence 
of which a subject of this kmd is capable, that tliese books 
tre now in our liands genuine and unadulterated. 

4. Lastly, the Agreement of all the Manuscripts of the Old 
Ttsiament (amounting to nearly eleven hundred and fifty), 
which are known to Oe extant^ is a clear proof of its uncor^ 
rupled preservaiion. 

Thew msnoflcripts, indeed, are not all entire ; some contain 
one part and some another.* But it is absolutely impossible 
that every manuscript, whether in the original Hebrew, or in any 
ancient version or paraphrase, should or could bo designedly 
altered or fiilsified in the same passages, without detection either 
by Jews or Christians. The manuscripts now extant are, con- 
fessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the carelessness, negli- 
gence, or inaccuracy of copyists : but they are not aU uniformly 
incorrect throughout, nor in the same words or passages ; but 
what is incorrect in one place is correct in another. Although 
the various readings, which have been discovered by learned 
men, who have applied themselves to the collation of eveiy 
known manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, amount to many 
thousands, yet these difierences are of so little real moment, that 
their laborious collations afford us scarcely any opportunities of 
correcting the sacred text in important passages. So far, how* 
ever, are these extensive and profound researches from being 
either trivial or nugatory, thht we have, in fact, derived from them 
the g^reatest advantage which could have been wished for by any 
real friend of revealed religion ; namely, the certain knowledge 
of the agreement of the copies of the ancient Scriptures, now 
extant in their original language, with each other, and with our 
Bibles.^ 

II. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity 
AND uNCORRUPTNKss OF THE New TESTAMENT in any thing 
material. The testimonies, adduced in the precedinff section 
in behalf of the genuineness and authenticity of 9ie New 
Testament, are, in a great measure, applicable to show that 
it has been transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted. But, to 
be more particular, we remark, 

1. Thai the uncorrupted preservation of t/ie books of the 
New Testament is manifest, from their contents / 

For, so early as the two first centuries of the Christian era, 
we find the very same facts, and the veiy same doctrines, uni- 
versally received by the Christians, which we of the present 
day believe on the credit of the New Testament 

2. Because an universal corruption of those writings was both 
impossible and impracticable^ nor can the least vestige of such a 
corruption be found in history, 

, [i.] They could not be corrupted daring the Kves of their 
authors ; and before their death copies were dbpersed among the 
different comratmities of Christians, who were scattered through- 
out the then known world. Within twenty years after the 
ascension, churches were formed in the principal cities of the 
Roman empire ; and in all these churches the books of the New 
Testament, cspeCTally the four Gospels, were read as a part of 
their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and the Pro- 
phets were read in the Jewish synagbgues.^ Nor would the use 
jf them be confined to public worship ; for these books were 
not, like the Sibylline Oracles, locked up from the penisal of the 
public, but were exposed to public investigation. When the 
books of the New Testament were first published to the world, 
the Christians would naturally entertain the highest esteem and 
reverence for writings that delivered an authentic and inspired 
history of the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and would be 
desirous of possessing such an invaluable treasure. Hence, as 

remarkable, as they never could have heard, that these versions belonged 
to rivaJ and hostile churches, and were the work of inveterate enemies, of 
t;ir:stians and Jews, of Eastern and Western Christians, of Jews of Pales- 
Ku\f, and Alexandrian Jews. Tlxey do, however, ajtree together. There- 
fore they give us, with certainty, the ancient and true teit of the Old 
Testament, preci«Hy as it was extant before the time of Jesus Christ. 
CeU6rier, do I'Orlgine Authonilquo ex Divine de I'Ancicn Testau.enl, pp. 
148—151. ^ *^' 

i See an Hcniinr of iiu- principal uianuscripts of \ho Old Testament, 
rn/Va, S<:hipt. Vv.it. jHir i diap. iii. s-ct i. and sect li. « % 3. ; andfortlie 
c'ii»*f rri'l al 'Nl'iion- i.-e tlif B'blioyiajtlilcal Appondix to vol. ii. part i. 
chap. i. fPCL i. 

• Bp Tonilin^'s t^lfuientsof Clirist Theol. rol. i. p. 13. 

< Dr. Lardner lia.4 collected numerous instances in the second part of 
his Credibility of the Gospel History ; references to which may be seen 
in the general Inde.T to his works, article Scriptures. See particularly 
the testimonies of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Origen, and Augustine. 



we learn firom unquestionaUo authority, copies were multiplied 
and disseminated as rapidly as the boundaries of the church in- 
creased ; and translations were made into as many languftgev 
as were spoken by its professors, some of which remain to this 
day ; so that it would very soon be rendered absolutely impossi- 
ble to corrupt these books in any one important word or phrase. 
Now it is not to be supposed (without violatmg all probability) 
that all Christians shoiild agree in a design of changing or cor- 
rupting the original books ; and if some only should make the 
attempt, the uncorrupted copies would still remain to detect 
them. And supposing there was some error in one translatioD 
or copy, or something changed, added, or taken away ; yet there 
were many other copies and other translations, by the help of 
which the neglect or fraud mig^t be or would be corrected. 

[ii.] Further, as these books could not be corrupted daring 
the lives of their respective authors, and while a great numbei 
of witnesses was alive to attest the fitcts which they record ; #• 
neither could any material alteration take place Artxa their 
decease, without bemg detected while the original manuscripts 
were preserved in the churches. The Christians who were in- 
structed by the apostles or by their immediate successors, tra- 
velled into all parts of the world, carrying with them copies oi 
their writings; from which other copies were multiplied and 
preserved. Now (as we have already seen)^ we have an un- 
broken series of testimonies for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the New Testanoent, which can be traced backwards, 
from the fourth century of the Christian tera to the very time 
of the apostles ; and these very teiitimonies are equally applica- 
ble to prove its uncorrupted preservation. Moreover, harmonies 
of the four Gtospels were anciently constructed ; commentaries 
were written upon them, as well as upon the other books of the 
New Testament (many of which are still extant), manuscripts 
were collated, and editions of the New Testament were put forth. 
These sacred records, being universally regarded as the supreme 
standard of truth, were received by every class of Christians with 
peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and possessing an 
authority belonging to no other books. Whatever controvezBtes, 
therefore, arose among different sects (and the church was very 
eariy rent with fierce contentions on doctrinal points), the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament were received and appeal^l to by every 
one of them, as being conclusive in all matters of controversy ; 
consequently it was morally impossible, and in itself impracdca 
bic, that any man or body of men should corrupt or fiUsify 
them, in any fundamental article, should foist into tbem a single 
expression to favour their peculiar ^tenets, or erase a single 
sentence, without being detected by thousands. ** If one party 
was inclined either to omit what opposed their peculiar tenets, 
or to insert what might afford them additional support, theiv 
was always some other party both ready and willing to detect 
the fraud. And even if they persevered in altering their own 
manuscripts, they had not the power of altering the manuscripts 
in the hands of their opponents. Though the corruption there- 
fore might be partial, it could not become generaL Nor moat 
we forget that the books which compose the Greek Testament 
have been transcribed, beyond tdl comparison, more frequently 
than the works of any other Gwek author. And it is evident 
that the dilficulty of corrupting the Greek manuscripts moat 
have increased with every increase in their number. Though 
it cannot be denied, therefore, that there is stronger temptation 
to alter a worit which relates to doctrines, than to alter a work 
which relates to matters indifierent, the impediments to the al- 
teration of the Gheek manuscripts were still more powerful thsm 
the temptation. The Gospels, which were written in diflerent 
places, and the Epistles, which were addressed to difierent com- 
munities, were multiplied In c<^ie8, dispersed in Palestine and 
Egypt, m Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Under such circuni- 
stances a general corruption of the Greek manuscripts was a 
thing impossible, for it could not have been effected without a 
union of sentiment, which never existed, nor without a general 
combination, which could not have been formed, before Chria- 
tianity had received a civil establishment But if such a com- 
bination had been practicable, it could not have been carried into 
effect, without becoming a matter of general notoriety. And 
ecclesiastical historians are silent on such a combination. The 
silence of histoiy is indeed no argument against the truth of a 
fact established by induction, if the fact was such that it could 
not be generally known. But the silence of history is important 
in reference to a fact, which, if it ever existed, must have been 
a subject of general notoriety. Whatever corruptions therefore 
may have ttiken place in the Greek manuscripts, those corrun 



• See pp. 41—46. supra 
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;30OB moit hmre been oonfined to a few, end could not, by any 
posabili^ hav« been extended to them aU."i Indeed, thoagh 
eU tbe ChzistiaLn doctors, who were dispened throughout ^ 
«<xtd, should haTe conspired to corrupt the New Testament, yet 
the people would never have oonaented to it; and if even both 
tcschera and people had been disposed to have committed such 
a €taad, moat imqaestionably their adversaries would not fail to 
have re pr oached them with it The Jewi and heathens, whose 
only aim was to decry and pat down their religion, would never 
have co n cea te d ix. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and other acute 
enenuea of ihe Chiis^iane, would have derived some advantage 
frofm such comipdon. In a word, even though the silence of 
theii adveraanei had &voured so strange an enterprise, yet the 
ffiffinrent parties and various heresies, which soon after sprang 
up *T^'^«»^ ChrHlfms, were an insuperable obstacle to it In- 
deed, if any anterial alteration had been attempted l^ the or- 
thodox, it vsaid have been detected by the heretics ; and on 
Ibe other band, if a heretic had inserted, altered, or fidsified any 
tibing, ht meld hav^ been exposed by the orthodox, or by other 
hoetica It k well known that a division commenced in the 
fiMzrtb cntmy, between the eastern and western churches, 
wbkk, tbovt the middle of the ninth century, became irrecon- 
tSeabk, snd subsists to the present day. Now it would have 
beat imposabie to alter all the copies in the eastern empire ; 
and if it bad been possible in the east, the copies in the west 
woold have detected the alteration. But, in fact, both the eastern 
tod western oopiee agree, which could not be expected if either 
<if them was altered or fiUsified. 

3. The uncorrupted preaerration of the New Testament 
b farther evident, Jhom the Agreement of all the Mamueripis, 

The manuaczipts of the New Testament, which are extant, 
are &r more numerous than those of any nng-U classic author 
wh om soeve r : upwards of three hundred and fifty were collated 
by Gziesbach, lor his celebrated critical edition. These manu- 
scnpta, it is true, are not all entire : most of them contain only 
the Gospds ; others, the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the 
fipisda; and a few contain the Apocalypse or Revelation of 
John. But thej were all written in very difierent and distant 
pens af the worid ; several of them are upwards of twelve hun- 
dred yeos old, and give us the books of the New Testament, in 
sU ftamtial points, perfectly accordant with each other, as any 
peaoB may readily ascertain by examining the critical editions 
pobfidfeed by Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach.> 
Tbe thirty thousand various readings, which are said to be found 
m the manuscripts collated by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and 
iftjf thmuaand vdiich Griesbach's edition is said to contain, in 
no degree whatever aflEbct the general credit and integrity of the 
text In &ct, the more copies are multiplied, and the more nu- 
meraes sre the transcripts and translations firom the original, the 
mare &riy is it, that the genuine text and the true original 
RadiBgwffl be invesrigated and ascertained. The most correct 
sad aeeante ancient classics now extant, are those of which we 
have ths greatest number of manuscripts ; and the most <fo- 
prmced, mmtiiated, snd inaccurate editions of the old writers are 
those olf whidi we have the fewest manuscripts, and perhaps 
floiy a ngie manuscript extant Such are Athensus, Clemens 
E om a n us, Hesyefaius, and Photius. But of this formidable mass 
«f varioos rfadings, which have been collected by the diligence 
of eoQaton, not ooe-tendi — nay, not one hundreth-part,— either 
BMkes or can make any perceptible, or at least any material, al- 
tendon in the sense in any modem version. They consist al- 
asst whoUy of palpable errors in transcription, grammatical and 
icAal di flerencc s, audi as the insertion or omission of an article, 
te sdbstitntion of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition 
sC awQvd or two in a sentence. Even the few that do change 
the sease, afiect it only in passages relating to unimportant, hb- 
toneal, and geographical circumstances, or other ooUat^al mat- 
ters ; sad t^ ^11 smaller number that make any alteration in 
things of consequence, do not on that account piece us in any 
ahsoints mcertamty. For, either the true reading may be di»- 
ODvered bj collating the other manuscripts, versions, and quota- 
tioDS fennd in the works of ihe ancients ; or, should these fell to 
give OS the requisite mlbrmation, we are enabled to explain the 
doctrine in question from o^ha unditputed passages 'of Holy 
Writ This observation particulariy a^^lies to the doctrines of 
ifae deity of Jesus Christ and of the Tnnity ; which some per- 
sons of late yean have attempted to expunge from the NewTes- 

1 Bpw March's Lectures, part vi. pp. 10, 11. 

• 9«e aa acconm of tbe prhwipai manuscripts of the New Testament, 
-^ro. Pan 1. Ctara. DL Sect 11. % 4., and of the critical edition, above men 
^w^ in the Btbooffraphieal Appendix to toL ii. Part I. Chap. L Sect QI. 



tament because a few controverted passages have been dted ia 
proof of them; but these doctrines are written, as with a sun- 
beam, in other parts of the New Testament The very wret 
manuscript extant would not pervert one article of our/aith^ 
or deotroy one moral precept, not eleewhere given in the moot 
explicit terme. All the omieeiona of the ancient manuscripts 
put together could not countenance the omission of one essential 
doctrine c^ the Goi^)el, relating either to &ith or morals ; and aU 
the additiontf countenanced by the whole mass of msnuscrmts 
already collated, do not introduce a single point essential either 
to £uth or manners beyond what may be found in the Complo- 
tensian or Elzevir editions. And, though for the beauty, em- 
phasis, and critical perfection of the letter of the New Testament, 
a new edition, formed on Griesbach's plan, is desirable ; yet from 
such a one infidelity can expect no help, felse doctrine no sup- 
port, and even true religion no accession to its excellence,— as 
indeed it needs none. The general uniformity, therefore, of the 
manuscripts of the New Testament, which are dispersed throu|^ 
all the countries in the known worid, and in so great a variety 
of languages, is truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the 
veneration in which the Scriptures have uniformly been held, 
and the singular care which was taken in transcribing them ; tnd 
so far are the various readings contained in these manuscripts 
from being hostile to the uncorrupted preservation of the bo^ 
of the New Testament, (as some sceptics have boldly affirmed, 
and some timid Christians have apprehended,) that they afibrd 
us, on the contrary, an additional and most convincing proof 
that they exist at present, in all essential points, precisely the 
same as they were when they left the hands of their authors. 

The existence of various readings affords no just infercnct 
against the dirine inspiration of the prophets and apostles. 
" We all distinguidi between the eubttance and the circum- 
ttanceo of a work, though we may not be able to draw with ac 
curacy the line between the one and the other. No one doubts 
that he possesses, in general, the tenoe of a valuable author, 
whether ancient or modem, because of some defects or interpo- 
lations in the copy, or because he may be uncertain respecting 
the true reading in some inconsiderable passage. The narrative 
of an historian, and the deposition of a witness in a court of jus 
tice, may impress the mind as true, notwithstanding they con- 
tain some mistakes and inconsistencies. I do not know why a 
degree of precLrion should be deemed requisite for a divine com- 
munication, which is not thought necessary for human testimony ; 
or why a standing miracle dbould be wrought to prevent acci- 
dents happening to a sacred book, which are never supposed to 
affect the credit or utility of profene writings.''' 

4. The last testimony, to be adduced for the integrity anu 
incorraptness of the New Testament, is furnished by the 
agreement of the Jncient Fereions and Quotatione from it^ 
which are made in the writinge of the Christiana of the first 
thru centuries^ and in those of the succeeding fathers of ih€ 
church. 

The testimony of Vsbbiohs, and the evidence of the fether 
and other ecclesiastical writers, have already been noticed as i 
proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment^ The QvoTATioxs from the New Testament in the 
writings of the fethen are so numerous, that (as it has been fre- 
quently observed) the whole body of the Gospels and £pistles 
might be compiled from the various passages dispersed in their 
commentaries and other writings. And though these ciutiouA 
were, in many instances, made from memory, yet, being always 
made with due attention to the sense and meaning, and most 
commonly with regard to the words as well as to the order of 
the words, they correspond with the origmal records from which 
thev were extracted : — an irrefragable argument this, of the puiity 
and integrity with which the New Testament has been pre- 
served. The idle objection, therefore, to the incorruptness of the 
New Testament, which some opposen of divine revelation have 
endeavoured to raise, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels in 
the fourth century by order of the emperor Anastasius, falls com 
pletely to the ground for want of prooC^ Nor do we hazird too 

• Rev. R. BurnsMe's " Religloo of Mankind, a Series of Essay V vol. i 
p.aaT. ^ « Se6pp.4074B.48.si^>rs. 



The objection above alluded to is founded on the foUowioi passage, oc* 
currins in the Chronicle of Victor Tununensis, an African bishop, who 
rtourisned about the middle of the sixth century. "Messala V. C Coss. 



ConslantlnopoU, jabeote Anaatasio Imperatore, sancta evangella, tamquam 
ab idiotic evanf eiistis composita, reprehendnnior et emem&ntur." (Vict 
Ton. Chroo. p. 6. apud Scahg. Thes. Temp.) L e. In the conaulohip qf Meo- 
•ala (A. D. 60b.), at Conatantincfpte, by ortUr of the emperor Anaetasivs, 
the holy GoepeU, aa beina eompoeed by illittrate evangeliata, are cenaured 
andeorreeletL On the ODJectMrn to the int«'i!rii> oft he Gospels, which has 
been attampttid to be (Quoded on this p»isage, wc uuy nuHirlt. in aUOitiop 
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nacb in mjmg, diat if all the ancient writings new extant in 
Europe were collected together, the bulk of them would by no 
means be comparable to that of the quotations taken from the 
New Testament alone ; so that a man might, with more sem- 
Dlance of reason, dispute whether the writings ascribed to Ho- 
mu", Demosthenes, Virgil, or Cesar, are in the main such as 
they left them, than he could question whether those of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, James, and Paul, aie really their 
prodactions.1 

III. Althouffh we thus have every possible evidence that 
can be reasonaoly desired ; yet, as there are some books cited 
or referred to in the Old and New Testaments, whicii are not 
''ow extant, it has b^n objected that some of those books 
4re now wanting, which once were constituent parts of tlie 
Scriptures. A little consideration will suffice to show that 
diis objection is utterly destitute of foundation, and that none 
of the writings which are accounted sacred by the Jews and 
Christians (and which claim to be received as inspired 
writings) ever were or could be lost ; and, consequently, 
that no sacred or inspired writing is now wanting to com- 
plete the canon of Scnpture. 

1. In the first place, we mav observe, that it seems very 
unsuitable to the ordinary concnict of Divine Providence, to 
suffer a book written under the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
to be lost. 

It seems to be no small reflection on the wisdom «f the Divine 
Being, to say, that he first influenced the writing of a set of 
books, (that is, by his own extraordinary impressions on men's 
minds caused them to be written,) and afterwards permitted 
them by chance, or the negligence of men, to be irrecoverably 
lost If they were not serviceable to instruct and direct man- 
kind in the methods of attaining the great ends of being, why 
were they at first given 1 If they were, it seems hard to imagine 
that the same kind Providence which gave them would again 
take them away. How high such a charge as this rises, both 
against the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, may 
easily be perceived by every one who will think impartially on 
the matter. This argument becomes still more strong, when 
we consider the great care which the Divine Being in all ages 
took to preserve those books which are now received into the 
canon of the Old Testament, even when the persons with whom 
they were intrusted were under circumstances, in which, with- 
out the influence of Heaven, it would have been almost im- 
possible for them to have preserved them. To instance only 
that one time when the Jews were under the tyranny of An- 
tiochus £piphanes,> when although that monster of iniquity 
hid their temple and their city waste, destroyed all the sacred 
books he could meet with, and at length published a decree, that 
all those should sufler immediately death who did not resign 
their copies, yet was the sacred volume safely preserved, and 
care was taken^of it by its author. 

2. The zeal of the faithful at all times for their saeied 
books was such, as would be a very eflectual means to se- 
cure them from perishing. 

This is well known both of the Jews and Christians ; and 
indeed no leas can be reasonably imagined of those, who looked 
«pon these books as discovering the method of obtaining eternal 
life, and that religion, for which they willingly sacrificed both 
themselves and all they had. Hence, as under the baibarous 
L of tiie Jews by Antiochns just mentioned, so also 
tbe Christian persecutions no endeavours were wanting 
10 extirpate and abolish the Scriptures. It is evident that the 

to theobservadont already given, first, that, whatever this design upon the 
Ooapels was, H does not appear to have been put in execution ; for if any 
lUsificatk>a of them had been attempted, what tumults would it have raised 
ia the eaat. where Anaatasiu« was universally hated ! It would, in (act, 
have cost that emperor his crown and his life. Secondly, If he had really 
designed to corrupt the purity of the Gospels, the historians of that dme, 
wba have not been baclcward in relating his other malpractices, would not 
lail to have recorded it as a standing monument of his infamy. But they 
are totally eilent conc(>rning any such attempt See Millli Prolegomena ad 
Nov. Test ii 1014, 1015. (p. 93. edit Kusterf) ; Dr. Bentley's Remarks on 
Freelhinlcing, rem. xxxiil. (Enchiridion Theologicum,voL v. pp. 175—186.); 
Or. Ibbot's Discourses at the Boyle Lectures, voL ii pp. 759, TW. folio edit 

« Emesli, Inst Interp. Nov. test pp. 151—156. Lardnor's Worlcs, 8vo. 
vol. vi. pp. 660-672.; 4io. vol. iil. pp. 459-^70. Stosch, De Canone, pp. 86. 
€t teq. Moldenhawer, Infrod. ad Lib. Bibl. pp. 196—193. Less, pp. 213— 
■286. Dr. Harweod's Introd. to the New Test. vol. I. up. 120-126. Michac- 
lis, vol. I. pp. 28-69. and vol. tijtp. 362-374. Dr. Nares's Remarks on the 
Unitarian Version of tJ»«« New Testament, pp. xxix. xxx. 268, 259. Dr. Ry- 
an's Evidences of the Mosiic and Christian Codes, pp. 152—169. Abbadie, 
Traitft de la V*rit6 de la Religion Chr^tienne, vol. il. pp. 46—67. Vemet! 
Trait* de to F6rit* de la Religion Chr6tienne, vol. iil. pp. 48—76. Dr. 
Bentley's Remarks on Freethhiking, remark xxxiL (In Enchirid. Theol. 
vol. V. pp. 164—176.) 

• ioMpb. Aat^. Jud. ttb. xii. e. 7. See also 1 Msec 1. 66. 67. 



waim zeal and diligent care of the finthfbl preeerved diem ; uid 
although the emperor Diodeeian in his imperial edict, among 
other cruelties, enacted, that all the sacred books should be bumi 
wherever they were found ;' yet as the courage and resolution 
of the Christians baffled and frustrated the design of his rage in 
all other instances, so they frustrated it very remarkably in this 
instance. Nor indeed could it be otherwise, when we consideTy 

3. That the canonical books, either in the original lan- 
guages or by means of versions, were dispersed into the 
most countries, and in the possession of innumerable personB* 

As the truth of this fact has been demonstrated in the two 
preceding sections of this chapter, we are authorized to in- 
fer how miprobable it is, nay, almost impossible, that any 
book, so esteemed as the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament were and still are, both by Jews and Christians, and 
which they severally believe to be divinely inspired, so dif- 
fused into the most distant countries, the copies of which, 
or of translations from them, would also be continually mul- 
tiplying and increasing, could by any aceident or chance, hy 
any human force or power, or much less by any carelew 
neglect, be lost and irrecoverably perish. 

IV. With regard to the Old Testament^ more particulaiiy 
we may observe, that what has given credit to the objection, 
that some of the canonical books of Scripture are lost, is the 
common notion, that the books, so supposed to be lost, wece 
volumes of some size, and all of them indited by the Holy 
Spirit. Now, in opposition to this erroneous notion, it is to 
be considered, 

1. That the Hebrew word (tm s«pph«b), which we render 
bookj properly signifies the bare rehearsal of any thing, oi 
any kind of writing, however small ; and it was the custom 
of the Jews to call every little memorandum by that name. 

Thus, what we translate a bill of divorcement (Deut xxiv. 1.) 
is in the original a book of divorcement i and the short account 
of the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt i. I.) is termed in thfl 
Hebrew idiom the book of the getieration of Jews Christ, So 
in Matt. zix. 7. and Mark x. 4. it is in the Greek a book of di- 
vorcement In like manner, David's letter to Joab in 2 Sam. 
xL 14, 15. b a book in the Hebrew and Greek ; as also the king 
of Syria's letter to the king of Israel, mentioned in 2 Kings v. 5.* 

3. That several of these tracts, which are now extant, 
were written, not by persons pretending to any supernatural 
assistance, but by those who were styled recorders or writers 
of chronicles,' an office of great honour and trust, but of a 
different kind from tiiat of the prophets. 

3. But, supposing that the books in question were written 
by those who were truly proT>hels, yet tney were not written 
by inspiration. 

This argument is forcibly stated by Augustine^ in the follow- 
ing manner :•— ^* In the histories of the kings of Judah and Is- 
rael, several things are mentioned, which are not there explained, 
and are referred to as contained in other books which the pro- 
phets wrote : and sometimes the names of these prophets ave 
mentioned ; and yet these vrritings are not extant in the canon 
which the church of God receives. The reason of which I can 
account for in no other way, than by supposing, that those vexy 
persons to whom the Holy Spirit revealed those things which 
are of the highest authority in religion, sometimes wrote only 
as fidthful historians, and at other times as prophets under the 
influences of divine inspiration ; and that these writings are ao 
different from each other, that the one sort are to be imputed 
to themselves as the authors, the other to God, as speaking by 
them ; the former are of service to increase our knowledge, the 
other of authority in religion, and canonical." In addition to 
this observation, we may remark, that the books of prophecy 
always have their authors' names expressed, and commonly 

• Euseb. Hist. EccL lib. viii. c. 2. 

« Many similar instances are tu be found in ancient profane writers, ut 
which lettera are called booka. Two of the most striking are the following, 
taken from the Other of profane historj, as Herodotus is fretiuenUy called: 
—Relating the conspiracy of Harpagus against Asty ages, king of Media, h^ 
says, that Harpagus communicated his intentions to Cyrus in a teller , 
which, as all the roads leading to Persia were yiiarded hj the king's troops, 
he sewed up in the belly of a hare, and sent it to him By one of his most 
trnatj domestics.— A»ytv /inx**nT»f*tvoi,x-At »v»Tx*Tui rtviov r^¥ y»itf» 

xai ovfiv <sroTi;ta^, ii ?• •«%•, ovtw iridifxi BIBAfON v^at^a; t» »i tl»%it 

lib. i. c. YA. torn. i. p. 57. Oxon. 1809.— Again, speakiiur of Hisiisus's at- 
tempt to excite a conspiracy against Darius, he says,— His next measure 
was to send lettera to certain persons at 8ardi& with whom he had pre- 
▼iously communicated on the subject of a revolt Taion ivXap^itf-. iev«-« 
Vlipri»9 UTiftirt BISAIA, «•; »-foXiX.iri xn*»vfttvmv nvrw «rarT«d>iO( iriai. Ub 
Ti. c. 4. vol. ii. p. 62. 

• See 2 Sam. viii. 16. (marginal rendering) and 3 Kings xvili. 18. 
« 0s Civitate Del Cb. xviiT c. aa 
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Ihay ne l e p ea t ed in the book* IhanMivM. Bot in tiie hutori- 

eil books there was not the auae rowon for speetfying the 

aunee of their mubora; because, in matters of &ct which aie 

past, an aothov may easily be disproved, if he relatss what is 

iilK coocetning hie oiwn timss, or concerning times of which 

then aie meiDoaalfl atiU extant But the cr^ of prophecies 

concerniBg things which are not to come to pass for a Terj 

.long time moat depend on the mission and authority of the 

pmphet aaJtj ; and tboelbre it was ne c s wm y diat the names of 

the pn^helB ahooki be annexed, in order that their predictions 

■■^ be depended npoa, when they were known to be delivered 

bj men, wbo, by other predJctions already fuifiUed, had sho^mi 

themsi^^rea to be tme prophets. 

4. Tlifi >yaie citation of any book in an allowedly canoni- 
eal wnting is not sofficient to prove that such book ever was 
canaincal. 

If this vcfs to be admitted, we most receive as the word of 
Ood, the Gieek poems of Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides ; 
for paMgrt ut quoted firom them by PauL> 

5. Lsstij, we m^ obaenre that moat <^ the pieces snp- 
poeed ID be lost aie still lemaining in the HcripturesY though 
ofidfl- difletent appellations ; and that such as are furf to be 
fcsod there were neTer designed for religious instruction, 
oar are tber essential to the salvation of mankind. In il« 
laitration of this remark, we may adduce the following ex- 
amples, which ane taken ezclusiyely from the Old Testament. 
Thus, 

[L] lie B— Iff the (^•venant, mentioned in Ezod. xxiv. 7., 
adudi is uupyoued to be lost, is not a distinct book from the 
My «fl^ Jewish IsBwa; for whoever imparticMy exaannes that 
pMBSgB wffl fiad that the book reftned to is nothing else but a 
mlbyfion of such iii|anclioDs and exhortations as are expressly 
kid down m abe four pneoeding chapters. 

[iL] The B^k •/the Wort •ftke Lord, dted in Nom.zxL 
141, tad supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion ef an emi- 
nent cnikj* that Tsiy leeoid, which, upon the defeat of the 
AmakkilaitMosee was oommanded to make as a memonal of it, 
sad t» rtkeane it im the oars ^ Joohua, 8o that it ssems to 
he aoAt^ mme than a short account of that victory, together 
mA SOBS <i ie etioas for Joahna's private use and conduct in the 
BsoegeBient of the subsequent war, but in no reapect vrhalever 
dictated by divine inqpintion, and conaequently no part of the 
cnomcal Scripduea. 

[m.] The J9*«Ar o/JoMker, mentioned in Josh. x. 18., is sup- 
poaed by some to be the same with the book of Judges, because 
«e fied mention therein of the sun's standing still ; but the con- 
ject&R of Josephus^ seems to be better founded, viz. that it was 
c on q Mi c d of certain records (kept in a safe place at that time, 
and a ftg i WAwla removed into the temple), which contained an 
aeeoQBi f£ what happened to the Jews from year to year, and 
psiticidBriy of the sun's standing still, and also directions for 
Ibe nae «f 4» bow (see 3 8am. L 18.^, that is, directions for 
ouiitatiaf aichery and maintaining military exerdses. 8o that 
this was Bot tfie work of an inspired person, but of some com- 
moa bartonographer, who wrote the annals of his own time, and 
■ight t b ef efot e deserve the name of Jasher, or the upright; 
becaase what he wrote was generally deemed a true and au- 
i acooont of all the events and occurrences which had then 



Tit.] Once more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 
lEagi.tv. 3S» 33^ were no part of the canonical 8cnptures. 
Kb *■ Three thmuamd Proverb** were perhaps on^^ spoken, not 
ww W gd to writing. His * Songs* which were one thousand 
sadj^ in number, were in all probability his juvenile com- 
p oy i na s; and his universal history of vegetables, and that of 
snioali of all kinds, belonged to philosophy. It was not necessary 
for ewesj oae to be acquainted with them ; and though the loss 
of then (eoBsidering the unequalled wisdom conferred upon 
their aothsr) is to be deplored, yet it is a loss which only the 
bos? investigators of nature have cause to lament. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if any 
books c^ the Old Testament seem to be wanting in our pre- 
sent canon, they are either such as lie unobserved under 
ether denominations; or they are such as never were ac- 
eoQBted canonical, such as contained no points essential to 
^ salTation of man, and consequently such of which we 

* Antns is cited in Acts xviL 2BL ; Menander in I Cor. zv. 33. : and Epi- 
iwnrics in Ttas L 12. 

* Dr. McfaUboL • Joseph. Ant Jod. lib. v. c. 2. 
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may safely live ignorant here, and for which we shall never 
be responsible hereafter.* 

V. Equally satisfactory is Uie evidence to show that none 
of the books of the New Testament have at any time been 
lost. Some leaned men, indeed, have imagined that they 
have found allusions to writings in the New TestamenU 
from which they have been persuaded that Paul wrote se- 
veral other epistles to the Christian churches besides those 
we now have : but a little examination of the passages le- 
ferred to will show that tiieir conjectures have no foundation. 

1, Thus in 1 Cor. v. 9. the following words occur — ^yf^ 
uiiM m n vnrtXMj which in our version is rendered — I have umU 
ten to ycu in an epiatU, From this text it has been inferred 
that Paul had already written to the Corinthians an epistle 
which is no longer extant, and to which he alludes ; while 
others contend that by tu wrtsxj^ he means only the epistle 
which he is writing. A third opinion is this, viz. that Paul 
refers to an epistle which he baa written, or begun to write, 
but had not sent ; for, on receivinj^ further information from 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Aohaious, he suppressed that, 
and wrote this, in which he considers the subject more at 
large. 

[i.] To the hypothesis, which supposes that Paul wrote a 
former letter which is now lost, there is this formidable objection, 
that no such epistle was ever mentioned or cited by any ancient 
writer, nor has any one even alluded to its existence, though 
both the received epistles are perpetually quoted by the lathers 
firom the earliest period. To which we may add, that the reve- 
rence of the first professors of Christianity for the sacred writings, 
and their care for the preservatbn of them, were so great, ss to 
vender it extremely improbable that a canonical book should be 
lost* From the third hypothesis the praise of ingenuity cannot 
be withheld ; but as it is a mere conjecture, unsupported by facts, 
we therefore apprehend that this first Epistle to the Corinthiaos, 
and no other, was intended by the AposUe. The grounds on 
which this opinion rests are as follow: — 

(1.) The expression *n cwtoxn does not mean an epistle, but 
that which Paul is writing. Thus Tertius, who was Paxil's 
amanuensis, q>eaking of the Epistle to the Romans, says, " I 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle {nf snrexxy), salute you." (Rom. 
xvi. 83.) Similar expressions occur in Col. iv. 16. 1 Thess. v. 
S7. and S Thess. iii. 14. 

(3.) With regard to the word ty^-Uh I vfrote, some commen- 
tators refer it to what the Apostle had said in verses 5. and 6. of 
this chapter : bot it may also be considered as anticipative of 
what the Apostle will be found to have written in subsequent 
parts of this epistle, viz. in vL 13., again in v. 18., and also in 
vii 2. It is probable, therefore, that Paul, on reading over this 
letter after he had finished it, might add the expression in verse 
9., and take notice of what he says afterwards, " / have (says 
he) written to you in this epistle" viz. in some of the followmg 
chapters, against fornication, and joining yourselves to persons 
addicted to that sin. 

(3.) The word o^-j^ however, is not necessarily to be un- 
derstood in the past tense. There are nearly one hundred in- 
stances in the New Testament in which the past is put for the 
present tense. Thus, in John iv. 38., Jesus Uhrist, speaking of 
the mission of the apostles, say8,'<tTim^jt, / sent you, though it 
had not yet taken place. A more material example occurs in a 
subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 16.), where Paul uses 
i>/0t4x in the sense of ><«tas I vrite, Neither (says he) have 
I written these things, ttiat », at this time, in this epistle which 
I am now writing. In the passage now under consideration, 
therefore, the expression •}%*-(* t/uir m n •ririKs, is equivalent to 
>^9(9« C/utp, I -write unto you tn this epistle, not to associate with 
fornicators : and that this view of the passage is correct, is evi- 
dent from V. 11. of this chapter, which is only a repetition of v. 
9. Nt/»i A •>^«^ *Vow / write unto you. The adverb rvfi, now, 
shows that it is spoken of the present time, though the verb be in 
the past tense. The following, then, is the plain sense of the text 
and context : " I write unto you," says the Apostle, "in this my 
letter, not to associate (literally, be mingled) with fo^micators, 
yet not altogether with the fornicators of this world, or with 
the covetous, or extortioners, or idolaters, since then indeed ye 

« Edwardi'8 Discourse concerning the Autbority, Style, and PerfecrJon 
of the Old and New Testament, vol iif pp. 451—463. Jenkinc's Reasonable- 
ness and CertalatT of the Christian ReUgion, toL ti. pp. 95—97. Jones on 
the Canun of the New Testament, vol. i. pp. 130—135. 

• This obseivatioo is so applicable to the epistle of Paul to the Coria- 
thians, which is extant in the Armenian tongue, that any Airther notice of 
that pseudo-efiistle is onnecessary. The curioas reader may find ao 
Bnclish translation of it, as also of a pretended apiaile of Paul to the Co 
rintnbns, accompanied with saitsfsctory olMervatioiis to prove their Bai> 
rkKianss% in Jones oo the Caaoo, vol L pp. 148—147. 
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mtut go out of the vorld (lenounoe all worldly businesB what- 
ever, there being so great a multitiide of them). JSut I mean 
thU — that ye should avoid the company of a brother (that is, 
a profesned Christian)* if he be given to fornication, covetous- 
netMf or idolatry, Thit it the thing tohich I tit thit time vrite 
unto yout^* 

Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude that 
the internal evidence seems to be un&yourable to the hypo- 
thesis, that a letter to the Corinthians had preceded that 
which Paul was now writing. The external evidence is de- 
cidedly against such hypothesis. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we have no doubt that the two epistles still preserved are the 
only epistles which Paul ever addressed to me Corinthians.^ 

2. In 3 Cor. x. 9 — 11. we read as follows : That I may 
not seem as if I toould terrify you bt letters. For his let- 
ters, say tney^ are weighty and powerful^ but his bodily prC" 
sence is weak^ and his speech contemptible. Let such an one 
think this, that such as we are in word by letters when we are 
absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. Hence 
it has been argued that Paul had already written more than 
one— even several letters to the Corinthians. 

But to this it is answered, that it is very common to speak of 
one epistle in the plural number, as all know ; and Paul might 
well write as he here does, though he had hitherto sent only one 
opistle to the persons to whom he is writing. And from so long 
a letter as the first Epistle to the Corinthians is, men might form 
a good judgment concerning his manner of writing lsttbes, 
though they had seen no other.' 

3. In Col.iv. 16. Paul desires the Colossians to send to 
Laodicea the epistle which they themselves had received, 
and to send for another from Laodicea, which was also to be 
read at Colosse. His words are these : TVhen this anstle is 
read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the 
Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea .* 

Kfti TNy » AeuJuuuLf tfo, tuu Cfjiuc atAyfttru Now the former part 
of this verse is clear : but it is not so clear what epistle St. 
Paul meant by i nrvrexN w AttJaaietf, These words nave been 
interpreted three different ways. 

(1.) *H M-is^oMi M Aflts/ttticotc has been explained, as denoting 
<* an epistle, which had been written from Laodicea to PauL" 
This epistle has been supposed to have contained several ques- 
tions, proposed to the apostles by the Laodiceans, which he 
answered in the epistle to the Colossians ; and hence it has been 
inferred that Paul ordered them to read the fonner, as being ne- 
cessary toward a right understanding of the latter. 

But this opinion is erroneous : for if Paul had received an 
epistle from Laodicea, the capital of Phr^gil^ he would have re- 
turned the answer to the questions whidi it contained to Lao- 
dicea itself and not to a small town in the neighbourhood. Be- 
sides, there would have been a manifest impropriety in sending 
to the Colossians answers to questions, with which they were not 
acquainted, and then, after they had the epistle which contained 
the answers, desiring them to read that which contained the 
questions. 

(2.) Another opinion is, that Paul meant an epistle which he 
himself had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to 

> MichaeU& voL !▼. pp. G2— 68. Ferdioandi Stoscta, AnozTOAiKON 
OAOlCAHPO)^ give Tractatus TheoIoEicus de EpiatoUs Apostolorum non 
dq>erditi8, pp. 75—94. (Groninfen. uooo. 1753.) RosemniUler, Scholia fa 
N. T. torn. fv. pp. 71, 72. Bisbop Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 4G9. 
474. Dr. Lardner'f Works, 8to. toL vL pp. 668—571. ; 4to. vol. lii. pp. 466^ 
469. Dr. John Edwards on the Authority, Ac of Scriptare, voL UL pp. 467— 
469. Dr. Storr, Opnscula Academioa, vol iL pp. 279. Jooes on the Canon, 
foL I. pp. 136-lir 

« LardQer*! Works, 8T0. VOL Tl. pp. 668. ; 410. VOL UL pp. 467, 46ft 



Timothy, because die Greek subecriptiz A to the first epistle tc 
Timothy is TUm TtuoBtar i}^*^ flure AttUouutc, This opinion is 
defended by Tkeophybict : but it is undoubtedly &lse. For it ia 
evident from CoL iL 1. that Paul had never been at Laodioea, 
when he wrote his epistle to the Colossians ; and if he had, he 
would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had writtoi 
there, by the place where it was written, but by the person or 
community to which it was sent. It was not Pa il's custom tc% 
date his epistles ; for the subscriptions, which we now find an- 
nexed to them, were all added at a later period, and by unknown 
persons. I^ therefore, he had meant an epistle, which he him- 
self had written at Laodicea, he certainly woidd not have de- 
noted it by the title of il sriroxx ac Aacimtntt, 

(8.) liiere renudns, therefore, no other possible mterpretatioD 
of ibeae words, than an '* epistle, which the Laodiceans had re- 
ceived from Paul," and which the Colosaians were cndered to pro- 
cure from Laodicea, when they oonmiunicated to the Laodiceanr 
their own epistle. 

But, as among the epistles of Paul in our own canon, not 
one is addressed to the Laodiceans in }>aTticular, the question 
again occurs : Which, and where is this epistle t 

1. There exists an epistle, which goes by the name ot 
Paul's epistle to the Laodiceans. 

This, however, is undoubtedly a forgery, though a veir an- 
cient one ; for Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century, in his 
note to the passage in question, speaks of it as then extant. BoC 
this is man&estly a mere rhapsody, collected from Paul's other 
epistles, and which no critic can receive as a genuine work of the 
Apostle. It contains nothing which it was necessary fi>r the Co- 
lossians to know, nothing that is not ten times better and more 
friUy explained in the ejustle which Paul sent to the Colossians ; 
in diort, nothing which could be suitable to Paul's design. 

d. As the epistle, therefore, which now goes by the name 
of the epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, is a ioi^gery, the 
Apo^e miffht mean an epistle, which he had s^t to the Lao- 
diceans, and which is now lost. 

An otgection, however, to this opinion (namely, that he had 
sent an epistle to the Laodiceans in particular), may lie made 
from CoL iv. 16., where Paul requests the Colossians to salute 
Nymphas, who was a Laodicean. If he had written a particu- 
lar epistle to the Laodiceans he would have saluted Ifymphas 
rather in this epistle, than in that to the Colossians. 

3. There remains a third explanation, which is not clogged 
with the preceding difiSculty, nalnely, that Paul meant an 
epistle, which he mid written partly, but not solely for the 
use of the Laodiceans. 

This epistle, in all probability, is that which is called the epis- 
tle to the Ephesians ; because Laodicea was a church within the 
circuit of the Ephesian church, which was the metropolitan of sll 
Asia. And as Ephesus was ihe chief dty of Proconsular Asia, 
this epistle may refer to the whole province.^ 

The preceding are the most material instances which have 
afibrdea occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote epistles 
which are now lost There are indeed three or four other 
examples, which have been conjectured to refer to lost epis- 
tles ; out as these coiyectuies are founded on misconceptions 
of the Apostle's meaning, it is unnecessary to adduce them 
We have, therefore, every reason to conclude that no putTor 
TBS New Testament is lost, and that the canon of Scripture 
has descended to our times, entire and uncorrupted. 

• Michaelis, toL W. pp. 124—127. Edwards on the Perfection, Ac ot 
Berlpture, toL tU pp. 47^ 471. Alber. Hermeneutlca NoriTestMnentl, torn 
I. pfk 88a^ 2M. 
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CHAPTER in. 
ON THE CREDIBILrry OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION I. 



DIRECT lyiDENCtS Of THE CREDIBILITT OF THE OLD AKD NEW TBSTAMEtm. 

Thar Vreditnhty t&rvn, I. Frpm the WriUrt having- a perfect knowledge of the eubjecte thejf relate,— -IL From the MertU 
Certainty of F^hd^eod being detected, if there had been any, Thie proved at large, 1. Concerning the (Xd Teetamient / 
ami, %, Concermmg the ^ew Teotament* — ^IIL From the ouboiotenee, to tkit very day, ofMonumente inoHtutJd to perpetu- 
ate the mewtory rftke principal facto and eventt therein recorded* — And, IV. From the wonderful Eotabliohment and Pro- 
pagoHon rf OkrioHamuy, 



SATtsFicmr as the preceding considerations are, in de- 
inonstralio^ the genuineness, authenticity, and nncomipted 
pressTTatka of tro books of the Old ana New Testaments 
as aadai writingt, jet they are not of themselree sufficient 
to deiemuDe their ertdibiHttf, An author may write of events 
viiiefa itare happened in his time and in the place of his le- 
viksee, but should he be either credulous or a fiuiatic, or 
sfaoold we have reason to suspect his honesty, his eyidence 
\sciiko value. In order, therefore, to establish the credibility 
of aa author, we must examine more closely into his particu- 
iaar character, and inquire whether he possessed abilities suf- 
ficient to scrutinize uie truth, and honesty enough faithfully 
td relate it as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testa- 
moita are cbediblb ; in other words, that there is as great a 
regard to he paid to them, as is due to other histories of al- 
lowed character and reputation, is a fact, for the truth of 
wkich we hawe as great, if not greater, evidence than can be 
adduced in bdialf of any other history. For the writers of 
Oiese books had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
tbe^ n^ale, and their moral character, though ngidlj tried, 
was Bffver in^eached by their keenest opponents : if there 
bad becB mf fslaehoods in the accounts of such transactions 
as were pdioB and geneTally known, they would easily have 
heoi detected ; and thmr statements are confiraied by monu- 
meols sobaialiiiff to ^lis very day, as also by the wonderful 
prapasatftoa andestabliahment of Christianity. 

L & the fiiat place. The writers or the books or the 
OiD ASD New TBSTAMEirr had a perfect knowledge or 
tss sctbjbcts which thet relate ; and their moral cha- 
lacter, tkntoh rioldlt tried, was never impeached bt 
tvhr keevbst opponents. 

Theantfaois of these books were, for the most part, con- 
teaipocaiy widi and eye-witnesses of the facts which they 
have Rooided, and eonceminff which they had sufficient op- 
pfxtODitj of acquiring fbll and satisfactory information ; and 
those traasadioas or things which they did not see, they de- 
nved from tke most certain evidences, and drew from the 
If a man be deemed incompetent to record 



aiiy thing bat that which he sees, history is altogether use- 
less : hot a satisfectory degree of certainty is attainable on 
events, of which we were not eye-witnesses ; and no one who 
reads these pages doubts ^e signing of Magna Charta, or the 
battles oi Asincoort or Waterloo, any more than if he had 
stood by ama seen the latter fought, and the seals actually 
iSasA to the former. "We owe much to the integrity of others ; 
»d ^ Dutaal confidence, on which socie^ is founded, 
' res, wi^ justice, our assent to thousands of events which 
fbee kng before we were bom, or which, if contempo- 
laiy vfflh ourselves, were transacted at some remote spot on 
the feeeflCthe gk^ Who will affirm that R^in or Hume 
were iseonpetent to produce a histojry, which, maldnff some 
sUowaac» lor human prejudices, is worthy the confidence 
and the credit of our countrymen T Yet neither the one nor 
tfae other was Uie witness ot more than an insiflrnificant por- 
tion o{\m vohiminous production. But if, by ourawing from 
pure soi]ioe8,a mssxk is to be deemed competent to relate fiicts, 
of which he was not an eye-witness, then the writers of the 
Bdife, in those particular events of which they were not eye- 
whnmes, but which they affirm with confidence, are entitled 
^osr credit.' 

1. WUk regard to the authors of the several books of the Old 
rnxAMENT, It is evident in the four last books of^the Pen- 
Mnch, tbu Moses had a chief concern in all the transac- 



> Oi. CtflTVT'i Lmiotm on flerSiMure FkcU, p. iC3. 



tions there related, as legislator and governor of the Jews, 
Every thing was done under his eye and cognizance ; so 
that this part of the history, with the exception of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy (which was added by a later writer), 
may, not improperly, be called the history of his life ana 
times. He sWks of himself, it is true, in the third person ; 
but this afibrds no ground for suspecting either the genuine- 
ness of his writings or the credibility of their author. Xe- 
nophon, Cesar, and Josephus write of themselves in the 
third person; yet no one ever questions the genuineness or 
credibiliw of their writings on that account. And for the 
first book of the Pentateuch, or that of Grenesis, we have 
already seen that he is competent to the relation of every 
event, and that he had sufficient authority for all the facta 
therein recorded.' 

In like manner, the authors of the subsequent historical 
books, as Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the 
transactions of which they were witnesses^ and where they 
treat of events prior to their own times, or m which they did 
not actually participate, they derived their information from 
ancient coeval and public documents, with such care as fre- 
quency to have preserved the very words and phrases of 
their autiiorities ; and very often tney have referred to the 
public annals which they consulted. Moreover, they pub* 
fished their writings in those times when such documents 
and annals were extant, and might be appealed to by their 
readers; who so highly approved of their writings, and 
recommended them to posterity, that they were preserved 
with more care than the more ancient and coeval monuments, 
which were lost in the lapse of time. So also the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Exekiel, Daniel, and others, where they 
relate events that took place before their own times, derived 
their narratives of them from the authentic documents just 
noticed; but concerning the fiMsts that occurred in their own 
times, which indeed, for the most part, relate to the degene- 
racy, corruption, or idolatry of their countrymen, whom they 
reproved for those crimes, and urged them to repentance, 
they are contemporary and native witnesses, fiut, snppos- 
inff the authors of any of these books, as those of Joshua 
wd Samuel, were not known, it would not follow (as some 
have objected) that because it was anonymous, it was there- 
fore of no autnority. The venerable record, called Doomsday 
Book^ is anonymous, and was compiled firom various surveys 
(fragments of some of which are still extant) upwards of 
seven hundred and thirty years since; yet it is received as 
of the highest authority in the matters of fact of which it 
treats. If this book has been preserved among the records 
of the realm, so were the Jewish records, several of which 
(as the books of Jasher, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and others that 
might be mentioned) are expressly cited. The books abovl&- 
mentioned are therefore booKS of authority, though it should 
be admitted that they were not written by the persons whose 
names they bear.* 

• See pp. 34—36. supra. ' . , ^ . ^ . 

• " If any one hariM accen to the jonnula of the lords and commons, to 
the books of the treasurr, war dBce. prhry council, and other public docu- 
ments, should at this day write an hmory of the reigns of George the first 
and second, and should publish it without his name, would any man, three 
or four hundreds or thousands of years hence, question the authority of 
that book, when he knew that the whole British nation had received it as 
an authentic book, from the time of its first publication to the ue in which 
he hTel This supposition is in point The books of the Old Testantent 
were composed from the records of the Jewish nation, and they have been 
received as true by that nation, from the time in which they were written to 
the present day. Dodslcy 's Annual Register is an anonymous book, we only 
know the name »( its editor ; the New Annual Register is an anonymous 
book ; the Reviews are anonymous books ; but do we, or will our posterity 
esteem these boolts as of no authority 1 On the contrary, they are admit 
ted at present, and wiU be received hi sAer-age* as atAhorilative recevds • 
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9. In like manner, the writers of the New Tbstambnt 
were contemporary with the facts which they have recorded, 
and had sufficient means of ac<|uiring correct information 
concermnpr them. The chief writers of the New Testament 
die Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, all Jews by 
birth, and resident at ieiusalem, the scene of the history 
which they relate, l^ey were all the immediate disciples 
of Jesus Christ, and eye-witnesses of his miracles as well 
as of the wonderful effects produced b^ his discourses on 
the people. Paul, it is true, was a native of Tarsus, and 
not among those who had been the friends of Jesus and the 
eye-witnesses of his actions ; but he had lived a long time 
at Jerusalem, had studied theoloffy under Gamaliel (a Jew- 
ish teacher at that time in the hi^est repute), and diligently 
employed himself in acquirinjg a thorough knowledge of me 
Jewisn religion. Mark, it is well known, composed his 
Gospel under the immediate inspection of Peter, and Luke 
composed his Gospel and Acts under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Paul. Their histories, therefore, are of as great au- 
thorit)r as if &ey had been written by the above-mentioned 
eye-witnesses.^ It is an extraordinary but singular fact that 
no history since the commencement of the woild has been 
written by an equal number of contemporary authors. We 
consider sevenl histories as authentic, though there has not 
bcMi transmitted to our times any authentic monument in 
writing, of equal antiquity with those facts of which we are 
fully persuaded. The hmory of AUxandery king of Macedofiy 
ana conqueror ofMa^ U not attested by any contemporary au' 
ihor. And the same remark may be made on the history of 
Aagustus, THberius, and others, of which no doubt can be 
entertained, though it has been written by authors who were 
not witnesses of the facts therein contained. It is exceed- 
ingly rare, when the facts are ancient, to have well circum- 
stantiated pTOofe of the same date and age. 

That all the writers of the New Testament were contem- 
poraries wi^ the events which they have related, is mani- 
fest from the following considerations. So many facts and 
okcumstanoes indeed are recorded, that, if the narrative were 
not true, they might have been easily confuted. The scenes 
of the most material events are not laid in remote, obscure, 
or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some distant 
age; nor is the account given obscure and general. The 
facts are related as of recent occurrence, some of them as 
having taken place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Roman 
government, and garrisoned by a band of*^ Roman soldiers; 
others as having happened at Cesarea; others, in cities of 
great resort in Syria, and elsewhere. The Gospels are a 
history of no obscure person. Jesus Christ was a subject 
of universal curiosity : he preached and wroufirht miracles in 
the presence of thousands, and was freauenUy attended by 
CTeat numbers of persons of all ranks ana characters. When 
Uie high-priest interrogated him concerning his disciples and 
doctrine, he answered, " I spake openly to the world i I ever 
taught in the sjmagogue, and in the temple, whiiher the Jews 
ahvays reaort, and in secret have I said nothinff" (John xviii. 
30.) ; and he appealed to those who had heard him, for the 
publicity of his conduct. Both Jews and Gentiles severely 
scrutinized his character and conduct ; and he was ultimately 
put to death publiclv, and during a solemn festival, when the 
Jews were assembled at Jerusrailem. While the principal 
facts, related in the Gospels, were fresh in the memory of 
their countrymen, the four evangelists published their seve- 
ral mem<Hrs of the life and death of Jesus Christ In rel&ting 
his miraculous operations, they mention the time, the place, 
the persons concerned, and the names of those whom he 
healed or raised from the dead. They delivered their his- 
tories to ^e people among whom he had lived, while that 
ffeneratioB was alive who beheld the scenes which they had 
described, Now the enemies of Christ and his disciples were 
sufficiently able and willing to detect falsehoods, if there had 
been any, in these publications : their credit was at stake, 
and for their own vindication, it was incumbent on those who 
put him to death, and persecuted his disciples, to contradict 
their testimony, if any part of it had been false. But no at- 
tempt wa$ ever made to contradict or to refute such testimony : 
on the contrary (as will be shown in a subsequent page),' it 
is 'Confirmed by the historical testimony of culversaries, and 

the chrfl, mifiUry, and IHerary history ofEnfland, tod of Europe. 80 little 
foamtetion li there for oar iMini atanled by the assertioii, ' It is anonymous 
and without authority.' " Bp. Watson's Apology, in answer to Paiiie's Age 
of Reason, p. 86. 12iiio. London, 1820. 

> See the testimonies of Orifen, Tertnll'ian, Clement of Alezaiulria, and 
Fapias, in Dr. Laidner's CredibiUty of the Gospel History, part ii. chapters 
I& 87. 22. and 9. 
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consequently the circumstantiaiity of lie evangeical histnn- 
ans establishes their credibility. The same remark is appli- 
cable to the Acts of the Apostles, which, like the Gospels, 
were published in the place and among the people where the 
facts recorded were transacted, and were attested by those 
who opposed Christianity. — " What 8haU we do to these men ? 
for thai indeed a notable miracle hath been done by them is mani- 
fest to aUthemthal dwell at Jerusalem^ and wb cannot dent 
IT." (Acta iv. 16.) 

n. Secondly, Ir there had been ant falsehoods in th£ 
accounts or such transactions as WF.RE PUBLIC and gene- 
rally KNOWN, THET WOULD HAVE BEEN EASILY DETECTED : 

for thb8k accounts were published among the people 
who witnessed the events which the historians related. 
But ko such detection ever was or could be made in tbb 

WRITINGS or THE AUTHORS Of THE OlD AND NeW TeSTA- 
lOtNTS. 

In fact, we cannot charge Moses with having asserted 
falsdioods in the writings that bear his name, without 
charging him with beinff £e greatest knave as well as the 
most wicked impostor that ever lived. The injustice and im- 
possibility of such charges as these (which, however, the im- 
pugners of the Scriptures persist in asserting, regardless of 
the convincing evidence to the contrary) will readily appeal 
from the following considerations : — 

[i.] It is almost incredible ti^at so great an impostor as 
Moses must have been, if he had asserted such fiajsehoods, 
could have given to men so perfect and holy a law as he did ; 
which not only does not allow of the smallest sins, but also 
condemns every evil thought and every criminal desire. 
This at least must be conceded, that no impostor has ever yei 
been seen, who enacted such excellent laws as Moses did. 

^ii.] Aa Moses did not impose upon others, so neither wa« 
he imposed upon himself; in other words, he was neither an 
enthusiast (that is, one labouring under the reflex influenc«> 
of a heated imagination), nor a dupe to the imposition of 
others. This wul be evident from a brief view of his early 
education and apparent temper of mind. 

Moees was educated in all the learning of Egypt, which ooon 
tiT (we know from profime writers) was at t^t time the seat 
of all the learning in the then known world ; and though w«* 
cannot, at this diatant period, ascertain all the particulars of 
which that learnmg consisted, yet we are told that he learned 
arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, hannony, medicine, muHC, philo- 
sophy as taught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and the whole cir- 
cle of the sciences in which the kings of Egypt were wont to be 
instituted. Now the effects of a profound knowledge of philo 
sophy are very seldom either enthusiasm or superstition. Such 
knowledge, in an age when it was exclusively confined to the 
kings and priests of Egypt, might admirably qualify a man to 
make dupes of others, but it would have no tendency to make 
the possessor him$elf an enthusiast ; though, for the purposes 
of deception, he might affect to view his own experiments in the 
light of miraculous interpositions from heaven. Moreover, the 
Hebrew legislator was brought up in all the luxury and refine- 
ment of a splendid court, which is obviously very far from being 
favourable to enthusiasm ; and the temper of mind with which 
he describes himself to have received his commission, was not 
that of an enthusiast The history of past ages shows us that 
an enthusiast sees no difficulties, dangers, or objections, no pro- 
babilities of disappointment in any thing he wishes to under- 
take. With him the conviction of a divine call is sufficient to 
silence every rational argument But no such precipiute for- 
wardness or rash confidence is to be traced in the conduct of 
Moses; on the contrary, we may plainly observe in him a very 
strong degree of reluctance to undertake the office of Uberating 
the Iiraelites from their Egyptian bondage. Repeatedly did he 
request to be excused from the ungrateful task, and start every 
difficulty and oligectiou which the wit of man can imagine 
" First, he asks, fFho am I that I thould go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the children of Itrael out 0/ 
Hgypt? (Exod. iiL 11.) Next he urges, When J come un^o 
the children of Israel, and ohall say unto them. The God 0/ 
your fathers hath sent me unto you, and they shall say unto 
me, What is his name? What shall I say unto them? (ExoU. 
iii. 13.) Then he objects. Behold, they will not believe m^, 
nor hearken unto my voice; for they will say, The lAtrd hath 
not appeared unto thee. (Exod. iv. 1.) Afterwards his plea is, 
O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor sinc^ 
thou hast spoken to thy servant i but lamsUrw of speech, an el 
of a slow tongue, (Exod. iv. 10.) At length, when all his ob- 
jections are overruled, he fairly owns bis utter dislike of tba 
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mk^ aad bcwBebiiB God to ■ppont anodier. O my L»rd^ tend 
tpnty thee by the hand of htm -mkem thou -mlt •end, (Ezod. 
iK IS.)** Tim reiuclmnoe k vnaoooontable on the rappotttion 
W Mom was « dMooolented and impatient entfauaiast; but it 
■ perfeetlj intoUigible, if we allow him to have been ftee from 
thk mentel diaoider, aa the whole of hia conduct, together with 
tha femd moral feaiuigy and the deq> political wiidom that par- 
Tide hia code af law% proclaim him to have beenJ 

[tiL3 It is «baolatel J incredible that he shoold haTa im- 
Boaed oa the Isnc^ftsB, as true, tiiingB that were Dotorionaly 
Use, and of ^w taWihond oi which they could conriot 

Tor ba TcAatea fiMti tad eventa which had taken place in the 

pnaenoe oC ttx haadied tKouaand men, and nrgea the reality 

•a& troAk of tha« Ads u^on tliem as mothrat to believe and 

fSbey ibe nev ni%iim, winch he introduced among them : Te 

maow tin dby^ «ya ke, Jkr I tpenh net unte yeur children 

isfctcA kmee mt knerwn thems and after relating a namber of 

vnliil fTcsii^ he can c l ndwi by sayinf,yer yevr btxs haroe eeen 

dUtkaeiTtaiaeteeftheLerdwhUhhedid. (DentxLt— 7.) 

b it fteff (hit Konseoiild haw eatabKshed his authority among 

At fineftw (who on many ocoaaens rriiel]ed against him> by 

idKiDf (hit he had pedbtOMd vaiiaus miraeles in their behalf 

f i i e wrij to their <l e i)Mtiu e from Egypt, and that they had eeen 

men tamed oMd blood,-»fiogB filling the houses of the Bgyp- 

mmr-^met Mds Jastoujul by hail and locosti, — their lands 

eivend with dmlmasa^— 4heir first-bam ilain in one night, — the 

Wei 8ba hama% a waA ftor the InaeUtes, but overwhelming their 

M smi e jy a piBar of a cloud and of fire conducting them,— 

■aona frffing from heanren for their food« — the earth opening 

lad deetioying hia opponenta, — if aUthaaethingihadbeen&laai 

The fMla and sventa related by Moses are of such a nature, ae 

pwclode a the peeeib iH ty of any imposition ; and, by appealing 

li hie a J f ersaii c % who witneiaed ttie transactions he records, 

hi has given the wovid the most incontestable evidences ui his 

ftao^ is an hialofian, and also of his divine commiaMon. In- 

\mky i. Voiea bad not been diieoted and eupported by soper- 

nboA ai, and by a dt>ine eonmiisnon, his attempt to releaae 

db hnefitah nation Irom dieir servitude in Egypt muit have 

beio cbBsetedjod by no ether term than adventurous foUy ; and 

iff Us mheequwnt p roceeding s must, in any other view of the 

fat, bsicgaxded as tn^mdent and insans.* 

[nr.] We cannot coocpiye for what end, or with what 
riev, Mooes could have inrented all these things. Was it 
to aequtre g^ory or jiches t he does not appear to naye sought 
either nehes or profit. Though he had ample opportunities 
of anrnBdixing Ids fiunily. 1m left not to his own children 
oyoflftee of bononr or emolument; and, on his decease, he 
sDDobted an indiTidnal from another tribe t< ' ' 
Wfea was in conduct the Israelites into the 
Ob te contnry, his writings are maifcad 
voaeitj, cndour, and imparaality. 

If ve ffitrFV"- those apoloffists for themselres, who have 
Isft as Bonoiia of their own liyes, we shall find in most of 
Ann as ambitious display of those moral virtues, by which 
Ifaf dcaije to be distinguished : they lose no op{K»rtunity of 
seltt^ fivtb the purity of their designs, and the integri^ of 
Mr pcaetiee. The rest may do this with less pomp and 
Actadon ; they may preserve a modesty in. the language, 
Md a decent reserve in the air and cast of their narration ; 
f0Sk howerer, the same purpose is discorerable in all these 
, wl^fCher they openly proclaim or nicely suggest and 
te dkdr own importance. When men are actuated by 

L desire of appraring in the fairest light to others, it 
ihly breaks out in some shape or other, and all the 
t ws^ of address cannot conceal it from the intelli- 
goK iwsiMiu, TtOA remark we see exemplified in Xeno- 
phoB ad Jnlins Cesar, two of the most extraordinary pei^ 
MBS of te pagan world. They thought fit to record taeir 
vmi aeliaid achievements, and have done it with that air of 
■eglect and nn pretending simplicity, which has been te 
— * r of i*MMilriiMi- Yet, through all this apparent indif* 



ference, every one sees tije real drift of these elaborate 




. _ , VOL I. M. nO-«M. in which On topiM, above 

MCtesd, wtm tieatad aft knitb wiUi great force orarfomeoL 
lUs anuBBent f^j conddored and Dlustraled in M. Ou Voif io'a 
des Lhrreo de liojae, pp. 167—169. ; and in Mr. Bryant'a DIaaarta- 
IM aa Ike DMBe Mlarioa of Mboea. formfaic tha foarth part of hiaTraatiae 
« Aa flMtfea mliolad opoa tha BfTpUana (pp. 176— 274.X London, 18ia, 
9iik H C Tati terhaa alao coflectad many circomatancaa In the character 
«i caodaet af Moses (saoaa fern of idiich are almttar to thoae above 
*iadX boi dl sf whIclH tsfcaa lan«^i eoojm hia credlbiBti^^^^ 
SSaaftvdlMaaCnNwevkleiicaofbia dlTina mlaaion. DaPOrktaia 
- TfiiinMi II VT^ rAnaiaa TeataoMBl, pp. 181-SI. QeSkn, 




benevolence, and, in short, of the moral qiuilities of theii 
respective authors. It evidently impears that they designed 
to be their own panegyrists ; thougn none but such men codd 
have executed that design in so successM and inoffensive a 
manner. But, however accomplished these great men were, 
can we doubt but that many exceptionable steps were taken 
by them in te affairs they managedt that, on some occa- 
sions, their prudence fhiled them, and teir virtue in others t 
that their counsels and measures were conducted, at times, 
with too little honesty or too much passion t Yet, in vab 
shall we look for any thing of this sort in thdr large and 
particular histories. Theie, all is fair, judicious, and widl 
advised ; evenr thing speaks te virtuous man and able com- 
mander, and the obnoxious passages are either suppresjyd, or 
they are turned in such a way as to do honour to their rela- 
ton.> 

But now, if we tarn to te authora of te Bible, we sh^ 
find no traces of their thus eulogising themsdves. They 
narrate their story unambitioosly, and without art. We find 
in it no exaggerations of what may be thought praiseworthy 
in themsdvee; no oblique encomiums on teir own best 
qu^ties or actions ; no complaoent airs in te recital of what 
may leAeot honour on their own characters ; no studied r^ 
serve and lefineoMot in te turn and language of teir his- 
tory. 

More pattieufaLrty, with leepeet to Moats, whom' we find i 



tioned by anoient writers with wy high encoanuns, we see him 
taking no advantage of hie atoation or talents, or placing theii 
in the moot sdTantageous point of new. On te eantiary» ho 
takee very particular notice of his own infirmitiei, as his want 
of eloquence, and being alow of ap ee ch (Bxod. iv. 10.) ; of his 
impalienee (Num. xl. 10.); hb unbelief (Num. xx. IS.^; 
his rebelling against te commandment of God, for whidi lie 
was exdoded from entering te promised land (Num. xxriL 
14.) ; of his great anger (Bxod. zi. 8.^ ; and of his being Tery 
wroth. (Num. xri. 5.) He takee notice of his repeated dedin- 
ing of the measures to which ho was called,^ and ascribes te 
new modelling of te goremment to Jethro*a advice, and not to 
his own wisdom and poHey. In short, he sparse neither hh»> 
ssif, nor his people, nor their ancestors te patriarchs, nor his 
own fiunily or rslatiTes. 

" Of te patriarchs he speaks in sudi a way as nc* only did 
not gratify the vanity ai his ommtiymen, but sueh as must most 
severely wound their national pride : he ranks some of theii 
anoestofs very high indeed, as worshippen of te true Ood, and 
obssrvers of his-will, in te midst of a world rapidly degenerat* 
ing into idolatry ; yet there is not one ui then (Joseph perhapi 
exoepted) of whom he doee not recount many weakneaees, which 
a aeakms pattiaan would have been careful to suppress ; and te 
many he imputes great crimee, which he never attempts to palli- 
ate or disguise. In this point, te advocates of infidehtf may 
be appealed to as judges ; they dwell upon te weakneeses and 
criaaee of te patriarehs with great triumph ; let them not deny, 
then, that te Scripture account of them is impartial and true in 
all ita points, good as well as bad ; and we ter not but it will 
be easily proved, tet notwithstanding their weakneeses and even 
crimes, they were upon te whole, and considering te moial 
and religious state of te human mind in tet age, characters 
not unworthy of pardon and acceptance with God, and fit instru- 
ments for te introduction of te divine dispensations. Of te 
Jewish nation in general, te author of te Pentateuch speaks, 
it may be said, not only impartially, but even severely ; be does 
not conceal te weakness and obscurity of teir firat origin, that 
< a Syrian ready to periah was their filter ;'« nor teir long and 
degrading slavery in Bgypt: their frequent murmuringa and 
criminal distrust <^ God, notwithstanding his many interposi 
tions in their finvour ; their criminal apoatacy, rebellion, and 
reselution to return to Egypt, first, when tey erected the golden 
calf at Mount Sinai ; ' and next, on te return of the spies from 
te land of Canaan, when tey were ao afraid of te inhabitanta, 
that tey durst iu>t attack them ;' he repeatedly reproaches te 
people with these crimes, and loads them with te epithets of 
stiwnaoked, rebellious, and idolatrous :> he inculcates upon tern 
most emphatioaUy, that it was not for their own lighteoMnMs 

a Bp. Hnrd'a Works, vol tH. pp. 179. \S0 
« See the paaaatea given in pp. 6^61. aatprs. ^ -m .«j .i- 

• Daot xSTsT a Kimd. »H. « Hnrob. xtti. and xiv. 

a VMa inparticQlar Deat Is. also Biod. suii. 
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that God gave them possession of the promised land : he de- 
clares to them his conTiction, that in their prosperity they would 
again' relapse into their rebellions and idolatries, and imitate the 
foul vices of those nations whom Grod had driven out from before 
them for these very cri^ies. Here again we may appeal to the 
judgment of infidels : Uiey triumph in the apostacies and crimes 
of &e Jews, and represent them as totally unworthy the divine 
protection and regard : surely then they must confess, that the 
historian who has thus described them is strictly impartial ; and 
that as he has concealed nothing that would disgrace, we may also 
be confident that he has feigned nothing to exalt his countiy- 
.men; and admitting this, we may easily show that, notwith- 
standing the crimes and the stubbornness of the Jews, it was 
yet not unworthy of the divine wisdom to employ them as the 
medium of preserving the worship of the true Grod amidst an 
idolatrous world, and of preparing the way for the introduction 
oi aLpure and universal religion. 

'<The impartiality of the author of the Pentateuch is not less 
remarkable in the mode in which he speaks of the nearest rela- 
tbns and connections of the Jewish Lawgiver. His brother^ 
Aaron is related to have been engaged in the great crime of 
setting up the golden calf, to have joined with his^ sister Miriam 
in an unjustifiable attack on the authority of Moses, and to have 
offended God so much, that he was excluded firom the promised 
land ; and the^ two eldest sons of Aaron are related to htsive been 
miraculously put to death by God himself in consequence of 
their violating the ritual law. The tribe and kindred of the 
lawgiver are not represented as exempt firom the criminal rebel- 
lion of the Jews on the return of the twelve spies : Caleb and 
Joshua, who alone had opposed it, were of different tribes, one 
of Judah, and the other of Ephraim. In a word, nothing in the 
narrative of the Pentateuch exalts the character of any of the 
near relatives of Moses and Aaron, except only in the instance 
of ^ Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron : who, for bis zeal in re- 
straining and punishing the licentiousness and idolatry into 
which the Midianitish women had seduced his countrymen, was 
rewarded by the high priesthood being made hereditaiy in his 
family. Of the family of the legislator we are told nothing, but 
that his"! father-in-law Jethro was a wise man, who suggested to 
Moses some regulations of utility : that his^ wife was an Ethio- 
pian woman, end as such the object of contempt and opposition 
even to his own brother and sister ; and that he had two sons, 
of whom, or their &milies, the history takes no notice ; so that 
nothing about them is known, but that they were undistinguished 
ftom the rest of the Levitical tribe. How different is all this 
from the embellishments of fiction or the exaggerations of vanity ! 
How strongly does it carry with it the appearance of humility 
and truth !"« 

The preceding observations are equally tipplioable to the 
writers who succeeded Moses ; and who exhibit eyery mark 
of integrity in their character, temper, and manner of writ- 
ing. They relate facts with the utmost simplicity. They 
s^pear to have no secular interest in view ; nor can we con- 
ceive that they could possibly be under any such influence. 
On the contrary, they exposed themselves to many disad- 
vantages. In relating the most wonderful facts, they make 
no apologies* They use no panegyric. There is nothing 
like natt^ or reserve in their narrations, or their addresses. 
^ Their own frailties and follies, and the misconduct of their 
greatest heroes and sovereigns, are recorded with singrular 
and unexampled fidelity. They oflfer no palliation of their 
conduct ; they conceal nothing ; the]jr alter nothing," how- 
aver disgraceful to the Hebrew worthies and to the Hebrew 
nation. No candid reader can peruse their vnitingB atten- 
tively, without observing that this is a just, though imperfect 
representation of their character ; nor can any one suppose 
that men of such a character would wish to deceive their 
readers. And would the transactions recorded by ^em have 
been received as true by those who had the best means and 
opportunities of examining the truth of them, if they had 
not really and truly taken place! 

2. Let us now direct our attention to the writings of the 
evangelists and apostles contained in the New Testament ; 
and we shall see their credibility established upon evidence 
equally conclusive with that adduced for the Old Testap 
ment For, 

[i.] The adioiu ascribed to Jems Christ in the New Testae 
meni are of that description thai Ihey could not haxjt been 
'-eeorded^ if ihey had noQieen true, 

> Vide Deut xxxi. • Ezod. juczli. 

■ Nam. zii. • Num. Ui. 4. uid Lev. x. 1—7. 

> Nuin XXV. 7—13. • Exod. xviU. i Norn. xii. 1. 

Dr Gnrret't Lectures oa the Pentateuch, toL I. pp. M— 67. I 



Independently of the nuraclef performed by Jesus Christ 
(which are fully investigated iii a subsequent chapter),^ ** hia 
general conduct, as described by the evangelists, is that of a per- 
son surpassing both in wisdom and in goodness the most perfect 
character, that was ever drawn by Roman or fay Grecian elo- 
quence. .The character of our Saviour, as represented by the 
evangelists, is not drawn in a, formal manner, exhibiting at 
one view the various qualities of which that character is com- 
posed. The character of our Saviour must be learnt by com- 
paring the facts recorded of him, with the situations in. which 
he was placed, and the circumstances under which he acted. 
This comparison exhibits unshaken fortitude in the severest 
trials, calmness undisturbed by provocation, kindness returned 
for injury, and dig^ty maintained inviolate through every action 
of his life. Nor is the vrisdom and the judgment displayed on 
every trying occasion loss conspicuous in the character of our 
Saviour. At the same time we perceive the gradual unfolding 
of a scheme for the general wel&re of mankind, a scheme uni- 
form and consistent in all its parts, yet misunderstood at Jint 
by the apostles themselves, as being opposed to the general pre- 
judices of tho Jews. Facts of thif description could not have 
been invented by the apostles. Plain and imlettered Jews, as 
the twelve apostles were, though adequate to the office of record- 
ing what they had seen and heard, were incapable of fabricating 
a series of actions which constitute the most exalted character 
that ever existed upon earth. If the learning and tho ingenuity 
of Plato or Xenophon might have enabled Uiem to draw a pic- 
ture of Socrates more excellent than the original itself it was 
not in the power of unlettered Jews to give ideal perfection to b 
character which was itself imperfect, and to sustain that ideal 
perfection, as in a dramatic representation, through a series of 
imagmary events. Indeed it is highly probable, that the apostles 
and evangelists were not wholly avare of that perfection which 
they themselves have described. For that perfection is not con- 
tained in any formal panegyric, expressive of the writer's opin- 
ion, and indicating that opinion to the reader. It is known only 
by comparison and by inference. We are reduced, therefore, to 
this dilemma :^ither the actions, which are ascribed to our 
Saviour, are truly ascribed to him ; or actions have been invented 
for a purpose of which the inventors themselves were probably 
not aware, and applied to that purpose by means which the in- 
ventors did not possess. And when we further Consider that 
the plan developed by those &cts was in direct opposition to the 
notion of the Jews respecting a temporal Messiah, we most be- 
lieve in what was whofly impossible, if we believe that unlettered 
Jews could have iivoented them-^^o * 

[ii.] The apostles could not he deceived in the facts which they 
have recorded. This will appear from the following consider- 
ations : — 

(1.) They were eompetenl wUnesaes of the facts which they 
attested, and on which the Christian religion is founded. 

Their testimony did not relate to certain abstract points, in 
forming a judgment of which they might have been misled by 
the sophistry of others, or have erred through their own inad- 
vertence and incapacity ; nor to events which had happened be- 
fore their birth, or in a distant region of the earth, concerning 
which, therefore, they might have received &lse information. It 
respected facts which they had witnessed with their eyes and 
with' their ears. They had lived with Christ during his ministry, 
they had heard his discourses, and seen his wonderful works, 
and consequently received them on the testimony of their own 
senses. They all had the same knowledge, and la the same de- 
gree, and they agree in the same essential testimony. Now wc 
may seek in vain for any thing of a similar nature in the whole 
universe. Contemporary authors themselves rarely see the facta 
which they relate ; they a^re ofien in a distant country irom that 
in which ihe event happened, and are informed of u only by 
public reports, which are seldom faitlifiil in all points. And their 
want of exactness will be evident to any one who may under- 
take to compare the relations of different though contemporary 
writers.! 1 If, indeed, it happens that an author be at the same 
time both historian and witness ; — that he has accompanied the 
prince or general whose actions he relates (as Polypus, the his- 
torian, accompanied the illustrious Roman general Sdpio), — diai 
he has been his particular confidant; and has participated in hia 
deliberations and councils ; — in such a case we set a high valae 
upon his memoirs ; and should consider it an act of injuaticey aa 



• Sec chap. Iv. sect. H. i viL viii. Ix. infra. 
»9 Up. Marsh's Lectures, part vl. pp. 71—73. 

i> Witness the contradictory statement^ In numerous particulars, pub 

nahed by various French. Oennan, and Bnniah writers, relativa to the mo* 

transactions of the campaifos of 1811^1814. 
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mA u a wBnt of oomznon hxmetty, to oall thrai in question or 
dsobt tfieni, -mithout M^Ud pr9§fi, even though such a writer's 
fciiiimnny be Hng-ie, Farther, we likewise highly value histo- 
m written by generals or princes,! who relate their own ac- 
(Mos witb an air of* sinoerity and modesty, which leaves an ap- 
peanoDe of probubtlity in their writings, though otherwise their 
lesdBHMiy ought naturally be suspected. 

Wbat then most we think of the joint testimony of so many 
hsilorians, who relate nothing but what they saw with theb 
•yes, who were p re e an t at all the transactions, who heard each 
paftknlar, and are ttanselves a great pait of the history which 
they have wnlUa nl Who can refuse to believe persons who 
vrilA, SA oBfi oC them does, in the following manner : — *^ That^ 
says \sa, ** -mhUk ww from the beginning^* (of Christ's minis- 
tiy), **" -mladi we have RKAan, vhick ve have seek with ettr 
mTVSy OMd sar mamim have baitdlxd of the wrd ef Itfe** 
^Oh:riat aad hii Gospd), . . . . " that which we have eeen and 
heard, deetgre we unSe your' (1 John L 1—3.) If Plato has 
been deaied aoompetent witness, and in every remct qualified 
to GoopoK die biogT:^>hical account of his master Socrates, and 
of his ikemm in prison before he drank of the poisoned bowl, 
beesaie ht was present oAthoee occasions ; or, to come nearer 
flo ear swa times, if Mr. Bosweli is considered as a competent 
wkam to aaa p oae the life of thf illustrious English moralist 
Ik JoJUMDo, becaoae he was present at most of the oonversa- 
aaas^ Ac wfaidi he has related ; or, if Sir William Forbes be 
eo ndd erBd a competent witness for writing the life of the acute 
detNtor of the sophistry of Hume, Dr. Beattie ; or, Mr. Hayley, 
jbr the fife of the amiaMe poet Covrper, because they knew them 
irtimstriy, conversed and corresponded with them, and had au- 
tfaentie infonnatton fitnn the firiends and correspondents of the 
fBXDent mm whose lives they have written ; surely the evan- 
gelical historians vrere equally competent witnesses of the fects 
which they have related ! 
(2.) Makeover, they were not enthunatU or fanatia. 
The chaxacteristics of enthusiasm or fanatjcism are, a blind 
aedailatj, in coosequenoe of which its subject is led to imagine 
teBwrif dways to be the favourite of Heaven, and actuated by 
(fivme inqnalion ;— disorder and contradiction in the religious 
ffstem j an y o sed l^y the enthusiast ; and obscurity and absurdity 
ja bis eipotBWm ^ it, acconqmnied with dictatorial poaitiveness, 
reqoiimg an implicit credence of his pretensions, or at least on 
giomtds as vain and delusive as those which have satisfied him- 
sif ;— a morose, unsocial, and severe system of morality ; — and 
eoosemgt, of all written revelation. But none of these charaC' 
Ip'^^tics b to be traced in the character or writings of the apoo- 
Iks. lliey became the disciples of Jesus Christ upon rational 
cBanctkm, — not upon internal persuasion alone, but Oii the irre- 
fiagsbk evidence of clear and stupendous i&iraries, proofe sub- 
mitted to dieir senses, and approved bj their retusos, which en- 
thmksa could not have counterfeited, and oevc? wwdd bLv9 re- 
qsiied ; wed at every step of their progress, as their feiih was 
called to ■g»*«l<«^ itself by new exertions, or to sustson new 
tikla. It was fortified by new proofe. The slownsss and caution 
with which the apostles received the fact of their Lord's resur- 
n^iaa &Hn the dead fully exempt them from all suspicion of 
beiiig the dupes of delusion and credulity. Throughout their 
viriocu vrritings, the utmost impartiality, sobriety, oaodesty, and 
tuumlity prevmiL Ic the most frank and artless marmer they do 
te winch enthusiasts Ttever do ; they record their own mistakes, 
fiaSes, and fenUa, and those of very serious magnitude, acknow- 
iedead to be such by themselves, and severely censured by their 
Maatat. No eraiaple of this nature can be found in the whole 
histaij sf enthusiasm, and no other such example in the whole 
W s i i iaj of man. Enthusiasts also, in all their preaching and eon- 
wnsftim on religious subjects, pour out with eagerness the dic- 
lalei sf psMJno and imagination ; and never attempt to avail 
tb uu s elfcB of the facts or arguments, on which reason delights to 
rest Snaiig pictores, vehement efiusions of passion, violent ex- 
nfawiafinni^ loudly vociferated and imperiously enjoined as ob- 
jecCs of Impficit fiuth and obedience, constitute the sum and sub- 
itaBce of their addresses to rrumkirfd. They themselves believe, 
beeaaee they believe, and know, beeaute they know • their con- 
lirtiaB, inatnd of being (as it ought to be) the result of evidence, 
ii the nsnit of fiseang merely. If any one attempt to persuade 
tei that they are in error, hy reasoning, fects, and proofi^ they 

> Soth are Xenopbon's History of the T Hreat of the Ten Thousand 
Vnfta, sod Caeaar's Conunentarles on the Wars of the Romans with the 
Edteaacientsj and, among the modems, the Archduke Charles 
loe^Hss of Strategy, or the Science of War, as opposed to 
I. orthc Art of War, In which he has given the history of the 
loflTli^ Intfcnaany. 



regard him with a mixture of pity and cootempt, for weakly op 
poAng his twiUgfat probabilities to the noonday certainty, and 
for preposterously labouring to illumine the sun with a taper. 
How contrary is all thb to the conduct of the apostles ! When 
a proof of their mission or doctrine was required of them, they 
appealed instantly and invariably to arguxnenta, fects, and mira- 
cles. ThttM convinced mankind /Am, and they produce the 
same conviction now. The lapse of more than seventeen cen 
turies have detected them in no error, and in no degree enfeebled 
their strength. Their diM^ourses were then, and are now, the 
most noble, rational, and satisfectoiy discourses on mond and re 
ligions subjects ever witnessed by mankind. There is not one 
single instance in them all, in which belief b demanded on any 
other grounds than these ; and on these grounds it is always 
rightfidly demanded ; but on these groimds it is never demanded 
by enthusiasts. There is not in the world a stronger contrast 
to the preaching of enthusiasts, than that of Chrbt and his 



Further, the style of fanatics is akotn/a obscuret^ arrogant, 
and yiolent. The style of the New Testament is the very 
reyeise of this. 

The utmost harmony exists through every part of the system 
of religion inculcated by its authors. The hietorical books are 
plain, calm, and onexaggerated ; detailing the fects which es- 
tablish the unparalleled perfection of their Divine Lord, with the 
particularity and consistency of truth. Some trifling discrepan- 
cies, it is true, are found in the collateral circumstances related 
by the historians of Jesus Christ (and this is an evident proof 
that they did not copy one from another) ; but in all eesential 
mattere they entirely and perfectly agree ; and though scarcely 
one among them had read, or could have read, the writings of 
the others, yet their histories and doctrines are perfectly accord- 
ant And die epittlet — though written at difierent and distant 
times, on various occasions, from difierent places, and addressed 
to very difierent communities, and persons— never contradict 
each other. On the contrary, they are uniformly, in the highest 
degree, natural, rational, and afiectionate, admirably adapted to 
the occasions which produced them, and to the relations which 
their several writers bore to the various churches and persons 
whom they addressed : — instructing their ignorance, and encou- 
raging their virtues, — ^rebuking th^ ofiences without bitterness, 
— vindicating their own character from calumny, without betray- 
ing any excessive resentment, — and maintaining their own au 
thority, as religious instructors and guides, without any trace of 
spiritual pride, any arrogant claims to full perfection of virtue. 
So fer are they from inculcating a gloomy devotion, <Hr a morose, 
imsodal, or selfish system of morality, that, while they insist on 
the necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, with- 
out any affectation of rapturoua ecstasy or extravagant fervour, 
— a piety, in short, chai^ned and controlled by htmiility and 
discretion, — they at the same time inculcate the strictest equity 
and justice in our intercourse with our feUow-men, together with 
the purest, most active, and most difiusive benevolence. While/ 
the just pce-eminence is sAowed to internal sincerity, outward 
rites and observances have their due importance preserved ; every 
grace, and every virtue, that can form a part of the Christian 
character, has its just order and value assigned to it in the Chris- 
tian scheme ; every civil, relative, and social duty is taught in the 
clearest manner, and enforced by the strongest motives. So fer 
are the authors of the New Testament from contemning all writ- 
ten revelation, that in their writings they uniformly evince the 
greatest reverence for the written revelation of the Old Testa- 
ment, which they exhort their disciples to study diligently,^ and 
point out its friendly harmony with the Christian system.' And 
though they insist on the necessity of receiving and believing 
that system,^ yet they equally condemn all spirit of persecution,* 
and ail religious indifierenoe.^ 

[iii.] They were neither deceived themeehee^ nor did or 
could they deceive^ or impose upon, others. 

We have already remarked,' that the evangelical histo- 
rians were eye-witnesbes of the facts they recorded : couse- 

• 2Tim. lil. 14— 17. 2Pst.l. l«,2a 

• Acts il. 14-36. lUI. 16-41. Rom. Iv. la 19—21, Ac. ^ 

• Acts hr. 12. Rom. III. 2f>-26. • Roin. xir. 3-23. 

• Dr. Graves's Essay on the Character of the Apostles, to prove that they 
were not enthusiasta, pa«rii*» : Dr. Less on the AuthenticHv, &c of the 
New Testament, pp. »>— 299. ; by both of whom the topics above glanced 
at are fuUy and abbr Uhistrated. Lord Lyttleton has also applied similar 
conskleratlons to the conversion of 8t PauL which he has slwwn to be an 
irrefranble arsoment for the truth of the Christian rehclon. See his "Ob- 
servations on the Conversion of St. Paal,"-an inestimable UtUe trsatisa, to 
which scepticism could never frame a reply. 

f See pp. flB; 03. euorm 
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qoeatiy thet^ could not be deceived ad to Uie actual oecurreBoe 
of the facts and miracles related in the Gospels and Acts. 

That thej could not be imposed upon themaelves is erident 
from the nature, numbefi and publicity of the miracles laid to 
have been performed, firrt by Jeeus Christ, and afterwards by his 
apostles. They saw diseases healed, the dumb made to speak, 
the power of hearing giren to the deaf^ the lame made to walk, 
the maimed (that is, those who loanied a limb) made perfect or 
whole, and the dead raised to life. They had the best possible 
information, and were fully convinced of the reality of sudi mira> 
des. Jfeiiher did they deceive or impute vpen ethere. The 
whole tenor of their titee demonstrated, and even their ad- 
versaries confessed, that they were men of piety and integrity. 
They never would have pretended to persuade (nor could th^ 
have succeeded in p er suadin g) thdr countrymen and contempo* 
iwies, that a man, whose dmth was public and notorious, was 
tkea again, — that darkness had covered the land at the time of 
his execution, — and that there had been an earthquake at the 
moment of his decease, — if these events had not taken place. Be- 
sides, when it is recollected that the writers in question were 
men who had not received a learned education, and who were 
also of a very humble class in society, it is utterly improbable that 
they could pretend to ^>eak foreign languages and upbraid an 
entnre and numerous socie^ with making a bad use of the same 
extraordinary gift, if that society had not received iV Such {Nre- 
tensions, if fklse, could never have been admitted ; and it were 
absurd, not to say impossible, that so many men should conspire 
to propagate a falsehood, especially at a time when even attend- 
ance on the ministers of Christ, much less the profession of his 
fldth, exposed them to the severest persecutions and most immi- 
nent danger of their lives. Moreover, it rarely happens that any 
ohe will propagate a deliberate faltehoody without having some 
advantage in view, either immediate or remote. Now the first 
teachers of Christianity could have na prospect whatever of any 
advantage. They coidd expect none from him in whom they 
professed to believe. Jesus Christ, indeed, had warned them to 
expect persecution, ignominy, ^d death in this world, if they 
continued to be his disciples. They could not therefore aspure to 
honours or emoluments, for the distribution of these was in the 
bands of Jews and heathens, who reviled and persecuted them 
with unrelenting severity. StiH less could they expect to ac- 
quire wealth ; for their profession of the Christian fidth sub- 
jected them to the loss of all things. According to their own 
piinciples, either as Jews or Christians, they involved themselves 
m eternal misery, if they dehberately persevered in propagating 
felsehoods. Further, if the evangeHsto and apostles had con- 
federated to impose upon mankind, it is incredible that none of 
their associates should not have confessed the fraud before the 
tribunals. It is equally incredible that so many precepte of piety 
and virtue should have been delivered by men of such abandoned 
principles, as they must have been if they had really been im- 
postors ; and it is still more incredible that they should have 
been willing to die for the cause of Christ, who, if he had not 
risen agaui from the dead, would have miserably deceived them. 
8till less is it to be credited that they performed miracles (the 
reality of which v^as acknowledged by their enemies) in con- 
firmation of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles and evan- 
gelistp had designed to impose upon mankind, they would have 
accommodated themselves to the humours of the people whom 
they addressed ; they would have indulged their passions, and 
would carefully have avoided saying or doing any thing that 
might shock or ofiend them. Nothing of the kind was done by 
the apostles. They did not accommodate themselves to the dis- 
positions of mankind ; they boldly impugned the traditions of the 
Jews, and the religion of the Gentiles ; nor would they sufier 
the law to be confounded with the Gospel, or the Mosaic cere- 
monies to be reteined. They spared not the corruptions that 
prevailed in their times ; they sought not to dodie their dis- 
courses or writings in the attractive garb of human eloquence, 
nor did they gratify the passions of their hearers. Woidd per- 
sons, deliberately confederating to impose upon the world, have 
pursued a conduct so little caknlated to secure success to their 
designs 1 And as the evangelical historians were neither de- 
reived nor imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose 
apon others, so neither could they have successfully carried on 
<uch deceit or imposition, if they had been ever so much dis- 
posed or deshous to do it For, as we have already had oc- 
casion incidentally to remark, the fects recorded by them were 
pnbiie feots. Tbey were net done in a comer, but performed 
»penly; and were openly related before all mankind. They 

t Km Saint PWil upbraided the ehirrth ■( r«riitth. dee 1 Cor. xHr. 



¥reie declared, not merefy to the ignorant and iPitefate, b«t t» 
men of learning, leisuie, sagacity, and power. Thousands eouU 
examine the truth of theb stoiy, and were under obligations ts 
examine it; and if it had been false, to refute it. The inh 
portance and starangeness of the subject thus announced would 
naturally excite curiosity; and on this account it would ce r tai nl y 
be examined by multitudes. If the rq»ort of the apostles anid 
evangelists had not been true, it would have been the most 
ridiculous that can be imagined. If it -were true, it was the most 
important that ever sounded in the ears of mortals. He most 
th«refere be a strange man* indeed, who could hear such things 
reported and repec^bedly asserted (in whatever light be mig^ 
consider them), without investigating the truth of diem, the 
grounds on which the report vras nude, and the evidmoe by 
which it was confirmed. 80 fer, however, were the aposttes 
firom being either deceived themselves or deceivers of otiisrs, tfMt, 

[iy.] On the contraiy, they were mm of the stridetl m- 
temfy and eineerity. 

This is evident from the style and manner of their writmgs, 
which are characterized by the most ri£;id impartiality and 
fidelity. They were not ambiti<y of Seing knovm to the 
world by their writings, but wrole only as they were in- 
duced by necessity, for the further propagation of the Gos- 
pel.' *' A statuary works upon marble : an historian upon 
facte : both cot them to their fancy, and pare off all thatwill 
not serve for their purpose. The writers of the New Teth 
ttmwni stand remarkably clear from this imputation." 



There is no preparation of evento ; there are no artfcd 1 
tions or connections; no set character of persons to be i» 
troduced ; no reflections on pest actions, or on the authors of 
them ; no excuses or apologies for such things, as a writer 
mi^t probably foresee would shock and disturb his readen ; ne 
specious artifices, no plausible argumente to set off a doubtfol 
action, and reconcile it to some other, or to the character of the 
person that did it In short, it does not appear that it ever en- 
tered the minds of these writers, to consider how this or the 
other action would appear to mankind, or what objections nught 
be raised against it But, without at all attending to such a 
consideration, they lay the facte before the world, at no pains to 
think whether they will appear credible or ftot If the reader 
will not credit their tes&mony, there is no help for it : they tell 
the truth and nothing else. Greater marks of sinceri^ than 
these it is impossible to find in any historical compositions thai 
are extant ; and they show that they published nothing to the 
worid but what they believed themselves. They never attempt 
to astonish their leaders, but uniformly endeavour to enlighten 
and convince them : regardless of themselves, they seem en- 
gfrossed by the great truths which they were conunissioned to 
promulgate. They do not dissemble oertam drcumstanoes in 
the life and sufierings of their Master, which have no tendency 
to enhance his gloiy in the eyes of the worid : such are the 
low circumstances of his parente,— the mean accommodatiims of 
his birth — that when he appeared publidy to the world, his 
townsmen and near relations despised and rejected him, — that 
few among his followers were, men conspieuous for wenltli, 
dignite, or knowledge,— that the rulers, the scribes and Phari- 
sees, disowned his pretensions and opposed him continually ,«- 
that some, who for a time followed him, afterwards deserted 
him, — that he was betrayed into the hands of the high'^nrieats 
and rulers by one of those who had been selected (or his con- 
stant companions, — and that he was crucified in the noet 19- 
nominious maimer with two malefiictois. Had they been silent 
concerning such events, their adversaries assuredly never coold 
have discovered them, nor, consequently, have tsken any mA- 
vantage of them. They have, however, not failed to relate them 
with all their minutest circumstances. Impostors would cer- 
tainly have acted difierently. They would either have kept hoick, 
such fecto as appear so dinrespectful to their leader; or they 
would have endeavoured to assign some cause in order to ob- 
viate any bad impressions that might arise from them, llney 
would enter into a laboured detail of the intellectual endow- 
mente or moral excellences of their Master. But the evBxt* 
gelisto do no such thing. They utter no lofty panegyrics ; Uiey 
pronounce no eloquent encomiums. They depart firom the con»- 
mon line of historians, and give an artless narrative of eveiqy 
circumstance, however apparently unfavourable to their Master 
and leave the truth to support itselC 

Again, when they reliie any of the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
thev annouRoe them with the saaie ^passionate coolness mo If 

« Ettstbtas Hist SeeL Bb. ilL e. 9S. 
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Ihif had baen rommon traimeliQM ; Myinf n^Chkig prevt§u»i^ 
to nam expsctetkii, Bor, after the recital if them, braaking out 
iato riHam a ri o M ; bat tbey leaiFe the reader to draw his own 
coocliuion. Does he confound and triumph over hia enemies ? 
We see no symptoms of exultation. Is he in the lowest dis- 
uess! On their parts wa can collect no tokens of fear, of grief^ 
uc imi lgn a finn . Do they record his giving of sight to the blind, 
restoring the lame, leeding many thousands with a few loaves 
and fishes, falming the raging sea, and even raising the dead t 
IV; seem perfectly calm and unconcerned. Do they narrate 
his fesorreetioii and ascension 1 They aflbrd no explanation c^ 
any diflcicuitiea ; they ncTer ofier a single argument to enforce 
ihair csrafii; tbcj leave the bare £icts with their readers, who 
may lecQA^ve or njfttti thaoa as th^ please. In perusing the sim- 
ple and imaAnraprf namftivea of the evangelists, it is impossible 
xuBfL to feel that lbs pmpoit of their writings was /o bear -wiinees 
ofihc trmtL 

The cQoiod sf the e^rangelists, when speaking of thek ene- 

i, is dmaekawed by the same striking integrity. Of all who 

in the persecution and death of Christ, they 

I ly name only the high-priest Caiaphas, and his co- 

sf^corifiiias, the Roman procurator Pilate, and the treacherous 

&afk iodas; becaoa e the suppression of their names would 

^•ss npsired the evidence of their history to posterity. Not 

thsdjgfifrsr tinctuie of party-spirit is observable in the notice 

«f ibeis penDDa; who are barely mentioned without censure 

jBd wilfaoitt resentment. The epithet attached to Judas by all 

the cviBfdisto (o mrn^^att, vho delivered him up) is expressive 

sf the mmflm feet, rather than of its criminality ; which would 

BSBB flficly be ■gnifird by «^«t»c, traiter, as he is styled on one 

selitaiy occasion, (Luke vL 16.)* 

Fmther, it b worthy of remark, that the evanflelieal his- 
loriaBa psjno nfard to what others had before wntten on the 
•ameaobjeeL 

"Had Chsy written in concert, and with the direct view of 
praoodng the same cause, they would have taken proper care 
to have |SKs ei r f ed some uniibrmity in their arrangement ; to have 
sB^Qitcd te aanae fects, and not to have contradicted, in their 
namrioB, soy of those facts or circumstances that had been re- 
corded by thor cofleagues or firiends. But if any one will read, 
mth BHmmtitim% thetT sevsral histories, he will find a difference of 
si i siigruient , difiierent facts and circumstances also brought for^ 
ward by diffBient historians, the same fact differently told, and 
Dany ihinga ao altered and changed in their different relations, 
dfest we are aemetimes at a loss to determine, whether it be in 
nah^ the aame feet, that any two or more of them are telling, 
« sane other one nearly resembling it in some leading features. 
MaC&ew and Loke give us even different pedigrees of Jesus 
CfansL* We mention this only to show that we have no rea- 
soa to mi p yom!, that they wrote in collusion ; and also to show 
bow lislliiarni they were to what others had written on the 
BBflK ibjuJ before. Each qipears to have written what struck 
km the most forcibly, and wl^t seemed the most proper to make 
as acqaainted with Uie character and doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
They are only caiefel to give them upon the best authority, 
either hem dieir own personal knowledge, or as they had them 
finom tfuee, -nhe /rem the beginmng -were eye^witneetee and 
■feufers ef the wrd. Like honest and faithful historians, 
iW sre coBooned about nothing but the truth. In their hi^ 
tann, yon meet with just such accounts as you may naturally 
sipeet from different observera of the same fact. No two men 
of efoal capaei^ and attention ever yet related the same feet 
fSBOidy in the same manner and words. Without the smallest 
' partiality, and with the strictest regard to truth, they 
iaiajonthe circaAstanoes of the same action with eon- 

J then, tiiat we hare a right to draw from 

honesty and impartiality of the sacred histo- 

Flrst, &at the Gospel bears all Ihe marks of a true 
ad that the difieienoes and trifling disagreements 

^ i histcHians are a strong evidence oT the truth of the 

whei& It is much more likely to be true^ than if the whole 
bad been transmitted to ns by a single wnter of the greatest 
ibffilj. Secondly, tiiat though we meet with differences and 
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difficulties in the relation of some material &cta, yet none of 
these difficulties affect the main cause, or the leading prin- 
ciples of our religion. We are left in the full possession of 
all these. They all a^ee that Jesus Christ was upon this 
earth, that he was a divine teacher, and a great example, that 
he died and rose again. On the contrary, had they oeea all 
uniform in their narration, we should have had good cause to 
suspect fraud and collusion. Had they in the relation oi 
each particular sermon, prayer, and great work, expressed 
themselves in the very same words, would not unbelieverik 
have found good cause to allege, ** these men are no more 
but copyists of one another, a company of men under the 
pretended direction of the spirit of trutti, imposing a most 
impudent fraud on the world r^ 

These differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, 
and integrity. We know from them, that Jesus Christ was 
on this earth, that he wrought great works, that he delivered 
remarkable prophecies, that he died and rose again, that his 
disciples, immediately after hiB resurrection, with firmness 
embraced his cause ; and in obedience to his last commands, 
went and baptized all nations. We know, in short, that he 
brought life and immortality to li^ht, and placed our hopes 
upon the best foundation. Let the Teamed, then, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers disputo about dark expressions 
and darker tenets ; we will hold last by the main pHlan ; and 
if tiie world itself should sink, these will support us : this 
is our joy and rejoicing : in the strength of this, let ns march 
onwards towards heaven.' 

If, from the consideration of the narretives of the evangeli- 
eal historians concemingr their Master, we proceed to what* 
ever is recorded concenung themselves, we shall find the 
same integrity and fideli^ every where prevail. When 
Cicero haS offended against the capital law of Aw moral 
code— that which enjoined the love of his country— first, by 
his backwardness to join the camp of Pompey, and after- 
wards by his prompt submission to the tyranny df Cttsar, 
what was the conduct of that illustrious Roman on this 
pressing occasion t Did he frankly condemn those fiilse 
steps, or did he content himself with the simple relation of 
them t He did neither of these things. He softened and 
disguised the truth ; and employed all niB wit and eloquence 
to palliate ^lis inglorious desertion of his principles to him- 
self and to others. What a striking contrast is this to the 
ingenuousness of the evangelical writers ! They study no 
arts of evasion or concealment. They honestly acxnowledge 
not only the lowness of their station, but also the meanness 
of their or^nal employment, the indijgence of their circum- 
stances, the inveteracy of their national preiodices, the slow- 
ness of their apprehension under so excellent a teacher, the 
weakiu98S of their faith, the ambition of some of the disciples, 
the intolerant temper of others, and the worldly views or idl. 
They even tell us of their cowardice in deserting their Mas- 
ter when he was seized by his enemies ; and ttiat after his 
crucifixion they all resuBoed tfieir secular employments^ — for 
ever resigning those hopes which they had once fondly 
dieiished, and abandoning the cause in which they had been 
so long engaged ; notwithstanding all the proof that had been 
exhimted, wSi the conviction which they had befwe enter- 
tained, that Jesus was the Messiah, ana his religion was 
from God. They mention, with many affecting ciicttm- 
stanoes, the incredulity of one of their associates, who was 
not convinced of the reality of their Lord's resurrection but 
by ocular and sensible demonstration. They might have 
concealed their own feulte and follies from tae world ; or, 
if Uiey had chosen to mention them, they might have al- 
leged plausible reasons to soften and extenuate them. But 
they did no such thing : they related, without disguise, evente 
and facts just as they happened, and left them to vpetk for 
themselves. In like manner, when recording the exeiciae 
of the miraculous powers with which they were endowed, 
they relate these astonishing facts, without any omamente of 
language, in the most concise and simple manner. They do 
nothing, they assume nothing, in their own character. In 
short,lhey speak with such certainty, with so much self- 
conviction, and with such confidence in the truth of their 
history, that assuredly we can no longer depend on any his- 
torian whatever, if we entertain the least doubt conc^niug 
the integrity of the writers of the New Testament. And if 
we compare their merite as hietoriana with that of other 
writers, we shall be convinced that they are inferior to none 
who ever wrote, with regard to knowledge of persons, 

• Popular Evidences of Natural Relif Ion and chrisrtA:..ty, by Uii» R^v 
Thomas Watson, pp. 416-4ia 
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acq jaintanoe with facts, candour of mind, or reverence for 
truth.* 

Lastly, in the epistles of the apostles which have been 
transmitted to us, there are preserved memorials of many 
particulars which are not very honourable to the first converts 
to Christianity. Such are the readiness of the churches of 
Galatia to depart from the purity and simplicity of the Gos- 
pel; the scandalous disoraers of the churoh of Corinth in 
some solemn parts of their worship ; the contentions amon^ 
them in behalf of their teach«rs ; the preposterous use of the 
gift of tongues, proceeding f oin vanity and ostentation ; and 
me unaccountable conceits of others, who depended upon an 
empty faith without works, and a speculative knowledge with- 
out a suitable holy praciice, referred to in the epistle of 
James and John. Upon the whole, it is ntost evident from 
die facts that were disadvantageous to Christ himself, to the 
writers themselves, and also to the first Christians, that 
those persons from whom we have received these accounts 
had a very particular regard to truth, and preferred its inte- 
rest before all selfish considerations. 

[v.] They appealed to notorious proofs. 

Whatever internal marks of credibility the evangelical writings 
possess (and which could not but cany conviction to those to 
whom they were addressed), their authors confirm the veracity 
of their statements by an appeal to the miracles wrought by 
themselves, and to the extraordinary gifts conferred by them upon 
many other persons. This is evident firom their epistles, which 
were written and directed to those who had beheld those miracles, 
and had participated in those gifts, and which also contain re- 
proofs for the mismanagement of such gifts, and various direc- 
tions respecting the better use and employment of them.' If 
these persons had not received such gifts, would this mode of 
writing and arguing have recommended the persons or doctrines 
of the apostles to them who were declining from both 1 Would 
they not have contradicted the apostles, as asserting deUberate 
fidsehoods ? But this was never attempted. 

[vi.] They suffered every thing for the truth of their narrow 
Uon^ even death itself f and brought many of their eontempora- 
ries to a conviction of Us truth. 

The history of the first professors of Christianity bears wit- 
ness to the lections, sufierings, and painful deaths to which 
they were constantly exposed, and which they cheerfully endured 
for the sake of their testimony. If the things which they attested 
had been false, it would have been unparalleled madness for any 
one to persist in them to the loss of life ; and it would have been 
incredible, that so many should conspire in the same unreason- 
able and unaccountable folly ; especially when the religion which 
they professed excluded all liars from the happiness and rewards 
of the next life, of which they pretended to be persuaded ; so that, 
whatsoever those persons might otherwise be, and however they 
might falsify, there is no reason to doubt of their truth and fidelity 
in thb report, because they 6M for the testimony of it. There- 
fore the highest attestation of a thing is called martyrdom, and 
the most credible witnesses martyrs ; and though bare martyrdom 
be not an arjgument of the infallible truth of a testimony, or of 
the in£dlibility of a person that gives it, yet it is one of the highest 
arguments that can be of his honesty and integrity in that thing, 
and that he believes it himself otherwise he would not die for it ; 
and it is a good evidence of Uie general integrity of these per- 
sons, as to aU other things, that they were so conscientious as 
not, for fear of death, to deny what they believed to be a truth, 
nor to conceal what they believed to be of importance. 

Further, history shows, that, by their testimony, the first disci- 
ples of Cluristianity sO convinced a vast number of their contem- 
poraries, who could without any trouble have proved the truth 
or fidsehood of their statements, that even these encountered 
great persecutions, and cheerfully ventured estate, liberty, and 
even life itself, on the truth of the facts they asserted. Nor were 
the persons who thus embraced the Christian fiuth (notwithstand- 
ing all^ the sufferings which they knew that such profession 
would infallibly bring upon them) merely ignorant or illiterate 
individaals, who might be supposed to be hurried into a belief 
of it, through a blind and thoughtless enthusiasm. On the con- 
tmy, among the first professors of Christianity, we have in- 
stances of many persons of quality and rank, men capable of in- 
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vestigating truth, and judging*of ks evldenoes, some of whom 
were pbiloaophers and accurately acquainted with the best writ- 
ings, and with all the learning of the Gentiles.^ 

III. Thirdly, The crkdibility of thi Old and New 
Testaments is further attested by the principal facts 
contained in them being confirmed by certain commkmo- 
ratiye ordinances or monuments of great celebrity, 

THAT EXISTED AMONG THE JeWS AND CHRISTIANS FROM THfc 

time when the events took place, which they are 8a1d 
to commemorate, and which ordinances or monubfentb 
subsist to the present day, wherever either jsws or 
Christians are to be found. 

1. For instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinance 
of Circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Taberna- 
cles, and of Pentecost. 

[i.] Circomcision is the seal of the covenant with Abrai^am, 
the great progenitor of the Jews, on all whose posterity it was 
enjoined. This rite was adopted bv the Egyptians, Colchiani, 
the Ethiopians, the Phoenicians, and one or two other ancient 
nations; but though its high antiquity ascended beyond the 
records of the pagans, no particular reason was assigned for it, 
except that some professed their adherence to it for the sake of 
cleanliness. Now it is this precise want of reason which consti- 
tutes the grand difference between the circumcision of the Gen- 
tiles and that of the Israelites. In the case of the Gentiles it 
proved no one historical fact : in the case of the IsraeHtes, it 
proved the historical fact that Abraham was commanded to adopt 
the rite, and to hand it down to his posterity, as a badge of then 
being, in certain chosen lines, the peculiar people of Jehovah. 
This fact, which is a vital one in the Mosaic history, it decidedly 
and incontrovertibly establishes. For though the Israelites, like 
any other nation, mig^t have simply adopted the rite of circum- 
cision, yet they could not have adopted it as a commemorative 
ordinance, professing to commence from the time when the com- 
memorative fact occurred, unless that fact really had occurred. 
The reason is obvious. If the belief, associated with the rite, had 
commenced at imy given point of time subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the rite itself, the persons who first embraced the belief 
must unaccountably have suffered themselves to be persuaded, 
not only that such was the origin of the rite, but that they and 
their fathers before them, horn Uie very time of its primeval insti- 
tution, always knew and believed thai such was its origin.* 

[ii.] The Passotbr was instituted to commemorate the pro- 
tection of the Israelites, when all the first-bom of the Egyptians 
were destroyed, and their deliverance from bondage in Egypt, 
which was its immediate consequence. To this was added the 
solemn consecration of the firstpbom of man and beast to Crod ; 
and in further commemoration of the destruction of the first-born 
of the Egyptians, the tribe of Levi was set apart The month 
in which this feast was solemnized, from being the seventh, was 
reckoned as the first month of the year, in order to mark it as the 
sra of this illustrious deliverance. The passover was eaten, witti 
bitter herbs, to remind the Israelites of their severe bondage and 
servile food in Egypt: — ^with unleavened bread, because the 
Egyptians, in their terror, urged them to depart, and would no 
allow them time to leaven their bread, ybr they said. We be al. 
dead men. And it was likewise eaten in the posture of travel- 
lers just prepared for a journey, to mark its having immediately 
preceded their sudden and final departure from the house of 
bondage. 

[iii.] The Fa art opTabsrhaclks was instituted to perpetaaie 
the deliverance of the Israelites, and their joumeyings in the desert. 
On this occasion they were commanded to dwell in tabemaclen or 
booths, '* made of the boughs of goodly trees." And, 

[iv.] The Feast of Psntecost was appointed fifty days after 
the passover, to commemorate the delivery of the Law from 
Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after their departure 
from Egypt At this festival, wluch was celebrated at that season 
of the year when their harvest usually closed, each head of a 
family was enjoined by the Jewish law to take some of the first- 
fruits of the earth, and bring it to the place which the Lonl 

» Such were dergius Paulas, proconsul of Cyprus (Acta xiii. 7- -1 2 ) 
Dionysius, a member of the senate or council of Areopagus, and tuuik> 
others of the polished and inqnisitive Athenians (Acts zvii. 34.) ; BrastUK 
treasurer of Cforinih ; and oven persons belonging to the imperial coiir 
(Rom. zvi. 23 ); Justin Martyr, once a Platonic phiiosopher: and Athene 
goras, an Athenian philosopher, who at first entertained so ub&vourahle .%» 
opinion of the Christian religion, that he determined to write against ii, hu 
on inquiring into the facts that supported it, was convinced by the blaze t^ t 
evidence in its favour, and turned nis designed invective into an elaixM .&? * 
apology. Lardner, Svo. vul. ii. pp. 180— 1^. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 379— 381.) Xc 
these mav be arlded the eminent writers whose testimonies to ths aatheo 
:nc New Testament have already been e" 
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ibould choose, and to wt H down before the ahar of the Lord, 
nwking the solemn acknowledgiiient of the whole aeries of pecu- 
liar and jniraeiiloiis prorideiicea experienced by the nation, whidi 
is prescribed km. Dieot. xxtL 6— lO.i 

Now all these institutions have been held sacred among 
the Jews in all ages since their appointment, and are 
solemnly and sacredly ohsenred among them to this day. 
Can tfaexe obserrances be accounted for, on any principle but 
the eridence of Ae FACTS on which they were foimded t 
We hare not more certain evidence of the fids of the murder 
of \dxi% Cbaxies I^ contrary to all law and justice, and of the 
lestoration of ^ profligate Charles IL, and of the deliTer- 
Ance of Vang James 1. and the English pariiament from de- 
^^irvtcuon by fpimowder (conspired^ certain incendiaries), 
%nd of the amfat of kin? William III., which terminated the 
tidvoos tyraiBiyaf James 11., all which events are respectively 
roinmemomed on the thirtieth day of January, the twenty- 
ninth ibf of May, and the fifth of November m each year. 

i. Id fifce nuiner, the principal facts contained in tne Goe- 
peU aie eoBfirmed by monumenta, which subsist to this day 
sBosf Chrisdaos, and which are the objects of men's senses. 
These momnnents are the ordinances of Baptism, the Lord's 
Sapper, and the festival observed on the first day of the week. 
[L] It is a well known &ct, that, in all countries where the 
Cbi^ian frith is beld, its professors are initiated by Baptism ; 
sod liatf by submitting to this rite, they renounce every other 
rpfigioiis ittstitntion, and bind themselves to the profession of the 
Ga^»el akme. Now Baptism, being performed in the name oi the 
Pacber, of tbs Son, and of the Holy Ghost, plainly signifies the 
fins persuasioa of the Christian church that their religion is 
from God, the fbontain of all good ; that it was published to man- 
kind by JcsQs Christ the Son of God, the voluntary messenger 
of this dinim sa ti on ; and that it was confirmed by many great 
■gns, miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost. Particulariy, on the 
part <^ those who administer this rite, it signifies that th^ act 
agreeably to the will of the Father who appointed the Christian 
id^^oQ, and by ejqneiis commandment from him, and from his 
:<aQ who puMidied it, as well as fivim the Holy Ghost, who con- 
inned it, when they baptize men into the belief and profession 
iif ChritfisDity. On the part of God, this rit^ is a declaration, 
by h» nimsterB. that he accepts and pardons the baptized person, 
provided he gives the answer of a good conscience, and in his 
vdMeqomt iile acts agreeably to the obligations of baptism. 
And. laoly, on the part of the baptized, their receiving of this 
rit^ t» understood to be an afiertionate and solemn public decla- 
Tjtkn of their sense of the relation in which they stand to God 
die Father as their Cyreator, to God the Son as their Redeemer, 
aod to God the Holy Ghost as their Saiictifier, according to the 
views vihich the Christian religion gives of these relations ; and 
«!Ik> of their firm resolution faithfully to perform all the duties 
'csnIdBg from these relations. 

[iLj Thai the lino's Sl'ppkh is often celebrated in all Chris- 

tian csmtfries is a feci that cannot be questioned ; neither can it 

he qtaeatuotd, that Christians consider this rite to be essentially 

rooneeted with the profession of their religion. Our fethers 

'^ntertained the asme opinion of its importance ; and their fathers 

viewed it in the same Ught. But what claims and deserves par- 

ticohr notice with reference to this institution is, that by the 

nxmion consent of Christians now living, and of all in former 

ages of whose opinion we have any knowledge, the importance 

of the Loid'a Supper arises from its being a commemoratian 

<^ the fife, snlferings, death, and rosmrection, and second coming 

of the fiRmder of their religion, and from its having been ex- 

fRidy enjoined to all his disciples by his dying request, with a 

«w« to perp^nste the memory and demonstrate the truth of 

these events. 

lit] The stated observance of thx virst Dat of thx Wsbk, 
» a saoed festival in honour of Christ's resurrection from the 
<Jead, — OB whi^ day Christians abstain from aU aecolar labours 
and aifiun, and hold solemn assemblies for the public worship 
if God, — preserves that grand event from felling into oblivion. 

Now, as these monuments perpetuate ^le memory, so they 
demonstrate the truth of the facts contained in the Gospel 
biskify beyond all reasonable contradiction; beeausBf unless 
Iks emits of which the Christian rites are commemorations 
bad leallT existed, it is impossible to conceive how those 
(ilBS eoold have come into general use. For, if Jesus Christ 
aolber liTed, nor tausht, nor wrought miracles, nor died, nor 
MS again from, the &ad, it b alt<^ther incredible that so 
way men, in countries so widely distant, should have con- 

' Do Toiaiii, Aalorite des livres de Mnjse, pp. 16^-172. 



spired together to perpetuate such a series of falsehoods, by 
commencmg the observation of the institutions of Baptism, 
ihe Lord's Supper, and the Lord^s day ; and it is equally in- 
credible that, by continuing to observe them, they shouui 
have imposed those falsehoods on posterity.' 

IV. Lastly, The woNDisruL bstablishment and propa 

GATION OV ChRISTIANITV IS A MOST CONVINCING PROOr OF THE 
ENTIRE CREDIBILITY OF THE NeW TESTAMENT, AND OF THK 
RBUOION WHICH IT ESTABLISHES. 

Belbre the aecond century was completed, the Christian doc- 
trine was propagated through the whole Roman empire, which 
then comprised almost the whole imown world. It prevail^ 
without the assistance of any temporal power. ** Destitute of 
all human advantages, protected by no authority, assisted by no 
art, not recommended by the reputation of its author, not en- 
forced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew 
mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, 
aad uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest aad most determined 
opposition, over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties 
of the philosopher, over the preiudices of the Gentile, and the 
bigotry of the Jow." In p ro gr es s of time the church became 
divided by heretics, as well as exposed to a series of the most 
sanguinary persecutions ; ye^ still the truths she professed con- 
tinued to spread, in defiance of all these impediments. And 
notwithstanding that those truths are repugnant to every bad 
passion of the human heart, and require, from those who pro- 
fess them, the most exalted piety, together with the strictest 
posttble r^^ard to every civil, moral, and relative duty, as well as 
the purest and most diffusive benevolence,— still Christianity has 
continued to spread (as its founder had predicted) in every part 
of the known world, and, at the present day, is embraced and 
oonfeswd by a ti'nth part of the human race.' 

In considering these direct evidences of the credibility of the 
writers of the New Testament, it is of importance to observe, 
that there is no opposi& testimony to contradict the positive 
credible testimony of the apostles, evangelists, and multitudes 
ci others, to the history and miracles of Jesus. 

Now is it probable, or even possible, that so many character- 
istic marks of truth as we have mentioned, derived feom such 
varioua quarters, should all so exactly coincide in fevour of a 
felse story 1 Is not the supposition of the truth of a history 
thus accredited much more natural, more consonant to general 
observation and experience, to the lavrs of evidenoe, and of the 
human mind, than is the supposition of its felsity t A belief 
in the Christian Scriptures is, mdeed, a belief in the reaUty oi 
past miracles, to confirm a religion worthy of God and useful 
to man. Such a belief impliea no absurdity, or contradiction to 
any truth or any fact. But by rejecting the Gospel, persons an 
compelled to maintain, in opposition to positive credible testi- 
mony, that extensive important events have taken place withoul 
an adequate cause. They most maintain the reaUty of mira- 
cles, greater than Christians believe, and which aocord neithei 
with the nature of God, nor the condition of man, but which 
involve absurdities, contradictions, and impossibilities. 

To explain the most wonderful and extraordinary appearancet 
in the natural world, philosophefB without hesitation admit a 
cauae which acciunts for them cleariy, and with the fewest diffi- 
culties; fcpecially when every other supposition necessarily 
leads to absurdities and contradictions. Upon whst rational 
ground, then, cm the truth of the Gospel history be doubted 1 
And iu truth estabUahes the divine authority of Jesus and bit 
religion. 

The full force of the arguments, which we have brought lo. 
gether to prove die truth of the Christian Scriptures, would b« 
more obvious and impressive, if we were to compare the Ne\\ 
Testament with other aacred wriUngs, or with accounts of othei 
persons who have been represented as dmno messengers. Con- 
fucius, the writer of the Chmese canonical books, ingenuously 
acknowledges that his doctrine was not his own, but taken from 
legiaktors who lived centuries before him. The ancient sac«»a 
code of the Hindoos, the Koran of Mohammed, the lives ol 
Pythagoras, of Proclus, and of Apollonius of Tyana, and thft 
Popish licgends, all bear many stamps of ficUon. We shall m- 
stance in Phikistratus's life of Apollonius, for the following 
reasons : Hierocles, an ancient opponent of Chnstfaniy^ Has 
drawn a parallel between bun and Jesus, and prefenod Apollo. 
nius.* Eunapius, the biographer of several ancient philosopKers, 

• Macknlght's Harmony, vol i. prelim obs. % iii. luiiJ )uf CredibiUly o f u,, 

cslioo, are coo«der*hl in the Appskdix, N«. V ^^^ 

* Lard. Ilsslh. Test. • hap. xxxU. iwct. 4. » 7. 
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imagined Apollunius to be a kind of middle being between the 
$ods and men ; on which account he thought that ** the tojoum^ 
ing (if God amongst mankind ** would have been a more proper 
title for Philoetratus'B history than that which it now bears. Li 
modem times, Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy, and Mr. Blount, have 
taken the pains of making favourable comments upon Apollo- 
niufl's history. 

Philostratus'ii act:ount is the only one that we have of Apotk>- 
nius, who lived upwards of one hundred years Btpoms him. 
He tells us, that be took his narrative partly from c<Hnmon re- 
oort, and partly from memoirs of ApoUonius, said to have been 
•written by one Damis, his companion. Some other person having 
shown these memoirs to Julia the vrife of Severus, she gave them 
to Philofltratus. Before thu time they were not known to the 
world. Philostratus endeavoured to gain the &vour of Julia, 
and of Antoninus Caracalla, who trere both great admirers of 
the marvellous. The laUer was so prejudiced in &Tour of ApoUo- 
nius, that he paid him the honours which Pagans thought due 
to heroes. Philostratus, to gratify his humour, when his subject 
required it, added all the ornament he could, and made quite a 
romance of it The narrative shows that he was fond of dis- 
playing his parts and genius. It contains laboured diseassions 
of trifling questions ; such as, ^ich is the most ancient, the 
earth or the treesi which composes Ut sleep best, water or wine ? 
Impertinent, ridiculous, and absurd relations are often tntrodnoed 
in it For example, of beasts with a human head and a lion's 
body ; of women half white and half black ; of wool growing 
like com out of the earth ; of countries abounding with fdios- 
nixes, grifllins, and dragons. In the description of his miracles, 
he unwarily mentions his cure of a dropsy to have been effscted 
by prescribing abstinence to the patients — ^Though ApoUonius be 
made to tell Damis, that he understood all languages widiout 
leamiug them, yet in India, when he came before King Phraortes, 
he wanted an interpreter. In an account of his raising a young 
lady seemingly dead, at Rome, he mentions that it was still a 
secret, whether there were some remaining sparks of life ; be- 
sides this, the miracle was unknown to any who lived at that 
time. The history tells us, that ApoUonius appeared after his 
death to Aurelian, when he besieged Tyana ; of which we have 
no other proof than the testimony of this romance writer. 
ApoUonius is represented as manifesting the greatest vanity, and 
pretending to universal knowledge. He taught the doctrine of 
transmigration. He said, ** It was wise to speak weU of aU the 
gods, espedaUy at Athens, where altars of unknown demons were 
erected.'' He attempted to deify a Uon. Three instances are 
given of his pretended prophetic qitrit Two of them evidentfy 
imply nothing superior to human knowledge. The third, that 
Nerva should one day be emperor, one is not surprised at, when 
the feigned prophet was, by flattery and advice, actaaUy encourag- 
ing him, at that time, to a revolt ; and what totaUy destroys the 
authori^ of the prediction is, that he denied it before Donitian. 
** His wonder-working foculty he pretends to have fetdied from 
the East Indies ; yet the account which he has given of those 
parts is so grossly fabulous, that Uiat alone convicts him of im- 
posture."' 

These instances wiU suffice to manifest the striking contrast 
that subsists between the memoirs of ApoUonius and those which 
•we have of Jesus. Genuine marks of truth distinguish the nar- 
ratives of the evangelists, while chaiaeten of fiction abound in 
the history written by PhUostratus. 

Such are the evidences, both external and internal, diirect 
and coUateral, for the Genuineness and Authenticity of tiie 
New Testament ; and when their number, Tiiriet3r, and the 
extraordinary nature of many of them are impartially con- 
sidered, it is impossible not to come to this convincing con- 
clusion, that the Scripturbs op rtn New Tsstambiit au 

OC'VUimB AND AUTHENTIC, AND WIRE AOTVALLT WRITTEN BT 
THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THET BEAR, AND THAT THBT DID 
APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH THET REPER. 

^e shall conclude this section with the concessions of 
three writers concerning the Christian records, whose senti- 
ments will not be suaqpeeted to have arisen firom an uniea- 
sonable partiality in favour of them. 

Mr. HoBBKB aelEaowledgeB, that *^ the writings of the New 
Testament are as ancient as the times of the apostles; and 
that the^ were written by persons who lived in those times* 
some or whom saw the Uiings which they relate. And 
though he insinuates that the copies of the Scriptures were 

* Lsfd Heath. Test chap. xxMix. mcL 6^ 6. and append, to chap, xzziz. 
Sttar the end.— Bp. Donglaa's Criterion, pp. GS. «r««9.~-Hotittev{Ue^ Diss, 
on the Life of ApoUonius.— Palty'.^ Evid. vol. li. part 2. chap. 5. sect 41. 
p 18Pi 



but few, and in the first ages in fhe hands of the eecleens- 
tics only ; yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt, but 
that the books of the New Testament, as we have 4hein, are 
the true registers of those things which were done and emd 
by the prophets and apostles.'^ He savs also, ^ That he is 
persuaded the ecclesiastics did not falsify the Scriptures; 
because if they had had an intention so to do, they would 
surely have made Uiem more favourable to their power over 
Christian princes and civil sovereignty than they are.'^' 

Mr. Chubb left the following sentiments : — ''That there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ, and that he, in the main, 
did and taught as is recorded of hjm, q>peai8 probable, be- 
cause it is improbable that Christianity should take place in 
the way and to the degree that it did (or at least that we are 
told it did), aupposinff the history of Christ^s life and minis- 
try to be a fiction.^* He adds, that *' if such power attended 
Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry as the history 
sets forth, then, seeing his ministry, and the power that atp 
tended it, seems at least in general to have terminated in the 
public good, it is more likely that God was the priman 
agent in the exercise of that power, than any other invisible 
being. And then it is probable that Jesus Christ, upon 
whose will the immediate exercise of that power depended, 
would not use that power to impose upon and mislead man- 
kind to their hurl; seeing that power appears to have been 
well directed and applied in other respects, and seeing he 
was accountable to his Principal for the abuse of it. He 
adds, *' From these premises, or from this general view of 
the case, I think tlds conclusion follows, viz. it is probable 
Christ's mission was divine ; at least it so appears to me, 
from the light or information 1 have received concemisff it"* 

Lord BoLiNesROKE grants, that '* Christianity has dl the 
proofs which the manner in which it was revealed, and the 
nature ctf it, allowed it to have."* He further acknowledges, 
that '' it is out of dispute that we have in our hands the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, who give themselves out for 
eye and ear voitnesMet of all that Christ did and Utugki, That 
two channels were as sufficient as four to convey those doc- 
trines to the world, and to preserve them in th^ original 
purity. The manner, too, in which these evangelists re- 
corded them, was much better adapted to this purpose than 
that of Plato, or even of Xenophon, to preserve the doctrines 
of Socrates. The evangelists did not content themselves 
with giving a general account of the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ in their own words, nor presume in feigned dialogues 
to make him deliver their opinions in his own name, a^ as 
his own doctrines. Tliey recorded his doctrines in the very 
words in which he taught them, and they were careful to 
mention the several occasions on which he delivered them 
to his disciples or othero. If, therefore, Plato and Xenophon 
tell us with a good degree of certainty what Socrates taught, 
the two evangelists seem to tell us with much more what 
the Saviour taught, and commanded them to teach."' 

What but the irresistible force of truth could have extorted 
such concessions from men of learning and abili^, who have 
written several things to depreciate the Christian religion, 
and the Divine authority of its author 1 

From the preceding observations, it is evident that we 
have all the evidence that can be reasonably desired in favour 
of the credibility of Uie Scripture History, and particularly 
of what the evangelical historians relate concerning Jesus 
Christ It is manifest that they were eveiy way qualified 
to give an account of the transactions which they have re- 
coraed; they had no design to impose on manlond;* they 
coidd have no inducement whatever to attempt an impoeture, 
but every imaginable inducement to the contrary ; nor could 
they possibly nave succeeded, if they had made the attempt 



SECTION II. 

TESnifONIES TO THE CREDIBILITT OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TAMENTS ntOM NATintAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 

Thb evidences for the credibility of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, which have been stated in the preceding secticm, 
have been drawn principally from an examination of those 
books compared with racts that have existed, and many of 

« LeTialliai,p. 9M.~UluMr« VIewof Detaiical Writ toL L p. 66. toe iii 
• LevMlMii, p. 808.— LeUod, ib. lot ▼. p. MM. 

« Ctrabb^ ^oithQiDOiu Worka, toL If. ML to 43. ; corapajred with p 
n. to 398.— Ldaad, ib. letter xil. p. JSa totm. 
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CONFIEMED BT NATURAL AND CIVIL HI0TURT 



vkMb eontiiMM to eabat lo the prasanidaj. We migfat safely 
rest the credibility of the Scriptures upon those evidences: 
tai there is an aaditiooal testimoay to their credibility and 
troth as well as to their genuineness, which is afforded by 
ikeir agr e ement with natural and dvil hUtoryy and which is 
UM) Taluable to be patssed in a cursory manner. 

S 1. nsTiMoviKs raoM natural aud civil histort to the 

CRUHBII«ITY or THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

L TV n i — wet !• the Mm^mc acfuni^ the cruUUn •/ the 

wrtd.'^VL PanintaHif •/ mmn^-^UL Of thefaU tf mum. 

— nr. O/ the eraJulaft>M •/ JSnocA.^V. Of the Unfevity 

•f the a n it i hl m m mn peUriarche, — VL Men •/ a g'i^antic 

•«aiKre-— Vn. Of the deiu^.^l. Preefi 9/ that event /rem 

tke fm wei l ived remmne ef the ammale •/ a fermer weHdf — 

%. Fr^m emliie i m ry ^ partienlarly Jrpm the paucity •/ manr 

kimdy amdvea trmcte of uninhaUted land, menUened in the 

mccenmiB §f she Jb^ ogee, the late inventien and pregre99 

^eru eadtdeneee^ andjr^m the wdvereat traMti9n 9/ the 

ddegCf^Mefmtatiem ef lit^ectione !• Me M99aic hi9Ury •/ 

tkaiietaetnpke^ — VIll TevltfMmet of profane hietory t9 

tie kMtMf •/ the tmoer ef BatteL—lX, To the deetruetien 

•fSodm and G^marraJL-^X. To the Motaic account of 

lie petriarche^ — XI. To the reality of the peroon and cha^ 

reefer of Mmee, and to the departure of the loraeUtet from 

EgjfpL — ^XIL ^etice 0/ varioue cuotome borrewed by an- 

ekei nation e frem the Bebrewo, — XIIL And of certain per* 

Moal hiotoriee, tekiek auiy he traced to the Old Teotament 

iiatoeyt — XlV. T^etimtoniee of ancient and modem writero 

to the truth of the Scripture account of the fertility ofPo" 

fcXtaftf— Cemchedinff obeeroaiiene. 

The Seriptnre history agrees, in a surprising manner, with 
tte most astbentic records that remain of the events, customs, 
nd raamien (^ the countries and ages to which it stands re- 
'. Tbe nse and fall of empires, the revolutions that have 
Lpbce in the world, and the grand outlines of chrono- 
. » Bwationed or referred to in the Scriptures, are coin- 
ing those stated by the most ancient writers that are 
wfaSe the palpable errors in these respects, which 
sre deCeeied in the apocryphal books, constitute one of the 
Bosc dedgre reasons for rejecting them as spurious. The 
tetoT of the Bible is of far greater antiquity than any other 
neontt extant in the woiid : and it is remarkable that, in 
mnoous instances, it shows the real origin of those absurd 
Wes wfakfa disgrace and invalidate all other histories of 
ttose remote times; which is no feeble proof that it was de- 
nved from some surer source than human tradition. The 
&CIB reconied in the Old Testament cannot be disproved ; 
bit, on the contrary, they are confirmed by the traditionary 
acesraSB of ahnost ail nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, affirmed 
that the Pentate^Ksh was *' wrote [written] in all probability 
kng ate the &cts it relates.*' iW this book was written 
ioBg ate some of the &cts which it relates, is not denied ; 
bat tfaat it was written long after all or even most of ^ose 
tes, thne is (as we have already showu) no reason to be- 
fiere. I^ as Dr. Campbell forcibly remarked (and Mr. Hume 
■eilber did nor could refute the remark), this writer meant to 
Mify by the expression quoted, that this was in all proba- 
bfi^ the case, why did he not oroduce the grounds on which 
sseh probability is founded! Shall a bold assertion pass for 
«|uaU I er can it be expected that any one should consider 
Rstoas, whidi are only in general supposed, but not specified. 
Ik. limmt added, that me Pentateuch was ** corroborated 
Vj as ememring testimony." To which we may reply, that 
it ii IB httle inralklated by any contradictory testimony ; and 
Wlh for tilts plain reason, oecause there is no human compo- 
■tioa that can be compared with this in respect of anti^mty. 
it woe dbsmd to require that the truth of Moses's history 
should be attested by heathen writers of the same or nearly 
tbe sane aatiqnity with himself; since we know that those 
wjbo aflected to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, 
were in his time, and for several centuries afterwards, them- 
lehes barbahans. But though the Pentateuch is not corro- 
l bj the concurrent testmionies of any coeval histories, 
if such histories were ever extant, they have lonff 
aoahed, yet it is not on that account destitute of col- 
r evidence. On the contrary, its authority is legible in 
\ few fragments that remain of the earliest writers : and 
{oentnistorians have fully confirmed it by the accounts 
. they give, though evidently mixed with depravation, 
of lie history of tbe Jews, and or the legislation of Moses; 
ti will appear from the foDowini; instances, selected out cf a 



ffreater number which have been pointed cot, and treated at 
length by various learned men. 

r TESTlMOlflES TO THE MoSAIO AOOOITIIT OT TBE GlKA- 
TION or TBE WOKLD. 

1. The heathens had a tradition among thsoi coneenung the 
primeval chaoo whence the world arooe, and the production of 
all things by the efficiency of a supreme mind, which bean so 
close a resemblance to the Mosaic account of the creatioD, as 
proves that they all originated firom one common source; while 
the striking contrast between the unadorned simplicity of the 
one, and the allegorical tuigidity of the others, accurately diitin- 
guLfhes the inspired narrative fiom the distorted tradition. This 
remark applies particularly to the Chaldean, Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian, Hindoo, Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American 
Cosmogonies.' 

3. One of the mott striking collaleral confirmations of the 
Mosaic history of the creation, is the general adoption of the 
division of time into -wcekt, which extends from the Cluistian 
states of Europe to the remote shores of Hindostsn, snd has 
equally prevailed among the Hebrews, the Egyptians, Chinese, 
Greeks, Romans, and northern barbarians; — nations, some of 
whom had little or no intercourse with others, and were not even 
known by name to the Hebrews. It is to be observed, that there 
is a great difi*erence between the concurrence of nations in the 
division of time into weeko, and their concurrence in the other 
periodical diviidoiis into yearo, montho, and dayo. These divi- 
sions arise fit>m such natural causes as are every where obvious, 
vis: the annual and diurnal revolutions of the sun, and the re- 
volution of the moon. The division into weeko, on the con- 
trary, seems perfisctly arbitrary : consequently, ili prevailing ia 
distant countries, and among nations which had no commmnoa- 
tion with one another, afibrds « strong presumption that it must 
have been derived from some remote tradition (as that of the 
creation), which was never totally obliterated firom the memory 
of the CHNitiles, and which tradition hoA been okier than the dis- 
peruon of mankind into diffisrent regions. It is easy to conceive, 
that the practice, in rude and barbarous ages, might remain 
through habit, when the tradition on which it was founded was 
entirely lost : it is easy to conceive, that, afterwards, people ad- 
dicted to idolatry, or who, like the Egyptians, had become profi- 
cients in astronomy, should assign to the diflferent days of the 
week the names of their deities or of their planets.* 

3. Even the Mosaic method of reckoning by nights instead of 
days has prevailed in more than one nation. Thus, the polished 
Athenians computed the space of a day from sunset to sunset;* 
and from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors, during their 
abode in the forests of Germany, words expressive of such a mode 
of computing time have been derived into our own language.^ 
The same custom also prevailed among the Celtic nations.* 

II. Of the FoRBUTioN or Man in the Moeal Image or 
God. and his being vested with dominion over other animals^ 
similar traditionary vestiges remain in the widely diffuset 
notion, that mankind formerly lived in complete nappiness 
and unstained innocence; that spring reigned perpetually, 
and that the earth spontaneously gave her increase. 

This wss the origin of the fabled golden age, so ezquifltely 
described by the classic poets, and which may also be distinctly 
traced in the legends of our Scythian forefathers, and in the age 
of perfection of the Hindoos; and in the classical stoiy of the 
garden of the Hesperides, we may equally discover an evident 
tradition of the Moeaical paradise and of the promised Saviour, 
who should bruise the head of the infernal dragon. Nor is it 
improbable that, from the holiness of the garden of Eden, the 
pagans borrowed their ancient custom of consecrating groves to 
the worship of their various deities.^ 

in. The Fall or Man and the Introduction or Sin 
INTO THE World are related in the third chapter of the book 
of Genesis. It has been the fashion with minute philosophers 

• 8«e so account of these varioiu Cosmogonies ia Mr. Faber's Uora 
Mosaic*, vol. 1. pp. 17-^10. The Greek and Latin Cosmofoniea are parti- 
cularly considered ia Edwards on Ibe Truth and Authority of the Scrip- 
tures, vol. i. pp. 88—102. The teatimooies of prolsne writers to the trutt 
of the principal facts related in the Scriptures are adduced and fully consi- 
dered by Dr. Collyer in his "Lectures on Scripture Facts." 8vo. ad*^t 
London, l{?09. Tlie subjects, noticed in this section, i>anica]arly the Cresp 
tion and the Deluge, are likewise copiously treated of in tl»e Doles to Gro 
Uus, De VeritateRel. Christ. Ub.i. c. 16. 

a Dr. Campbell's Dissertation on Miracles, p 219. note. . 

• Aolus Oellius, Noetes Atticr, Ub. iii. c. 2. ^ , , 

• Tacitus, dc Mor. Ger. c. 11. The expressions oi fortnight and ot^nighl, 
for fourteen nights and seven nights, are still in use among us in Englsnd 

• Cwsar, de Belt Gall. Ub. vi. c. W. ^ ^_ 

• Faber's Uor. Mo*, vol. i. pp. 4 l-fiO. Edwards 00 Scripture, to* L pp. 
108-106 
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and philoeophising divines to endeavour to explain away the 
reality of the fall, and to resolve it all into allegory, apologue, 
or moral fable; but the whole scheme of redemption by 
(/hrist is founded upon it, and must stand or fall with it; a 
figurative fall requiring only a fiffurative redemption. Even 
Lord Bolingbroke (than whom Revelation never had a more 
subtle opposer) jusUy rejects the allegorical interpretation. 
" // CANNOT," says he, *^be admitted by Christiana,' for, if it 
was, what would become of that famous text [that the seed 
)f the woman should crush the serpent's head. Gen. iii. 15 ], 
vhereon the doctrine of our redemption is founded ?"' 

Indeed the Mosaic account, from its simplicity and conso- 
laiice with the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidently 
designed to represent a real transaction:' and it has been 
received as such by the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, who certainly were more competent to decide than 
men who have lived several thousands of years after the 
transaction, and whose bold contradictions of tne best attested 
matters of feet render theiir unsup|)orted assertions of no 
<;ffect. Modem opposers of revelation have ridiculed the 
account of the fadl as a fable. But nothing is easier than 
ridicule to men who pay no regard to piety, equity, and com- 
mon decency. Whatever they may assert (and let it be re- 
iucmbercd that assertions without proof are not facts), and 
however they may attempt to explain away the Mosaic ac- 
c >\int of the fall, or attempt to prove it false, yet the evi- 
'.\ ^ntly ruined condition of the human race would still remain 
1 1 an UNDENIABLE FACT. And the narrative of the fell is 
c )iifirmed both by natural and civil history. Thus, it agrees 
in an eminent manner both with the obvious facts of labour, 
sorrow, pain, and death, and also with what we see and feel 
pvery day, and with all our philosophical inquiries into the 
fr;ime of the human mind, the nature of social life, and the 
ocig^in of evil. The several powere of the little world within 
I inHii's own breast are at variance with one another, as well 
Hi those of the great world ; and we are utterly unable to 
^ive a complete solution of the origin of the evils which flow 
from these discords, and from the jarring elements of the 
natural world. But the Mosaic narrative accounts for ail 
these otherwise unaccountable phenomena, and is corrobo- 
rated by various traditions, more or less agreeable to it. 

1. ^^ The commencement of this moral taint is ascribed by 
the author of Uie Pentateuch to the Disobedience of our 
First Parents. 

** An evil spirit, the origination of whose malignity itself is a 
nysteiy which can never be fethomed, speaking through the or- 
gans of a serpent, tempted them to transgress the command of 
God by tasting the forbidden fruit of a distinctly specified tree. 
The penalty of their rebellion was death.'' Though Moses gives 
no account of Satan or the tempter, yet we learn, from other pas- 
sages of Scripture, that he was first made like other celestial 
spirits, perfect in his kind, and happy in his condition ; but that, 
through pride or ambition, falling into a crime (the circumstances 
jf which are unknown to us), he thence fell into misery, and, 
toc^ther with his accomplices, was banished from the regions of 
oliss. Of this fall of wicked angels, the ancients hod some no- 
tion, as is manifest from their tradition of the Titans and Giants 
invading heaven, fighting against Jupiter, and attempting to de- 
pose him from his throne, for which reason he cast them head- 
long into hell, where they are tormented with incessant fire. 
And therefore Empedocles, in some verses cited by Plutarch, 
makes mention of the fate of some demons, who for their rebel- 
lion were, firom the summit of heaven, plunged into the bottom 
9f the great abyss, there to be punished as they deserved.' 

The fictions of Indian mythology, with regard to contending 
powers and their subordinate ministers, both benevolent and ma- 
lignant, are erected on the same basis of truth. 

2. The Introduction of Physical Evil into the world, 

by the disobedience of our first mother Eve, is plainly alluded 
\'t by the well-known heathen legend of Pandora; who being 
>* i by a fatal curiosity to open a casket that had been given her 
uy Jupiter, out of it flew all the evil into the world, and she be- 
came the original cause of all the miserable occurrences that be- 
fall mankind. Hope alone — the hope in a promised and long 
'emembered deliverer — remaining at the bottom of the casket. 

3. Original Sin, the early corruption and depravation of 
nan's nature, in consequence of oUr firat parents' transgres- 

» Boling broke's Works, vol p. 372, 8vo. edit 
« Dr. lUle's Uhrooolonr, vol. il. book i. p. 10. 

• Uuet, Qiiestiones Alnetans, lib. 2. Edwards on Scripture, vol. i. pp. 
4)b 1U7. " 



sion, is a subject of complaint among the ancient heathos 
moralists, philosophers, and poets. 

Thus, Pythagoras termed it the fatal companion^ the noxious 
strife that lurks -within us, and -which -was bom along mtk 
us i — dopatcr called it, the sin that is bom with mankind / — 
Plato, natural -wickedness ; — Aristotle, the natural repugnancy 
of man's temper to reason ; and all the Greek and Roman phi« 
loflophers, especially the Stoics and Platonists, complain of the 
depraved and degenerate condition of mankind, of their propeD • 
sity to every thing that is evil, and of their aversion from every 
thing that is good. Thus, Cicero lamented, that men are brought 
into life by nature as a step-mother, vnth a naked, frail, and 
infirm body, and -with a soul prone to divers lusts, Seneca, one 
of the best of the Roman philosophers, observes, TFe are bom 
in such a condition, that -we are not subject to fewer disorders 
of the mind than of the body ; — that The seeds of all the wees 
are in all men, though they do not break out in every one /— 
and that To t,onfess them is the beginning of vur cure. And 
Hierocles called this universal moral taint, The domestic evil of 
mankind. Even some of the sprightliest poets bear their testi- 
mony to the same fact Propertius could say, Every body ha* a 
vice to which he is inclined by nature, Horace declaied that 
JSTo man is bom free from vices, and that Be is the best man 
•who is oppressed with the least/ that Mankind rush into 
wickedness, and always desire what is forbiddden s that Youth 
has the softness of wax to receive vicious impressions, and the 
hardness of rock to resist virtuous admonitions ; and, in short, 
that We are mad enough to attack heaven itself, and that Our 
repeated crimes do not suffer the God of Heaven to lay aside 
his wrathful thunderbolts. And Juvenal has furnished a striking 
corroboration to the statement of Paul of Tarsus concerning the 
carnal mind (Rom. vii. 18 — 23.), when he says that Mature, 
unchangeably fixed, rims back to vdckedness, as bodies to 
their centre. 

Further, there is reason to suppose, that the ancient Celtic 
Druids expressly taught the defection of the human soul from a 
state of original rectitude ; the invariable belief of the Brahmins, 
in Hindostan, is, that man is a fallen creature ; and it is well 
known that a similar opinion was inculcated by the classical my- 
thologists, and especially by Hesiod, in their descriptions of the 
gradual corruption of the human race, during the period subse- 
quent to the golden age. Catullus represents the unhallowed 
period, when justice was put to flight, and brothers imbrued their 
hands in fraternal blood, while incest and sacrilege alienated the 
mind of God from man ; and Tacitus marks out the progress of 
depravity, from a period firee from offence and punii^ment, to a 
flagitious and abandoned wickedness, devoid even of fear. Thus, 
" Providence seems to have drawn evidence of the guilt of mer. 
fit>m their own confessions, and to have preserved their testi- 
mony for the conviction of subsequent times."-* 

4. The Form assumed bt the Tempter, 

When he seduced our first parents, has been handed down in 
the traditions of most ancient nations, particularly the Persians, 
Hindoos, Greeks, the Egyptians, and the Scythians or Goths ; 
and though animals of the serpent tribe were worshipped by some 
of the Pagans, as the Egyptians, Phcsnicians, and Greeks, as 
symbols of the good demon^ yet they wera more generally re- 
garded as types or figures of the evil principle.^ 

There is nothing in which the traditions and opinions of 
the heathens bear stronger testimony to the doctrines of 
Scripture, than &e conviction which prevailed, of the neces- 
sity of an Atonement por Sm, and or the Intervention 
ov A Divine Mediator, and the universal practice of devot- 
ing piacular victims, which has at one period or other equally 
prevailed in every quarter of the globe. 

It has been alike adopted by the most barbarous, and by the 
most savage nations. " The rude idolater of the recently dis- 
covered hemisphere, and the polished votary of polytheism, 
equally concur in the belief that without shedding of blood 

« Fabrr, vol. i. pp. 65—71. ; Edwards, vol. i. pp. 1(18—110. ; Bp. Oray'« 
Connecdon between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. I. pp. 163— 1C5. ; 
Fletclicr's Appeal to Matter of Fact, pp. 143—147. ; Cormack's Inqnirj Into 
the Doctrine of Original Sin, pp. 24— i$. ; in which works the prooft of the 
facta above stated are given in detail. 

> This is a manifest relic of the tempter's assuming the form of a goodiv 
serpent, and appearing like a good demon or angel of light, when h'n 
tempted Eve. 

• Faber, vol. i. pp 71—76. Eil wards, vol. I. pp. 111—114. Gray, vck. I. pn 
161, 162. The fullest view of this subject will be found in the Rev. J. B. 
Deane's elaborate treatise, entitled "The Worship of the Serpent traced 
throughout the World, and its Traditions referred to the Events in Plaiu 
disc ; proving the Temptation and Fall of Han uy iJie Instiiunentality of a 
Serpent Tempter. London. 1830." 8va 
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then can be no nadamtm of siiu. Nor wit the life of the brute 
creation alwmjrs deemed sufficient to remove the taint of guilt, 
and to aTert the wrmth of heaven. The death of a nobler victim 
was fireqnentljr leqaired ; and the altars of paganism were be- 
dewed with torrents of human blood." Thus, the Canaanites 
caused their first-bom to pass through the fire, in order to ap- 
pease ^ anger of their false deities ; and one of the kings of 
Moab B said to have ofiered np his eldest son as a burnt-oflTering, 
when in danger &om the superior power of the Edomites.' 
* Nor was die bc^Kf Uiat the gods were rendered propitious by 
dds peculiar mode of sacrifice confined to the nations which 
were more immediBtelj contiguous to the territories of IsraeL 
We kam &am Honker, that a whole hecatomb of firstling lambs 
was no nncoouDoo aSexing among his countrymen;' and the 
ancient Goths boring laid it down as a principle, that the effusion 
of the \)lood of sBffluJs appeased the anger of the gods, and that 
tihcir JQstioe tamed aside VLpon the victims those strokes which 
were dertinecl fir men,' soon proceeded to greater lengths, and 
adopted the horrid practice of devoting human victims. In 
honour of iht mjstical number three, a number deemed particu- 
Uilj iar to hes.Yen, every ninth month vritnesaed the groans 
sad djmg stniggks of nine unfortunate victims. The &tal blow 
be&9 itrodc, the liieleas bodies were consumed in the sacred fire 
mbidi was kept perpetuaJly burning ; while the blood, in singu- 
bt coohrndtj with tiie Leviticd ordinances, was sprinkled, oart- 
if upoD the sorroanding multitude, partly upon the trees of the 
^aflowed grove, and partly upon the images of their idols.-* 
Even the remote inhabitants of America retained similar cus- 
isms, and for sniilar reasons. It ia observdQ by Acosta, that in 
cues of ajrknesis it was usual for a Peruvian to sacrifice his son 
to Vtrachoca, beseeching him to spare his life, and to be satisfied 
with the blood of his child.^ 

^Whence, theo,*^ we may ask with the learned author, 
10 whose mearches this section is so deeply indebted : 
** Whence, then, could originate this uniTersaf practice of 
devoting the fiist-bom, either of man or beast, and of offering 
it lip aa a bomt-offering 1 Whence, but from a deep and an- 
dean co M cions n ess of moral depravation 1 Whenee, but 
from some perverted tradition, respecting the true sacrifice 
to be osxe c^ered for the sins of all mankind 1 In the obla- 
tioo of tfae firstrbom, originally instituted by God himself, 
and &ixhfallT adhered to both by Jew and Gentile, we be- 
iioid the deatn of him, who was the firstpbom of his virgin- 
iDotber, accorately though obscurely exhibited. And in the 
ooietant vaae of fire, the invariable scriptural emblem of 
wiadi and jealoosy, we view the indignation of that God 
who is a eonsoming fire arerted from our guilty race, and 
poured oQt upon the immaculate head of our great Interces- 
sor. Had a consciousness of purity reigned In the bosoms 
oCtbe ancient idolaters, it does not appear, why they should 
hsve had more reason to dread the vengeance of tne deity, 
dna to expect and to claim his fayour ; yet that such a dread 
Ad avvtnallj prevail, b too well known to require the 
ibnnafity of a laoonred demonstration/'^ 

IV. Tbe Trahslatioh of Enoch 

May be traced in the Grecian fables of the translation of their 
heroes or demigods, and particulariy of Hesperus and Astrea 
(imaiig the ancient Cheeks), who are fiiMed to have ascended to 
heaven afive, and to have been turned into stars and celestial 
■CBS ; of IMimva among the Hindoos ; of Buddha among the 
Cejkiicae» and of Xaca (another name for Buddha) among the 
Gdmcks of Siberia.' 

V. TRie lAm&KYm or the Antediluvian Inhabitants, 
bj Moses, is confirmed by various heathen 



'AH,* a^s Josephns, ^'who have committed to writing the 
ntifa&s either of the Greeks or Barbarians, attest this longevity 
of the nta before the flood." And he immediately subjoins, — 
'^Manetho, who wrote an account of the Egyptians, Berosus, 
who rompfled [an account of] the affairs of Uhaldsa, and Mo- 
chai, and Hestisos, and vrith them Hieronymus the Egyptian, 
who had treated of the afibirs of Egypt, agree with me in this. 
Aho Heriod, and Hecatens, and Hellanicus, and Acusilaus, and 

• 2 Khtga fit 27. Other iaaUnces of bumsn sacrifices may be seen in p. 
9.«»rs,Doce4. 

• Sad, ib. iv. ver. 202. • BlaUet's North. Antlq. vol. i. c. 7. 

• UUefs North. AnticrvoL i. c 7.--01ai Magni Hist. lib. iH c. 7. 

• AcosC aoDd. Porch. JPUgr. book iz. c 11. p. 886. ' 
9 Ftyter's Bar, Mos. volTL pp. M, 66. 

r«Ler, VOL L pp. 89—91. JEdwarda, voL i. p. 117 



Epborus, and Nicolaus, relate that the ancients lived a thousand 
years."^ Similar traditions of the longevity of men, in forroei 
ag^ are still to be found among the Burmans of the further In 
diim Peninsula, and abo among the Chinese.' 

VL The Mosaic account of Mcir or a GioAimc Staturc, 
who were inured to deeds of lawless violence and rapine. 

Is confirmed by the Greek and Latin poets, who relate that there 
were giants in the first ages of the world, and also by the Greek 
and Win historians, particulariy by Pausanias and Philostratos 
among the Greeks, and Pliny among the Romans, who have re- 
corded that, on opening some sepulchres, the bodies of men were 
found to be much larger in old times. Josephus also ipeaks ot 
bones seen in his days, of a magnitude almost exceeding credi- 
bility.'o These testimonies of historians of former ages to the 
generally gigantic stature of men, fimush a satislactoiy answer 
to the ^tty cavils of those who object to the credibility of Moses, 
from his mentioning the gigantic size of Og's bedstead. (Dent 
iiL 11.) But men of very large size are occasionally seen even 
in our days. 8ome allowance may also be made for royal vanity ; 
as Alexander the Great ordered his soldiers to enlarge the «ze ot 
their beds, that they might give to the Indians, in succeeding 
ages, a great idea of the prodigious stature of Uie Macedonian 
soldiers.1^ 

Vn. No part of the Mosaic history has been more ridi- 
culed by the opposers of revelation, than the narrative of the 
Deluok ; thouffn no fact that ever occurred in the world is 
so well attested both by natural and civil history. 

1. Proof a of that event from Natural Historv. 

It has been asserted that the relation of the delu^. con 
tained in the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is 
contrary to philosophy, and that the deluge could not be 
univer&Mil, because no stock of water could be found sufficient 
to overflow the earth to the degree represented by Moses. 
The Hebrew historian, however, expressly asserts that it 
woi universal, and his relation U conhrmed hy the foMized 
remain* of animait belonging to a former worlds which are 
found in every quarter of the globe. 

Thus, the highest eminences of the earth, as the Andes, ths 
Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, and Ararat, 
in short, all the moimtains of every region under heaven, where 
search has been made, conspire in one uniform and universal 
proof that the sea was spread over their highest summits ; foi 
they are found to contain shells, skeletons of fish, and marine 
animals of eveiy kind. The bones of extinct animals have been 
found in America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and in th** Cor* 
dilleras, at 7,200 feet above the level of the sea. In central Asia, 
the evidence is still more decisive ; the fossilized remains of the 
horse, deer, and bear species, having been brought to En^and 
from the Himalaya mountains, from an elevation of more than 
16,000 feet*' Further, skeletons of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
natives of Africa and southern Asia, have been dug up on the 
steppes or table-lands of Tartary and Siberia ; and remains of 
elephants have been found in vanous parts of England.*' Croco- 
diles, chiefly of the Asiatic species, lutve been discovered in va- 
rious parts of Europe : the gigantic mammoth (an animal which 
has hitherto been supposed exclusively to belong to the antedilu- 
vian world) has been found in the most northern parts of Russia, 
and also in North America, and in Ireland. The fossil bone* 

• Josephus, Antiq. Jud. lib. i. c. 3. (si. 4.) On the suthors shove citeU 
bj Josephus, it has been well remarked that '* these men either were tii 
possession of traditions relating to this fact, or that thev borrowed them 
from Moses ; and in either case oar purpose is answered. For, if the j rr- 
ceived them from prevalent traditions, it will be granted that these tsaditiona 
bad originally some foundation in Act ; and thej correspond with the sa 
cred history. Bat if they borrowed them ttom Moses, iwo points are 
gained on our part. It is proved that such a man as Moses did really exist ; • 
that his writings were then extant ; that they were in snbstance what thev 
now are ; and that they bear an antiquitv more remote than these, which 
are allowed to be the most ancient of the heathen writers. It is proved 
further, that his history was highlv esteemed, and that it was supposed by 
these writers to contain facts. Whether they drew from Bloses or from 
tradiUon ; and whether their testimony sprang (h>m this narration, or from 
any other source : either way, the Mosaic accoimt of these early ages if 
corroborated by the oldest fragments of antiquity." Colly er's Lectures on 
Scripture FactiL p. 104. 

• Faber, vol. l. pp. 98, 98. 

*• The passages from the historians above mentioned are given at length 
in GroUus de Veritate, lib. i. c 16. 

ti Bp. Watson's Apologv in answer to Paine, p. 91. "My philosophy," 
he ados, " teaches me to doubt of roanv thtaigs, but It does not teach me to 
reject every testimony which is opnosfte to experience. Had I been bom 
in Shetland, 1 could, on proper testimony, have believed hi the existence 
of the Lincolnshire ox, or the largest dray-horse in London : though th» 
oxen and horses of Shetland had not been bigger than mastiflk." Ibid. p. 35 

«• Quarterly Revi«^w, voL xxix p. 156. 

*• Prof Buclcland's Reliquiie Diluviana}, p. 173 
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ami teeth of the rfainooeroe, hippopotamws, tiger, and hysna' 
^animaU found in Africa and the east), aid of the bear and nu- 
4n*^rou8 other animals, have been found m England : to which 
we may add trees of vast dimensions w'.th their roots and tops, 
and some also with leaves and fruit, dificovered at the bottom of 
mines and marle-pita, not only in regioTis where no trees of such 
kind were ever known to grow, but also where it is demonstrably 
imponible that they should grow; which eflfect could only be 
proiuced by the fountains of the great deep being broken up. 
Further, the drifting of the ark northwards, from Noah*s settle- 
ment to mount Ararat, leads us to infer that the main current of 
the waters of the deluge came from the south ; and that this was 
the case is most evident from the present appearance of the great 
eontioents of the terraqueous globe; whose deep southern inden- 
tations and bokl projecting capes on the north, together with the 
chaotic subversions of the ghauts of Hindostan, as well as of the 
mounteins of Abyssinia and Cafiraria, and of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the streights of Magellan, — all conspire to prove 
that such tremendous disruptions were originally caused by the 
watec»of thejTtfo/ deep / which rushed northwards with conside- 
rable fury at first, though they afterwards grew less violent towards 
the end of then progress. There are also traces of prodigious 
disruptions of the earth in high northern regions, as if on 
purpose to absorb the redundant waters from the south : and in 
some parts, as in Norway, whole countries have been uplifted on 
one side, and half buried on the other in vast gulphs which 
opened to receive them. To these facts we may add, that all the 
researches of the most eminent geologists tend to prove the re- 
cent population of the world, and that its present sur&ce is not 
of very ancient formation.' 

Physical Objection to the Mosaic Histoby or the 
Deluge befutbd. 

Decisive as these faeU are, it has been attempted to set 
aside the Mosaic narrative, by some alleged marks of an- 
tiquity, which certain continental philosophers have affirmed 
to exist in the strata of the lava of Mount jEtna. Thus 
Count Borch has attempted to prove that volcanic mountain 
to be eight thcmsand jyeara old, by the different strata of lava 
which have been discovered. And in the vaults and pits 
which have been sunk to a great depth about ifitna, the 
Canon Kecupero affirmed ^a seven strata of lava have been 
found, each with a surface of soil upon them, wUch (he as- 
sumes) would require two thousand yr.ar8 to accmnulate upon 
each stratum; and reasoning from analogy, he c^culates 
that the lowest of these strata niuat have flowed from the 
mountain fourteen thousand years cLgo I 

Ahswbb. — ^Nothing can be more fidlacious than this ar- 
gument, if indeed it deserves to be dignified with the name of 
an argument. For, who knows what causes have operated to 
produce volcanic eruptions at very unequal periods 1 Who has 
kept a register of the eruptions of any burning mountain for one 
thousand years, to say nothing of three or four thousand 1 Who 
can say that the strata of earth were formed in equal periods 1 
The time for the formation of the uppermost and last is proba- 
bly not known, much less the respective periods of the lower 
strata. One might have been formed in a year, another in a 
oentuiy. The philosophers above mentioned are wholly ignorant 
of the cause of any one of these earthy strata. They build one 
hypothesis upon another, and to believe their whole argument 
requires stronger fidth than to believe a miracle. Faith in a 
miracle rests upon testimony ; but &ith in their scheme must 
be founded on an extreme desire to prove a falsehood. But the 
analogy, on which it has been attempted to build the hypothesis 
just mentioned, is contradicted by another analogy, which is 
grounded on more certain facts. 

* The reader will find a copious and mterestiar account of the antetfilu* 
vitn remains of hyenas, discovered in a cave at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, In 
(be year 1821, by the Rev. Professor Buckland. in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of London, for 1822, Parti, jpp. 171—836, and 
also in his " Reliquias Diluviaas, or Observations on the Orjtanic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other Oeolocical 
Phenomena, attesting ihe Action of an Universal Deluge." London, 1823, 
Ito. That the Mosaic liiRiory. particularly of the deluge, is not inconsistent 
with geological discoveries, is clearly proved by Bp. SMimner, in his "Trea- 
tise on the Records of the Creation.'*^ vol I. pp. 267—285. But the fullest 
view of the harmony bouveen geological discoveries and the Mosaic history 
*ill be found in Mr. Orainille Penn^s "Comparative Estimate of the Mine- 
ral and Mosaical Geolniies." a work abounding in sotrad doctrine, founded 
upon close reasoning, and admirably opposed to the tampering facility of 
some writers on gcolo»rv. and lo the scpplicisro and incredullty^of others 
.second KdHion, 2 vols. kvo. London, \%&), and the Rev. James Kennedy's 
l^ctufps on the Pfiilo ophy of the Mosaic Records of the Creation. Lon- 
Ion, \^. 2 vols. 8vo. 

« The proofs of thi« iin|K)runt fact are stated in M. Cuvier's Essay on 
the Theory of the Bart h. strct. 22. of Mr. Kerr's translation 



.£tna and Vesuidus resemble eadi other in the causes thai 
produce their eruptions, in the nature of their lavas, and in the 
time necessary to mellow them into soil fit for vegetation. Tfau 
being admitted, which no philosopher will deny, the Canoe 
Recupero*s analogy will prove just nothing at dl. We car. 
produce an instance of seven different lavas, with interjacent 
strata of vegetable earthy which have flowed from mount Ve- 
suvius within the space, not oi fourteen thousand, but of some- 
what less than fourteen hundred years ; for then, according 
to our analogy, a stratimi of lava may be covered with vegetable 
soil in about two hundred and fifty years, instead of requiring 
two thousand for that purpose. The eruption of Vesuvius, which 
destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is rendered still more 
celebrated by the death of the elder Pliny, recorded in hii 
nephew*s letter to Tacitus. This event happened A. D. Y9 ; but 
we are informed by unquestionable authori^,' that the matter 
which covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one eruption 
only, for there are evident marks, that the matter of six erup- 
tions has taken its course over that which lies immediately 
over the town, and which was the cause of its destruction : and 
these strata are either of lava or of burnt matter, -with veins of 
good soil between. Whence it is evident, with what ease a 
little attention and increase of knowledge may remove a great 
difficulty.^ 

3. But the fact of the umversaUty of the deluge does no^ 
rest on the evidence arising from the organic remains of th<* 
former world which have been discovered : nor is its history 
confined to the ScMptures. Ciyil History likewise afforas 
many evidences which support the Mosaic account of the aehtge, 
Tlius, 

[i.j The Paucity of Mankind^ and the vast tracts ot 
umnhabited land, which are mentioned in the accounts of 
the first ages, show that mankind are sprang lately from a 
small stock, and even suit the time assigned by Moses before 
the flood. To which we may add, that the great number of 
small kingdoms and petty states, in the first ages, concur to 
the same purpose. 

« Most eminent nations,** it has been well observed, ** hke 
great frunilies, have at all times been fond of extolling up their 
pedigree, and carrying it as high as possible ; and where no 
marks remain of the successive alterations in their state, are apt 
to imagine that it has been always the same. Hence the many 
foolish pretences among the ancients, to their being aborigines 
of the countries they had inhabited time out of mind: hence 
they were led to make their several gods the founders of their 
government They knew but very Uttle of the world ; and the 
tradition which they had of that little was so fiir mixed and cor 
rupted with romance, that it served only to confound them. 
Upon the removal of this cloud by the more diligent and ac 
curate inquiry of the modems, we see ancient history beginning 
to clear up, the world puts on a veiy different face, and ail part* 
of. it appear conformable to each other, and to the late better 
known course of things ; as is proved, very cleariy, in various 
instances, by a learned and ingenious writer." — We find the 
marvellous in all the annals of those times, and more eq)ecially 
in the great point of their antiquity, exceedingly reducai,^ ano 

■ ar W. Hamilton's Remarks on the Nature of the Boll of Naples and lu 
Vicinity, in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. Izi. p^ 

« Bp. Watson's Apolocy for Christianity, in reply to Gibbon, pp. 266—251 
London. 1776 ; or pp. 151—166. of the 8vo. edition, London, 1806. 

• "The grounds of the uncertainty of ancient history may be seen lo 
StilUngfleet, Or. Sac. book i. ch. 1. sect 16. 18, Ac. Comp. Bryant's accu- 
rate account of it, peusim. Of the Egyptian in particular, see Slmw*s 
Travels, pp. 417. 442. 4to. Comp. Baker on Hist, and Chron. ReHect. ch. 
10 and if. Shuckford's Connection, vol. ii. book vHi. Winder's History 
of Knowledffe, voL 11. ch. 10. sect 4, 4bc. Bp. Glavton's Remarks on the 
Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. 68, ^. Ooguet, vol ill. diss. ill. p. 269. That 
the Babylonish empire was not so old as has been pretended, see Lc 
Clerc on Gen. z. Concerning the fabulous antiquity of the Chinese, see 
Conclusion of Mod Hist ii. p. 96. fol.» 

• See Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, poMoim. 

1 *' Till men come to a scrutiny, they are very sint to imagine that a nuoi 
ber is vastly greater than it Is. I have often asked people to guess how 
manv men there have been In a direct line between the present king of 
England [George H.] and Adam, meaning only one man In a generation , 
the king's father, grand&ther, &c. The answer made upon a sudden cod 
jecture, has always been some tltousand; whereas It Is evident fiom a caI 
culation, there have not been two hundred. For the space of time between 
Adam and Christ let us take the genealogy of our Saviour, preserved by 
St Luke, in which the names between Adam andClirist, exclusive of both, 
are but seventy-four. From the birth of Christ to the birth of the king, 
were sixteen hundred and eighty years. Let It be supposed, that in the 
list of the king's progenitors, every son was bom when his father waa 
twenty-five years old, which is as early as can oe supposeil, one with 
another. According to this supposition, there were fbur generations in 
every hundred years: i. c. In those sixteen hun(fa^ and eightj-three 
years, there were sixty-seven generations; which sixty-seven, vlded to th« 
foregoing seventy-four, win make no more than a hundred and forty \tne.* 
Hallet on Heb. n. 7. note a. p. 17. Comp. Ctoguet, vol ill. diss. ill. pr. Brw 
ant's Analysis, passim. 
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far own {dun accounts still more and more confinned : whence 
w may be convinced, that both the peopling and cultivation of 
the earth aixwe at first from a few low beginnings ; that h very 
gradually spread itself from some one centre ;' and that it has 
at an times proceeded by pretty near the same slow regular steps 
as it does at prNent.*** 

Sk WHfiam Jones has diown that the traditions of the preoent 

h»jrthfn natiooa of Asia are not of more authority than the tiadi- 

tkos of the andent nations of Asia and Europe. ** We find," 

tm saya, " no ccztun monument or even probable tradition of 

BstioQB planted, empim and states raised, laws enacted, cities 

bdlt, navigation inprored, conmieroe encouraged, arts invented, 

or Wttexa contrived, sbove twelve or at most fifteen or sixteen 

cenUuiea \>efbre the liiith of Christ" And it is a well known 

facty that for the fast thousand years of that period we have no 

nuAocy nnmiied with fable, except that of the turbulent and 

vaxiable, bitf eainently diatingiiisbed nation descended from 

Abraham. T&s CSuneee do not pretend that any historical 

asonnmcflC exiiled among them, in the age of Confucius, more 

sndcnc tfcsa efeven hundred years before the Christian epoch. 

And the zeseucheB of those who are most deeply skilled in the 

&eniBm S3id antiqaitifis of the Hindoos, have shown that the 

dswB eCfi-ae In^an histoiy appears only three or four centuries 

be&tt the Chritflian era ; the preceding ages being clouded by 

iftg«yorfolik.> 

[il] The kde Btweniion and Prx^eu of JM$ and Sdeneea 
abo eoncor to ronibin the Mosaic history of the antedi- 
iewaas : for, as tiie Jewish legislator mentions little of their 
arts, so it appean &om the 1^ invention of these after the 
flood thai voae who were pieaerred from it were possessed 
koCof fiew aits. 

Since the hislsty of pssf ages has been more narrowly ex- 

, it ha* besB proved that the ancients were for lessknow- 

I expert, than, by a superstitious reverence for every thing 

were accustomed to suppose. Some of them, 

mAeed, have described their knowledge in loAy strains, and per- 

hifs fior thsirtiiBesi, and in comparison with some of their neigh- 

beoi^ it BSf have been considerable : and yet it is more thiyi 

probafafe Aat sudi accounts are chiefly owing to their ignorance 

oftfe tat stale of msnkiad. This is particularly the case with 

the Cgypciaiia» whose learning has been so much extolled. 

Tboofh this eoonlry has been styled the Mother of Arts, as 

wefl as Ifistieas of Religion, and was, no doubt, as eariy poliahed 

Si Bost leeiiliUe ; yet if we be allowad to judge of her im- 

m other parts of science, fipom that most important 

that whidi in ad reason should have been most eul* 

tivned, vis. thait of siedlctiM, of which she also claims the first 

mvortaa, we shall not have much room to admire her highest 

« ^T^ bma been observed by la. Caaaubon in one respect, viz. in re- 
tuoe t« liQ(ga2^. 'Est enim verfs^mum,' says he, 'Unguaa catena eo 
mi si f i sk i a ec iwagia ezpresasor^fiola Hebrsica veatiglaservssse, et nunc 
aerw^ qas piapius ab satiqaa ec prims hooUnom aede abfuerunt,' Ac 
A caaMrntikm of H, In some other reapecta, may be had from the fol- 
km^ very remarkmbU particular, aa Hartley Joatly calla it : (Obaerr. on 
Xi^ ««£.■. p. 113.) * U sppears from Matory, that the difforeot natkma of 
Ills vsrid have iksd, easteris par)bit% more or less knowledge, eivil and rc- 
ortion aa they were nearer to, or had more Intimate com- 
b Bfjpc, Faleathie, Cbaldca, and the other countrtea that 

J l^ tfie znosl eminent peraona amongst the ftrst descendants 

of HaaS; aad bj those who are asid in Scripture to have had particular 
Bs made to tbem by God : and that the first inhabitants of the 
^ paita •f the world, reekonlng Palestine aa the centre, were in 
ire s av a g es . Now all this is utterly mexplicable upon the ibotins 
/ ; of the ezeloaioo of all divine communicaiiona. Why should 
_i aatnre be aa aagaciona, and make aa many diacoveries, civil and 
,«i Ike Cape of Good Hope^ or in America, as in ^pc, Palestine, 
ai^ Oreeee, or Romel Nay, why ahould Paleatine ao 




««ittaaae,asit 

"i sabedasr aad easy. 




I confenedly. Allow the Scripture accounta, and 

ay. Mankind after the flood were firat dispersed 

saf lfesD{>olamis. Borne of the chief heada of fkmiliea settled 

' 9 and ia EnrpL Paleatine had aderwards extraordinary 

1 tMStowed upon its inhabitants, the Israelites and Jewa. 

U» hail the pureat noUoos of God, and the wiaest civil 

Next after them coaH* the Egyptians and Chaldeana ; who, 

c bms I BMsi L J from their first habitatiooa, and living in fertile countrlea 
terid Ixlbe Nil<^Ti|cria, snd Eaphrotes, may be supposed to have pre- 
rs both of the antediluvian and postdiluvian revelationa : also to 
ve saa aaire leirare lor invention, and more free communication with 
the Isaciilestfad Jews than any other nationa. Whereas thoee small 
pate wtikch were driven further snd &rther from each other into the 
*itri aiiinB of heat aiKl cold, entirely occupied in providing neceasariea for 
"^ ' I, muA afao cot onby rtvera, mountains, or distance, from all com- 
i witb Palestine, Egypt, ami Chaldva, would lose much of their 
^_ srfc^ and have neither inclination nor ability to invent more.' 
^■■isre BiTaa^s Analyiris, paanm. Of the several arts, customs, re- 
Vnaihu% aad chrH ioetitutions which first aroae in Aaia, aee Conclusion 
"liillBatp.130'. fi>L Any one that (airly ezaminea historv will find thoae 
^'^^ e arobsUe, than that extraordinary suppositbn of Lord Bo- 

. toat science may have come origkislly from west to esst 
. mke^ Works. voL iv. p. 14." 
» fc. Law'a Ibeonr of Religion, pp. 23&-9II. 8vo. ISOD, 
' «b' W. Joae^a Works» voL m. pp. Idl. 1«. 8vo. edtt. 
Vai.1. K 
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advances. ** It must evMently appear," says a learned writer, 
** that the Eg^tians could have no such physidan in the days 
of Moses, as Diodorus and Herodotus seem to sappose : it is 
much more f>robable that long after Aese times, they were Hkf 
the Babylonians, entirely destitute of persons skiUul in curing 
any diseases that might happen amongst them ; and that the 
best method diey could think of, after consulting their t^adea, 
was, when any one was sick, to have as many persons see and 
speak to him as possibly could ; so that if any one who saw the 
sick person had had the like distemper, he might say what was 
proper to be done in that condition."* 

The pretences which the Egyptians made to sntiquity, so 
much beyond the times recorded in the Soriptures, proceeded 
from their calculating by lunar years or months ; or from their 
reckoning the dynasties of their kings in su c c e ss i on, which were 
contemporary. For Herodotus* mentions twelve Egyptian kings 
reigning at one time. They had such difierent accounts, how- 
ever, of chronology, diat, as it is afllrmed, some of them com- 
puted about thirteen thoiisand years more than others, from ths 
original of their dynasties to the time of Alexander the OresL* 
The solar year, in use among the Egyptians, who were most 
celebrated for astronomy, was so imperfect, that they said the sun 
had several times changed its course Ance the beginning of their 
dynasties ; imputing the delect of their own computation to ths 
Sim's variation ; or else affecting to speak something wonderful and 
extravagant And Cassini bos found the aecount of eclipses, at 
the beginning of Diogenes Laertias, to be &lse ; which is a fur- 
ther confutation of the fitbulous pretences of the Egyptians to an- 
tiquity. The earliest astronomical observations to be met with, 
which were made in Eg3rpt, are thoae performed by the Greeks 
of Alexandria, less than three hundred years before Christ, as 
Dr. Halley has observed ;' and, since the recent discoveries ia 
tlw Enrptian Hieroglyphics of our great areheologist Dr. Young, 
and of MM. Letronne and ChampoUion in France, it has been 
as cer tsin ed thst the celebrated zodiacs of Esni and Dendera, to 
which some modem antagonista of divine revelation had assigned 
an incalculable antiquity, are posterior t9 the Hme of Jeeue 
Chriwt, as well as the edifices on the ceilings of which tlwy were 
painted !• 

The pretensions of the Chaldeans to profound attainments in 
science have been shown to be equally unfounded. According 
to Berosus, they supposed die moon to be a luminous body, 
whence it is evident that they could have no great skin in as- 
tronomy : besides, they wanted hMtruments for making exact 
calculations. All that remains of their boasted astronomical dis- 
coveries is only seven eclipses of the moon ; and even those are 
but very coarsely set down, the oldest not being more than seven 
hundred years before Christ : whence it is evident that they had 
made but little progress in this science. And though Callisthenes 
is saidi by Porphyry, to have brought observations from Baby- 
lon to Greece, upwards of nineteen himdred yecra older than 
Alexander ; yet, as the proper authors of those observations nei- 
ther made any mention nor use of them, this cireumstance ren- 
den his report justly suspected for a foble.^ 8o little ground is 
there for us to depend upon the accounts of time and the vain 
boasts of antiquity, which these nations have made^ 

The Greeks had their astronomy from Babylon ;*^ snd ths 
Athenians had but three hundred and sixty days in their 
year, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus ;<> yet Dr. Halley fur- 
ther observes, that the Greeks were the first practical astrono> 
mers, who endeavoured in earnest to mske themselves mssten 

« Sl.uckford, Connect, book Ix. p. IfiZ. Bp. Law»s Theoiy of Relifton. 
p. 246. 

• Lib. H. c. 161. • Diodor. Sic lib. i. 

t Wolton on Ant. aad Mod. Learning, ch. 23. Jenkin'a Reasonableness 
of Christianity, voL i. up. 33fi--337. 

• Cell^rier, de I'Ortfine Authsntlque st DWoe de PAaolen TestasMiM, 
pp. 100- KM. On the planlaphers or sodiac of Dendera, M. ChampoUion 
discovered an evidenUy Roman title, thut of ATOKfTP, Autoh^-t-p, or«f». 
per or; which, otoat probably, may indicate Claudtua or Nero, aa both 
those aovereigna, in their aedala struck in Egypt, are very often de- 

' ' that identical appellation. On proaecuting his researches still 
ChampolHon read on that great edifice, in the ceiHng of which 
that planisphere had been placed, the titlea, names, and aurnamea of the 



aifnated by that identical appellation. On proaecuting his researches still 
farther, M. ChampolHon read on that great edifice, in the ceiHng of which 
that planisphere had been placed, the titlea, names, and aurnamea of the 
emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, and Doroitian ; and on the portico of 
Eane, the aodiac of which waa reputed to be older than that of Dendera, 



by several agea, he read the imperial Roman naraea of Claudius and Anto- 
ninua Piua. ConsequenUy these monuments, for which Vohiey and other 
infidel literati had claimed an incalculably remote antlqalty, belong to that 
period when Egypt waa under the domination of the Romana, and they can> 
not be dated earlier than the firat or aecond century of the Chriaian era. 
Groppo, Eaaai aur le Syat^me Hiiroglyphlque de M. ChampoUion, pp. 962, 
2^ raria, 1829, 6vo. 

• Dr. Halley, in Wotton's Observatkms on Learning, cb. 83. Stanley, m 
hia Hiatory of Philosophy (pp. 7W, 7Ba Lond. 17B3), fiaa abown that Por- 
phyry's account Is entitled to HtUe credit ; aince there la nothhig extant m 
uie Cfhaldjean aatrology more ancient than the era oi Nabooassar, which 
beginsonly 747 years befbre Christ. _ ^._ ^ ,^ . 

M BsrDdotu% lib. tt. c 101. 



> PlftDy, BM^st. lb. suii. tt. g. 
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ef the scdence ; and that Thaks was the first who could predict 
an eclipse in Greece, not six hundred years before Christ ; and 
that Hipparchus made the first catalogue of the fijced stars not 
above, one hundred and fifty years before Christ 

According to the weU known observation of Vairo,! there was 
nothing that can deserve the name of history to be found among 
the Greeks before the Olympiads ; which commenced only about 
twenty years before the building of Rome : and Plutarch informs 
us, how little the tables of the Olympiads are to be relied on.^ 
Whatever learning or knowledge of ancient times the Romans 
had, they borrow^ it from the Ghreeks. For they were so little 
capable of transmitting their own afiairs down to posterity, vrith 
any exactness in point of time, that for many ages they had nei- 
ther dials nor hour-glasses, by which to measure their days and 
nights, for common use ; and for three hundred years they knew 
no such things as hours, or the like distinctions, but computed 
their time only from noon to noon. 

The pretensions of the Chinese to antiquity appear equally 
vain, and upon the same grounds. They, too, understand little 
or nothing of astronomy. Indeed, they themselves confess that 
their antiquities are in great part fabulous, and they acknow- 
ledge that their most ancient books were in hieroglyphics ; which 
were not expounded by any one who lived nearer than one thou- 
sand seven hundred years to the first author of them ; that the 
numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, or that months 
are put for years. But of what antiquity or authority soever 
their first writers were, there is little or no credit to be given to 
the books now remaining, since the general destruction of all 
ancient books by the Emperor Xi Hoam TL He lived only 
about two hundred years before Christ, and commanded, upon 
pain of death, all the monuments of antiquity to be destroyed, 
relating either to history or philosophy, especially the books of 
Confucius : and killed many of their learned men : so that from 
his time, they have only some fragments of old authors left— 
The Chinese are a people vain enough to say any thing that 
may fiivour their pretences to antiquity, and love to magnify 
themselves to the Europeans ; which makes them endeavour to 
have it believed that their antiquities are sufficiently entire, not^ 
withstanding this destruction of their books. But the fiu^t is 
well known to be otherwise:' — and, upon inspection, it wis 
fbund that their instruments were useless ; and that after all their 
boasted skill in astronomy, they were not able to make an exact 
calender, and their tables of eclipses were so incorrect, that they 
could scarcely foretell about what time that of the sun should hap- 
pen.'* In like manner, the boasted antiquity, claimed for the 
science and records of the Hindoos over those of Moses by some 
modem writers, has been fully exposed since scientific Euro- 
peans have become thoroughly acquainted with their language. 
^ The Hindoos, perhaps the most anciently civilized peo^ on 
the face of the earth, and who have least deviated from their ori- 
ginally established forms, have unfortunately no history. Among 
an infinite number of books of mystical theology and abstruse 
metaphysics, they do not poss e ss a single volume that is capable 
of affi>rding any distinct account of their origin, or of the various 
events that have occurred to their conmiunities. Their Maha- 
Bharata, or pretended great history, is nothing more than a poem. 
The Pouranas are mere legends ; on comparing which with the 
Grreek and Latin authors, it is excessively difficult to establish a 
few slight coincidences of chronology, and even that ia continu- 
ally broken offand interrupted, and never goes back ferther than 
the time of Alexander.' It is now clearly proved, that their &r 
mous astronomical tables, from which it has been attempted to 
assign a prodigious antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calcu- 
lated backwards ;^ and it has been lately asoertai|ied, that their 
Surya-Siddhanta, which they consider as their most ancient as- 
tronomical treatise, and pretend to have been revealed to their 
nation more than two millions of years ago, must have been 
composed within the seven hundred and fifty years last past^ 
Their Vedas, or sacred books, judging from the calendars which 
•re conjoined with them, and by which they are guided in their 

> Cenaorinus, DeDie NataU, c. 21. « Plutarch, in Numa, initio. 

s Martinii Hi«t Bin.— Le Compte'i Memoir. 

« Jenkin'8 Reasonableness or Christianity, vol. I pp. 339—343. ; and see 
also Winder's History of Knowledge, vol. ii. chapters x— ix., where the 
ftcu above atated are confirmed bv proofii. Additional testimonies to the 
lata date and imperfect progress of knowledge among the Chinese may be 
seen in the &cts and authuriUea collected by Bp. I^w, in hia Theory of 
ReUgion, pp. 213—216. note (z). 

• lyonsult the daborate memoir of Mr. Paterson, respecting the kings of 
Magadaha emperors of Hindostan, and upon the epocns of Vicramadltyia 
andSaUhanna, in the Calcutta Memoirs vol. ix. 

■ See Expos, du Syst du Monde, by Count Laplace, p. 330. 

1 See the Memoirs, by Mr. Bentley. on the Antiquity of the Surya-Sidd- 

' In the Caleulta Memoirs, voL vi. p. 637. and the Memoir by the same 

OB the Astnaiomical Systems of the Hindoos, ibi<L voL ix. a 196. 



religious observances, and estimating the «;.iures indicated in 
these calendars, may perhaps go back abou three thousand two 
htmdred years, which nearly coincides with the epoch of Moses.' 
Yet the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of the revolutions 
which have afiected the globe, as their theology has in some 
measure consecrated certain successive destructions which its 
sur£Bu;e has abready undergone, and is still doomed to experi- 
ence : and they only carry back the last of those, which have 
already happened, about five thousand years ;B besides which, 
one of these revolutions is described in terms nearly correspond- 
ing with the account given by Moses.io It is also very remarim- 
ble, that the epoch, at which they fix the commencement of the 
reigns of the first human sovereigns of the race of the sun and 
moon, is nearly the same at which the ancient authors of the 
west have placed the origin of the Assyrian monarchy, or shout 
four thousand years ago.^* 

From all these particulars it is evident how little credit is 
to be given to the pretences which the several nations among 
the heathens have made to antiquity, without any ground 
from histor^T) hut upon uncertain calculations of astronomy, 
in which science they actually had but little or no skill. 

[iii.] The truth of the Mosaic history of the deluge is con- 
firmed by the Tradition of it, which universally obtained. 
if such an event had ever happened, it is natural to expect 
that some traces of it will be round in the records of Pagan 
nations as well as in tiiose of Scripture. Indeed it is scarcely 
probable, not to say possible, that the knowledge of so great 
a calamity should oe utterly lost to the rest of t£e world, and 
should be confined to the Jewish nation alone. Vie find, 
however, that this is by no means the case : a tradition of 
the deluge, in many respects accurately coinciding with the 
Mosaic account of it, has been preserved almost universally 
among the ancient nations. It is indeed a very remarkabfe 
fact concerning the deluge, that the memory of almost all 
nations ends in the history of it, even of those nations which 
were unknown mitil they were discovered by enterprising 
voyagers and travellers ; and that the traditions of the deluge 
were Kept up in all tiie rites and ceremonies of the GentSe 
world. Ana it is observable, that the farther we go back, 
the more vivid the traces appear, especially in those coun- 
tries which were nearest to the scene of action. T%e reverse 
of this would happen, if the whole were originally a ^le. 
The history wouia not only be less widely dinksed ; but, the 
more remote our research^ the less light we should obtain ; 
and however we might stram our sight, the objects would by 
degrees grow faint, and the scene would terminate in doucte 
and darlmess. Besides, there would not have been that cor- 
respondence and harmony in the traditions of di£ferent na- 
tions, which so plainly subsisted among them: now this 
could not be the result of chance, but must necessarily have 
arisen from the same history being universally acknow- 
ledged. These evidences are deriveato us from people who 
were of different ages and countri^, and, in consequence, 
widely separated from each other : and, what is extraordi- 
nary, they did not know, in many instances, the purport oi 
the data which they transmitted, nor the value and conse- 
quence of their intelligence. In their mythology they ad- 
hered to Uie letter, without considering the meaning; and ao- 
auiesced in the hieroglyphic, though tliey were strangers to 
tie purport of it. Witn respect to ourselves, it is a nappy 

• See the Memoir by Mr. Colebrooke upon the Vedas, and particularly p. 
493., in the Calcutta Memoirs, voL viii. 

* voyage to India by M. le Gentil, i. 236. Bentley in the CaleuUa Memoir^ 
vol. ix. p. 222. Paterson in ditta ibid. p. 86. 

>• Sir William Jones says, " We may fix the time of Buddah,or the ninu* 
great incarnation of Vishnu, in the year 1014 before the biith of Christ. 
The Cashmirians, who bo48i of his descent in their kingdom, assert that 
he appeared on the earth about two centuries after Crishna, the Indian 

ApoUo. ^We have therefore determined another interestina epoch, bjr 

fixing the age of Crishna near the year 1214 before Christ As the three 
first avatars or descents of Vishnu relate no less clearly to an ODhreraar 
deluge, in which eight persons only were saved, than the fourth and fifth 
do to the punishment or impiety and the humiliation of the oroud ; we aimy 
for the present assume that the second, or silver age of the Hindoos, wau« 
subsequent to the dispersion fk-om Babel ; so that we have only a dark in 
terval of about a thousand years, which were emploved in the settlemcr»t 
of nations, and the cultivation of civilized society.^ Works of Sir William 
Jone% voL i. p. 29. London, 1799, 4to. *• 

<> Cuvier's Theory of the Earth, pp. 166—159. The extravagant priority 
claimed for the Hindoo records and sciences over the writings of Moses bjr 
Bf. BaiUy and some other modem infidel writers, hss been fully disi^nov^ 
by Count Laplace, in his Exposition du Systems du Monde, pp. 298, 294- 
4to. or vol. iiT pp. 253, 251 of Mr. Pond's English translation; and by Capi 
WiUbrd, and Mr. Bentley, in their elaborate Memoirs on Hmdoo Cbrono 
logy, inserted in tlie fifth volume of the Calcutta Memoirs or Asiatic He 
searchea Hie subject is also considered by Mr. Carwithen in the second 
cf his Bampton Lectures; but the roost compendious vicwof it is to h«< 
found in Dr. Mares's Bampton Lectures, pp. 2s2— 227. and especiallv lili 
lucid and satisfactory note, pp. 256—273. ; which, depending upon aiiriui« 
calculations an^ deductions, will not admit of abridgment. 
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e, not only that tliese histories hare been trans* 
wittdd to na, bat also that, afieran interval of so long adate, 
«« shomld be able to see into the hidden mystery, and from 
these cmde nateiials to obtain soch satis^ictory truths. We 
BOW proceed to notioe a few of the most striking of these 
tr^iuonal nanatiyes. 

Thus Bcrosos, the Chaldsan historian, foUowiag the most tn- 
cient wntingB, as Joaephus affirms,^ has related the same things 
as Moaes of the deluge, and of numkind perishing in it, and Uk^ 
me of the axk in which ^ochut, the restorer of the human 
isse, was pie aei ied, bmg carried to the summit of the Armenian 
moontains. Hiexooymns the Egyptian, who wrote the antiqui- 
ties of tbe Phcpn'iriaBSy Nioolaos of Damascus, and many others, 
raentkon theae thiQgs»as Joaephus^ also testifies. Further, there 
u a fitagment prenried of < Abydenus, an ancient Aa^rian his- 
ionaxi, in whidi BMitioo is made of the deluge being foretold, 
beCoxt^ it hapfoti, and of the birds being sent forth three diioir- 
cut times to see whether the earth was dried, and of the aril be- 
ing dri^s iato Armenia. He and others agree with Moses in 
the maiB drcaautanoes, bat in lesser particulars sometimes adul- 
terate e&e treth with &imlous mixtures. Alexander Polyhistor, 
anoibr sacKat historian, is cited by Cyril^ of Alexandria, to- 
gether wiA Abydenes, and both to the same purpose. He says, 
dM'mtke reign of Xisathrus (the same as Noah) was the great 
dekie; that Xisathraa was saved, Saturn having predicted to 
hm w^ dyyoiid ha]^pen, and that he ought to build an ark, and, 
Gdgctbcr with the fowls and creeping things, and cattle, to sail in it 
Among the Gteekm, Plato^ mentions the great deluge, in 
miudi the dties ware destroyed, and useful arts were lost; and 
sogge^ that there was a great and universal deluge before the 
particular inandatiopg celebrated by the Grecians. He plainly 
tbought that there had be^i several deluges, but one greater than 
the resL Moreover, it was the tradition of the Egyptians, as 
XHodoms'^ infoims us, that most living creatures perished in the 
6dage, which was in Deocalion's time. Ovid's ' description of 
Dnnfiaa^s flood is so well known and remembered by every 
sdbobc, thai it is needleaa to point out its identity with Noah^ 
flood to aay one who has received the least tincture of letters. 
Pjotarch,' in kis treatise of the sagacity of animals, observes, that 
a (kne was sent oat by Deucalion, which entering into the aik 
^aio, wm a sign oi the continuance of the flood, but afterwards 
ifmg swsy, was a ngn of serene weather. Homer also plainly 
aftides to the paitirular of the rainbow,^ by calling it a nj^ or 
ttkea, to men, ti^ fiffont^ ^cA^mM, 

Laoan BKiitioas*® more than once the great deluge in Deuca- 
fioa's tinse, and the ark which preserved the small remnant of 
hooao kind. He describes alao the particulars of Deucalion's 
food after die example of Noah's flood: the present race of men 
was not lb first, but the former generation was all destroyed ; 
thU seoaod lace aprang from Deucalion ; the former was a wicked 



among the ancient Goths and Druids, as well as ammg the 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Braziliana, and Nicaragoans; to whom 
may be added die very lately diMsovered inhabitants of Western 
Caledonia,!' the Cree Indiana, in the polar regions of North 
America,^' the Otaheitans before their conversion to Christianity 
and also'* the Sandwidi lalandera.!' 

From these rarious eyidences it is manifest, that the hea- 
thens were well acquainted with all the leading circumstances 
of the uniyersal delude; that their traditions^though largely 
blended with fhble) bear a strikbg resemblance to the narra- 
tire of Moses; and that the moral certainty of ^at great 
event is established on a basis sofficiently firm to bid de&nce 
to the cayils of scepticism. Instead, therefore, of asserting 
fas it has recently been asserted, contrary to all ^e evidence 
furnished by natural and civil history) that we have no suf* 
fident evidence to induce us to beheve diat ^e deluge ever 
took place,— ^^ let the ingenuity of unbelief ,/lrt^ account satis- 
foctorily for this universal agreement of the pagan worid, and 
she may tlien, with a greater degree of plausibility, impeach 
the truth of the scriptural narrative of the deluge.*^!^ 

Notwithstanding all these testimonies, the Mosaic history 
of the deluge has oeen objected to, as an improbable event, 
^ntrary to matter of fact. 

Objection 1.— The ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16.) could not con* 
tain all the animals which are said to have entered it, toge- 
ther with the proper provisions for them during the time of 
the deluge. 

AiTswsa. — On accurate computation, the contrary has been 
proved; so that what was thought an objection becomes even an 
evidence for the truth of the Mosaic hutoiy. The dimensions 
of the ark were three hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth, 
and thirty in height; and it consisted of t^ee stories or floors. 
Reckoning the culnt at eighteen inches, Dr. Hales proves the ark 
to have been of the burthen of 43,418 tons. *" A first-rate i 



. aflgste generation, for which reason this great calamity 
Mei thcsi; the earth gave forth abundance of water, great 
abemetm alma foU, and the rivers increased, and ^the sea swelled 
to such a dtgree, that all things were water, and all men perish- 
ed: Dencafioa ahme was left for a second generation, on account 
sf his pmdeoce and piety ; and he was preserved in this manner; 
he lisBt a great aik, and entered into it, with his wife and chil- 
^SB, and to him swine, and horses, and lions, and serpents, and 
»fl etb^ creatores which the earth maintains, came in pairs: he 
neowsd them all, and they hurt him not; on the contrary, there 
«as hf Siwine instinct great friendship among them, and they 
ai^U Aagrthrr in the same ark, as long as the water prevailed. 

At te beginniog, and in the conclusion, he professes to have 

^vsamA this account from the Grecians^ so that he cannot be 

<*^Bekdflf borrowing it from Scripture." 
The «ftadox among the ancient Persians believed in a de- 

la^ aad ihai it was universal, and overwhelmed the whole 
cAfth. SsMbi traditions have prevailed in the east among the 
Hindotm, Bteaans, and Chinese : of these, the tradition of the 
Chiaeae is paiticalarly worthy of note, as it not only refen, both 
fiuulf sad indirectly, to the deluge itself, but also to the cause 
3f it The same tradition of a general flood is also to be traced 



.. I contra Apkm, Bb. L S 19. edit. Hudson. 

*in^ Antiq. HbA cap. a 

* Afayd. ia EuMb. Prsrp. Evsnc. Hb. Iz. cap. 12. edit Vigerl. 

'^contra JoL lib. 1. p. 8. edit Spanhemii. 

'fhtoieLcc. fib. til. p. 677. torn. ii. Timeus, p. 23. torn. iii. edit. Serranl. 

' IM SieTib. L p. 10. edit. Rbodomanl. t Ovid. MeUmor. Ub. i. 

' 'hsnth, de Solertia Animaliom, p. 968. torn. ii. edit Paris, 1624. 

** iopaa to Hmon, p. S9. De flaJtatloae, p. 990. torn. i. et de Sjria Dea, 
^tVL torn. U. edit Beoedicti. 
■^^n* Kewtan's Works, vol L pp. 188—191. 



of-war is between 2200 and 2300 tons: and, consequently, the 
ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen of such ships, the 
largest in present use, and might carry 20,000 men, with provi- 
sions for six months, besides the weight of 1800 cannons, and 
of all miUtary stores. Can ve doubt •/ itt being 9%^ficient H 
corttain eight per^ontf and about two hundred or two hundred 
andjifty pair of four-footed animals ; a number to which, ac- 
cording to M. Biiffon, all the various distinct species may be 
reduced, together with all the subsistence necessary for a twelve- 
month V To these are to be added all the fowb of the air, and 
such reptiles and insecti as cannot live under water.i^ Other 
calculations have been made, to show that the tak was of soffi* 
dent caiMcity for all die purposes for which it was designed; 
but as they are larger than that above given, they are here die> 
signedly omitted.^" 

Obj. 9. As the same causes must always produce the 
same effects, it is objected as an absurdity in the Mosaic 
history (Gon. ix. 13.), to speak of the rainbow as formed 
after the flood, and as the sign of a coyenant then made; be* 
cause, as that phenomenon results from the immntable lawi 
of the refraction and reflection of the sun's rays in drops oi 
fjalling nun, it is certain that the rainbow must haye been 
occasionally exhibited from the beginning c^the world. 

Avswxa. But the original does not say that Qod set thi 
rainbow in the clouds. The word translated, / do sxt my bo^ 

*• Harmsn's Joomal of Vovagea and Travels in Western Caledonii^ 
abridced ia the Quarterly Review, vol. zzvi. p. 416. 

»• Cape. Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea, p. 73. London, 182a ito. oi 
voL tpp. Ill 114. 8vo. edit 

»« Eifis's Poljneslao Researches, vol. i. pp. 66, 63. 

f Most of the above noticed^aditions are given at length in Mr. Faber't 



Hora Mosaics, vol. i. pp. 98—136. with references to various authoritiei 
for each. Mr. Bryant^a Analysis of Ancient Mytholocr (3 vols. 4to. or I 
▼ols. 8vo.X however, is the completeat work on the aubject of the deluge, 
"• ftl • "^-^ '*-' ' 



as preserved to the tradMona or the anclenta; an abftraet of his system la 
ffiven in the EncyclopaBdia^ Britannica, and Perthensia, article Deluge. 
Dr. Halea has concentrated tne more important geological iicts in his Ana* 
lyais of Chronolocy, vol. 1. pp. 32r— 337. But the reader who is desirous 
of prosecuttog this subject, la referred to Mr. Howard'a History of the 
Earth and Mankind, 4to. ; Mr. Kirwan'a MenK>irs, in the Tranaactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vols. v. vi. and vlii. ; to Mr. Townsend's elabo- 
rate work on the Character of Mosea as an Historian, 4to. ; or to Mr. Park- 
inson's Organic Remains of a Former World, 4 vols. 4to. ; and especially 
to M. Cuvier's great work on the same subject, of which Professor Jamo' 
son has given an InterestiM abstract at the end of Mr. Kerr's translatioa 
of Cuvier's Essay on the Theory of the Earth, pp. 229—267. Some very 
acute remarks and proofs on the subject of the deluge are also to be fooni 
in Ur. Nares's Bampton Lectures, senn. vi. pp. 293. etseq. 

f Faber's Horae Mosaicie. vol. i. p. 136. 

«■» Dr. Hales's Analysis of Chronology, vol. i. p. 333. 

«• See Bp. WUkins's Essay towards a Real Character and a Phibsophica; 
Lanjruage, part ii. c. 6. S 6. pp. 162— 16a Calmet's, Robinson's, or Jones's 
Dictionaries of the Bible, article Ark, and Taylor's Scripture Illustrated, 
Expository Index, p. IS. 
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in the cUu*l, may be (as indeed it ought to be) rendered, with 
great propriety, I do apfoiht my bow in the chud, to be a sign 
or token of the covenant between me and the earth / and a fit 
ngn it certainly waa, becauae the patrmrch knew that there nerer 
waa, nor ever can be, a nuBbow, but when there ia annshine as 
well as rain. " What purpose then was served by the rainbow? 
The very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, Thio io the token of the cs- 
venanty -which I -wHl make between me and jfou, and every 
living" creature that io with you, von PiBfiTUAL esirsmA- 
Tio jrs ; for natural and inanimat4» objects— «uch as pillars and 
heaps of stones— were considered as tokens, and even a kind of 
witnesses, in the contracts of all the civilised nations of remote 
antiquity. Of this we have aeveral instances in the books of the 
Old Testament, but surely not one so apposite as that of the 
rainbow. Noah and his aons undoubtedly knew — either by the 
science of the antediluvian world, or by the immediate teadiing 
of Gk)d — that the rainbow is a phyaoBil proo^ as long as it is 
seen, that a general deluge is not to be dreaded: and therefore, 
if their minds, fiUed with terror and astonishment at what they 
had escaped, should ever have become fearfully ^prehensive of a 
future deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately dissipate 
their fears. The science of Noah and his aons, which taught 
them the physical connection of the sign and the thing signified, 
was soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when 
their descendants were scattered in small tribes over the foce of 
the whole earth : but the remembrance of the flood, as well as 
some confused notions of the rainbow being a kind of informa- 
tion from the gods to men, appear to have been preaerved by tnr 
ditioa among all nations; anid thousands of pious Christians, 
vrithout knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rain- 
bow, conader it at thia day as a token, and even a pledge (as in 
truth it is), that the earth will not again be destroyed by a de- 
luge."» 

Obj. 3. If all mankind sprang from Noah, the second pa- 
rent of the human race, it is impossible to account for the 
origin of the hlaek»^ if the patriarch and his wife were wtUte, 

Avswxm. But this difierence in colour does not invalidate the 
narrative of Moses : for it has been ascertained that the influence 
of climate, and the local circumstances of air, water, food, cus- 
toms, dec. are sufficient to account for the dissimilarity which is 
discovered in the appearance of difierent nations. If dogt, taken 
to the firigid zone, grow shaggy ; and if oheepy transported to the 
torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why may not the hu- 
man species gradually partake of the influence of climate? as 
experience shows that it does.' 

Man was formed to reside in all climates. ** Man,** says an 
eminent naturalist,' who was by no means a bigot in favour of 
the Scripture history, ** though white in Europe, black in Afri- 
ca,-* yellow in Asia, and red in America, is still the same animal, 
tokged only with the colour of the climate. Where the heat is 
exeassive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the people are perfectly 
Uack; where less excessive, as in Abyssinia, the people are less 
black i where it is more temperate, as in Barbaiy and Arabia, 
they are brown; and where mild, as in Europe and Lesser Asia, 
Aey are fiiir.'* In further corroboration of the influence oi cli- 
mate on tfas human complexion, we may remark, that there is a 
colony of Jewa, who have been settled at Cochin on the Malabar 
coast from a veiy remote period, of which they have lost the 
memory. Though originally a fkir people firom Palestine, and 
from their customs preserving themselves unmixed, they are now 
become as black as the other Malabarians, who are scarcely a 
shade lighter than the negroes of Guinea, Benin, or Angola. At 
Ceylon, also, \tft Portuguese, who settled there only a few oen- 

> Bp. Gleig'a ediUon of SCackhoose's History of the Bible, vol. L p. 201 
note. 

* The teaUmony of M. De FMgon. who himself experienced this change, 
Is particolarly worthy of notice. In his trayela round the workJ, daring 
the years 1767—1771, speaking of his paaaace over the Great Desert, he 
says,— *'The tribes, which freauent the middle of the desert, have loclcs 
somewhat crisped, extremely fine, and approaching the woolly hair of the 
negro. My oion, during the short period of my travels in those regions, 
became more dry and delieeUe than uoual, and receiving little nourishment, 
from a checked perspiration, ehowed a diopp»Uion to tuoume the eame 
frixxted and wooUv appearance : an entire (allure of moisture, and the 
excessive heat of climate by which it was occasioned, seem to be the prin- 
cipal causes of those symptoms ; my blood was become extremely dry, 
and my complexi'm at length <^fered little from that of a Hindoo or 
Arab.*^-~Do Fsges' Voyages, cited in Dr. Eveleigh's Bampton Lectures, 
pp. 270. 292. 

• Count Buffon. 

« Black is not the colour of the negro when first iMirn. It in a roirmrka- 
ble lact, that the negro infant comes into the worltl writs, only with a 
yellowish tinse; and that It becomes prosressivelv darker, until ilio (enth 
day, when it Is perfectly black. Cailli^ Voyage h iTcmbuctoo, tum. i. p. " 
farla,1890. 



turies ago, are become blacker than the natives : stid the Portu- 
guese, who settled near the Mundingoes, about three hundred 
years since, differ so little from them as to be called negroe*, 
which they resent as a high indignity. 

In short, to adopt the memorable conclusion of the indefatig»- 
ble philosopher above cited (who deduced it after a minute in- 
quiry from a great number of the best attested observations) : — 
*' From every drctunstance, proof may be obtained, that mankind 
are not composed of species essentially different horn each other , 
that, on the contrary, there was originally but one individual 
species of men, whidi, after being multiplied and diffused over 
the whole surfrice of the earth, underwent various changes, from 
the influence of climate, from the difference of food and the omkIc 
of living, from epidemical disorders, a^ also from the intermix - 
tore, varied ad ir^nitum, of individuals more or less resembling 
each other; that these alterations were at first less considerable, 
and confined to individuals ; that afterwards, from the continued 
action of the above causes becoming more general, more sensible, 
and more fixed, they formed varieties of the species; and that 
these varieties have been and still are perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation, in the same manner as certain disorders and 
certain maladies pass from parents to their children.**^ 
^ Obj. 4 The peopling of America and of Beveral islands, in 
which mischievous terrestrial animals are found, has also 
been urged as an objection against the universality of the de- 
luge, and consequently against the credibility of the Mosaic 
history. 

Avswaa. Modem geographical discoveries have removed th4> 
weight of this objection. The straits which divide North Ame- 
rica from Tartary are so narrow as to admit a very easy pssngc 
from one continent to &e other ; and it is not imposnble that 
they might even have been united by an isthmus, which the 
combined influence of time and the vraves has demolished. The 
resemblance found between the inhabitants of the opposite sides 
of that passage and their uncivilized state and rude ignorance of 
the arts, prove them to have had one comnoon origin.^ 8o fully 
convinced was M. Buffon of this fiict, long before the last and 
most important discoveries on the subject,^ that he declares he 
has " no doubt, independently of every Geological conaideiation. 
that the origin of the Americans is the same vnth our own."<' 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined from the 
others, and which have been represented by ignorance and in- 
fidelity as vast continents, are by the most recent and complete 
researches reduced to a few inconsiderable islands \^ whose in- 
habitants were, in aU probability, conveyed to their present settle- 
ments from islands>o adjacent to the continent of Asia, from which 
continent all the inhabitants of the new world (excepting the £#- 
quimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evidently de- 
scended from the Greenlanders) have migrated. Nor can it ex- 
cite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the circumotanceo 
of their migration, when we consider that this event probably 
happened at no great distance from the time when our own an- 
cestors set out from the same regions, to people the western world, 
by an opposite route." 

t Buffon's Nat. llist. vol. i. p. 291. (Kenrick's and Murdoch's translation. : 
Dr. Hales has collected a number of very important obsenratlona, confirm- 
ing tho above remarks, and vindicatory of tfie Mosaic narrative, in his Ana- 
lybis of ChronoloRy, vol. i. pp. 358— 3(J3. — See al#o 0r. J. M. Good's excel- 
leTit Lecture on the Varieties of the Human Race, in hia Boole of Naiurf* 
vol. ii. pp. 7&--U3. But the fullest discussion of the subject ia to be foun4 
in tiie elaborate work of the American Professor, Dr. Samuel 8tanhop« 
Scutli, ciTtilled, "An EHuav on iXm Cnuses of the Variety of Complexiof 
and Figure in the Human fepeciei*,** 8vo. London, 1739. An abstract of rh« 
smiutnentM adduced in this work may be seen in I>r. Reea'a Cyclope^dia 
¥0l. ix, article Complcrion. The descent of mankind from a single pair t 
Clrarlv provpti bv Iln J. It Suinnor. in tits Trp.itisp nn rbe Records of ih 
Crcatiun, ygL i. pp. '^l Jo.. . 

• The EequJmeaux resemble their Delghboara on the north-west extrc 
mity of Europe ; and the same resemblance ia also found to sabsist bef wee 
the inhabitants of the north-eaal of Asia, and both the Americans opitorsis 
to them, and all the other Americans, except those few tribes^ which, u 
aether with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended from the Greet 
bnders. Robertson's History or America, w>l. ii. pp. 46—49. 

f Those of Captaina Cook and King. The latter tiad an opportunity c 
seeinf , at the eame moment, the coasU of Asia and America. Cook ar 
Kinf's Voyaf es, vol. HI. p. 244. 

• BaSbn'a Nat Hist. vol. i. p. 239. 

• New Holland, though very considerable in size, ia not at all so In its p 
pulation. It wa5, however, Icnown, in part, before the other islands abf •" 
referred to. 

*• The inhabitants of these islands are supposed to have been all derive 
from the Malavs. See the Introduction to Coolc and King's Voyages, vol 
pp. Ixxi.— Ixxlil. 4to and also np. 116—202. 

«» Dr. Eveleiah'8 Bampton l^ctureg, p. 282. ReBpectlng the neoplinfr • 
North America, the reader may cnnsuU the researches of Dr. Roberts*^ 
In his HUtory of America, vol. ii. np 26-49. and the Abb« Clavi^eio. in \ 
History of Mexico, translated by Mr. Cullen, vol. il. dissertation i. Xh 
are also wune valuable bints on the orlain of the North American India i 
in "A Discourse on the Relistion of the Indian Tribesof North Anaerira, « 
llvered before the New York Historical Society, by fianriuel Finuei Jsltm 
D.D." New York. 1820. 8vo 
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CONTSMED BY NATURAL AND CIVIL BUfTOKT. 



n 



Yin. The Sam Femarkable oemuvenee after the flood was 
Ac atfampt to boUd the JUoerof Babel {Geo. JiA^^.); and 
tis is not oBiittad in pegaa reeofds. 

BcfosiBs <^ C%aldee historian, mentioDs it, with the fbUowing 

■d Jitii ir fcri drcamstanoes, that it was erected by giants who waged 

war agaiBet the gods, and were at length dispersed, and that the 

edifice was beaten iawn hjr a great wind. Aceonling to Josephus, 

tibe bdadiiig of this tu w ci la abo mentioBed by Hesti«iis, and by 

ana of the andant aftjb,' and alaa, as Eoselnus informs us, by 

AbydenoB and Euyiki i mia , * The towar of Behui, mentioned by 

H aiod o toBi, ia, in tfi fmbabiUty, the tower of Babel, repaind by 

Mob fL, kin^ of Babylsa, who is ftaqnently oonfoonded by the 

mataSL ^uatonaas aridi Beloa L, or Nimrod. That it was eon- 

smictod wiQi bomt lAkm and biAamen (as we read in Oen. xL 

X) ia attested by Jortin, Qimrtos Curtius, Yitnnrias, and other 

hBaJ^em wnkni» ad also by the relations of modem traTellers, 

«i^o bacfe dcsobed IIb mina.* 



IX. llmS^irf tfike tmnwBeTioii of Sodom <md Gomor^ 
rflfc 



Is ofKa^ attastsd hy Diodoms IKculos, 8trabo, Solhius, Ta« 
dta:^ f&7, and Joeephna ; whose accounts main^ agree with 
die llHaie j a ar r ati ye ; and their reports concerning the physical 
afpmnan ef die Dead Sea are confirmed in all material points 
1^ lb lelsiicsss of modem tiaTeDers.^ 

X Ben&oBt Alexaodar Polyhistor from Eupolemas and 
Jlielo (writars moie aneient than himself), Nicolaua Da- 
flBscoraSy Ait^anos, and other ancient historians cited by 
Joee^tsa and Eosebins, make express and honourable men- 
tkm ciAbrakamj Aaac, Jacobs and Jotephy agreeing with the 
aoeoonfeB of Mqmb ; and Joaephos states that Hecatcus wrote 
a book eoDcemiitf Ahxatom, which was extant in his time, 
tho^ it is now lost.* 

XL That Bioses was not a mytholojrical person (as hasre- 

QBody been affirmud, contrary to all history^ but a real 

ikmit fm and an pmimwit kjgislator, we have already shown 

kafsecediBgnge.* To the testimonies there adduced, we 

naj add, ^atu^ dqpartora of the Israelites from Egrpt, and 

their naaedoQS pasaafe of the Red See, is attestcSfby Be- 

Boeu, Aitajanos, Strabo, Diodoms Siculus, Numenius, Jua- 

IB, and Tadtos. Of these, the testimonies of Axtapanus and 

Dipdoras aie pvticulaxly worthy of notice. 

AoeonSag to Artapanns, the Heliopolitans gave the following 

t of the passage of the Red Sea :-^ The king of Egypt, 

I the Jews had departed from his country, pursued them 

■menae army, beriring along with him the consecrated 

Bnt M oa o s haring by the divine command struck the 

( with his rod, they pitted ssonder, and afibrded a free paa- 

«fe to the Israefiftea. The Egyptians attempted to loUow them, 

vhm five saddenly flashed in their &ces, and die sea returning 

la ila aaad Htannrf, brought an univenal destruction u^ their 

amy.'^ A ■mifau' tradition, thongh less minutely particular, is 

aHBli0nBi by Diodoros, as subsisting even at the time when he 

naote. Be nl8tBa» diat aasong the khthyopbagi, the natives of 

Ae tpat, a-tiadition is given, which is puis arv e d from their an- 

. tfast by a gipeat ebb of the waters, the whole boaom of the 

dry, diacJ os iu g ita weeds, the sea rolling upon the 

K. Bat the bare earth having been rendered visible 

the very bottom of the abyss, the tide returning in its 

Maqidi wiiiuitd tlae pawags once moce to its fimner oandition.> 

H« is the old traditien of tibe eonntry even yet extinct Aecord- 

iag Is a learned and re^Mctable modem traveller, the inhabit- 

■ikflf Coroadd and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of 

^M Sea) to this day preserve the remendirance of die de- 

IbvmK ef the Israe&es ; which event is further confirmed by 

^Bi&Ssa bemg caOed, by the Arabian gsographers, the Moa 

^ MM. Jod. Bb. t e. 4. (iL c. 5.) 1 3. 
t,ta Prmp. Bvug. fib. iz. c 14. 
tttmmiem above ssdced sr« clveii st Itagth bj Mr. Vib«r,Hom 




miem^wtLLBp. U%-V79. See also Dr. Hales>8 AnalTtia, voL L pp. 310 
& Mtf Ifr. Kcb's Memoini on the Ruine of Bsbyloo, 8to. 1818 ; aadpsr- 
btfy XrtLWL Porter's Travels in Ctoorgts, Ferals, Ac. vol ii pp. 308— 
■ten ^tam raiM are descilbed as they appeared in November, 18ia 



PP-* 

„ d aatbey appeared in November, 18ia 

« Biodflic fib. jaz.e.98. toB. Ttfi. pp. 418-Cn. edit. Bipent. 8tnbo, lib. 
art. SB. MI87. UBS. edit Ozoa. floUnoa, c. 36. TScHua, Hiat. Ub. ▼. c 6. (aL 
ZjIGt, ffisL Nat. Ub. v. c 16. Ub. zxzv. c 1& Joaephus, de BeU. Jodltb. 



a.c. 



^«W 



14. F«b«r, VOL I. pp. ir 
Ina, AaL Jod. lib. i. e.7. 



171-174. 



Boaebioa, Pr«p. Evaoc. fib. iz. ec 17*- 
^»ove relerred la are giveo at length In Mr. Faber^ 



^Thaairir. vol. i. pp. 174—101. 



te.6.97. This dreniastsnce (Mr. Fkber 
as ircfl as being 



lilh Ugblning, as i 
iaPa^tauvfi.!?., 



*1Mflk.» bi e 3a(vol.liLp.27i.atft.Blpsak) 



«/j:e/nMB,thKtis,ofdealraotmu» "The *ei7coanti]r,hideeG, 
where the event is said to have haf^pened, bears testmionj in 
some degree to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative. Still ia 
the acnptural E/ham denominated JEUi t the wilderness of 
Shur, the mountain of SiHoi, and the country of Paran, are still 
known by the same names ;>o and Marahy Elatk, and Midian 
are stiB amiliar to the ears of the Arabs. The grove <^ Elim 
yet remains ; and its twelve fountains have neidier decreased nor 
diminished in naadber smoe the days of Moses*"" 

Xn. Further, the hkatmsh wai T iiia bo mo w eb ucajsa 
from the aocounta communicated in the Scri pti e o , and atferi- 
buted to their dutiea diatinctioBft aimilar to those which are 
ascribed to the Divine Migeaty, idien God manif^atod hiuelf 
to the worid. That, bo4h poets and historians represrated 
the heathen deities to be Tailed in elouds, as Jetovah ap- 
psarad. 

Many of their religions institations were Mhaanae eiidHithr de- 
rived fNNn the Mosaic appointaiento, as thatof isarriage and the 
oh se r v a noe of stated days, partioolariy of the Sabbath, amongthe 
Cheeks and Komans, and, indeed, among ahnostaQ nations. The 
rile of ciKumciBion, whidi was appointed by Ckid as a sign ef a 
distinctive covenant with Abraham, and derigned to be ezpres- 
Mve of spiritual purity ,>' was adopted by sevarsl nations not de- 
scended from that patriardi, as the Egyptians, Colchians, and 
others.!' There are likewiss otiier partienlsfB in whidi the 
Geeeks and Romans appear to have bocfowed cnsto— frem die 
Jews. Thns, Solon, e<mformabfy to the Jewish pmctiee, decreed 
that the time ef the son aetting on the mountains should be 
deemed the last hour of the day. This law was eopied into the 
laws of ^e twelve tiMes, and obaerwd by the Romans ; whose 
laws concerning the inheritance and adoption of ehiUren, letribo- 
tion in puniriiraent of c o rp o ie al injuries, and other points, seem 
to have been framed on principles sanctioned by Mosss ; and 
traces of resemblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes are 
still to be diseevered in the Inatitates of Justinian. The Jewish 
custom of orphan giris manying their next ef kin also obtained 
among the heathens. The appropriation of a tenth part of the 
spoils, of the produoe of lands, and of other things, to religious 
purposes, is mentioned by many pagan writers. Lycurgus distri* 
bated the possesrion of lands by lot, and rendered them inalien- 
able. Those ieaste, in which servants were put on an equality 
vrtth their masters, were apparently borrowed from the Jews, and 
fWan the feast of tabernacles : and the reverence which the Jews 
paid to the state of the moon also influenced the Lacedemonians, 
who are supposed to have been early connected with the Jews ; 
and who, in consequence of their superstition, having delayed the 
mardi of their array till afler the new moon, were thus deprived 
of participating in the honoor of Uie celebrated battle of Mara- 
thon, as they did not arriw till the day afler it had taken plaoe.i^ 

The preceding statements and fhcts are surely sufficient to 
satisfy any eanaid inquirer, that the principal facts related in 
the books of Moses do not depend upon his solitarr testimony ; 
bnt that they are supported by the concurrent Tolee of all na- 
tions. Upon what pnneiple can this oamcidenee be aooonnted 
for, if Moses had not been a real person, and if die erento rs- 
cotded by him had not actually occurred 1 

XIIL Many other things, which the Old TMament rebtas 
to hswe hapfNened, subsequently to the giving of the law until 
the Babyloniah captivity, ars to be fouiA among proAme writ- 
ers. AfewofthesesliaUbeaddaoed>-Thns, 

• Dr.Sbsw^ travels in Barbary and tbe Levant, vol ti. pp. 99^ lOa Edfaib. 
1808. 

•• Nlebuhr'8 Travels, vol. t pp. 180. 191. _ 

M Paber, voL i. 00.189—191. Bee aloo Haet*s DemoBiCratio BvangeUcs, 
prop. Iv. vol I. pp. 73— 163., wbere verv munerDoa additional collateral tee* 
Umonles are given to the credibility of the Mosaic writings. 

ta Compare Gen. xvtt. 12. Worn. H. 9B^ 29. PbU. IH. & 

■a A sBodera opposeref tbe Bibls has q^irsMd; contrary to sU hlatoiy, that 
~ m borrowed tbe rite of aifwuneWoB from tbe F — " 



Egjptiaos. From an 

obecare'paen«e in He'rodoCoa, who wrote aeteral handredyeara after 

Moses (and wbo collected hie tafbrowlkm from tlte EfTptian prleats. whoee 

«jKti»vi«ant claims to antiqaltf have long since been reuitedX^Mome learued 

lea h«ve een/aefuf ed that tbe Hebrewa derived It from the Egyptians ; bat 

mjeotorea are not proofs. Indeed, so Uttte dependence can be placed on 

lelhtatortcal tradWona of the Bgyptlana, the fClaehood of which has beea 



•nosed bv Sir John Maraham, that It ia more than probable that the Egyp* 
dans derived it from the Hebrewa or IshmaoUtea ; altboogh, at (his distance 
of time, It is impossible to account for tbe way in which circumcision be* 
came estabUahed among the Egyptians. It Is, raoreorer, worthy of remarl^ 
that the practice of this rite among the Hebrewa Uflbred very oooalderaoly 
frtm thai of the l^ypdans. AmMg the former, it was a rtUgimu cars- 



mooy performed on the eighth day after the biriK of the male child j bat 
among the latter H waa a point or mere d»eeocy and cleanliness, «o4 was 
aolperformed ontQ ihe tfinssath jwar^ and then upon Mrsens of botb 
sexes. See Maraham's Chroolcos Cenm JBgyptlacus, and Spencer, de U 
gibtiBHer^rsonnn. . ^ .. 

M Bp. Oray's OoMieetlon between Saered and ProAne Uteratme. fo) I 
pp.lfl^-19a Haet.I>emonstialleBfwiflellca,ataapra. 
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CREDIBILITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 



ICi 



1. From the stoiy of Motet't rod (Exod. iv. 17.) the heathens 
invented the £giblee of the Thynue of Bacchni, and the Cadaoeus 
of Mercury. 

8. Thecircanutanoeof /«;^A/AaA'« devoting hit daughter gave 
fine to the story of Iphigenia heing sacrificed by her &ther Aga- 
menuion. 

' 3. The story of Scylla having cut off the purple lock of her 
fiUher Nisus, king of Megara, and given it to his enemy, Minos 
(with whom he was then at war), and by that means destroyed 
both him and his kingdom, was in all probability taken from die 
history of Samton't being' thaved* 

4, When Herodotus, the £uher of pro&ne history, tells us, from 
the priests of Egypt, that their traditions had infonned them, that 
in very remote ages the sun had four times departed from his re- 
fokr course, having twice set where he ought to have risen, and 
twice risen where he ought to have set ; it is impossible to read 
this most singular tradition, without recollecting the narrative in 
the book of Joshua, which relates, ** That the eun atood atill in 
the midet of heaven^ and hatted not to go down about a vhole 
day t** and the &ct related in the history of Hezekiah, ** that the 
tun TPent back ten degreet, on the dial of AhazP The priests 
of Egypt professed to explain the revolutions of the Nile, the fer- 
tility of their country, and the state of public health, by the in- 
fluence of the sun ; and, therefore, in mentioning the unexampled 
traditional phenomena alluded to, they adverted to a circum- 
stance, whidi to them appeared as renu^ble as the facts them- 
selves, that those singular deviations of the sun from his course 
had produced no sensible effects on the stale of the river, on the 
productions of the soil, on the progress of diseases, or on deaths. 
The circumstances are not mentioned in the same form by Joshua 
and Herodotus, but they are in substance the same in both the 
narratives. And, supposing the traditions to have been founded 
on facts, it can scarcely be doubted that they relate to the same 
events ; especially when we recollect, that where so much was 
ascribed to the influence of the sun, such remarkable deviations 
from the course of ordinary experience could not fiul to be handed 
down through many agM.^ 

5. Eupolemus and Dius, as quoted by Eusebius and Grotius, 
mention many remarkable circumstances of David and Solomon, 
agreeing with the Old Testament history ;> and Herodotus has a 
remarkable passage which evidently refers to the destruction of 
the Assyrians in the reign of Hezekiah, in which he mentions 
Sennacherib by name.' As we advance further to the Assyrian 
monarchy, the Scripture accounts agree with the profane ones 
rectified ; and when we descend still lower to the era of Nabon- 
assar and to the kings of Babylon and Persia, who are posterior 
to thb era, and are recorded in Ptolemy's canon or series of them, 
we find the agreement of sacred and profane history much more 
exact; there being certain criteria in profane history for fixing the 
facts related in it And it is remarkable, that not only the direct 
relations of the historical books, but also the indirect mention of 
things in the prophecies, correspond with the true chronology ; 
which isan unquestionable evidence for their genuineness and truth. 

The history contained in the Old Testament is throughout 
distinct, methodical, and consistent ; while profane history 
is utterly deficient in the first ages, and full of fictions in 
the succeeding ages ; and becomes clear and precise in the 
princioal facts, only about the period when the Old Testa- 
ment nistory ends : so that the latter corrects and regulates 
the former, and renders it intelligible in many instances 
which must otherwise be ffiven up as utterly inexplicable. 
How then can we suppose 3ie Old Testament Mstory not to 
oe genuine and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and 
not only continue undiscovered, but even to increase to a most 
audacious height in a nation, that, of all others, kept the most 
exact accounts of time ? It is further worthy of remark, that 
this same nation, who may not have lost so much as one 
year from the creation of the world to the Babylonish capti-< 
▼ity, as soon as they were depriyed of the assistance of the 
urophets, became tne most inaccurate in their methods of 
keeping time ; there beinff nothing more erroneous than the 
accounts of Josephus ana the modem Jews, from the time 
of Cjrrus to that of Alexander the Great: notwithstanding 
that all the requisite aids might easily have been borrowed 
from the neighbouring nations, who now kept regular annals. 
Whence it appears that the exactness of the sacred history 
was owing to divine assistance.^ To the preceding con- 

» Herodotus, Eateroe, pp. 144, I4fi. ediu VaUoB. 

« Busebius, Prap. Evaog. lib. U. cc. 30—34. 39—41. Joaephoa, Ant Jud. 
Hb. vill. c. 2. • Ub. ii. c 141. 

« Tlie vaiioua proofn of tho facta above atared may be seen in Dr. Ed* 
wvdaon Scripture, vol. I. pp. 193-823L SirH. M. WeQwood's Discourses, 
luv IS 19. Hartlej on Man. vol. II. p. 116. 



siderations and fiu;t8 we inajr add, that the manners oC the per 
sons mentioned in th^ Scriptures are characterized by th£t 
simplicity and plainness, which is also ascribed to thB first 
ages of tne world by pagan writers, and both of them con 
cur to prove the novel^ of the then present race, and conse 
quently the detuge. 

XIV. Lastly, the Fkrtilitf of the soil op Palestine, 
which is so frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, 

Is confirmed by the unanimous testimony of ancient writera,^ 
as well as of most, if not all, the travellers who have viuted that 
country.^ Its pretent reduced and miserable state, therefore, 
furnishes no ground for the objection which some modem oppo- 
sers of reveladon have raised against the Bible. Were Palestine 
to be as well inhabited and as well cultivated as formerly, it« 
produce would exceed all calculation. 

Besides these attestations from natural and profane histc^, 
we may consider the Jews themselves as bearing testimony 
to this day, in all countries of the world, to tne truth of 
their ancient history, that is, to the truth of the Old and New 
Testaments. JUow this, and it will be easy to see how they 
should still persist in their attachment to that religion, those 
laws, and tnose predictions which so manifestly condemn 
them, both in past times and in the present. Suppose, how- 
eyer, that any considerable alterations have been made in 
their ancient history, — that is, any such alteration as may 
answer the purposes of infidelity, and their present stato 
will be inexplicable,^ 



§ 2. TESTIMONIES OF PROFANE WRITERS TO THB CREmiHLITY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

L TetHmoniet of Je-with and Pagan Authort U the account 
of Princes and Govemort mentioned in the JsTew Teeta- 
ment, — ^11. Tettimoniet to the character of the Je-mth J^a- 
tion, vhich are either directly mentioned tr incidentalit/ 
alluded to therein, — ^IIL Similar Tettimoniet to the Charac- 
ter of heathen JSTationt, — Vf, Tettimoniet of Jevith Ad- 
vertariet to the J^ame and Faith of Chritt, — 1, Of Joto 
phut,^2. Of the Talmudt.^Y. Tettimoniet of heathen 
Advertariet to the character of Jesus Christ— 1. Pontius 
Pilate4 — 2. Suetoniut, — 3. Tacitut, — 4. Pliny the Younger, 
— 6. jEliut Lampridiut, — 6. Celtut, — 7. Po^hyry. — 8. 
Julian, — 9. Moluimmed, — Tettimoniet of heathen Adver^ 
tariet to the doctrine t^ character , innocency of life, and 
conttancy of the First Christians in the profettion of their 
faith* — 1. Tacitut, confirmed by Suetoniut, Martial, ami 
JuvenaL — 2, Pliny the Younger and Trajan, — 3. CeUut, — 
4. Lucian, — 5. Epictetut, Marcut, Antoninus, Oaten, ami 
Porphyry, '^%. Julian, — VI. Refutation of the objection to 
the Credibility of the Scripture History, -which hat been 
raited from the tilence of profane hittoriant to the facti 
therein recorded, — That tilence accounted for, by the facts 
— 1. That many of their books are lott, — 2. That other i 
are defective* — ^. That no profane historians now exrtctn 
take notice of aU occurrences vnthin the period describei 
by them* — 4. Reasons -why they -mould slight the factm re 
lating to Jesus Christ as fabulous, — Result of the preceeiini 
facts and arguments, — J\ro history in the -world is so certain 
as that related in the Old and J^ew Testament, 

Striking as is the evidence for the credibility acd truti 
of the facts and events related in the Old Testament* fai 
nished by natural and civil history, the books of the Ne-^ 
Testament are verified in a manner still more illustrious 
these books being written, and the facts mentioned in thci 
being transacted, during tiie times of Augustus, Tibeiiui 
and the succeeding Cesars. The learned and most exai 
Dr. Lardner has collected from profane writers a variety o 
important testimonies to the trutn of the New Testament, i 
the first part of his " Credibility of the Gospel History, 
and also in his " Jewish and Heathen Testimonies ;** froi 
which elaborate works the following particulars are chiefl 
abridged. The results of his observations may be arrange 

• fl«e Joseubua, Ant Jud. lib. v.c. I. 121. lib. xv. c. 6. SI. De BelL Ju 
lib. ill. c. 3. $2. and Hec«tiDu» in Josephus, contr. Apion. Ub. i. 1 22. Pjin 
llitt. Nat lib. ▼. c. 17. Tacitus, Hist. Ub. v. c 6. Justin, lib. xxxvl. o. 
and Aminianus Miirceilinus lib. xiv. c. 26. 

• See panicularly the CeMitnonies of Maundrell and Dr. Sbaw, coDec ti 
in Dr. BfacliniKht'a Uarmony, vol. I. dtocoorsM vi. and vii. Dr. fi. j 
Clarke's Travel«>, part it. pp. 620, £21 4to. or voL It. pp. 238— 2B5. 8to. «c« 
floe also vol ii. part i. chap. ii. sect U. I Ui. in^ra, 

« Hartlej on Mao, voL U. p. 117. 
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Mder the foll<ywiiiff heads ; to. Testimooiet of Jewish and 
ftigan snihors to tBe account of princes and govemors men- 
fiooed in t^ New Testament ;— Testimonies to the characteT 
of the Jewish and heathen nations, which are either directly 
Mentioned, or incidentally alluded to therein ;— Testimonies 
of Jewish adTersaiies to the name and faith of Christ ; — 
Testimonies of PsL§;an adyeraaries to the character of Jesus 
Christ, and also relatiYe to the doctrines, character, inno- 
oency of life, and constancy of the first Christians in the 
pfofeulon of theii &ith. 
L TkSTntoiius Of Jewish and Pasan Authors to the 

AOCOQHT or PaiVCCS and GoTKRNOBS ftOEimOMRD Uf TH£ 

New TnrrAMKXT. 

JoMfihns sod Tuious heathen writers mention Herod, 
AickeVana, Posfiss Pilate, and other persons, whose names 
oeeox in the Kev Testament; and they differ hot little from 
tte enrangdioj tistorians, concerning their offices and cha- 



l. Tnm (fe Xew Testament we learn that Jesus was hom 
It BctUeka of Jndsa in the days of Hbbos the king; and 
J iMtp hai iifenns os that a prince of that name reigned over all 
Jodnt ht thiitj-«even years, even to the reign of Augustus. 
Ccaeeabg thb Herod, Matthew (ii. 1—16.) relates that he 
eanmaaied all the male children in Bethlehem and its immedi- 
ate fidnity to be pot to death ; because he had heud, that in 
that plan was bom one who was to be the king of the Jews, 
r* wa, who are accustomed to the finer leelingi of Christianity, 
ifaii ^peais slmosC incredible ; but the character of Herod, as 
portnyed fay Jooephus, is such a compound of ambition and 
ttagmaMTj cmel^, as renderB the evangelical narrative periectly 
cmfible. Henid left three sons, Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and 
Fhiiip, aaaoog whom his territories were divided. According to 
iosrphos, Hetod by his will appointed Archelaus to succeed him 
in Jodca, with the title of king ; and assigned the rest of tus 
loouuoBs to Herod Antipas as tetrarch of Galilee, and to Philip 
tt tetmefa of Trachonitis and the neighbouring countries ; and, 
nsffiag to the narrative of Luke (iiL l.V theee two princes 
««xe tctnrchs in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Canr. 

2. The wiU of Haaon, however, being only partially confirmed 
tff Aogmtat, Azctielaos was appointed ruler over Judsa and 
fAuaes w^ the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity being with- 
fadd onlil he shoold deserve it But Aichelaus soon atsumed 
Ike title ; and Joaephus, who has given us an account of this 
liM>firinn, calls hun the king that succeeded Herod, and has 
and the verb rriffning with reference to the duration of his 
govemacnL It hkevrise appears from the Jewish historian, that 
Ar^cIkds vras a croel and tyraimical prince. All these drcum- 
<feMces sOest the veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who says 
(u.tl.) that when Joseph heard that ^irchelaut tUd aaieir 
t» Jmdxa, in the roam of hit father Herod, he vaa afraid to 
ft thither, and turned aeide into the partt of GaUleef which 
were aader the jnriadiction of Herod Antipas. 

3. Lake idaies (Acts xiL 1 — 3.) that Hsaoa the kin^ 

stretched forth his hand to vex certain of the church, and 

thai he killed Jameo, the brother of John, -with the rword, and 

hetamae he sow that it plbaskd the Jevty he proceeded further 

m take Peter aUa, The correctness of this statement is also 

naBimed by Joaephos, from whom we leara that this Herod 

was a gmiid a utt ot Herod the Great, whom the favour of the 

■■ yiui s Cafignla and Claudius had rused to royal dignity, and 

^wkas nearly all the territories that had becji possessed by 

Ms yindfcthrr were gradually restored. He was also exceed- 

■^ aealoas for the institutions and customs of the Jews ; and 

^ aest sf his accounts for his putting James to death, and 

csaiig Pefier to be apprehended. The death of this monarch 

■ Mhlri \j Luke and Josephus with m much harmony, that, if 

the Isikr bad been a Christian, one would have certainly bs- 

fievisd itefaa intended to write a commentary on that narrative. 

Thk kam^tty uKMUurch had deferred giving an audience to the 

TfBsa aid 8idonian ambassadors, who had solicited peace with 

ka, oaiO a certain day.* And upon a set daj/^ Herod, arrayed 

fc rafol mpparei<, aat upon hit throne,* and made an oration 

(Am. Jod. lib. rriii. c. 8. f 2.)ha«not mentioned this partica- 
ce : but be ioforms ns, that the termination of the kind's 
a feacival whieh bad been appointed in honour of the cmpe- 
Heoee we tamj conceive why Ilerod deferred to reeerre 
■■ froai Tjn and Sidoo aotll that particular day, vis. that be 
vMwself witli so much freater pomp to the people. 

isfy. h was the second day of the 



this day ejcpresslj 
•sfaibited at Cssarea, In honour of the emperor. 

I ays (hat he came into the theatre, eariy to the morning 

^"^WBd m a robe or ament made uhoU ^ silver (r7sA.«* i»f wra/ti »«« •! I 



unio them. And the people gene a ahomi, aajfing, <*/( ia the 
vaice of a God, and not of a man,*** And immetliately the 
angel of the Lord tmote him,^ becaute he gave not God the 
glory. ^ And he vat eaten of -marmat^ and gave up the ghott 
(Acts ziL 30 — 23.) Both historians rehite the £ict, as to the 
chief particulars, in the same manner. Luke describe the pride 
of the king, as well as the nature of his illness, mora circum- 
stantially ; and omits a superstitious addition which is recorded 
by Josephus : — a proof that the former surpasses in fidelity, accu- 
racy, and judgment, even this learned historian of the Jews.* 
Herod had three daughters, Bemioe, Mariamne, and Drusilla ; 
the last of whom, aoconling to Josephus and Luke, was nutrried 
to Felix, who was appointed governor of Judiaa on the death 
of Herod. 

4. According to the testimonies of Tacitus and Josephus, this 
Faux was an oppressive, avaricioua, and ^lannical governor, 
who had persuaded Drusilla to abandon her lawful husband, 
Aiizus, king of the Emesenes, and to live with him. It was 
not imnatural for such a man to tremble, when Paul reatoned 
of righteauanett, temperance, and Jn^gment to come, and to 
hope that the Apostle would have given him money to liberate 
him. (Acts xxiv. 25, 36.)» 

6. Luke (Acts xviii. 14---16.) gives an honourable character 
of the temper and manners of Gallic ;io and this account is 
confirmed by Galliots brother, the celebrated philosopher Seneca, 
who represents him as a man of a sweet and gentle disposition, 
and of much generositj and virtue.ii Gallic is styled by the 
evangelical historian, in our translation, the deputy, but in the 
original Greek, the proconaul of Achaia.*< The accuracy of 
Liike, in this instance, is very remarkable. In the partition of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, Macedonia and Achaia 
were assigned to the people and senate of Rome ; but, in the 
reign of Tiberias, they were at their own request transferred to 
the emperor. In the reign of Claudius (a. u. o. 797, a. d. 44), 
they were again restored to the senate, after which time procon- 
suls were sent into this coimtry. Paul was brought before Gallio, 
A. n. 62 or fid, consequently he was proconsul of Achaia, at 
Luke expreasly terms blm. There is likewise a peculiar pro 
priety in the name of the province of which Gallio was procon- 
sul The country subject to him was all Greece ; but the proper 
name of the province among the Romans was Achaia, as appears 

■pyw^tv «-i)r««K^ivi|* liAZAK) of most wonderfiil workmanship; and that 
the reflection of the rays of the rising sun from the sliver gave him a 
majestic and awful appearance. 

« In a short time (saya Josephus) his flatterers exclaimed, one from one 
place and one (Vom another (though not for his sood), tliat " ne was a God ;" 
and they entreated him to be propitious to them, saying, "Hitiierto we 
have reverenced thee as a man, but henceforth we acknowledge tliai thou 
art exalted above mortal nature." 

• Josephus hss here hiserted a superstitious story, that Herod, shortiv 
after, looking up, perceived an owl sitting on a certain cord over his head, 
which he held to be an evil omen. The fact itself be thus relates :— Im- 
mediately aAer, he was seized with pains in his bowels, extremely violent 
at the very first, and was carried to his palace f I ' 

• The very same cause is assigned by Josephus, vis. Because the king 
had neither reproved his flatterers, nor rejected their Imploua adulation. 

V Josephus has not described the disease to circumstantially : he relates 
that Herod died, worn out by the excruciatinir pain in his bowels. Luke 
slates that he teat eaten qf toorm*. These narrativea are perfectly con- 
sistent Luke relates the cause, Josepiius the ^ect of his disease ; on the 
nature of which the reader may consult Dr. Mead's Medica Sacra, c. 6. 

• Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 314, 315. 

• The proofs of all the above particulars are stated, at length, by Dr. 
Lardnor, in his Credibility of the Ooanel History, part i. book i. chap. 1.— 
Works, vol I. pp. 11—31. 8vo. or voU I pp. 9-20. 4io. 

*• Prom the conduct of tiallio on the occasion described by the evange- 
list Luke in Acts xviii. I4-l«.the terms "OaUionism" snd "GslUo like" 
have been invented, and are not uofrequenUv though erroneously u«ed^ to 
denote uuer indifference to religion. But " that he took not cognisance 
of the cause which was brought before him proceeded not fVom his sta> 
pidity, indolence, or negiieence, but from his strict adherence to the Ro- 
man Isws." "It is well known, that the aflairsof religion were slways 

a principal part of the care of the Roman magistrates and senste ; and as 
they had many laws on that suhiect, so we frequently read of their execu- 
tion. The true reason, why Gallio did not interpose in the aflkir brought 
before him, was, becsuse the senate and emperors had by various decrees, 
and particularly the then reigning emperor Claudlua, allowed the Jews 
ever? where under tlielr dominion to sovem themselves accordlDg to their 
own laws in all matters of religion. This bring such, he esteemed k not 
of his cognizance : therefore ne says (verse 16.) * I will be no judge <^ 
such niaitera:' had you accused this man of injustice, violence, or cnmos 
sgainst the state, I would willingly have heard you ; but I am not aetit here 
as a judge of your religious differences: these are to be rr>ctified among 
yourselves." Biscoe on the Acts, p. 66. Oxford edition, 1829. p. 66. 

<> "Solebam tibi dicere, Gallioncm fratrem meum (quem nemo non 
panim ainat, etiam qui amare plus noo potest^ aha vitia non nosse, hoe 
etiam (r. e. adulatlonem) odisse.— Nemo enim mortalium uni tarn dulcis 
est, quam hie omnibus.— Hoe auoqoe loco blanditiis tuis restiUt, nt excla- 
mares invcnisse te inexpugnaoilem virum adversus insidiaa, quas nemo 
non hi tinum recipit" L. Auil Seneca, Natural. Quasst. lib. iv. In pr«£ 
Op. torn. iv. p. 267. edit Bipont The learned John Selden, in a letter to 
Archbishop Usher, hss collected the varioua passsges, which are to be 
found in the ancient classic sothors, relslhre to OalUa Beldeni Opera. 
torn. ii. part IL cols. 1712 snd 1713. 

— r«XX««vi» ANOrnATBTONTOZ T« Axmtmt. ActSSVlu 11 
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fixun warious postgea of Roman histoiians, and especially from 
the teaumony of ue Greek geographer Pausanian, which are 
given at length by Dr. Lardner.* 

II. Equally striking with the preceding testimonies to the 
credibility of the New Testament history, is the agreement 
between the evangelical historians and procaine writers, rela- 
tive to the Sects, Morals, and Customs of the Jews. 

1. Thus it appaazB firom Joiephua, that they enjoyed the free 
azMciae of dieir raligion, with likt power of accusing and proae- 
onting, but not of putting any man to deadi. In consequence of 
this power, they importuned Pilate to crucify Jesus ; and when 
be commanded them to take him and crucify him, thi^ said, li w 
not lawful for U9 to put any man to death. (John xvlii. 31.) 

2. Further, it appears from Philo, Josephus, and other writers, 
that the Jews were dispersed into many countries, befbce the de- 
slBoction of Jerusalem ; and Lake tells us, in d^rsnt parts of 
the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul preached in the Jewish syna- 
gogues at Antioch, Iconium, Thsasilonica, Athens^ Ephesus, 
and Rome. 

8. The accounts related by the evangelists, of die sects of 
Pharisees, Sadnceea, and Herodians, as well as of the depranty 
of the Jewish nation, in the time of Christ, and of the antipathy 
that subsisted between the Samaritans and the Jews, are iJl 
oonfirmed by Josephus ; and the Roman mode of treating prison- 
ers, and crucifying criminals, as mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, is corroborated by the teatimonies of Cicero, Plutaich, and 
other writers, who have incidentally meotioned iL> Aocovding 
to Luke's narrative (Acta ix. 86.), the perscm whom Peter raised 
from die dead at Joppa was named Tabitha or Doreaa ; and it 
appeara from Joaephua that thia name was at that time in com- 
mon uae.* The aame evangeliat relates, that there was a great 
ftunine throughout the land of Judea, in the reign of the empe- 
ror Claudiua (Acta xL 28, 29.) : Joaephua alao mentiona thia 
ealamity, which began in the fourth year of that reign, but raged 
chiefly in the two following years ; and says, that many persons 
died for want of means to procure food«^ 

4. When Paul was taken priKmer, in conaequence of an uproar 
which the Jews at Jerusalem had exdted against him, the Roman 
chiliarch, according to the relation of Luke (Acts xxL 38.), asked 
him — Art thou not that Egyptian^ vihich before theee daya (or 
a short time since) madeat an uproar, and leddeat out into the 
-wildemean four thoutand men, that -mere murderert ? Joaephua 
has recorded at length the tranaaction here incidentally mention- 
ed. During the government of Felix, and conaequently at the 
tuue alluded to by Luke, an Egyptisji, who pretended to be a 
prophet, led into the wildemeaa aeveral thouaand men, and 
marched against Jeruaalem, pronuaing that the walls should frdl 
down at his command. Bat Felix marched out of the city with 
a strong force, and attacked the impostor, who eacaped widi only 
a small part of his army. There is a remarkable agreement be- 
tween the chiliarch or chief captain in the Acts and Joaephua. 
The former aaya, Art thou not that Eotptiaw 1 Joaephua haa 
nowhere mentioned the name of thia man, but calla him thx 
E^ptian^ and thx EeTFTiAH faloe prophet,^ 

5. In Acte vL 9. the aacred historian ** speaks of a synagogue 
at Jeruaalem belonging to a daaa of persona whom he oidls 
A/CfrW (in our version rendered Libertines), <'a term which 
is evidently the same with the Latin JJhertini. Now, whatever 
meaning we affix to this word (for it is variously explained) — 
whether we understand emancipated slaves, or the sons of 
Mnandpated slaves, — they must have been the slaves, or the 
MQs of slaves to Roman masters: otherwise the Latin word 
idbertini would not apply to them. That among persons of this 
description there were many at Rome, who professed die Jewish 
religion, whether slaves of Jewish origin, or proaelytea after 
manumisaion, is nothing very extraordinary. But that they 
rfiould have been so numerous at Jerusalem as to have a syna- 
gogue in that city, built for their particular use, appears at least 
te be more than might be expected. Some commentators, there- 
fore, have supposed that the term in question, instead of denoting 
emancipated Roman slaves, or the sons of such persons, was an. 
adjective belonging to the name of some city or district : while 
others, on mere conjecture, have proposed to alter the term itaelf. 

• Lardnees Credibilitjr, part I book I chap. i. S xii.— Works, vol. i. p. 
J-^. »T0. or vol. 1. p. 20. 4to. 

« The above noticed paitlcalara are iUnatmed, infra. Vol. II. Dr. Lar.t- 
nnr has treated them at AiU ienath tn his Credibility, part i. book i. chapters 
u. -X. Works, vol. I. pp. 33— aS7. 8vo. : or vol. L pp. 90—130. 4lo. 

• Ottii Spi-^Uegium ex Josephoad Novi Ttosiamenli lUuilratiooejii, pp. 
:<. -m. 8va Li«. Batl741. 

• Ant. Jud. lib. XX. c. 2.Jine, and c 6. $ 2. 

» |jirdnor*8 CredlbUiiy, part I. book fi. chap. vOL Works, vnl. I pp. 

. . .mfl. ?va. ; or vol i. pp. ~* ~* '' 



But the whole difficulty is removed by a passage in the i 
book of the '^ Annals of Tacitua;*'^^ from which it appears tbat 
the persons whom that historian describee aa being libertim 
generis, and infected (as he calla it) with foreign — that is, with 
Jewish — superstition, were so numerous in the time of the empe- 
ror Tiberius, that four thousand of them, who were of age to 
carry arms, were sent to the island of Sardinia; and that all the 
rest of them were ordered, either to renounce their religion, or to 
depart from Italy before a day appointed. This statement of 
Tacitus is confirmed by Suetonius,' who relates that Tiberias 
disposed of the young men among Uie Jews, then at Rome (un- 
der pretence of their aerving in the ware) in provinoea of an 
unhealthy climate ; and that he banished from the dty all tfie 
reat of that nation, or proaelytea to that religion, under penalty 
of being condemned to alavery for life, if they did not eooaply 
with his commands. We can now therefiore account for the mnn- 
ber of Libertini in Judsa, at the period of which Luke was 
apeaking, which was about fifteen yeara after their bamahaent 
fipom Italy. 

m. The Chaiuctebs and Purbottb or thi Hbatbsb 
Natioms, whidi are incidentally introduced into the New 
Testament, are equally corroborated by ^be testimonies of 
pra&ne writers. 

1. The diligent investigation and purauit of wisdom formed 
the geneml dmracter of the Greeks. 

Thus Pan! declares, — the Greeko oeek after wiedom (1 Ca*. 
L S2.): and this account of them is amply attested by all the au- 
thors of thoae timea, who take notice of their avidity in tfie 
cultivation of philoaophy and litemture. Not to muMpiy muM- 
ceaaary evidence, we may remark that there ia a passage in 
Horoftotus, which most strongly corroborates Paul's character ot 
them. He aaya, that &e Peloponnesians " afiSrm, that Anacbai- 
sis was aent by the Scythian monarch into Greece, for the ezpreaa 
purpose of improving himaelf in tcienee ; and tlMy add, timt at 
hia return he informed hia employer, that all the people of Greece 
-mere occupied in ocient^lc pureuito, except the Xtfcecfeaio- 
niatu"^ To this general character of the Greeka, there are 
many alluaiims in the writings of Paul. He infonns ua, that 
they regarded the Christian doctrine with sovereign contempt, as 
fooUehneu, because it was not ornamented with wiadom of 
woida, and with the figums and flowers of a vain and showy 
rhetoric ; and he urges this very circumstance as a signal proof 
of the divine truth and authority of the Christian rel%ion, that 
it made a rapid and triumphant progress in the world, and even 
among this very refined and philosophical people, though totally 
divested of all those studied deconlions wiUi which th«r several 
schemes of philosophy were so industriously embellished. Thus 
he tells the Corinthians that when he first published die ChMpel 
among them, he studied not to ornament it by elegance of diction, 
or by the dii^ay of superior wisdom ; for it was his fixed deter- 
mination to diarlaim all knowledge among them, except the 
knowledge of Jeaua Chriat and hia crucifixion ; that he appeared 
among tihem in tremour and difiMenoe, in a plain, artleaa, mni 
undiiguiaed manner ; and that hia public diaoouraea did not r» 
commend themaelvea by any elaborate perauaaive arta of hmnaii 
erudition, but were confirmed to them by apiritual gifts and h) 
miradea ; ao that their convictioB of the truth of the Go^i^ dii 
not atand in learned argumente philoaophically expreased, hot ii 
the power of God.^ 

S. With regard to the ATUiiriAira in particular, 8t. Psiq 
represento them aa very devout, greatly addicted to religioa 
practioea, and entirely devoted to the wonhip of the mtiltq)ilioat 
of deitiea which they had received ; and he takea notaoe tha 
their dtj waa full of idola. (Acte xviL 28, 23.) 

To the oorrectneaa of thb deacription (k the Athenian chanu 
ter, aU antiquity beara teatimony ; and that they adopted tk 
goda of all nationa, and crowded into their capital all the divio 
tiea of the then known world. Their streete were encnmben 
with statues, so that it was said to be easier, at Athena, to find 
god than a man.io The account given of the Athenians by € 
Luker-tltat all the Athemane and otrangero •mhieh -mere i 
their dty epent their time in nothing eUe, but to tell •r h^4 
oome nev thing (Acte xviL 21.), — b confirmed by the toatimox 
of Demosthenes," who describes them as loitering about and i 

• Annal. lib. ii. c. 86. Bp. Marsh Lectures, Part VI. p. 70. 
1 In Tiberio, c. 36. 

• H#*rodotua, lib. iv. c 77. torn. L p. 277. Ozon. 18(V. 

• I C«»r. II. 1--6. 

t* Dr IIarwood'8 imrodnotloQ totiM NewTesL vol Ii. p. 6t. 

*t The pMsue of Demosthenes sbeive yinded to occurs te h§m fij 
oration inUntt rliUip kins of Maoedon, and is notieed by LaoghKom <ae 
18.1 aa a fine specimen oithe osa of interro^fotiomo in the sabfime. — *> 
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qsiiing iu the places of public n«ort» if there be any news t 
Uablichus passes a similar censure upon the Greeks in general.^ 
3. The- general character of the CasTxiis, noticed in Paul's 
^^lisUe to Titus, is confirmed by the testimony of antiquity. 

The Apostle, writing to Titus, who had been left in Crete to 
feguiau the a&diB of the Christian church in that island, com- 
l^iins of many disorderly men there, — many unruly and vain 
luAert aiui dtcehfen^ -mhrn mhveri -whole Asutet (or families), 
tec€hAug thing* -which they •ught not, for JiUhy lucre's take 
(Til i. 10, 1 1.) ; and he quotes the following vene from one of 
t&nudvet, o prmphet of their own, viz. Epimenides, who was a 
Cretan poet, and whose writings were by the ancients termed 
XFHSMOl, or sradtt. 

K^MY ss f rn vrms, xttut. dir^M, ynwrtfic ei^atJ 
The g^nflnl npeit of which passage is, that the Cretan* were 
a /oUe people; aad united in their character the ferocity of 
the -waiid heoMt -mith the luxury of the domesticated one. The 
aicomsluiotsf .^hTs styling Epimenides a prophet is sufficient- 
ly e^qifaiBed fay the &ct of the words poet and prophet being 
often aaad p umiacu oQsIy by the Greeks and Romans, — probably 
becuiK ifaor poets pretended to be inspired, and were by some 
beSrved Is be so. The Apostle adds, that the testimony of 
f^M'nrfii il ri is bat too true, — thit witnegt i§ true. How true 
tbe 6st part of it ia, with respect to their deceit and Wing, the 
b&mnig &cts will attest. From the time of Homer, the uland 
«f Crete was regarded as the scene of fiction. Many authors 
ifina, that as a people, its inhabitants were infunous for their 
mbaSum of truth ; and at length dieir falsehood became so noto- 
aoaty that K^wnjar, to cretiee, or imitate the Cretans, was a pro- 
verUsI i ipmaeiijn among the ancients for LTiira. 

IV. Thk TuTiMQinxs nnuiisHiD bt Jewish Adyirsarbs 
TO THK Name axd Faith of Christ are purtheb Corrobo- 
a^TioRB or nB New Testament. 

U TfaiB JosKTvrs, — in a passage of his Jewish Antiquities. 
«%kh the oppoas M of Christianity (unable to resist its force) 
bsm^coDftmy to all eridence, affirmed to be spurious, — bears the 
faOflwmS tertimoDy to the character, miracles, and doctrines of 
JemOiral.' 

A&er rchdng a aedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate, 
wkkh Ae JsOer had quelled, he says, — ** Now there was about 
tUi time Jesus a wiae man, if it be lawful to call him a man ; 
fir be jwafi a n ied many wonderful works. Me was the teacho- 
of RKh Bwn as reoeired the truth with pleasr.re. He drew over 
to Imn Buy of the Jews, and also many of the Gentiles. Thie 
•mat the Chriet. C^ Xptenf oe^roc ff) — And when Pilate, at the 
iasiigBiiflB of the principal men among us. had condemned him 
^ file czosB, dkoae who had loved him from the first did not 
osBR %o adfaoe to him. For he appeared to them alive again, on 
the 4iid iaj ; the dirine prophets having foretold these and ten 
AsQsaed s&er wonderful things concerning him. And the 
tribe (sr sect) of Christians, so named from him, subsists to this 



2. IV Taukuds,^ though blended with much fidsehood, and 

s,* Bifs tte sneor, — " Is it jonr sole smbhk>n to wBnder throof h tbe pub* 

ic fhees, oadk imfuirim^ ef the other, * Wbat News V Osn sn7 tMng be 

■we acw, UtKtk ibat a man ofMsforinn 8tM>ukl cooqaer tbe Atbenians, and 

«t«c hm to Greece r'HEOratores Gr»ci, a Reiske, torn. i. p. 43.] Towards 

tedoaeof DeiHwthefies>s oration on PhiHp's Letter to tbe Atbenians, tbe 

•Bsw, ipeakag of cbe successes of Pblllp, bas tbe foUowing passage :— ■ 

" lev is a thai, in f he late war, his arms bad such superior fortune 1 This 

'atecasse (fcr I will speak wkh undaunted freedom], he takes tbe field 

^— Jf;fiuiiB ka loUsand shares its dangers; no favourable incident 

mmfmiim. While ise [for the truth must not be concealed) are confined 

^naoaraaBs fat perfect inaetivitv, delajing, and voiini, and inmdrine 

i^^fdMepiaeaoyteMetJkertkeroieAwtrmnQwnyfl Con an v thUig be^ 

trr ihsiimifci —mi nf ■( ■ Ibsnlbsl ■ Mm iiiliiiiiin should insuk Athens I" 

IlhM.|^mi9.| Tlie modem AtbealaBS are not leas inquisitive then thefar 

. sa ri i^i a tat an iostance ki Mr. Hoghes'a Travels in sllcil/, Ae. vol U. 

* Tktf mo, svs this philosopber, greatly addicted to novelty, psrpstn- 
Oy nmm mtkt m r " - ' ' ^- 



from one |mce to another in pureuir of It,— unstable, 

_. IaiDbIicha& De Mysteriia, sect. vii. 1 3. 

apod FabricK Btbliothee. Graec. lib. i. c 6. 13. Bar- 

^.mtotheNewTestvoLU. pp. 70,71. Dodd's Trsnslstion 

_ 'sHjiniia, p. 3. note, where It is shown that Paul did not cite 

as some learned men have thought ; and some additional tes- 

riamin aolhors^ are pmdoced, for the bad character of the 

__^ Aid. Jud. lib. rriiL c 3. 13. That the paasag e referred to 

aee tke Appendlz to this vohans. No. vn. tf\fra. 

'■nmIs are two in nani)>er, and eoosist of two parts, vix. the 

Hke Oaaisrs.— The Wshaa is a coUectkm of Jewish tradkkMi& 

- • labbi Jehodah, snmamed Hakkadook 

second century. On this there are 

by tlie^Jewsb called GFemoro, L e. perfsctkMi; 

" was ooiBfiiBad in the third or fourth esotary, 

i la the sWk eeatnry. When the lOshBaer 





J, a sc ampeny esch otherv they are 
1]^ ss the Jemaelem or BahyIoo««h 



with malicious insinuations against Jesus Christ, refer to his na- 
tivity, relate his journey into Egypt, and do not deny that he 
performed numerous eminent miracles. 

But they absurdly ascribe them to his having acquired the 
right pronunciation of the Sbemmaphorcsh, or the ineffable name 
of Ood, which (they say) he clandestinely stole out of the tcir»- 

ge ; or they impute it to the magic arts, which he leamt in 
gypt (whence they affirm that he brought them, having in 
sorted them in his flesh), and exercised with greater dexterity 
than any other impostor ever did ! They call him Jesus of IV »- 
xareth, the son of Mary, the daughter of Eli, whose son be wa^ 
without the knowledge of her husband. AAer this, they say, 
he fled into Egypt, and there learned those magic arts, by whico 
he was enabled to perform all his miracles. Again, they own 
two witnesses were suborned to swear against him, and declare 
that he was crucified on the evening of the passover. Mentic:' 
is also made in these writings of several of his disciples, of Mat> 
thew, Thaddeus, and Bauni, the name of him who was after- 
wards called NicodemuB, and of whom, as a very great, and good, 
and pious niler, much is related in these books. In one of theia 
EKexei tells his friend Akiba, that he met with James, a disciple 
of Jesus of Nazareth, in Zippor, a town in Galilee ; who gave 
him the interpretation of a passage in the Old Testament, whidi 
he had received from Jesus, and with which Elieier was at that 
time pleased. That the disciples of Jesus had the power of 
working miracles, and the giA of healing, in the name of their 
Master, is confessed by these Jews ; who give an instance of it 
in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, who being in 
great danger, one of the disciples came and would have cured 
him in the name of Jesus. This power is again acknowledged 
in the case of the son of Dama, grandson of Ishmael, who was 
dying of the bite of a serpent, when James, the same who had 
the conference with Eliezer, came and oflerMi to cure the young 
man, but the grandfather forbad it, and he died. In a much 
later work of the Jews (the Toledoth Jesu), and that the most 
virulent of all the invectives against Jesus, his power of raising 
from the dead, and healing leprous persons, is repeatedly ac- 
knowledged.* ' Further, it appears from the Talmuds, that Christ 
was put to death on the evening of the passover, and that a crier 
preceded him fer forty days, proclaiming, " This man comes forth 
to be stoned, because he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and 
seduced Israel.*' But the Talmudical acknowledgmento of the 
miracles, of his preaching, and of his suflering as a malefactor, 
are blended with most virulent aspersions of his chancter, of his 
mother Mary, and also of the Christians.<s The fidsehood of 
these assertions has been well exposed by Professor Vemet' 
Concerning the destruction of Jerusalem by Vespasian and Titns, 
the testimony of the Talmuds is vciy valuable. 

y. Nor are the testimonies of heathen adyersaries to 
Christianity less explicit or less satisfactory than those 
stated in the preceding pages : these mar he ananeed under 
two classes, viz. 1. Testimonies to the life aim charac 
ter of Jesus Christ, and, 2. Testimonies relative to the 
Christians. 

1. TSSTIMONIBS TO THE LlFE AND ChIRJLCTBR OF JlSUS 

Christ. 

(1.) Pontius Pil4TE« — The ancient Romans were pai 
ticularly careful to preserve the memory of all remaricable 
events which happened In the city ; and this was done 
either in their ScU of the Senate {Ada SenaiCs), or in the 
Daily AeUof the People {Ada Diurna Pcpuli,) which were 
diligently made and kept at Rome.^ Ir. like manner, it was 
customary for the governors of provinces to send to the em- 
peror an account of remarkable transactions that occuired in 
the places where thev resided, which were preserved as the 
ode of their respective governments. In conformity with 
this usage, Pilate kept memoirs of the Jewish affairs during 
his procuratorship, which were therefore called Ada Pilaii. 
Referring to this usage, Eusebius says— "Our Saviour's 
resurrection being muck talked of throughout Palestine, Ti 
late informed the emperor of it, as likewise of his miracles, 
of which he had heard ; and that, being raised up after he 

coounentary sccompanle^ the Mlshoa, It Is called the Jerusalem or Bsby- 
kmish TSlmud. See afikl account of them, infra. Part IL Book L Chsp. IL 

» Dr. Gregory Sbsrpe's Argument In Defeace of ChrlsOsalg takes fross 
the ceocessions of the most sncleat adversaries, VtJfi--f^,-,SfSS^ 
17B€^ 8vo.) In the notes he has ghrea tbe passsges from the lUmudicil 

• f^.po ftirth^r •^rr"->» nfih^Mm Aefnb^ k&muf^*'^**!!!^ ^■•^ Jh?«?s^r. W 
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had been put to death, he was already believed by many to 
be a God."- These accounts were never published for 
seneral perusal, but were deposited among the archives of 
uie empire, where they served 'as a fund of information to 
historians. Hence we find, long before the time of Euse- 
bius, that the primitive Chnstians, in their disputes with 
the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate as to most un- 
doubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apology 
for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor 
Ajitoninus Pius and the senate of itome, about the year 140, 
having mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and some 
if its attendant circumstances, adds, — ^** And that these things 
were so done, you may know from the Acts made in the time 
of PojiTius Pilate." Afterwards, in the same apology, 
having noticed some of our Lord^s miracles, such as neahng 
diseases and raising the dead, he says,—" Jind that these things 
were done by him, you may know from tJie Acts made in the 
time of Pontius Pilate."* 

The learned Tertullian, in his Apology for Christiamty, 
about the year 200, afler speaking of our Saviour^s cru- 
cifixion ana resurrection, and nis appearance to the disciples, 
and ascension into heaven in the si^ht of the same disciples, 
who were ordained by him to publish the Gospel over the 
world, thus proceeds : — ^^ Of all these things relating to 
Christ, Pilate himself in his conscience already a Christian, 
SENT AN ACCOUNT to Tiberius^ then emperor."' The same 
writer, in the same Apology, thus relates the proceedings 
of Tiberius on receiving this information : — ^** There was 
an ancient decree that no one should be received for a deity, 
unless he was first approved by the senate. Tiberius, m 
whose time the Christian name'*^(or religion) " had its rise, 
having received from Palestine in Syria, an account of such 
things as manifested the truth of his" (Christ's) " divinity, 
proposed to the senate that he should be enrolled among the 
Roman gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in favour of 
the motion. But tlie senate" — (wiUiout whose consent no 
deification could take place) — ^** rejected it, because the em- 
peror himself had declined the same honour. Nevertheless, 
the emperor persisted in his opinion, and threatened punish- 
ment to the accusers of ll»e Christians. Search vour own 
COMBCENTARIES (of pubUc writing's), yoxt wiU there find that 
Nero was the first who raged with the imperial sword against 
this sect, when rising most at Jlome,'^* 'Fhese testimonies of 
Justin and Tertullian are taken from public apologies for tlie 
Christian religion, which were presented either to the em- 
peror and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of public 
authority and great distinction in the Roman empire. 
Now it is incr^ible that such writers would have made 
such appeals, especially to the very persons in whose cus- 
tody these documents were, had they not been fully satisfied 
of their existence and contents. 

(3.) Suetonius, a Roman historian who flourished in the 
reign of the emperor Trajan, a.d. 116, refers to Christ, 
when he says that " Claudius Caesar expelled the Jews 
from Rome, oecause they raised continual tumults at the in- 
stigation of (yhrist,"* who (it is well known) was sometimes 

I Euseb. Eccl. Hist lib. li. c. 2. 

* JuiUn Bfartjr, ApoL prima, pp. 65. 72. edit. Benedict. 
■ Tertullian, Apologia, c. 21. 

* Tertullian, Apol. c. 5. To Tertollian's account, EusebiuB adds, that 
Tiberius threatened the accusers of the Christians with the punishment 
of death : and he considers this interference of the Roman emperor as 
providentiaUjf designed to promote tbo propagation of the Gospel, in its 
infancr, without molestation ; while both ne and Chrysostom consider Uie 
remarkable refusal of the Roman senate to deify Christ, as eaually owing 
to the control of Divine Providence, in order that the Divinity of Christ 
might be established, not by human authority, but by the mighty power of 
God ; and that Jesus might not be ranked or associated among the many 
infomous characters who were deified by the Romans. Eusebius, Hist 
EccL lib. ii. c. 2. Chrysostom, HomiL 26. in 2 Cor. Op. torn. z. p. 621. A. 
The originals of all the preceding passages are given by Dr. Lardner, who 
has investigated the subjects of the acts of Pilate, and his letter to Tiberius, 
with his accustomed minuteness and accuracy. Sec Heathen Testimo- 
nies, chap. li. Works, voL vii. pp. 231— 2t4. 8vo. ; or vol. iii. pp. 599—606. 
Jto. The same subject is also copiously treated by Vemet, in his Trail*; 
lie la V6rlte de la Religion Chr^iienne, torn. ix. pp. 2S3— 354. 

* Jodsos, impulsore Chresto, asiiidue turaultuantes Rom:\ expulir. Suo- 
toohi^ in Olaudio. c. 25. Though the Jews alone are mentioned by the 
hislonaii, yet, from the nature of the thing, we understand that Christians 
were comprehended in it; for the first professors of Christianity being of 
the Jewish nation were for some Vme confounded with the disciples of 
Moses, and participated in all the hardships that were imposed on them. 
Acconflngly, in Acts xviii. 2. we road of Aquila and Priscills, two Jewish 
ChristUns, wlto had been banished from Rome by the above-mentioned 
edict ofClaudius. The historian attributes the tumults of the Jews in that 
city to the histigation of Christ ; but the true state of the affiiir was this : 
—The admission of the Gentiles into the Christian church without subject- 



called Chrestus, and his disciples Chrestians.*' This event 
took place a. d. 52, within twenty years after the crucifixion. 

(3.; Tacitus, the historian, who also flourished under 
Trajan, A. D. 110, when writing the history of Nero (Clau« 
dius^s successor), and speaking of the Cmistians, a. d. 64, 
savs that ** the author of that (sect or) name was Christus, 
who in the reign of Tiberius was punished with death, as a 
criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate."* And, 

(4.) The younger Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, 
wntten a. d. 107, says that Jesus was worshipped by his 
followers as God. — " They sing among themselves, alter- 
nately, a hymn to Christ as to God."» 

(5.) The historian iKnus Lampridius relates, that the 
emperor Alexander Severus (who reigned from a. d. 222 to 
235), had two private chapels, one more honourable than the 
other ; and that in the former ** were the deified emperors, 
and also some eminently good men, and amon^ them Apol- 
lonius, and as a writer ofliis time says, Chrut, Abraham, 
and Orpheus (whom he considered as deities^ and the ima^os 
of his ancestors."^ The same historian aads, that the em- 
peror ^* wished to erect a temple to Christ, and to receive 
nim among the gods. But he was forbidden by those who 
consulted the oracles, they having found that, if that was 
done, all men would become Chnstians, and the otiier tem- 
ples be forsaken.">o 

(6.) Celsus, one of the bitterest antagonists of Chris- 
tianity, who wrote in the latter part of the second century, 
speaks of the founder of the Christian religion as having 
lived but a very few years before his time, and mentions the 
principal facts of the Gospel history relative to Jesus Christ, 
^-declaring that he had copied the account from the writings 
of the evangelists. He quotes these books (as we have 
already had occasion to remark), >> and makes extracts fiom 
them as being composed by the disciples and companions 
of Jesus, and under the names which they now bear. He 
takes notice particularly of his incarnation ; his being bom 
of a virgin ; his being worshipped by the magi ; his flight 
into Eg3rpt, and the slaughter of the infants. He speaks 
of Christ's baptism by John, of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove, and of the voice from heaven, de- 
claring him to be the Son of God ; of his being accounted 
a prophet by his disciples ; of his foretelling who should 
betray him, as well as the circumstances of nis death and 
resurrection. He allows that Christ was considered as a 
divine person b}r his disciples, who worshipped him ; and 
notices all the circumstances attending the crucifixion of 
Christ, and his appearing to his disciples afterwards. He 
frequentiy alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions God under 
the title of the Most Hi^h, and speaks collectively of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknowledges tne mira- 
cles wrought by Jesus Christ, by which he enraged ffreat 
multitudes to adhere to him as the Messiah. That Sxese 
miracles were really performed, he never disputes or denies, 
but ascribes them to the magic art, which (he says) Christ 
learnexl in Egypt. >2 

(7.) Porphyry, another learned antagonist of Christian- 
ity, who flourished about a century after Celsus, has also 
borne evidence to the genuineness of the books received bv 
the Christians.!' He not only allowed that there was such 
a person as Jesus Christ, but also honoured him as a piouE 
person, who was conveyed into heaven, as being approved 
oy the ffods.»* 

(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned iht 

obstinate in tlicir religious disputes; and the preaching of the Cosr.* 
to the Gentiles was particularlj ofTcnsive to them. In Asia Minor ami u 
Greece the7 opnosea it br main force, as we learn from Acts xvl. — x\iii . 
whence it is highly probable that in this qoarrel tliej proceeded to BimiJa 
oatraces at Rome also. Macknight's Credibility of the Gospel History, ^i 
300. The decree above noticed, which was issued, not by tne senate^ b«{ 
bv the emperor Claudius himself, continued in force only during hid Iif« 
it so long ; for, in no long time afler this, Rome abounded ania with Jevei 

• Perperam Chrettiamu nronunciatur A vobis. Tertullian, ApoL c ; 
Sed exponenda hujus nominis ratio est, propter ignorantium errorem, nt 
cum immutauX liters Chrestum solent dicere. Lactantius, InaliL Divin. Iii 
iv. c. 7. Lucian, or the author of the dialogue entitled Philopatria, whic 
is ascribed to him, also calls Jesus, Chrestus. Lardner, vol. viii. p. 78. 8-n 
or vol. iv. p. 154. 4to. 

1 Auctcr nominis ejus Christus, quiTiberio imperanto per procurator ei 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio aiTcctus crat. Tacit. Annal. lib. xv. c. 41. 

• Carmcnqne Christo, quasi Deo, dicero sccum invicem. Plin. Rr?« 
lib. X. ep. 97. torn. ii. p. 128. edit. Bipont. 

• Lampridius, in vm Severl, c S9. apud Ilistoriao Augostss 8crintoT« 
vol. i. p. 278. edit Bipont. 

*• Ibid. c. 43. vol. 1. p. 290. tt dee pp. 16, 47. supra. 

«• Lardner's Heathen Testimonies, chsp. xviii. WorkSi vol. YiiL np. 3 
69. 8vo. or vol. Iv. pp. 113-149. 4to. . 



>s See p. 47. supra. 

*« Lardner's Heathen Testimonies, chap, zxxvii. Works, vol. riu. op. |j 



nielr cause. Of all nations, the Jews were the most fierce and I — IMa 8vo. ; or vol. iv. pp.909— 960. Ho. 
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emperor Jux^ian. It is aiemaricable fact, that this yery 
learned and ioTeterate enem^r of the Chiistiaii name and £uth 
cQold prodooe rw counter evidence in rotation of the truth 
oC the eraziselkal history, though (as we hare alre«dy seen) > 
he attests t&e genumeneas and early date of the four dospels ; 
and ttot he nerer attempted to deny the reality of Christ^s 
miracles. Jeans, he says, did nothin? worthy of fame, un- 
le» any one can suppose that curing Uie lame and the blind, 
and exorcising demons in the villages of Bethsaida, are some 
cC the greatest worics. He acknowledges Uiat Jesus had a 
sovereign -power over impure spirits ; that he walked on the 
surface of the deep, and expelled demons. He endeavours 
U> deprofciate tbeae wonderful works, but in vain. The con- 
secpenoeis undeoiable ; such works are good proo& of a di- 
vine ndssioo.' 

^9.) Lastly, to umit the very numerous intervening testi- 
monies thst might be adduced, Mohammed (who lived in the 
latter e&d of i& fifth and the former part of the sixth cen- 
tury), t^fligh he assumed the honour of delivering to man- 
kiada wtw revelation, expressly acknowledged the authority 
of the Go^ttls. He speaks of Jesus Christ and of his moUier 
bj tb«r aaiBes, and calls him the Word of God. He says, 
tiat be WIS miraculously bom of a virgin ; acknowledges the 
t^BSh of his miracles and prophecies ; and speaks of his death 
lad aocDflkm, <^ his apostles, of the unbelief of the Jews, of 
Zedtms the fa^ier oi John the Baptist, and of the Baptist 
hkae^^ describing his character in a manner perfectly con- 
Icrzaabletothe Gcwpds.' 
2. TcsTDfozrws OP Heathen Adversaries to the Lives 

AMD CHABACTXaS OF THK FIRST CHRISTIANS. 

(I.) The first persecution of the Christians was raised by 
die emperor Nero, a. D.-65, that is, about thirty years after 
tbe crocifixum of Jesus Chnst Concerning this persecution, 
we have the testimonies of two Roman historians, Tacitus 
and Suetonius. 

Tacttos was contemporary with the apostles. Relating 
the gieat fire at Rome, m the tenth year of Nero^s reign, he 
aavs, diat the people imputed that calamity to the emperor, 
wbo (they imaf^^ined^ had set fire to the city, that he might 
Ure the glory of reouilding it more magnificently, and of 
raiiiag^ilaAex his own name ; but that Nero charged the crime 
ui3. the Christians, and, in order to give the more plausible 
coioai to this calumny, he put creat numbers of them to 
fieath in tlie most cruel manner. With the view of conciliat- 
lagtbr people, he expended great sums in adorning the city, 
h" 'j,j^awea largesses on those who had suffered by the fire, 
^*dd oS&red many expiatory sacrifices to appease the gods. 
The historian^s words are : — ^*' But neither human assistance, 
om the largesses of the emperor, nor all the atonements ofier- 
^ to the gods, availed : the infamy of- that horrible transac- 
^<A still Cohered to him. To suppr^s, if possible, this com- 
Aus rumour, Nero ^procured others to be accused, and 
pojashed with exquisite tortures a race of men detested for 
■heii eril practices, who were commonly known by the name 
of Christiaiis. The author of that sect (or name) was Chris- 
tie who IB the reign of Tiberius was punished with death, as 
J criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate. But this pesti- 
idotsop^stttionY though checked for awhile, broke out afresh, 
net only in Judaea, where the evil first originated, but even in 
tl^ diy (of Rome), the common sink into which every thiuff 
^:hy and abominable flows from all quarters of the world. 
Vt ferst those only were apprehended who confessed them- 
-^Tes of that sect ; afterwards a vast multitude discovered by 
•hem ; all of whom were condemned, not so much for the 
ysBe of burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. 
V^ executions were so contrived as to expose them to de- 
nan and contempt. Some were covered over with the skins 
* f wM, beasts, that they might be torn to pieces by dogs ; 
*^ were crucified ; wnile others, having been dauSed over 
witbeoBbustible materials, were set up as lights in the night- 
inse, ad thus burnt to death. For these spectacles Nero gave 
^ own gardens, and, at the same time, exhibited there the 
iiveisioBs of the circus ; sometimes standing in the crowd as 
^ spectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and at other times 
driving a chariot himself; until at length these men, though 
•Billy criminal and deserving exemplary punishment, began 
So be commiserated, as people who were destroyed, not out 



*■ Sec p. 47. supra. 

• UrdiDer's Heath. Test chap. zlir. 
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Works, vol. viU. pp. 366-423. Svc; 
Wt rr. pp. 311—348. 4to. 

"8tetheJEoniLehapter3^4,S,6. 19. Dr. Macknlght hM collectad and 
^^-^ flin ffigwrri nT '^-f^ ia hisCredlbUitj of OieOoapel History, pp. 



of regard to the public welfare, but only to gratify the crusty 
ofoBeman.'*^ 

TTie testimony which Suetonius bears to this persecutioa 
is in the followiiiir words : — " The Christians likewise were 
severely punished. — ; sort of people addicted to a new and 
mischievous supc rstiti(;ri."' 

The precedinjr accouni:* < f the prrsponii. n of the Christianfl 
by Nero are further conhnued by Martial, the epigrammatist 
(who lived at the close of tlie first ci ntury), and by Juvenal, 
the satirist (who flourished during the rc^ijrns of Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian), botli of whom alluded to the 
Neroman persecution, and especially to the pitched coat in 
which the Christians were burnt. 

Martial has an epigram, of which the followmg b a literal 
translation : — " You have, perhaps, lately seen acted on the 
theatre. Mucins, who thrust nis hand into the fire : if you think 
such a person patient, valiant, stout, you are a senseless 
dotard. For it is a much greater thing, when threatened with 
the troublesome coat, to say, * I do not sacrifice,' than to obey 
the command, * Dum the hand.' "^ This troublesome coat or 
shirt of the Christians was made like a sack, of paper or coane 
linen cloth, either besmeared with pitch, wax, or sulphur, and 
similar combustible materials, or dipped in tiiem : it was then 
nut upon tiie Christians ; and, in order that they might be 
kept uprigtit, — the better to resemble a flanung torch, — their 
chins were severally fastened to stakes fixed in the ground.' 

In his first satire, Juvenal has the following allusion : — 

Now dare 
To ghncc at Tigellinus, and you glare ' 
f n that pitched shirt in which such crowds expire, 
Chained to the bloody stake, and wrapp'd infire." 

Or, more literally, ** Describe a great villain, such as was 
Tigellinus" (a corrupt minister under Nero), ** and you shall 
•utter the same punishment with those, who stand burning in 
their own flames and smoke, their head being held up by a 
stake fixed to a chain, till they make a long stream" (of blood 
and fluid sulphur) ** on the ground."^ 

The above-cited testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is 
by contemporary writers, is a very important confirmation of 
the evangelical history. In it the historian asserts, 1. That 
Jesus Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pi- 
late, procurator under Tiberius ; 2. That from Cnrist the peo- 
ple called Christians derived their name and sentiments ; 3. 
That this religion or superstition (as he terms it) had ita rise 
in Judea, where it also spread, notwithstanding the ignomi- 
nious deatli of its founder, and the opposition which his follow- 
ers afterwards experienced from the people of that country ; 
4. That it was propagated from Judsea into other parts of tlis 
world -as far as Home ; where in the tenth or eleventh yeai 
of Nero, aiid before Uiat time, the Christians were very nu- 
merous ;"^ and, 5. That the professors of this religion wert 
reproached and hated, and underwent many and grievous suf 
ferings.'» 

« TaciiuR, Annal. lib. zv. c 44. Lardner'a Heathen Testimonies, chdp. ▼. 
Worki, vul. vii. pp.261— S^. 8vo. ; or vol. iii. pp.610— 614. 4to. 

» Suetonius in Ncrone, c. xrl Lardner, cliap. vijl. Worka, vol. vii. pp 
365— 27i 8vo. ; or vol. iii. pp. 618—^22. 4to. 

• Iq maiuUna nuper spectatus arena 

Muciiit, impoauitqul sua membra foci^, 
Si paUcDs fortiaque Ubi durusque videtur, 

Abderitanae pectoia plebis hab'a. 
Nam cum dictalur, turned prcuente rm^^ald, 
•' Urc manum," plus estdiccrc : •' Non facto." 

Manbl, lib. z. epigr. 26. 
' Lardner, cUap. vi. Works, ▼oL Til. pp. *Jfy—^<\ 8vo. ; or vol. Iii. pp. 611 
616. 4to. 

• Mr. GiflforU'd Iran lai ion, p. 27. Th'. original passage is thus :- 

Pone TigeUhium, tai'.A lucebls in iUa, 

dak sumtes ardent qui fizo guiture fumant, 

El latum medift su.cum dediicit aren:i.— 

Juven. »at lib. L 15&-I57. 

• Lar-lner, ch. vii. Works, vi.l vU. pp. 262-266. 8vo. ; or vol. liL pp. 61^ 
-6ia 4lo. 

ts Tht oApresHion of Taclfjs, Is ingen* iiultitudo, a vaat multitude, 



which V«»Ifan •', wah his accu^itomed disrerard of truth, has represented ai 
ly a fpw |KM»r wr.»tcl»e8, v.ho were sacrlnccd to public venjrenncr. Kai^ay 
History, VI I. I. ch. v. f. 60. Nugent's translation. Dr.Macltnight has 



complefelv exnoscti the fJsehood of that profligate writer. In his Credibility 
of the Go8ppt ilitstory, ; p. 300—302. Mr. Gibbon's false translation and mis- 
representations of the passage of Tacitua above cited are ably exposed in 
the appendix to Biab'jp Watson's Apology for the Bible, addressed to ihf 
historian. 

>a On the above-cited passage of Tacitus, Gibbon haib tbe fbltowtag re- 
mark :— " 7%e mctt sceptical critidm i* obliged to respect the TRIITH qf 
this extraordinary fact (the persecution ofthe Christians under Nero), 

AWD TK» INTKiraTY OF THIS OBLBBRATJU) PASS AGB OF TACrTOS. The FOMURl 

(lis truth) ie confirmed by the dUigent and accurate Suetomue, who men- 
tiona the punishment whteh Nero tr\flieted upon the Christians. The lat- 
Tn (its Integrity and genuineness) may be provbo by the consent of ths 
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(2.) The next testimony to be adduced is that of Caius 
Pliniiis (-ajcilius Secundus, better known by the name of the 
younger Plinv. He was bom a. d. 61 or 62 ; and, after hold- 
ina various distinguished offices, was sent to the provinces of 
PontusandBithynia,by the emperor Trajan, a. d. 106—108, 
IS his lieute;j.nu. and proprietor, with proconsular power. 
The persecution c( liic Christians under that emperor bmd 
commenced a. d. 100 ; and in that remote country there were 
at this time prodi;zi'>"8 numbers of Christians, agrainst whom 
Pliny, by the emperor's edict, was obliged to use all manner 
of severity. B^ ing, however, a person of good sense and mo- 
deration, ne iud Jfed it prudent not to proceed to the extreme 
rigour of tiie law, until he had represented the case to Trajan, 
and had received his commands concerning it. He therefore 
wrote him the following epistie,^ a. d. 107 (which is too im- 
portant to be abridged), and in the same year received the em- 
peror's rescript : — 

" Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth health and happi- 



" It is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to you, in all 
natters concerning which I have any doubt. For who can 
better direct me where I hesitate, or instruct me where I am ig- 
norant 1 I have never been present at any trials of Christians ; 
•a that I know not well what is the subject-matter of punish- 
ment or of inquiry, or what strictness ought to be used in 
either. Nor nave I been a littie perplexed to determine 
If hether any diflference ouj^ht to be made upon accomit of age, 
or whether the young and tender, and the full grown and ro- 
iMist, ought to l>e treated all alike ; whether repentance should 
•ntitie to pardon, or wheUier all who have once been ChriLS- 
tbns ought to be punished, though tiiey are now no longer so ; 
whether the name itself, although no crimes be detected, or 
crimes only belonging to the name, ought to be punished. 
Concerning all these things 1 am in douoL 

" In the mean time I have taken this course with all who 
have been brought before me, and have been accused as Chris- 
tians. I have put the c|uestion to them. Whether they were 
Christians. Upon their confessing to me that they were, I 
repeated the question a second and a third time, threateninff 
also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted, 1 
ordered away to be punished ; for it was no doubt with me, 
whatever might be the nature of their opinion, that contumacy 
and inflexible obstinacy ouj^ht to be punished. There were 
others of the same infatuation, whom, because they are Ro- 
man citizens, I have noted down to be sent to the city. 

*^ In a short time, the crime spreading itself, even whilst 
under persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of 
people came in my way. An information was presented to 
ne, witiiout mentioning the author, containing tne names of 
manj persons, who, upon examination, denied that they were 
Christians, or had ever been so ; who repeated after me an in- 
vocation of the gods, and witii wine and frankincense made 
supplication to your image, which, for that purpose, I had 
caused to be brouorht ana set before them, together with the 
statues of the deities. Moreover, they reviled the name of 
Christ, none of which things, as is said, they who are really 
Christians can by any means be compellea to do. These, 
therefore, I thought proper to discharge. Others were named 
by an informer, who at first confessed themselves Christians, 
and afterwards denied it ; the rest said they had been Chris- 
tians, but had left them — some three years ago, some longer, 
and one or more, above twenty years. They adl worshipped 
your imaffe, and the statues ofthe gods ; these also revued 
Christ They affirmed that the whou of their fault or error lay 
m thU^ that tUy were voont to meet togdher^ on a stated day y lit' 

mo9t ancient manuscripU : by the inimitable eharaeter qf Taeittu ; by hte 
reputation^ tehich ffuardedhie test from the interpolations of pioue fraud ; 
and by the purport of hie narration,*' (Decline and Fall, voL fl. pp. 407, 
406.) Such Is t'.tn obsenration of the elegant and learned historian, whose 
hatred of Christianity has led him, in other parts of his work, to misrepre- 
sent both it and the Christians : vet, in defiance of all historical and critical 
tesUmony, a modem opposer or revelation has affirmed, that " the texts 
which are to be found in the works of Tacitus are too much suspected of in- 
terpolations to be adduced as an authority !" The efflruntery of this asser- 
tion is only surpassed by the wUful ignorance which it exhibits, especially 
" ^JSJ^"" ^^^^ to reprinted Gibbon's misrepresentations of Christians 
and ChrU«lanity, in a cheap form, in onler to deceive and mislead the un- 
wary.— The reader, who is lealrous of prosecuting this subject further, 
wiU find the historical testimonies of Tacitus andSuetonios completely vin 
dicated in pn. 3f52. et eeq, of Mr. W, A. Hails's " Remarks on Votaey's Ruins" 
(London, 11^. 8vo.); a learned and ably written treaUse, hi which the so 
phistry and false assenions of that most bisidious and dangerous of ii^del 
writers is fuUv and satisfactorily refuted. 
« Pliny, gjfst. lib. x. ep. 97. torn. U. pp. 127—129. edU. Bipont. It is re 
Ml by Dr. Lardner, wboae translatioo we have given, and who has Utu» 
I both the Qpifltle of the phikMopher and the emperor Trajan's re- 



, ^,. ^- . M^r t. BipOl 

printed by Dr. Lardner, wboee translatioo we have given, and who has iltus- 
%u W<irii% ToT ril.~p|i. SW^^iwr SvoTwToL'iTTiIpIVo^^^ 



fore it was Ught^ and tine among ihemulvee^ aliematefy^ a 
nymn to Christ as Qod ; am to binathemsehee hyaaoUmn oath 
(sacramento), not to the commission of any wiekednees, but not 
to he guilty of theft ^ or robbery ^ or aduUery^ never to falsify their 
wordy nor to deny a pledge committed to tnemy when eaikaupon 
to return if. When thete things were performed^ it was their 
cuaioni to separate^ and then to come togetner again to a meal^ 
which they ate in common, without any disorder,- but this they 
had forborne since the puhlieaiion of my edict , by which, accora" 
ing to your commands, I prohibitea assemblies, 

** After receiving this account, 1 judged it the more neces- 
sary to examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants^ 
which were called ministers, fiut I have discovered nothing 
beside an evil and excessive superstition. Suspending^ 
therefore all judicial proceedings, I nave recourse to you for 
advice ; for it has appeared unto me a matter highly deserr- 
ing consideration, especially upon account ofthe great number 
oj^ persons who are tn danger of suffering; for many of all 
ages, and erery rank, of both sexes Zkewise, are accused, and 
will he accused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition 
seized cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open coun^ 
try. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it may be restrained 
and corrected. It is certain that the temples, which were 
almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; and the sa- 
cred solemnities, aher a long intermission, are revived. 
Victims likewise are every where brought up, whereas for 
some time there were few purchasers. vVhence it is easy 
to imagine what numbers of men might be reclaimed, if par- 
don were granted to those who shall repent." 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Frajan sent the fol- 
lowing Teply : — 

^' Irajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness :— 

" You have taken the right method, my Pliny, in yoni 
proceedings with those who have been brought before you 
as Christians : for it is impossible to establish any one rule 
that shall hold universally. They are not to be sought for. 
If any are brought before you, and are convicted, they oug^t 
to be punished. However, he that denies his being a Chris- 
tian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by suppucating to 
our gods, though he be suspected to have been so formerly, 
let mm be paraoned upon repentance. But in no case, of 
enj crime whatever, may a bill of mformation be reoeivod, 
without being signed by him who presents it ; for that would 
be a dangerous precedent, and unworthy of my government** 

The preceding letter and rescript furnish numerous im- 
portant testimomes to the state of Christianity, and to the 
purity of Christian principles. We learn from it, in the 
FIRST place, the great progress of the Christian religion in a 
short space of time. Clmstianity was neither known nor 
heard oT in the world before the reign of Tiberius. Eighty 
years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jeeus, when 
Pliny wrote this letter, nor seventy years since the disciples 
of Jesus began to make any mention of him to the Gentfles ; 
and yet there were at this time great mmibers of men whom 
Pliny repeatedly terms Christians, in that part of Asia where 
he presided, at a great distance from Judsa. Christians 
there were every where, throughout the whole extent of his 
province, in cities, in villages, and in the open country. 
Among them were persons of all ages, of every rank and 
condition, and of both sexes ; and some of them also were 
citizens of Rome. The prevalence of Christianity appears 
likewise from the universal decay of pag?n worship: the 
temples were deserted, and the sacrificrs discontinued. 
Beasts, brought to market for victuns, h?d few purchasers. 
So many were accused, and were in danger of suffering on 
account of the prevalence of this opinion, as gave the presi- 
dent no small concern. Further, it is evident that there were 
not only many at this time who bore the Christian name, 
but that such people had been there for many years : some, 
for several years; and one or more, who had been brought 
before Pliny, had professed Christianity, and had renounced 
it more than twenfy years. All which circumstances prore 
that Christianity haa been planted there for many years be- 
fore his arrival. Such an increase, indeed, could only be the 
work of time. — Sbcondlv, Pliny's letter bears a noble testi- 
mony to the fortitude of the Christians in suffering, and tc 
their steady perseverance in the faith of Jesus Chnst: and 
it also communicates several interesting particulars relatiye 
to their religious belief and worship. More particularly, 
1. They disowned all the gods of the heathens, and would 
not worship the images ot the emperors or of their gods. 
The people who embraced this religion forsook the heathen 
I templet and altan, and offered no sai^rifices there. S* They 
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assmbled togeU^cr on a anted day, which we know from 
the collateral testimouy of Christiaii writers was the Lord's 
day or Sunday, on which day Christians celebrate the 
weeUy fesdvaJ of Christ's resurrection. 3. When they 
were assembled, Pliny savs that they sane a hymn to Christ 
as God ; and also engatre^ themselves, ^M)y an oath, not to 
commit theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them." This ao- 
coont is highly to the honour of the first Christians. They 
paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
2nd devoted themselTes to the practice of moral virtue. — 
I^ASTXY, both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or rescript 
«>f Tra)an, attest 4e innocence and virtue of the first Chns- 
nan^. From ^ former it is evident that no crime, besides 
tbat of thdr iriigion, was proved affainst any of those who 
were brcH^bt b^re Pliny. Even Uieir accusers and prose- 
cnlois alleg«i nothing else against them, but that they were 
Christias: be examined apostates; he put to the torture 
two yoiaf women who were ministers or deaconesses, and 
yet lie (fiseorered nothing but what was quite harmless. The 
oeAj datge against them is an absurd superstition, and ob- 
ttisxT in idli^ring to it. Trajan's rescript affords equally 
stn^'proof of the innocence of these men. He knew not 
of or odence of which they were guilty, excepting only that 
igf Sid not supplicate the heathen deities. The honesty 
atTinnoceQcy of^lhese men oblige us to pay great regard to 
dxir belief and profession of the Christian religion. If they 
Boe sober and discreet before they embraced it, we may be 
mre that there that were such evidences of its truth as ap- 
proved themselTes to serious persons. If they are supposed 
to have formerly been vicious and irregular, here is a strong 
proof of the truth and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as 
It had so great an influence on the minds of men, at a time 
iriiea they might easily know whether it was well grounded 
or noL In either case, it is an honour to these pnnciples, 
that those who embraced them maintained such innocence in 
Their Uvea, that their enemies, even after the strictest inqui- 
lio, coald discover nothing criminal against them. 

(V\ A. D. 176. Cblsus ridicules the Christians for their 
WQcahip of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their 
aamktn. He also acknowledges that there were modest, 
loapaiip, and intelligent persons among them,^ and bears 
witaess to their constancy in the faith of Christ. At the 
leiy time w^hen he wrote against them, they were suffering 
a jinevoQs persecution, but were enabled to withstand both 
^ sharp-pointed pen, and also the sword of the magis- 
tole.^ 

(4.) LcciAX, the contenjporary of Celsus, was a bitter 
CBoay of the Chrisdans. In his account of the death of tlie 
ykikfiopher Peregrinus, he bears authentic testimony to the 
fnadpal fiu^ts and principles of Christianity ; that its founder 
vas crucified in Palestine, and worshipped oy the Christians, 
wki catntained peculiarly strong hopes of immortal life, and 
mx eontanpt for this world and its enjoyments ; and that 
mey eoarageously endured many afflictions on account of 
dMr prmctples, and sometimes surrendered themselves to 
cafeuin. Honesty and probity prevailed so much among 
them, t£st they trusted each other without security. Their 
Uaster had earnestly recommended to all his followers mu- 
toai love, by which also they were much distinguished. In 
kis piece, entitled Alexander or Pseudomantis, ne says, that 
they were well known in the world by the name ot Chris- 
tians; iiat they were at that time numerous in Pontus, 
Pa^ilagonia, and the neighbouring countries; and, finally, 
te t|u^ were formidable to cheats and impostors. And in 
Ik diiak>gue entitled Philopatris (which, if not written by 
\jBaaa himself, to whom it is usually ascribed, was com- 
pMed not loo^ after his time), there are numerous allusions 
to tike writings, principles, and practices of Christians, all 
ofwkidiare ridiculed, and especially their belief of the doc- 
tnae of the Trinity.^ 

(5.) The fortitude and constancy of the Christians under 
per9eeutio& is referred to by Epictetus (a. d. 109), under 
me name of Gralilsans.^ The emperor Marcus Antoninus 
(a. a 161) mendons the Christians as examples of an ob- 
contempt of death.* And Galen (a. d. 200) ac- 



* Tide Oriceo. contra C«lsum, lib. i. p. 22. edit Cantab. 1677. 

* iMrdmerm Heathen TeaUmoDiea, en. xviii. sections &— 8. Worlcs, vol 
^ JO. 36— a). 8to. ; or yoL iv. pp. 130—138. 4to. 

* IML chap. xix. Works, toI. viiL pp. 09—81. 8to. ; or toL Iv. pp. 149— 

« Ibid. ebcp. JL Works, voL vii. pp. 344—357. 8vo. ; or toL it. pp. 43— 
ai4to. 
» told chM. XT. $ Z Works, ifoL vii. pp. 398—406 8to. ; or voL It. pp. 



knowledf^es the constanc3 of ( nristiuns in their principles.^ 
PoRPHYRr (a. p. 270) acliuowledjfee that they were then 
very numerous in the Roman empire, and unwillingly admits 
the miracles wrought by the aiK>stles, which, however, he 
ascribes to the magic art ; ana he endeavoured to expose 
them to popular reproach by insinuatinff that they were the 
cauite or the calamities that befell the Koman empire.' 

(6,) Lastly the emperor Julian (a. d. 361), though he 
endeavours to lessen the number of the early believers in 
Jesus, yet is constrained to acknowledge that there were 
multitudes of such men in Greece ancT Italy before John 
wrote his Gospel, and that they were not confined to tho 
lower classes; men of character — such as Cornelius, n Ro- 
man centurion, at Ciesarea, and Sergius Paulus, prm i.n^i.i 
of C}T)nis — being converted to the faith of Jesus bcf(>< e the 
end ot Claudius's reign (who ascended the imperial throne 
A. D. 41 , and died a. d. 54) ; and he frequently speaks, with 
much indignation, of Peter and Paul, those two great apos« 
ties of Jesus, and successful preachers of his Gospel. 8o 
that, upon the whole, the apostate emperor Julian has und*- 
signedly borne testimony to the truu of many things iv- 
cordtid in tho New Testament. He aimed to overthrow the 
ChriHtian religion, but has coNriRMBD it: his arguments 
against it are pirfeotly harmless, and insufficient to unsettl. 
the weakest C/hristian; for he has not made one objection 
of moment agaiiist the Christian religion, as contained in tlic 
genuine and authentic books of the New Testament." 

VI. Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity— 
from its first origin to its complete establishment in the ti • i. 
known worid, in the fourtJi century of the Christian er.'— 
unite in giving an honourable testimony to the character ct 
Christ, the reality of his miracles, to the genuinen<'i4S, au- 
thenticity, and credibility of the writings ofthe Nev Test - 
ment, and to the wide and rapid progress of (he ChrisU m 
religion, as well as to the unity of the objects of the Cims- 
tian faith and worship, the blameless lives of the Ch^islian.^. 
and their unshaken constancy in adhering to their hciy ^^n^ 
fession, retrardless ofthe most sanguinary and exquisite toi- 
ments that could be infiicted on them, it is true that, coi,- 
ceriaag many important articles of Scripture history, uie 
Greek and Latin writers now extant are totally silent ; aiiil 
hence some have attempted to raise an argument against the 
credibility of this history. Bui the silence ofthe writt»rs in 
(question may be satisfactorily accounted for, by thfir great 
ignorance of such facts as occurred very long before their 
own time, and by the peculiar contempt entertained for both 
Jews and Christians, arising from the diversity of tiieir cus- 
toms and institutions. To these general considerations we 
may add, particularly with reference to the silence of pro- 
fane historians relauve to the remarkable events in the li 
of Christ:— 

1. That many books of those remote ages are lost, in wh cu 
it is very possible that some mention might have been made of 
these facts. 

Hence it has happened that many occurrences which are re- 
lated in the evangelical history, are not to be found in the writ- 
ings of the heathens. Of these writings, indeed, we have now 
but few remaining in comparison of their original number; and 
those which are extant, are only fragments of preceding histo- 
ries. Thus, the mighty works performed by Jesus Christ, and 
the monuments of the great achieveuicnts that took place in the 
age when he was bom, are now misfiing "' Inst. All the history 
of Dion Cassius, from the consulship* ol' Antistius ond Balbus 
to the consulships of Messala and Cinnu (tb'it is, for the space 
of ten years — five years before and five veors |ftcr the birth of 
Christ) is totally lost, as also is LivyV histjry of the same pe- 
riod. In vain, therefore, does any one expect to find the re- 
markable passages concerning the birth of Christ in these writers ; 
and much more vain is it to look for thcHc things in those writers 
whose histories are altogether missing at thi;» day. To instance 
only the census or enrolment ordered by Aug^ustus, and men- 
tioned by Luke (ii. 1, 2.), the silence of hiittorians concerning 
which has been a favourite topic with objectors i^ — there can be 
no doubt but that some one of the Roman historians did record 
that transaction (for the Romans have seduloutly recorded every 

• Lardnrr'a Heathen Testimonies, chap. jtxi. \V«.rKS, vol. viii. pp.90, 91 
8vo. ; or vol. iv. p. 161. 4lo. 

■» Ibid. chap, xxxvii. Works, vol. \iii. pp. :*'ja -Xo. 9vo. : or vol iv. pp. 
231—238. 4to. 

• Ibid. chap. xlvi. Worics, vol. \iii pp. :j*M - 'II. 8vo.: or vol iv. pp. 
332— aii 4io. Hervrerdcii, de linperalure Jiiliuio pp 114—181. Uigd 
Bat. 1^27. frivo. 

• On the subject of tlii» cen:- is see inpn. pnn ii. book * « •% 
sect vU. 
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thing thai was connected with the grandeur and riches of their 
empire) ; though their writings are now lost, either by negli- 
gence — ^by fire — by the irruption of the barbarous nations into 
Italy— or by age and length of time. It is evident that some one 
historian did mention the census above alluded to; otherwise, 
whence did Suidas derive information of the/ac/— ^that Augustus 
sent TWE9TT ssLECT MBIT, of acknowledged character for mtue 
and integrity, into all the provinces of the empire, to take a 
census both of men and of property, and commanded that a just 
proportion of the latter should be brought into the imperial trea- 
sury ? And thiSf Suidas adds, vcu the first centut^ 

2. Some of the Roman historians^ whore worlcs have come 
down io OUT time, are defective. 

This is particularly the case with Livy and Tacitus, from 
whom we cannot expect any narrative of events that have refer- 
ence to the birth of Christ, or to any great occurrence that took 
place about that time. For Livy wrote only to the commence- 
ment of Augustus's reign, which was before the time of Christ ; 
consequently he could not record so memorable an event as that 
of a census throughout the Roman empire, which did not take 
place until the thirtieth year of Augustus's reign. And no no- 
tice could be taken of that transaction by Tacitus, because he 
does not go so far back as Augustus. His Annals begin with 
the reign of Tiberius, and continue to the death of Nero : his 
books of UiMtory begin where the Annals terminate, and con- 
clude with Vespasian's expedition against the Jews. For the 
knowledge of the transactions intervening between the dose of 
Livy and the commencement of Tacitus, we are indebted to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, Florus, Plutarch, Dion Cassius, Justin, and 
others, who lived long after the time of Augastus, and who com- 
piled their histories from such materials as they could command. 
Florus, in particular, is only an abbreviator of Livy, from whom 
little consequently can be expected. Though Yclleius Patercu- 
lus advances a little further, yet he is merely an epitomiser; and 
%» Justin, who flourished in the reign of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, only abridged the histoiy of Trogus Pompeius, which he 
did not continue, we cannot, therefore, expect any information 
from him relative to the birth of Christ Appian has altogether 
omitted Judsa in the description which he has lefl us of the Ro- 
man empire. These facts will account for the silence of the 
generality of the pagan writers concerning the events related in 
the Gospel history : while the express, authentic, and genuine 
statement of Tacitus, already given,^ furnishes an indisputable 
testimony to the fact, that Jesus Christ lived and was crucified 
daring the reign of Tiberius, and thus completely refutes the ab- 
surd and ignorant assertion — (an assertion, indeed, so truly ab- 
surd as to be unworthy of notice, were it not that its effirontery 
may impose on the unwary) — which has been lately made, viz. 
that it is not now known at what year between a. d. 60 and 100 
the name of Christ was first heard of in Europe, and in that part 
of Asia which is contiguous to Europe and the Mediterranean 
Sea ; and that it is evident from all existing testimony that it 
was not before the year 60 !!! 

3. Ofihtfew remaining historians, who wrote about the ages 
in quest oriy )'u»>t were engaged on other subjects ; to which it is 
to be ad/led, that no pnfane historians, whether Jews or Hea- 
th »/t% fak'^ notice of ALL occurrences. 

Thus the obscurity of the sun at Julius Cesar's death, which 
is said to have lasted a whole year, is not noticed by any Roman 
author except the poets Ovid and Virgil, and the philosopher 
Pliny : yet ten historians or more, in the following centuiy, 
wrote lives of Cssar, and gave an account of his assassination 
and of several things that occurred after it A similar prodigy 
is reported by Cedrenus to have happened in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian ; but between that time and Cedrenus, there 
were nearly twenty considerable writers, who mentioned no such 
thing. Neither Tacitus, Justin, nor Strabo, who have particu- 
larly spoken of the Jews, have noticed the existence of the Jewish 
sect of the Essenes : nay, even Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
Is totally silent concerning them in his two books against Apion, 
Jiough he has mentioned them in his other writings. Yet, will 
any one. pretend that there were no Essenes, either before or in 
the time of Christ ! — Again, neither Herodotus, nor Thucydides, 
nor any other Greek writers of thai time, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the conquests of the Roman people were then 
extended far and wi !o, and the Romans were become great and 
formidable. Suetonius wrote the lives of the first twelve Roman 
emperors : yet if we compare his relations with the events re- 

» daidee Lexicon, voce Ajroy^ «?»», torn. i. p. 271. edit. Kuster. 
• See pp. 82, 83. « tpra. 



corded by other historians, we shall find that he has omitted 
many important transactions that were obvious. Now, to apply 
this to our present purpose : — it is true that none of the heathen 
historians of imperial Rome have spoken of the celebrated cen- 
sus in the time of Augustus, which is mentioned by Luke (ii. 1, 
2.) : yet it does not follow that it did not actually take efifect, 
since we see it is not unusual for historians to pass by some per 
sons and things, which are very remarkable and deserve to here* 
corded. If, then, some matters, which are mentioned by the 
evangelists, are not noticed in other histories, we cannot, with 
any reason, conclude from them, that the evangelists have re- 
corded that which b false. No such thing can be inferred: 
for, even among pagan writers, there are many peculiar histori- 
cal passages related by some of them, concerning which the Test 
are totally silent Tacitus, and Valerius Maximus, for instance, 
have narrations which are not to be found in any other Roman 
historians, and yet they are not suspected of falsehood. Why, 
then, may we not credit those things which are recorded in the 
New Testament, although no Gentile historians make any the 
slightest mention of themi Nay, the evangelical historians 
themselves do not all relate the same things ; though all of them 
have mentioned some passages, yet there are others which woe 
noticed only by one or two of the evangelists ; and the-re are 
some things or persons concerning which they are wholly silent, 
but which are as remarkable as some of those which they have 
committed to writing. Thus, the Gospels speak of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, and also of the Galilsans and Herodiaos ; 
and yet they take no notice whatever of the Essenes by name, 
though they were at that time a considerable sect among the 
Jews. It is no reasonable objection, therefore, to the New Tes- 
tament, that some things occur in it which are not to be found 
in very approved authors. No histoiy, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, relates every thing. The evangelists themselves do not 
pretend to do this : we cannot, therefore, expect to find ail the 
actions of Christ recorded in their writings, for one of them, who 
wrote last of all, thus expresses himself at the close of his gospel : 
— *^nd there are many other things which Jesus did; the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books that should 
be written, (John zxi. 25.) 

4. Several of the facts, relating to Christ and his miracles 
coming from Jeu)s, would he slighted as fabulous by the GenliU 
writers, especially considering, on the one hand, how com- 
mon prodiffies ana magical stories were in that day ; and on 
the other nand, how superstitious and credulous the Jews 
were reputed to be. 

The scene of Christ's actions ky at a great distance fixun 
Greece and Italy, and authentic accounts of his miracles could 
not soon be transmitted thither : the learned Greeks and Ra- 
mans, therefore, would regard the first reports of them as idle or 
incredible tales. Besides, it was foreign to the purpose of any 
author who wrote the life of a Roman emperor, or the history of 
a celebrated war, or the annals of a particular state, to desoibe 
minutely a religious sect, begun in Judea by one who was re- 
jected as a deceiver in his own country. Or, if his subject led 
such a writer to mention the Christian rdigion, its doctrines, 
miracles, and disciples, he would naturally speak of them in such 
a manner as he himself felt sfifected towairds them ; and in what 
sovereign contempt the first Christians were held, by the gene- 
rality of profime writers, many of the passages adduced from 
their works, in the preceding pages, suflSciently attest Lastly, 
the Christian scheme of doctrines and moral duties was so con- 
trary to the received tenets and maxims of the heathen, that it 
cannot excite surprise that many of them cared but little to in- 
quire into evidences and facts relating to it Many, howerer, 
who did inquire, doubtless became Christians ; their testimony, 
therefore, is not to be reckoned here. 

One single example will illustrate the three last obsenra- 
tions. The preternatural darkness of three hours which pre- 
vailed in the land of Judieaat the time of Christ^s crucifijaon, 
and which has been recorded by three of the evangelists, is 
unnoticed by any profane historian: from which circum- 
stance Mr. Gibbon nas taken occasion to insinuate Uiat the 
evidence of the evangnelists is not sufficient to establish the 
truth of facts, unless it is supported by the concurrent testi- 
mony of pagan contemporary writers. Speaking of that 
darkness, ne expresses his surprise that this miracmous event 
♦* passed without notice in an age of science and history. It hap- 
pened," he adds, *' during the lifetime of Seneca and the 
elder Pliny, who must hate experienced the immediate effects, or 
received the enrlient intelligence of the prodigy. Each of thef^p 
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phflosophers, in a laborious work, has recorded all the ^rtat 
skenomena ofnaturt^ earthguakes^ meteors, comets, and eclipses, 
tcklch kx^ tTiatfa/igabU iruutstry could colled. Both the one 
aad the other nare omitted to mention the ^atest phenome- 
non, to which the mortal eye has beeja witness since the crea- 
tion of the globe. ** Stttnet chapter of Plnv is devoted to 
tdipteg rftm extraordinary nature and unusual duration : but 
he contents himself with describing the sinffular defect of 
li^ whidi followed the murder ofCoesar, when, during the 
freat^t part of Ihe year, the orb of the sun apfjeared pale 
and widioQt sotendour."' Tlie sentences printed in italic are 
dioee in whoiak ^ sceptical historian has had recourse to 
those misxepieK&tations which unhappily penrade too many 
oChis splendid pt^es. On this passage we remark, 

Fimrr, That &e edipoe being confined to Judsa, its immedi'- 

ate effeeu oooU aot necessarily have been experienced by 8e« 

neca or Ffiaj, aaAnct of whom could have been on the spot in 

the reigs of T^&edoa, when the eclipse took place ; nor can it be 

proved, tte tbey had immediate information from all parts of 

the globe If sDOQ as any extraordinary phenomenon had taken 

pbca 

Sfcvjrur, Neither Pliny nor Seneca have left any works that 
osj e yuaJ to the historian a pompous description. Seneca does 
».- treat oo eclipses at all, in the paaaage referred to ;< he speaks 
sdM ^earthquakes, but only in a very cursoiy manner, and 
ises Dot instance more than four or five, because his object was 
cndeatlj not to write a hist<»y of them, but to investigate their 
s^m^Uaas, caoses, and prognostics. The game remark applies 
to fiiDy with respect to farth<piakes. They are mentioned only 
tointrotdoce phikMophical observations. The historian, there- 
fore, has bvt very feeble prope to support hii assertion. We may 
reasoDably Imagiiie, that if Seneca and Pliny have recorded all 
the great phpnomwia of nature, they must of course have ex- 
plored the Grectan and Roman hi^ries, which were immedi- 
•ie^ open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an experiment as 
to vlat they have derived from those sources with respect to 
e^i^ses. Do they mention the total eclipse of the sun, when the 
cddjsaied plagoe happened at Athens, in the first year of the 
PdepoBoeaan war ? Do they mention the solar eclipse on the 
day when the foundations of Rome were laid ? Do they men- 
Cbod iIm ecfipee fixvtold by Thales, by which a peace was effected 
betweea the Medea and the Lydians 1 It would be too tedious 
sod nf liw to ask for many oUiers, which might be mentioned 
vithoot any fear of onr questions being answered In the affir- 



TarasLT, The distinct chapter of Pliny, in which, according 
to the histonan's \o^ representation, we should expect to find the 
fd bj i c t of eefipeea exhausted by its full and elaborate detail, con- 
vto af only eighteen -words, the purport of which is, that 
** ecfiyses of the nm are sometimes of extraordinary duration ; 
nch ts that which took place on the death of Ca«ur, and during 
tile var viih Antony, when the sun appeared pale for neariy a 
year.'*^ 

JjtSMm, This miraculous pretematural darkness did not pass 
witboet aodoe. Omitting the supposed attestation of it by IMile> 
gvB (a pagan dironologist who vrrpte during the reign of the 
o^ienir Hadrian,* and whose testimony is cited by Tertullian, 
On^^ea, and Eosebius), and also the supposed mention of it by 
Thallns (wtw Uved in the second oentuiy), which is cited by Ju- 
fas AHcairas,^ m writer of great eminence and probity, who 
K*sd at the beginning of the third century ; — we may remark 
te there wn two other testimonies not founded on the state- 
ami of FUegon and Thallos, which unequivocally confirm 
^ e*angriiral histovy of the darkness at the crod&don, vix. 
tsost of Tertoflian and Celsus. In his Apology for the Chris- 
tias, iteh was addressed to their heathen adversaries, Tertul- 
fiaa exyu s lj says, *'Mthe moment of Christ's death, the light 
departed frsm the sun, and the land -was darkened at noon" 
day; waxa wonxm is biiatid ijr YOUR OWN AN- 
NALS, An IS vauxBTXB iir YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS 
VAYJ^ It the account of this extraordinary darkness had not 
been Rgisteied, Tertnllian would have exposed both himself to 
^ dtt^ of ■Bsiiilluii, a frlsehood (which charge was never 
' t against him), and also his leBgion to the ridicule of his 
. It is fozther particohffly worthy of remark, that the 
I and earthquake at the cradfixion are both explicitly re- 
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cognised and mentioned as facts by that acute adversanr of 
Christianity, Celsus ; wbo would not nave made such an a^nis- 
sion, if he could have possibly denied them.' 

In addition to the preceding observations, we may state 
that many ^ood and solid reasons may be assi^ed why 
profane writers have not made mention of the darkness at the 
crucl&xion, which, it is now generally admitted, was con- 
fined to the land of Judsa. The most obvious is, that they 
might have no sufficient information of it. The provinces 
of the Roman empire were very extensive, and we find, in 
general, that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to 
those which were nearest to the metropolis. The ancient 
historians and biographers are remarkably concise, and seldom 
stop to mention occurreDces, which, although they may 
have happened during the times of which they write, have 
no relation whatever to their main subjecL tlib was their 
general rule, and there is no reason for which it should be 
violated merely to iudulge the caprice of the captions^ or 
satisfy the scruples of the petulant There is no more reason 
in the nature ot the thing itself why the testimony of nro- 
fane writers should be called for to support the sacred tnan 
the sacred should be called for to support the profane. We 
maj then retort the ar^ment, and m our turn ask the his- 
torian, and those who have lately circulated his false aocoont 
of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit the 
accounts given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius 
Maximus, and Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John take not the least notico of them ? But let it he sup- 
posed that the Roman writers had received information of 
the fact in question, it is most probable that they would 
have considered it as a natural occurrence, being accustomed 
to earthquakes and darkness for whole days together, in 
consequence of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Or, sup 
posing that they had believed it to be a pretematural dark- 
ness, would it have been consistent with their principles as 
heatheus to have mentioned iti They must plainly have 
foreseen what great advantage would have been given to 
Christianity by it. Their readers would naturally have 
been led to inquire into the character of the extraordinanr 
person^ at whose death the laws of nature were infringed, 
and this inquiry, as it would have opened a more complete 
view of the new dispensation, must have led to their con- 
version. Hence we collect a very satisfactory reason foi 
their silence. Supposing that they knew the fact, and from 
motives of policy suppressed it, tneir silence furnishes as 
strong a proof of^its truth, as their express testimony could 
possibly nave done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, that 
even if this fact be destitute of support from profane writers, 
it is a deficiency which may easily oe dispensed with. We 
believe many things upon the evidence of one credible wit- 
ness. But in the case oefore us, we have no less than thru, 
whose knowledge of the fact was never denied, whose ve- 
racity is indisputable, and integrity not to be impeached. 
So plainly are the characters of truth marked upon their 
writmgs, that every person of common discernment must see 
them, and he who is not satisfied as to the certainty of what 
they relate, must give up all pretensions to a sound judgment, 
and be abandoned to Uie incurable obstinacy of his own 
forlorn scepticism." 

An example taken from English history will confirm and 
illustrate the preceding observations. No one in our days, 
who has read Uie whole history of the popish plot in Charles 
the Second's time, with any candour and attention, believer 
it. The incoherence, and every way incredible circumstances 
of the whole deposition, together with the infamous charac- 
ters of the witnesses, preclude an assent Yet, a circum- 
stance to this day unaccounted for — ^the murder of Sir Ld- 
mundbury Godfrey— happened to give it an air of probabili^.. 
Yet he would be thought injudicious to the last degree, who 
should thence be inchned to favour the evidence of Titus 
Gates. The case bcibre us is opposite, indeed, but parallel. 
Christianity stands supported by evidences of the most un- 
exceptionable nature; yet the circumstance of Seneca's and. 
Pliny's silence concemmg the eclipse or pretematural dtok- 
ness (admit it only for argument's sake) is unaccountable.- 
The evidence of the Gospel is, however, by no meana 
shaken, nor will be shaken, till it can be proved ™^^«' 
must be able to account for every thing in an event, befow 
we admit the testimony of the event itself. 

In short, there is no history in the world more certain andl 

t See Origen cootr. Celsum, lib. ii. % 55. p. W. 

• KeU'a BMopton Lectures, Note* and Aufhoiin»^|>p. xxXf - 
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indubitable thao that contained in the Christian Scriptures, 
which is supported bv the concurringr testimony ^--not to 
say of so many men, out of so many different nations, di- 
vided, indeed, among themselves in other particulars, but all 
uniting to confirm the truth of the facts related in the Gos- 
pels. And, therefore, even though the Christian institution 
nad perilled with the apostles, and there were not in the 
world at this day so much as one Christian, we should 
have the most unquestionable evidence that the persons and 
actions recorded in ^e Gospels, and attested by the con- 
curring voice of all nations, really existed in the country of 
Judsa during the reign of Tibenus, as the evangelists naye 
assured us.' 



^ 3. COLLATERAL TESTIMONIES TO THE TRUTH OP THE FACTS 
RECORDED IN THE SCRIPTURES FROM COINS, MEDALS, AND 
ANCIENT MARBLES. 

I. The Moioic narrative of the tteluge confirmed by the 
Apamean medal. — II. Various Passages of Scripture con^ 
firmed by Egyptian Hieroglyphics. — HI. The account of 
Pharaoh'^echo*s war against the Jews (^ Chron. xxxv. 
20 — 2i.J confirmed by Herodotus, and by an ancient Egyp* 
tian tomb discovered and explored by M. Belzoni, — ^IV. 
Acts xiii. 7. cot firmed by a medal proving that Cyprus was 
at that time wider the government of a proconsul, — V. Acts 
xvi. 11, 12. confirmed by a coin of jifacedonia Prima,— 
VI. Acts xvi. 14. confirmed by an inscription. — ^VII, Acts 
xvlL 23. confirmed by inscriptions, — VIII. Acts xix. 35. 
coi^rmed by a medal of the city of Ephesus, — ^IX. The 
TViumphal Arch of Titus, at Home, — Application of this 
sort of evidence. 

There remains yet one more class of collateral testimo- 
nies to the credibility of the facts recorded in the Bible, 
which is not less important and decisive than the series of 
evidence of profane rdstorians given in the preceding pages. 
These testimonies are furnished by ancient coins, medals, 
and inscriptions on marbles ; which have survived the wreck 
of time, and are extant to this day. These remains of an- 
tiquity are allowed to be among the most important proofs of 
ancient history in general ; and they afford satis&ctory con- 
firmation of many particulars related in the Scriptures. The 
most remarkable of these we now proceed to submit to tiie 
consideration of the reader. 

I. The Mosaic Narrative of the Deluge 
Is confirmed by a coin struck at Apamea in the reign of Philip 

the elder. On the reverse of this medal is represented a kind 
of square chest, floating upon the waters : a man and woman 
are advancing out of it to dry land, while two other persons 
remain within. Above it flutters a dove, bearing an olive branch ; 
and another bird, possibly a raven, is perched upon its root In 
one of the front panels of the chest is the word NOE in ancient 
Greek characters.^ 

II. Various passages in the Old Testament are confirmed 
by the successful researches of Dr. Young, Mr. Salt, M. 
Champollion, M. Coquerel, and other eminent scholars, in 
deciphering the hitherto illegible hieroglyphics, which are 
still extant on ancient Egyptian monuments. To adduce a 
few instances out of many which might be offered : — 

1. Several ages before the time of Sesostris, the shepherd 
kings, whom every circumstance proves to have been of Scythian 
origin, invaded and conquered almost the whole of Egypt, about 
the year 2082 before the Christian lera, and in the time of the 
patriarch Abraham. The princes of the eighteenth dynasty (the 
Theban), whose chief was Thoutraoeis I., the first sovereign 
after the shepherd kings, erected the most ancient edifices of 
Thebes and Egypt. Thoutmosis was adored as a god, under the 
name of Amenothph, because he had delivered Egypt from the 
shepherds ; the recollection of whose tynumy was odious to the 
Egyptians and to the kings of that dynasty, to which the 
Phanoh, mentioned in the latter part of the Book of Genesis, 
belongs. In Gen. xlvi. 34. Joseph tells his brethren that 

« Edwards, <m the Authority, Ac. of Scripture, vol. i. pp. 40&-420. 
liackolghrB Truth of tlic Gospel, pn. 305, 306. 343. 

» Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. ili. pp. 46, 47. 8vo. edit. 
In the fifth volume, pp. iJ«-3l3. he has satisfactorily vindicated the 
cenulneness of the Apamean medal. Seven or eieht of these medals are 
Known to be extant, the ^cnuinenesd of which is acknowledged by Eckhel, 
the moft profound of all unrJern numitinaloIogUts. See his Doctrina 
Nunimorum Veterum, loai ui pp* 132. 140. 



Every shepherd is an abomination unto the Egyptians, Thl< 
hatred of theirs against shepherds is confirmiid in a very singu- 
lar manner by a veiy ancient mummy now at Paris, beneath 
the buskins of both whose feet is painted a shepherd, bound 
with cords? 

3. The two first Pharaohs mentioned in the Bible, one oi 
whom was contemporary with Abraham (Gren. xii. 15.), and the 
other with Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 36.), were both of the Thdiaai 
or Diospolitan dynasty. In the arrangements of their coort we 
may recognise the style and Egyptian customs which were re- 
established after the expulsion of the shepherd kings. In Exod. 
L 11. 14. mention b made of the vast structures, in the building 
of which the Egyptians imbittered the lives of the Israelites 
with hard bondage ; and it was precisely the sovereigns of that 
dynasty, who distinguished themselves by the erection of gi- 
g^tic monuments. The granite columns and apartments of 
the palace at Kamac, several temples in Nubia, the great sphinx 
of the pyramids, and the colossal obelisk of 8t John of Lateran, 
attest the power of Thoutmosis IIL the Moeris of the Greeks. 
Amenophis II. erected the colossal statue which attracted the 
superstitious curiosity of the Romans. Ramses (or Rameses) n. 
caused Ihe superb obelisks at Luxor to be ere(^ed. M. Cham* 
pollion read the names of all these sovereigns on the inscrip- 
tions of monuments. The Pharaoh, under whose reign Moses 
was bom, was Ramses IV. sumamed Mei-Amoun, that is, the 
Friend of Ammon ; who left numerous edifices built by the 
children of Israel, whom he so cruelly oppressed. He caused the 
vast palace of Medinet-Abou to be ercN:;ted, as well as the tem- 
ple situated towards the southern g^te of Kamac The sar- 
cophagy of this monffrch is preserved in the Louvre at Paris. 
This contemporary of Moses must have swayed the Egyjitian 
sceptre more than forty years, since the Hebrew legidator passed 
forty years at his court, and a long time afterwi^s, it is said 
that the king of Eyrypt died. Now, it appears fit»m Manetho 
(as quoted by Josephus)^ that this identical Ramses Mei-Amoun 
reigned sixty-six years and two months. Are not these un- 
expected agreements between sacred and pro&ne history evident 
proofe of tmth 1 Who then has falsified the ancient lists ol 
Egyptian dynasties, the lists written on papyrus, and the ruins 
of Egypt, to make them agree so well with a few sentences 
uttered by a Christian, named Stephen (Acts vit 18. et seg.,) 
and with a few Unes written by a Jew named Moses 1* Lastly, 
the Pharaoh, who witnesaed the ten plagues inflicted on the 
Egyptians, was Ramses V., sumamed Amenophis, the last sove- 
reign of the eighteenth dynasty, and the father of Sesostris. His 
name is legible on several parts of the palace of Kamac, which 
was decorated by him. 

3. M. ChampolUon has shown that the proper names of both 
sexes in ancient Egypt are almost always composed of the names 
of gods or goddesses. In Gen. xli. 45. we read that Pharaoh gave 
to Joseph in marriage " the dattgfiter of Potipherah, priest of 
On,** (Potipherah is constantly written Putiphar in the Coptic 
version of the Scriptures.) On is Heliopolis, the city of the son, 
so termed by the Greeks. Petephr^, in Egyptian, means that 
which belongs to r4, or the sun. M. Champollion has de- 
monstrated that shr6 or r6 denotes the sun, in the Egyptian 
language. Thus the hieroglyphic text completely confirms the 
book of Genesis.^ 

4. In 1 Kings xL 40. we read that Jeroboam arose andjied 
into Egypt, unto Shishak king of Egypt; and in 1 Kings xiv. 
25. and 2 Chron. xii. 2., that, in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, 
Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, I'he head 
or chief of the twenty-second dynasty (the Bubastite) is by 
Manetho called Sesonschis or Sesonchosis ; and on one of the 
colonnades which decorate the first court of the great temple (or 
palace, as it has also been called) of Kamac, there are two royal 
legends or inscriptions, on one of which M. Champollion read, 
in phonetic (or vocal hieroglyphic) characters, the words, — 
Amon-mai-Sheshonk ; the well beloved of Amon (or the sun) 
Sheshonk. If we bear in mind the peculiar genius of the an- 
cient oriental languages, which, neglecting the vowels as least 
important, adhere only to the skeletons of words, that is to say 
to the consonants, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
identity of the Egyptian name Sheshonk with the letters of tho 
Hebrew word pv^^^ shisuok or SHssnaK, and to recognise in him 

• Revue Protestante, Juillef, 1827. p. 12. 

* Josephus against Apion, book i. c. 15. 

* Revue Prot. Juillet, 1827. p. 14. Coquerel, Biographie Sacrde, torn, lii 
p. 361. 

• Rev. Prot. Juillof, p. 18. A. L. C. Coquerel, LeUre sur le Syst^nao 
nieroglyphique de M. Champollion, consid^r^ dans ses Rapports avee 
TEcriture Sainte,p. 30. Amsterdam. 1825. 8vo. 
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Phanoh who i§ named Shidiak bj the ncred hiatorimii.i In the 
Kme temple or palace, M. ChampoUion alio beheld Sesonchif 
Sagging at the leet of the Theban Trinity ( Amon, Mouth, and 
Kom) the chiefr of mora dian thirty conqoered nations, among 
whom he found written in letten at fiiii length ioudahmaxek, 
Ae Irwtf 9/ JuduA, or of the Jewt.^ It is further if orthy of re- 
maik that the dates read by this accomplished antiquary are ez- 
pRsaed preciaely in the same manner as we read in the Bible ; — 
Jk thejifik ^earj on the fjih day of the month, Ac This 
CTnBtmif. of phraseology is very stnking.' 

5. Ijastly, in % Kings six. 9. and Isa. zxxviL 9. we read that 

the king oC Asajna heard tidings of TVrAoJba, king^ of Ethi^ 

opia : who is most probably the Pharaoh mentioned in Isa. 

xxxvi. 6. The hieroglyphic name Tarak, the Taracu* of the 

Greeka (the third king of the twenty-fifth dynasty of Manetho, 

who terms Ima in Ethiopian), was read by M. ChampoUion on 

many monaBestti ; and Mr. Salt, without any intercourse with 

bim, havii^ oterred that the Egyptians wrote the names of 

thesr Gnefe sovRetgna in hieroglyphic characters, as well as 

those of t^ Roman emperors, conceived the ingenious idea of 

i nqai rf iy wbetber they might not have followed the same prao- 

tioe wist necvd to the inscriptions of the Ethiopian monarchs 

mboptteeded those two dynasties. His researches were crowned 

widk mccem ; and he discovered in phonetic characters the name 

nmicA, in two places on an inscription from behind a small 

pnprhtoa or portico at Medinet-Abou, and in two other in- 

xi^dotm ihwa Birkel in Ethiopia. This Tiraka or TirhtUca, 

theivfbre, is the king of Ethiopia mentioned in the Scriptures 

as karing ««aK out to Jight against Sennacherib king of As- 



m. The account of the War, carriid or by Pharaoh- 
Nbcho A6AI5ST THE Jews and Babylonians (which is re- 
lated in the secood hook of Chronicles), is connrmed hj the 
lestimooy oi the Greek historian Herodotus, and especially 
bj the reo^it discoreries of the late enterprising traveller, 
M. Belxooi, amoog the tombs of the Egyptian sovereigns. 
The idUnring is the narratiTe of the sacred historian, in 
tChroo. xxxT. 90— 24. 

dfier «A xJUt, -mhen Jonah had prepared the temple, J^echo, 

'"^ */ ^^SP*^ came up to fight againtt Charchemioh, by 

EmpiroUa: and Jotiah went out againtt him. But he tent 

n mi anado r o to Asst, oaying. What have I to do with thee, thou 

ting of Judak 7 I come not againtt thee thio day, hut againtt 

Ae komte -mheremth I have -mart for God commanded me to 

•flfce kaote ; forbear thee from meddling with God, who it 

with me^ thai he dettroy thee not, J^everthelett Jotiah would 

9ot turn hit face from him, but ditguited himtelf, that he 

mjif ^ht with fiim, and hearkened not unto the wordt of 

JCeeho from the mouth of God, and came to Jight in the valley 

•f Megiddo, jind the archert $hot at king Jotiah / and the 

fcisj Muf 19 hit tervantt, Have me away, for I am tore 

"»s«ndeA &t tervantt therefore took him out of that chariot, 

and put him in the tecond chariot that he had; and they 

Amght Hm to Jerutalem and he died, and wot buried in one 

rf He tepmkhreo of hit fathert. And all Judah and Jeruta- 

hem moKrnedfor Jotiah, And again in xxxvi. 1—4. Then the 

people of the land took Jehoahaz, the ton of Jotiah, and made 

Um ting in hit father^t ttead in Jerutalem / Jehoahaz wot 

twenty-amd-tiree yeart old when he began to reign, and he 

rdgmed three montht in Jerutalem, And the king of Egypt 

put him down al Jerutalem, and condemned the land in an 

^adred talentt of tilver, and a talent of gold. And the king 

^ Egypt made EHahim hit brother king over Judah and Jeru* 

wiku, and turned hit name to Jehoiakim, Aitd Nbcho took 

^■■•«*X HIS BmOTBXR, A^D CAaRIBD HIM IJTTO EoTPT. 

't^cae passages prove the power and conquests of Pharaoh- 
Xedto-, ad if we turn to Herodotus we shall find a wonderful 
^7<«a(»twith many of the particulars. J^ow J^ecot wat the 
fn of Piammeticut, and reigned over Egypt ; it wat he who 
began the canalt, (Jc. and he employed himtelf in warlike 
^firndtt, baHding" gcUleyt, both on the Mediterranean and on 
the Red Sea, the tracet of hit dock^yardt ttill exitting / cind 
tkete he uted -when he had occation for them, Ahd Nscos 

laXXeO BATTLK WITH THE StRIANS IV MaODOLUS, AITO COIT- 

^ M. ChttfinMi&oa hss ei^raved this rojal legend in his Precis du 8tb- 
>tne Hierogl J p hiqae d«s aneiens Eifyptiens. Planches, et ejcplication 
{TMi, laai d*o.X Plate, So. 116, and deacriitiQii, pp. 12, la 
* CtempoHioo, SepUf^me Lettre, p. 33. 

" CMwrel, BSographie *<acre<^, loin. iv. p. 221. LeUre, p. 30. Rev. Prot 
\^ ^'^'PCp* E*SBi sur le Svsl^me Hierolfypbique de Bl ChampoUion le 

^irT Ban^ oo Dr. Tocmf'saodM. CharapoUlon's Pbonedc SysCsm of 
ie% ppi 9»-3L 7a Revae Proteatante, JuiUet, 1827. p 19. 
vai. L M 
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aUlBID THSX, AVV AMTWm TOX BATTLX BX TO^C CaDXTIS, A 

LABex ciTT or Stbia. And having reigned in the whole tia> 
teen yeart, he died, and left the throne to hit ton Ptammit,' 
The historian, who was better acquainted with Egypt than with 
Jndsa, has hero put Magdohit, a city of Lower Egypt, for 
Megiddo, a city of Judea, and has further confounded the He • 
brews with the Syrians. Cadytit is again mentioned by Hero 
dotUB,^ as ** belotqring to the Syriant s/Palxstikx," and '^ata 
city not lett than Sardet ;** so that there is no doubt that hfl 
intended Jerusalem. *' Here Kehntt is evidently taken fiom th^ 
8yriac Kadutha signifying * the Holy,' from the Hebn*w nvv^p 
(Kaousaaa), which is found inscribed on ancient Jewish shekels 
in the Samaritan character ; in modem Hebrew characters, thus, 
7wy\p n 0*'?ri"V' (J^bcsolxm Ba-KaDcsaoa), Jerusalem the 
Holy ;*'' the historian afiixing a Greek termination, and calling 
the metropolis of Palestine Cadytit, 

We now come to the researches of M. Belxoni in the tomb of 
Psammethis or Psammis, the son of Pharaoh-Necho. 

In one of ^he numerous aptrUnents of this venerable monu- 
ment of ancient art, there is a sculptured group describing the 
march of a military and triumphal procession with three differ- 
ent sets of prisoners, who are evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and 
Persians. The procession begins with four red men with white 
kirtles followed by a hawk-headed divinity : these are Egyptioiiv 
apparently released from captivity, and returning home under 
the protection of the national deity. Then follow four white 
men in striped and fringed kirtles, with black beards, and with a 
simple white fillet round their black hair ; these are obviously 
Jews, and might be taken for the portraits of those who, at this 
day, walk the streets of London. After them come three 
white men with smaller beards and curled whiskers, with double- 
spreading plumes on their heads, tattooed, and wearing robes or 
mantles spotted like the skins of wild beasts ; these are Persians 
or Chaldeans. Lastly come four negroes with large circular 
ear-rings, and white petticoats supported by a belt over the 
shoulder ; these are Ethiopians.^ 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in M. Belzoni's drawings 
of this tomb, the late Dr. Young, who was pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished for his successful researches in archeology, succeeded 
in discovering the luunea of Psammis, and of jsfichao (the J^'echo 

• Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 160. vol 1. p. I6a edit Oxon. 1809. Rennell's 
OeographT of Herodotns explahied, p. 215. 

• Ibid. lib. iii. c. 6. vol. L p. 17». 

1 Dr. Hale't Sacred Chronolonr, vol. i. p. 426. (second edltloo) ; Bp. Wal- 
ton's Biblia Polyglous, torn. 1. Apparatus de Sidonim Forinis, pp. 36. 38. 
Dr. Prideanx— having referred to Herodotui's account of PharaohNe* 
cho'a expedition, and capture of timtvrti or Cadjtis, and alao to the histo- 
rian't concise deacription of it— saja, " Bv which description this Cadytis 
could be none other than Jerusalem. For that it is situated in the mouu* 
tains of Paleatlne, and there was then no other city in those parts which 
could be equalled to Sardis but that only ; and it is certain (torn Scripturu 
that aAer this battle Necho did take Jerusalem ; for he was there when he 
made Jehoi&icim king. There is, I confess, no mention of this name either 
in the Scriptures or Josephus. But that it was, however, called so in the 
time of Herodotus by the Syrians and Arabians, doth ai>pear from this, 
that it is called by them and all the eastern nations by no other name but 
one of the same original, and the same signification, even to this day. For 
Jerusalem is a name now altosether as strange to them as Cadytis is to ua. 
They all call it by the name JU-Kudt, which signifies the same that Cadytis 
doth, that is. Holy : for from the time that Solomon built the temple at Jem* 
nlem, and it was therebv made to all Israel the common place of their re* 
Ugiotis worship, this epithet of the Holy was commonlv given onto it. And 
therefore we find it thenceforth called hi the sacred writings of the Old 
Testament Air HakkodcMh, that is, the City of HoHnett or the Holy City 
(Neh. xi. 1. 18. Isa. xlviii. 2. Iii. 1. Dan. ix. iM.) : and so also in several 
places of the New Testament. And this same title they give it in their 
coins. For the inscription of their shekels (many of which are still ex- 
tant) was Jertualem Keduthah. that is, Jerusalem the Holy ; and this coin 
going current among the neighboring nations, especially aAer the Babylo- 
nish captivity had made a dispersion of that people over all the East, it 
carried this name with them, and thev from thence called this city bv both 
names, JeruMolem Keduahah, and at length, for shortness' woke^edushah 
only, and the Syrians (who in their dialect usually turned the Hebrew th 
intoM) Kedutha. And the Syriac, In the Ume of Herodotus, being the 
only language that was then spoken in Palestine (the Hebrew having no 
more been used there or any where else, as a vulgar language, after the 
Babytonish capiivityX he found it when he iraveUeo through that country 
to be called there, in the Syriac dialect, Kedutha, from whence, by ghring 
it aOreek termination, he made It in the Greek languaseK»{vTt( or Cadytis 
in his history, which he wrote about the time that Nehemiah ended his 
twelve years' government at Jerusalem. And for the same reason, that it 
was caUed Kedutha or Kedutha in Syria and Palestine, the Arabs In their 
language called It Bait Almokdes, that Is, the Holy BuOdingt, or the Holv 
City, and often with another adjective of the same root and the same signi- 
fication, Bait Alkuds, and at length simply Alkudt, that Is, the Holy, by 
which name it is now called by the Turks, Arabs, and aU other naUons of 
the Blahometan religion In those parts." (Prideaox's Connectioo of the 
History of the Old and New Testament, sub anno 610. voL i. pp. 9), 81. 
ninth ediUon, 1726.) , ^. . 

• See M. Belxoni's " Narrative of the Operations and recent Discoveries 
within the Pyramids, Temples, TombiL and Excavations In Egypt and Nu- 
bia," Ac pp. 212; aa (itoTLondon, 1880); andalso Nos. 4, 6, and6, of his folio 
Atlas of Tlatea iUustrative of his Researches. The m^)^^^ ^^^ 
plates were also exhibited hi the very hiteresttog modsl of the Egypusa 
tomb, exhibltMl by M. Belacoi, in 1881— 93. 
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ot the Scriptures and JWcm of Herodotus).! And M. Cham- 
pollion, jun. who read the name of this prince on several statutes, 
subsequently ascertained that he was Pharaoh-Necho II. the 
sixth king of the twenty-sixth dynasty .2 

IV. Acts xiii. 7. is confirmed by a coin, proving that the 
island of Cyprus was at that time under tne government of 
a proconsul. , 

In the passage referred to, the evangelist Luke, relating the 
transactions of Paul in Cyprus, gives to Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman governor of that island, the Greek title of Ar^vrewot, 
which was applied only to those governors of provinces who 
were invested with proconsular dignity. ''And on the suppo- 
sition that Cyprus was not a province of this description, it has 
been inferred, that the title given to Sergius Paulus in the Acts 
of the Apostles was a title that did not properly belong to him. 
A passage indeed has been quoted from Dion Cassius,' who, 
spring of the governors of Cyprus, and some other Roman 
provinces, applies to them the same title which is applied to 
Sergius Paulus. But as Dion Cassius is speatflng of several 
Roman provinces at the same time, one of which was certainly 
governed by a proconsul, it has been supposed, that for the sake 
of brevity he used one term for all of them, whether it applied 
to all of them or not That Cyprus, however, ought not to be 
excepted, and that the title which he employed, as well as St. < 
Luke, really did belong to the Roman governors of Cyprus, ap- 
pears from the inscription on a coin belonging to Cyprus itself, 
and struck in the very ago in which Sergius Paulus was governor 
of that island. It was struck in the reign of Claudius C»sar, 
whose head and name are on the face of it ; and in the reign 
of Claudius Cesar St. Paul visited Cyprus. It was a coui be- 
longing to the people of that island, as appears from the word 
KTIIPiaN on the reverse ; and, though not struck while Sergius 
Paulus himself was governor, it was struck, as appears from the 
mscription on the reverse, in the time of Proclus, who was next 
to Sergius Paulus in the government of that island. And on 
this coin the same title, ANerilATOS, is given to Proclus, which 
IB given by St Luke to Sergius Paulus.''^ That Cyprus was a 
proconsulate is also evident from an ancient inscription, of Cali- 
gula*s reign (the predecessor of Claudius), in which Aquilius 
Scaura is called the proconsul of Cyprus.^ 

V. In Acts xvi. 11, 12. Luke says, — " We came ip 

Philippic which is the chief of that pari of Macedonia, and a 
eokny^'* This passage, which has greatly exercised the in- 
senuity of critics ana commentators, may, more correctly, 
be thus rendered ; — Fhitippi, a dty of the first part ofJkbee- 
doruoy or of Macedonia Fnma, 

This is an instance of minute accuracy, which shows that the 
autiior of the Acts of the Apostles actually lived and wrote at 
that time. The province of Macedonia, it is well known, had 
undergone various changes, and had been divided into various 
portions, and particularly four, while under the Roman govern- 
ment There are extant many medals of the first province, or 
Macedonia Prima, mostly of silver, with the inscription 
MAKEAOHaN IlPftTHl, or, thejittt part of Macedonia, which 
confirm the accuracy of Luke, and at the same time show his 
attention to the minutest particulars.^ It is frirther worthy of 
remariL, that the historian terms Philippi a colony. By using 
the term K6>Mfkt (which was originally a Latin word, colonia), 
mstead of the corresponding Greek word tarmui, he plainly inti- 
mates that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty-first verse 
certainly proves it to have been. And though the critics were 
for a long time puzzled to find any express mention of it as 
such, yet some coins have been discovered, in which it is recorded 

> See the Atlas of E^nvliigs to Belzoni's travels, plates 1 to 6. 

• Greppo, Eisai, p. 186. ChampoIUon, Aper(a des lUsultats Hlstoriques, 
p. 13. 

■ Hist Rom. lib. 54. p. OSS. ed. HanovioL 1600. 

« Bp. Marah's Lectures, part v. pp. 86^ 86. An engraving of the above- 
noticed coin may be seen in Harercamp's ecfition of the Thesaanis Morel* 
Ilanus, in the plate belonging to p. 106. 

• Gruteri Corona Inaoriptionum, torn. I part U. p. ccclx no. 3. edit 
Gr«vH. Amat. 1707. r~ r 

Of this medal there are engravings hi the firagments annexed to Cal- 
met»a Dictionary, no. ccbudii. plate i. no. 6. and to Taylor's Geographical 
Index to the H0I7 Scriptures, article Macedonia, phue no. 7. In no. a of 
the same plate is a medal of the aecond Macedonia, or Macedonia Secunda. 
There is no medal published of the third Macedonia, but one of the fourth 
Macedonia has been ensravedby Wielhamer, to his AnhnadveraioneB in 
NummotyStc p. 44. no. 11. Vienna, 1738. They have been described by 
Eckhel (Doctrina Numm. Vet torn. ii. p. 64X Raschie (Lexicon Rei Num- 
marisB, torn. Ui. coL 39— 4 1.^ and Bfionnet (Description de Midailles An- 
tiqnea, torn. 1. pp. 466, 457.) Mr. Cknnbe has described seven of Macedo- 
nia Pnma to nfs " Nommorum Veteram Populorum et Urbiom qui to 
Museo Oolielmi Hunter assenrantor, Deseriptiok'* P- 1^^- No coins of 
Macedonia Tartia have yet been dfseovered I 



under this character, particularly one, wLich explicitiy states that 
Julius CiBsar himself bestowed the dignity and privileges of a 
colony on the city of Philippi, which were afterwards confirmed 
and augmented by Augustus. This medal corroborates thfi 
character given to the city by Luke, and proves that it had been 
a colony for many years, though no author or historian but him- 
self, whose writings have reached us, has mentioned i^ under 
that character.' 

VI. In Acts xvi. 14. we read that Lydia, a dealer in ) urple 
from Thyatira, had settled at Philippi. 

Now it is remarkable that, among the ruins of Thyatira, there 
is an inscription extant, which was originally made by the cor- 
poration of dyers (it concludes with the words OI BA4E12, — the 
dyers), in honour of Antonius Claudius Alphenus, a diatin- 
gtdshed man in the reig^ of Caracalla.8 Hence we learn that 
the art and trade of dying purple were carried on in that city. 

VU. In Acts xvii. 33. Paul tells the Atiienians that, am he 
passed through their city and beheld the objects of their 
worship, he found an altar with this inscription, TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD (ArNOixn eEn). 

No altar with this inscription has come down to our times ; 
but we know, firom the express testimony of Lucian, that there 

IS such an inscription at Athens, And the occasion of this 
altar being erected, in common with many others bearing the 
same inscription, is thus related by Diogenes Laertius : — ^The 
Athenians, being afllicted with a pestilence, invited Epimenides 
to lustrate their city. The method adopted by him was, to carry 
several sheep to the Areopagus ; whence they were left to wan- 
der as they pleased, under the observation of persons sent to 
attend them. As each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on the 
^x>t to the propitious God, By this ceremony, it is said, ibe 
dty was relieined ; but, as it was still unknown what deity was 
propitious, an altar was erected to the unknovn God on every 
spot where a sheep had been sacrificed.^ 

On the architrave of a Doric portico at Athou, which was 
standing when that city was visited about sixty years since by 
Dr. Chandler and Mr. Stuart (the latter of whom has given an 
engraving of the portal), is a Greek inscription to the following 
purport : — " The people" [of Athens have erected this fiibric] 
'^ith the donations to Minerva Archegetia" [or the Condnctreas] 
" by the god Caius Julius Cssar and his son the god Augustus, 
when Nidas was archon." 

Over the middle of the pediment was a statue of Ludua 
Cssar, with this inscription : — ** The people** [honour] ** Luctoa 
Cssar, the aon of the emperor Augustus C-esar, the son of the 
god." 

There was also a statue to Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
and the mother of Ludus, thus inscribed : — *' The Senate of 
the Areopagus and the Senate of the Six Hundred" [dedicate 
this statue to] '^ the goddess Julia, Augusta, Providence." 

These public memorials supply an additional proof of the 
correctness of Paul's observations on the Athenians, that they 
wore too much addicted to the adoption of objects for worship and 
devotion. They were not, indeed, singular in worshipping the 
reigning emperor; but flattery could not be carried hi^er than 
to characterize his descendants as ddties, and one of them (who 
was most in&mous for her profligacy) as no less a deity tlian 
Providence itseltio 

Vni. In Acts xlx. 35. the r^^^futrt/;, recorder, chancellor, 
or town-clerk of Ephesus, — m order to quell the tumnlt 
which had been raised there by Demetrius and his work- 
men, who gained their livelihooa by making silver shrines 
or models of the temple of Diana in that city, — says to the 
Ephesians, W?iat man is there that knoweth not how that the 
cutf of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Duma? 

The original word, NEnKOPON, is very emphatic, and pro- 
perly signifies a person dedicated to the service of some god or 
goddess, whose peculiar office it was to attend the temple and 
see that it was kept clean ; that, at the proper seasons, it was 
beautified and adorned; and that nothing necessary to th^ 
splendour of his or her worship was at any time wantu.ig. 

f Spanhelin, De Usu et Prasstantia Numiamatuoii dissert, ii. pp lOo, 
106. FcagmcnUtoCalmet, no cclxziii. plate i. no. 6. 

• Sir Georse Wheeler haa liven the entire inscription In his Journey 
into Greece, book iii. p. 233. (Lond. 1672); and bis companion. Dr. 8pon, 
has given the same inscription, illustrated with philological notes, in bi& 
Bfiacellanea Erudita Antiquiouis, \io. 11% 113. 

• Diogenes Laertius, in Epimeiude, I i. c. 10. % 3. (tom. i. pp. 117—119. 
ed. Longolii.) 

>• Dr. Chandler's Travels in Greece, pp. 104, 106. TSylnr's Ocogra|rl3iea! 
Index to the Bible, article Athens. 
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OnffsaBj, indeed, this word signified nothing more than a 
tmepa of the temple, and answered nearly to our tacrittanj 
tr, pofaaps, ckw^h-warden : in process of time the care of the 
les^ was introsted to this person, and at length the NEQKOPOI, 
or AValr«roj, became peiBons of great consequence, and were 
•rjT.se who oSeied sacrifices for the life of the emperor. Whole 
ciiies took this ^pellation,* and Ephesus had this prerogatiTe 
ibore the other cities in Asia Minor ; though some of them, as 
.Sffljma, Laodirea, and Pergamus, disputed the primacy with 
iier. There are extant, in various cabinets, numerous medals, in 
vhkh the appcllaSxan of NEaK0P02 is given to the city of 
B^^tesQs in paiucular, with the eeveral inscriptions of E^fiSIflN 
SHIKOPUN, B and ^i NEQKOPDN, T or TP12 and A or TETPA- 
kiz SEaK.OpaK ; intimating that the Ephesians had borne the 
oiEce of 'Ne<>kaioi to the temples erected in honour of the Ro- 
man exnperaiB fior ihtjirst, tecandf third, vaA fourth times. Of 
the medsls rcfand to, a catalogue has been given by M. Rasche, 
to wboee kamed waik the reader is referred.^ Not to multiply 
unnecessaiy mmptfa, — in the valuable cabinet of the British 
Museum &ae is a rare bronze medal of the emperor CaracaUa, 
whoae besdB da the obreTse ; and on the reverse, of which the 
ial^omiBf a sa accmate representation. 




thne izv ftrxr temples ; the uppermost of which (on the left 
^sad) is the the temple of the Ephesian Diana, whose figure ap- 
pesrs in the ceatre. Opposite to it is the temple of iBsculapius ; 
sad the two scber temples, beneath, are those of Geta and Cara- 
caflb. Tkt insciiption nPHTflN ACIAC E^ECVIN ZT NEHK. 
wtfm s fips that the Ephesians, the chief [people or citizens] of 
Asis, had lor tiie ibarth time been Nedkoroi in honour of those 
en pgiMfc . Soch is the nature of the coincidence furnished by 
thb medal (evea if there were no others extant), that it is sufiS- 
cat of itself to cataMish the authenticity of the work, in which 
the fwri d e nce is Ibnnd. Besides the testimony furnished by this 
BwU (winch hss never before been engraved), there is extant at 
Bfhesaaaa ancient Greek inscription, on a slab of white marble, 
which sat aaly eonfirms the general history related in Acts xftc, 
liet e^A BBnuaihiiii to several sentiments and phrases which oc- 
cur m mat chsipier.' 

IX I-asdv, ^ triiunphal arch erected at Rome by the 
.senate and Roman people in honour of the emperor Titus, 
^vhich stmctore is still subsisting, thouffh greatly damaeed 
by the ravam of time), is an undeniable evidence to toe 
tredi of theliistoiic accounts, which describe the dissolution 
c^ihe Jewish state and government, and also relate the con- 
<\^gA of Jerasalem. This edifice likewise corroborates the 



* ^S» K tt bcn ma has written a learned Diatribe de Urbibus Neocoris, 
** lA ee reader will And ie Orsviua's Thesaarua Anliquitatum Romana- 
rwL iHL B. pp. 1360 — 136&. 
^ tttche. Lejocon Rei Nummariae, toI. ii. colomni 660— 662. 666— 67a 
^_T!beUbwiBs »• I^*"* Chandler's translation of it :— "To the Ephesian 
^^«a ImmhcIi as it Is noCorioaa that not only among the Ephesians, but 
^^^^cTfvhere amnag the Greek nationa, temples are consecrated to her, 
a-rlsxndpoRioiia; and that she is set up, aod has an altar dedicated to 
^r. flaaeeaatafber plain manirestaiioni of herself ; and that, besides the 
er*9Xtm rtsa oftbe veneration paid her, aotonlh is called after her name ; 
''v IN Anearf^ii^ bj the Macedonians and other Greek nations, and in their 
«*rtmL krtaaUm ; in which general assemblies and Hieromenia are ce* 
isbntfed taia«to tti« holy city, the narse of its own, the Ephesian god- 
dess :-<be peepieof Ephesus deeming it proper, that tlie whole month 
caBM br beraame be sacred and set apart to the goddess, have determin* 
s^bf OMdBeree, chat the obserration ofit by them t>e altered. Therefore 
tisesKted. Hiat in the whole month Artemision the dajs be holy, snd 
^n wltim^ be Alende*! to on tliem, but the yearly feastings, and the Arte- 
t P s tte g T iia , and the Bieromenia ; the entire month being sacred to 
lidcM; 'for, from this improvement in her worship, our city shall re- 
"^iieiaMoiiallaalra, and be penxumeni in its prosperity for ever." The 
foas who obtained tbia decree appointed games for the month, aug- 
awsri fee uraea of the ocxiteDders, and erected statues of those who con- 
■■tui Sd name ia not preserred, bat he was proliabiT a Roman, as his 
^■■■iiVbo provided this record, was namod Lucius i>haeniu8 Faustus. 
ihtl^orDtaaa was resorted to yearly bv the lonians, with their families. 
I^ChaOcr'a Travels in Asia Minor, p. 134. The original Greek inscrip- 
fiMiiyitaladiBBr. C.'s Inaeriptiones Antiqx, p. 13. nn xzxvi. 



description of certain vessels used by the Jews in their rel^ 
ffious worship, which is contained in the Old Testament. It 
3iis arch are still distinctly to be seen the ^Iden candle 
stick, the table of shewbread, with a cup upon it, and ^c 
trumpets which were used to proclaim the year of Jubilee 
Representations of these are given in the second volume of this 
work.* 

Further, there are extant numerous mkdals of Judaea van- 
quished, struck by order of the Roman general Titus (who 
was afterwards emperor), in order to commemorate the con- 
quest of Judea and the subversion of the Jewish state and 
polity. On the following representation of the reverse of one 
of these (which is euCTavea from the original medal, pre 
served in the cabinet of the British Museum), 




the conqnered country appears as a desolate f<nna]e sitting 
under a tree, it affords an extraordinary fulfilment of Isa- 
iah*s prediction, delivered at least dght Hundred fe^is before 
— *^ ohe being deaolatt shall sit up<m thegraund*'' {ixi, 26.)'» 
as well as a striking illustration of th^ Lamentations of Je- 
remiah (i. 1.) : — ** How doth the city sit solitary, that was 
full of people / How is she become as a widow / me thai was 
great among the nations^ princess among theprooineesj how u 
she become tributary /'* 

It would not have been difficult to adduce numerous addi- 
tional testimonies from medals and inscriptions, which have 
been collected and described by various leamea modem tra- 
vellers, who have explored Greece and Asia Minor ; but the 
length to which this chapter has already unavoidably extend- 
ed forbids the production of further eviaences of this kind. — 
Stronger testimonies than these it is impossible to bring foi 
the credibility of any fact recorded in history, even of the im- 
portant transactions which have taken place in our own days 
on the continent of Europe, and to which the British nation 
has been a party. Yet, notwithstanding this cloud of wit> 
nesses, it has lately been affirmed that the facts rdated in thf 
scriptures of the New Testament never happened ; that Jesui 
Chnst was a mythological character,^ and that the four Gos- 
pels are mere fabrications and romances. With as much tratb 

« See the Vfgaettes in Vol II. Part m. Chap I. Sect IL The best en' 
pavings of the arch of Titos are to be found in Hadrian Reland's treatise. 
De SpoliisTempli Hierosolymitani, in Area Titian e Roms conspicois. U\- 
trajectl,1716.8To. Tolerablvwell executed copiesofReland'siriates mar bs * 
seen in Schutze's Compencuunx Archasologia HebraicaB,Ub. i. li. III. p. Tlii«— 
X Dresdn, 1793, 8to. and also in the Fragments annexed to Calmet's Diction- 
ary, no. cciil. pp. 14—17. The destruction of Jerusalem is also »aid to bi 
commemorated by an ancient inscription to the honour ofTitus, who, by his 
Other's directions and counsels,had subdued the Jewiah nation,and destroy* 
ed Jerusalem, which had never been deatroyed by any princes or peopli 
before. Tliis assertion^owever, is contrary to historical truth; for Pome 
pey had conquered the Holy City. The following is the inscription alluded 
to:— 

MP. TITO. cssarI. dIvI.vespasunI. f. 

VESPASUNO. AUG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO. 

TRIB. POT. X. IMP. XVn. COS. VHI. P. P. 

PRINCIPL 8l»e 8. P. a R. 

QUOD. PRiECEPTIS. PaTRB. CONSIiJsQUE. ET. 

AUSPICIS. 6EMTEM. JUD^ORUM. DOBITIT. ET. 

URBEM. H1ER080LYMAM. OMNIBUS. ANTE. JWB. 

DUCIBUS. REGIBUS. GENTlBUSaUE. AUT. FRU8TRA. 

PETTTAM. AUT. OMNINO. INTENTATAM. DELEVIT. 

It is, however, proper to remark, that some doubtshave been entertained 

concerning the genuineness of this inscription. The diligent antiquary, 

Gniter (from whom we have copied it), acknowledses that it is not known 

where this inscription stood ; and that Scaliger is of ortnion, that it was the 

invention of Onufrio Panvinio. See Gruteri Inaeriptiones Antique, torn. 

L p. ccxliv. no. 6. and Gronovius's Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 

tom. iii. p. 111. 

* The assertion of the writer above alluded to was taken, without acknow- 
ledgment, from Volney, who first made it at the close of his •* Ruins of Em- 
pires," and who was refuted by the late Rev. Peter Roberts, In a learned 
volume, entitled "Christianity Vindicaled, in a Series of Letters addressed 
to Mr. Volney, in answer to his Book called ' Ruins.' " 8to. London, 1800L 
This is only one instance, out of many, that might be adduced, of the total 
destitution of candour in the opposers of revelation, who continue to re-as- 
sert the long-since refuted fiUsehoods of former infidels, as if they bad nevei 
before been answered. 
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lay it be said that the man, whose ambitioti not many years 
«ince disturbed the peace of Europe (and whose memory 
continues to be fondly cherished by millions in France), is a 
mytholo^i^ person who never had any real existence. For 
the events of nis career are recorded in a variety of docu- 
ments, purporting to be issued by the different j^ovemnients 



of EoTope, which have been quoted or alluded tc by varioor 
daily and periodical journals, as well as by contemporary his- 
torians, who profess to record the transactions of the last 
twenty-five years ; and they are also perpetuated by stxiie- 
tures' and medals,* which have been executed in order to 
commemorate particular victories or other transactions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALL THS BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OV DIVINE AUTHORITY, AND 
THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED. 

SECTION I. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



Intpiratton defined. — II. JReasonable and necessary, — ^m. Impossibility of the Scriptures beings the contrivance or invert' 
tion of wan. — Extent of Inspiration, — Vf, Criteria of Inspiration, 



I, The preceding /acte have shown that the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments were men of the utmost integrity, 
and faithful historians, whose relations are entitled to the 
fullest and most implicit credit. But since an honest man 
may possibly mistake, not indeed in facts which he affirms 
to be true upon his own knowledge, but in inferences from 
those facts, in precepts and doctrines, or in delivering the 
sentiments of others, ^if we can urge nothing more in behalf 
of these writers, their authority wfll be only human. Some- 
thing further is requisite, besides a pious life and a mind pu- 
rified from passion and prejudice, in order to qualify Uiem to 
be teachers of a revelation from God, namely, a Divine In- 
spiration, or the imparting such a decree ot divine assist- 
ance, influence, or guidance, as should enable the authors of 
the Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, 
without error or mistake, whether the subjects of such com- 
munications were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or things with which they were before 
«icquainted. 

II. That the Scriptures were actually dictated by inspira- 
tion, may be inferrea both from the reasonableness and nrom 
the NECESSITY of the thing. 

1. " It is REASONABLE that the sentiments and doctrines, de- 
veloped in the Scriptures, should be suggested to the minds 
of the writers by the Supreme Being himself. They relate 
principally to matters, concerning which the communicating 
of information to men is worthy of God ; and the more im- 

{)ortant the information communicated, the more it is calcu- 
ated to impress mankind, to preserve from moral error, to 
stimulate to holiness, to guide to happiness ; the more rea- 
sonable is it to expect that God shoula make the communi- 
• cation free from every admixtuie of risk of error. Indeed, 
the notion of inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of a 
revelation from God ; so that, to deny inspiration is tantamount 
to affirming that there is no revelation ; and to doubt the possi- 
bility of inspiration, is to call in question the existence of God. 
And why should inspiration be denied 1 Is man out of the 
reach of him who created him 1 Has he, who gave to man his 
intellect, no means of enlarging or illuminatinor that intellect? 
And is it beyond his power to illuminate and inform, in an 
especial manner, the intellects of some chosen individuals ; or 
contrary to his wisdom to preserve them from error, when 
they communicate to others, either orally or by writing, the 
knowledge he imparted to them, not merely for their own be- 
nefit, but for that of the world at large, in all ffenerations 1 

2. " But, further, inspiration is necessary. The necessity 
of revelation has already been shown, from the concurrent 
testimony of facts, experience, and history in every age, of 
which we have any authentic accounts ;' and the same rea- 
soning and facts establish the necessity of inspiration : for, 

(I.) "The subjects of Scripture render inspiration neces- 
sary ; for some past facts recorded in the Bible could not pos- 
sibly have been Known if God had not revealed them. 

(2.) '* Many things are there recorded as future, that is, 
are predicted, which God alone could foreknow and foretell, 
whichj notwithstanding, came to pass, and which, therefore, 
were foretold under divine inspiration. 

(3.) " Other things again are far above human capacity. 



and could never have heen discovered by men; these, there- 
fore, must have been delivered by divine inspiration. 

(4.) " The authoritative language of Scripture, too, armies 
the necessity of inspiration, admitting the veradty of the 
writers. They propose things, not as matters for considera- 
tion, but for adoption : they do not leave us the alternative of 
receiving or rejecting : they do not present us with their own 
thoughts, but exclaim. Thus saith the Lordy and on that 
ground demand our assent They must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, speak and write as they were inspired by the Holy Spi- 
rit, or be impostors;''^ and the last supposition Ib preclodeu 
by the facts and reasonings which have heesa. stated in the 
preceding pages. 

III. As the writers of the Scriptures profess to have then 
doctrine from God, so it could not be the invention of men. 

1 . // could NOT be the eontritxmce of wicked men. 

Had they invented a religion, they would unquestionably 
have made it more favourable to their own inclinations, pas- 
sions, and appetites: they would not have fettered thenn- 
selves, or laid themselves under such restraints as are im- 
posed by the Bible, neither would they have denounced such 
tremendous judgments against the evil ways which they pre- 
fer and love: they would not have consulted so entirely 
the honour of God, and the reputation of piety, virtue, au«l 
goodness, as the Scriptures do ; but they would have adaptcnl 
me whole agreeably to their own evil nature, wishes, ana de- 
sires. Indeed, if we could suppose them to be capable of this 
(which yet is to make them act contrary to nature), we can- 
not imagine that they should sacrifice ail their worldly inte- 
rests and prospects, and even their lives, for the sake of the 
Bible. Did ever bad men act such a part, contrive the great- 
est good, suffer and die to advance it i 

2. EmtaUy evident is it, that the Bible could not be the coniri- 
vance ojgooa men. 

The supposition involves them in a guilt perfectly uicon- 
sistent with their character. They speak in the name of GJod. 
and they profess to have received their doctrine from him. 
Now ifit was otherwise, and they were conscious of a forge> 
ry, they must be the grossest impostors in the world, which is 
so directly contrary to all virtue and honesty, that it can 
never be imputed to any man who truly deserves the name af 
good. Consequently, the Bible must be the word of Grod, 
INSPIRED by him,* and thus given to man. 

» Such is ibe Waterloo Bridjfe over the river Thames, which is stud t . 
commemorate the victory of Waterloo, obtained b^ British prowess, in IS1.\ 
over the forces of Bonaparte. Such also is the triumphal column, erecUii 
in the jilace VeniJ6me, at Paris, to commemorate theTictoriesof the Frcnci 
army m Germanv, in 1^ and which, according to a Latin inscription en- 
graved thereon, is composed of the brass cannon conquered from the en*- 
my during a campai^ of three months. • 

• Of this descnpUon are the "Waterloo Medals," distributed by order < f 
pariiament, and at the expense of the British nation, to the illustrious gec^- 
ral and the brave officers and soldiers who were engaged in the merDorahl'-' 
baUle of Waterloo ; and also the beautiful series of medals struck under U*^ 
direction ofMr. Mudie, to coounemorate the achievements of the British 
army ; to which may be added the series of French medals, usually caUeU 
the Napoleon medald, executed for llie purpose of commemoratiog tlie 
achievements of the French armies. 

» See pp. 15—22. supra. 

* Dr. O. Gresory's Letters on the Evidences of the Christian Reltinun 
vol. i.np. 264 woe. ** 

» When we say that the Scripture is the inspired word of Ood, we do not 
mean that it was a.: spoken by him, or that it was wriUen by him, or ii»ai 
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IT. SiDce the Jewidi and Chiistian Scriptnres profess to 
be emn bj inspiration (^ God, and haTe been recognised as 
an in every stfe* (wiu<^ in itself is no mean piesmnptiTe 
sfBBient that tfiey are dmnely inspired writinffs), and since 
dao tfieie haTe been many impostors in the world who haye 
pretended to be dirinel j mspired, it is necessary that the ao- 
thcKS of the dispensations contained in the Bible should pro- 
liiioe sBtisfiKtofT eridencee of their divine mission. What 
then are the eridaioes of inspiration with which every ra- 
tioBil creature ought to be perfectlY satisfied 1 This impor- 
ttHt qoesHioa admits of a clear ana decisive answer; for, as 
^ezisteDee oC any power is demonstrated by its operations, 
90 theposaeaflion iimipemaiurai knaioledge is established by 
the p^onncance drntpematural toorka^ or miracles; or as an 
aoqountaiice with idj langnage is manifested by speaking it 
wUh propdeij aid ease, so t£ gift of inspiration is unques- 
tioDaLoVy ^oaApd by the foretdling of riiture events vrith 
^cec\aion. JSriki and Propheetf, therefore, are the two grand 
cnteiia oo wiiek most stzess is laid in the Scriptures. Pro- 
pbenes are ife Jsaguage of inspiration, and miracles are the 
operatjon of list divine agency by which the prophet is in- 
fiSieneed. 7%e testimony of our senses is not a more satisfac- 
toiy ende^e of ttie existence of external objects, than mira- 
cles tad prenbeey are of the existence of mspiration; and 
tboi^ torn mese modes of evidence are calculated, as well 
ftr m who hre in remoter times, as for those who lived in 
Ae cc&st, yet the evidence from miracles seems more par- 
jUuIj addressed to ihem^ as that from prophecy is to cm. 
To dien, mirades would appear the best proof of the truth of 
a itr^a^on, as they are adoressed to the senses of the rude 
ad the refined, ana establish the truth of a religious system 
at flace, witiioat subtle disquisitions, for which comparatively 
few persons posaeas Imsure, talents, or inclination. Miracles 
ciwm c e die mind at once ; while prophecy does not give im- 
nedttte conviction, bat the tnearu of conviction to such as in 
tetime^ialJ compare predictions with events. The an- 
mia, who beheld the nuracles, had reason to believe that 
te pcophedes woold be accomplished ; just as the modems, 
who see ihem fulfilled, have, liesides other argrnments, a 
MrsBg nesBB^on that miracles were performed. The argu- 
ments nommiiacles, depending on written testimony, will at 
all traes be equally forcible, while that from prophecy 
(wkkh has been termed a standing miracle) is inereastng in 
strength throngh every age ; and the more prophecies are ful- 
fiOed^tifee more testimonies there are, and connrmationsof the 
tradi aad certainty of divine revelation ; and in this respect 
weha? e eminently the advantage over those who lived in the 
d^ of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles. 
1^ had this growing evidence in part, but to us this amaz- 
mg web is sml more unfolded, and more of its wonderful 
tenue is ^splayed. They indeed heard the discourses of 
Masmaad the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and they 
behrid their miracles : but we have this advantage over 
them, thai Kveral things, which were then only foretold are 
aow fuifiUed; and what were to them only matters of faith, 
are become mtftere of fact and CKBTAnnr to tM.a 

The evidcDee furnished by miracles and prophecy is so 
abmtdantJy sofBcient to prove that the Bible is the word of 
God, that we might safely rest its divine authority on these 
PRm6. Tbere are, however, other internal evidences, which, 
iheagh not so obrionsly striking as miracles and prophecy, 
eoBie home to the consciences aim judgments of «Mry person, 
vhedKr kamed or illiterate, and which leave infidels in 
«v«y«itBation without excuse. These internal evidences are, 
iheaMime doctrine and excellent moral precepts revealed in 

TWfmai^u is eoouiaed Ihereia it the word of God. Bat a dixinetloa 
H to ht Mde bdweeo tboM freeeplB, which incolcale joMice, mercy, and 
l»ia«»«nfBi, aad tb« kistcn^UparU. which ahow the conaequencea of a 
GJa is appoaMaB to tbooe prtodplM. The flrat are iiroperlj 9aeredt becaoae 
th«Toetaal^ind«ina«tobap|iiiieeaeTeD hithialife, but alao give him an 
fn i wmu mdim^ oot seen m the life to come ; aiid thua are called the 
wa r rfW'g^a»mo«e moral Tjrtoea can only have their origia from the 
fMMaii ofaB jHdneM. The laat, that ia, the hiatorlcal perta, thoof h aome 
am Ac wendii afcood omo,— wicked men,— or the apeechea of Satan (on 



■aiaiiiiiatllii I i ■iMiiiiln ii i mini lliii mini ii la iif H 

hr toidMey; am mey ahom. on the one hand, the malice, i 
ih«f arOe spirit ctf wieliedDeaa, and oatha other hand, tha 



termed the word or worda of GodXhaTe a aim!- 

• le, pride, and bias. 

that apfait of divine 

_.^_^. -taicli, tbioQihoat the whole Bible, breathea noihinc but 

- cm oarfh, good wiU towards men." The nature and extent of Tnapl' 

^an fofij coosidered, infra, in No. It of the Appendix to thia volume. 

» Wfte teatfiDOoy of the lewa. in the tfane of Chriat, It la sufflclent to 

■fata ibe Mew Tescameai, aod to Josaphua agafaiaC Apion, book I. la 

Asfta BMange io P. 30. rapro.) For the belief of the modem Jewa, see 

'^^ f bitb. wh&h has been in use ever aince the 13th century, 

lMBiMeiM^voLi.ppLM6klM8. Dr. WhitbThaacoBeeiad 

Jbrftaliansdurinf the firat three centuriea, In the General 



~niWBiiij iif Cbrftalians durinf t 
ftattmt^lACommBmimj, ppu xvii.— xx. 
« Ip. Tf I wawrs TTIsssnailn a ■ on the Prophecies, vol L pp. 3,4. afatthtdl* 



the Scripture; the wonderfol harmony and intimate connec' 
tion subsisting between all the parts of Scripture ; the mira- 
culous preservation of the Scriptures ; their tendencv to pro- 
mote tne present and eternal happiness of mankind, aa 
evinced bj the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception of the Bible; and the peculiar advan- 
taffes possessed by tha Christian Revelation over all other 
reunions. 



SECTION n. 

THE MIRACLBS, aXLATID IN TBI OLD AlTD NEW TESTASTINTS, 
AEB PIOOFS TBAT TBI SOBIPTURXS WXBX OIVKlf BV INSPIRA- 
TION or eoD. 

I. ji Miracle d^nied4 — ^IL •Yomre •fthe evidence fram Mirth' 
cleti—VH, Their Detign^^Vf, CredibiUty of Miraclet^vin* 
tUcated and preved. — V. Refutation of the ol^ectien that the 
evidence ftr the crediHUty of Miraclee decreates with the 
lapte efyean, and the centraryprevedj^^yh Criteria fer 
aecertaining true Miracleti — ^Vu. AppHcatien oftheee cri* 
teria^ 1. To the Miraclet of Mooee and of Joehua^ and, t, 
7> Mote of Jeous Christ and hie Apottlee, the number, va- 
riety ^ deei^i, and greatneae of which, ae well ae the pereone 
by whom and before whom, and the manner in which they 
were performed, are fully coneidered, together with the ef 
fectt produced by them^ — The Miraclet of Chriet and hie 
Apoatlee were never denied. — VIII. An Examination oj 
tome of the principal Miraclee related in the ^ew Testa 
ment, particularly, 1. The Convertion of Water into Wine 
by Chritt. — 2. The Feeding of Five Thouoand. — 3. The 
Heeding of the Paralytic,'— A, Giving Sight to the man who 
wao bom 6/tnc^.— 0. The Healing of a man, lame from hit 
birth, by Peter and John, — 6. Baiting from the dead the 
daughter of Jairut, — ^7. The Widow* t Son at J^ain. — 8. 
And Laxarut, — ^H. The mnvRncriov of Jetut Chritt, viz, 
I. Chritft Prophetic Declarationt concerning hit Death 
and Returrection^—'%, The Evidence of Advertariet of the 
Chrittian name and faith to thit fact, — 3. The Character 
of the Apottlet by whom it wot attetted, and the Miraclet 
wrought by them; all which demonttrate the reality and 
truth of Chritft returrecHon^—'X, General Summary of 
the Argument fumithed by Miraclet, — XI. Compariton of 
them with pretended pagan and popith Miraclet, particu- 
larly thote, I, Of Aritteat the Proconnetian, — ^, Of Py* 
thagorat^~-9. Of Alexander of Pontut. — 4. Of Vetpatian, 
— 6. Of Apolloniue of Tyana^ — 6. Pretended miracle at 
Saragotta^ — 7. Pretended miraclet of the Abb^ de Parit, 
-^The Reality of the Chrittian Miraclet demonatrated, 

I. A MiRAOUB defined. 

A miracle Ib an Rector evenly contrary toihe uiabUdud eonsH- 
tution or courae of things, or a aenalble auapenaion or eonirohneni 
of, or demotion from^ the known Iowa ofntaurt^ wrought 6iher by 
the immediale aety or by the asaistancey or by ihepermimion of 
Gody and accompanied with aprevioua notice or declaration that , 
it ia performed according to thepurpoaeandby the power of Gody 
for the proof or evidence of aome partiealar doctriney or in attea- 
tation of the authority or divine mtaaion of aome particular peraon. 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings, lliese oeings 
act upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to certam 
rules formed by Infinite Wisdom, to which God has been 
pleased to conform hb own agency. These rules are called 
oy philosophers the lawa cf no^tire. and in the Scriptures, the 
ordtnaneea of heaven and earth.* Effects which are produced 
by the regular operation of these laws, or which are con- 
formable to the established course of events, are said to be 
natural/ and every palpable suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from, these laws, or rather ftom the progress of 
things according to these lawa— which is accompanied with 
a previous notioe or declaration that it is performed according 
to the purpoto and by the power of God— is a mirack. 
** Thus the production of grain by vegetation is according to 
a law of nature ; were it to fall like rain from the clouds, 
there would be a miracle. Or, it is a law of nature that the 
dead return not to life ; were a dead person to become alive 
again, there would be a miracle. It is thus carefully to be 
dlstiI^|ruished, although the distinction be not often observedy 
from events of extraordinary magnificence or unusual oc- 
currence. A miracle, indeed, must be unusual ; but events 
may be both unusual and magnificent which are not miracu- 
lous. The appearance of a comet is unusual, and a violaal 
• Jsr. uxill. .^. jczxl. as. Jobxsx*}O.U 
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thunder storm is magnificent ; but in neither the one nor the 
other is there a suspension or alteration of any of nature's 
laws. All the various appearances, indeed, wnich matmal 
or mental phenomena may, according to those laws, assume, 
we are, perhaps, hi from knowing. But it is one thing to 
assume an appearance, which, although a variety, is obvious- 
ly, from its analogy, resolvable into a general law, and 
another, to suspend or reverse the law ; and it is by this 
total alteration, of what from ample experience and induction, 
even we, with all our ignorance, can safely pronounce to be 
a law of nature, ihsX a miracle must be distinguished from 
every other phenomenon. We ascertain these l^ws by an 
experience so extensive and uniform^ that it produces a cer- 
tainty of expectation, scarcely inferior to the certainty ac- 
companying Uie testimony of our senses : this undoubted 
Sermanency being the foundation of all those rules of con- 
uct in the affiiirs of life, which are the same in all genera- 
tions, and implied in all the most brilliant discoveries, and 
profound calculations, in the science of physics."» It is 
further essential to a miracle, that it be accompanied With a 
previous notice or declaration that it is performed according 
to the purpose and by the power of God, for the proof or 
evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the 
authority or divine mission of some particular person. '^ This 
intimation is necessary, that it may not seem to happen in 
the ordinary course of things ; and it must be beyond the 
reach of human calculation and power, that it may neither 
appear to be the eflfect of foresight and science, as an eclipse, 
nor the contrivance of human ingenuity and expertness, as 
the feats of jugglers." 

II. Nature of the Evidbnce arising from miracles. 

It is commonly objected that a miracle is beyond our com- 
prehension, and IS therefore contrary to reason. 

Answer. — This is by no means the case. The possibility of 
miracles, such as we have described them to be, is no< contrary to 
reason, and consequently their credibility is capable of a rational 
proof; and though we cannot give a mechanical account of the 
manner how they are done, because they are done by the unusual 
interposition of an invisible agent, superior both in wisdom and 
power to ourselves, we must not therefore deny the &ct which 
our own senses testify to be done. Eveiy thing we see is, in 
one sense, a miracle : it is beyond our comprehension. We put 
a twig into the ground, and in a few years find that it becomes a 
tree ; but how it draws its nourishment firom the earth, and how 
it increases, we know not. We look around us, and see the 
forest sometimes shaken by storms, at other times just yielding 
to the breeze ; in one part of the year in full leaf, in another, 
naked and desolate. We all know that the seasons have an 
effect on these things, and philosophers will conjecture at a few 
immediate causes ; but in what manner these causes act, and 
how they put nature in motion, the wisest of them know not 
When the storm is up, why does it not continue to rage ? 
When the air is calm, what rouses the storm 1 We know not, 
out must, after our deepest researches into first causes, rest satis- 
fied with resolving all into the power of God. Yet, notwith- 
standing we cannot comprehend tlic most common of these 
appearances, they make no impression on us, because they are 
tommon, because tLey happen according to a stated course, and 
are seen every day. If they were out of the common course of 
nature, though in themselves not more difficult to comprehend, 
they would still appear more wonderful to us, and more immedi- 
ately the work of God. Thus, when we see a child grow into a 
man, and, when the breath has left the body, turn to corruption, 
we are not in the least surprised, because we see it every day ; 
hut were we to see a man restored from sickness to health by a 
word, or raised to life from the dead by a mere command, though 
these things are not really more unaccountable, yet we call the 
uncommon event a miracle, merely because it it uncommcm. 
We acknowledge, however, that both are produced by God, be- 
cause it is evident that no other power can produce them. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence which arises 
from miracles ; and we have no more reason to disbelieve 
them, when well attested and not repugnant to the goodness 
or justice of God, only because they were performed several 
ages ago, than we have to disbelieve the more ordinary oc- 
currences of Providence which passed before our own time, 
because the same occurrences may never happen again during 
our lives. The ordinary course of nature proves the being 
and providence of God ; these extraordinary acts of power 
prove the divine commission of that person who performs- 
them. 

> Dr. Cook's Inquiry into the Books of Um New Testament, p. 837. Edin* 
sursh, 1821. ftvn. 



'' No event can be justly deemed miraculous merely be- 
cause it is strange, or even to us unaccountable ; for it maj 
be nothing more than the regular efifect of some physic^ 
cause operating according to an established thouffh unknown 
law of^ nature. In this country earthquakes nappen bai 
rarely, and at no stated periods of time; and for monstrous 
births perhaps no particular and satisfactory account can he 
given ; yet an earthquake is as regular an effect of the es- 
tablished laws of nature as the bursting; of a bomb-ehell, or 
the movements of a steam engine ; and no man doubts, bai 
that, under particular circumstances unknown to him, th« 
monster is nature's genuine issue. It is therefore necessary, 
before we can pronounce an event to be a true miracle, timl 
the circumstances under which it was produced be known, 
and that the common course of nature be in some degree un- 
derstood ; for in all those cases in which we are totally ig- 
norant of nature, it is impossible to determine what is, or 
what is not, a deviation from her course. Miracles, there- 
fore, are not, as some have represented them, appeals to our 
ignorance. They suppose some antecedent knowledge of 
the course of nature, without which no proper judgment can 
be form^ concerning them ; though with it their r^ity may 
be so apparent as to leave no room for doubt or disputation. 
Thus, were a physician to give instantly sight to a blind 
man, by anointing his eyes with a chemi(^ preparation, 
which we had never before seen, and to the nature and quali- 
ties of which we were absolute strangers, the cure would to 
us undoubtedly be wonderful; but we could not pronounce 
it TOirocMibua, because it might be the physical effect of the 
operation of the unguent on the eye. But were he to give 
sight to his patient merely by commanding him to receive it, 
orl)y anointing his eyes with spittle, we should with the ul^ 
most confidence pronounce tlie cure to be a*miracle ; because 
we know perfectly that neither the human voice, nor human 
spittle, has, by the established constitution of things, any 
such power over the diseases of the eye. No one is now 
ignorant, that persons apparentiy dead are often restored to 
their families and friends, oy being treated, during suspended 
animation, in the manner recommended by the Humane So- 
ciety, To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of science, 
these resuscitations appear very wonderful; but as they are 
known to be effected oy physical agency, they can never be 
considered as miraculous deviations from the laws of nature, 
though they may suggest to different minds very different 
notions of the state of death. On the other hand, no one 
could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, who had 
seen a person, that had been four days dead, come alive out 
of the grave at the call of another, or who had even beheld a 
person, exhibiting all the common evidences of death, in- 
stantiy resuscitate merely by being desired to live."* 

Since miracles are effects contrary to the established con- 
stitution of thingSj wo are certain that they will nerer be 
performed on tnvial occasions ; for the laws, in conformity 
to which created beings act, being a consequence of the na- 
ture of those beings, and of the relations which they bear 
to each other, are invariable. It is by tiiem God governs the 
world : he alone established them : he alone can suspend 
them; and from the course of things thus established by In- 
finite Wisdom, no deviation can be made but by God him- 
self^ or by some person to whom he has delegated his 
power, 

III. Design of Miracles. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character or mission of 
him by whom it was wrought, by being professedly wrougbl 
for the confirmation of either. A miracle is the testimony of 
God. From the perfect veracity of him, who is the Supreme 
Being, it irresistibly results that he never can give, nor ra* 
tionaily be supposed to give, his testimony to any thing but 
truth. When, therefore, a miracle is wrought in confirma- 
tion of any thing, or as evidence of any thing, we know that 
that thing is true, because God has given to it his testimony. 
The miracles of Moses and of Christ were wrought to provt 
that their mission and doctrine were from God ; therefore 
they certainly were from God. 

1. To this it has been objected,^ firat, that believers ir 
tlie Bible argue in a circle, and they prove the doctrine bj 
tiie miracle, and the miracle by the doctrine ; and, secondly 
tJiat miracles are asserted by the Scriptures themsolves t^ 
have been wrought in confirmation of falsehood. 

AifswBB. — (1.) The triumph of the adversaries of Christian 

• Bp. Oleig's edition of Staclihoiue*8 Hiitory of the Bible, tdI. iii. p. SMI 

• By RoiueeMi and oUiers, wliose objectlont beve been re-echoed ba 
more reeent ofqween of revdatkni. 
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itj would indeed be complete, if we asserted that a doctrine can 
bs OTored to be reasonable and worthy of Qod^ 9nly by miracles, 
tai shoakl then make use of the doctrine to prove that the mira- 
dn come firom God. But this is not the case. Miracles alone 
eumoc directly proTe the truth or fiilsehood, the reasonableness 
or absordity, of any doctrine. As miracles are appeals to our 
souesy so are docttines to our reason. They are properly cre- 
dentials and testimonials, which, when a man can produce openly 
and fiuriy, if he teaches nothing absurd, — much more if his doc- 
trines aiul p i ec epta appear to be good and beneficial, — he ought 
to be obeyed. 

(2.) The oppoaen of revelation are greatly mistaken when 
thi^ asBett tk^ Chmtians argue in a circle, in proving the doc- 
trines first by miiarlfis, and then the miracles again by the 
doctzinca ; wad the aistake lies in this, — that men do notdistin- 
gjuiah. between tfe doctrines which we prove by miracles, and 
the doctrines by ifhich we fry miracles, for they are not the same 
dodnnes. The great doctrines of natiural religion have for their 
evidence tk voiks of nature, and want not the support of 
minwfcB. God never wrought miracles to prove the diniBrence 
betweea pti and evil ; and if any man were asked how he 
pioves irappance or chastity to be duties, or murder or adultery 
Id be sb^ he would not recur to miracles for an argument. 
Tha^ tkex and similar duties are enforced in the Gospel, they 
wrarshiajrs troths and duties before the coming of Chnst; and 
■e as in pnawnsion of them, without the help of miracles or 
omfanso. And these are the doctrines by which we try the 
SBadeiL Bat when any new doctrine is published to the world, 
d wbkh nature has given no notice, it is of neoesrity that such 
anr doctrines should be established by new proofs. Now the 
lisctiBies whidi are to be proved by miracles, are the new reveal- 
ed doctrines of Christianity, which neither were nor could be 
known to the reason of man : — such are the doctrines of salva^ 
tiso and rrdwnprfon by Christ, of sanctification and regeneration 
b^ the Spirit of God ; and who ever brought these doctrines to 
{Mve die truth or divine original of the miracles! 

%. It has also been objected that miracles are asserted, by 
iWe ScoBtoes themBeWes, to hare been wrought in confinna- 
tk3B of UKiKtod; — as, for example, by the magicians in 
^Sjy^ the witch of Endor, and by Satan in the time of 
Cfarsc's tenplation. 

AsMwn^ — (1.^ If the magicians of Egnrpt did work miracles, 
t&ej VCR wrougnt by the permission of God, with a view to 
nsie tke final triumph of his own cause, in the hands of Moses, 
men the atjeet of public attention, and more striking to the view 
of mankind. This was done, when the magicians themselves 
wne pot to silence, and forced to confess that the works of Moses 
wee secoo^jisfaed by the finger of Ood, (Exod. viii. 19.) But 
^ tnsh is, the magicians <Ud vot perform any miracles. . All 
libn ihe; 6id [as the narrative of Moses expressly states] was to 
b«ij thfmsrlves in their enchantments : by which, every man 
now kaowB, thai, although the weak and credulous may be de- 
ceived, isinwies cannot possibly be accomplished. 

(2.) Hie witch of Endor neither wrought nor expected to 
an^ aaj mfarte. ( 1 Sam. xxviiL 7 — 25.) This is clearly evident 
fiom her asCoosduneni and alarm at the appearance of Samuel. 
Saal, witt> expected a miracle, beheld Samuel without any pe- 
cafiar surprise: idle, vdio expected nofie, with amazement and 
tenor. Indrfd, it does not appear fi-om the narrative, neither is 
it to be supposed, that this woman had power to call up Samuel, 
vksn Saol wished to consult But, before the sorceress could 
fi^Bse her enchantments for the purpose of soothing and 0at- 
tOig Saul, the prophet Samuel, commissioned by God, appear- 
^Ift her astonishment and consternation, and denounced the 
of death upon Saul. We are certain that, in this 
as sent by God himself; because the message he 
i -rngpected a future event, and it is the prerogative of 
Gad alsnelo doclare what shall happen.^ 

(X) tesa is said by the evangelists to have taken Jesus 
Cbost op mto an exceeding high mountain, and to have shown 
fani ai ie kingdoms of the worid, and the glory of them, in a 
(of lime (Matt. iv. 8. Luke iv. 6.) ; whidi transaction a 
r antagonist of the Scriptures has termed " the most 
of an the things called miraclea." Bnt the truth 



I>«^K*s System of Theology, vol il p. 506. That the Egvptlao 
■s Ad not work mirsdea, has been proved at considerable loncth 
', to Us Dissertation on Miracles. Chapter iv. »ecL i. Dr. 



I kasgiveo the chief part of Dr. Fanner's Observationa, with some 

' ff**'^'*! hi bis Lectures on the Four last Books of the Penta- 

j. i. iiMUMiJIi^ fleet tt. 

*flii mm sijiissi the reader wUl find a weU-wrltten sad sstis^tory 

t die London Christian Instructor for 18ia Vol. i. pp. 



is, that this tmnsaction is not one of the "things called mira- 
cles :" it is not mentioned as effected by snpematural means, or 
without Christ's free consent Neither were all the kingdoms 
of the vorld exhibited to him. The Greek word oocm/^ssc, here 
translated vorldy veiy frequently signifies land or country, and 
ought to have been thus rendered in the passage just dted;' the 
meaning being no other, than that Satan showed to Jesus Christ 
all the four tetrarchies or kingdoms comprised in the land of 
Judsa. In this transaction it will not be pretended that thare 
was any thing miraculous. 

The proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark clearly 
the divine mterposition ; and the Scriptures intimate this to 
be their design ; for both Moses and tne prophets, and Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, appealed to them in proof of their 
divine mission. Hence we draw this consequence, that he 
who performs a miracle performs it in the name of trod, and 
on his behalf; that is to say, in proof of a divine mission, 

IV. Crsdibility of Miracles vindicated and proved. 

Whatever miracles are wrought, they are matiart of fad^ 
and are capable of being proved oy proper evidence, as other 
facts are. To those moio beheld the miracles wrought by 
Moses and Jesus Christ, as well as by his apostles, the 
seeing of those miracles performed was sufficient evidence 
of the divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ. The 
witnesses, however, must be supposed to be acouainted with 
the course of nature, so as to be able to judge tnat the event 
in question was contrary to it. With respect to the miracles 
recorded in the Scriptures, this cannot be doubted : for no 
man of ordinary understanding could be incapable of ascer- 
taining that the event was contrary to the course of nature, 
when the Israelites passed througn the Red Sea, and after- 
wards over the river Jordan, the waters beinf; stayed in their 
current on either side; when diseases were healed by a 
word ; when sight was imparted to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, and the powers of speech to the dumb, merely at com- 
mand, and without the use of any other means : especially 
when a corpse, that had begun to putrefy? was restored to 
life by the speaking of a word. But to other men^ miracles, 
like other events, admit of the evidence of testimony. Now, 
as we cannot doubt the competency of vritnesses to ascertain 
facts, their credibility is the only point to be considered ; and 
this must be determined upon the principles on which the 
credibility of testimony, in jgeneral, depends. As this topic 
has been dexterously seizecfby the advocates of infidelity, in 
order to decry the credibility of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, the following hints on the value of human testimony 
may be found useful in enabling the student to investigate 
ana explain them. 

For estimating the value of single evidences the two follow- 
ing plain rules have been laid down : — 

1 . " Any thing capable of being proved by mere testimony, 
is credible in proportion to the opportunity which the witness 
had of being well informed concerning it himself, and his 
freedom from any bias that might make him wish to impose 
upon others. 

If the person who gives us information appears to be a com- 
petent judge of it, and to have been in a situation in which he 
had the best opportunity of being rightly informed, and if there 
be no appearance of its being his interest to deceive us, we give 
our assent; but we hesitate in proportion to the doubts we enter- 
tain on either of these heads. 

2. The more persons there are who relate the same trans- 
action, of which they are equally credible witnesses, the 
stronger is the evidence for it. But, the more persons there 
are, through whose hands the same narration is conveyed to 
us, the weaker is the evidence. 

In this latter case, the witnesses are called dependent ones ; 
but in the former, they are said to be independent. Whatever 
imperfection there may be in any one of a number of inde- 
pendent wimesses, it is in part removed by the testimony of 
others; but every imperfection is increased in proportion to the 
number of dependent witnesses, through whose hands the same 
story is transmitted." 

3. The proper mark or criterion of a story being related 
by a number of independent witnesses of full credit is their 
complete agreement in the principal arguments, and their 
disagreement with respect to things of less eonseouence, or 
at least variety, or diversity, in their manner of relating the 
same story. 

• That the above Is the proper rendering of o»»w/»»ri, is folly proved oy 
Dr.Lardner. Works, vdL L pp. 2U. 856/966. 8fo. ; or vol. I. pp. 193. lai 
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** Th<« reafon of this U, that to things of principal importance 
they will all equally attend, and therefore they will have their 
minds equally impressed with the ideas of them; but that to 
things of less consequence they will not give the same attention, 
and therefore they will be apt to conceive differently concerning 
them. 

'* If a number of persons agree very minutely with respect to 
all the &cts of any narrative, general and particular, and*also in 
the order and manner of their narration, it will amount to a 
proof that they have agreed together to tell the same story ; and 
in thii they will be supposed to have been influenced by some 
motive not fiivourable to the value of their testimony ; and be- 
sides, having learned circumstances one of another, they cannot 
be considered as independent of one another. All the histories 
which have been written by persons in every respect equally 
credible, agree in the main things, but they are as certainly found 
to diflbr with regard to things of less consequence. We like- 
wise distinguish with respect to the nature of the fact to which 
our assent is required ; for we expect more numerous, more ex- 
press, and, in all points, more unexceptionable evidence, accord- 
ing to the degree of its previous improbability, arising from its 
want of analogy to other facts ahready known : and in this there 
is a gradation from things which are antecedently highly proba- 
ble, and therefore require but little positive evidence, to things 
which are utterly incredible, being so contrary to what we already 
know of the course of nature and the author of it, that no evi- 
dence could convince us of it.*' 

For instance, <* if my servant should tell me that, as he was 
passing through a certain place, he saw a friend of mine, who 
(he knew) had business in that neighbourhood, and the charac- 
ter of mv servant was such, that I had never known him to toll 
me a wanton lie, I should readily believe him; and, if I had any 
thing to do in Uie case, I should, without hesitation, act upon 
the supposition that what he told me was true. But, Lf the same 
servant should say that, coining through the same place, he saw 
another of my friends, whom I knew to have been dead, I should 
not believe him, though the thing in itself was not naturally im- 
posaible ; and if ten or a dozen persons of our common acquaint- 
ance, persons of knowledge and curiosity, should, independently 
of one another, seriously inform me that they were present them- 
selves, and had no doubt of the £bu^ I might believe it"i It 
follows, however, from thii observation, that miracles require a 
much stronger testimony than common facts; and such testimo- 
ny, it will be seen in the following pages, they really have. 

The ^eatest part of our knowledge, whether scientific or 
historif^, has no other foundation than testimony. How 
many facts in chemistry, in nhysics, or other departments 
of science, do we receive without havinff seen them, only 
because they are attested to us ; though they may seem con- 
trary not only to our personal experience, but also to common 
experience! For instance, I am informed that the fresh- 
water polype, when cut into pieces, is re-produced in each 
piece ; that the pieces of this insect, when put end to end, 
mtergraft and unite together; that this same insect may be 
tum^ inside out like a glore ; and that it lires, grows, and 
multiplies, in this new state, as well as in its natural state. 
These are strange fects, and yet I admit them upon credible 
tedtimony.3 Again, a man who has nerer been out of Great 
Britain is, by testimony alone, as fully convinced of the ex- 
istence of foreign countries as he is of the existence of the 
country in which he lives. No person, who has read his- 
^ tory, has any more doubt of there being such a city as Rome 
or Paris, or that there formerly existed such persons as 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, than he nas of the 
truth of the proposition that two and two make four, or that 

aueen Elizabeth some time since reigned in this island, or 
lat William the Fourth is, at present sovereign of the Bri- 
tish empire. The truth of these events is conveyed to us bj 
the ffeneral and concurrent testimony of history, by which it is 
so mmly established, that, were a set of learned men now to 
arise, and, without being able to produce any ancient contra- 
dictory statements, to endeavour by specious reasonings to 
destroy our belief of it, it would argue the greatest folly and 
weakness to be moved by them. The truth of other facts is 
substantiated in the same maimer, and upon such evidence 
almost the whole business and intercourse of human life is 
/conducted. But, however applicable this reasoning may be 

I Dr. Priestley's InsUtotes of Nuirel mnd Revealed ReUcloD, vol. 1. pp. 
:<l-27a Oa the subject of the ereifbUity of tasUmooy Mr. Gainbiei^t 
MnnI Bvidencs may be verr adfantaxeoosly consalted. 

• The emknis reader will And areoonta of numeroiis ejcperimcots on 
I hMf saraordtnury aaimals io tl»» P h i i oso pyw a T ran sa efln ai of the Boysl 
»«oeUiiy. vola, tlii. jdilL jdlv. and jci»r 



to the ordinary affidrs of human life, it has been laid down 
by some persons as a maxim, Uiat no human testimony is 
sufficient to prove a miracle. This assertion was first made 
by a late celebrated philosopher, whose notions have been 
adopted by all later deists, and whose argument in substance 
is this: — ^*' Experience, which in some things is variable, in 
others is uniform, is our only guide in reasoning concern iiig 
inatters of fact. Variable experience gives rise to probabi- 
lity only: an uniform expenence amounts to proof. Our 
belief of any fact, from the testimony of eye-witnesses, is 
derived from no other principle than our experience of the 
veracity of human testimony. If the fact attested be mira- 
culous, there arises a contest of two opposite experiences, oi 
Eroof against proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of the 
iws of nature : and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 
very nature of the fact, is as complete as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined; and if so, it is an un- 
deniable consequence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof whatever derived from human testimony."' 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essen- 
tial parts of it, several decisive answers have been or may be 
given. A few of these may properiy find a place here. 

(1.) '* Dr. Campbell, in his celebrated * Dissertation on 
Miracles,' shows the fallacy of Mr. Hume's argument thus :^- 
* The evidence arising from human testimony is not derived 
aoldy from experience: on the contr^y, testimony has a 
natural influence on belief, antecedent to experience. 

< The eariy and unlimited assent given to testimony by chil 
dren» gradually contracts as they advance in life : it is therefixv 
more consonant to truth to say, that our diffidence in testimony 
is the result of experience, than that our faith in it has thCs 
foundation. Besides, the uniformity of experience in fitvour ot 
any fact is not a proof against its being reversed in a particular 
instance. The evidence arising from tfie single testimony of a 
man of known veracity will go fiirther to establish a belief of its 
being actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed by a few 
others of the same character, we cannot withhold our assent to 
the truth of it Now, though the operations of nature are g^ 
vemed by human laws, and though we have not the testimony 
of our senses in favour of any violation of them; still, if in par- 
ticular instances we have the testimony of thousands of our HA- 
low-creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, swayed by 
no motives of ambition or interest, and governed by the princi* 
pies of coDunon sense, that they were actually witnesses of thew 
violations, the constitution of our nature obliges us to betievc 
them.' 

(3.) *' Mr. Hume's reasoning is founded upon too limitea 
a view of the laws and course of nature. 

<*If wo consider things duly, we shall find that lifeless mailer 
is utteriy incapable of obeying any laws, or of being endued vnth 
any powers; and, therefore, what is usually called the courte 
of nature^ can be nothing else than the ariutrary will and plea- 
sure of God, acting continually upon matter, acoOTding to certain 
rules of uniformity, still bearing a relation to contingencies. 8o 
that it is as easy for the Supreme Being to alter what men think 
the course of nature, as to preserve it Those effectM, which are 
produced in the world regularly and indesinently, and which are 
usually termed the works of nature, prove the constant provi- 
dence of the Deity; those, on the contrary, which, upon any 
extraordinary occasion, are produced in such a manner as it is 
manifest could not have bsen either by hvman power, or by 
what is called chance, prove undeniably the immediate interpo- 
sition of the Deity on that special occasion. God, it must be 
recollected, is the governor of the wtoral as well as of the phyti' 
col world; and since the moral well-being of the universe is of 
more consequence than its physical order and regularity, it fol- 
lows, obviously, that the laws, conformably with which the ma- 
terial world seems generally to be regulated, are subservient, and 
may occasionally yield to the laws by which the moral world is 
governed. Although, therefore, a miracle is contrary to the 
usual cour^ of nature (and would indeed lose its beneficial 
effect if it were not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it is 
<a violation of the la-wt of nature,' allowing the tenn to include 
a regard to moral tendencies. The laws by which a wise and 
holy God governs the world cannot, unless he is pleased to re- 
veal them, be learat in any other way than from testimony ^ 
since, on tins supposition, nothing but testimony can bring ua 
acquainted with the whole series of his diq)ettsations, and thb 
kind of knowledge is absolutely neoeasary previovslj to am ooi 
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reedy mferrin^ those laws. TestmMmy, therefore, must be ad- 
taittad as oooatituting the principal means of discovering the real 
kws bj which the univerae has been regulated ; that testimony 
flsurea OS that the apfnirent oourae of nature has often been in- 
toi up t ed to produce important moral efiects; and we must not 
■t raodom disragard waih. testimony, because, in estimating its 
cref^uhty, we ov^t to look almost infinitely more at the moral, 
than at the phyaoJ cireomstanoes connected with any particular 

(3.) The loti&j of Mr. Hame*s sophiBm may also be 
ibown, e^en vpoQ its own avowed principles. 

^ the secRi of rwnponnding gunpowder had perished by the 
aoddentii death oC ki diacoTerer, immediately after its extraoi^ 
fiiMry powen had bem exhibited before a hundred competent 
witnaaeea, on tbe piBcipies of the sophism now before us, the 
€m1 oC ita iiiliawiiiiiy powers must immediately be rejected as 
a ^»*^«»ft** fchihnnd For, that a small black powder should 
eoatradictf the universal experience of man- 
therefore, of the hundred witnesses plainly 
~ experience of mankind. But it is more 

profaahfe ikit diew hundred ivitnesses should be liais, Uian that 

the ma'wt experience of mankind should be oontrayened. 

ThaskB9f ^ pieteod^ Mack powder possessed no such extra- 

oniujTjMiwcts, aa thoee which these false witnesses would ftdn 

Boi&etoiL 

1^'^^ Hub sophism (for argument it can sdbcelvhe called) 
"-jRVfes too mnthj ana therefore proves 'nothing.^' 

-it pnyvas too modi ; fiir, if I am to reject the strongest testi- 
amj to isiiarlf, becaase testimony has often deceived me, 
rtiict natme's order has never been found to fail, then I ought 
fc> itjtct a «"«^**, even if I should see it with my own eyes, and 
(t ill my saiMBs should attest it ; lor all my senses have some- 
tiaes given &lss leporta, whilst nature has never gone astray ; 
iad, theiefaiei, be the circumstances ever so decisive or inconsist- 
m with tktf ifitiiii. etin I must not believe what I see, and hear, 
aai taadh ; what mj senses, exercised according to the most de- 
l^enlft r"%">>"*, declare to be true. All tins the argument re- 
fjim, aad kptovea too much : for disbelief in the case supposed 

U out of ov power, and is instinctively pronounced absurd ; and, 
van if BSR, it would subvert that very order of nature on which 
lot MTgvmeat rests : for this order of nature is learned only by 
UKtiadm ai mj senses and judgment ; and if these fiiil me in 
t^ BOit anezeqitionable circumstances, then their testimony to 
amn isof fistle worth.*'' 

Y. RefetadoB of the objection, that the evidence for the 
sieffiiility of mincles decreases with the lapse of years. 

It is fiother objected bv the disciples of Mr. Hume, that 
^ w kaic te i maj Be conceded to those who received miracles 
IS tnefeaa the testimonT of concurrent witnesses, thoee who 
Umd a^ooaand years aner the event can have no reason to 
bdeve il; and tha{ if we admit that concurrent testimony 
mmf aocMOt, still suceesstse testimony diminishes, and that 
so lapwyasto command no assent after a few centuries at 
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• Lsturs on the Evidences, Ac of the Chrisdso Reve. 
This snwnMit Is porsosd to a consklerible ex- 

in his wmoDS on the Credibility of Miracles, 

advithmehadkenessby Dr. Dwlsht, In his System of Theok^, 
_- _ . « ^ ih'a Lectures, psrt Ti. lect ~" 

Boolis of the New Testsmt 
_ _ . . __De oonceming testimony ha 
111 I Mil «tt SHwolar ability by Dr. Whstely, in his *' Historic Doubu" 
Rwiiilte ble Napoleon Bonspsrts, who nss applied it to the history 
if<ymiiaiMifcMirj man, to vrtiieh he has shown that it applies with so 



«li M.«8-^afi. See also Bp. Marsh's Lectares, part vi. lect 30. pp. 
7%-A. ^ Or. Coofc*a loQuiry info the Books of the New TestamenL pp 
"^ — The seepdcal tneorvof Home oonceming testimonv has been 



fasf^ or te apply li 
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r fsree tlian it does to the Jewish or Christian narrative, as to 

t of Hume to this dUemma, viz. either to abandon his 

iy It first where It Is most applicable ; and upon 

t Impngns the Christian Scriptures, to acknow- 

I of Beospsfte, with which tbe world was so long amazed 
■va been a mere (urgery— the amusement of wits— or 

" ^rtiM^if HHIrisns 

Tbe nBifl;Ai»is desiroas of/Ubr tovestinttaig the subject of miracles, 
mfl iBi ft VHV ably treated In Drs. OampbeU's and Adauas's Treatises, in 
refi^ is teflpMMiT of Home; In Dr. Bey's Norrisian Lectures, vol i. 
f^ W—SQk; b nr. Frice's Four Dissertstions on Proridence, Ac. diss. 
IV. jtt. aai. sf Mff. (4th edit): in the Criterion of tbe late Dr. Douglas, Bp. 
•CaMwy: asd la Dr. SlrnigloD's Sermons on Miracles, at the Donnellan 
fmwsafcrlTgL 8vo. DnbUn, 1796. Bee slso Bp. Gleig's Dissertation on 
9tmt»iJm HkstUrd volonie of his edition of Stackhouse's History of the 
•ttiL lp.a8L cf esy.X in which ttie recent endeavours in a celebrated lite> 
iMjJSMBsl to support ths sceptical notkns of Hume and his followers 
Wmsi Air eaaio— d; as they also sre In the Rev. J. a^merviUe's <*Re- 
■iriBSB^ Axucle In the E(finbnrgb Review, in which the Doctrine of 
■Mi«elfcaeleeismaliiiaiBed'*8f0.1Edinburgh,18l5. TX'e fifth and sixth 
"isHserPKofcasor Veniet*sTrak« dels V«rlA de to Religion ChrMenne 
•«4taeaBs(be safaject of miracles at considerable length, snd present 
^tt aAi Md tearaed repbes to the objeetioBs of the opposers of^revelS' 
bsa. 
* Br ClMBBtoc^ Diaeourse on the Evidences of Rovesied Religion, 



Ahswie. — ^This objection is specious, but very far from being 
correct It is not, indeed, denied, ** that there may be cases in 
whkh credibility vanishes with time ; but no testimony is really 
in tbe nature of things rendered less credible by any other cause, 
than the loss or want of some of those conditions which first 
made it rationally credible. A testimony continues equally 
credible, so long as it is transmitted with all those circunisunres 
and conditions which first procured it a certain degree of credit 
amongst men, proportionate to the intrinsic value of those condi- 
tions. Let it be supposed that the persons who transmit the U«- 
timony are able, honest, and diligent in all the requisite inqui- 
ries as to what they transmit, aiul how should the credibility due 
to their testimony be weakened, but by the omission of circum- 
stances 1 which omission is contrary to the hypothesis. No 
calculation of the decrease of the credibility of testimony, in 
which a man bears witness respecting realities, and not the fic- 
tions of his own brain, can ever proceed upon any other princi- 
ple than that of the characters and qual^^tions of the witnesses : 
and, therefore, as far as the credibility of any matter of fact de- 
pends luxm poie testimony, those who live at the remotest di^ 
tanoe of time may have the same evidence of the truth of it, as 
those persons who lived nearest to the time in which the tbing 
was said to be done ; that identical time being of course ex* 
daded. 

<* In what possible manner, for example, can the evidence on 
which we beheve the frets related in the Gospels be less than 
that on wbich those frets were accredited by Chiistians in the 
seomd or third centuries 1 They possesied the standard writ* 
ings of the evangelists ; so do we : what those books then con- 
tahied, they now contain ; and the invention of printing seems 
likely, under the care of Providence, to preserve them genuine te 
the end of time. This admirable invention has so &r secured all 
considerable monuments of antiquity, that no wdinary calami- 
ties of wars, dissolutions of governments, dfcc can destroy any 
material evidence now in existence, or render it less probable to 
those who shall live in a thousand years' time, than it is to us. 
With regard to the facts of the Christian religion, indeed, it is 
notorious that our evidence in frvour of them has increated 
instead of dimintsbing since the era of printing, the refor- 
mation of religion, and the restoration of lettera ; and, as even* 
the recent inquiries of learned men have produced fresh evi- 
dence, there is every reason to ht^ it will continue to increase. 
Indeed, it is only with regard to the facts related in the Bible, 
that men ever tslk of the daily diminution of credilMUty. Who 
complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the actions of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Pompoy, or Cssar t How many fewer 
of the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polvbius, or Livy, are be- 
lieved now (on account of a diminution of evidence), than were 
believed by Mr. Addison, or Lord Clarendon, or Geoffiney Chau- 
cer 1 It might be contended, with some show of probability, that 
we know more of those ancients than the persons now men- 
tioned ; but that is widely different from accrediting lete. We 
never hear persons wishing they had lived ages earlier, that they 
might have had better proofr that Cyrus was the conqueror of 
Babylon, that Darius was beaten in several battles by Alexan- 
der, that Titus destroyed Jerusalem, that Hannibal was entirely 
routed by Sdpio, or Pompey by Julius Cosar : though we some- 
times find men of ardent and enterprising minds exclaiming— 
* O that I had lived and been present when such and such splen- 
did events occurred : how lively an interest should I have taken 
in such scenes, how much concern in their termination V And, 
indeed, it u the frequent hearing of like exclamations that causes 
men to confound weight of testimony with warmth or depth of 
feeling ; and to lose sQ^t of the essential difierence between real 
evidence, or the true basis for belief of history, and the sensible 
impression or influence which such history may make upon the 
mind. We believe as firmly that Lucretius killed himself in the 
delirium of a fever, as that Lucretia stabbed herself in conse- 
quence of the wrongs she had received from Tarqoin's son ; yet 
we feel a much more lively interest in the latter event than in 
the former. The frte of Carthage, or the result of the contest 
between Anthony and Octavius respecting the empire of th# 
world, would doubtless be much more deeply felt, and much moie 
warmly conversed about, within two centuries of the ciicum- 
stances, than they ever are now ; yet those who then oonversed 
about them had just as much reason to doubt their occurrence at 
we have ; that is, just none at aU. And the like reasoning will 
apply to all the drcomstanoes recorded in authentic histoty. 8o 
that, having ^tt^H'A^^ the genuineness and anthentifli^ of the 
books of Scripture on evidraoe far superior to that on whieh 
other hislorie books aie lecshred, it is the most Idle nd ridien- 
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loos thing imginftble, to effect to disbetieTe anj of the &ct* 
therein recorded on account of the remoteneti of the times in 
which thejr occurred. ^i 

Thus, the historical eridences of the gentiineness, tnifh, 
and diTine authority of the Scriptures are so far from grrow- 
inff less and less hj the lapse of ages (as some antaffonists 
M lerelation have msinoated), that, on the contrary, they are 
progressively increasing with increasing years : for so many 
new evidences and coincidences have ^n discovered in fa- 
roar of the Jewish and Christian histories, as ahmulantly to 
make up for any evidences that may have been lost in for- 
mer ages ; and, as this improvement of the historic:^ evi- 
dences is progressively increasing, there is every reason to 
jelieve that they will daily become more and more irresisti- 
ble to ail con^:^ and serious inquirers.^ 

VI. But, however satisfactory the preceding general ab- 
stract evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the de- 
fence of miracles a^inst the objections of infidels wholly 
apon them. The miracles related in the Bible are accom- 
panied by such evidences as it will be foond difficult to ad- 
oince in support of any other historic fact, and such as can- 
not be brought to substantiate any pretended fad whatever. 

Since, as we already have had occasion to observe,' the 
proper effect of a miracle is clearly to mark the divine inter- 
position, it must therefore have characters proper to indicate 
such interposition ; and these criteria are six in number 

1. It is required, then, in the first place, that a fact or 
event, which is stated to be miraculous, should have an im- 
portant end, worthy of its author. 

2. It most be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed : in other 
words, the fact or event must be such, that the senses of 
mankind can clearly and fully judge of it. 

4. It must be independent of second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 
outward actions must be constantly performed in memory of 
the fiict thus publicly wroughu 

6. And sucn monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances be instituted, at tiie very time when those 
Rvents took place, and afterwards be continued without in- 
terruption.'* 

1. ITie first character of a miracle is, an important end, 
AND WORTHY OF ITS AUTHOR. For what probability is there, 
that the Aln^ffhty should specially interpose, and suspend 
the laws b^ which he governs this world, without any neces- 
sity, for a frivolous reason, inconsistent with his wisdom, 
and unworthy of his neatness 1 Every miracle, then, must 
have a useful end, and one to which second causes are inade- 
quaU : — as, to authorize a prophet, or to establish a revela- 
tion. An end so wise and so oenevolent is well worthy of 
the Supreme Being. 

This character of a true miracle is found in aU the miracles 
recorded as being performed by Moees and Jesus Christ None 
of them are represented as having been wrought on trivial occa- 
rioofl. The writeni who mention them were eye-witnesses of the 
facts, which facta they affirm to have been performed publicly, in 
attestation of the truth of their respective dispensations. They 
ire indeed so incorporated with these dispensations, that the mi- 
ruJes cannot be separated firom the doctrines ; and if the mi- 
racles were not really performed, the doctrines cannot be true. 
Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were wrought 
in support of revelations, which opposed all the religious sys- 
tems, prejudices, and superstitions of the age. This drcum- 
stance alone sets them, in point of authority, iiifiniteiy above 
the pagan prodigies recorded by ancient writers, as well as the 
Tretended miracles of the Romish church ; many of which may 
be shown to be mere natural events, while others are repre- 
sented as having been performed in secret, on the most trivial 
occasions, and long before the time of the writers by whom they 
are related ; and such of them as at first view appear to be best 
attested, are evidently tricks contrived for intereirted purposes, to 
(Utter power, or to promote the prevailing superstitions, and the 

« Dr. O. Gregory's Letters on the Evidences, Ac. of the Christian Re- 
velstioa, voU 1^. 196. 199. On this sabject tee Mr. Benson's Hulsean 
Lectures for 1820, pp. 78— 98. 

* The reader who it desirous of seeing the argument (which is here ne- 
eeasarUr treated with brevity) fully discussed, is referred to the Hul ?nan 
IJri|seBs»y, for 1831, by the Rev. George Langshaw, B. A. (Cambridge, 
1832. 8vo.X cnUUed "The Evidences of the Truth of the Christian Relifnon 
are not weakened by Time." 

• See p. 96. wpra. 

« These criteria fer Jadclng o( miracles, with their iUustraUoos, are 
sblefl> abi idled from Mr. Loslie's Short and Easy Method with the Deists, 
and Professor Claparade's "Considerations upon the Bfiracles of the Gos- 
pel.** fa newer tofcoassesu. translated and irabllshed fa 8vo. Loodon. ITSa 



enoneoos doctrines which that dinrdi has imposed i^or hst 
members, as articles of ikith, that must be believed on pain of 
damnation* 
2. A second criterion of a miracle is, that it be dcstax- 

TAJfSOCSLT AUD PUBUCLT PBRTORMCD, A5D BEFORK CREDI- 
BLE wmcEssES. — ^A buiuness, huddled up in a cloister before 
a few interested monks, is not properly attested. But when 
an action is performed before the public eye, as the miracles 
of Moses and those of Christ were, or before witnesses wh:> 
hare totallT exculpated themselyes of having any end but 
that of trutn, we have all the attestation we can reasonably 
desire. 

(1.) It must be iNSTANrA.vEousLT performed. 

A miracle does not present the diades snd gradatioDs ob 
servtble in nature. Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but 
is gradual and progmsiTe in its opoations ; does not create, bu: 
unfolds ; nourishes, and causes to sprout si»d grow ; seli to work 
second causes, which act only by little and litUe, and do not pro- 
duce their efiect until the end of a certain period. From this rule 
the divine agency is entirely free. God %Qid^ ** Let there be 
light, snd there -wtu light" • 

(2.) Further, puBUcmr or notoriety is requisite. 

Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a few witnesses 
is the less a miracle on that account It is enough that there is 
a sufficient number of spectators worthy of credit The no- 
toriety of this or that particular miracle may be more or less* 
restrained by circumstances ; and we cannot reject a miracle, 
properly es^lished, under the pretence that it has not had aJJ 
the notoriety which we might have imagined to be neoeseaiy. 
How great soever may be the number of witnesses, we can 
always conceive a greater. But there is a degree of notoriety 
which satisfies reason ; and if it were not so, testimonial proof 
could never be complete. 

To ^is criterion of a miracle, it has been objected, that 
Jesus enjoined secrecnr on some of ^e persons on whom he 
had wrought miraculous cures, and hence it has been in- 
sinuated that they could not bear the test of examination. 

AirswsR. — A little attention will show that this objection is 
unfocmded. " Distinguish the times, and the Scriptares will 
agrce."^ This observation is of f^ulicular importance in show- 
ing that the contradictions, which the opposers of revelation 
have asserted to exist in tlM relations of Christ's miracles, are 
utterly unfounded ; and also in showing the reason why he 
commanded Motne of the persons whom he had healed, not to 
divulge their miraculous cures to any man, while he performed 
others with the greatest publicity. 

Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude 
with his discouraes, the fame of them, and of his mighty works, 
uo struck the people, that the crowd which assembled around 
him increased every day. In the universal expectation of the 
Messiah that then prevailed, there was reason to fear lest the 
Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent zeal, should have 
declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit should 
take advantage of their favourable disposition towi^ds him, to 
create some disturbance among that people. This indeed it 
evident from the Gospel, which informs us that the Jews had 
laid a scheme to take him aieay by forcCj and muUce him 4^ 
king.! (John vi. 15.) But Jesus did not choose to give umbrags 
to the Roman government Though he was to be condemned t4 
death, it was not necessary he should be so as a rebel to Csesac 
That fine testimony was to be borne to his innocence, — IJini 
no fault in thi$ man, (Luke xxiii. 4.) Determined to seal will 
his blood the truth of his religion, he first proved his divini 
mission, multiplied the witnesses of his miracles, confirmed thi 
fidth of the apostles, gave them instructlbif(s, and destroyed thi 
prepossession that the Messiah was to be a^mporal king, smi 
rounded with the pomp of worldly grand)luf. But all this vm 
not the work of a few days. A rapid instruction, joined to 1 
multitude of miracles crowded into a short space of time, wrool 
not have left traces deep enough in the minds of men. InfinU 
Wisdom, therefore, permitted not our Saviour to kindle t| 
hatred of his enemies too soon, nor to deliver himself into tli^ 
hands before kit hour ivat come. He was in the meas: time 
work miracles, and to give them the necessary authenticity ; b 
their greater or less notoriety depended upon times, places, « 
persons. By making these distinctions, we shall discern in 4 
Divine Saviour a wisdom as constant in its aim*, as admirable 

» Distininiite tempora, et concordabunt Scripfnrx. AuKustio 'ic Vm 
DooiinL ssrm. 16. ^ 
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the approprisd<Hi o£ means to the variety of ctrciiiiiBtanceB. He 

acted less openly in Jndsa : Jenualem especially required from 

him great dicumapection. He was there under the eye of Pilate, 

die sai^iedrmi, and the priests : and the eagemeM of the people 

to faOaw him might have readily furnished them with a pretence 

to accuse him as seditious. In the seventh chapter of the Gospel 

of John we learn, that Jetut retired into OaUleCt not ckoofing 

f remain in Jud^a, becaute that the Jtwt ttmght to kill him, 

(John viL 1.) Out of Judaa he was more at Uberty. We must 

not thesefi>ce wonder at his saying to the demoniac of Qadara, 

Return to thine svn houee, and eherv how great thinge God 

hath done vnto tJbee. (Luke viiL 39.) Gadara was a city where 

there weie many heathens: a disturbance among the people 

tbexe w«a not so much to be feared. Jesus acted also more 

opexily in GaSee. We read in the fourth chi^>ter of Matthew, 

thai i/t ^«e pefftnned miracle^i in a very public manner. Such 

was the mnde of the multiplication of the loaves ; and yet, as 

soon as k »w that the people were on the point of taking 

ham amy to Bake him a king, he retired to a mountain, (John 

vL 15,) He bad regard therefore to the different disposition of 

ma'f TiBiA This was sometimes so favourable to him, that, 

(heeof (D ^stribute into different places the light of his doc- 

tiiot^ he jseecribed silence to those whom he cured ; that he 

m^ sol be too long detained in the same place by the mol- 

ataie, who, being informed of a new miracle, would have im* 

pastaoed hun without ceasing. Thus, when he had raised up 

J«iis s (kn^iter, he forbade the parents to publish it 

Thai oar Lord diose to distribute equally the light of his doc- 
tzxDe is evident from the Gospel. We learn (Mark i. 38. Luke 
IV. 43.) that when he had wrought several miracles in Capernaum, 
he says, Let u» ^ into the next towne, that I may preach 
there alto ; for therefore came I forth. The people etaying 
Umj that he ehould not depart from them, he said unto them, I 
maut preach the kingdom of God to other cities alto. 

Bat this distinction of times will furnish us with the most 
1^ in peanising the narrative of our Saviour's miracles. At 
til eotEance upon his ministry Jesus Christ used the utmost 
choosing to be detained at the commencement of 
It was at the entrance upon his ministry that he 
hemed cbe leper spoken of in Mark i. 40 — 45. Accordingly, the 
eiaage&sts adds, that he recommended to the leper to keep 
Mkoee nepecling his cure. (ver. 44.) Presently after, he per- 
fanaed h>- ixiirafdes more openly ; but took the wise precaution 
of qoilifying theb splendour. It was with this view that he 
6f<lixed his kingdom was not of this world. Luke informs us 
that the people were amazed at the mighty power of God. But 
wbik tbej wondered at all things which Jesus did, he said to his 
SaagheSy l^et theee eayingt nnk do-wn into your ear» ; for the 
Stm of ouxJi ehall be delivered into the hands of men, (Luke 
u. 4(4.) "Fhe further he advanced in his course, the more eclat 
and aeunety did he give to his miracles. On the approach of 
his bflt passover, he hetdtated not to celebrate it at Bethany, at 
Jenadem. and in sight of his enemies. We learn from Mat* 
thew (xii 14. -with John xiL 37.), that the blind and the lame 
eame vnto kim in the temple, and that he cured them in the 
pretence of the chief priettt. When he had laid the founda- 
lioQs of his religion, the reserve which he had formerly used was 
BO knger necessary : it would have shown more weakness than 
pradotce. 

Hie preceding^ remarks will serve to remove the apparent 

eottndictiofis arising from the different degrees of notoriety 

tihidi Jesis Christ gave to his miracles. As he read men^s 

Warta, the different oBspositions which he there discovered led 

^ia v> diversify his measures. He tempered the splendour 

oC W miracles, when any event inlght result from that 

fftottiijiu iniurious to his religion. 'Phe infinite Wisdom 

vfakh eaUgbtened him, discovered to him, in this respect, 

eoiBhiiai^aBS which would have escaped a mortal sight. 

When, thoefore, he appears to vary his process, it is not 

tliat he cbang^ his plan, but. he avoids the obstacles which 

— MitiBjeie it.» 

A miracle must, in the third place, be sensible and 

TO BE OBSERVED : in Other words, the facts purporting 

•• be miraculous must be of such a nature, that the senses 
flf Buddnd can certainly perceive ^at hoth the event is real^ 
mik its origin supernatural.' 

> Cfaqiuede's Considerations upon the Miracles of the Cbspel, In an* 
svactoBoossean, parti, e.7. 

• "There are two ttiinfs," says Archbishop TiUotson, "necessanr to a 
^Bcie:— Hiat there sbookl be a supernatural effect wrought, ana that 
fUs «^bct be evideitt to sense, so that, though a supernatural etfeet be 
■iiw^ht , jet if it be not evident to sense, it is, to all the ends and purposes 
"* a wlnuBla^ as If ft wars not, and can b^ no tttdmony or proof of aay 



It must turn upon hiw9 which are genetallj knovm, and not 
upon such as are scarcely or not at all known nor upon sah> 
jects too remote from us, or which require tne experienced 
eye of an obn(:»rvor in order to be perceived. A supernatural 
q^otion in the ring or satellites of Saturn could not therefore be a 
miracle for the generality of the earth's inhabitants ; it would at 
most be only so to astronomers. ^ miracle, being calculated to es- 
tablish the divine interposition, ought to be more within the readi 
of men : signs from earth, therefore, will be preferable to signs 
from heaven. — If a man display a phial full of blood winch 
eometimet congeals and tometimet liquefies, he has no right to 
our credit, unless he submit his phial to the examination of our 
senses. But when the waters of the Nile are turned into hlood; 
when millions are fed with manna ; when a man is raised from 
the dead ; when four or five thousand people are fed by a 
pittance : — in such cases there can bo no deception ; our senses, 
which are the only competent judges, have the means of judging. 

4. A miracle ought to be independent or second causes, 
or performed without any natural instrument. 

If any external action or foreign circumstances accompany it 
(as was conunonly the case), this action or circumstance has 
no natural connection with the effect produced. This it is which 
particularly distinguishes miracles from natural events. The 
latter have a natural cause ; and that cause is proportionate to 
the effecu wliich result from it Thus every body, that is in 
motion, moves in proportion to the force that impels it But 
the immediate si)crial interposition of God excludes that of phy- 
sical agents ; in every miracle, the proportion between causes 
and efTccts no lon^^^ sui)sists. Medicine haa remedies proper 
for curing diseases : these remedies bear a certain relation to the 
nature of the nialoily which they are to remove or destroy * but 
no such relation is discoverable in miracles. It is by natural 
means that tlio understanding is enlightened and instructed in 
those things of which it was previously ignorant I speak a 
language that is foreign to me ; I devoted time and labour to the 
acquisition of it, and employed the assisunce of a master : but 
if^ independently of such aids, my mind be instantaneously en- 
riched with all the words of a language before unknown to me, 
the effect has not its cause in nature. The event is super- 
naturaL The application of this remark to the apostles, at the 
day of Pentecost, is too obvious to be insisted upon. 

It has been objected to tliis criterion of a miracle, that 
Jesus (/hrist, in throe of his miracles, made use of an ex- 
ternal application ; which, if it were necessary to Uie cure, 
looks like the application of some hidden means of art. It 
it were unnecessary, such process is arraigned as being im- 
proper in the mode, and even ridiculous. 

Answer. The throe miracles in question are those of the 
man who had lieen bom bUnd (John ix. 1 — 7.), the blind man 
in the vicinity of Bcthsaida (Mark viii. 23 — 26.), and the deaf 
man near the sea of Galilee. (Mark vii. 32 — 37.)^ In the first 
of these, '* ha spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay," and 
commanded him to go and wash in the pool of Siloam ; the man 
went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. In the second 
case, " he took the blind man by the hand and led him out of 
the town, and when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw aught t and he looked up, and 
said, I see men as trees walking. Af^r that ho put his hands 
again upon his eyes, and made him look up, and he was restored, 
and he saw every man clearly ; and he sent him away to his own 
house, sayint?, Noiiher go into the town, nor tell it to any in the 
town." Nearly similar was our Saviour's treatment of the deaf 
man who had an impediment in his speech, into whose ears ha 
put his fingers, and *' spit and touched his tongue ; and looking 
up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 
is, — Be opened * and straightway his ears were opened, and the 
string of his ttmgue was loosed, and he spake plam." 

" These three are the only instances where a deliberate ex- 
thing, because ii sumls in need of another miracle, to give testimony to 
it, and to pmv |}..u ii was wrought- And neither in Scripture, nor inpro> 
fonc authors, nor in common use of speech, is any thing called a miracle, 
but what falls under the notice of our senses ; a miracle being nothing 
else but a supernatural effect evident to sense, the great end and deugn 
whereof is to be a sensible proof and conviction to us of something t|iat 
we do not see. For want of thiSj transubstantiation is no miracle ; a sign 
or miracle is always a thing sensible, otherwise it could be no ^n. Now, 
that such a change as is pretended in transubstantiation should really be 
wrought, and yet there should be no si|p of It, is a thing very wooderftil , 
but not to sense, for our senses perceive no change. And that a thing 
should remain to all appearance just as it was, hath noihii^ at all of wonder 
In it We wonder, indeed, when we see a strange thins don^but no man 
wonders when he saes nothing >doae '' Senaona voL U. p. 440. ^o. Leo 
domlffla 
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THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE SCRIPTURES, 



[Chap IT 



ternal a/tpl. cation is related to hav% been oaed, and in all these 
ca«es the reason for using it seems to have been one and the 
•ame^ namely j to convey to the individuah, on whom the mira- 
cUi vere performed, a clear ateurance that fetut -wae the 
fuTM^^ at vfho9e command, and by -whote agency, the cure w(^ 
•wrought, and to enable them to state to others the grounds of 
this (usurance fully and civcnmstantially. For this purpose 
our Saviour ni%>J such a inoile of application as was best cal- 
culated to make an impression on the senses these men possessed, 
unimpaired, antecedent to the miracle, and such as led them to 
observe that he was about to interpose, in order to perfect those 
organs which were defective. A little attention will show that 
every circumstance in the different modes of application had this 
tendency. 

** A blind man can know another only by the voice or the 
touch. The blin J man near Bethsaida our Lord led out of the 
town remote from the crowd, that he might be sure of the person 
who spoke to or touched him ; he then spat on his eyes, and 
laid his hands on him, and restored him to sight, though imper- 
fectly, — after that, he put his hands again upon his eyes, and he 
saw clearly. What possible mode could give him a more iiill 
assurance that the cure was wrought by the interposition of an 
external agent, and that Jesus was that agent t The deaf man 
could judge of the intentions of another only by seeing what 
he does ; him therefore our Lord took aside from the miUtitade, 
that he might fix and confine his attention to himself and then 
he put his fingers into his ears, and touched his tongue, thus 
mgmfying to him that he intended to produce some change in 
these organs ; he then looked up to heaven, at the same time 
speaking, to signify that the change would proceed from a divine 
power, exercised at his interposition. 

'*The very same purpose was equally answered by our Lord's 
application to the eyes of the man bom blind ; it assured him 
that the person who came close to him, and spoke to him, and 
anointed his eyes, was the sole agent, by whose interposition the 
cure was wrought. Immediately, on approaching our Saviour, 
after receiving his sight, he must have recognised him by his 
voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less full and cir- 
cumstantial, he never could have so unanswerably silenced the 
objections, and replied to the captious queries of the Pharisees, — 
What did he do to thee ? hotv opened he thine eyes ? — He 
an-wered, and said, A man thqt is called Jesus made clav, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto me. Go to the pool of Siloam, 
and •naeh ; and I vent and -washed, and I received sight. 

^ We may be confirmed in behoving this to have been the 
design of these external applications, by observing, that thoy 
were used in no instance except those of blindness and deafiiess, 
when a defect of the senses rendered them necessary to convey 
<uch assurance of Jesus having been the author of the miracle. 
And still more, by observing that it does not appear that any of 
these three men had any previous knowledge of our Saviour's 
pjwer andjcharacter. The man bom blind, he healed without 
any solicitation. The blind man at Bethsaida, and the deaf man, 
do not appear to have come of themselves, they were brought 
by their friends ; more precaution was therefore necessary to call 
their attention to the person by whom the miracle was wrought, 
and give them full evidence that it was his sole woik. When 
the two blind men at Capernaum, and two others near Jericho, 
applied to our Saviour to be healed, it was with a declared pre- 
vious conviction of his divine power that they followed him, 
crying, Son of David, have mercy upon us ! Here, therefore, 
a less remarkable external application was sufficient ; as they 
professed their belief Jesus only required that this profeoaon 
should be sincere : Believe ye, said he, that I have the power to 
do this ? and they said, Tea, Lord : then he touched their eyes^ 
saying, According to your faith be it unto you ; and their eyes 
were itpened, 

** If these remarks are just, they exhibit one of those number^ 
Ion cases, where incidents apparently minute and objectionable, 
when well considered, display the miraculous nature of the hdm, 
and the admirable propriety of our Lord's conduct in every cir- 
eumstanoe ; and every such instance confirms strongly the con* 
eloAon, that our Lord's miracles were not delusive visions, or the 
•xtravagances of a wild and senseless ftnatic, but plain proofs 
of a divine power, exhibited with the sobrie^ and dignity be- 
dbning his divine character."! 

5. Not only pubuc Momnuum must bx kipt up, but 

•OMB OUTWARD ACTIONS MUST ALSO BE CONSTAIITLT PBB^ 
. IN MEMORY or THE FACTS THUS PUBUCLT WROUOBT* 



• Dr. Graves's "Kssav on ths Character of the Apostles sod Evange- 
<Ms d«aifo<)d to prove thst they mo^n doc Bothotlasts," pp. 9S7, 988. 



6. Such monuments must be set up, and such actiohs 
and obaeryancss instituted, at the tbrt time when tho0b 
events took n«ace, and bs apterwards continued with- 
out interruption. 

These two rules render it impossible that the belief of any 
&cts should be imposed upon the credulity of afier-ages, wli«i 
the generation asserted to have witnessed them had expired ; for, 
whenever such &cts come to be recounted, if not only mono* 
ments are said to remain of them, but pubhc actions and oboer- 
vances had further been constantly used to commemorate them 
by the nation appealed to, ever since they had taken place ; the 
deceit must be immediately detected, by no such monuments ap- 
pearing, and by the experience of every individual, who conld 
not but know that no such actions or observances bad been lued 
by them, to commemorate such events. 

VII. Let us now apply the criteria, thus staled and ex- 
plained, to the ILLUSTRATION of R fow of the miracles related 
m the Sacred Writings. 

1. And first, as to the Mosaic Miracles recorded in the 
Pentateuch : — 

The plagues in Egypt were witnessed by the whole nation 
of the Israelites, and felt by all the Egyptians. — ^At the Red Sem 
the Israelites passed through, and beheld the whole boat of 
Pharaoh perish. — During forty years were the children of Israel 
sustained with food from heaven. Sometimes they were sup- 
plied with water firom the flinty rock; and throughout their 
journeys they boheld the cloud of the Lord on the tabernacle by 
day, and the fire by night (Exod. xl. 38.) — At the paassgeover 
the Jordan, ** the waters stood and rose up upon an heap / atui 
all t/ie Israelites passed over on dry ground in the midst of 
Jordan" (Josh. liL 16, 17.) To eadi of the nmades here 
briefly enumerated, all the criteria above stated will be found to 
apply. 

[i.] The posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, be\m chosea by Jeho- 
vah to be his peculiar people, for the preservation of troe reljgioii, the 
miracles performed in their behalf were miqoestionabfy worth/ of their 
Almighty Author. Here we have the first mark. 

[ii.] llie miracles in ouesttonj though some of them (as the plairoes \n 
E^pt) were announced before they were actually performed, did actoaDy 
and really take place in Egypt, and were removed only at the command of 
Mosei, vdiile the land ofGoshen (in which the Israelites dweh) was ex* 
empted from their operation. Here we have our sbcomd, thikd. and 
FOURTH marks most fully established ; for all the miracles above meooooed 
were recorded by Moses at or about the time when they actually took 
place ; moreover, he recapitulated the miracles which he had wrought in 
Egjrpt and in the wilderness, and appealed to those who were present for 
the truth of them; which no wise man would have done, if he coidd have 
been confuted. 

[Ui.] Further, all these miracles were witnossea by upwards of two 
millions of persons, who remained coUected in one camp for forty years: 
an assembly so great, probably, never before or since remained collected 
in one bodv for so long a period. l(, then, this whole nation had not been 
entirely without eyes and ears, if they were not bereft of reasoo aad 
sense, it was impossible, at the time these facts were said to have taken 
place, that they could have been persuaded of their exisCence, had they 
not been real 

.[iv.] Once more, to commemorate the protectk>n of the Israelites, when 
all the first-bom of the Egyptians were destroyed, and their deliverance 
from bondase. wMch was its immediate consequence. Hoses changed the 
beginnfaig of their vear to the month when this event happened, and insti- 
tuted the feast of the passover. To this was added the solemn consecra- 
tion of the first-bom or man and beast to the Lord, with the foUowiot re- 
markable charge annexed :— " And it skaU be when thy children aoitMoe 
in time to come, saying, * Wiat is this V thou shalt say to them, ' By 
strength of hand the Lord brought tu out of Egypt from the houoe tff^ 
bondage : and it came to pass, when Pharaoh wmdd hardly let us go, sAat 
the Lord slew all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first'h<nm qf 
man, and the first -bom of beast,— 7*herefdre I sacrifice to the Lord all thmi 
openeth the matrix,' " See. (Exod. xiii. 14. 16.) All these thinga have beea 
observed ever since, and establish the truth of the narration in the book 
of Exodus. In ftirther commemoration of the destruction of the firat'bom 
of the Emtians, the tribe of Levi was set apart ; and, besides the psiaa- 
over, the feast of tabernacles was instituted, to perpetuate the deUvemnce 
of the Israelitos. and their joumeying in the Desert (Lev. zxiii. 40. else^.); 
as the feast of Pentecost was appomted fifty days after the passover (DeuL 
xxvi. &— 10.), in memory of the miraculoua deliverance of the law from 
Mount Sinai, which took place fifty days after their drparlore from EgypL 
In an these instancea we nave our fifth and sixth criteria most deany 
and decisively established. 

[v.1 The same remark will hold vvirh rea(>ect to the miraculous supfltj of 
the Israelites with food, the memory of which was perpetuated by tne pot 
of manna; and to the twelve stones which were taken out of the ODddat of 
Jordan, at the time of the miracnfoos passage of the laraelites over that 
river, and were set up by Joshua at Gilgal, as asemorial to them for ever. 
How irresistible is the reasonhur of Mr. Leslie on this last monument 1 " T6 
form our argument," says he, " let'us suppose that there never was any 
such thing as that passes over Jordan ; that these stones at Oilgal were set 
up upon some other occia^on ; snd that some designing man hi an afrer-i^e 
invented this book of JoshuL affirmed that it was written at the time of that 
Imaginary event bv Joshua himself, and adduced this pile of stones as a tea- 
thnony of the truth of it ; would not every«body say to him, 'We know this 

Ke very well; but we never before heard of this reason for it, nor of this 
ok or ioshtia ; where has it lahi concealed all thia whVe, and where and 
how came you, after so many ages, to find hi Besides <his book teBa na, 
that this paspsge over lordsn was ordafaied to be taaghtr.w childran ftoa 
age to age. sad therefore that they were shvavs to be fatstroctad In the 
meaning or this particular monument,as a memonal of it : but we were aevei 
taught tt when we were ehOdren, nor did we ever teacn o 
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- » fi « !• w Ik* higheat degree improbeble that luch an empha- 
kace atUMiid have been forgotten, during tiie cooUnuance of sore- 
! a mle m« up for the expreea purpose of perpetuating iu remain- 
And It; where we know not the reaMn ufabarenakedmoouineDt, 
a ic&tktns reMoo caniKH be imposed ; bow much more ia it Impoamble lo 
nfMkee upoo us la acoona and obaervancet which we celebrate in memory 
Of particular erecus ! How impoasible to make ua forget those passages 
«)uch ^ daily oommeiaorate. and persuade us that we had always Itept 
SDcb imtkudoos m memory or what we never heard of before : that is, that 
we lEoew tt before ve knew it 1 And if ;we find it thus impossible for an im* 
paskicKi to be pot upon ua, even in some things vhich have not all the marks 
before menttooed; bow much more impossible is it that any deceit stiould 
be m that xium% where AIX the marks do meet 1"* 



% Secondlx. tbe obsenrations contained in the preceding 
pa^es app\y viih similar weight and propriety to the Mira- 
cles R&coiLDKD IK TUB. New TESTAMENT ; the number, Ta- 
riety , and gveatoes6 of wjiich, as well as the persons by whom, 
the penoTts hefrt whom, and the manner in which they were 
respectiTely pedbnned, together with the effects produced by 
thcan, and tbe amntestable fact, that their realit}r was never 
demed by tkm who witnessed them, or who, living near ^e 
time wbei tb^ were performed, had the means as well as the 
indiBalico to deny them, if they had not been aetuaUy 
wioqsit, lie all so many indisputable proofs of the truth of 
the (msosd. rerelation. If only one or two miracles had 
beea wioagiit for this purpose, it miffht have been considered 
» a ibrtiirate chance, which occurred at a convenient season ; 
or, if Christ had performed them privately, and before his 
ewa disciples only, they miffht have been suspected by the 
nat ofibe world of fraud and imposition. But the reverse of 
aO this was the actual fact ; for, 
(L) 7%e snntBui of Chritt^t nuraelet wot very great. 
U we eooader only those which are recorded at large, thejr are about 
(.f^ iaaombcr ; sxhI ooasequently the opportunities of examination were 
■ a e a se d , and of deceit proportionably lessened But it is evident that 
(kej Boat hare be«a beyond all number, if we take into account the seve- 
cat taacBDces io which we are tokl that great multitudf flocked tu Jesus, 
whs were iWi led with T&rious diseases, for the most pert incurable by 
knman akOl aad that A« hetUed them all ; and that thousands were fed by 
kinwik a /ev kiares and fishes. The Gospel, indeed, is fuUofthe miracles 
sf Chrw; aad ooe of his biographers informs us, that he performed a 
graaar anmh^r iban are in any way recorded. But, 

(li) Tkere -ma* a great VAmisxT in the mira^let recorded 
m t&e Xcm TcMtameni, vhich -were of a permanent nature^ and 
Kf4f ir reviewed and re-examined^ at in many inttancet ve 
kmw tkeyaetually -mere, 

Tbe nanrr ofChriat's miracles U a circumstance that claims our atten- 
lisB sqaafly with their number. As no impostors ever pretended to per* 
tea s great amnber of miracles, so the; always or usually limited them- 
^ afM^ciea of them. It was the nuoiBer andvarietvof the mira- 
c by Mosea, which at length convinced the Ern)tian maficiaos 



:kac the power by which be wrouxht them was divine. From the variety 

titSeciMm the oniverae, we conclude the existence of an Almighty deeign- 

iag caoss. One etEect or two of different kinds, or a few of the same kiml, 

i^ W nadTCfteoUy ascribed to chance ; or it may be said, that the per 

ans pxwtaeJn« such eflfects possessed some extraordinary or peculiar i^tcill 

iasffo«fto>iing them, or some peculiar art in imposing on men in respect 

•f 1^1^ Bos a variety of eflfects, all mutually distinguished, and each per- 

iectaiCi kkkd. n^sests the idea of a perfect agent, powerful and deiiiKn- 

■Lcafluvcd in producing them. And this is the case with the miracles 

mOum^hr, not one disease only, but all are subject to the power of 

CkziM aaA taw apostles ; not onlv diseases, but every calamitv which is in- 

-'-^-t to BsataBd are banished by their word; and even death, the last 

y. athedkent to them, and gires up bis prey at their command, eitpe- 

daBy m the eooHDand of Christ We behold him, giving tight to the born 



J2^ 



„ the obstinate leprosy.— making those who wanted a liiiib* 

ftet^—tbomt who were boteed doubU^ straight,— those whosAooA with the 

rrhig the withered arm with s/ren^/A,— restoring the in- 

C9 to reaaon^ and raising the dead to life. That great mi- 

„ the dead, in particular, Christ performed no less than four 

on the niler*s daughter, just t^fler she had expired,— a^ain, on 

•on, as he was carried on his bier to be interred,— a third time 

when b« had laid in his grave four days,— and lastly, the great- 

of an, in himself. We oehold the ajx^sLles also expelling do* 

tlie laoy from his birth, giving siirht to the blind, healing all 

and givinx life to the dead. These supernatural works 

' in a/eto Inslance«, with hfiiaiion and diffidence ; but 



. * LalK*t8bnl Hid Easy Method with the Deist«, p 22. 3d edit The real- 
■ly^Aeaincles performed by Moses, and the itnpo««ihilitY of acronnt- 
JVgfvttoBWy nafnral means, are ably vindicated by M. Dm Voi««in. Auto- 
ntSiesUinsde Bloyse, pp. 349—293. The various miracles, which are 




coodarfv aitteed above, are' con'^idered in detail, and excellently illuslrat- 
«t fry Hr.nWr, in his Horas Mosaic® (vol. 1. np. a'lO— 3^.) and by Dr. 
Grwftn, m Vk Lectorcs on the four last books or the Penfafeurh. (Vol. I. 



IW—m.) In his appendix to the same vnlnmo (pp. 373 - 110 ), Dr. G. 
r»fte*d (be sceptical renwrksof the late Dr. Oeddcsfwho chiefly bor- 
'^ "" ' continental critics), which have lately been re-asaerted 



%f aiv^ opposer of divine revelation, as though they' had never before 
WMiiiiiiii Dr. Col 



Dr. CoUyer, in his Lectures on Scripture Miracles (p. 151. to 
* o treated on the principal miracles recorded in the Old and 
-^^ ■ ; and the miracles of the New Testament are treated of by 

lUlrtil in the ftrst and second volumes of his Discourses on the Miracles 
VtBMles. (9to. 4 vols.) London, 1809. 

^% aviLXMic signifies. It Is a different word from %«>.9u<, and has a dlf> 
**il fulfil ■lliiii Both these words occur in Matt. xv. 31. xvxa.*v$ u>->i«(, 
•asis np-rartvm c. Be made the maimed io be whole, those who wanted 
aM^^es/eet, andthelametovralk. What an amazing instance of divine 

Sw, wt ermUive emerry, most the reproduction of a hand, foot, or other 
be, by the mere word or touch of Jesu.^ ' flow asf onishmg to the spec- 
■■•am' Thai the ab*.?* '- the i.<eanir>g of* vx9?, see Wetstem, Kypke, and 



every tree* and erery day were witnesses to numeroos Instances ofilieai foi 
a successive series of yeart, so that all suspicion of human manajtement. 
compact, and juggle, uas fur ever precluded. In short, not only man bul 
e\ ery other being bows m ready subjection to their voice , not only anunate 
but inanimate creatures, feel the power of God, and act contrary to theij 
natures, at his wiU.— The winds, the waves, the rocks, the sun, the earth 
the heavens,— all are the subjecU of those who first introduced the (.'hnt* 
tian dispensation. 

(3.) The Dssiair •/ Chritft miraclet vae truly important, 
and every way worthy of their Almighty Author, 

The very kinds of these miracles were foretold by the prophet Ii^iai., 
nearly seven ctnturiet b^ore ,-• and if we reflect on the end an<i purp<>8e 
for which these miraclea were wrought, we find it grand and noble, mil of 
dignity, majesty, and mercy. It was, to carry on one vast sod consisteni 
plan of Providence, extending from the creation to the cousuujuiaiion it 
all things, to establish a aystem of belief, hope, and practice, adanu<i (<»t!.« 
actual wanu and conditions of mankind ; which had been revealed m |>ui 
to the Jews, promised to the prophets, and tended to destroy the four ;;r« a, 
mor»l e%ils,— so prevalent and so pernicious, —viz. atheism, scepttcIsu^ uti- 
moraliiy, and vice. In subservience to iheir grand object,— the confirma- 
tion of his divine mission, the miraclea of Christ were wrought for the dkmI 
benevolent of aU purposes, the alleviation of human misery in all its forms, 
and they carry in them the characters of the greatest goodness as well a» 
of the greatest power. Most of them were performed in consequence o\ 
application or entreaty ; and, on these occasions, the character and c (in- 
duct of Jesus appear, adorned with the most delicate expresdons of coui- 
pllsnce and piety. 

[1.1 The instances o( the leper, who applied for himaelC as Jesus came 
down ir.»in the mountain (Matt viii. 3.);— of the centurion, in applying lor a 
favourite .-icrvniitcviii. S );— of the sick of the palsy, brought in his bed, aim 
let down by the rouf (l.iike v. IS.);— and of the ruler, vrhose daughter lri> 
at the |v>ini of desili, and expired before his arrival (Luke viii. 41.) ;- .u» 
all so iiiaity uccoMotis winch display that divine compassion, which wan < v< t 
open to tin- oiieB oi ihe inisersDle ;— a compassion surmounting evt-iy el- 
stacle, unconqiierahle by opposition, and wiih dignity triumphing • \'. ' n 
The circum»iaiice8 oi the Uutmeniioned application are remarkably h. i ■ 
tiful. We see a ruler of the synsgoguc iKlling ilown at the feet ol Jim ^ 
beseei hiiig hini to come into his bouse ; llie more importunate in liis . n- 
treaty, as probably he ha^i been either an enemy, or liable to the in.p..' .. 
tion of being one, and, on that account, also, the more doubtful of su< i « .^^ ; 
to crown ali, his ca«e was pitiable and pressing: He had one ot<'y ituu^ /-- 
ter about twelve ueats of age, and *he lay a dying. As Jesus \ eni i.» t lif 
house, the people crowded about him, and in the throng a mo t c<>ii.i>o!. 
ijooate cure was wrought, only by touching the hem of his gai ai. t.t In 
the mean lime the jouiig woman expiree, and inessafres arc ^« u: 'o pre 
v#»nt his taking any ftirther trouble. This new distress has the rt*^! . i of 
heightening the compassionate fiivour. ll instantly drew fortli ironi the 
mouth of Jesus that reviving declaration, the preclude of the inir»t« tc . / ♦«» 
not, brhrre otihi, und she tihall be m^de whole. (Luke viii. 50.) 

(ii.l neauiiliilaH ihes** instances are, yet they yield to others, where Je- 
sus wrought his miracles without application. To prevent eiiMealy, to 
watch fur opportunity of doing good to others, is the very essence of a be- 
nevolent character, and is the perfection of an amiable one. Tlie iniracn- 
k)us draught of fishes (Luke ▼. 1 ) is perhaps one of the fowest of these in. 
stances. We cannot suppose that the disciples coukl either ask or expect 
such an appearance in llieir favour. Out, as the miracle, by its urcatoess, 
was fitted to inspire every sentiment of respect ; so the occasic. of work- 
ing it served to give a full opening into the indulgent character ol :heir Mas- 
ter at the moment of his calling them. His entering soon after into Pttt I's 
house, and healing bia wife's mother, who lav sick of a fever (Matt. viii. 14), 
was also an act of indulgence, and peculiarly filled to secure tlie atLti< h- 
menl of this zealous disciple. The feedini; of iliousands miraculously Hiih 
a few loaves and fishes, gives a happy and striking instance of an attention 
descending to the most ordinary wants of men. The cases of disj)08ses- 
sion have the most humane aspect where the misery was great, and no ap- 
phcaiion supposable, nor any desire of relief, on the pan of thi- persnuf 
possessed. 

[iii.] There are two instances of such di.siresses as every day (>ccur, in 
which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, wiih the most exqulbtie seust- 
biliiy. One is a case of infirm old age ; the other of youth cut off* in its 
bloom; distresses mortifying to the pride of man, and always deeply aflect- 
ing to s generous mind. Wilt thou be made whole J says Jesus to the old msn 
lying at ihe pool of Belhesda. (John v. 6.) The helplessness of distressed 
oUl age cannot be painted in more lively colours, than in the simple account 
which the man gives of himself ; and never was relief dispensed with more 
grace and dignity : Jteua aaith to him. Rite, icKe up thy bed and walk. 
(John V. 8.) The other distress is stillof a more tender kmd, the untimely 
death of an only son ; a distress always great, but on the present occasion 
heightened by the concurrence of affecting circumstances. Jesus wtnt 
into a city ealled Nain. Now, when he camn nigh to the gate qfthe city, 
behold there wolm a dfod man carried out, the only ton of hia mother, and 
she iros a widow. And much people of the city was wtth her. (Luke vil. 
11, 12.) In attending fo the narration, we synnmihir.e deeply wiih the dis- 
tress of the sorrowful mother; we oven pnirtiripnte in the sympathy and 
sorrow of the atten-lants. Such a distress wa.s .i.iiipitd to the divine pity of 
Jesus. When the Lord taw her, he had compattn.im on her, andaatd unt 
her. Weep not (Luke vii. 13.) ; and he came atui touched the bier, and said 
Young man, arise. (11.) And, lest the inui.t(l..«ie object of tbe nilracU 



■ The circumstance of Chri.;t's miracles beinj? predicted so many years 
before the performance of iheni, is particularly worthy of notice. It re 
moves all suspicion of any design to impose on ine understandings of men, 
to sway them by the power of novelty, or to surprise them by a species of^ 
proof, of which'lhey had never before heard. In ihls respect the miracles 
of Jesus have a great advantage over those of Moses. When Moses ap. 
peared, the notion of a miracle must have been new and unprecedented • 
allowing ihis, there was no improprieiy in the u.e of miracles, among a 
rude, uncivilized people. But, when the world became more polished, 
and, by the frequency of imposture, more suspicious and inquisitive, it was 
hiahly proper thst the species of proof, by which any new system was con- 
firmed, should be previously notified, or be such as men had been In the 
hnbit of attending to. Thi"* applied panicularly to the Jews, the witnesses 
of the miracles of Jesus. They were much prejio.-Fessed against him ; and 
it was of importance that fho proof from this quarter should appear in the 
most unexceptionable lij?ht. J^huh had thi.** in view, in the answergiven Is 
ihc disciples of John the n«pii.<', when they inquired if he was the Christ 
He directs them to his iniraci «*. in proof flmi h«» w»ip. vad appeals to the 
predictions of the same prophet «v»io had «li'.=rrilied :..- character and ac 
tlons of their Master. Comjwrei ^ xxix. lA 19. xxx^- ^ -6. andlxJ I cith 
Malt xi. 4. 5. and Mark vii .tr 
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THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE SCRIPTURES, 



[Chip. IV 



•hould eacape ua, the historian concladca the account of U with observing, 
that Jesus delivered him to his mother. (15.) Great actions in ordinary iite 
have often much of the terrible in them ; if they have beauties, yet they 
are usually of tho awful kin»l ; but, In the miracles of Jesus, there is no- 
thing alarmin*; ; thev w.rr hurtful to none, and beneficial to all who felt 
their influence. We uiiiuiKlly wi»h ourselves to have hnen sj^'ctmor^; of 
those agreeaM" hciif*;. ThK wa.stho charm wliich nv.ij...vv. i. .> ::k .<u 
piditT orprejudicps of the niultitudJ-s, when the othrr . Iihiu.h oi h,.- .khm 
Cles seemed to have operated lamtly. On occasion ui on»* oj the l-.w<-r 
esertions, the muUitmie was capable of making the i. llowinj; rcil'ciion : 
Hf hath doni alt things trell ; he makelk both the deaf /y /far, and tUf duhih 
U* apeak.* 

" Compare vrith these evangelical miraclt'.s the pagan mi- 
racles, as delivered to us by report, or tho ecclosiastical mira- 
cles after the church was supported by tho state : — but there 
b no comparison. The latter were usually such as Avuuld 
make fools stare, and wise men siispect; and as they b« gun, 
80 they ended in vain, — establishing nothing, or what was 
worse than nothing ; if false, the tricks of det-eitful men ; if 
true, the frolics of fantastical demons. ''* 

In short, the miracles of Christ had nothing m them fan- 
tastical or cruel, but were glorious acts of kindness and be- 
neficence, done to persons to whom it is usually least done, 
but who most needed his kindness aiid beneficence, — ^the 
poor, the needy, the desolate, and the alilicted. They were, 
moreover, calculated to excite gratitude rather than fear, and 
to persuade rather than to terrify. Jesus performed no mira- 
cles of the severe kind, and the apostles very few, — ^no more 
indeetl than were necessary for wise and good purposes, viz. 
the detection and the punishment of si'i and hypocrisy in the 
infant state of the Christian church. 

Of the vast multitude of miracles, i>erformed by Jesus 
Christ, there are only two which carry in them any marks 
of severity, namely, his suffering the demons to enter the 
herd of swine, in consequence of which the whole herd 
perished in the waters ; and his causing the barren fig tree 
to wi&er away. 

li.] With resard to the destruction of the swine (Matt rili. 39—34. Mark 
V. 12—17.), it should be considered that Jesus did not, jproperly speaking, 
coomiand or do this, but only suffered it to be done ; and it is no more an 
impeachment of his goodness that he suffered this to be done, than It is of 

... . . *.. -._,..- .,-_» w '— amy evil to be committed 

, to show the great power 



the providence nf the Almighty, that he permits any evil to be committed 
in the world. Jesus might suffer this, perhaps, to show the great power 
tnd maUce of evil spirits if not restrained by Omnipotence ; perhaps if the 



Jews were the owners of the swine, to punish them for keeping such ani- 
mals in direct violation of the Mosaic institute, which forbade the eating of 
•wine, and even the keeping of them ; or, perhaps, if the owners of them 
were Gentiles, to convince them of the sacredne.ss and divinity of the Jew- 
ish laws, which (it is well known) they ridiculed on many accounts, and 
especially for the prohibition of eating swine's llesh ; and farther, it may 
be, to pimish them for laying a snare in the way of tlic Jews. But, who- 
•ver they were that sustained this loss, they seemed to have deserved it 
for their covetous and inhuman teinper ; for they were not so much pleased 
with the good that was done the afflicted man, as they were offended with 
the kM8 of the swine ; and, instead of being awakened by no great a miracle 
to confess their sins, and revere the power of Christ, they desired him im- 
mediately «Co depart out of their coasts. They could not but be sensible, 
that he, who harl wrought this miracle among them, must be a divine per- 
•on ; vet, because they had sustained some loss by it, they never applied to 
him lor mercy, but sent him away, and thus showed themselves still more 
worthy of the punishment that had been inflicted upon them. 

[ii.] In causing the barren fig-tree to wither away (Matt. xxi. 10. Mark xl. 
14. 21.), Jesus neither invaded private propertv, nor di«l any injury to the 
community at large ; and though this is alleged as a severe miracle, the al- 
legation is not to the purpose. For, as the fig-tree was not an atiimaied 
being, Fo it was nor. Iq a proper sense, capable of being kindly or unkindly 
treated, but w»< t oroper and stronc figurative representation of the Jew- 
ish people, it'i. liio lesson, which this action dictated to h\s disciples, and 
now diciaip.s id u.*, is of the first importance to every man ulivi*,— fo the 
deist Si* well A^ ro r h»' helipver. If the opportunities which God han jfiven 
m» for our improve -npin in r»-li]^ous knowledge and the purificHfion of our 
aflfisctions, b-» ii"«il''«*i»''l or iiii.<<einplo^ed; — if we be found unfruitful in the 
knowledge ol llu' Und Jpsias, and in good works, which are the fruits of 
frith In him, we must exp-^ct to be withered like the barren fie tree, before 
the fiery blast of his displeasure, when he cometh to jud^e the earth." 

There were good reasons, therefore, for Christ's severity 
in these two cases ; but in all other instances he was perfect 
ffoodness and benevolence. " He went about doing good." 
He was the greatest physician to bodies as well as souls ; 
his constant employment was, feeding the hungry, healing 
the sick, casting out demons,^ and raising the dead. The 

« Dr. Daviil Hunter's Observations on the History of Jesus Christ, vol. 
i. pp. 286—291. Edinburgh, 1770. 
^ • Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. 1. p. 266. 2il edit. 

■ The above, doubiless, was the general design of the emblem of the 
barren tig-tree. It was usual, among the people of the East, to designate 
things by action* ; and there are frequent instances of this nature in the 
prophets of th»» Old Testament. In like manner, Je.'ius Christ, hv a fnrniliar 
type,ffaTe th** .I-wnto undorsljind what th'^v must pxppcf for inakiiiu only a 
ronnal prof.'ti>i.n of reliijion .—The kingdom of Ootl shnH bf tnk^n from 
fOU, and^iren to u nation bringing forth the fruits thrrf^of. (M-Ut. .xxi. 
43.) This fisur^ of the fi/ tree was employed by Christ, more ihun once 
to the same purposo. as m.iy be seen in the parable related in Luke xiii. 
5—9. In Matt. xxi. 19. and Mark xi. U. 21. it is by way of type ; there, by 
way of parable : here the malediction Is executed upon it ; there it Is de- 
■ounced (ver. 7.)— Cut it down, why eumbereth it the ground? 

* There was a peculiar propriety In Jesus casting out evil spirits, which. 
by Divine Providence, were permitted to exert themselves at that time, and 
t» pomeM many persons. " By this he showed that he came to destroy the 



first of his miracles was at a wedding, converting water uHl. 
wine, thus sanctioning the sacred institution of marriage, 
and at' the same time showing that he was no enemy to in- 
nocent festivity; and one of the last was restoring the ear oi 
the high-priest's servant which Peter had cut oft. llie Goe- 

Eel was a covenant of mercy, and it could not be better rati- 
ed and confirmed than by acts of mercy. 



[4.] Condder further the orsatnkss of Chriaft mirac^'^s* 

If^any actions can be called miraculous, those of Jesus are indisputably 
so. In the siiiinlfsi instances of cures performed, we always find flome 
circumstances fixing this point,— such as, that the disease was in its nature 
incurable, that it wa» inveterate, and had baffled every effort of art : that it 
Whs insiiantaoeou.sly ninovtd, by a single word, sometimes without ic 
someiiui.a by a touch, or by applications, from which in a natural way do 
rehef was to be expected,— for example, anoi^iting with elay the eyea of a 
ina:i born blind. In the higher mstances of exertion, such as raisinf th« 
dead, we have no difliculty in determining them to have been miracuiooa. 
To explain them in any other way, is an attempt which roust tenniDat« in 
confusion and absurdity, on which account very few have ever engaged in 
it. But it Is of consequence to observe, that works so great could neTer 
have been admitted as true, by a scmputous and inquititive age. had there 
been any doubt of their certainty. Their ORBATiiBas, which all had occa- 
sion to know, and which no one ever contradicted (as will be shown in a 
subsequent page), secures them against the suspicion of imposture. Im- 
postors seldom deal in great tricks ; this would offend too much against 
probability, and prompt men to an investigation. They oaually satisfy 
themselves wIthlitUe tricks, because they are less open to fuspicion, and 
more easily gain credit. 

[6.] Obterve alto the pxasoirs iy vhom thetc miraclet -acre 
accomplithed. 

They were wrought by persons who were kaown to be poor, nnlearnec^ 
of low condition, and desutute of great friends and nowertul patrons; who 
gave other proon of their mission, and did not rest the whole of their cause 
upon miracles, but who likewise insisted upon the reasonableness of theli 
doctrines, which they offered to examination. Further, they were wrought 
by persons who appealed to God, and declared that they would perform 
them. By acting in the name of the God and Father of all, they gave the 
best kind of proof that they were supported by him, and thus prevented ob- 
jections that the wonder might happen by chance, or be effected by a ae 
cret fatal power, of which they themselves knew nothing, or by evil spirits, 
or for other ends and purposes ; and they laid themselves under a nccra- 
sity of fiilfiUing their promises, or of pacing for men who either deceived 
others or were deceived themselves. But Jesus Christ and his apoailes 
were not the only persons " who confidently appealed to the evidence «l 
miracles, in the very face of their enemies ; thus daring them^ it were, 
to a detection of imposture, If anv Imposture had existed. There waa a 
class of writers in tne primitive cburcn who composed what were styled 
Apolooi£8." (Some of these apologies have already been cited.) They 
" were addressed to the Pagans ; and it was their avowed design to defend 
Christiani^, and to vindicate the reception of it 

•* Tho oldest writer of this description with whose works we are at ail 
acquainted is Qi ai,ratus. He lived about seventy years after the death of 
Christ, and presented his Apology to the emperor Adrain. A passage of It 
has been preserved by Eu.«<cbius; from which it appears, that he fonnaUy 
and confidently appealed to the miracles of Christ, as a matter which admi^ 
ted not of the Iccuit doubt or controversy. 'The works of our Saviour,' saya 
he, 'were always conspicuous, for they were real. Both they that were 
healed, and tliey that were raised from the dead, were seen, not only when 
they were healed or raised, but for a long time afterwards ; not only irbiist 
he dwelt on this earth, but also after his departure and for a good wlole 
subi»equent to It : insomuch that some of Ihem have reached to our timea'* 

"To the sauie puipose speaks Jpstih Martyr, who followed Quadratus 
at tl'.e distuzico of about thirty years.— ' Christ healed those, who from 
their birth were blind and deaf and lame ; causing by his word, one to 
leap, another to hear, and a third to sec ; and, having raised the dead and 
caused them to live, he, bv his works, excited attention, and induced the 
men of that ajic to know him. Who, however, seeins these throgs done, 
said that it was a magical appearance, and dared to coll him a magician and 
a deceiver of the people. *• 

" Next in chronological order follows Tertuluak, whofiourished durii^ 
the same century with Justin Martyr.— 'That person whom the Jews lauA 
vainly imagined, from the meanness of his appearance, to be a mere man. 
they afterwards, in consequence of the power which he exerted, considere*) 
a>4 a magician : when he, with one word, ejected devils out of the bodies of 
men, gave sight to the Wind, cleansed tne leprous, strengthened the nervea 
of those that had the palsy, and, lastly, with one command, raised the 
d»^a(l ; when he, I say, made the very elements obey him, assuaged the 
s'orins, and walked upon the seas, dcmonstratmg himself to bo the Word 
of God.'t 

" We may finally notice Obiokn, who lived In the third century, and wh«> 
published a regular defence of Christianity against the philosopher Celsua. 
* Undoubtedly we do think him to be the Christ and tne Son of God, be> 
c-tuse he healed the lame and the blind: and we are the more confirmed 
in this persuasion by what is written in the prophecies ; Then shall the 
eyes of the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, and the 
lame man shall leap as an hart But, that he also raised the dead, and that 
it is not a fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence : 
that, if It had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded to be 
raiti^ed up, and such as had been a long time in their graves. But, it not 
being a notion, few have been recorded.** 

"That the defenders of Christlauity should thus needlessly commit 
themselves to the hostile pagans, if no miracles had been performed, and 
when a regular confutation of their pretences waa perfectly easy, it i« 
alike difficult lo account for aud hard to believe."* 



empire of Satan, and seemed to foretell that, wheresoever hit doctrine 
should prevail, Idolatrv snd vice should be put to flight. He foresaw that 
tho jireat and popular objection to him would be, that he was a magicten ; 
and therefore ne confuted It beforehand, and ejected evil spirits, to ahow 
th«f he waa in no confederacy with them." Jortin's Kyax. on Eccl Hist 
vol. I. p. 268. 
» Quadrat. Apol. a pud Fuseb. Ercles. Hist. lib. hr. c. 3. 

• Just. Mart. Plal. p. 25S. edit Thiriby. 

' Tertul. Apol. p. 20. ed. Prior. Par. 1675. 

• Orig. cont Cels. lib. il. § 48. 

• Faber*s Difficulties of Infidelity, pp. 230—282. 
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(S.) T%tf perwmns BKromi whim the miracle* were wrought 
d^m 9%tr eepedai notice, 

Ibeae ■fonHhin^ actions were oot performed io sequestered cells or 
so« a ;:c^ cmalawatf shuimins the light of truth, and the scrutinj of officious 
iMqaxrieB. Tbej were wroui|ht in s learned age and in cirilized countries, 
n tte pofiteac aod beat inhabited paru of the world, where persons are not 
easfiy dehaded. It is worth jr of remark, that, when Chrisuaniiy was pub 
iiaittd, ageaenl prejudice in the people, and a Terr severe suspicion in 
Che goveriuBeat, prerailed agahiat the belief of miracles. Th«y were stig- 
..-._.. - . . . well 



by tbe opprobrious name of ma^; and Augustus, it is wel 
koDWB, had pabb^Md rery rigorous edicts against the whole race ofpnm- 
tifulsrs or raf^rs. Farther, the Christian miracles were exhibited in 
Ibe fae» of mj7^>ekiin rwat multitudes of friends and enemies indiscrimi* 
■tte^, to whose eatai and deHberaU investigation they were submilted ; 
■ad ai atlme, wben men wanted neither power nor inclination to expose 
tbem if they were iapostores, and who were in no danger of being called 
aihrwgw foe dlf^bebeviag tbeoi, and of being insulted by the populace and 
p er s ecut ed by the ari magistrate for deriding thorn. The miracles of 
Chxisi and \bs ipetflM were wimessed by thousands, who would have re- 
joiced in the deceeaBB of impoaiure, had any been attempted or practiced, 
■ad wbo scrslBaed boch them and the persons on whom they were 
wTQQittat, Willi t^aicesl subci^ and strictest accuracy, in order (if possi- 
ble) to (fiaeswcr ny fraud or falsehood in them. The persons who had 
experienced tbese racracoloua elTects, and wtw had been cured of blind- 
neaa, kpraiy. fdsr. or lameness, or who tiad tiad lost limbs restored to 
tbeai,ar«teMd oecQ raised from the dead — these persons lived manr 
yean atevards— public mooumenu of them— and carrying about with 
tbes, a didr own persons, the full conviction of ttiese amaaing opera- 

(7.) 7%e XAjrsKm, /••, tn which theee miraelet were per- 
^rmedt is equally worthy ef ottenHen^ for tV« publicityj nm- 
fSdly, mud dieintereetedmett. 

[l] Am (be miracles of Christ and his apostles were numerous, dhrersi- 
led ad rreel, ao they were wrought opbklt and publicly, without con- 
•ssteent or cfisgoiae, which is a circumstance necessary to establish their 
en*. 

Fipa aodqmty famishes us with accounts of pretended miracles, and 
«f prctcfided asracoioua intercourses between men and their deities ; but 
ite scene of then is always laid out of the reach of observation and disco- 
tcry. Modern miracles also have in a great measure owed their being to 
tbe same source. 'When Jesos began to work miracles, he did not retire 
imo descits and comers, as if there had been something in the operation 
10 be kept secret, or which, if disclosed, would bring the whole into disc re- 
*- But as be appeared in the world on purpose to instruct it, and as his 
dsetri^ was Ibr this nuriiose delivered m public, so his miracles, which 
were cbie^ exhibited for the support of the doctrine, were public also ; 
Wiag feriMtned in the most frequeiUed places and on the most public oc- 
cwiriDk as a< marriexes and funerals, and on solenm fesdvals. Thus, 
■■^ were done at Jerusalem, at the times of the great festivals, when 
^en wibe greatest concourse of people from all parts of the country ; 
stboa^ atbe public streets of villages and cities; others, in the public sy- 
;sDdof--^ "--' "'*-■-' "^ " " 



i othera, before great multitudes, who came together to hear 

1 lo be healed by him of thehr infirmities. By lar the greater part 

sf Us scacJes were wrought in the vidnitv of the sea of Galilee, which 

■»« jarromded bj large, fertfle, and populous tracts, especially the two 

■aioiDC many towns, and a multitude of villages, the least of 

I (Joaephos informs us) contained upwards of ^een thousand 

se of Christ's miracles, indeed, were, from their nature, more 

frmae than others ;« yet privacy was never industriously sought after, 

sttept vihere the reasons of it are obvious. But an instance or two of this 

kind caaaot be supposed to invalidate the credibility of groat number* 

sp eat f performed. Considering the opposition of the world, it would not 

arc Dees oareasonable, had the miracles of Jesus been less public; in 

aoose cases he xnl^ht hsve ciianged his ordinary manner vrith propriety ; 

tettette las^ be persisted in it; for instance, at the resurrecnon of his 

^ " ^ only a little before his own death. The (H)enness of the 

Ikerefore a defiance to the malice, and a defiance to the In- 

_j of dM vrorld ; it being as true of his miracles as he asserted it to 

be <rf^lis4DCtri]ie : — I epake openly ^ said Christ, to the world. lever taught 

ca tkg tys^ugMg, and in the temple, tehither the Jew atwtt^ retort ; and 

ss eeertt te*c / aaid nothing. (John xviU. 20. ) 

The lagacifs of Christ and his apostles were accompanied vdth no ap- 
peei^e of pride, vanitv, or ostentation. When a man preaches up him- 
eeK nd ■suiuis hao^v airs of hnportance and superiority, he gives 
eaoe fv sawifeion. Such was the case of Simon the Sorcerer, as repre- 
seeted by Lake (Acts viH. 9.X whose principal design seems to have been 
tkM, be mKfat pasa for a very great person among the Samaritans. But the 
£t Of the apostles in this respect was unexceptionable ; and Jesus, 
; bas ndfldstry, acted as a servant and as a prophet sent from <3od, 
I aD his miracles to his Father. While, however, Christ's manner 
By free firom ostentation, his miracles were characterized by a 
' si^iriely, decorum, authority, and dignity. They displav some- 
-^e ^e ordinary character of man, but they nre facte hi which the 
I ceroid not be mistaken. 
^1 AB the nnrades of Christ were performed with the utmost Smpu- 



IWf we often, to all appearance, casual and Incidental. At other times 
bewnmjtat his miracles when prompted by entreaty, or where such an 
"rr iw u fresested itseU; that it would have been out of character not to 
i viMAt tbem. The manner of his doing them is remote from all 
lieiBaal deceit or vaingk>ry. As no ostentauon is displayed before, so 
f fs evBced after, the performance. Often he forbade those« who were 
*' * * * tmpassion to speak of the person to whom 

)ition to a gratefhl mind I Often, as soon 



the obfoetM sf his goodness and compassion to speak of the person to whom 
tl>€y were oblige*-* hard prohibi( '* •*•'"- 



> Qoadrscns, in the passage above cited, says, that there were persons 
iviu even in his tinuu upon whom Christ dbo wrought miracles. (See 
ynsAsua. HiaL Eccl. lib. iv. c. 3.) And it Is bv no means improbable that 
■■e of iBose, who were cured of their infirmities, or raised from the dead 
to Jeans Chribrt, were preserved by Providence to extreme old age, to be 
«taf witnesaes of his power and goodness. 

viMephaa, de Bell. Jnd Ub. Ui. c. 3. § 2. 

> Wbea it happened that any of them were performed nrivately. In a 
^ome or chamlMsr, tiie effects of tlie miracle were so visible, that they 
•bU not bat be observed by great numbers, as in the instance of the 
tm^ of Jairtv's daughter to lite. 

* ftM the r?aaon why Jesus sometimes enjoined secrecy on those whom 
«• had healed, supra, pp. SB. W. 



as the work was accomplished, he withdrew imo some private retreat. 
This circumstance' strengthens the credibility of the miracles; but it does 
more— it exhibits them in their native beauty and dignity. It is, indeet^ 
difficult to say, whether the ca&e or the dignity or the manner Is moM 
strongly expressed. To expel disrases by a single word, sometimes vHthout 
one ; by a word to command the winds and waves ; by a word to raise ths 
deail bodies of men, sometimes almost from corruption— «re appearanoss 
whirh surpass all that we can imagine. 

{iit.l The DiaurrBRBSTiDKKAs with which the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles were wrought is Another circumstance that demands our cooil* 
deration. 

They were performed for no worklly advantage. As nothing of that kind 
was sought, so nothing was obtained by Christ and by bis disciplea Wbea 
he first sent them fortn, he expressly coounanded them to take no fee or 
aratuity for the miracles thev were about to work. Freely, said he, y« 
Aare received; freelu give. (Matt x. a) Obscure, indeed, they could net 
be who were endued with such powers, nor could they be deq>ised * by 
their friends and followers ; but these were small temporal advantages, in 
comparison of the obloquy, the injiiriea, aflUctions, suflerings, and perse- 
culiuns of every possible kind, which they underwent The miracles of 
Chrii>t were wrought in the most generous and disinterested manner : aU 
were welcome to partake of the benefit of them; and no distinctioa was 
made between the rich and the poor. The only exception was, that ChriH 
and his apostles would not work miracles to gratify curiosity or to sanclieii 
unbelief. Should the question be asked, why Jesus did not perform sisrs 
miracles before the unbelieving 1 We reply, that such conduct wai Ml 
necessary to the end of miracles, which was, to aflTurd a reaoofuMe eo» 
viction ;--that it was not likely to answer any ijood end, but, on the con- 
trary, would have been hurttiil to nuch unbelievers ;—thst it tended It 
defeat the design andsuccrsi* of Christ's miniMry, by narrowing its sphere, 
or shortening its duration ,—niul titat, lastly and chiefly, it was unreasona- 
ble in itself, and contrary to tlie general «cheiue and unier of God's moral 
government.* 

(8.) Another drcumsUnce which confirms the truth and taM- 
dity of these miracles, is the bpfkcts produced by the per* 
fomuxnce of them. 

Great numbers of persons, who wei e spectstors of them, were convinced 
by them, notwithstanding they had formed and cherished the strongesc 
prejudices against the religion attested by these miracleg. In consequence 
of this conviction, they quitieJ the rehgion hi which they had been edu- 
cated, and with it ease, pleasure, fortune, reputation, friends, and relations ; 
they embraced the Gospel from the most indubitable persuasion of its 
trum, inriolably adhered to the profe.<)bion of it, and sealed their belief of h 
with their blood 

(9.) Lastly, so far were the miracles of Christ and his apostles 
from being considered as frauds or impostures, that their hkalitt 
woi never denied 

The length of time, during which Jesus CHirist and his apostles perform 
ed their miracle% must here l>e specially considered. ^' Seventy year* 
eUpsed between the commencement of the ministry of Christ and the death 
of the last of the apostles. During all this interval, the miracuk>us gifts in 
question were exercised Now, as every repetition in case of imposture 
multiplies the dangers of detection, and every extension of time makes h 
the more difficult to keep up the confederated plan, it is no inconsiderable 
eridence of the genuineness of the miracles of the Gospel, that tliey con- 
tinued to be wroiwht and inspected during a period of so many yeara, ano 
Jet no instance of a failure or of deception was ever discovered by those 
erce and untiring enemies vrith whom Christianity was always surround 
ed."* In &ct, both Jewst and heathens were constrained to admit them 
though they ascribed them to varioua causes, denied them to be proofs of 
his divinit)^ or maintained that they were inferior to the miracles of the 

K^ns. Thus, on one occaalon, the Jews attributed Christ's miracles tc 
elzcbub, and on another, they acknowledged that he saved others, while 
they reproached him with not being able to save himself. While the facts 
were too recent to be disputed, Celsus,* Porphyry, Hierocles, Julian, ano 
other adversaries, admitted their reality, but ascribed them to magic, and 
denied the dirine commission of him wtio performed them. But to what 
ever cause they ascribed them, their admission of the reality of these mira 
cles Is an involuntary confession that there was something preternatural 
In them. 

y III. A brief examination of a few of the miracles related 
in the New Testament (more ^an a few cannot be investi- 
gated for want of room) will confirm and illustrate the pre- 
ceding obseryations, and convince every candid inquirer that 
they were wrought by the mighty power of God, and prove 
incontestably that Jesus Chnst was indeed the promised 
Messiah. 

1. The MiSACLK OF THE CoiTVinSION OF WATim IKTC 

WiKX at Cana, in Galilee, i§ related with every mark oj 
veracity, (John u. 1 — 10.) 

The absence of all collusion could not be more happily Unplied than bv 
the manner in which the discovery is signified to the comptny. The Jewish 
weddings, it should be observed, lasted seven days. During the contlno- 
ance of the nuptial feast, from the poverty of the bridegroom and bride, 



• The topics above briefly noticed are illustrated with ^al force snc* 
beauty of argument by Bp. Hurd Works, vol. ril. Berm. 39. pp. 168—175 

• Bp. MHvaine's (ot Ohk>) Lectures on the Eridences of Christianity, p- 
159. (IxMidon, 1833.) 

« Thie man doeth many vnucLBS (John xi. 47.X was the Judgment of the^ 
chief priests and Pharisees, assembled In council. And Jeoui of Naxa^ 
reih, a man approved of God, among you by voondero and mjuuclbs and 
eigne, which God did by him in the mtdat of you, ae ye youraelvee know 
(Acts ii. 22.), was the appeal of Peter to a mixed multftude of the men of 
Israel.^ What ohall we ao to these men 1 For that indeed a nUable juba- 
CLB hath been done by them, is manifest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, 
and vra caknot dewt it (Acts iv. ft.), was the aclmowledgment extorteoi 
from the Jewish rulers, in consequence of the miracle wrought by Peter 
and John on the lame man at the gate of the temple in tliat cilv. For that 
involuntary acknowledgment of Jewish und heathen adversaries, see pp; 
81-83. 

• On the evasions to which OIkus ha<! rrrniirse in order to eluilo th» 
realiiv of Christ's miracles, the reader w'U lln.1 (^««ii:t forcible remarks l» 
Mr. Cumberland's Observer, vol i. no V2. 
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or perhapt from the number of guests leing greater than was expected, 
*}ierc wa^ a deficiency of wine. This beiug made known to Jesus, he coiu- 
mandcd the servants to fiU six large vesneU with water up to the brim. It 
was therefore impossible to inicrmix aiiy wine. The servants alone were 
|»rivy to the procett of the miracle, ana were desired by Jesus to carry 
some of the new wine to the governor of the feasL The wine proves ex- 
cellent, therefore it is not counterfeited ; there is now plenty, ancl there toaa 
need of it. According to the practice usual among the Jews on these occa- 
sions, which is mentioned also by the governor, the wine which the guests 
had been drinking last was not remarkable for excellence. His attention 
was immediately excited by this fresh supply ; and he gives his attestation 
to it in so natural and easy a way, that we cannot bnt esteem it beyond the 
reach of any artifice and ingenuity whatsoever. He called the bridegroom 
and said,— jBrcry man at the beginning bringeth forth good wine, and 
when men have well drunk, then that which is worse ; but thou hast kq^t 
the good wine until now. This incidental testimony carries with it all the 
air of authenticity which could possibly be derived from the unaflected 
iiiHniion of such a circumstance. > The miracle became public, and con- 
firmed the faith of the new disciples of Jesus Christ. 

2. The MiKACULous Fsedixq op Fits Iihousaxd Msh, 
besides -women and children in the deserty^ -was attended -with a 
variety of circumstances that show the impossibility of faUe- 
hood or imposition. 

The disciples of Christ informed their compassionate Master, that it was 
lime to dismiss the people to the neighbouring villages to buy food. Jesus 
found, on inouiry, that there was no more provision than five loaves and 
two fishes. The want of food for such a multitude was certain, and the 
means of supplying it appeared to be impossible. He commanded the dis- 
ciples to make the people to sit down upon the grass,' and to place them in 
ranks by hundreds and by fifties. By this method, all confusion was avoid* 
ed, and the attendance upon them was rendered more easy : besides, the 
miraculous operation vras thus exposed to the view of the whole multitude; 
so that it was impossible to deceive them by any artifice or sleight of hand. 
Jesus brake the five loaves and two fishes, and distributed them to the apos- 
lies, who again distributed to the people. '• This small supply of provision 
was perceived to multiply and grow, either in the hands of the apostles as 
Hiey were ministering them to the people, or in the hands of the people 
themselves, who, in all probability, saw the small fragments of bread or fish, 
with which they had been presented, visiblv increase while they held them 
in their hands ; till the hunger of each was fully satisfied, and sufficient was 
stiU left for others who might come after them.'** After the multitude had 
eaten, Christ conmianded the apostles to gather up the fragments, which 
was a plain proof that they had had plenty of food ;«and the disciples filled 
twelve baskets with the fragments that remained. After this, can there 
be the least room for incredulity 1 

The people, struck with a miracle, in itself so astonishing, and in which 
ihey were so deeply interested, were convinced that he was the prophet 
^^romised by the Almighty to succeed Moses (Deut. xviii. 15.), and they 
were desirous to make him a king, because the Messiah (according to their 
notions) was entitled to the same sovereignty as other princes, and to rule 
over Israel as David and Solomon had done. This circumstance is a fur- 
ther proof of the miracle, and of the impression it had made on every per> 
son's mind who bad wimessed it. Lastly, on the next day, Jesus Christ 
being at Capernaum, and speaking to the same people, who were still 
amazed at the miracle which he had performed, rebuked them for being 
sensible only of its temporal effects, while they neglected to apply it to 
their eternal salvation. This reproach not only establishes the miracle, but 
also gives it additional dimity, bv exhibiting the design which Jesus chiefly 
had in view in perfornung it, viz. his heavenly doctrine. It is, therefore, 
in^KHisible, either to oppose such strong evidence, or to leB.<*cn the credit 
of a miracle which had the testimony of nearly or quite eis?l»t thousand 
persons (reckoning the women and children at 2500 or 3000), and which 
IS so necessarily connected with other facts equally public and true. 

The same remarks arc applicable to the subsequent feeding of four 
thousand men besides women and children, related in Matt xv. 32— ;38. 

3. Equally remarkable are the circumstances attending the 
Hkaliito of th« Paralytic (Mattix. 2 — 8. MariLiL3 — 12. 
Luke V, 18—26.), vhich are such as to convince every reason' 
able person. 

This miracle was wrought in the presence of many wimesses, some of 
whom wore secretly enemies to Christ, and jealous of his fame. The man- 
ner in which they presented the sick of the palsy is unparalleled, and at 
the same time shows the confidence they placed in his power and good- 
ness, as well as the desire of the paralytic, and of the four men who bore 
him on his bed or coucli. "W^n they could not come nigh because of the 
multitude, they went up on the house-top, and uncovered the roof of ihf- apart- 
ment where Jesus was : and when they had broken it up, they let him down 
through the tiling, with his couch, into the midst, before Jesus. The 
manner in which he addressed the paralytic is still more striking. Jesus 
began with the remission of his sins (which did not seem to be the object 
of the Qum's petition) without saying any thing of his malady, with which 
both he and his supporters were wholly affected. Jesus, seeing their faith, 
saith unto the sick of the piisy, Son, be of good cheei; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. But there were certain of the Scrioot and Pharisees sitting there ; 
and reasoning in their hearts, they said within themselves, This man bias- 
phemeth. This secret accusation of blasphemy, on the part of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, proves that they had no idea of any sucn thing before the 
♦»vent : Jesus, after replying to the reasonings in their hearts, commanded 
(he man to take up his couch and walk. And immediately he rose up be- 
fore them all, and took vn the bed whereon he lay, and departed to his ottm 
house, glorifying Ood. The a.^fonishing nature of this miracle extorted the 
admiration of aft who boh< H ir, and fhey exclaimed. We never saw it on 
this Jashion. 

4. MHiile the miracles of Jesus were acts of benerolenoe and 



I Wakefield's IntermI F.vidr»nrps of Christianity, p. lia 

» Malt. xiv. 15—21. y\ .-k vi. 35-^4. John vi. 5-13. 

» The observations of t»i*> pvaneelist (Now there was much grass in the 
place, Jbhn vi. 9.) not only show^ that ho was an eye-witness of the ralra- 
<;le, but also indicates tn'* rim^ when it was performed, viz. in the month 
of February or March, whon the gra.<»s is at its perfection in Syria. Mac- 
knight, in toe. 

* Townsend's New To-*fanifint arransed, dec. vol. i. p. 260. Mr. Faber, 
in his Difllculties of Infi.l* lity (pp. 240, 9K.). has some forcible remarks on 
<his miracli^ proving tha (here could be aeither fraud nor collusion in it 



compafldon, they at the same time served to ooiiTey his instroc 
tions with the greater meaning and dignity. 

To overturn prejudices fiwtered by false notions of religion, ttrenirthen 
ed by age, and sanctioned by the example of persons in authority, and tu 
substitute good principles in their place, must be a maUer of great delicacy, 
and will ahvays-reqmre the most vigorous exertions. This was the greaf 
object of the parables of Jesus : it was a principal obiect of his whole 
ministry, and with infinite propriety entered into his miracles. The pre- 
judices of the Jews against his person, among other things, nuule it ne> 
cessary that he should work muracles. There were also prejudices, so 
deeply rooted in the minds of the Jews, that no power less than that of 
miracles could be ■upposed to combat them with any prolnbility of sac 
cess, and against which we find particular miracles opposed. That ca 
lamities are always the offspring of crimes is one prejudice wliich the 
depraved nature of man is but too prone to indulge ; and the Jews, in the 
time of Christ, were greatly under the power of this prejudice. We are 
told, in the gospel history, of some who jcame to Jesus under this influenfe, 
telling him of certain Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with thenr 
sacrifices (Luke xiii. 1.) ; and on that occasion, he exposed the danger and 
absurdity of the error by a plain illustration. On occasion of seeing a 
man who had been born blind, the (fisciples of Jesus fell into the same mis- 
take, and asked hiin, Who did sttt, this man or his parents^ theU he was 
born blind J (John ix. 1, 2.) Jesus, in a moment, solved the difficultj, by 
giving him the use of his sight He did so without going out of his ordi- 
nary course. Miracles were a part of bis work, and his compassion always 
prompted him ; but the occasion called for an extraordinary interposition, 
and the miraculous cure was the most effectusl expedient for forcing an 
access to hearts, fenced by prejudice against the common feelings of hu- 
manity. 

The MiBAOLB OP Givoio Sight to thb Man who BAn bsbm bobi/ blzxd, 
related in the ninth chapter of the Qospel qfJohn, is one of the most illus- 
trious miracles wrought by Christ, on account of the reluctant but dis- 
tinct testimony to its reality, which was given by the Jews, after they had 
done every thing in their power (though without success) to discover, if 
possible, any circmnstance which could have enabled them lo question or 
deny it 

As this miracle has been the subject of particular cavil by Rousseau, on 
the ground that there is a gradadon in it which does npt smt with a super- 
natural operation or miracle (two of whose characters or criteria are in- 
stantaneity in its performance, and independence on second causes) ; and 
as the cavil of that eloquent but seductive and licentious infidel has been 
adopted, without acknowledgtnent, by later opposers of revelation, it de- 
mands a distinct examination. 

Taking it for nanted, that the reader has perused the narrative in 
question, the noble simplicity of which, together with its circumstantiality, 
and the natural and graphic delmeations of the workings of the human 
heart, are all so many proofs of the credibility and veracity of the wriler,- 
we proceed to oflbr some remarks on this miracle. 

[i.1 In the Fraar place, then, the man, on whom it was performed, had 
not become blind by any accident that admits of relief. He was certainly 
bom blind. All who knew him were witnesses of it ; and be had become 
very generally known by sitting and begging on the public road. His pa- 
rents, as we shall afterwards have occasion to take notice, affirmed the 
same to the Pharisees, though they dreaded their displeasure, and did not 
care to defend a miracle, the fame of which men in power were deairooi^ 
if possible, to suppress. 

lii.] Secondly, the man did not ask to be restored to his sight as rome 
others did, who had accidentally become blind Thus, there was no room 
for suspicion on his part. And Jesus Christ, after having sent him to the 
pool of Siloam, did not wail for his return to receive the glory of such a 
miracle ; so that the blind man, on receiving sight, did not know who the 
person was that had cured him, or whither he had gone. There was 
therefore no possibility of colluston in the transaction. 

[lii.] TmnnLT, the very question proposed by the disciples, which occa- 
sioned the miracle, is a proof that the man's blindness was from his birth ; 
but the answer, as we have already intimated, was so little conformable 
to their notions, or to those of the Jews, their contemporaries, that it if 
impossible that it could ever have entered their minds, if they had not 
heard it from his Hps. Jesus, in bis reply, did not attribute the natural 
defect of the blind man to a particular providence, but added, that it was 
for the glory of his Father, who sent him, and also to manifest his works, 
that this man was bom blind, in order to be cured. Who ever spoke thusi 
For, let it be observed, that Christ did not speak thus after the success, 
but exposed himself to be contradicted (according to the opinion of men) 
by him, who, he says, had sent him, when he declared the future proof of 
his mission. 

[iv.] In the fourth place, consider the mode employed for giving the 
man sight : he laboured under an incurable bUndness. The opacity of the 
crystalline humour, which is called a cataract, and the imperfect or pe- 
riodical gutta serena, which does not wholly deprive of sight, or only at 
certain times, are maladies of the eye, that in some cases admit of a cure, 
which depends upon a variety of precautions, preparations, and ren»ediee, 
that (if successful) takes effect only with time, and in most cases very 
unperfectly. But no precautions or preparations whatever were em- 
ployed in thQ cure of the man bom blind. Though a cataract may be re- 
duced, or an accidental or periodical gutta serena may be cured, a total 
blindness, when inveterate and from the birth, is incurable. Such has 
been the prevalent opinion in every age. Aristotle* (whom we guote only 
as a witness to the sentiments of his own time) declares that it is impossible 
for one bom blind to receive sight. The Jews admitted this truth as a prin- 
ciple generally known. Since the world began, they said, it teas nertr 
heard that any man opened the eves of one who was bom blind. (John ix. 32.) 
Medical men in modem times (it is well known) are of the same opinion ; 
and infidelity never could produce an example of blindness, absolute and 
continued Jt om the birth, that was cured by the assistance of art. Buch 
being the circumstances of this man's esse, was it natural to imagine t lial 
clay put on his eyes should restore him to sight 1 Could any one have 
framed such an expedient, so improbable, so contrary to the effect de- 
sired, so proper for destroying the sight, if the power and wisdom of Jesus 
Christ had not employed it, and iraparied the requisite viijue to u?* 
Moreover, is it likely that a person who had been bom blind, and had con- 
tinued so from his birih to manhood, should so easily credit what Jesus 
said to him ; that he should obey him so punctually ; that he should ex- 



• Cited by Casaubon on John ix. 1. (pritic. Sacr. tom. vii. part ill p. 187.) 
Other pasnges fh>m the ancient classic authors are re' 'uced by 1^ etstein, 
on John ix. 1. Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 9(J2. 

• For the reason why Jesus Christ employed the m«.4ns Is did, t » giv* 
this man sight, see p. 100. supra. 
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jam himself to pvoiic ridleale, bj cvryinc the cUy on hit erei, and 
ff-wirg hPTfrtf lo be coBduct«d to the pool of SUoam, with the hopes of 
hmg reatored lo hU mgbt 1 Is it not socb a docihtj truly astnoisbingl And 
tMvoooU any nieli th^ be toasioed on his pan before it happenedl 

[t.) LaartW, the oiraela was performed tai the public street, and in the 

pnaeoce (H masy persoost, and was immediateljr subjected to the strictest 

scratiny tbac can weU be oonceived. If we had heard of such a miracle, we 

ihiMikl art ha:ve ftrea credit lo so aarpriaing a relation, till we had inquired 

^o the man was oo wImmb in was said to have been wrouf ht 1 Whether, in 

bet, he bad been bora bUnd 1 Whether he actually was blind at the time 

wbea Jesos met him 1 And whether it aOerwarda appeared that he really 

was cared 1 AA theee inqoiries we should certainly nave made ourselves, 

jr hzre beeo w«ll informed that they had been made by credible people, 

beisre wc would bare belieTed the miracle. And if ire would have made 

Ocse ioqoinea, can Hreaaooabty be supposed that they were not made by 

ikoae wtK> Uved at ttet tiase 7 or that they would have admitted that won* 

terful iftct ca trnmn eviteneo than we would have done I Now we luiow 

QUI iheae Tery rnqpuiss were mnde by the Scribes and Pharisees, and 

termmated ta foU mtC They sent for his parents, who declared that 

timx aoa waabon uad. Ue was himself interrofated, threatened with 

eKcommqntcar^na, aad atthuately cast out of the synagogue ; and, alter 

>-«*mimT^ the aSur &> the bottom, the truth of the miracle was established 

beyond the poMOdoy uf contradiction. On the one side there appears 

QoUmi^ but pmaam sad calamny ; on the other, nothing but what Is simple, 

•ukcere, ciifatfnc, sad mtoiiely surpassing the low iealousy and malice of 

tbc Pbartsett vbase oxmost eflbrta only rendered the truth more evident, 

and acyed te incmiooy wtdch they would have gladly wrested from it, if 

ft bad bees ^w a M s 

Tke riaswag of cbe man who was cured is unanswerable— We know 
iMatGadiesnA nctsinnera — fince the teorld began was it not heard that 
amy mtm ^ened the eyeg of one that ttfu bom bUnd. \f this man were 
aet^GU Me amUdo nothing. (John ijc. 31—33.) « 

5. ffoiflj rmMTkaMe with the preceding miracle is that- 
xnttfhi at Jerusalem by the apostle Peter ^ in company vith 
Mm, m A Mav who bad bssic laxs from his Birth ; and 
vftkii WIS subjected to m similar rigorous scrutiny. 

TV accMiat is given in the third chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
mh fwry mark m veractty and genuineness. All the circumstances are 
m coBAected together, and so inseparable ; the place, the time, and the 
penva, all correspond together with such exactness, that we cannot ad- 
•a a pain wtthool betef forced to acknowledge the whole. In this miracle, 
tte reader wiitake notice, — 
[i ] Fasr, of tbe nmucmr of the lame man's pereonand condition. 
Ue had been lame from his blnh, and was then forty years old. He was, 
',cr»vrr. vrefl known to all the Inhabitants of Jerusalem, having been 
^tiTKd (kdy to that gate of the temple which was most frequented to re- 
ccfHt alas. l%e lime of the day when the miracle vras performed was 
ta&cC |«bie pnjer, when the evening sacrifice was offered, when there 
«i* '^ cieaiefll aombor of persons present who were sssembled from 
atfnoH fasti tk the citj. 
:i] SBcnmx, of the majoob in which the miracle woe wrought, 
b ns wrtsaligaecw, and was so perfect, that the lamo man could not 
aaif wait bet stood and leaped for Joy, while he praised Clod, and testified 
^gnatode is Feter and Jooo. 

fia-J TiaamT, of tho wmrwam xxAii»AnoK which the tranettction under- 
wrmL 

fccii the wmn wbo bad been healed, and the apostles, are dragged before 
:it mbnai of tbe eecleslaAical rulers. They are most closely interro- 
saea ra^tcciaig cbe &cl. They assert the reality of the miracle ; they de- 
clare Ekai a wwi la tbe name or Jesus of Nazareth that the man was made 
vrtk&^e-^ that Jesoa whom those rulers had crucified What discoveries 
•i» T^ riuef priests make 1 The apostles are in their hands. The man 
atao had Deee lame is himself standing by. They are vested with full 
p < ner to aagiatrates, to take cognisance of the matter. If there be de- 
ci. t uaa be detected. But no discovery is made ; and immediately af- 
lemrte five th<»asand Jews are converted, and embrace the Gospel in 
^»tt*«{araeeof what they bad seen performed, afid in a case where it was 
aonSj iBfaasibie that they should have been deceived. 

Besides the miracles related in the cure of diseases, there 
are thiee resarkable examples, recorded by the evangelists, 
ID whidi Jens Christ raised the dead to life ; viz. the daufl[h- 
t£f of Jainis, a ruler of the Jewish synagogue, the son of a 
widow at Nain, and Lazarus, the brother of Martha and 
Mxrr. How many examples of the same kind occurred dur- 
ing us personal 'ministrjr is not related ; though, from his 
aesssge to John (Matt. xi. 5.), it is probable that there were 
c^ber instanoes. But these which the evangelists have re- 
ended weie certainly not the least striking or important. 

fi. The Raisiito or thk Dacghtek of Jaikus to lifb, t> 
ncvrded hf three of the evangelietty^ and the circumttancet 
reUiei kf( them are in almo$t every point exactly the tame, 

Jurat MiHis to Christ, in the midst of a great multitude of people. 
Pr'»<r*£m^ kmaelf at his feet, Jairus beiought him to come to his house 
jjrl hrrihajhnthTf r, wbo was at the last extremity. Jesus listened to bis 
f*f\tirm^ sad labia way was followed by the multitude. A miracle of a dif- 
.g-nl iuBd aasperibimed at that moment (for all the three evangelists 

:.re roeaeettd it with his progress to the house of Jairus), by the instan- 
irvvft* cme of an Inveterate disease, in a person who only secretly 
<*4ehed tbe heni of his garment ; a circumstance which rendered the 
Orisarle so moch the more a subject of observation to the muhitude, when 
ite ftraoa wbo was healed was publicly questioned on what she had done. 

At the same inatamt Jairus was informed by his servants, that his daugh- 
ter an dead, in order to prevent him from farther importuning our LoiJ, 
4sse visit to bis bouse iney then considered as completely unnecessary 
9tk astlesa.* Oar Lord, aware of this message, encouraged Jairus not* 

t Qaparede'a Ckinsiderationa on the Miracles of the Gospel, part ii. ch. 4. 

* Ma ix. 18—36. Marie v. 23--13. Luke viii. 41-56. 

* 1babew*8 narrati've might have led us to have supposed her to have 
^eai 4pad wtieo Jairus first addressed our Lord, if it were not obvious 
tter^atriog sereral circimnstances, which are mentioned by the other 
rafeiMs/ne t>«^ns his relation at the time when the lather knew that 
«be vns dead, aod places the circumstances m his narrative after that time. 



witlistandinc to rely on him, and went ateadijy on towards ^ l*ou8e, wlik 
the multitude attending him. All the coatomary and noisy lamentations lot 



the dead were already begun ; and our Lord found it neceaaary, for tha 
quiet of the family, to remove the mourners, who went forth rally pre> 
pared to attest to the people without, the certainty of the death, after havfaig 



heard with acorn what they conaidered as a doubt on the aubject, and what- 
our Lord intended as an intimation of the maid's immediate restoration to 
life. Putting them forth among the multitude, he retained with him the 
&ther and mother of the dead yoonc woman, and three of his disciples ; r 
sufficient number to witness and relate the circumstances of her restora^ 
tion. In their presence "her spirit came again," at our Lord's command. 
Tbe effect waa instantly produced bv his almighty word ; and was verified 
to the conviction of every individual, who saw her immediately receiving 
food, as a person in the full possession of lire and health. The event was 
understood by the whole multitude : and the evangelist Matthew rclatea, 
"that the &me thereof went abroad throughout aU the land." (MaU. ix 
96.) Tbe person in whose family this miracle waa done wras sufficiently 
distlnguiahed, as a nder of the syiuigogue, to render such a remarkable 
event a subject of general attention ; and though all the circumstances in 
the narrative have the aspect of the most natural and unexpected occur- 
rences, which could neither have been combined by human contrivance, 
nor anticipated by human foresight, no circumstance was wanting, either 
to ascertain tbe reality of the miracle, or, without any apparent ostentatioa 
or design, to give it the most unquestionable publicity. « 

7. T\i the circumetancet of the Raisiko or thk Widow's 
Sow rsox TBI Dkad, at Naih (Luke viL 11 — 15.), ve have 
already had occation to refers at illustrating^ the benevolence of 
Jeeut Chriet.^ In addition to the obserrations alluded to, we 
may notice the circumstances under which this miracle was 
performed. 

Christ was coming from Capematun, where he had healed the servant 
of the centurion. Oiyipproaching tbe gate of tbe city, lie met the funeral 

E recession. The fact of the young man's death, iherefore, was indisputa* 
le. "The widowed mother of an only son would not be precipitate in • 
performing these melanclioly ritea: the proofs of death must have been 
sadly satislBClory, before she proceeded to pay this last debt of parental 
fndemess." The tomb was prepared, and a considerable number of her 
townamen were accompanyii./ the widowed mother thither, beside a mut 
titude of persons who were following Jesus on his way from Capernaum. 
It was impossible that any miracle could have been performed under cir 
cumitancea of greater publicity, or more instantaneously, or where the 
fturts related were more eaay to be detected, if there had been any su*' 
picton of fraud or deceit ; cspeciallv when we know that the rumour of this 
miracle vras immediately spread through all the adjacent countnr. Jesua 
caaie and touched the bter, on which the corpse waa laid, according to tha 
custom of that age and country, with a mantle thrown over it ; and they 
thtU bare him stood etUL And he eaid. Young man, 1 eay unto thee, 
Ariee I And he that wot dead eat up ana began to epeah ; and he deliver' 
od him to hie mother. And there came a fear on all, and they glorified 
Qody saying, A great prophet has risen up among us, and Qod hath visit' 
ed his people. This rumour qf him went forth throughout all Judea, and 
throughout the region round about. (Luke vii. 14—17.) 

8. The RzsuKSSCTioir or Lazarus is related (John xL) 
mre minutely than either of the two preceding miracles, an% 
Jrom the particularity of the circumstances related, it acquirm 

additional interest atid publicity. 

[i.] While Jesus was beyond Jordan, in Pertra, the sinters of LaKartis 
sent an express to him, with this message,— /.of</, he whom thou lorest is 
sick. After hearing this intelligence, he renininr<itwo days longer in the 
same place, and then said to his disciples, Let um return into Judtra; 
Laxarus is dead. Then when Jesus came info Bethany, he found that 
Laxarua had been in the grave fottr days already. (John xt 6, 7. 17) It is tc 
be observed that while he was in Pera*a he said to his apostles, Lazarus is 
dead : so that Jesua neither did nor could learn how long I.azarus had been 
in the grave, from the testimony of one of his sistera The delav also of 
the journey from Galilee to Bethany must not be overlooked. By that delay 
the miracle became more bright, and its truth and reality more deter 
mined. 

(ii.] The scene of it furnishes another circumstance extremely lavouraUt 
for promoting the same end. It was not laid in Jerusalem, where the minds 
of men might be supposed to be held in awe, or biasaed by power, where 
the miracle might be charged virith osterilatlon, and where personal preju- 
dices were triumjihant Nor was it laid in a desert, where there might b« 
suspicion of deceit, but at the distance of only two abort miles Arom JerU' 
sal em. 

The precise time of Christ's arrival at Bethany is a circumstance that 
must be viewed in the same light. His coming so late destroys all suspl* 
cions of any concert. It gave his enemies an opportunity of oBsening the 
whole transaction ; as the season was, of all others, the fittest for findbig ac* 
cess to their minds. By this time, the sisters of Lasarua were receiving 
the conaolalory vlniu of their neighbours and friends :—Afa«y of the Jews 
had come to Martha and Mary, to comfort them concerning thetr brother. 
Jesus himself approaches, and mingles with the company as a mourner 
and flriend. When Jesus, therefore, saw the Jews also weeping, who had 
folfowed Mary out of the bouse, Ae groaned in spirit, and was troubled 
He was uiidcr no necessity of affecting the appearance of sorrow, for he 
felt U.— Jesus wept; and the reality both of his sympathy and sorrow did not 
fail to make him an object of regard. Then said the Jews, Behold how he 
loved him. Every thing concurred lo excite expectation and scrutiny ft-om 
the malice of some of the Jews who were present, which caused them to 
insinuate adcfecl in the power or goodneas of Jesus. ;S'om« of them said, 
Could not this man, whtch opened the eyes of the bHnd, have caused that 
even this man should not hdve died J 

[ill. J At length they arrive at the grave. It was a cave ; and a stone lay 
upon it, which Jesus commanded to be removed, for he exerted his miracu 
lous power only in cases where second causes were inadequate. Thi 
stone might be removed by the hand of man : therefore, Jesus ordered if 
to be removed. This circumstance would excite the greater attentionj^ 
the objection fell by Martha to the execution of this command (ver.39.) 
most evidently shows, that death had indubitably taken place ; and from 
the time he had been burled, especially under the infiuence of so warm a 
climate, it Is certain that those changes of mortality must have passtd upon 
the frame to which she alluded. Ko htmian means, however, couJd raise 



« Sir H. M WeUwood's Discourses on the Jewish and Christiai .vevels 
lions, pp. 416~4ia • Bee p. 101. supra. 
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Lazarus : Jetus. therefore, interposed his miraoolous power ; and after a 
short prajer, which was expressly intended for the spectators, he cried 
tcith a toud wiee. Lazarus, come forth I And he that woe dead eame/orth^ 
bound hand and foot with grave dothet^ That all present might have the 
fullest conviction of the reafity of the miracle which had thus been wrought, 
Jesus commanded them to iooee him and let him go. 

[iv.J The witneseee of this miracle are likewise to be considered. Thouch 
some of those who had come to mourn with the sistersof Lazarus were the 
friends of Christ and his aposdea, the evangelical narrative informs us that 
others were not friendly to Christ and his Gospel Many of these, bow- 
er '. having witnessed the transaction, balievea on him ; out others, who 
were not filing to be his disciple^ though they found it impossible to re- 
ject or to deny the miracle which bad been wrought, went their way to the 
Pharisees and told them what Jesus bad done. The Pharisees themselves 
could not contradict the miracle, though they were interested in denying iL 
A council of the chief nriesU and Pharisees was convened. They did ven- 
ture to examine the nuracle, as they had done in the case of the man who 
liad been bom blind.— The consideiution of Lazarus and of his sisters, who 
were not mean persona,— the number of the witnesses, who were also per- 
sons of distinction, and who bad filled Jerusalem with the news at their re- 
turn,— and the fear of adding a further degree of evidence to a miracle 
which they were desirous of suppressing,— all these circumstances aug- 
mented their indignation against Jesus, and determined them to put him to 
death, and thua torminato his miracles. They said. What do wet /or this 
man doth many miracles 7 ffwe let him thus alone, alt men will believe 
on him : and the Romans will come and take away both our place and 
nation. 

If any additional evidence were wantinc to confirm this miracle, it might 
be added that, after the resurrection of Lazarus, and six days before the 
passover, Jesus came to Bethany, where he supped with Lazarus and his 
sisters ; and much people qf the Jews knew that he was at Bethany, and 
they came from Jerusalem thither, not for Jesus' sake only, but that they 
might see Lazarus also, whom he haa raised from the dead. But the 
chtff priests consulted that they might put Lazarus to death ; because that 
by reason qfhim many of the Jews went away <uui believed on Jesus. 
(John xii. 1, 2. 9—11.) The curiosity of those who came to Bethany, and 
their belief in Christ, are natural consequences of the truth of Lazarus's 
resurrection, which could not but enrage the priests and Pharisees, who 
were the enemies of Christ ; and their determination to put Lazarus to 
deatli, shows the desperation to which the publicity of the miracle drove 
them. The resurrection of Lazarus was also one reason why, on the Ibl- 
lowinff day. much people that were come to the feast (of the paasover) when 
they heard that Jesus was coming to Jerusalem took branches of palm- 
trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried, Blessed is the King of Israel 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord. The people, ther^ore, that was with 
him when he called Ltuarus out of his grave, and raised him from the 
dead, babs rscori). For this oausb the people met him, for that they lieard 
that he had done this miracle. The Pharisees, therefore, said among them- 
selves. Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing, by vour threatenings or ex- 
communications 7 BehouL the world is gone after him,— the whole mass 
of the people are becomhig his disciples. (John xTl. 12; 13. 17—19.) Is it pos- 
sible to deny that Christ made his entry into Jerusalem in the manner re- 
lated by the evangelists, while many persons were livinc who had actually 
witnessed iti Can we separato so notorious an event from the important 
Circumstances which are blended with it hi the evangelical narration 1 
And can a more natural reason be assigned for such a concourse and 
triumph than the resorrection of Lazarus, of whJch many were wiuiesses, 
and wnich the whole multitude already believed to be a true mhnaclet 

[v.l It has every character of a miracle : for it was sensible and easy to 
be observed. Lazarus had been dead, he was eUive ,*— two facta which, 
taken separately, are of the most common sort, and concerning which 
otany persons bad the utmost certainty. /( was instantan^msly and pub- 
licly performed b^ore crediUe witnesses. On Christ saying, Lazarus, 
come forth I Lazarus resumed life ; and the testimony of the witnesses, es- 
pecially of adversaries, is the most explicit that can be imagined or desired. 
— /( was independent qf second causes. The effect has no affinity in na- 
ture with the sign that accompanies it. What affinity in nature, what physi- 
cal proportion is there, between the resnrrecdon of Lazarus and the pro- 
nunciation of the words,— Lazarus, come forth J Lastly, the end was im- 
portant ; for it was to attest the divine mission of the iton of God.* 

IX. But the most remarkable miracle of all is the resur- 
ncTioN of Jesus Christ from the dead, which lies at the 
▼ery foundation of Christianity. If this fails, the Christian 
reliffion cannot be maintained, or may beproved to be false. 
If Christ be not rUm^ argroes Paul of Tarsus, then m our 
preaching twin, your faith also ia vain, (1 Cor. xv. 14.) On 
the other hand, if tms holds ffood, the divine mission and 
authority of the founder of our noly religion are established. 
To this ne himself appealed, as ^e great and ultimate proof, 
which was to convince mankind that he was what he pro- 
fessed himself to be— the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. If we peruse the history of that event, we must con- 
clude either that he arose, or that his disciples stole his body 
away. I'he more we consider the latter alternative, the more 
impossible it appears. Every time, indeed, ^at Jesus Christ 
attempted to penorm a miracle, he risked his credit on its 

> The Question has been asked. How could a man come out of a grave 
who was bound hand and footi To this inquiry of the unbeliever a satis- 
factory answer may be returned We learn from Joseplius, and also from 
such travellers as nave visited Palestine, that the Jewish sepulchres were 



the Jewish sepulchres aflbrds an easy solution of the supposed difficulty. 
The evangelist does not mean to say, that Lazarus walked out of the sepul- 
chre ; but that lying on his back in a niche, be raised himself into a sittins 
posture, and then, putting his legs over the edge of his niche or cell, slid 
down and stood upright on the Aoor. All this he might do. notwithstanding 
his arms were swathed with rollers, after the custom of nls coimtrymen. 
Accorcfingly. when he thus cauie forth, Jesus commanded them to loose 
him and let nim go, —which circumstance plainly indicates that the evange- 
list knew that Lazarus could notvralk, till he was unbound. Macknight's 
Truth of the Gospel History, p. 176. 
% Claparede's Considerations upon the Miracles, part ii. ch. & 



accomplishment : had he failed in otie instance, that would 
have blasted his reputation for ever. The same remark it 
applicable to his predictions : had any one of them failed, 
that gnreat character which he had to support would have re- 
ceive an indelible stain. Of all his predictions, there U 
not one on which he and his disciples laid greater stress than 
that of his resurrection. So frequently, mdeed, had Christ 
publicly foretold Uiat he would nse again on the third day, 
that those persons who caused him to be put to death were 
acquainted with this prediction ; and, beinff in power, used 
everv possible means tojprevent its aeeomplisMMnty or any im- 
position on the public m thai affaxr^ 

The importance of ^s fact requires that we consider it 
with a little more minuteness tlum ^e other miracles of 
Jesus Christ We shall therefore examine, in the first 

Slace, his own Prophetic Declarations concerning his 
eath and resurrection; secondly, the Evidence for the 
Fact, furnished by the testimonvf^ adversaries to the Christian 
Name and Faith; thirdly, the Character of the Apostles 
by whom its reality is attested ; and, lastl}r, the Miracles 
subsequently wrought by these witnesses in the name of 
Christ after the day of Pentecost, which attest the fact of His 
resurrection. 

1. In the first place, let us examine the Prophetic De 

CLARATIONS OF ChRIST HIMSELF CONCERNING HIS DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION. 

[L] All the evangelists unanimously relate, that Christ re- 
peateidly predicted the circumstance of his death and resorrection 
to his disciples. It b further worthy of remark, that thow wery 
predictions are fi^uently intermixed, either with such cin;am- 
stancos as do not, of themselves, enter easily into any man** 
mind, or with those which seem to have no sort of relttUMi with 
one another ; which proves that they caimot be the imaginary 
conceits of a fertile fancy, that delights in the invention of &- 
bles. It b altogether improbable that the evangelists should 
have invented Christ's discourse with Peter, concerning the suf- 
ferings that should certainly befall him at his going up to Jeru- 
salem. 

[iL] Moreover, it is to be observed, that Peter had just before 
maide that noble confession, in the presence of all the other dis- 
ciples — Thou art the Christ, the Son of the livings Godj and 
that Christ had crowned this admirable confession with that ex- 
traordinary promise of his — Blessed art thou, Simon JSar^ona : 
for Jlesh and blood has not revealed it unto thee, but my Fa- 
ther vhich is in heaven, And I say unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock -will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. (Matt xvL 16^18.) 
Immediately after, Christ foretold what death he was to sufifei 
firom the chief priests and scribes, but added, that he should rise 
on the third day. On hearing which, Peter rebuked him, and 
said, Be it far from thee, O Lord! This shall not be unto 
thee. But Jesus ChKst, instead of approving this expression o. 
his afiectionate concern for him, severely reproved his indiscre- 
tion in these words: — Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an 
offence unto me : for thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men. (Matt xvL 21 — ^23.) This his- 
tory seems to be very natural and sincere ; and that mixture of 
circumstances, which, in all probability, have no manner of rela- 
tion with one another, could not of itself easily enter into the 
mind of any man. Peter's confession was excellent ; and the 
promise made to him by Christ was extraordinary ; nay, the very 
expression of it implied something strange and difficult: but 
above all, it appears at first sight that Christ censured too se- 
verely the great zeal manifested by Peter for his person ; and it does 
not seem very natural that he, who said unto him, Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar^ona, and who promised to make him m pillar 
in his church, should almost immediately after say to him — 
Get thee behind me, Satan, It is evident that it was the force 
of truth, and not the natural agreement of those circumstanceis 
which obliged the evangelist to join them both together in cme 
and the same recital. What necessarily occasions this remark 
is, the £u;t that Jesus Christ had really foretold his death anc' 
resurrection, before he had suffered the former, and before ihe 
latter had taken effect 

[iii.] But what proves this fact more strongly than any thing 
else, is, that Jesus Christ the very day before his passion, did 
such a thing as had never been done before, and which, doubt- 
less, will never be done again, viz. He instituted a memorial of 
that death, which he was just on the point of suffering. Ur 
foretold that he should suffer death from the chief priests, tbe 
scribes, and doctors of the law ; which yet he might easily have 
avoided, if ho would, by withdrawing info another place. Bu^ 
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he l ebekad the mrfirr ee: xati of Peter, who would hvn diTeited 
km from thmt death: tuerefore he comideied it as an event 
vhidi WM to be attended with the happiest and moat beneficial 
eoBseqiiences to nMinkind, And with what happy consequences 
oooU his death have been attended, unless it was to have been 
unmediatelj followed by his lesarrection 1 

Je^suss then, first instituted a memorial of hi« death, and then 
▼olontarily sofieied it. He commanded that it should he com- 
memorated, whence it is evident that he regarded it as an event, 
which was to be the means of our salvation. He foresaw that 
H would be commemorated : he foresaw, therefore, what would 
inMhbly come to pass, and that, too, at a time when there was 
kit Uttlie acppcarance of its ever happening. He did not say, that 
they shoold oommemorate his death, only till he rose again, but 
ufidl bis aeoond coaiing. He foresaw, therefore, that he should 
speedily nse sfdii, and that after his resurrection he should de- 
part, in order to ntnm again at the end of the world. 

\\v.'] Beridfs, BO reasonable person can imagine, that the 
tvangeliits hsd wholly invented the account of the eucharist; 
for there i» i wide di&renoe between a doctrine and a practice. 
It is Toy (fificult to forge a doctrine, because it must be con- 
eerted by the consent of several persons ; but it is yet more difficult 
to impose s sensible practice, a thing in use, and as it were a 
speaking doctrine, upon mankind. It would certainly be the 
freuest instance of fiAly imaginable, for any one to suppose that 
1 doaat poor fishermen, cast down, astonished, and confounded 
St the death of their master, and undeceived in the opinion which 
they had entertained that he was to restore the kingdom of Is> 
rad: — persons who knew not what might be the consequence 
«f ibeir publishing the doctrine of that crucified man ; — that they 
■hoold invent the institution of the eucharist, with all its circum- 
leuces, and make Christ utter these words— -TAi's it my body, 
which if jrrem /or you; Thie cup it the «Vev Tettament in 
my blood (Luke xxiL 19, 20.) ; — ^words that implied something 
new and very sarpriaing, and which the evangelists and Paul 
have unanimoosly recorded, though without any mutual compact, 
as appews by the trifling variation that occurs in their recital 
of then. It woold, we repeat, be the greatest instance of foUy 
imagiTwWr. for any one to suppose that the disciples had the 
kast idea of inventing these words, or the history of the eucha- 
liit The inference to be deduced from it is this, that Christ 
iMtatw his death, and sufiered it voluntarily. Now, if he fore- 
nw thst he shoiold die, and if he voluntarily ofiered himself to 
ieath, he then ei^ier foresaw that he should rise again, or he did 
Bot feresee it. If he did not foresee it, with what kind of hopes 
£d be comfort his disdplesi What was it that he promised 
them? Or wrhat did he propose to himself by his death t Why 
fid he not Ann it as he might have done, when he was at sup- 
per widk Ins disciples? What did he intend by mstituting a me- 
OHvial of his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain 
under 'Jk power of death 1 And if he thought that he should 
nse agnn, as we may very reasonably conclude he did, he him- 
self could not hare believed it, but only on the experience he had 
i2read|y made of that power which had restored aight to the 
bimA, heahh to the sick, and life to the dead : for he could not 
dunk his own miracles folse, and yet, at the same time, believe 
that he diould rise from the dead. If he thought he should rise 
again, he also thought his miracles to be true ; and if he believed 
hit mirades to be true, his miracles must of necessity have really 
been true, because they were of a nature incapable of deceit and 
ilfaision, at least with respect to him who performed them. Jesus 
Christ could never imagine that he had fed five thousand men at 
d«e time, and three thousand at another, besides women and 
daJdiea; that he had raised to life the widow's son of Nain, the 
dsa^Mer of Jairus, and Lazarus of Bethany ; and that he made 
Pder wilk on the sea, &c, dec, if all these things had not really 
hsen tnie. 

[v.] ^0 one sorely can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrec- 
tion, who considers that it was on thio very account that the 
ehie/' priests and Pharisees appointed a watdi to guard his se- 
polchre, snd commanded the stone of it to be sealed. Sir, said 
they to Pilate, ve remember that that deceiver oaid, -while he 
w« yet alive, AJler three day 9 I ivill rite again. Command, 
therefore, that the aepulchre be made $ure until the third day, 
lot hie diMciplee come by nirht and oteal him away, and tay 
irxJr the people. He it risen from the deads to the loot error 
Aaii be -morse than the first. Pilate saith unto them, Ye have 
s -match; go your -way, make it as sure as yon can. So they 
went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting 
the -match. (Matt. xxviL 63 — 66.) This, as we shall further 
ktva occasion to show, was such a matter of fact, as the disciples 



neither could nor durst invent in opposition to the public iuiow« 
ledge which every one had of it; and which, besides, agree& 
very well with the other drcumstanoes of that event For whence 
originated the report which was spread at Jerusalem, that the 
watch slept when the disciples took away the body of Jesu^ if 
they had not really set a watch to guard his sepuldirel And 
what necessity was there to appoint a watch to guard it, had it 
not lioen to prevent the disciples from propagating the report 
that he was risen firom the deadi And if Christ rmdly believed 
that he should rise again, he could not have believed it but upon 
the truth of his miracles ; neither could he have believed his mi- 
racles to be true, if they had been folse. Thus it appears, that 
the com«ection of all those drcumstanoes forms, os^t were, a 
kind of moral demonstration, which cannot but convince any just 
and reasonable perKm. 

3. Having ^us considered the predictions of Jesus Cluist 
himself concerning his death and resurrection, let us now 
proceed to investigate the Eyidenci for that Fact. 

The credibility of the Gospel historians respecting common 
focts (we have already seen) is generally acknowledged, even by 
its adversaries. Now their evidence, that Jesus really died upon 
the cross, near Jerusalem, when Pontius Pilate was governor of 
Judea, is peculiarly dear and direct. Numerous circumstances 
relative to his seizure, his public trial, his going to Calvary, and 
his crucifixion, are minutely specified. Various particulars of 
time, place, persons, discourses, dec are set down. The chief 
rulers in the Jewish nation, as well as the people, and the Ro- 
man governor himself, are mentioned as parties concerned. The 
publidty of his crucifixion in the suburbs of the chief dty in the 
nation, its being in the day-time, at a solemn festival (when mul- 
titudes assembled from several difi*ercnt countries, and from every 
part of Jud»a), are all noted. Hie hanging six hours upon the 
cross,' his being pierced in the side by one of the soldiers with 
his spear, and blood and water evidently flowing from the wound,' 
are incontestable proofii that death must have previously taken 
place. To these natural proofs of death, we may add the ofiicial 
testimony of the Roman centurion, who would have subjected 
himself to accusation if his account had been false, and who 
would be the more exact in it, as the soldiers, " seeing that ha 
was dead already,' brake not his legs.*' Pilate, also, who was 
intimidated, by the dread of an accusation to the emperor, to 
consent to the crucifixion of Jesus, would likewise be afraid of 
having him taken from the cross till he was really dead. ' Ac- 
cordingly, he did not permit Joseph of Arimathea to remove the 
corpse, till he had the dedaive evidence of the centurion.^ 

The chief priests and Pharisees, who had so long and so 
anxiously been plotting the destruction of Christ, would take 
care that he was really void of life before the body was taken 
down. Hie friends would never have wound it round so dosdy 
with linen cloth, as was the custom in Judea,^ if there had been 
any remains of life. Even if they could be supposed to be mis- 
taken ; yet, lying in a cold sepulchre, unable to stir from befort 
six o'clock on Friday afternoon, till the dawn of the first day of 
the week, the body must have been truly dead. The fact was 
well known, and universally acknowledged. The friends and 
companions of Jesus asserted it before his powerfril enemies, in 
the most public manner, only fifty days after, and even they did 
not deny it^ Nay, the Jews by being ofiended at his crucifixion 
and death, gave their attestation to the fruits. The very anxiety 
of the chief priests and Pharisees to prevent the removal of the 
body of Jesus, undesignedly drew from them a dear proof that 
they#iemselves were convinced of his actual decease. While 
his body was in the sepulchre, ** they said to PiUUe, Sir, -we 
remember that that deceiver said, whilx hx was ybt alivx, 
,^fier three days I -will rise again."' This implies their full 
persuasion that he was really not alive when ucy spake the 
words. Their asking for a guard to prevent the disdples from 
stealing the corpse, and from deceiving the people, by pretending 
that he was risen from the dead, does also involve Uieir being 
convinced that he was then truly dead. 

Further, upon the same grounds that we believe ancient his- 
tory in general, there can be no reason for doubting, but that the 
body of Jesus was deposited on the evening of the day on which 

* Bfarkxv.2&34. 37. 

* John zix. 34, %. "The water in the pericardiain, and the serom. U 
is said, that there ia much serum in the thorax of persons who die of tor> 
tare." See Grotlus, L'Cnfant, and Arcbbisbop Newcome on the text 

« Ver. 33. 

* Marlj XT. 43—45., which shows that ho had been some time dead. See 
the Greek, Le Clerc's HarraonT,^end Ardibiahop Newcome's note. 

* John xix. 38-40. xi. 44. xx. 6, 7. • AcU il. 1 U, Ac. 
' Matt xxtU. 63-66. 
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It was taken from the cro«, in a private aepaldire of Joseph of 
Arimathea, hewn oot of a rock,> in which no corpse had ever 
been laid before.' Nor lb there any ground for doubting, but 
that a great stone was rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre ; that 
this stone was scaled by the chief priests and Pharisees, who 
would of course first sec that the body was there, else this pre- 
caution would have been useless ; and that at their request a 
guard of Roman soldiers,^ as large as they chose, was placed be- 
fore the sepulchre, to prevent the corpse from being removed. 
Notwithstanding these f recautions, however, early on the morn- 
ing of the first day of tht) week following, the body was missing, 
and neither the soldiers, who were upon guard, nor the chief 
priests, nor the Pharisees, could ever produce it Yet none of 
the watch deserted their post while it was in the sepulchre, nor 
was any force used against the soldiers, nor any arts of persuasion 
employed, to induce them to take it away, or to permit any other 
person, to remove it 

The question then is. How came it to be removed ? Matthew 
has recorded the account which both the friends and the enemies 
of Jesus, and the disinterested heathen military guard, give of 
this. Let us examine these, that we may see which best deserves 
our credit 

Early on the first day of the week some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done ; namely, the earthquake, the angel rolling back 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre, &c. The chief priests 
applied to Pilate ^ the Roman governor for a watch to secure the 
sepulchre, lest his disciples should steal him away ; and they 
sealed the stone (probably with the governor's seal) to prevent 
the soldiers from being corrupted, so as to permit the theft. By 
this guard of sixty Roman soldiers was the sepulchre watched ; 
and, notwithstanding all the precautions thus carefully taken, the 
body was missing early on the morning of the first day of the 
following week. In this great fact both the Jewish council and 
the apostles perfectly agree: this cannot be questioned. The 
council would otherwise have certainly produced it, and thus de- 
tected the falsehood of the apostles' declaration, that Christ was 
risen from the dead, and prevented it from gaining credit among 
the Jews. On the resurrection of Christ, some of the soldiers 
went and related it to the chief priests, who bribed them largely, 
promising to secure their persons from danger, in case the gov- 
ernor should hear of their taking .the money, and charged them 
to aSrm that Christ's disciples stole his body away while they 
were sleeping. So they took the moneys and did at they were 
taught : and thit sayings or report, Matthew adds, it commonly 
reported among the Jevft to thit day.^ This flight of the sol- 
diers, their declaration to the high priests and elders, the subse- 
quent conduct of the latter, the detection and publication by the 
apostles of their collusion with the soldiers, and the silence of 
the Jews on that subject, who never attempted to refute or to 
contradict the declarations of the apostles, — are all strong evi- 
dences of the reality and truth of his resurrection. Had the report, 
that his disciples stole the body, been true, Matthew would not 
have dared to have published in Judsa, so soon afler the event as 
he did,'' — (when many persons who had been spectators of tlie 
crucifixion and death of Christ must have been alive, and who 
would unquestionably have contradicted him if he had asserted a 
falsehood,) — that the chief priests bribed the soldiers to propagate 
it ; as this would have exposed himself to their indignation and 
to punishment, which they would the more willingly have inflict- 
ed, because he had been in the odious ofiSce of a Roman tax- 
gatherer, which he resigned to follow Jesus. The story of g^- 
mg the body appears from this account to have been so evidently 

» MaU. xxvil. 60. Mark xv. 46. I.uke xxiii. 53. John xix. 41. 

» Malt, xxvil. 59. 60. John xlx. 41, 42. • Malt xxvii. 60—66. 

« Matthew (xxvii. 62.) says that tbis application was inade on thti next day 
ihat followed the day of the preparation, thai is, on the Satunby. Though 
'iiis looks, at the first view, as if the sepulchre had remained one wliole night 
ixrithout a guard, yet that was not the case. "The chief priests went to 
Pilate as soon as the sun was set on Friday, the day of the preparation and 
crucifixion ; for then began the following day or Saturday, as the Jews al- 
ways began to reckon their day from the preceding evening. They had a 
foard, therefore, as soon as they possibly could after the body was deposit- 
ed in the sepulchre ; and one cannot help admiring the goodness of Provi- 
dence in so disposing events, that the extreme anxiety of these men, to 
provv^nt collusion, should be the means of adding sixty unexceptionable 
mtneises (the number of the iComan soldiers on guard) to the truth of the 
resurrection, and of establishing the reality of it beyond aK power of con- 
tradiction."— Bp. Portcus's Lectures on Matthew, vol. ii. p. 3ul. 

• Matt, xxviii. 4. 11—15. Justin Martyr (who flourished chiellv between 
A. D. 140 and 164 or 167), in his Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, hIko relates 
that the synagogue of Jerusalem sent out persons in every din cit ii to pro- 
Dagate a report similar tr» thai above related by ISlatlhew. 

• The gospel of Matthews, a is generally agreed, wa.s written a. p H? ov 3S, 
that is, only four or five years aAer the resurrection ofChri^t, at w I M(). iiuo 
roultitudes wer« living who would doubtlests have refuted his slat* iti* \d \\ 

hity could 



ftJae, diat Matthew, though he fitithfblly records the report, Aotm 
not say a syllable to refute it. He leaves the falsity of it to he 
manifested by well-known fiicts. Had the disciples really stolen 
the body, and invented the accoimt of the resurrection of their 
Ma.ster, iliey never would have represented themselves as giving 
\i\t all hopes of his rising again when he was dead, and as being 
backward to believe in his resurrection after they said it toc^ 
place. (John xx. 0, 10.) Nor would they, in the same me- 
moirs, have described the chief priests as manifesting their fears 
and apprehensions that it postibly miglit come to pass, by the 
extraordinary guard they provided to prevent any deception. Ii 
this theft had been perpetrated, the parlner.s in the fraud would 
never have dwelt so much as they have done upon the women 
going more than once to the sepulchre, to look for the body. 
There would have been no time to have taken off the bandages, 
nor to have wrapped up the napkin, and to have kid it in a place 
by itself, sepamte from the other linen, (v. 6, 7.) These cir- 
cumstances, therefore, would never have formed a part of the 
narrative. Nor would it have been recorded of Mary, that she 
said to Peter and John, They have takex aw at the Lord out 
of the tepulchre, and -we know not -where they have laid him, 
(John XX. 2.) A few additional considerations will suffice to 
show the fiilsehood of the assertion made by the chief priests. 

(1.) On the one hand, consider the terror of the timid disci 
pies and the paucity of their number. They knew that a Roman 
guard was placed at the sepulchije. They themselves were few, 
friendless, and discouraged, in hourly expectation of being arrest- 
ed and put to death as followers of Christ, and voluntarily con- 
fined themselves to a solitary chamber for fear of being either 
crucified or stoned. On the other hand, contrast the authority 
of Pilate and of the sanhedrim or council, the great danger at- 
tending such an enterprise as the stealing of Christ's body, and 
the moral impossibility of succeeding in such an attempt Fox 
the teaaon was that of the great annual festival, the paasover, 
when the city of Jerusalem was full, — on such occasions con- 
taining more than a million of people, many of whom probably 
passed the whole night (as Jesus and his disciples had done) in 
the open air. It was the time of the full moon ; the night, con- 
sequently, was very light The tepulchre^ too, was just without 
the walls of the city, and therefore was exposed to continual in- 
spection All these circumstances combine to render such a 
fsilsehood as that which was imposed upon the Jews utterly un- 
worthy of credit For, in the first place, how could a body ot 
men who had just before fled from a similar guard, notwithstand- 
ing their Master was present with them, venture to attack a band 
of sixty armed soldiers, for the purpose of removing the body of 
Christ from the sepulchre ? How, especially, could they make 
thb attempt, wh^ they had nothing to gain, and when they mubt 
become guilty of rebelling against the Roman government, — and, 
if they escaped death from the hands of the soldiers, were ex- 
posed to this evil in a much more terrible form ? 

(2.) Is it probable that so many men, as composed the guard, 
would all fall asleep in the open air at once ? 

(3.) Since Pilate permitted the chief priests and Pharisees to 
make the sepulchre as sure as they could (Matt xxvii. 66.), they 
would certainly make it completely so. Roman soldiers were 
used to watch. Death was the punishment for sleeping on guard. 
This watch was for only about three or four hours, and early in 
the morning, so that they might have slept before. Can it be 
supposed, then, that they were all asleep together ? What could 
a few poor fishermen do against a well-disciplined and well-amwul 
military force 1 

• (4.) Could they be soundly asleep, as not to awake with all 
the noise which must necessarily be made by removing the great 
stone from the mouth of the sepulchre, and taking away the 
bodyl 

(5.) Are the appearances of compoture and regularity found 
in the empty tomb' at all suitable with the hurry and trepidation 
of thieves, when an armed guard, too, is at hand, stealing in a 
moonlight night ! 

(6.) Is it at all likely that the timid disciples could have suf 
ficient time to do all this, without being perceived by any person ' 

' Then comelh Simon Peter following him, and went into the septUchre, 
and seeth the linen clothes ue, and the napkin, that was about hia hearty 
not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped tocbther in a placb -by it- 
self, John XX. 6, 7. Th.s artless relation of the evangelist amounts of its el t 
to an ample confutation of the Idle calumny above noticed, that the disciples 
canjo and stole the body of Christ. The historian does not dwell on th« 
rimiuK^tanr*', as if it were mentioned w'lthndirect view of answering t^ome 
ol)jr-ction,— as a tur^'cr wotild have done. He delivers it with all Lhe siiDpli 
city of Hu unsusppcrms rolcter of truth ; and it therefore carries with it fa. 
more weight of evidence, tlian a multiplicity of reasons and the mocit la 
boured oxnlanaiion. Wakefield's IntemalEvidencesof Clulstianitv, n. i*J- 
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th«iiiMhrc« to be 



Hour eoold soidie w, anaed and on goard, 
9fcrrMched by a few tunoroua people? 

(7.) Ehher the aoldien were tmwke or aaleep: if they were 

nnke, wbj diould thej suffer ^ body to be taken awayl If 

laleqs bow did tbcy know, or how could they know, that the 

disciples of Christ had taken it away ! Why did not the san- 

hednm, for their own honour, and the respect they bare to the 

troth, pot all those soldiers to the question t And i that thought 

dad not at first suggest itself to them, is it not natural to think 

dot they would bare done it, when soon after they (bund all 

Jensakin inrliniBd to beUere in that crucified man; and that 

abdot sx tbcMuand persons bad already believed in him in one 

day, and that only &y days after his deathi Doubtless the sol- 

sin wbo watched the eepulchre were still at Jerusalem, and the 

nnbedximietamedthe same power and authority which they had 

befiHre. It bi^ eoecemed them to pumsh the negligence of 

those 8oUm% w make them confess the secret of thor perfidy, 

and who it vss that edbMned them, both to justify their own 

piooedfue, mi also to prerent the total defection from Judaism 

of the gMtBBBlMr of persons who had already join^ the dis- 

cipki of tbt pmended impostor. But this is not alL When 

on ^d^ if IVatecost, that is, fifty days after the death of Je- 

■oi adit, fbe HKMtlee showed themselTes in the city of Jerusa- 

loi, mi tkeie testified that they had seen him risen firom the 

dmi sad that, after he bad repeatedly appeared to them and 

meeaitd into beaiven, he bad pcmred out upon them the miracu- 

iw pStt c£ the Holy Spirit,— why did not the sanhedrim (who 

nm so highlj ooncomed to discover the persons who had taken 

ssay Chrirt'sbodj) appvdkend the apostles, and make them confess 

km 931 diinsB bad ba|^iened1 Why did they not confront them 

with the walch 1 Why did they not inqprison Joseph of Arima- 

tka, and those bmo, till they had made them confess what was 

heeme of dial body, as also eveiy other drcumstanoe of their 



How unlikely is it, that, if the disciples had come by night 
Bd had stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have showed 
&eBsdvea» anid appeared in public, nay, immediately confessed 
dttt the; wcve hie disciples 1 It is much more credible that they 
wooid have hidden themselves after such an action; and that if 
Acy pnacbed at aB, it would have boon to people more remote, 
sad aot IB Jemealem, ^ veiy place where those events bad 
hsffi iULd , oar in the presence A that very sanhedrim, of whom 
Ifef weie so much afraid, and whom they had so much ofiended. 

(6L) Onoe BMjre, Why did not the sanhedrim have recourse to 
te Hifthnds ordinarily employed to discover criminalsl They 
woe very ready bx m enaces, torments, and persecutions, to oblige 
the apostles imT to preadi in the name of Jesus Christ; but they 
sever accu s ed them of having stolen the body of their Master 
while the watdi alept. On that investigation they durst not enter, 
hecuse ^ey well knew what the soldiers had told them, and it 
was Ast very thing whidi made them so apprehensive. If there 
hsd been any saspsdon that bis disciples were in possession of 
the dead bsjf, these rulers, for their own credit, would have im- 
prisoned AsBv and used means to recover it, which would have 
foaabed the report of hip resurrection for ever. 

In Che fbmth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we are. in- 
fenned that die sanhedrim caused the apostles to be brought be- 
fae them for preaching, in the name of Christ, the doctrines of 
ChristiaBity ; and for affirming, that Christ was risen from the 
dead. Had they believed that the apostles ttole away the body 
tf Christy they wouU now certainly have charged them with 
this gross fraud, this direct rebellion against tlM Roman and 
iswidi govenuaents; and unless they could have cleared them- 

■Hei of the crime, would have punished them for it vrith, at 

ha*, dae severity, doch punishment would not only have been 

jott; bat k had now become necessary for the sanhedrim to in- 
fict it, ia grier to save their own reputation. They had origin- 
ated the Any ; and were now under the strongest inducements to 
sapptxt it Yet they did not even mention the subfect ; but 
fM tottd theaaselves with commanding them to preach no more 
in the name of Christ 

In the firflowing chapter, we are told, that the whole body of 
4to apostles was brought before them again, for continuing to 
fsaach, in opposition to this command. On this occasion, also, 
tkiy maintained a profound silence cbnoeming the theft, which 
fhsy had originally attributed to the aposdes; but charged thnn 
widi disobedienoe to their former iijunctions. In this dbaige are 
■■isimiil the foUowtng rwnarkable words : Did we net strait ly 
n iwsi Ba^ jrswy tkai ye ehenid net teach in thie namte 7 and be- 
heU, ye haeoe JUied Jemealem with yemr dectrine, and intend 
f bring tide matte bieed i^en ue, (Acts v. 98.) 7> brings 



the bleed ef ene pereen upen another is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence m the Bible. In fifteen difeent* instances, in which 
we find it there, it has but a single meaning ; viz. ft bring the 
gtdlt ef contributing to the detUhof a pereen, or the guilt o/ 
murder, upon another person. When it is aaid. Hie blooa 
shail be upen hie evn head, it is clearlv intended, that the guilt 
of his death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the san 
hedrim accuae the apostles of attempting to bring the blood ot 
Christ upon lAesi, they accuse them of an intention to bring 
upon them the guih of shfdding Ins blood: this being the onl^ 
meaning of such fdiraaeology in the Scripturea. 

j^iould any doubt remain in the mind of any man concerning 
thb interpretation, it may be settled, beyond all question, by re- 
euiring to the following passage. In Matthew xxviL 24, 25. we 
are told, that when Pilate saw thiU he tould prevail nothing 
towards releasing Christ, he took water, and washed his hands 
before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of thse 
Juet person ; see ye to it : and that then all the people answer^ 
ed, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. The 
meaning of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken; 
and it is altogether probable, that the declaration of the sanhedrim 
being made so soon after this imprecation to the apostles, so 
deeply interested in the subject, and on an occasion which so 
natuially called it up to view, the sanhedrim referred to it di- 
rectly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a felse 
prophet, an impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer ; because hs 
asserted himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. ,8uch a 
blasphemer the law of God condemned to death. The sanhedrim 
were the very persons to whom the business of trying and con- 
demning him was committed by that law, and whose duty it was 
to accomplish his death. If^ therefore, his body was not raised 
from the dead, there vras no guilt in bedding his blood, but the 
mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, the guilt 
of shedding it, could not possibly rest on the sanhedrim ; nor, to 
use their language, be brought upon them by the apostles, nor 
by any others. All this the sanhedrim perfectly luiew ; and, 
therefore, bad they not believed him to have ris^ from the dead, 
they never tould have used this phraseology. 

It is fturther to be observed, that on both these occasions thi 
apostles boldly declared to the sanhedrim, in the most explicit 
terms, that Christ was raised from the dead. Yet the sanhedrim 
not only did not charge them with the crime of having stolen 
his body, but did not contradict, nor even comment, on the 
dedttation. This could not possibly have happened throu^ 
inattention. Both the sanhedrim and the apoetles completely 
knew, that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which 
his cause, and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the 
great and serious controversy between the contending parties ; 
and yet, though directly ass^ted to their feeea by the apostles, 
the sanhedrim did not even utter a syllable on the subject Had 
they believed their own story, they would either have punished 
the apostles vrith death as r^iels against the Jewish and Roman 
governments, or else they would have confined them as luna- 
tics.3 

There can be no doubt, therefore, from the evidence of th^ 
feet frimishod by the adversaries of the name and faith of Chris^ 
that they were convinced he was actually risen from the dead ; 
and yet it has been repeatedly urged b^ the q>poaers of revela- 
tion as an objictiox to the credibihty of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, that he did not show himself to the chief priests and 
Jevrs. 

Avswxa. — ^Various reasons, however, may be satii&ctorily 
assigned, why it was not proper that it should be so. 

[LI In the first place, when the cruel and inveterate malice, 
wldch they had evinced towards Jesus, is considered, as well as 
the force of thehr prijudices, it b not probable that they would 
have submitted to the evidence. They bad attributed his mira- 
cles to the power of the devil ; and his raising Lazarus from the 
dead, of wnkh they had full information, only stimulated them 
to attempt to destroy him. Instead of being wrought upon bj 
the testimony of the soldiers, they endeavored to stifle it Be- 
sides, if Jesus had shown himself to them after hb passion, and 
they had pretended that it was a spectre or delurion, and had 
still continued to refuse to acknowledge him, it would have been 
urged as a strong presumption against the reality of his resur- 
rection. But, 

• Uv. IX. ». II. 13. l«. ar. Dent xia. la JtxU. a 8 ««»• *!.?•• «T!' 8- ♦ 
lKlopU.37. Jer.U.36. Esak. zvUL 18. zxxiU.fi. liaCtxxUl.afi. Acts 

• Abbadle^ Trah« sor feT«rlt« de la ReU«loa ChrMeMS, ton. U. seeL 
iB.eh.& IMcta'sfl7stemofTlMolocy,voLU.pp.fiV-6» 
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[iL] Secondly^ let it be supposed that Jesus had not only ap- 
peared to them after his lesurrection, but that they themselves 
had acknowledged its truth and reality, and had owned him for 
their Messiah, and had brought the Jewish nation into the same 
belief ;— can it be imagined that Uiose who now make the above 
objection would be satisfied 1 It is most probable that the 
testimony of the priests and rulers, in such case, would have^ 
been represented as a proof that the whole was artifice and im-* 
posture, and that they were influenced by some political motive. 
Their testimony, moreover, — ^if truth had extorted it from them, 
and if they had possessed honesty and resolution sufficient to 
avow it, — ^would have been liable to suspicion. For it would 
have been the testimony of men whose minds must have been 
oppressed and terrified by a consciousness of their guilt ; and it 
might have been said, that they were haunted by ghosts and 
spectres, and that their imagination converted a phantom into 
the real person of him whom they had exposed to public deri- 
sion, and sentenced to an ignominious death. Their testimony 
would have gained little credit with men of their own rank and 
station, and of principles and characters similar to their own. It 
would have died with themselves, and produced no effect beyond 
the circle of their own acquaintance, and the age in which they 
lived. And, 

[iiL] In the third place j the character and religion of Christ 
might have been very materially injured by his appearance to 
the Jewish priests and rulers after his resurrection. They had 
no right to expect this kind of evidence. No good purpose 
could be answered by it : on the contrary, it might have been 
rery detrimental in its effects. If they had remained uncon- 
/inced, which most probably might have been the case, the fact 
would have been questioned. The multitude would have be- 
come obstinate and irreclaimable in their incredulity ; and they 
■ would have pleaded the authority of their superiors in station 
and office, as an apology for neglecting inquiry, and rejecting 
the means of conviction. If they had been convinced, without 
honesty and resolution to declare the truth, the fact would still 
have been considered as doubtful, or of no great importance. 
But if with their conviction they connected the public avowal 
of its truth, Jesus Christ would have incurred the charge of 
being an impostor, and his religion of being a fraud. Loud 
would have been the clamour of a combination. Suspicion 
would have attached itself to the evidence of men who haid the 
care of his sepulchre, who appointed the guard, and sealed the 
stone that secured it, and who could easily have propagated a 
report which would have gained credit with the servile multi- 
tude. Christianity would have been represented, by persons 
who are prone to ascribe all religion to state policy, as a contri- 
vance of the priests and magistrates of Judiea to answer some 
purpose of worldly emolument or ambition. Its progress and 
prevalence would have been attributed to the secular influence 
of its advocates ; and it would have been deprived of that most 
distinguishing and satisfactory evidence which it now possesses, 
that it derived its origin from God, and owed its success to the 
signal interposition of divine power. But the inveterate oppo- 
sition of the Jewish priests and rulers to the *cause, and their 
violent persecution of the Christians, removed all suspicion of 
priestcraft and political design. If the disciples had agreed to 
impose upon the world in this affair, common sense would have 
directed them, first to spread the report that Jesus Christ was 
risen from the grave, and then to employ an individual whom 
they could trust to personate him, and to appear before the mul- 
titude in such a manner and at such times as would not endan- 
ger a discovery ; as, however, Christ never appeared to the mul- 
titude afler his resurrection, this removed all suspicion that 
the disciples had contrived a scheme for deceiving the people. 

These considerations show that Christ's appearance^ after 
he rose from the dead, only to a competent number qf voit' 
tiesaesy who were intimately acquaintea with him before his 
decease, is a circumstance highly calculated to establish the 
truth of his resurrection to posterity. 

3. The Character of the Apostles, also proves the 
truth of the resurrection of Christ ; and there are eleven 
considerations which give their evidence sufficient weight. 
Observe the Condition and the Number of these witnesses, 
tlieir Incredulity, and slowness in believing Uie resurrection 
of Christ, — ^tlie moral Impoadbility of their succeeding in 
imposing upon others, — the Facts which they themselves 
avow,— the Agreement of their evidence, — ^the Tribunals be- 
fore which they stood, — ^the Time when this evidence was 
given,— the. Fiace where they bore their Tkstimony to the 
*--*arroction, and their MotivcMiot doing so, — and the strik- 



ing Contrast in the conduct of the apostles botn before ana 
af&r the resurrection of Jesus Christ 

(1.) Consider ike condition of these witnesses. 

Had they been men of opulence and credit in the world, we 
might have thought that their reputation gave currency to the 
fable. If they had been learned and eloquent men, we might 
have imagined that the style in which they had told the tale had 
soothed Sio souls of the people into a belief of it But the 
reverse of all this was the fact ; for the apostles were the low- 
est of mankind, without reputation to impose upon the people, 
without authority to compel, and without riches to reward. They 
were also mean, despised, and unlearned men, and consequently 
very unequal to the task of imposing upon others. When all 
these circumstances are considered, it is impossible to conceive 
that persons of this character could succeed. 

(2.) Consider the number o/ these witnesses, andalsoofihe 
actual appearances of Jesus Christ, which number was mart 
than sufficient to establish any fact. 

By seven difierent credible authors, viz. the apostles Matthew, 
John, Paul, Peter, and James, and the evangelists Luke and 
Mark — not fewer than eleven distinct appearances of Christ have 
been related or mentioned, after his resurrection, amd previous! if 
to his ascension, namely, — 

1. To Mary Magdalen ilone (Mark zvi. 9.X who saw Jesus standing. (John 
XX- 14) 

2. To the women who were returains from the sepulchre to announce 
his resurrection to the disciples. " Behold, Jesus met them, saying, AU 
hail I and they came and held him by the re«t and worshipped him." 
(Matt xxivii. 9, 10.) 

3. To Simon Peter alone. (T.uke xxiv. 34.) 

4. To the two disciples who were going to Emmaus, with whom he con- 
rersed and brake bread, and then made himself known to them. (Luke 
xxiv. 13-31.) 

6. To the apostles at Jerusalem, excepting Thomas, who was absent 
(John XX. 19, 20.) 

6. Eight days afterwards to the disciples, Thomas being present. (John 
XX. 26—29.) 

7. At the sea o( Tiberias, when seven of his disciples were fishing, with 
whom he ate food. (John xxi. 1—16.) 

8. To the eleven apostles, on a mountain in Uolilee, where Jesus ha*? 
appointed to meet tliem. (Mau. xxviii. 16, 17.) 

9. "After that he was seen of above five hmidred brethren al once." 
(I Cor. XV. 6.) 

10. "After that he was seen of James." (1 Ojr. xv. 7.) 

11. And, lastly, by all the apostles (1 Cor. xv. 7.) on Mount Olivet, on the 
day of his ascension into heaven. (Luke xxiv. 51. Acts i. 9.) 

On these various appearances, it is to be remarked, that Chritf 
was seen at different hours of the day, — early in the morning'^ 
by Mary Magdalen and the other women, — during' the day, by 
Peter, by the seven disciples at the sea of Tiberias, by the apos- 
tles at his ascension, and by Stephen, — and,tn the evening by 
the ten apostles, and by Cleopas and his companion, — so that 
they could not possibly be mistaken as to the reality of his per- 
son. But we nowhere read that he appeared at midnight, when 
the senses and imagination might be imposed upon. Further, 
the several distances of time and place at which Jesus showed 
himself merit attention.' His two first appearances were early 
in the morning on which he arose. One of them was just l^ 
the sepulchre, the other in the way from it to Jerusalem. The 
third on some part of the same day. The fourth in the evening 
of it, on the road to Emmaus, and in a house in that village, 
which was between sever, and eight miles from Jerusalem. The 
fiflh, at Jerusalem, on a later hour of the same evening. The 
sixth, a week afler, at the same city. The seventh, about sixty 
miles from it, by the sea of Tiberias. The time and place at 
which he was seen by James are not recorded. A ninth appear- 
ance was in some other part of Galilee. Forty days after his 
resurrection he again met the apostles at Jerusalem, and led 
them out to Bethsmy, that they might see him go up to the Fa- 
ther. A few years after ihit; Stephen saw him (Acts vii. .*>6, 66 
59, 60.) ; and in about i year from that time he appeared to 
Paul, near Damascus (Acts ix. 3 — 9. 1 Cor. xv. 8. ix. 1.), to 
whom he communicated his Gospel by immediate revelation. 
(Gal.L 11— 20.)« 

The diffisrent kinds of conversation and intercourse which 
Jesus held with the different persons to whom he showed him- 
self have great propriety, and increase the evidence of his resur- 
rection. As the apostles were to be witnesses of Christ to the 
whole world, his appearances, conversations, and actions, after 
his resurrection, are well adapted to excite their attention, gradu- 
ally to diminish, and at length to remove their surprise ; and 
thus to fit their minds for attending with calmness and impar- 
tiality to the evidence of the fact, and to afford them the strong- 

1 Newcome's Review of the Diffictiltles relating to Christ's Kesarrer- 
tion, and Benson's Life of Christ ch. xiL 
• Id. ibid. 
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ail mad moflC andonbtod proofii of h. The women, by eeeiiig 
that the body was not in the sepulchre (John xx. 3.), end being 
iDid by the angel that he was aUve (Luke xxiv. 4 — 10.), would, 
of oooise, be rather in expectation of seeing him, though with a 
mixtare of fear. At his first appearance he permitted himself 
to be seen by Many Magdalen ; not to be touched. But he cent 
her to prepare the apoetles for beholding him alive again (John 
IX. 11 — 18. Mai^ xtL 9, 10.), by telling them that he should 
asoeod to die Father. This report encouraged Peter and John 
^ run to the sepulchre, where seeing only ^ linen cloths and 
the napkin, they retomed, wondering at what had passed, per- 
plexed how to account for it (Luke xxiv. 13. John xx. 6 — 10.) ; 
md thearalore in a state of mind to attend to further evidence, 
and yet not tDieeeiTe it unless it was valid. When Jesus 
showed hhnsetf to die other Mary, Joanna, Salome, dbc he ad- 
drecaed them with the usual salutation, let them take hold of his 
ieeit and yaj kim homage, bade them not be afraid, but go and 
taA ^ bntea to go into Galilee, and there they should see 
him. QbtL xxviiL 9, 10.) This was further evidence to the 
aposdo^ ad i acr e as ed their hope of seeing Jesus themselves. 
His tlnd sppearance to Peter would probably convince him, and 
wonid te a ctroog additional proof to the other apostles. His 
waSas^ Is Kmrnnna with Cleopas, and another disciple, and 
aylma iag to them -all the prophecies concerning himself; going 
in the village, and sitting at meat with them ; taking bread, 
Mesiag, bfeaking, and giving it to them ; were such undoubted 
pnak sf his recorery to life again, that the two disciples could 
Bot lefiain from retaming that very evening to Jerusdem to re- 
port what they had seen and heard to the apostles. (Luke xxiv. 
13—35.) While they were speaking, Jesus himself stood in 
the midst of them ; and after asking them why they doubted, 
bsde ^m look attentively at his hands and feet, and handle 
him, that they might be thoroughly convinced he had flesh and 
bones, and that it was not a spirit which appeared to them. He 
(hen ate fish and honey-comb before them. Having thus cleariy 
Aemonstiated to them that he was actually restored to life again, 
\tt iboved them thai he fulfilled the prophecies concerning him- 
aetf ss the Messiah ; particulariy those relating to his sufler- 
ii^Sf desdi, and resurrection ; and appointed them to be his 
vitoeasfs to the world, and preachers of his Gospel to all na- 
aoas. (Lake xxiv. 33. 36 — 49. John xx. 19—26.) 

Ssdi undoubted proofii of his real resurrection kept their 
aioii in the pleasing expectation of some further manifestations 
of his divine commission. All these interviews and conversa- 
uons in one day afiforded abundant matter for consideration. We 
are not inibnned, therefore, that he was seen any more till the 
cighih day after. During this interval, the apostles would have 
laanre to revolve calmly the several distinct &cts, which clearly 
and decmvely prov^ that he was truly risen from the dead. 
TVaias not being present at his interview with the other apos- 
tks, JcsQs showed himself again to them all on the following 
fint dsy of the week. He then submitted to a re-examination, 
sad dciand Thomas to put his finger into the prints of the nails, 
sod to thrast his hand into his side, in the presence of them all. 
John XX. 36 — ^39.) After this, it does not appear that any of 
the apttUt cnterUined the least doubt. Their obedience to 
JesQs, who commanded them to meet him in Galilee (Matt 
xxviii 16.), then to return to Jerusalem (Acts i. 4.), and to wait 
there fixr the promiae of the Father (Acts ii. 4.), are decisive 
laoofii of their firm fiuth in the reality of his resurrection. This 
■^ be ODO reason why so few subsequent appearances of our 
Laid are particularly mentioned. The free and varied mutual 
eoBversBbon which Christ held with the seven disciples by the 
sea of Tiberias, afler hb appearance to all the eleven ; his eating 
a^aia vish them ; his particular queries and directions to Peter, 
sad \m pcedictions concerning him and John (John xxi. 1 — 33.), 
«hai ke repeated some proofe, and added others, to confirm and 
estsbgah their fiuth. That their fear and surprise at his appear- 
ance Uy &ea was now considerably diminished by the repetition 
€f itj ia rrident from the strain of the conversation between 
JesDs sad Peter, which is more easy than any that is recorded 
in the fiinner ^ypearances. James, also, having seen Christ alone 
(1 Cor. rv. 7.), would be an additional proof both to himself 
and to the rest of the disciples. As each would naturally com- 
■nmicate to his brethren what he had seen, heard, and felt, to 
CBBvince him that Jesus was really alive again, the minds of the 
4ieripko in general would be prepared for further evidence. A 
stSl more public appearance than any former one, if appointed 
ky Christ himself (Matt xxviiL 16.) previous to his deaUi (xxvi. 
33.), and if it actually took place after that event, woukl afford 
^os proof. Such an appearance would give to «ach an additional 



ground of oonviction that he oould not be deceived, if a fax 
greater number than had ever before seen Jesus together wan 
present at the time, and distinctly formed the same idea with 
himself. In Galilee, therefore, he thus appeared (1 Cor. xv. 6.): 
a region in which he had lived till his thirtieth year ; where he 
had often preached, and been seen in public ; where he wrought 
his first, and the greater part of his other miracles ; the native 
country of most of the i^ostles and disciples ; where, from being 
best known before his death, he would be the more accurately 
distinguished to be the same person after it, and where any im- 
posture would be soonest and most easily detected. Here was 
he actually seen alive by above five hundred brethren at once ; 
of whom the greater part were not dead, when Paul, several 
yean after, wrote his first epistle to the Christian church at 
Corinth. When the great apostle of the Gentiles published his 
defence of Christ's resurrection in that epistle, he declared to the 
world that Jesus had appeared to these Jive hundred -ofitneatet 
at one time ; and he appealed to a number of them who were 
then alive for the truth of his assertion. Now it b most certain, 
that Paul would not, could not, durrt not, express himself in 
that manner, if there had not been a great number of disciples 
still living, who testified that they had seen Jesus Christ after 
his resurrection. Could all those men agree voluntarily to main- 
tain a vile fidsehood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also 
such as involved them in certain dishonour, poverty, persecution, 
and death 1 According to their own principles, either as Jews 
or Christians, if this testimony, to which they adhered to the 
last moments of their lives, had been false, they exposed them- 
selves to eternal misery. Under such cireumstanoes, these men 
could not have persevered in maintaining a false testimony, 
unless God had wrought a miracle in human nature to enable 
imposton to deceive the worid. 

(3.) Consider ihetr incredulity and Miawness in believing 
the resurrection of Christ, 

This rendered it impossible that they could themselves be de- 
ceived in that fact In common with their countrymen, they ex- 
pected a reigning and glorious Messiah, who was not only to de- 
liver them from the Roman yoke, but who was also to subdue all 
his enemies. With him also they themselves expected to con- 
quer and reign, together with the rest of the Jews, as princes and 
nobles in the splendid earthly court of this temporal Messiah. 
No expectation ever flattered the predominant passions of man 
so powerfully as this. It showed itself on every occasion, and 
adhered to them immovably until the day of Pentecost; for, 
just at the moment of Christ's ascension, ten days only before 
that festival, they asked him, Lordy vittthou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israeli (Acts L 6.) 

It is evident that they did not and could not believe that he 
would die : after he had predicted his death five or six difierent 
times, Mark relates that they understood not that satfing, (ix. 
32.) It is equally evident, that they did not believe he would live 
again, notwithstanding he had repeatedly foretold his resurrec- 
tion. The notion which the Jews had of a resurrection was only 
that of the last day. (John xi. 24.) There was indeed a rumour 
raised by some, that John the Baptist had risen firom the dead, 
and had afterwards wrought those miracles which were perform- 
ed by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Nazareth, as Herod's 
guilty feare led him to believe : othera said that one of the old 
prophets had risen again. (Luke ix. 7, 8. 19.) But both these 
reports the disciples knew to be frJse, and therefore had little rea- 
son, from sudi groundless mistakes, to entertain a belief; contrary 
to the general opinion of the Jews, of an immediate resurrection 
of any one from the dead. And whatever was said of any other 
resurrection, they considered as alluding only to that : they ques' 
Honed one vith another vhat the rising from the dead should 
mean. (Mark ix. 10.) 

The apoetles and other disciples, therefore, were so far from 
being credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, that they were not only inquisitive, and careful 
not to be imposed upon, but they were exceedingly diffident and 
distrustful. The women who went to the sepulchre were so fu 
from expecting to find him risen from the dead, that they carried 
with them a preparation of spices to embalm his body ; and when 
they found it not, they were greatly perplexed, not recollecting 
the words which Jesus had spoken to them concerning the re- 
surrection, until the two angels who stood by them in shining 
garments had brought them to their remembrance. (Luke xxiv. 
4 — 8.) But when they returned from the sepulchre, and t9ld 
all these thinrs to the eleven and to all the rest, they disbe- 
lieved the testimony of the women, and regarded their words a 
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idle iaUtJ When Chiist appeared to the two diadplea in their 
way to Emmaos, he found them sorrowjfully conyersing on all 
those things which had happened ; and, on his inquiring the rea- 
son of their sorrow, they gave him such an account, as shows 
their desponding sentiments of their condition. Afterwards when 
these two were themselves convinced, and told the rest what had 
happened, neither believed they them, (Mark xvi. 13.) And 
when, immediately upon this, Je»ut himtelf ttood in the midtt 
ofthevny they vere terr{fied and t^ffrightedf and tuppotedthat 
they hadeeen a tpiritg and he »aid unto them. Why are ye 
troubled, and -why do thoughtt ari$e in your heartt ? Behold 
my hand* and my feet, that it ie I myself: handle me, and 9e€ # 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have, And 
when he had thus spoken, he shoved them his hands and his 
feet, (Luke xxiv. 36—40.) It is to be observed, that the print 
of the nails by which he was &stened to the cross was still per- 
Mctly visible both in his hands and feet : Christ therefore appealed 
to them, because they thus furnished evidence that it was he 
Mmself, which no man would counterfeit Still they believed 
not for Joy, and wondered. To remove this doubt, he further 
said to them. Have ye here any meat ? And, in answer to this 
inquiry, they gave him a piece of a broiled fish and of an honey* 
comb. And he took it, and did eat before them, (41 — 43.) At 
the end of this proceeding, and then only, did they entirely be- 
lieve that he was risen fi^m the dead. After all these proo&, 
Thomas, one of the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had 
appeared to them, ezpreased his disbelief of his resurrection, 
when they told him that they had seen the Lords andsaid unto 
them. Except I shall see in hie hands the print of the nails, and 
tmt my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his tide, I wiij. vot bblixvx. At the end of eight days, 
when the disciples were assembled together, and Thomas was 
with them, Jesus came to them ; and, to convince the unbeliev- 
ing apostle, and take away all pretences of incredulity for the 
future, he granted him the satLs&ction he desired. This irrefirap 
gable evidence convinced Thomas, who immediately confessed 
him to be A^t Lord and his God, (John xz. 24— -S8.) The 
backwardness which the disciples manifested in believing the re- 
surrection of their Master, and the scrupulous incredulity of 
Thomas in particular, are not only perfectly consistent with their 
temper and turn of mind, as set K>rth in other parts of their his- 
tory (which shows them to have been neither enthusiasts nor 
fiuoiatics), and on that account probable from uniformity ; but 
they derive a further appearance of veracity to the historian, if 
we consider that a forger of the Gospels would have apprehended 
some detriment to his grand object, the resurrection of Jesus, 
from an indisposition and unwillingness in those who knew him 
best to acknowledge their Lord again. Sudi frankness and simpli- 
city of narrative are striking presumptions (independently of the 
positive evidence already adduced) of the reaU^ of this capital 
event, which is the comer-stone <k Christianity ; and indirectly 
prove the entire conviction of the apostles themselves, that 
Christ had expired on the cross. All the circumstances of this 
part of the G<Mpel history cannot fiul to make a very considerable 
impression on the mind of every impartial and discerning reader. 
There is a certain limit to whidi an impostor, aided by ingenuity 
axd experience, may be allowed to proceed with little danger of 
detection ; but an undeviating consistency with itself, and a strict 
conformity to the Tn«Tima of experience, through a circumstan- 
tial history of a great variety of extraordinary transactions, is be- 
yond his ability, and only attainable by the honest votary of 
truth.' — ^Thus Uie incredulity of the apostles, in the first instance, 
and their reluctant, slow, and gradual assent to the belief of The 
fact of their Master's resurrection (which was such as is always 
yielded to evidence that contradicts prejudices strongly imbibed), 
concur to prove the absolute impossibility of their facing them- 
selves deceived in that htiL They beheld Jesus, not once only, 
nor in a transient manner, bat (or forty days together, and knew 
him to be alive by many infallible proofs. They had the testi- 
mony and assurance not of one sense only, but of all the senses. 
They saw him with their eyes, ther heard him with their ears, 
^th their hands they touched and nit him, and they tasted of the 
Mread and fish which he gave them; he ate and drank with them, 
he conversed with them, he explained to them the Scriptures, 
and he wrought miracles before them himselfl The fondest en- 
thusiast could not be deceived in these particulars ; but supposing 
that one man might be deceived, could all the apostles t— 4^uld 
above Jive hundred brediren at once be deceived 1 — ^If in this 

> Lake ulv. 9. 11. Other instances of imbeOef In the dlsdples may be 
ift«n in verse IfiL of the same ehapter, also la Mark xvi. 11. and John xx. 
6.25. 
• \Vt\«>fiHd't Iniemal Evll^conof Chrtatlaoltr, remark x.xx. p. 106 



case they could not be certain, there is no certainty of sense id 
any case. And as the apostles neither were nor could be de- 
ceived themselves, so they neither did nor could deceive othenL 
For, 

(4,) Consider the MORAL impossibiutt oftidr succeeding in 
paimtng an imposiiian upon the voorld. 

In support of this remark, we observe, in the first place, that 
the known integrity, impartiality and fidelity of the apostles, 
places them beyond every reasonable suspicion of intentional de- 
ception.' But, secondly, if they had t^tified fiilsely that they 
had seen Jesus Christ risen from the dead, it was either with a 
mutual agreement or without one. Now it could not be without 
a mutual agreement, for an error that is not supported by unani- 
mous consent must necessarily fall of itself to the ground. And 
it would unavoidably have so happened, that, while one woold 
have affirmed that Christ was risen from the dead, another would 
have asserted that he was not risen : one would have said that he 
appeared to many, and another that he appeared to one only : an- 
other that he appeared to no one : one would have related the 
matter in one way, another in another way ; and, in fine, die 
most honest and sincere would have acknowledged that there was 
nothing at all in the affidr. But, if they unanimously agreed to 
contrive this imposture, there must necessarily have been several 
persons who agreed together, constantly and unanimously, to re- 
late a matter as fru;t which they knew to be utterly false ; which 
is a thing altogether impossible : 1. Because it is inconceivable 
that a man should willingly expose himself to all sorts of punish- 
ment—even to death itself, on purpose to testify a matter as 6ct 
which he knew to be utterly frJse. — 2. Though, by an imheaid- 
of prodigy, there should have been one single person so disposed, 
yet it is Uie height of extravagance to imagine, that there was a 
great number of persons who suddenly conceived and took thai 
dangerous resolution ; especially those whose previous condod 
had been quite different, having not only evinced a great d^^ree 
of caution, but also much timidity — ^not to say cowardi ce on 
several other^ occasions. — 3. Although a very great number of 
persons should have agreed together to attest a fiilsehood, yet it 
is incredible thai lArry should bear vritness to it, who consideTed 
perfidy and lying as sins that were utteriy inconsistent with their 
salvation : neither could it be supposed or expected of those who, 
if they allowed the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be a mere fic- 
tion, must also allow that they had followed a phantom, a chi- 
merical, imaginary Messiah ; and if they acknowledged that they 
had followed a phantom, they must likewise confess their own 
mutual extravagance.— -4. Such a mutual concert or agreemeal 
never could have been so carried on, but that some of them, to 
avoid punishment, would have discovered the intrigue to the 
Jews, with all its circumstances ; it being most certain that, since 
Christ had been so very basely betrayedin his lifetime, it is more 
probable that he would be so served afier his death. For they 
mi^^t have expected some reward from him when living, but they 
cosJd hope for nothing from him after his death, but misery and 
torments, shame and continual remorse, for having followed an 
impostor.^ — 6. Lastly, there is no doubt but that the veiy same 
principles which had dissolved theb mxitoaX fidelity would more 
probably break off their mutual treachery. And smce their love 
and afiJection for their Master, supported by the persuasion theft 
he was the Messiah, could not sustain that mutual fideUty, which 
made them say, no veiy long time before. Let us go also, that 
we may die with him (John xL 16.), so that they fled and left 
him wholly to the power of his enemies ; can it be reasonably 
supposed that, having been undeceived in the opinion they had 
entertained concerning the Messiah, they ahould yet (notwitb* 
standing their shame, fear, and rejected condition), preoentltf 
after unanimously agree to maintain and aifirm a horrible lie, torn 
the express purpose of disgracing their nation, by laving an ime- 
ginary crime to their charge, and persist in maintaining it, so that 
not one of them should recant or contradict himself, but all of 
them ahould unanimously sufibr the severest torments, to affirm 
that they had seen what they had really never seen 1 It wa% 
therefore, morally impossible that they should attempt, or succeed 
in the attempt, to palm an imposition on the worid. 

(5.) Observe the tkcm wlUeh they themsdves avow. 

Had they been metaphysical reasonings, depending on a cheiji 
of principles and consequences ; had they been periods of chro- 
nology depending on long and difficult calculations; had thcry 
been distant events, which could only have been known by the 
relations of others ; in such cases their meerwiings might he^e 
been suspected : bat they are facts which are in qoesHon, rt^ 

« >»«»- PH. fiO <a-4M stipra. In which thjf wbiwt if fuUv diacosaod 
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ihcts which the witDessM deckrad they had seen with their own 
eyes, St diflerent pbcea» and at MTenl timet. Had they leen 
Jesus Chxtst ? HmI they touched himt Had they sat at table 
with hiiD» and eaten with him 1 Had they convened with him 1 
All these are questions oijact : it was in^owible they could have 
Wen deceived in them. 

(6.) Contider^ Jiarthery the agbkemeiit of their evidence. 

They an nnanimoosly deposed that Christ rose from the dead. 

It is Tery extraordinary that a gang of five hundred impostors 

(we speak the laiignage of infidels), — a company, in which 

there nmsi mc easn r ily be persons of different capacities and 

les^as, ^le witty and the dull, the timid and the bold : — ^it is 

vary ^tasugt ^hai such a nvmerout body ss this should miiintsin 

an unity of evideoee. This, however, is the case of the wit- 

fMtnmM far the marrection of Jesus. What Christian ever con- 

tndktod ViiagJfl What Christian ever impeached his accom- 

pUoeal Whit Christian ever discovered this pretended im- 



(7.) 6i0se ike tribunals befure which they stood and, 
eniiotUj nd ihe innumerable multitude of people bj whom 
their testEDODj was examined, by Jews and neathenSf.by 
pkikaefkas and rabbles, and by an infinite number of per- 
soBt wio went aamtally to Jerusalem ; for Providence so 
ofdered those eireumstanoes, that the testimony of the apos- 
tles m^ht be unsuspected. 

Fnvidoioe continued Jerusalem forty years after the resur^ 
fsctkn oi Chriity that all the Jews in the then known world 
aa^ namine die evidence concerning it, and obtain authen- 
ae proof of Uie truth of Christianity. The apostles, we repeat, 
■Mntshnfd the resurrection of Jesus Christ before Jews and 
psgans, bctee philosophere and rabbles, before courtiers, before 
lswy«n, b^bte people who were expert in examining and cross- 
examining isiliMMBiSi in order to lead them into self-contradM>' 
lion. Had the ^lo^les borne their testimony in consequeikoe 
of a praooncertad ^hA between themselves, is it not morally 
certain that, as they were examined before such diffsrent and ca^ 
pUeiBcn, aooe one would have discovered the pretended fraud ! 

{%.) 7Ue twtice^ dW, of the time when thU evidence woe 
giten^ 

U the l yostlca had Jirtt published this resurrection several, 
yeus sftsr die time which they assigned for it, unbelief might 
haw svailad itself of the delay. But only three days sfter the 
cradfixion at Christ they dedared that he was risen again, and 
ihsy le^chfoed their testimony in a singular manner at the feast 
sf Prn t ncu s lj when Jerusalem expected the spread of the report, 
snd end ea voured to prevent it ; while the eyes of their enemies 
wen yet spaitling with rage and madness, and while Calvary 
WIS yet djed with the blood they had shed there. Do im- 
ps s te i tdce such measures t Would they pot have waited till 

the faiy of die Jews had been appeased ; till the judges and 

pMe sfteen had been changed ; and till the pe<^ had been 

less sWiBlin to dieir depositions t 
(9.) Consider the place where the aposlies bore their ies- 

tmumf to tie resurrection. 

Had they publiriied this event in distant countries beyond 
iMMtain s and seas, it might have been supposed thst distance 
of piece rendering it extreinely difficult fi)r theb hearers to obtain 
exact ittlaffination had facilitated the establishment of the error. 
But the apostles preached in Jerusalem, in the tjfnagsguest in 
the prmtsrium : they unfolded and displayed the banners of 
Aor Master's cross, and set up tokens of his victoiy, in the very 
ipt OB whidi the infamous instrument of his sufferings had been 
sdap. 

(10.) Consider the Momm which induced the aposUes to 
puktai the fad of Christ's rtsurreetion. 

It wss Bol to acquire fame, riches, glory, or profit : — by no 
mesDSL On the oontiary, they exposed themselves to suflmngs 
sad dea^ and proclaimed the truth from a conviction of its 
tmiMiftaBoe and certain^. << Every where they were hated, 
catnaiiaatpd, d es p is e d, hunted from city to city, cast into prison, 
scourged, stoned and crucified. And for what were all these 
excrociating sufierings endured? Gain, honour, and pleasure 
are the otSj gods to vrhich impostors bow. But of these the 
\ a c quir ed, and plainlv laboured to acquue neither. What 
«s the end for vrhidi diey sufferedl Let die mfidel 
this question. As they gaim^d nothing, and lost every 
<hing, in the present world ; so it b certsin thst they must expect 
Is fssB nodihig, and suffer every thing, in the world to come, 
rhat the Old Testament was the word of God, they certainly 
V«t. I. P 



believed without a single doubt But in this hock^ lying is ex- 
hibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the 
scriptural threatenings. From the invention and propagation of 
this falsehood, therefore, they could expect nothing henafter, 
but the severest effusions of the anger of God. — For what, then, 
wss all this loss, danger, and suffering incurred 1 For the pri- 
vilege of telling an extravagant and incredible story to mankind, 
and of founding on it a series of exhortations to repentance, 
faith, and holiness ; to the renunciation of sin, and the univer- 
sal exercise of piety, justice, truth, and kindness; to the practice 
of all that conduct, which common sense has ever pronounced 
to be the duty, honour, and happiness of man ; ana the avoid- 
ance of all that which it has ever declared to be his guilt, de- 
basement, and misery t Such an end was never even wiihed, 
much less seriously proposed by an impostor. At the same time, 
they lived as no impostors ever lived ; and were able to say 
to their converts, with a full assurance of finding a cordial he- 
lief of the declaration. Ye are witnessest and Gad aUo^ ho-w 
hoiily, and justly^ and nnblamably, -we behaved ourtelvet 
among you that believe. That this was their true chsracter is 
certain firom the concurrent testimony of all antiquity. Had 
they not noblv recorded their own fiiults, there is not the least 
reason to believe that a single stain would have ever rested 
upon their character. I^ then, the aposUes invented this story, 
they invented it without the remotest nope or prospect of making 
it [to be] believed ; a thing which was never dons by an im- 
postor ; propagated it without any interest, without any hope 
of gain, honour, power, or pleasure, the only objecto by which 
unpostors were ever allured; and with losses and sufferings 
which no impostor ever voluntarily underwent: proposed ss 
their only ena, or at least the only end which has ever been 
discovered to mankind, an object whidi no impostor ever pur- 
sued or even wished ; and during their whole progress through 
life, lived so as no impostor ever Uved ; and so as to be the most 
perfect contrast ever exhibited by men, to the whole character 
ofimposition.''i 



(11.^ If Jesus Christ did not rise from the deadj ii is im» 

'bte to account for the striking cotmAtrr between the 

dmous conduct of the prejtuSced apostles during thdr 



Mastery's fife and the fearkuly courageous eondud (f t& same 
apodles after his resurredion. 

During the life of Christ, we see them limited in their coo- 
oeptions ; confounded by whataver was spiritual and sublime in 
their Master's doctrine; prepossess e d by the idea whidi then 
prevailed among the Jewish people, that the Law of Moans and 
the Temple at Jerusalem were to subsist for ever ; full of pre> 
judicas concerning the nature of Messiah's kingdom ; disputing 
f<Hr the duef place in it, at the very time when Jesus Christ was 
discoursing to them concerning his death ; and considering his 
public deadi as an obstacle to his reign and an indeli b l e oppn^ 
brium. If the apostles had always retained the character which 
they exhibit in the Gospels, it cannot be doubled, but that Chris* 
tianity would have been bmied in the tomb of ito Founder. 

But let us prosecute our inquiries, and study the Acta of the 
Apostles, the narrative of which commences where the even- 
griical histofy terminates, vix. after the death, resurreetion, and 
ascension of Clunst There we behokl the apostles endued vrtth 
the profoundest knowledge of the Gospel, emancipated from all 
their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding these were founded 
on national self-love, on religious seal, and on the daading 
prospecta which they had conceived for themselves. They havs 
fiyr ever renmmoed all their gross idess of esrthlv elevation ; 
and it is evident that they fully understood that the kingdom 
whidi they were commissioned to establish was a qiiritual king^ 
dom, — that the Jewidi nation were no k>nger the peooliarly 
fiivoored people of God,— that the Levitical woidiip was about 
to cease, — that the religion which they preached was to be eom- 
mon to all nation%-HUid that they considered their Master's 
death in ita true point of view, as the best means of proving 
the truth of his divine mission, as the foundation of the cove- 
nant of grace, die most powerful modve to holiness, and his 
resurrection as the pledge of our resurrection. 

During the life of Christ, we see them in a state of uncer- 
tainty, incessantly asking for new proofr, exciting impatience by 
the nsture of their questions, and deserving their Master's re- 
poach of being persons of *< little fidth." Only ftAy days s^sr 
ids death we see them decided, convinced, pemiaded, speaking 
with that noble firmness which is inspired by a thorough con- 
viction and knowledge of the truth, delivering the doctrine vrhich 
they taught as certain and indubitable, as reding upon fiiot 
I Dwlght's ^%Mfm ofTh«Aloff7. y6L ». i» Ud 
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which all their senses had witne«Bed. No more flnctuatioTt — 
no more doubt — no more uncertainty. We kitow is their ex- 
pression. " Thatvhich wk have seen -with our eyety vfhich w« 
kave looked upon, and our handt have handled of the Word 

of lAfe, declare wk unto you" (1 John i. 1. 8.) ; and 

may announce it with a tone of authority which well became 
the ambassadors of heaven, but which was ill suited to persons 
m their condition and of their education. 

before their Master's death we see them cowardly, trembling, 
timid in the extreme, feeble sheep, who were scattered the mo- 
ment -their shepherd was smitten, ^fter that event they became 
altoget'aer new men ; firm, courageous, and intrepid ; they as- 
tonished Judsa, Greece, and Asia Minor by, their doctrine, and 
by their eloquence. They spoke before the people ; they spoke 
before the tribunals of justice, and also to kings, with singular 
boldness and freedom. They confounded the wisdom of the 
Areopagus ; they made a proconsul tremble on his throne ; and 
they extorted from a king, before whom they were accused, a 
public acknowledgment of their innocence. That very apostle, 
who had been so intimidated by the voice of a female servant 
that he denied his Master, a few days after hb death, when 
they were summoned before the very same magistrates who had 
caused him to be crucified, dared to reproach ti^em to their face 
with having put to death " the Holy One and the Just, the 
Prince of Life.** The menaces of their judges dismayed them not 
** Whether it be right in the sight of Grod,** they said, " to heark^ 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye, for we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard.*' (Acts iv. 19, 
20.) They braved the hatred, and they triumphed over all the 
power of the synagogue. Unappalled by torments, they rejoiced 
to be deemed worthy to suflTer reproach for the name of Jesus. 
Labours most abundant, perilous journeys, pains both in body 
and in mind, renunciation of all property, resignation to every 
evil, nay, even the sacrifice of their lives, — they accounted 
nothing hard or difficult. And (which is most astonishing of 
all) this courage was not a sudden burst of transient enthusiasm : 
it never relaxed for an instant, notwithstanding the numerous 
and diversified trials to which they were exposed ; on the con- 
trary, It was manifested for many years, and finally was crowned 
by a violent death. 

U, from their public conduct as related in the Acts :i the 
Apo0ltes> we torn to the epistles or letters written by these men 
after their Master's resurrection, we shall find their whole souls 
laid open. What noble and elevated sentiments do we read in 
them ! What courage, yet what resignation ! What holy joy 
tmid the dangers Which menaced them ; and the evils that befell 
then ! What profoundness in their doctrine ! What sublime 
and dfeeting instruetiona ! What tender solidtode for the rising 
ehitfohes ! What ardent charity for all men, — ^yea even for their 
persecutors! 

How was so sudden and so marvellous a change wrought in the 
apostleal Is it possible to conceive such striking dififerences in 
the same individuals ? They were less than nen, they became 
more dian h^rocA. But the notion, that the GK>9pel is the in- 
ventfoA of man, icv^igns no cause for this strange revolution ; 
whic^ however, mny be readily comprehended and accounted 
for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to his promise, he 
poured down upon diem the gifts of the Holy Spirit 

In short, the conclusion resulting from the striking contrast 
in %kt conduct of the apostles, before and after their Mastei's 
death, u so convincing and persuasive, that, even if the apos- 
tles had not informed us that they had received extraordinary 
gifts, H is impossible to conceive how any other means can or 
conkl be imagined, whleh can account 4or that astonishing dif- 
ferenoe.i 

4. Lastly, the Miracles performed by these witnesses in tM 
name of Jesus Christ (one of which has already been noticed), 
after the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Penieeogt^ 
and the success which attended their preaching throughout the 
worlds are God's testimony to the fact of ChrisVs resurrection 
from the deed, as well as to their veracity in proclaiming it. 

No subject was ever more public, more investigated, or bet- 
ter known, than the transactions of the aposUcs. Luke, an his- 
torian of great character, who witnessed many of tfie things 
which he relates, published the Acts of the Apostles among the 
people who saw the transactions. It would have blasted his 
character to have published felsehoods which must instantly be 
detected : it would have ruined the character of the church to 
hare received, as fiicts, notorious fidsehoods. Now the Acts of 

* ABifMcb, Coura d'Elades de la Rellffoo Chrttienne, part ii. torn. L 
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the Apoetles were written by Luke, received by the church, and 
no falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or Gentile. 
The primitive Christian writers attest its truth and authenticity, 
and heathen authors record some of the important fiicts whidi 
are related by the evangelical historian. 

In the second chapter, we are inform^^ihat the efifiision of 
the Holy Spirit upon the daacifieB of Chrisiktook place on the day 
of Pentecost, at Jerusalem, where they were assembled after hu 
ascension^ in obedience to his command, waiting for that very 
performance of his promise (Acts i. 25.), both as a proof of his 
resurrection from the dead, and also to qualify them to spread 
the belief of it throughout the world. This was a public r act,' 
and it produced its proper effect; for, in consequence of it not 
fewer than three thousand of those very persons, who but just 
before had joined in putting Christ to a painful and ignominious 
death, immediately submitted to be baptized in his name, and 
made an open profession of their faith in him, as the true Mes- 
siah that was to come. To the gift of tongues was added a 
number of undoubted miracles publicly wrought before Jews and 
heathens indiscriminately, in confirmation of the apostles* tes 
timony concerning Jesus Christ These miracles are related in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and were published among the people 
who witnessed them. They were not, like the miractes of Christ, 
confined to Judaea or to Galilee, but they were performed 
wherever the Gospel was spread, before Jews and heathens in- 
discriminately, and with the express design of confirming their 
mission firom their Master. Their miracles, too, were subjected, 
like those of Christ, to the most rigorous investigation ; and their 
adversaries and persecutors were compelled, as we have already 
seen,^ to admit them as facts, and to acknowledge among them 
selves that their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their 
reality. There was no want of inclination among the chief roeiL 
of Judsa to deny the apostolical miracles; but the public no- 
toriety of the ficts rendered such a denial impossible. Though 
they did not hesitate to persecute the Christians, their persecu- 
tion was vain. The people who heard the narratives and doc- 
trines of the apostles, and who saw that both were confirmed 
by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction. Upon these proofs and assurances, by the clear evi- 
dence and power of truth, ** the word of God mightUy grew and 
prevailed" against all that prejudice, malice, and every vice 
could do to oppose it in Rome and at Jerusalem itselt^ For, 
in that very city, where Jesus Christ had been crucified, and 
where jt would have been impossible to make proselytes, if his 
resurrection had not been evidently proved betohd the pos- 
sibility of a confutation, great numbers were daily added to 
the church. A church was immediately founded at Jerusalem; 
and both the body of the people and their bishops (who were 
fifteen in number), to the final destruction of Jerusalem by 
Adrian, were Jews by nation. In other parts of the world, abo, 
the church daily received new accessions of converts ; so that, 
within thirty years after Christ's resurrection, one of those apos- 
tles appealed to it as a well-known &ct, that the Gospel had 
been carried into all the countries of the then known world. 
(Col.i.6.) 

" Collect," says the eloquent Saurin, to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the preceding observations; — "collect 
all these proofs together ; consider them in one point of view, 
and see now many extravagant suj)po8itions must be ad- 
vanced, if the resurrection ofour Saviour be denied. It must 
be supposed that guards, who had been particularly cau- 
tioned by their officers, sat down to sleep ; and that, never- 
theless, they deserved credit when they said the body of Je- 
sus Christ was stolen. It must be supposed that men who 
had been imposed on in the most odious and cruel manner in 
the world, hazarded their dearest enjoyments for the glory 
of an impostor. It must be supposedthat ignorant and fllitc- 
rate men, who had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence^ 
possessed the art of fascinatmg the eyes of ail the church. 
It must be supposed, either that five hundred penions were 
all deprived ot their senses at a time, or that they were sdl 
deceived in the plainest matters of fact ; or that this multi- 
tude of false witnesses had found out the secret of never con- 
tradicting[ themselves or one another, and of being alwaye 
uniform in their testimony. It must be supposed that the 
most expert courts of judicature could not find out a shadoM' 
of contradiction in a palpable imposture. It must he sup* 

• On the subject of Ihc Ascension, nee the Appendix, No. III. 

> The circumstances of the eflFbsion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pen 
tccost are considered in the Appendix, No. IV. 
« See pp. 81. 62, 83. 103. tupra, 

• On tne difficulties attendant on the first propssation of CbrfsttenlTr. sec 
the Appendix, No. V. 
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fiofled that the apostles, seoaible men in other cases, chose 
Mcisely those places and those times which were most u)- 
mToarable to their yiews« It must he supposed that millions 
madly suffered imprisonments, tortares, and crucifixion, to 
spiead an illusion. It must be supposed that ten thousand 
smacles were wroosht in favour of falsehood, or all these 
facts must be denied. And then it must be supposed that 
the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of Christianity 
were idiots, and that all the primitive Christians were 
idiots.^*! 

When all the preceding considerations are duly weighed, 
St is impofiribVe not to admit the truth of Christ^s resurrec- 
tion, and that in this miracle are most clearly to be discerned 
the fonT tot of the criteria already illustrated. And with 
reorard to the two last criteria, we may observe, that Bap- 
tism and the Lord*8 Supper were instituted as perpetual ine- 
motials of ifae death of^ Jesus Christ; and that the observ- 
sDee of die weekly festival of the Lord's day (or Sunday^ 
eommeoantes his resurrection. They were not institutea 
in afteMg e s , but at the very time when the circumstances to 
whici tbej relate took place ; and they have been observed 
wnbort interruption through the whole Christian world, in 
lU ages, from that time down to the present Besides, Christ 
linself ordained apostles, and other ministers of his Gospel, 
%o jReaeh and administer the sacraments, and that always^ 
"erm onto the end of the world." (Matt, xxviii. 20.) Ac- 
cop^o^y, ^ey have continued to this day; so that the 
Clnistian mirdstiy is, and always has been, as notorious in 

r' It of fdctj as the tribe of Levi among the Jews. And as 
era and object of their appointment are part of the Gos- 
pel nanatiye, if that narrative nad been a fiction of some sub- 
sequent affe, at the time of its fabrication no such order of 
men could have been found, which would have efiectually 
falsified the whole story. The miraculous actions of Christ 
and his apostles being affirmed to be true no otherwise than 
IS theie were at that identical time (whenever the deist will 
SBppose the Gospel historjr to be forged) not only sacraments 
gi oc^Bsooes of Christ's institution, but likewise a public 
■dnissiy of his institution to dispense them ; and it neiuff 
iisposHible upon this hypothesis, tnat there could be any such 
lUi» before they were invented, it b as impossible they 
thomd be rect'ivcd and accredited when invented. Hence it 
loflovs, that il was as impossible to have imposed these mira- 
eBloasit4:i:ions upon mankind in after-ages, as it would have 
been to laake persons believe they saw the miracles, or were 
parties coDcemed in the beneficial effects resulting from 
tLem, if they were not. 

X. GcifKAAL Summary or thx Argument fvrnishrd bv 
Mnmnjs. 

Such is the diversified and authentic testimony for \\\v, rai- 
lacks recorded in the Scriptures, especially those related m 
the New Testament; and as the various parts of which this 
pro<if of the inspiration of the Bible consists are necessarily 
placed at some distance from each other, we shall conclude 
this branch of the evidence by a brief recapitulation of the 
scattered armaments, together with a few additional sug-ges- 
tions. If, then, we have found, after a minute investiffiition, 
that the iniraculous fads which are proposed for our belief, 
and upon Uie credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
and precepts depends, are sucn, 1. As do not imply a self- 
contradtetion in them : — ^2. If they appear to have been done 
pd>lidy, in the view of a great multitude of people, and with 
the ^ro/eswtf intention of establishing th^ divine authority of 
^ person or persons who performed them : — 3. If they 
were many in number, instantaneously performed, and, inde- 
petidenUy of second causes, frequently repeated, and repeat- 
ed for a series of years together : — 4. If they were of an in- 
teiestia^ nature in themselves, of such a nature that the 
«n8ei of mankind could clearly and fiilly judge of them — 
tikelv to have made strong impressions on the minds of all 
wbobehdd and heard of £em, and, for that reason probably, 
WCTP mwh attended to, talked of, and investigated at the 
time when they were wrought : — 5. If public ceremonies 
woe instituted in memory of the miraculous facts, and have 
been dieerved in all succeeding ages ever since they were so 
BMtituted :— 6. If the effects produced by them were not 
ent, but lasting ; such as must have existed for many 
^ aiul were capwle, all the while, of being disproved if 



' 8uirm*> Sennoiu, translated hj Mr. Robinson, vol if. s«rm. viil. p. 
IW T<i>r wtoo \m desirous of laTcstigsting all tho ciroumstAocei of 
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, wiD find them considered end Ukistratedin Mr. 

Wstfs wMcaoWB ctmUm on the Itesurreciion, tn the Ute Dr, Townson's 
. iji%ln>ny pabMsbed in 1702, 8vo. and reprinted in the second 
\ oimm works, and especiaUy in Dr. Cook's "lUostrationof (he Go* 
I oTClkrkM'a Reeunroctiou.'* 8vo. 180a 



they were not real : — 7. If they were committed to wnung 
at, or very near, the time when they are said to have been 
done, ann by persons of undoubted integrity, who tell us that 
they had been eye-witnesses of the events which they relate ; 
by persons, who, hanng sufficient opportunity of kn' w'w.g 
the whole truth of what they bear testimony V), could not 
possibly be deceived themselves ; and who, having uo con- 
ceivable motive nor temptation to falsify their evidence, can- 
not, with the least shadow of probability, be suSpected of in- 
tending to deceive other people : — 8. if there oe no proof, 
nor well-grounded suspicion of proof, that the testimony of 
those, who bear witness to these extraordinary facts, was 
ever contradicted even by such as professed themselves open 
enemies to their persons, characters, and views, though the 
facts were first published upon the spot where they are said 
to have been originally performed, and among persons, who 
were engaged by private interest, and furnished with full au- 
thority, inclination and opportunity, to have manifested the 
falsity of them, and to have detected the imposture, had they 
been able : — 9. If, on the contrary, tiio existence of diese facts 
be expressly allowed by the persons who thought themselves 
most concerned to prevent tne genuine consequences which 
might be deduced from them ; and titers were, originally, no 
other disputes about them, but to what sufficient cause tliey 
were to be imputed : — 10. If, Igain, the witnesses, from 
whom we hav(i these facts, were many in number, all of 
them unammouR in the substance of their evidence, and all, 
as may be collected from their own conduct, men of such im- 
tjiiestionable ooed sense as secured them against all delusion 
in themselves, and of such undoubted integrity and unim- 
peached venteity r.s placed them beyond all suspicion of any 
design to }>»it mi imposture upon others, — if they were men, 
who 8hc»wed the sincerity of their own conviction by acting 
under tl;e uniform influence of the extraordinary works which 
they bore witncs.s to, in ex|»ress contradiction to all their for- 
mer prt)i< dices and ni(».<i tavoured notions; in express con- 
tradiction I) every flattering prospect of worldly honour, 
profit, and udvanUi«io, either for themselves or for theii 
niends ; and w4ien they could not but be previously assurt d 
that ignominy, persecution, misery, and even death itself 
most probaM v would attend the constant and invariable per- 
severance in their testimony : — 11. If these witnesses, in or- 
der that iheir evidence might have the greater weight with a 
doubtin<4 w( rhl (r,\v\\ nation being already in possession of 
an established reiiirion), were themselves enabled to perform 
such extraordinary works, as testified the clear and indispu- 
table interposition ef a divine power in favour of their vera- 
city; ?nd after having undergone the severest afflictions, 
vexatio: s, and tonnents, at length laid down their lives, in 
confimiatioii of the truth of the facts asserted by them : — 
12. If the evhience for such miracles, instead of growing 
less and les>< by the lapse of ages, increases with increasing 
years ! — 13. If those persons, who both testify and adnut 
them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else buttheii 
own salvation and that of their brethren ; and, on the other 
hand, if they are persuaded that their salvation is inconsistp 
ent with imposture and deceit . — 14. If great multitudes of 
the contemporaries of these witnesses, men of almost all na- 
tions, tempers, and professions, were persuaded by them 
that these tacts were really performed in the manner related, 
and gave the strongest testimony, which it was in theii 
power to give, of the firmness of their belief of them, both 
by immediately breaking through all their ancient attach- 
ments and connections of friendships, interest, country, and 
even of relijjion. ;;nd by acting in express contradiction to 
them : — 15. If the rovoiutions introduced in the moral ano' 
reli^ous world, since the period wherein these facts are said 
to have happened, have been just such as they would, pro- 
bably, have been, upon a supposition of the truth of them, 
and cannot possibly be accounted for from any other adequaie 
cause:— I (J. If those who refuse to acknowledge all thcs.j 
miracul.>u8 initters of fact, must unavoidably fallinto a^nat 
numberof S'lf-evident contradictions, as, for instance, -to Ij*- 
lieve tlu't tlie t'-i^fsf among men are the most fooL'sh, and the 
most cunsi'in' the most deceitful : — 17. If all these matters of 
fact are so strictly united to one anoUier, that it is impossible 
to admit the one without acknowledging the other also ; ar.d so 
inseparably interwoven with some otlwr indisputable matters 
of fact, that they cannot be called in question without re- 
nouncing our sense and reason : — 18. Lastly, if we have all the 
proof, which the oxactest rules of tlie severest criticism can 
requiro, to evince that no alterations have been rnnde in the 
original records and writings left us by these wimesses in 
any material article of their evidence, siace tbeir first publi 
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catioiu eiiher through accident or design ; but that they hare 
!>pt^n transmittal to us in ail their gennine purity, as they 

were left by their authors. -In such a situation of things, 

where so great a variety of circumstances, where indeed all 
imaginable circumstances, mutually concur to confirm, 
strengthen, and supjiort each other's evidence, and concentre, 
^s it*were, in attestation of the same interestinor series of 
events, with jut a sinjjle ar^ment on the other side, but the 
mere extraordinariness of me facts, — shall we not be justly 
accused of indulging in an unreasonable incredulity in deny- 
ing our assent to them 1 And will not such incredulitv be 
as dangerous as it is ridiculous t If facts attested in so clear, 
decisive, and unexceptionable a manner, and delivered down 
to posterity with so many conspiringr sic^ns and monuments 
of truth, are, nevertlieless, not to be l)elieved ; it is impossi- 
ble for the united wisdom of mankind to point out any evi- 
dence of historical events, which will justify a wise and cap- 
tious man for giving credit to them, — and, consequently, 
with regard to past ases, all will be clouds and thick dark- 
ness to us ; sdl will be hesitation and scepticism : nor will 
any thing be credible, which comes not confirmed to us by 
the report of our own senses and experience. In short, where 
there is the strongest assurance of the existence of any par- 
ticular series of past facts,gwhich we are capable of acquir- 
ing, according to the present frame of our nature, and the 
state of things in ^e world, to reject these facts after all, and 
to pretend to excuse ourselves from not believing them, upon 
the bare suspicion of a possibility that they may be fdse, is 
a most absurd contradiction to the principles of common 
sense, and to the universal practice ofmankind.' 

XL A Comparison of the Scripture Miracles with pre- 
tended Pagan and Popish Miracles. 

Notwithstanding^ the mass of evidence above adduced, the 
opposers of revelation have endeavoured to weaken its force, 
or, raUier, to set it aside altogether, by insinuating that there 
are particular accounts of miraculous racts, which are as well 
authenticated as those related in the Scriptures, and that the 
latter are to be r^ exited as false and incredible. But coun- 
terfeited miracles are no proof that there never were real mi- 
racles; and the more these pretended miracles are investi- 
gated, the more defective is the evidence adduced for them. 
For, 

1. In ihejirtt place, the scene of most of them is laid in dis- 
tant countries and remote ages ; whereas the miracles, recorded 
in the Scriptures, were wrought in an age and period whose 
history is well known, and as fully ascertained as the history of 
the last century. 

2. Secondlyy the more ancient heathen miracles are ac- 
knowledged, by the advenaries of Christianity, to have been 
performed in ages of gro« ignorance, when the common people 
were very liable to he deceived. They were solitary exertions 
of power, rarely attempted, which could not be subjected to the 
test of a rigorous scrutiny, being in almost ereiy instance wrought 
in secret recesses of the temples, generally in Uie night-time, and 
before only one or two persons who had come with the expecta- 
tion of seeing a miracle, and so might easily be imposed upon ; 
or who, being the accomplices of the priests in their firauds, were 
hired to announce that a miracle had taken place. Whereas 
the miracles related in the Scriptures were wrought before jnulti- 
tudes, who had every possible opportunity of investigating them, 
and most of whom were adversaries to the persons by whom the 
miracles were wrought 

3. Thirdly t the heathen priests, being mostly persons of high 
rank, were regarded with the utmost veneration by the common 
people, who would eagerly and implicitly receive every account 
of miracles said to be wrought by them. In like manner, such 
miracles, as their sovereigns and legislators pretended to perform, 
were readily and implicitly received by the multitude; and even 
persons of better understanding, firom fear or flattery, mi^t 
afiect to believe them. This circumstance completely discredits 
the tyro miracles taid to be performed by Vespasian at Alexan- 
dria, during his contest for the empire, and which are examined 
in a subsequent page. In short, it is certain that none of the 
heathen miracles underwent any proper examination; while 
&0S0 of Christ and his apostles, who had no lustre of birth or 
dignity to dazzle or procure the veneration of the multitude, 
were subjected to the strictest possible examination of their ad- 
versaries, who in no one instance could gainsay or deny them. 

4. Fourthly J the heathen miracles were performed for the sup- 
port of the established religion, and were all engrafted upon the 

! Abbadio, TnM de la V^riti de la Religion Chreiieane, tome U. pp. 
147—149. Squire's iDdMTerenoe for Religion inexcusable, sect. 4& 



superstitious notions and prejudices of the vulgar, who were 
therefore, disposed to receive them : hence, they gained an easy 
reception amongst them. But the miracles recorded in the Bible 
were opposed to all tha then estaMished religions in the world* 
and those wrought by Christ and his apostles actually overthrew 
the religious establishments of all countries. So that, if they 
forced themselves on the belief of mankind, it vras merely by thf 
power of the irresistiblo evidence with which they were aocom 
panied. 

5. In the jyth place, the heathen miracles are vouched to us 
by no such testimony as can induce a prudent man to give them 
any credit. They are not reported by any eye-witnesses of them, 
nor by any persons on whom they were vrrought Those who 
relate them do not even pretend to have received them from ey^ 
witneiises : we know them only by a number of vague reports, 
the original of which no one can exactly trace. Thus, the mi- 
racles ascribed to Pythagoras were not reported untU several hun- 
dred years after his death, and those of Apollonins one hundred 
years after his death. 11^ indeed, any of the heathen miracles, 
whether ancient or modem, had any witnesses, none of them 
ti a veiled from country to country ; none of them published these 
miracles under persecution ; none of them sealed their testimony 
concerning them with their blood. In all these respects, the 
evidence attending the Christian miracles has infinitely the ad- 
vantage of the proofs by which the heathen wonders are sup- 
ported. The miracles of Christ are vouched to posterity by the 
testimony of many eye-witnesses, who preached in every country 
immediately after they were wrought; who all concurred in the 
same reports ; and who had no temptations from interest to foi^ge 
such stories, but rather irmumerable temptations to the contrary, 
because, by preaching the history of their master, they every 
where exposed themselves to the severest persecution, and often 
to death itsel£ Further, these witnesses to the miracles of Jesna 
rendered their testimony credible, by performing similar miracles, 
so that when mankind saw what things they accomplished, they 
could entertain no doulA concerning the other. These miracles 
were also recorded by four historians, whose memoirs not only 
agree in the accounts they give of Christ's miracles, but are also 
confirmed by the reports given of them by numerous other eye- 
witnesses, in their discourses to the Gentiles, among whom thej 
travelled and preadied. 

6. Lattly, the more ancient heathen miracles were nowhero 
credited by the intelligent and judicious; and the belief of theai 
among the vulgar, produced no etktta by which the certain per^ 
tuation entertained by mankind concerning them could be do- 
monstrated. They were wrought to confirm no doctrine, or else 
to establish idolatry, and consequently could not be done fay di- 
vine power. On the contrary, the testimony of the apostles aod 
eye-witnesses of the Christian miracles was embraced by thou- 
sands in every country, among whom were many persons distin- 
guished by their birth, their learning, and their good sense; and 
all of whom forsook the religion in which they had been edu- 
cated, and embraced the Christian profession; though such con- 
duct exposed them to the severest persecutions and sufiferinga^ 
and even to loss of life. 

The preceding facts and reasoning equally destroy the 
credit of the lyin^ uxmders,* which have been appealed to in 
behalf of Christianity itself. They were all performed in 
support of the faith established, ana, what is wor^y of no- 
tice, they happened for the nwit part in the night-time, at the 
sepulchres of the martyrs, or in deserts, or in the recesses 
ofchurches, and before tw witnesses. Or, if a single witness 
or two were admitted, they were generally friends to the 
cause, on account of which the miracle was to be exhibited ; 
and therefore they were in a disposition to be imposed upon 
by every cimning pretender. Further, as these miracles were 
performed in support of a religion already believ^ by Uie 
multitude to be divine, the reports of wonders, said to be 
wrought in its behalf, would have been eagerly credited with- 
out examination. . Or, if any one, more ludicious than the 
rest, entertained any doubts concerning them, he might re- 
frain from publishing his semple^, out of respect to the cause 
in which he was enffaged. On this account they suffered 
the reports of such uangs to pass uncontradictea : or, per- 
haps, out of a mistaken zeal, they joined the multitude in 
spreading reports of matters, from which so much credit re- 
dounded to the whole body.' Such is the evidence of the 

• 2 Tbess. U. 9. Tifuru ^tvitvs : which words, Grotias rif btljr observes, 
do not mesa/ate miroelm, but miracles which encablish ftlw doctrines. 

■ Ths sntHwa*«ta of CbnstiaiiUy hsve triamphantly demaoded, at vthat 
time miracles ceased to be perfbrmedl And, why are they not «»o«r 
wroofhtl These oQestlonB admit of easy and safisfaclory answers. Tlie 
miracles maj be aaid to cease, wiih respect to^Q||r bellei; wbes we » 
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fiUse miracles meatiooed bj some of the ancient Christiiiis. 
Tliejr emu lay daim to none of the proofs by which the miia- 
des of Jesus and his apostles are established; and the mira- 
cles taid to have taken place in modem times are, if possible, 
slUl more destitute of evidence.! Besides all the marks of 
evidence above mentioned, by which the ancient frauds are 
conAited, they have stains peculiar to themselves, by which 
their oedibility is utterly destroyed.^ 

Let OS now apply the preceding tests to the principal 

lairacies ascribed to pagans and to the Romish church, 

which have been brought forward by the opposers of revela- 

tioo, with the insidious but fruitless design of invalidating 

ihe credibility of the Gospel miracles. The chief pretenders 

to Duracks amoo£ the ancient heathens were Aristeas, Py- 

tha^gocas, Akxander of Pontus, Vespasian, and Apollonius 

ryansos: and if we examine the miracles ascribed to them. 

we shall find that they were either trifling or absurd, and 

were wrooffht not to promote the honour of God and the good 

oC maakiBtf ; and that these miracles were neither desiraed 

to coofinn any useful doctrine, nor to reform mankind Trom 

WBDamatm and vice, but to gain reputation with the vulgar, 

aad to ftrike men with astonishment. 

[Lj Herodotus relates, that he heard a story told at Pro- 
cowifsnt, that Aristeas died there, but that his body could 
MC be found for seven years ; that, afterwards, he appeared 

bagat •dtaiu aaiisliM^torjr eTidence of their conttnQatioa. That miraculous 
|ic««n vere exercised aAer the death of the apostles, on certain occasions, 
If a6et supported by the unanimous and successive teslimonj of the fo- 
tfeendowB to the rel^ of the emperor Julian. In the apostolical M%e mira- 
cles were fir«qQ«iU; ia the succeedinf century their number decreaxed, 
but aQI «e liare eatufiactory evidence, in the appeals made to them by the 
Christian apoiogwtjL that they trere actually per^rmed. (See particularly 
Teitaffiaa'a Apolofia, c. 22., and the Ocutms of Mlnutios Felix, c. 27., and 
bIk» the referencen in Mr. Kelt's BamiMon Lectures, p. !▼. of the Notes and 
AsAhorkieB.) In the third century onljr a few traces remained of superna- 
tva] interposition ; and after that time we have no authentic testimony for 
the worki^ of miraclea, with the exception of the miraculous frustration 
sf the emperor Jolian's mad attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, 
which is so clearly attested by heathen adversaries as well as bv tccle&i- 
aatical wrtcers, tbnt the sceptical historian of the Decline and ndl of Ihe 
■oo^ Eiapire (tfaoogh he attempts to invaUdate some of its proo^ and in- 
sinnaies a -mvol of impartial authorities) is compelled not only to ac know- 
led^ Ihe graeral &ct, but also many of the particular circui:;5:a.".ceg by 
iriHch it wna accompanied and distinguished. In reply to the (Question- 
Why me not minclea now wrouchtY— we remarit that, the design of mi- 
to confirm and authorize the Christian reli);ion, there is no 



__x any occasion for them, now that it is fstablished in tlie world, and 

is dafly exLending ita triamphs in the heathen lands by the divine blessing 
so the prii^clKfl gospel Besides, if they were continued, they would be 
af BO Qse, because their force and influence would be lost by the frequen- 
cy of them ; for, miracles being a sensible suspension or controlment of— 
ordertalioa from — the established course or laws of nature, if they were 
repHBed on every occasion, all distinctions of natural and supematurai 
weokl sanisii, and we ahould be at a loss to say, which were the ordinary 
and wtecb the extraordinary works of Providence. Moreover, it is probable 
ibsi, a they were continued, they would be of no use, because those per- 
answbo refiue to be convinced by the miracles recorded in the New 
Tetfaaeat, would not be convinced by any new ones : for it is not from 
waefc of evidence, bat from want of sincerity, and out of passion and preju- 
(feeettet any man rejects the miracles related in the Scriptures ; and the 
saBe«asf of sincerity, the same passions and prejudices, would make him 
rcMl aoj proof; any miracle whatever. Lastly, a perpetual power of work- 
■i of niraeles would in all ages give occasion to continual impcstures, 
whOeiiwoald rescind and reverse all the settled laws and constitutions of 
P iuvid f c e. Frequent miracles would be thought to proceed more fnim 
sasK defect In Batare than from the particular interposition of the Deity ; 
Md aen would l>ecome atheists by means of them, rather than Christians. 
The lopies hero briefly noticed are more fiillT disrussed by Bn. Newton. 
Werfcs. vol. vi. pp. 193—208.. and by Dr. Jenkin in his Reasonableness or 
the Chrisciaa Rolifion, vol. il. pp. 481-494. 

* The BKMCt diatiaguished miracles, which arc credited by the church 
•f Borne, are tboae attributed to Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order 
•f icsoics, and to Francis Xavier. one of his earliest associates, who was 
saiana e d the ApoaUe of the Indies. Neither of these men, during their 
Itcs, claimed the power of working miracles. Xavier, indeed, in his cor- 
nspoBdence with his friends during his mi-^sinn, not only made no mention 
sfoiracles, bat expressly disclaimed all supernatural assistance. Ribade- 
vni, a Jesoit and contemporary with Loyola, in the earliest account cf his 
fifc, csoCessed that Loyola had not wrought any miracles, and anticipated 
Ac ahjtrfioni which might be urged from this cirrumstanre agninst his 
dnas la asintahip ; bat fifteen years afterwards, when Loyola's ranonl7.a- 
liea an ia afitation, he retracted this acknowledgment, arui mentioned a 
variety W miracles which he said harl been wrought by him. The insin- 
cerity sad frand of this statement are severely exposed by Bayle, in his 
Dica' rarr. art. Loyola, note (^.) The eartiest life of Xavier was not ptib- 
IMt^tauMohovHL forty years afier his death ; and il is to be observed, that, 
af the ottnerous miracles which are ascribed to him, the scene of anion 
im hid at a frcal distance from the country where they were first reported : 
bcaMT s^ypoff eJ to have been performed in China and Japan, but reported 
Mdbefiered only in Europe, where the persons to whom they were pro- 
poned (being unavoitteblr deprived of all opportunities of examining them 
aad asc^mkifaig the truth) were liable to be imposed upon by those whose 
prtsMe '^teresta were connected with the propagation of an imposture. On 
the ^haelas ascribed to Loyola and Xavier. see Bp. Douglas's Criterion, 
pp. 64— 7B. In the Christian observer for 1817 (vol. xvl. pp. 782—790), there 
are aome excellent strictures on a popish miracle, pretended to have been 
WTDoght on one Winifred White at St Winifred's Well. And in the British 
Ci^ for 1923 (voU xix. N. fl. pp. 43—67.), the reader will find some acute 
on a pretended miracle, said to have been wrought on an English 
r Cbeuiaford, in Boots, by Prince Alexsnder Hohenlohe, residing 

JTW, in Germany. 

■» lla.:knicht*8 Truth of the Gospel History, pp. 361—3/3. 



mud nude yeraes, and then dnappeaied : and that three hunt 
dred and forty years after this tie was seen at Metapontum, 
where he erected an altai to Apollo, and a statue for himself 
close by it, telling them that he had once been the crow 
which accompanied Apollo into Italy ; after which he vanish- 
ed affaia. Tne pretended resurrection of this man was com- 
pared by Celsus with that of Jesus Christ; but how absurd 
IS it to compare a stoiy, which has every mark of fiction, 
with the accounts of Christ's resurrection! For, in the first 
place, Herodotus, who Jir$t mentions it, did not write till 
/oiMT hundred and ten years after it; secondly, he gives it 
only on hearsay ; and, lastly, it is an idle tale, to which ne 
man of sense can give the least credit; it being impossible 
that any Metapontine, then living, eouid know a man who 
had been dead nearly jfbur centuries before.' 

[ii.] Occurrences equally extravagant as these are related 
of Fythagoras, as that he foretold to some fishermen the 
exact number of fish which they had caught, and having paid 
them for them, commanded the men to return them anve to 
the 8t a :* that he detained the savage Daunian bear, and hav- 
ing feil it with maize and acorns, compelled it by an oath no 
long;er to touch anv living thing ; that by whispering in the 
ear of an ox wliicn was eating green beans at Tarentum, he 
not only caiisid iho beast to refrain from Uiem, but that the 
latter ntvor afu r tasU'd them ;* and that he showed to the 
Scythian philosopher, Abaris, his golden thij|;h, telling him 
he had come down from heaven, ana assumeda human form, 
for the purpose of remedyinff and benefiting the condition r( 
mankind.^ ^Similar extraorainary things are related of Pv- 
thagoras by his biographer Porphyry; who, as well as lam- 
blichus, ainrms, that he communicated the power of workfhg 
miracles to others. On these assertions we remark. 1. That 
Porphyry and lamblichus (who compiled their liv s of the 
philosopher (mly tomething more than eiehi hund td y^am 
▲FTKR his death) wrote at a time when die miracles of the 
Gospel were known throughout the Itoman empire, pnd were 
every where appealed to as the proofs of the Christian reli- 
gion ; — '2, That those authors themselves vnrote in the e< n- 
Uuversy between tlie Gentiles and Christians ;— 3. That their 
principal design in publishing their memoirs of P^-ihagonis 
was to discredit the Christian miracles, by placing miracles, 
equal or greater, as they imagined, in opposition to them. It 
cannot, therefore, excite astonishment it, while they had this 
end in view, they made the competition as close as they 
could, and endeavoured to give the preference to their hero ;-^ 
4. Lastly, the power of "working miracles, pretended to be 
imparted by Pythagoras, consisted only in the secrets of 
magic and mcantation. 

nii.] In order to show how easy it is for cunning and im- 
pudence to impose on the credulity of barbarians, Mr. Hume 
mtroduces the story of Alexander of Pontus, an interpreter 
of iEsculapius and a fortune-teller, and compares this juggler 
to the apostle Paul. Alexander, however, first practised his 
impositions, not among the philosophers of Athens, but. 
among the rude and ignorant Paphlagonians ; while Paul 

g reached at Corinth, at Rome, and at Athens, before the 
toics and Epicureans, and ever, before the Areopagus, the 
most venerable judicature in Greece. Further, Alexander 
founded his impositions on the established superstitions; 
while the apostle, by propagating a nj»w religion, encoun- 
tered the prejudices and incurred the hatred of uie heathens. 
Alexander enriched himself, while the apostle (it is well 
known) laboured with his hands for his own support. Last- 
ly, Paul wrought his miracles, and pnarhed Christ crucijitd^ 
before the enemies of the Gospel, verj- many of whom were 
men of learning ; while the Fontian jnofgler exhibited his 
wonders only before those who were thorough believers in 
the popular system: and his nocturnal mysteries were al- 
ways introduced with an avaunt to atheists, Christians, and 
Epicureans; none of whom could have been present at them 
without exposing themselves to certain danger.^ 

[iv.] But the principal instance noticed by Mr. Hume and 
his copyists, and which he affirms to be the best attested in 
all profane historj', is that of the miracle said to have been 
performed by the emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
in curing a blind man by means of his spittle, and a man 
who was lame in his hand by the touch of his foot. The 
transaction is thus related by Tacitus : — " One of the com- 

» Herodot. lib. iv. cc. 11, 15. vol, i pp 2r>l, 2r>.'. o^iit. Oxon. Bp. Leng, af 

the Boyle Lecture!*, vol. lu. p. 13:?. folu. edit. • . ^ , u » 

* lambUchus's Life of Pythatforas, iran.-lated liy Mr. Taylor, chap. viU 

^*» Ibid. chap. xiii. pp. 40, 41. • Ibid, clwip. xix. pp. 67, 68. 

1 Campbell on the Miracles, p«rt ii. sect. 4. pp. 153— let 
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moo people of Alexandria, known to be diseased in his eyes, 
by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom that super- 
stitious nation worship above all other gods, prostrated him- 
self before the emperor, earnestly implorinff from him a 
remedy for his blindness, and entreating, that he would doijrn 
to anoint with his spittle his cheeks and the balls of his eyes. 
Another, diseased in his hsind, requested, by tlie admonition 
of the same god, that he might be touched by the foot of the 
emperor. Vespasian at first derided and despised their ap- 
plication ; afterwards, when they continued to urge their pe- 
titions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of 
vanity ; and at other times, by the earnest supplication of the 
patients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to 
nope for success. At length he commanded an inquiry to be 
made by the physicians, whether such a blindness and de- 
bihty were vincible by human aid. The report of the phy- 
sicians cont^ned various points ; that in the one, the power 
of vision was not destroyed, but would return, if the obsta- 
cles were removed; that in the other, the diseased joints 
might be restored, if a healing power were applied ; that it 
was perhaps agreeable to the gjods to do this ; that the em- 
peror was elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that the credit 
of the success would be the emperor's, the ridicule of the 
disappointment would fall upon the patients. Vespasian, 
believing that every thing was in tlie power of his fortune, 
and that nothing was any longer incredible, whilst the multi- 
tude' which stood by eagerly expected the event, with a 
countenance expressive ofjoy, executed what he was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and 
iiffht returned to the blind man. Thry, who were present, 
r^ate both these cures, even at this nnie, when there is 
nothing to be gained by lying."' 

Such 18 the narrative of the historian, and how little the mira- 
cles related by him are entitled to credibility will easily appear 
from the following considerations : — 1. Supposing the fact of 
this application to Vespasian to have really taken place as 
Tacitus relates, the deai^ of them W&s both political and inie- 
rested .- it was to ffive weight to the authority of Vespasian,then 
recently elevated to the Sirone of imperial Rome by the great 
men and the army, and to induce the belief that his elevation 
was approved by the gods. Not so tlie miracles of Christ 
and the apostles, which alike exposed their property and 
their persons to ruin. 2. Tacitus did not write from ocular 
inspection and personal examination of the men ; but twenty- 
$even years afterwards, wrote from hearsay at Home, an ac- 
count of transactions which had taken place at iVlexandria, 
in Egypt : on the contrary, the narratives of the Christian 
miracles were published in the very countries, and almost 
immediately after the time, when the miracles had actually 
been vmrought, and when manypersons were living who had 
witnessed them. 3. Though Ticitus mentions the miracles 
of Vespasian, he does not say that he saw them, or even be- 
lieved that they were performed ; nay, he very plainly insinu- 
ates that he did not believe them to be real. 4. The diseases 
were not absolutely incurable: this is manifest from the 
declarations of the physicians, who told Vespasian that the 
tight of th^ blind man uxis not extinct, and that the lame 
man's joints might recover their strength; and between 
whom, the emperor, and the patients, the whole seems to 
have been concerted. But the miracles wrouf^ht by Christ 
J were perforniei cu diseases and other cases which no human 
skill could relieve. 5. Lastly, consider the witnesses. The 
miracles of Vespasian were not (like the Christian miracles) 
performed in the presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, 
who scrutinized them with the utmost rigour, and yielded a 
reluctant acknowledgment of their reality ; but the witnesses 
of them were the followers and flatterers of Vespasian, 
and the ignorant and superstitious Alexandrians, who were 
wholly devoted to the worship of Serapis, and to his interest. 
[v.] The last instance of pagan miracles which we shall 
notice is that of Apollonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who was bom about the time of the Christian ©ra ; 
but whose life was not written till Ttwre than a century after 
his death by Philostratus, who received his information part- 
ly from report, and partly from the commentaries of Damis, 
tne companion of Apollonius. In this work, besides a imm- 
ber of monstrous, ridiculous, and silly wonders, Philostratus 
has related many things which resemble tlie miracles of 
Jesus, as that Apollonius cured diseases, expelled demons, 
gave sight to the blind, raised the dead, and foretold nume- 
rous remarkable events. The book of Philostratus was com- 

1 Tacitus, H'lit. lib. iv. c. 81. The same is also related by Suetonius in 
Vespasian, c. 8. who says the man was lame in his leg*,— not in his hand^ 
9B Tacitus sajs. 



piled at the request of the empress Julia Domna, who hated 
the Christians : the remarks, therefore, which have already 
been made on the biographers of Pythagoras may be applied 
to him.* To which we may add, Uiat Apollonius was ridi- 
culed as an impostor by the heathen philosopher Luciaa, 
who wrote twenty years before Philostratus, and that no use 
was made of his pretended miracles for the disoaragement of 
Christianity until the commencement of the fourth century : 
when Hierocles, governor of Bithynia^ a man of learning, 
and a principal instigator of the persecution under Dioclesian. 
conceived the design of showing the futility of the miracles 
of Christ as proofs of a divine mission, by opposing to them 
other performances equally^ beyond the reach of human 
powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, equally well 
authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt either to 
call in question the genuineness of the books ot the New 
Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought by Jesus 
Christ; and his work, which was founded on the narrative of 
Philostratus, was answered at the time by Eusebius, in a 
tract that is still extant 

[vi.] The next instance produced by Mr. Hume is the 
miracle pretended to have been wrougnt at Saragossa, and 
mention^ by the cardinal De Retz. His words, literally 
translated, are,^'^ In that church they showed me a man, 
whose business it was to light the lamps, of which they have 
a prodigious number, telling me, that he had been seen seven 
yeare at the gate with one leg only. I saw him there witfj 
two."3 From this relation it is evident that the cardinal did 
not attach any credit to the story : he did not examine the 
man himself concerning the fact This miracle indeed was 
vouched by all the canons of the church, and the whole com- 
pany in town were appealed to for a confirmation of it, wh(un 
the cardinal found, by their zealous devotion, to be thorough 
believers of Ae miracle. But though those ecclesiastics ay- 
pealed to the company in the town, it is clear from DeRetz^s 
own account that ne did not ask any man a single question 
on the subject It is easy to conceive that such a story, 
managed by the priests and backed by their authori^, would 
obtain credit with the ignorant populace; esnecially in a 
country where the bquisition was then in lull power, — 
where the superatitions and prejudices of the people, and the 
authority of the civil magistrate, were all combined to support 
the credit of such mirades, — and where it would not only 
have been extremely dangerous to make a strict inquiry into 
them, but even the expressing of the least doubt concerning 
them might have exposed the inquirer to the most terrible o? 
all evils and sufferings.'' 

[vii.] The last example of pretended miracles to be ad- 
duced is, those reported to have been wrought at the tomb of 
the Abb^ de Pans, and in which both Mr. Hume and his 
co|m8ts in later times have exulted, as if they were alone 
sufficient to destroy the credit of the miraculous facts record- 
ed in the New Testament. The circumstances of these 
pretended miracles are as follows : — 

While controversies ran high in France between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists,^ about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Abbe de Paris, an opulent and zealous Jansenist, 
gave the whole of his income to the poor ; and, clothing 
himself in rags, lay on the ground, fed on black bread, water, 
and herbs, and employed watchings and penances to macerate 
his body. On his death, in May, 1727, his party canonized 
him, and pretended that miracles were wrought at his tomb ; 
whither thousands flocked and practised grimaces and con- 
vulsions in so disorderly and ridiculous a manner, that the 
government of France was at length obliged to put a stop to 
this delusion, by ordering the church-yard, in wnich he was 
interred, to be walled up m January, 1732. Accounts of the 
cures said to have been wrought at the Abba's tomb were 
collected and published by M. de Montgeron, a counsellor of 
the parliament at Paris, in Uiree quarto volumes ; which were 
critically examined, and the delusions were exposed as soon 
as they appeared. On these pretended miracles (which were 
parallelea with those of Jesus Christ!) we may remark, 
1. That they were extolled as real before ihey were subjected 
to examination; and that when investigated at first, they 



• Campbell on Miracles, pn. 161—169. Bp. Douglas's Criterion, pp. 4 
0. Paley'sEridences, vol. i. pp. 8&1— 3(S In the Enejclopaedia Me 
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CO. Paley'sEridences, vol. 1. pp. 8&1— 3(S In tHie Enejclopaedia Metro- 
politana, vol x. pp. 619—614., there is an able article on the character and 
pretended miracles o( Apollonius Tyanfl&us, in the course of which the 
Huhject of miracles is discussed at considerable lentth. 

• Mt-moires dn Cardinal de Retz. Livre iv. Pan 1664. 

• Campbell on the Miracles, pp. 170—181. 

• These were a sect of Romanists, in France, who adopted the opinioiM 
of Jansenius concerning grace and predestination, which were o^iosed b? 
the Jesuits. 
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jrcie tried before persons who were predisposed to fayour 
the Jansenists or appellants :*-3. Montgeron, who collected 
the cures said to be wrouffht at the tomb, produced vouchers 
for only eight or nine : wtiile some continued there for days 
asd even months, without receiving any benefit: — 3. The 
number reported to be cured was but small; nor is there 
anj proof that this small number was cured by the pseudo- 
•amt^s intercesMon. The imposture of those pretended mira- 
cles was detected by the anmblshop of Pans in one single 
instance; and the archbishop of Sens and others, in more 
than twenty instances, discovered the artifice by which it 
was supported :— 4. The patients were so affected by their 
devotion, the place, and the sympathy of the mnltituae, that 
many were thrown into convulsions, which in certain circum- 
■tancco mi^ produce a removal of disorders occasioned by 
Q^UuGlioik : — 9. All who implored the aid of the Ahh6 were 
nol cured ; while Christ and the aposUes never failed in any 
case, aad woe never convicted of imposture in a single in- 
stance : and it was objected at the time, and never refuted by 
his fiiods, that the prostrations at his tomb produced more 
diseases than they cur^ .-—6. Christ^s miracles were wrought 
in a grave and decent, in a great but simple manner, be- 
comn^ ooe sent of God, without any absurd or ridiculous 
og r p a ooi e s, or superstitious observances. But the miracles 
of die Abb^ de Paris were attended with circumstances that 
^ all the marks of superstition, and which seemed de- 
signed and fitted to strike Uie imagination. The earth of 
ha tomb was oHen employed, or &e water from the ^ell 
of his house. Nine days devotion was constantly used, 
aid frequently repeated again and again by the same per- 
sons: — i. All the cures recorded by Montgeron as duly at- 
tested w^e partial and gradual, and were such as might nave 
been effected by natural means. Not one of them una tit- 
fianianeous. The p&aons at the Abba's tomb never attemot^ 
sd to raise the dead, nor is there any evidence that either tne 
blind or the deaf were actually cured there. The notary, 
who receiiied affidavits relative to those miracles, was not 
ohbged to know the names of the persons who made them, 
DOT whether they gave in their own or only fictitious names : — 
8. The cares wrought at the tomb were not inde]>endent of 
seeood causes ; most of the devotees had been using medi- 
does befsre, and continued to use them during their applica- 
tKMis to the supposed saint ; or their distemners had aoated 
befise tiiey determined to solicit his help : — 9. Some of the 
eoies att^ted were incomplete, and the relief granted in 
otheis was only temporary; but the cures wrought oy Christ 
aad his apostles were complete and permdheni ,-^—10. Lastly, 
the do^n of the miracles ascribed to the Abb^ de Paris was 
neither important nor was it worthy of God. The miracles 
of Christ and of his apostles, as we have already seen, were 
nieaded to prove the divine authority of the most excellent 
rS^oq : those reported of the Abb^ to answer the purposes 
sC a yixtj. The former answered the end for which they 
wen designed : the latter raised a prejudice against Jansen- 
isoi, atd cuvided its adherents, several of whom were nro- 
rcked at tiie frauds of their party, and bitterly reproached 
and accused each other. The moment the civil power inter- 
feed to pot an end to the impostures they ceased ; but all 
the powers cm earth, both civil and sacerdotal, could not ar- 
rest the progress of Christianity, or put a stop to the wonder- 
fid works WTonght in confirmation of it. To conclude, with 
regard to the attestations given to Christianity, all was wise, 
ooDsiBtent, worthy of God, and suited to the end for which it 
was designed ; but the other is a broken incoherent scheme, 
v^kich cannot be reconciled to itself, nor made to consist with 
the wisdom and harmony of the divine proceedings. The 
■nndes of Christ, therefore, are indisputably true; but 
those ascribed to the Abb£ de Paris are totally destitute of 
reality, and are utteriy unworthy of belief.* 



SECTION nL 

ON PROPHECY. 

L Pvphecy defined^ — The highett evidence that can he given 
ofDroine Bevelation^—'lL Difference between the pretended 
predietione of the heathen eraclee and the propheciee con- 
tained in the Scripturee* — ^IIL On the Ute and Intent of 

< Campbell on IfomcleB, pp. 181—203. Vemet, Traits de U V«rH« de la 
Eelk. Cbkt. torn. vi. pp. 63-135. Ubnd'a View of the DeiMical Writers, 
«oL 1. TO. 319—336. 4th edit Bp. Doaclu'i Criterion, pp. 132—233. : in pp. 
S3}— 2%. be baa aome obaerraliooa on the pretended miraclea of the 
Vrmeh propfaeta. 



Prophecy. — IV. On the Chain of Prophecy 4 — Cla»9\fication 
of the Scripture Prophecie; — Class 1. Prophecies relating" 
to the Jevfith JSTation in particular, — 1. Jlbraham, — ^2. /ai 
maeL — 3. Settlement of the ItraeUtet in Canaan, — 4. PrO" 
diction* of Motet relative to the et^fferingtt captivitietj anm 
present state of the Jevs — 6. JBirth of Josiah foretold, ana 
hit dettruction of idolatry, — 6. Itaiafit Prediction of the 
utter tubvertion of idolatry among the Jextt, — 7. Jeremiako 
Prediction of ZedekiaKt captivity and death, — 8. Exekiefe 
Prediction of the Calamitiet of the Jewtj inflicted by tk» 
Chaldttane, — 9. Domett Prediction of the Profanatton of 
the Temple by Jntiochut Epiphanet, &c.^lO. Hotea*t iV#- 
diction of the pretent ttate of the Jewt* — Class IL Prs- 
pheciet relating to the patient or Empiret that -were neigh- 
bouring to the Jettt, — 1. Tyre, — ^2. Egypt4 — 3. Ethiopia.-^ 
4. JSi'ineveh, — 6. Jiabylon^~-6, The four great monarchiee, 
—Class III. Prophecie* directly announcing the Mettiahf 
their jyiimber^ Variety^ ami Minute CircumttantiaUty. — 1. 
That the Messiah Vfat to come, — t. The Time. — 3. Tlte 
Place of hit Coming. — 4. Hit Birth and Manner of Life 
and Doctrine. — ft. ///* Sufferingt and Death. — 6. Bit Re^ 
turrection and „9scension. — 7. The Abolition of the Jewith 
Covenant by that of the Gospel. — The Certainty vith 
•which these Prophecies can only be applied to Christ,— 
Class IV. Prophecies dflivereil by Jesus Christ and hit 
Apostles, — 1. Prophecies of Christ concerning his Death 
and Resurrectionj the Descent of the Holy Spirit, the De- 
ttruction of Jerusalem and its Temple, and the Spread of 
Christianity. — Refutation of objectiont dravn from itt re- 
jection by Je-ws and Gentiles, and from the existence ana 
prevalence of Mohammedism. — 2. Prophecies of the Apos- 
tles concerning the Conniptions of the Gospel by the Church 
of Rome, and the Spread of Infidelity, — V. Refutation of 
objectiont from the alleged obscurity of Prophecy, — Co«- 
cluding obtervationt on the evidence afforded by Prophecy, 

I. Prophecy defined. 

The various criteria and considerations which have been 
stated in the preceding section will enable the impartial in- 
quirer to distinguish between true and false miracles. We 
add, that it is equally easy to distinguish between true and 
false prophecies ; for prophecy is a miracle of knowledge^ a 
declaration^ or description, or representation of something future^ 
beyond the poioer of human sagacity to discern or to caleulate, 
and it is the higher evidence that can be given of supernatural 
communion with the Deity, and of the truth of a revelation from 
God. 

The knowledge of future events is that object, which man, 
with the greatest desire, has the least ability to attain. By 
tracing cause and effect in their usual operations, by observ- 
ing human characters, and by marking present tendencies, 
he may form some plausible conjectures about the future ; 
and an experienced politician, who is thoroughly acquainti^ 
with the circumstances, interests, and tempers both of his 
own community and of those who are his neighbours, will 
frequently anticipate events with a sagacity and success, 
which b^rs some resemblance to direct prescience, and ex- 
cites the astonishment of less penetrating minds. Still, how- 
ever, he is limited to a kind ot contact with present circum- 
stances. That which he foresees must have some connection 
with what he actually beholds, or some dependence on it : 
otherwise his inquiries are vain, and his conjectures idle and 
delusive ; and even within those narrow liimts, how often is 
his penetration baffled, and his wisdom deceived! The 
slightest intrusion of uncommon circumstances, the smallest 
possible deviation from rules, which cannot by any means 
oe rendered exact, destroys the visionary chain which he has 
constructed, and exposes his ignorance to hiinself and others. 
The prescience of Uie most experienced politician, in short, 
bears a close resemblance to that of an experienced general' 
or a skilful chess-player. Judging how he himself, were he 
in his adversary's place, woula act in consequence of one of 
his own movements, he builds upon his adversary's acting 
in the same manner, when placed in the samecircumstaneea; 
and thence, on the presumption of his thus acting, he pro- 
vides against what ne foresees must bo the result of it; anti- 
cipating in this manner the final winding up of the affair, 
even when he is at a considerable distance f^-om its termi- 
nation. Prescience, then, of tho present description, will 
extend just so far as the principle upon which it is built. But 
the deducing of effects from a combination of causes can 
never be carried forwaid to any very remot'^ period : because 
new causes, which themselves affain must be ccmbined, wiU 
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perpetnally spring up; and consequently, as those new 
caoses are as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce 
events from such causes. 

To foresee and foretell future events is ?i miracle of which 
uie testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, because to 
foresee and foretell future events, to which no change of cir- 
eomstances leads, no train of probabilities points, is as much 
beyond the ability of human agents, as to cure diseases with 
a word, or even to raise the dead, which may properly be 
termed miracles of power. That actions of the latter kind were 
ever performed can be proved, at a distant period, only by 
witnesses, against whose testimony cavils may be raised, or 
causes for doubt advanced : but the man, who reads a nro- 
phecy and perceives the corresponding events, is himself the 
witness of the miracle ; he sees that uus it is, and that thus 
by human means it could not possibly have been. A pro- 
phecy yet unfulfilled is a miracle at present incomplete ; and 
these, if numerous, may be considered as the seeds of future 
conviction, ready to grow up and bear their fruit, whenever 
the corresponding facts shall be exhibited on the theatre of 
the world. So Mmirably has this sort of evidence been con- 
trived by the wisdom of God, that in proportion as the l^>se 
of ages might seem to weaken the argument derived from mi- 
racles long since performed, that very lapse serves only to 
strengthen the argument derived from the completion of pro- 
phecy. 

If the books of the Old and New Testament be genuine 
and authentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed, and at or about the times when they pro- 
fess to have been written (and these points have already been 
proved to demonstration), the very numerouspredictions 
which they contain must necessarily be divine. For they are 
a regular chain, extending almost from the beginning to ^e 
end of time ; and many ofthem relate to events so distant, so 
contingent, and so api)arently improbable, that no human 
foresight could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates 
and circumstances that require the most exact accomplish- 
ment, and some are fWfilling to the present time, and before 
our eyes : so that, though this kind of evidence might be ren- 
dered doubtful or suspicious, yet it is daily accumulating, 
and gathering strength as it accumulates. 

U. On Uie Difference between the pretended predictions of 
heatiien oracles tod the prophecies contained in trie Scriptures. 
When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of^which 
is to satisfy some trivial curiosity or abet the designs of some 
ambitious leader, suspicion must necessarily take the alarm. 
This was evidently the character of the ancient oracles. 
However directed, whether by evil men or evil spirits, they 
sertainly spoke as they were paid or intimidated ; and the 
long continued history of ancient times has completely in- 
formed us of the practices by which the priests or the false 
Sods endeavoured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for 
leinselves, by foretelling things to come. " But how did 
tlley conduct tnis difficult trafiHc ? Did they make it hazard- 
ous as well as difficult, by pledging their lives on the truth 
of their predictions 1 Far otherwise : — they had very different 
arts and plans, much more compatible with the conscious- 
ness of being extremely liable to error. In the first place, 
unless a direct appeal to their inspiration was made by direct 
inquiry, they usually observed a prudent silence, liiey ut- 
tered no spontaneous prophecies. In eaying nothing, they 
exposed themselves to no detection ; ana when they were 
obliged to speak, it was always with sufi[icient precaution. 
Obstacles were first thrown in the way of inquiry. By 
magnificent and repeated sacrifices, it was rendered extreme- 
ly expensive. This preliminary had a double advantege : it 
lessened the number of inquirers, and at the same time se- 
cured abundant advantage to the priests. These sacrifices 
were preceded, attended, and followed by many prescribed 
ceremonies ;> the omission or mismanagement of any one of 
which was sufficient to vitiate the whole proceeding. The 

gods were not at all times in a humour to be consulted, 
^rnens were to be taken, and auguries examined, which, if 
unfavourable in any particular, eiflier precluded the inquiry 
tor the present, or reauired further lustrations, ceremonies, 
and sacrifices to purify the person who consulted, and ren- 
dered him fit to receive an answer from the gods, or to bring 
their wayward deities to a temper suitable to the inquiry.*'* 
When indeed answers were given, the heathen oracles nad 
no determinate scheme, and related to detached, unconnected 
events ; while the prophecies of Scripture respect one great 

» Van Dale, De Oraculls, torn. i. p. 3. 

• Dr. Nares'8 Connected View of the Propheciei relative to the Christian 
i^Anreh, p. li. 



scheme, and point to one person, whose family, country, 
character, and circumstances, they announce, long before he 
was bom. The heathen oracles spoke what mlers dictated, 
or what tended to advance the interest of the priests : pre- 
cepts of morality, and rules of just conduct, were seldom— 
if ever— -delivered from the cave, or from the consecrated 
tripos. The purest sentiments prevalent among the pagans 
were either delivered by the philosopher (who had no meana 
of enforcing them), or adorned the pages of the poet : while 
the Hebrew prophets, on the contrary, ooldly reproved kings, 
enforced the purest morality by the most solemn sanctions, 
and suffered rather than gatneoby the predictions which they 
uttered.' They did not prophesy in compliance with the 
wishes or natural propensities of their countrymen ; but op- 
posed their prejudices, by predicting the impending calami- 
ties, the humble state of the Messiah, the rejection of the 
Jews, and the call of the Grentiles. Their prophecies tended 
to one end ; and the total cessation of them, when tiiat end 
w^s answered, proves that they did not owe their accomplish- 
ment to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained, the answers 
given by the heathen oracles were frequently delusive, and 
capable of quite contrary interpretations ; and the most cele- 
brated of them concealed their meaning in such ambiguous 
terms, that they required another oracle to explain them. 
Of this ambiguity several authentic instances are recorded. 
Thus, when Croesus consulted the oracle at Delphi relative 
to his intended war against the Persians, he was told that 
he would destroy a great empire.* This he naturally inter- 
preted of his overcoming the Persians, though the oracle 
was so framed as to admit of an opposite meaning. Cruesus 
made war against the Persians, and was ruined ; and the 
oracle continued to maintain its credit. The answer giyen 
to Pyrrhus, king of E pirns, many ages after, was of yet 
more doubtful interpretation, being conceived in terms so 
ambiguous, that it might either be interpreted thus : — I say 
that thou son ofJEacus canst conquer the liomans, • Thou shati 

f', thou shall return y never shall thou perish in war * or thuS) 
say that the liomans can conquer ihee^ son of ^acus. Thou 
shall gOy thou shall xiever return^ Hum shall perish in war. 
Pyrrhus understood the oracle in the former sense ; he waged 
an unsuccessful war with the Romans, and was overcome : 
yet still the juggling oracle saved its credit. Another re- 
markable instance of the ambiguity of the pretended pro- 
Jhets occurs in I Kings xxii. 5, 6. Jehoshaphat, king of 
udah, and Ahab, king of Israel, havinguniteoi their forces 
against the Syrians, in order to recover Kamoth-Gilead, the 
latter monarch gathered the false prophets together, about four 

• " Happ7 had it been for the heathen world, if, upon the subject of mo* 
rality, their oracles had been invariably silent. The few tentimenia which 
they did deliver were not always ffruunded upon the severe principles of 
reason and truth : they varied with the fluctuation of human opinions, and 
were even accommodated (o the prejudices, the passions, and the vices of 
their votaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the grossest viola- 
tions of morality and decorum, and veiled, under the prostituted name of 
religion, the most Aaffitious and horrible abominations, which have ever 
been permiUed to pollute the annals of the human race. The nrophetis of 
the true God were inspired b^ the purest principles. Tbey actively and in- 
variably exerted themselves m the cause of virtue. The system of morality 
which they sanctioned was pure, severe, and founded upon determinate 
and acknowledged principles. They tempered its severity, however, with 
the love of mercy and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With all the 
warmth of zeal, and energy of eloquence, they recommended the cause of 
the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Neither the pomp of station, nor 
the tyrannv of power, could shield uie offender from their manly and indig • 
nant rebukes: and exhibiting a boldness, which, perhaps, is unparalleled 
in the whole history of mankmd, and which could only be mspired by the 
confidence of truth and the certainty of divine assistance, they even chas- 
tised a powerful monarch for the unlawful indulgence of his passions ; and 
openlv denounced the vengeance of the High Bemg, by whom they were m- 
spired, against a formidable tyrant, who had murdered for the sake of plun- 
der the poor possessor of a neighbouring vineyard. The piety which Jhey 
required was not the cold and Inefficient duty of an external ritual : it was 
the religion of the heart, the control of the internal feelings of the soul, and 
an inward and ever-active persuasion of the existence and providence of an 
all-judging God It earnestly excited gratitude for his favours, supplication 
for his forgiveness, and reliance on his protection. These moral and reli- 
sious duties were not varied with the progress of civilization, nor made to 
Bend to temporal occurrences, tn the will of a favoured monarch, or the 
caprices of contending parties. They were independent of human events 
regular as the order of nature, and eternal as the Fountain of inspiration 
Their influence was the most extensive which the imagination can concehri^. 
They were not calculated to aggrandize a favourite state, nor appropriatec 
to the inhabitants of a particular climate ; but they were equally useful to 
all countries, and obligatory on the whole human race." Dr. Richai'ds'a 
Bampton Lectures, for 1800, pp. SMI— 244. 

• Herodotus, lib. i. c. 53. Though the identical words of the oracle baro 
been lost from the text of Herodotus, yet they have been preserved by 
various writers, and particularly by Suidas, (Lexicon, voce Kp9io-o(, tom 
ill. p. 382. edit. Kuster), according to whom they run thus: K^oirsc <axw 

• The oracle in question has been thus translated * 



Aio te .£acida Romanos vincere posse. 
Ibis, redibis, nunquam in bello peribis 
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k uuS t ii fmen^ andtaid unio them^ SwMI go against Eamoth^ 
Gikad to battk,ortJUMU I forbear ? Jnd th^ satd^ Go up^ fir 
Ik LordthaU deliver {tt\ into the hands of the king. It is to 
be observed, that &e word Uf] is not in the oriffinaly and 
Oat tfie reply of tiie paendo-prophets is so artmllj eon- 
strneted, &at it might be interpreted either ybr or agmnst the 
exp^ditioa; as thus, — the Lord will deliver (it) Ramoth- 
Guead into Uke kin^$ (Ahab^s) hand; or, the Lara will deliver 
(Israel) into the ktng^s hand, that is, into the hands of the 
king or Sjrta.> Relying upon this ambiguous oracle, the 
BK«archfi of Jodah and Israel engaged 3ie S3rrianSf and 
were atterty discomfited. 

Wbene^Gr the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at 
them, were aerer at a loss for subterfuges for preserving 
their cie^t. If the event happened not to correspond with 
the propbecj, it was discovered, when too late, that some 
indispensable ceremony or observance had been omitted ; that 
the gods vere averse to the inquirer ; or that he had not been 
in a proper state for consulting them. If an evil event took 
plaee vko a good one had been promised, it was the fault 
of the isooiier. If, on the contrary, the result was more hr 
votnahle uian the prediction, this was owing to the interces- 
sioo of tiie priests, to the prayers they had offered, or to the 
nses they had performed lor propitiating the offended pow- 
ess. But notwithstanding all these and other precautions, 
tbe heathen priests succe^ed very imperfectly in maintain- 
ii^ the credit of the oracles. The wiser and more sagacious 
V^g^Mf, especially in later times, held them in utter con- 
tHBpL' They were ridiculed by the comic poets ; and the 
pteteodedly inspired priestess was, in several instances, even 
popobriy accused of oeing bribed to prophesy according to 
t^ tntoests of a particular party. Such was the success 
of ^se prophecy, even with all the aids of art, and a sys- 
tematic plan of iinposture to preserve it from detection.' 

How widely different from these pretended predictions are 
&fi prophecks contained in the Scriptures ! They were de- 
Erered wilfaoat solicitation, and pronounced openly before 
^ people ; and the prophet knew himself by taw exposed 
to capital punishment, it any one of his predictions were to 
be oreithfowiL. The events which were foretold were often 
bodi comirficated and remote, depending on the arbitrary will 
of many, and arising from a great vanety of causes, which 
ooQcvned to bring them to pass. Some of them were ac- 
ciBDptidied Portly after they were delivered; others had 
their aecomplishment somewhat later, but the prophets who 
deHveied them saw the event. Others again had a more 
distant object which exceeded the prophet's life ; but the 
diffierent events which he foretold were so connected together, 
that the most distant bordered pretty nearly upon some others, 
the accMnplishment of which was preparatory to the last 
The fialfihDent of the first prophecies served to raise an ex- 
pectmm of those which were distant ; and the accomplish- 
raeni oC the ^jst confirmed the first. The predictions of 
Isaiah wiQ fnmish an illustration of the correctness of these 
renarks ; and whoever reads the prophets with attention will 
readily 6ad many more instances. 
The kings of Syria and Israel,** who separately had done 
s Dr. A. Cbrke oo 1 Kinf s zxii. 13. 



* Tbos Aruflode observes, with hit ocual accuracT and penetraUoo, that 
"preta^ed prophets express themselves in general latiguage. In a game 
K odd aod even, a man may say, whether the number be odd or even, 



Kb loooer than what it is ; and that such a thing taiU happen, than when. 
Tbrrefore ibose who deliver oracles never define when." (Aristot. Rhet. 
Ml. a. e. 5. SI. Op. torn. iv. edit. Blpont)— Cicero likewise has the fol- 
ItnriBf remark : t* If this be foretold, Who is the pbrson meant and what 
ist^ Ton 1 Tbe writer has conducted himself so dexterously, that any 
tswi vhttever will suit his prophecy, since there is no spectfication tff 
times.'* (De Divinat. lib. li. c. 54. Op. torn. xl. p. 287. edit 



. s.) Horace also ridicules with great humour the pompous nothing- 
aew e( ^ h«athen oracles in the foUk>wing verses :— 
Oh^ttim^ qnicquid dicam, aut erit, aot non ; 

Oirawe eteoim magnus mihi donat Apollo. Sat. lib. il. sat 6. v. C9, 60. 
Osmef Laertes^ what I now foretell, will either come to pass^ or it 

tckuot; 
PortAti great ApoUo gives me to divine. 



Lajrjy, Lociaxi, m his history of Alexander, after relating in what manner 
bat impoetor pretended to answer the sealed questions delivered to him, 
withoot opening the seal, adds:— "Thus he delivered oracles, and gave 



ifrviae responses, bot with great prudence, and giving perplexed, do\ 
fat or obaeure answers, according to the custom of oracle*. Some he 
ccrar^ed ; others he dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. To some 
he prescribed plain remedies ana diets, for he knew many useful medi' 



doubt' 
en- 



But, with respect to the hopes (of advancement), the increase of 
pvperty, ud successions to inheritances, he atway* deferred ffiving an 
^■wer, addfaig, " Ail thinn ohall be done when I am wilhng, anawhen my 
pr s pfc ef Alexander shait entreat me, and shall offer prayers in your be- 
kaa."—\t is to be observed that this impostor spoke in the name of the 
fod facolapiiia ; and that he did not give his responses for nothing, his 
aiat«l price being one drachma and two oboli (about 10|d. sterling) for 
«aeh answer. LiKJana Alexander sen Psendomantia Op. torn. v. pp. 85, 
G&- t^kL ffipont. 
« Nares on Prophecy, p. !«. « laa. vlL 1. »-l6. 



great damage to the kingdom of . adah, united tofi;ether abso- 
lutely to destroy it, ana came to lay sieffe to Jerasalem. 
Ahaz, king of Jndxdi, and all his subjects, beinff seized widi 
terror, the prophet Isaiah came to him, and publicly assured 
him that the enterprise of the two kings should be frus- 
trated : that in a short time ^ey would both die ; and that, be- 
fore a child, that was to be bom in about ten months, could 
say, " My fether and my mother," Damascus, the capital of 
Sjrria, and Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
should be subject to the king of Assyria. W ithin three short 
years the event justified the prophecy in all its parts, thou^ 
It was without any natural probability.* — The destruction 
of Sennacherib's army, togetner with all the minute circum- 
stances of his previous advance, was announced by Isaiah a 
long time before it happened, with this additional circum- 
stance, that such destraction should take place in the night ; 
and that the noise of the thunder that should roll over the 
Assyrians should be to Jerusalem an harmonious sound, and 
like a melodious concert, because it would be followed with 
public thanksgivings/ It was these precise and circum- 
stantial predictions that supported ^e hope of Hezekiah, 
notwithstanding every thing that seemed to oppose it. Nor 
can it excite our astonishment that, after their accomplish- 
ment, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded that 
Isaiah was a prophet, to whom the Almiffhty revealed his 
designs, and that ne spoke by his command. — In like man- 
ner, after the departure of the ambassadors, whom Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, had sent to congratulate Heze- 
kiah on his recovery from sickness, the same prophet was 
commissioned to tell the Jewish sovereign that all nis trea- 
sures (which in the secret pride of his neart he had shown 
to his ambassadors) should be conveyed to Babylon ; that 
princes descended from him should l>e made captives ; and 
that they should be employed by the conqueror in menial 
offices.^ This prediction was apparently contrary to all pro- 
bability : the kings of Babylon and Judah were then allies 
and united in interest. The former seemed in no respect 
formidable, when compared with the kings of Assyria, 
whose yoke he had but just shaken off, and to whom he 
was, perhaps, still tributary ; and yet the prophecy is posi- 
tive, and Hezekiah entertained no doubt of it. It was lite- 
rally accomplished, and then the Jews hoped for their return 
from captivity, which Isaiah had not only foretold many 
times, and in the most magnificent tenns,^ but also marked 
out the conqueror of Babylon, and the deliverer of the Jews 
by name,^ considerably more than one hundred years before 
Cyrus became king of Persia, and liberated the captive 
Jews. — Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Babylon, 
after he had seen, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and 
glory under Nebuchadnezzar ;»o and it is astonishing *with 
what exactness all the parts of his predictions were accom- 
plished ; so that the precise site of Babylon cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripture prophecies 
was committed to writing, and preserved m books which 
were always left open to public examination, and all persons 
were enjoined to peruse them. This is a test which the 
spurious predictions of the heathens never could endure. 
Their oracles were never coUected in any authentic records ; 
never brought into one view, with even a pretence to prove 
the prescience of their deities. Certain ofllicers only were 
allowed to superintend them. In Egypt, the oracular books 
were kept by the priests exclusively, and written in a pe- 
culiar character; and at Rome, the Sibylline books were 
allowed to be consulted only by the quindecemviri, and not 
even by these privileged few without an order from the se- 
nate. And when at length a compilation was offered to the 
world, professing to contain the Sibylline oracles, it was so , 
gross and climisy a forgery as never to inipose on any man of 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringing it to 
the test of criticism." 

It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of 
divine revelation, that impostors never did attempt to produce 
their credentials in such a manner as the real messengers of God, 
Yet does the malice or the blindness of its opposers con- 
tinually endeavour to confound them. Because there have 
been lying prophets, the true must be suspected ; because 

• Isa. viii. ^-A. 2 Kings xv. 29. 30. xvi. 9. Isa. viii. 7, a 

• Isa. X. 26. 28. e/ seo. xxix. 6-^ xxx. 29. 31, 32. 

t Compare Isa. xxxix. &— 7. and 2 Kuigs xx . ^ 

• See particularly Isa. Ui. 2. and xlil. 4. • Isa. xfiv. and xh; 
»• Isa. xlvii. 1. 7, 4 9. 12, 13. xUi. 4. 19, 20. 21. et Hg. xlv. 22-34. 

«• Dr. Jortin has examined the pretended Sibylline oracles, and has showa 
that they are to be rejected as forgeries and imposCures. Remarks oa 
Eecl Hist ToL I pp. 188-217. 
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PROPHECIES IN THE SCRIPTURES, 
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there have been false prophets — pretenders to inspiratioii^- 
therefore they to whom the Spint of God has truly spoken 
cannot obtain a candid hearing. Yet, if the things consi- 
dered differ most essentially m the mode, in the circum- 
stances, in the proof, — ^in all respects, indeed, except the name, 
— where is the candour, or even the conmion sense, of in- 
Tolving them in one sentence of rejection ?i The false pre- 
tensions to prophecy that have appeared in the world are no 
more a proof that tnere never were true predictions, than the 
circulation of base coin proves that there is no pure gold or 
silver employed in commerce and manufactures. 

III. The USE AND Intent of Prophec7 may be consider- 
ed in various lights. Some have represented it as designed 
to meet and accommodate the natural anxiety and impatience 
of men to know futurity — to relieve and soothe tne trou- 
bled mind — ^to repress the vain and forward — to discourage 
schemes of vice— to support desponding virtue. Some have 
argued, that prophecy was designed to cherish and promote a 
reUgious spirit — to confirm the nuth of God's sovereignty and 
particular providence. Some men, measuring the uoughts 
and ways of God by those of men, have fancied, that an ob- 
scure people, a carpenter's son, his birth, and acts, and igno- 
minious aeath, were subjects beneath ^e attention ot the 
Supreme Ruler; and have substituted, as more becoming 
objects of prophecy, the splendid events, as they supposed, 
of the rise and fall of kingdoms, and the revolutions ofmighty 
states and empires. But the ways of God are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our tiioughts. The events which 
to us appear magnificent and interesting are trivial in his 
sight, and those which we might overlook or despise form 
the principal figures in the plan of his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. There were intermediate events predicted, as 
subordinate ends of prophecy, as the state and history of 
Abraham's, and Jacoo's, and David's family ; but the great 
use and intent of prophecy, to which all others were subser- 
vient, was to maintain the faith of the Messiah^ and to pre- 
pare the world for his appearance and mediation. At the 
same time, it was calculated to serve as an evidence of the 
divine origin of Scripture. Considering it in this light, we 
should first satisfy ourselves that it was given, not after, but 
long before the events took place ; and men carefully com- 
pare the facts and circumstances predicted with the events 
accomplished. If they correspond, the conclusion is un« 
avoidaole, that the prophet was commissioned by Omni- 
science to utter the prophecy, and that it has been fulfilled by 
sovereign and almighty power. Have Jacob and Moses, 
David and Isaiah, Daniel and the other prophets, many hun- 
dreds of years before, accurately described times, places, 
characters, and ends, with their relative circumstances and 
contingencies 1 And have these descriptions been verified in 
subsequent and exactly corresponding events t — then they 
must have been divinely inspired, and their record and testi- 
mony must be true and divine. By these prophecies, inter- 
spersed with the greater part of the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament, tne sacred writers have established 
their claim to inspiration, that ihty have not followed cun- 
^^iy devUedfiiblet, but that they spoke and %vrote as they voere 
movea by the holy Ghost, The use and intent of prophecy, 
then, was to raise expectation, and to soothe the mind with 
hope,— ^to maintain the faith of a particular providence, and 
the assurance of the Redeemer promised, ana particularly to 
attest the divine inspiration of the Scriptures.' 

IV. Oh the Chain of Prophecy. 

The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures respect contin- 
gencies too wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or 
to effect Many of those, which are found in the Old Tes- 
tament, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earthly power; and, whether they announced the fall of 
* flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
minutely corresponded with the prediction. This chain of 
predictions b so evident in the Scriptures, that we are more 
embarrassed with the selection and arrangement of them, than 
doubtful of their import and accomplismnent. To a super- 
ficial observe, they mzj seem to be without order or connec- 
tion ; but, to a well-informed mind, they are all disposed in 
such a mode and succession as to form a regular system, all 
the parts of which harmonize in one amazing and consistent 
plan, which runs parallel with the history of mankind, past, 
present, and to come : and furnishes a perfect moral demon- 
stration, that the book which contains such predictive infor- 



» Narei on Prophecj, p. 82. 
• Dr. Raiik«n'«IniChutM 
lock's DiaeooTMi oo tb« 
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mation is indeed divine. The prophecies cortained in thm 
criptures may be referred to four classes, viz. Prophedas 
relating to the Jewish nation in particular, — Prophecies relat- 
ing to tne neighbouring nations or empires, — Prophecies di- 
rectly announcing the Messiah,— and Prophecies delivered h« 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

Class L 
Frophedes relating to the Jewish Nation tn particular, 

I. We begin with Abraham, the great progenitor of the 
Jews. At a time when he had no child, and was greatly 
advanced m years, it was foretold that his posterity should 
be exceedingly multiplied above that of other nations. The 
chief of these predictions are to be found in Gen. xii. 1 — 3 
xlvi. 3. Exoo. xxxii. 13. Gen. xiiL 16. xv. 5. xvii. 9 
4—6. xxiL 17. 

The fulfilment of these predictions will be found as it respects 
the Jews (to omit the vast increase of Abraham's other posterity} 
in Exod. i. 7. 9. 12. Numb. xxui. 10. Deut 1 10. x. 23. Ezck. 
xvi. 7. Heb. xi. 12. In less than five hundred years after the 
first of the above predictions was delivered, the number of the 
Israelites amounted to six hundred thousand men, besides women 
and children ; and the Scripture accounts of their numbers are 
so confirmed by the testimonies of profane authors, that no doubt 
can arise as to the exactness of the completion. 

3. Ishmabl's name and fortune were announced before he 
was bom ; particularly, that his descendants should be yeiy 
numerous, and that ne should beget twelve princes. The 
whole came to pass precisely as it was foretold. Compare 
Gen. xvi. 10 — 12. xvii. 20. and xxv. 12 — 18. ItoiU make 
him a ^eat nation, said Jehovah to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 20.) ; 
and this prediction was accomplished as soon as it could be 
in the regular course of nature. 

From Ishmael proceeded the various tribes of Arabs (alsa 
called Saracens, by Christian writers), who anciently were, and 
still continue to be, a very powerful people. They might, in- 
deed, be emphatically styled a ^eat nationf when the Saracens 
made their rapid and extensive conquests during the middle 
ages, and erected one of the largest empires that ever was in the 
world. He viU be a loild man (Gen.xvL 12.), literally, a wild 
ast-maih that is, as wild as a wild ass ; and the account of that 
animal, in Job xxxix. 5—8., aiSbrds the best possible description 
of the wandering, lawless, and £reebooting Uvea and manners 
of the Arabs. fVho hath sent out the trild ass free? or -mhm 
hath homed the bands of the -wild ass ? Whose house I have 
made the wilderness, and the barren land his dwelHngs, Be 
scometh the multitude of the city, neither reg-ardeth he the 
crying of the driver. The range tfihe mountains is his pas^ 
ture, and he searcheth after every green thing, God hioMelf 
has sent them out free, and has loosed them from all political i»* 
straint The same -wilderness, in T^ch their ancestor, f«Kt»»ai^ 
dwelt more than three thousand seven hundred years ago, is stfll 
their habitation, and in the barren land, where no other human 
beings could live, they have their dwellings. They scorn the 
city, and therefore have no fixed habitations. For their mulii^ 
tude, they are not afraid. When they make depredations on 
cities, towns, or caravans, they retire into the dcMrt with soch 
precipitancy, that all pursuit is eluded ; and in this respect, the 
crying of the driver is disregarded. They may be said to have 
no lands, and yet the range of the mountains is. their pasture s 
they pitch their tents and feed their flocks wherever they please ; 
and Uiey search after every green thing, are continually look- 
ing afier prey, and seize every kind of property that comes in 
their way. It was fiirther foretold that Ishmaers hand sheuld 
be against every man, and every man's hand against him, 
Sesostris, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other ancient sovereigna 
vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering Arabs: though 
they had temporary triumphs over some tribes, they were ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. From the commencement of the Ishmael- 
ites to the present day, they have maintained their indepen ~ 
dency : and if there were no other argument to evince the 
divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of Ishmael, a&it 
the prophecy concemmg his descendants, collated with their his- 
tory and manner of life during a period of nearly four thousand 
years, would be sufficient ; it may, indeed, be pronounced ab- 
sdutely demonstrative.' 

3. It was foretold that the Posterity or Abraham, Isaac, 

• For a full account and exposition of the prophecies conceraiog |«h 
mael, see Bishop Newton's second Diraertation. 
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poa eaa e the land of Canaan ; so that, 
thopgfa they ahoold oe expelled thence for their eins, yet 
their title should endure, and they should be resettled in it, 
and there continue in peace to the end of the world. (See 
Gen.xii, 7. xiii. 14, 16. 17. xr. 18, 19, 20, 21. Exod. iii. 8. 
17. Gen. xrii. 7, 8.) In unison also with these original pro- 
aoises are the pr^otions, that this land of Canaan should be 
u> the diildren of Israel an everlasting poeseesion. (See 
Deut. XXX. I, 3, 3, 4, 5. Jer. xxx. 3.) 

The completion of theae predictions has been as remarkable 
aad exact as the predictions themselves. (See Num. xxL1)eut 
a. and Jo^ uL) The Israelites enjoyed this land for above a 
thaosand years ; and when, for their wickedness, Grod sent the 
tribes oC Judah and Benjamin into captivity, he declared it should 
be but for seventy years, which accordingly was true ; and they 
amkinncd nx hmidied years together, till by their rejection and 
mnx^ex oC the Messiah they were again doomed to a more last- 
ing capdviij, befun by Titus Vespasian, and continued to this 
day. And tboogh the ten tribes carried away captive by Shal- 
maneser, sad the body of the two tribes by Titus, are not now in 
Caaaao ; jHmoce the period of their final restoration is not yet 
cooe, ^m pesent case is so &r from being an objection against 
these aaooBt pn^ihecies before us, that it wouki be a great one 
sfsisst the odicn if it were so. And he who considers that the 
fsedictioa, now under consideration, has hitherto been exactly 
. k^M ia afl the periods already past, cannot doubt of the ful- 
fS^ ai what remains to come in its proper season, and will 
o0t ^leickHi but that God will ultimately anid completely, as he 
ptonaed, ghre to the seed of Abraham all the land of Canaan 
far an cveriaating pooeasion. See Ezek. xxxviL 26. 

4. Hie twenty-eighth chapter of the book of Deuteronomy 
eootains a aeries of most striking predictions relative to the 
Jiws, which are fulfilling to this very day. Bp. Newton 
aad Dr. Gnree hare shown its accomplishment at great 
tei^h.' To specify a Tery few particulars :— 

(l.] Moees foreiold thai they tkouid be removed into aU the 
Id ne mm t nftke earthi-'^^ scattered among aU people^ from one 
tad*J the earth even unto the other^find no ease or rt$ti—be 
p fp r umd mid crushed aiwai/Si-^ left few in number among 
the hettiha^f — fnne away'tn their iniquity in their enemier 
Itmdj and become an aetonUhment^ a proverb^ and a by^word 
aU9 gff nafiont,'*^ 

These piedactioiia were literally fulfilled during the subjection 
of the Jews to the Chaldeans and Romans ; and in later times, 
u aO natima where they have been dispersed. Moses foretold 
tbat &eir enemies would besiege and take their cities ; and this 
p io fi h aLj wmm folfiUed by Shishfik king of Egypt, Shalmaneser 
Im^ of Assyria, Nebuchadnezzar, Antiochus Epiphanes, Sosius, 
aad Hood, and finally, by Titus. Though dispersed through- 
Qot afi nationa, they have remained distinct from them all ; and 
Bu M fi itsaa nding the various oppressions and persecutions to 
wUch &ej hsve in every age been exposed in different parts of 
the woiUi, « there is not a country on the ftce of the earth where 
the Jews ass unknown. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
Amnictf and Africa. They are citizens of the workl, without 
a coaatiy. Neither mountains, nor rivers, nor deaerts, nor 
, — which are the boundaries of other nations, — ^have ter* 
their wanderings. They abound in Poland, in Holland, 
ia l?nariB, and in Turkey. In Germany, Spain, Italy, France, 
ttiBrxtain,they are more thinly scattered. In Persia, Uhina, and 
laSa,— on the east and the west of the Ganges, — they uefrm 
amongr the heathen. They have trod the snows of 
and the sands of the burning desert ; and the European 
hears of their existence in regions which he caxmot 
rtad ^ i * ea in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuctoo.^ 
ProBk Hoacow to Lisbon, — from Japan to Britain, — from Borneo 
to lirhiil, — fiY>m Hindostan to Honduras, — no inhabitant of 
aoj natian spon earth would be known in all the intervening 
regHMu but a Jew alone.*'' 

(2S) Mates faretoid that such grievous famines should prevail 
dSing the sieges of their cities^ that they should eat the flesh of 
Aeir soms and daughters. 

This predictioa was fulfilled about six hundred years after 
the tnie of Moees, among the Israelites, when Samaria was be- 
■eged by the king of Syria ; again, about nine hundred years 
> BiBte^ Newtoa on the Prophecies, vol. i. dim. vii. Dr. Gravea on the 
^-TWi-ich. ToL b. pp. 417—443. See also Mr. Rett's History, the later- 
preiet of Prochecy, vol i. pp. 87—122. 
» Uos'sTravHs in Africaji. 146. 

* iunih's Evidence o( the Truth of the Christian Reliffion from the Ful- 
fikaent of Prophecy, p. 91. (8vo. edition.) In pp. 80—160. there is a com- 
rmitiwi and ezceUentlv arranf ed digest of the predictions respecting the 
Jewa. mi their sccompilisbmanL 



aftor Moaes, among the Jews, diuring the SMge of :erubalem 
before the Babylomsh capCivi^; and finally, fifteen nundred 
years after his time, during the siege of Jerusaleai b? the 
Romana. 

(3.) Though the Hebrews were to be as the stars of heaven, 
for multitude^ Moses predicted that they should be few in num^ 
Jer. 

This prophecy was literally fulfilled in the last siege of Jeru- 
salem, in which Josephus tells us that an infinite multitude 
perished by famine; and he computes the total number who 
perished by it and by the war in Jerusalem, and other parts of 
Judca, at one miUion two hundred and for^ thousand four hiw- 
dred and ninety, besides ninety-nine thousand two hundred who 
were made prisoners, and sold unt^ their enemies for bondmen 
and bondwomen: and after their last overthrow by Hadrian, 
many thousands of them were sold ; and those, for whom pur- 
chasers could not be found (Moses had foretold that no man 
-would buy them J were transported into Egypt, where multitndea 
perished by shipwreck or fimiine, or were massacred by dio in- 
habitants. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, they have been 
scattered among all nations, among whom they have found no 
ease, nor have the soles of their feet had rest : they have been 
oppretted and spoiled ever more^ especially in the East, where 
the tyranny exercised over them is so severe, as to ailbrd a literal 
fulfilment of the prediction of Moses, that thy life shall hang in 
doubt before thee, and thou shaUfear day andnight^and shall 
HAVK H05E ossuronce of thy life, (Deut xxviiL 66.)^ Yet, not- 
withstanding all their oppressions, they have still continued a 
separate people, without incorporating with the natives ; and they 
have become an astonitht:tent and a by-word among all the no- 
tions, whither they have been carried, since their punishment has 
been inflicted. The very name of a Jew has been used as a term 
of peculiar reproach and infamy. Finally, it was foretold that 
their plagues should be wonderful, even great plagues, and of 
long continuance. And have not their plagues continued more 
than seventeen hundred years 1 In comparison of them, their 
former captivities were very short: during their captivity in 
ChakUea, Ezekiel, and Daniel prophesied ; but now they have no 
true prophet to foretell the end of their calamities. What nation 
has suffered so much, and yet endured so long 1 What nation 
has subsisted as a dirtinct people in their own country so long aa 
the Jews have done in then dispersion into all countries 1 And 
what a ttanding miracle is thus exhibited to the world, in the 
fulfilment, at this very time, of prophecies delivered considerably 
more than three thousand years ago ! What a permanent attea- 
tation is it to the divine ^gation of Moaes ! 

5. JosiAH was prophetically announced by name, thraa 
hundred and aixty-one yeara before the event (1 King* xiii. 
2.) by a prophet, who came out of Judah on purpoae to de- 

« ''The eondlUon of the Jews In Palestine ia more insoeurs^ and eip osed 
to tauult and enction, than in Egypt and ityria, from the frequent lawless 
and oppressive conduct of the govemora and chiefs." (Carne's Letters 
fhHntheEaat, p. 906.) Thequarter of Jerusalem, now inhabited bv tks 
Jewa (all tiaveUera aUaatX presenta nothinc but filth and wretcbecmeaa 
" Poor wretches ! every thing about them exhibited signs of depression and 
misery : outcasts from the common rights and sjrmpathles of men : op- 
presaed and deaplaed alike bv Bfabometana and Chriauana: living as aliens 
m the inheritance of their fathers.— what an awful lesson of onbellef do they 
hold out!" (Three Weeks In Palestine, p. 69.) The Rev. Mr. Jowett, 
speaking of the actual state of the Jewa In the East, relates the following 
circumstances (on the authority of a gentleman who had for aome yeara 
been the British consul at Tripoli), which Rtrikinglv iUuatrate the accom* 
plishment of prophecy, as well as the state of degradation in which the Jewa 
there live. ''The life of a man seems to be there valued no more than ths 
life of a moth. If the Bey haa a fear or Jealouay of anv man, he senda aome 
one to put a pistol to his head and ahoot him. If it happens to be a Chris- 
tian remonarrance ia made by the conaul of his nation ; the Bey la ouits 
ready to give aatiafiurdon ; he acnda aome one to ahoot the first afent of his 
cruelty ; and then, with an air of great r<»ret, asks the conaul if he ia aads- 
fied ; If not, he ia ready to ghre him satisftcUon stiU ftirther. But If the ob- 
ject of his wrath be a Jew, no one would think of demanding aatlsftction fot 
ms death. This people feel the curse in Ml, that, among the nations where 
they are scaaered, Uiey BhoaUiJlnd no ea*€, and have none aomtranee of 
their life. They are known, by their being compelled to wear a particular 
dress, which they aometimea change nc thsir owk RoiraBS, on occasion of 
their merry -malctnga; but even in these they are not free, the Moors exer- 
cising the privilege of free ingress at any time. When a veaael comea Into 
port, the merchant (a Mahometan) compels every Jew, whom he meets by 
the way, to come and help in unlading, carrying, Ac.] nor do they dare to 
resist." ( Jowett's Christian Reacarches in the Mediterranean, p. 231. Lon* 
don, 1822, 8vo. See also his (Christian Researches In Syria, pp. 232—234. 
London, 1825. 8vo.) Nor Is the situation of the Jewa In Persia much better. 
•' It ia disgusting," save a recent intelligent traveller, " to see the way fai 
which the Persians aouae and oppress the unfortunate Israebtes. When 
a Persian wishes to have the snow cleaned from his fiat-roofed house, ha 
goes into a street, and catches a Jew, and obliges him to perform the offlca. 
For the murder of a Jpw, a Persian has only to cut round a finger, ao as to 
draw blood, and the offence is expiated." (Alexander's Travels from India 
to England, p. 17R. Ix>ndon, 1827. 4to.) On the degraded and inaecure state 
of the Jews In Turkey, Mr. Hartley has collected some painfully Interesttsff 
aoccdotea. (Reaearches In Greece, pp. 202—208.) 
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aoonce ^e judgments' of God upon the priests of the altar, 
and upon the altar itself, which Jeroboam had then xecentlj 
erected at Bethel. 

The deliVery of this prediction was accompanied with two mi- 
racles : one wrought upon Jeroboam, by the drying up of his hand, 
which he hau raised against the prophet, at whose prayer it was 
restored to him again ; the other miracle was performed upon the 
altar by rending it and pouring the ashes from it The fulfilment 
of this prophecy was no less remarkable, plainly showing it to be, 
— not from man, but from God. (2 Kings xxxiii. 15.) 

6. Isaiah predicted the utter subversion of idolatry among 
the Jews. (ii. 18—21.) 

On their return from the Babylonish captivity, more than two 
hundred years afterwards, they were perfectly cured of this 
strange in&tuation. — ^The same prophet foretold, that general dis- 
tress and ruin w mid be&Il the Jewish people, on account of 
their extreme wickedness ; and within two hundred years after- 
wards the calamities denounced overtook them. (Isa. iiL 1 — 14. 
compared with 2 Chron. xxxvi.) On the capture, however, of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldsans, a few poor persons were left to till 
the land, precisely as Isaiah had prophesied. (Isa. xxiv. 13, 14. 
compared with Jer. xxxix. 10.) 

7. Jeremiah foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the captivity of the Jews by him, in so remarkable and 
solemn a manner, that it was notonous to all the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According to the custom of delivering prophecies by visible 
tiig^s, as well as words, he sent bonds and yokes " to the kings 
of Edom, Moab, the Ammonites, Tyre, and Zidon, by the hand 
of the messengers which came to Jerusalem (from these several 
kings) unto Zedekiah king of Judah ;*' and foretold, ** that all 
these nations should serve Nebuchadnezzar, and his son, and his 
8on*8 son." (Jer. xxvii. 3 — 7.) — And the Jews put him in pri- 
son for this prophecy ; where he was kept, when Nebuchadnez- 
zar took the city, and set him at liberty, (xxxix. 11 — 14.) This 
prophet was opposed and contradicted by several false prophets, 
who prophesied deceitful and flattering delusions to the people, 
persuading them that no evil should come upon them ; of whom 
Jeremiah foretold, that Hananiah should die that same year in 
which he uttered his false prophecies (xxviii. 16, 17.), and that 
Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah, 
should be taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar, and slain in the 
sight of the people of Judah, and roasted in the fire. (xxix. 21, 
22.) — And thus distinctly foretelling the time and manner of 
the death of those frdse prophets, he vindicated his own prophe- 
cies, which were at first so unwillingly believed, beyond all con- 
tradiction. But that which seemed most strange, and was most 
objected against, in the prophecies of Jeremiah, was his predic- 
tion concerning the death of Zedekiah ; in which he and Ezekiel 
were thought to contradict each other. — ^Jeremiah prophesied in 
Jerusalem, at the same time when Ezekiel prophesied in Baby< 
Ion, and concerning the same things ; and Jeremiah's prophecy 
was sent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiel's to the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. Now these two prophets, writing of the cap- 
tivity of Zedekiah, enumerate all the circumstances of it between 
them, in such a manner, that they were believed to contradict 
each other; and thus the expectation and attention of the people 
were then more excited to observe ihc fulfilment of their prophe- 
cies. (Compare Jer. xxxiv. 2 — 7. and Ezek. xii. 13.) — Jeremiah 
said that he should see the king of Babylon, and be carried to 
Babylon; Ezekiel, that he should not see Babylon : Jeremiah, that 
he should die in peace, and be buried after the manner of his an- 
cestors ; Ezekiel, that he shouki die at Babylon. And if we com- 
pare all this with the history, nothing ever was more punctually 
fulfilled : for Zedekiah saw the king of Babylon, who commanded 
his eyes to be put out, before he was brought to Babylon ; and he 
died there, but died peaceably, and was suflfered to have the usual 
funeral solemnities. (Jer. xxxix. 4, 7. 2 Kings xxv. 6, 7.) 
Therefore both prophecies proved true in the event, which before 
seemed to be inconsistent And so critical an exactness in every 
minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by two persons, who 
were before thought to contradict each other, was such a convic- 
tion to the Jews, after they had seen them so punctually fulfilled, 
in their captivity, that they could no longer doubt but that both 
were from God. 

8. While EzEKiKL was a captive in Chalda», he prophe- 
sied that the Jews, who still remained in Judaea, shf uld b^ 
severely chastised for their wickedness ; that ono-thirJ part 
of them should die with tho peiitilcnce and famine ; tiiai an- 
other third part should periah f»y the sword ; and that tlic ro- 



mainder should be scattered into all the winds ; and that even 
then the sword should follow them. In a very few years all 
these evils came upon them by the hand of the Chaldaearrs. ' 

9. The PaorANATioN of the Temple by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, together with his death, and a description of bis 
tenij>er, and even rf his countenance, was clearly foretold V»y 
Daniel, four hundred and eight jears before the accompli**h- 
ment of his prediction. (Dan. viii.) He likewise prophesied 
the destruction of the city of Jerusalem, the desolation of thai 
city, and also of Judasa, and the cessation of the Jewish sa- 
crifices and oblations, (ix. 26, 27.) The accomplishment of 
these predictions is attested by all history. 

10. Lastly, Hosea foretold the present State of the people 
of Israel, in these remarkable words : — They shall be wan- 
deters <inwng the nations, (ix. 17.) 

The preceding are only a small number in comparison of 
the multitude of predictions (nearly two hundred) that noight 
have been adduced ; and which refer to the Israelites and 
Jews, and other descendants of Abraham. We now pro- 
ceed to 

Class II. 

Prophecies relating to the Nations or Empires thai were net^h- 
touring to the Jews, 

1. Tyre was one of the most flourishing and opulent cities 
of ancient times. The inhabitants became very wicked an J 
abandoned ; and the Hebrew prophets were commanded to 
foretell its ruin. At the time their predictions were uttered, 
the city was extremely prosperous, successful in commercf . 
and abounding in riches and glory. These predictions were 
extremely minute and circumstantial ;' and announced thui 
the city was to be taken and destroyed by the Chaldaeans 
{[who, at the time of the delivery of the prophecy » were an 
inconsiderable people), and particularly by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon ; that the inhabitants should flee over the 
Mediterranean into the adjacent islands and countries, and 
even there should not fiind a quiet settlement ; that the city 
should be restored after seventy years, and return to her gv/n 
and merchandise ; that it should be taken and destroyed h 
second time; that the people should, in time, forsake their 
idolatry, and become converts to the worship and true reli- 
gion of God ; and, finally, that the city should be totally de- 
stroyed, and become a place only for fidiers to spread their 
nets upon. All these predictions were literally fulfilled :' foi 
want of room, we are compelled to notice here only those 
predictions which denounce its utter destruction. 

Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I am against thee, O Ty- 
rusj and will cause many nations to come up against ihet, as t\ ' 
sea causeth his waves to come up ,- and tliey sluill destroy the 
walls of Tyrus and break dmim her towers,' I will also acraj.'- 




show the certainty of the destruction, the prophet repeats it : 
(ver. 14.) /will make thee like the top of a rock: thou shall It 
a place to spread nets upon ; thou shalt be built no more^ for I 
the Lord have spoken it. And again, I mil make thee a terror, 
and thou shall oe no more ; though thou be sought for, yet shaJ: 
thou never be found again, saith the Lord GotC (ver. 31.) -f // 
they that know thee among the people, shall be astonished tzi 
thee ; thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt thou be any morf . 
(xxviii. 19.) 

These various predictions received their aocomplishroent by de- 
grees. Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the old dty ; and Alexander 
the Great employed its ruins and rubbish in making a causeway 
from the continent to the island whereoU it had been erected, 
both of which were henceforth joined together. ** It b no won- 
der, therefore," as a learned traveller has remarked,^ "that ihcr*- 
are no signs of the ancient city ; and as it is a sandy shore, tho 
face of every thing is altered, and the great aqueduct in m&n\ 
parts is almost buried in the sand.'* So that, as to this part fV 
the city, the prophecy has literally been fulfilled, " Thou shall 
be built no more: though thou be sought for, yet shalt thoi* 
never be found again." It may be questioned, whether the new 
city ever after arose to that height of power, wealth, and great- 
ness, to which it was elevated in the times of Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

» Ezek. V. 12. anilviii. and, for rhe fulfihi.t nl, bcePruIeaiix'sCuimeciion, 
part i. b«)ok i. sub aiino.^SS. vol. i pp. SO— SI.nIj cilii. 

»S.o I.sn. xxiii. Jer. xxv. Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. Auios i. 9, 10. 
Zrch. ix. 1-8. 

» Se»' a cop;«tii8 illiifstration of them in Bp. Newton's eleventh Disserta 
rim. and in lltillin'u Anci*^nt Ilisfni-y, book xv. sect. 6. voL v. pp. Sl—iQo. 

• Bp. Pococke's Description of the East, vol ii. pp. 81, 82. 
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h received m gnai blow from Alexander, not ontj by bis taking 
ind bnmin^ the citjr, but much more by hit building of Alexan- 
An in Egypt, which in time depriTed it of much of ite trade, 
md thus contriboted more eflectnaUy to iti ruin. It had the 
aisfiDirtiine nfteiw arda of changing its masters often, being some- 
times in the hands of the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, and some- 
trawM of the Sefamcida>, kings of Syria, till at length it fell under 
the dnmrnian of the Romans. It was taken l^ the Saracens* 
aftout the year of Christ 639, in the reign of Omar their third 
copetor. It was retaken by the Christiani^ during the time of 
te holy war, in the year 1124, Baldwin, the second of that 
lame, being then king of Jerusalem, and assisted by a fleet of 
Jke Venetiana. From the Christians' it was taken again, in the 
year 1289, by the Mamelukes of Egypt, under their Sultan AI- 
pbix, who sacked and raied this and Sidon, and other strong 
towns, isk Older that thcj might never aflbrd any harbour or shel- 
ter to ^le C^nsCians. From the Mamelukes it was again taken 
\n the year I5I0, hy 8elim, the ninth emperor of the Turks ; 
and under their dominion it continues at present But, alas, 
hew kBa, lum changed from what it was formeriy ! For from 
heisg ibe oortrs of tiade, frequented by all the merchant ships 
oi tfe flHt and west, it is now become a heap of ruins, visited 
oalf hf the boats of a lew poor fishermen. So that, as to this 
put fiewise of the ciry , the prophecy has literally been fulfilled : 
~/«S make thee Hke the t§p •/ a r^ck / thou thalt be a place 
ttipreminete wpen** 
flow utterly this onoe flourishing city is now destroyed, 

rsibly to the dirine predictions, every trayeller attesta 
has Ttsited its site. We select two or three of the most 
sirikiBg. 

Dr. Skaw, who trsTelled in the former part of the last century, 
oja, **I Yished several creeks and inlets, in order to discover 
what provison there might have been fonnerly made for the se- 
canty of their leaecls. Tet notwithstanding that Tyre was the 
datf maritime power of this country, I could not observe the 
kaft kken of either eothon or harbour that could have been of 
mj fsttaoedinaiy c^wcity. The coasting ships, indeed, still 
fiad a t b faa My good shelter from the northern winds under the 
wemUhem Aote, bot are obliged immediately to retire, when the 
wiadr cftaofe to the west or south : so that there must have been 
soow heller station than this fi)r their security and reception. In 
liw ^. N. £• part likewise of the dty, we see the traces of a safe 
aad ooomo^ona basin, lying within the walls; but which at the 
sMae time is very small, scarce forty yards in diameter. Neither 
esold tk ever have enjoyed a larger area, unless the buildings 
which BOW areomscribe it were encroachments upon its origiDal 
dlBMnskiM. Yet even this port, small as it is at present, is not- 
mlkitBDifing so choked up with sand and rubbish, that the boats 
ef ihHe poor fishermen, who now and then visit this once re- 
iMiwasi empofiiini, can with great difficulty only be admitted."^ 
*'nii atj/' says MAUimaxLL, who travelled nearly about the 
sasK time, ** standing in the sea upon a peninsula, promises at 
a dirtsBTP something very magnificent. But when you come to 
k, jam Siid no similitude of that glory, for whidi it was so re- 

""■finl in amy*^ *imtm^ mnA »hirh Aa pfTrtphiit EMkiiil lUaerihMj 

chi|i. zzvi. xxviL xxviiL On the north side it has an old Turkish 
Agamsoned cMtle ; besides which you see nothing here, but a 
aoe Babel of broken vraUs, pillazs, vaults, dec there being not 
so aradi as one entire house left: its present inhabitants are only 
t few poor wretdies, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and 
■frmtiiw: chiefly upon fishing, who seem to be preserved in this 
fhce by Divine Providence, as a visible argument how God has 
Ukd his word concerning Tyre, vix. that it thtuld be at the 
^•f • reck, a place fer Jfthert to dry their neto sn."* 
^ Of Ass onoe poweinil misliess of the ocean,*' si^ a recent 
" there now exist scarcely any traces. Some miseraUe 
■^edvin irregular lines, dignified with the name of 
d a few bniMtngr of a rather better description, occu- 
pied by At officers of government, compose nearly the whole of 
lbs tomtL It still mi^es, indeed, some l a ng uishi ng efibrts at 
r ni H i i M 11 1 , and contrives to export annually to Alexandria car- 
gees of sflk aijd tobacco, but the amount merits no consideration. 
— ^ The noble duet of Alexander, traced by the imagination 
tOlfiund etopping a beer barrel* would scarcely afford a stronger 

> Oskkv'sHiaC of the Ssrseeni, vol i. p. 3ia 

• Abol-rlMnai Hist D711. 9. p. 260. Vers. PocockU. SsTafe's Abrklg- 
Meal of KsoUes mdWLrcwai, vtrt. L p. 26. 
•asfMs'8Abrt(%BMa,voLLp.w. Pocoeks'sDsscr^itkMioflheEast, 
1 a. book L chaSL 23. a. 83. 

' Bp.Ile«toB ontko ^ropbocits.voL I. p. 198. odit 1798. 
* ■Em's TniTds. VOL tL pp. aMl. 8d edit 
rsTrav«lcp.4a 



contrast of grandeur and debasement than Tyra, at the pe^od of 
being besieged Inr that conqueror, and the modem town of Tsoui 
erected on its ashes."^ 

3. £ci7PT was one of the most ancient and powerful king* 
doms in former ages ; and at one period is emd to have con- 
tained eighteen thousand cities and seventeen millions of in- 
habitants. The revolutions and state of thb kingdom were 
minutely described by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel.* The last-mentioned prophet, among othei most 
striking denunciations, expressly sa^ra, that Hgypt fhall he 
the ha£et of Idngdome^ neither $haU it exaU ii»tn any mort 
above the natume : far I will diminith them^ thai they shall no 
more rule over the nationt, I will make the land of Egypt 
utterly watte and detolate^from the tower tf Syene even under 
the border of Ethiopia. The pride of her power Aall eome 
down: from the tower of Syme tkau they fail in it bv the 
tuford. Aid I will make the rivert dry. an/ tell the lana into 
the hand of the toidced, and I wiU make the land watle^ ana 
all that it therein, by the hand of ttrangert, I will alto d^ 
ttrov the idolt, and I will emtte tkeir ideSt to etate out ofNopk 
(or Memphis, Exek. zzix* 16. lO.xxx. 6. 12, 13). 

It b now upwards of two thousand four h ondrad yean since tfib 
prophecy was delivered; and what likelihood or' appearance was 
there, that so great a kingdom, so rich and fortUe a country, 
ahould fi>r so many agea bow under a foreign yoke, and never 
during that long poiod be able to recover its liberties, and have a 
prince of its own to reign over them ! But as is the prophecy, 
so is the event For, not long afterwards, Egypt was successively 
attacked and conquoned by the Babylonians and Persians: <m 
the subversion of the Peraian empira by Alexander, it became 
subject to the Macedonians, then to the Komans, and after them 
to Uie Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and is now a province 
of the 7\irkish Empira; and the general character of iu inha- 
bitants is a compound of baseness, treachery, covetousness, and 
malice.* Syene is in ruins; and the idols of Egypt ara scattered. 
And all modem travellen attest that the numerous canab with 
which this countrjr vras anciently intersected ara (with the ex- 
ception of a few m Lower Egypt) now neglected. The conse- 
quence is, that a very large proportion of the country is aban- 
doned to sand and to unfruitfuhiess, while the e£Eect is a fulfil- 
ment of the threatening, I will make her nvert dry. The an- 
nual supply of enriching and fertilising water being now lost to 
an immense tract of country on both sides of die Nile, sand, the 
natural soil, {nevails : vegetation, which once bound together the 
earth by the roots and fibres of grass, is burnt up. And what 
was once a fruitful field has become desolate, overwhelmed by 
flying blasts of sand, and consigned to ages of solitude.10 

3. Ethiopia was a very oonsideiable kingdom of Africa, 
bordering upon Egypt. Its doom was denounced by the pro- 
phets Isaiah and fxekiel ;" and Nahum, after its accomplish- 
ment, declares what tbit doom was : — Art thou better, says 
he to Nineveh, than populout No, thai wot tUuaie among the 
rvverty thai had waters roundabout it, whose rampart woe the 
tea^ and her wall voat from the tea f Ethiopia and Egypt xoert 
her ttrength, and it uxu infinite / Put and Lubim were thy 
helpert. Yet was the carried awojf, the went into captivity ; her 
young children also were dathed m piecet at the ^ of all the 
ttreett : and they catt hit for her honourable men, (Kah. ill. 
8—10.) 

Edkopia was invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, or Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambyses 
king of Persia. About the time of our Saviour's burth, the Ro» 
mans ravaged part of this country ; and since the subversion of 
their empire, it has been ravaged successivety by the Saracens, 
Turiu, and Oisgas. 

4. NnfiTiR was the metropolis of the Assyrian empiie, 
an exceed in g great dty, according to the prophet Jonah (iii. 
S.), whose statement is confirmed by profane historians, of 
tiaie dayt* Journey in circuit, and containing a population of 
more than six hundred thousand inhabitants. Though the 
Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jonah, yet that re- 
pentance was of no long continuance : for soon after, Na- 
hum predicted not only the total destruction of that city, 
which was accomplished one hundred and fifteen years aftu<- 
wards, but also the manner in which it was to be effected. 

f Jolttffe'a Letters from Pstostioe, p. 1& 183a 8to. 

• See iss. zix. Jer. zlttL 8-18. andzM. and Esek chapters J3dz.<-xzjdl 

• The prophecies ccocenfaif Bcypc are mhrotely coosMsred sod Uhia 
trated^ BIAira Newton faihistwdiRhlNsoertatloa. 

>• Jowett's ChrisUan Researehea, p. 161 

ti gee laa. zrlfl. l-«. ZZ.8-S. zlB.8. Exek xjx. 4-^ 
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fVhiie they were foiden together aa thomt^ tkeif were devoured i their dominion ; and did actnallj form one vast republic, whicL 
aathestudblefuUtAry. {i. 10,) "^' ' " ' ' 



The Medians, under the command of Arbaces, being informed 
of the negligence and drunkenness that prevailed in tfieir camp, 
assaulted them by night, and droTe such of the soldiers as sur- 
vived the defeat, mto 3ie city. The g'atet of the river thall be 
opened, and the palace thall be diatolved ; which, Diodorus 
Siculus informs us, was literally fulfilled. And its utter destruc- 
tion foretold by Nahum (i. 8, 9. U. 8—13. iiL 17—19.) and 
Zephaniah (tL 13 — 15.), has been so entirely accomplished, that 
no vestiges whatever have remained of it Such an utter end 
has been made of it, and such is the truth of the divine pre- 
dictions.1 

5. Concerning fiABTLON, it was foretold that it should be 
shut up by the Jfedes, Ekamtea. and other nations (Isa. xiii. 
4. Jer. li. 7.); that the river Euphrates should be dried up 
(Isa. xliv. 37. Jer. 1. 38. li. 36.) ; and that the city should be 
taken by surprise during the time of a feast, when all her 
rulers and mighty men were drunken, (Jer. 1. 24. li. 39. 67.) 

All which was accomplished when Belshazzar and his thou- 
sand princes, who were drunk with him at a great feast, were 
slain by Cyrus*^ soldiers (men of various nations) after Cyrus 
had turned the course of the Euphrates, which ran through the 
midst of Babylon, and so drained its waters, that the river be- 
came easily fordable for his soldiers to enter the city. Further, it 
was particularly foretold, that God vfould make the country a 
possession for the bittern,^ and pools of water (Isa. xiv. S8.) ; 
which was accordingly fulfilled, by the country being overflowed, 
and becoming boggy and marahy, in consequence of the Eu- 
phrates being turned out of its course in order to take the city, 
and never restored to its former channel Could the correspond- 
ence of these events with the predictions be the result of chuioe ? 
But suppose these predictions were forged after the event, can 
the following also have been written after the event, or with any 
reason be ascribed to chance ? 

The -wild beasts of the desert shall dwell there, — and the 
owls shall dwell therein; and it shall be no more inhabited 
for ever, neither shall it be dwelt in from £^eneration to genero" 
tion. As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neigh- 
boring cities therof, — so shall no man dwell there, neither shall 
any son of man dwell therein, — They shall not take of thee a 
jtonefor a comer, nor a stone for foundations ; but thou shalt 
be desolate for ever, saith the Lord, — Babylon shall become 
heaps, a dwelling-place for dragons, an astonishment and a 
hissing, without an inliabitant, — Babylon shall sink and shall 
not rise from the evil that I will bring upon her. Babylon, the 
flory of kingdoms, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah, It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be 
dwelt in from generation to generation : neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their 
fold there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures f and owls shall 
dwell there, — and dragons in their pleasant places,* 

It is astonishing with what exactness these various predictions 
have been accomplished. After its capture by Cyrus, it ceased 
to be a metropolis. It was afterwards dispeopled by the erection 
of the new cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (b. c. 293), which 
were built with this design in its neighbourhood, and which 
completed the ruin and desolation of Babylon, — a desolation that 
continues to this day.** 

6. Daniel predicted the fate of the Four Great Monarch- 
' lEs, viz. the subversion of the Babylonian empire by the 

Medo-Persians, and of the Persian empire by the Grecians, 
under Alexander the Great ; the division of his empire into 
four parts, which accordingly took place after the death of 
Alexander ; and the rise of the Romans, who were to reduce 
all other kingdoms under their dominion, and form one vast 
empire, that was to be dtfiferent from all former kingdoms. 
The Romans did arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under 

I Bp. Newloii,yol. i.Diss. Ix. 

« The Uoa. Capt Keppel, who visited the ruins of Babjrton in ttie year 



1301, thus describM the scene :—•" As fiu* as the eye could reach, the hoii- 

tm presented a broken line of mounds : the whole of this pli 

Insert flat ; the only veiretacion was a small ptiolcly abrab thimy scattered 



•'v^r the plain, and some patches of grass where the water had lodged in 
i)o )U, occupied by immense flocks oi bitterns : so literally has the prophe* 
ry of Isaiah been fulfilled respecting devoted JBabylon, that it should be 
-iw^'ptwiih the besom of destruction,' that it should be made 'a posses* 
. "i for the bittern and pools of water.'" Narrative of a Journey from 
I . i a to England, vol. i. p. 125. (London, 1827. 8vo.) In pp. 171—188. Capt. 
K '[tpn] has described the present state of the ruins of oabylon. 
> Jer. I. JH, 40. U. 20. 37. 64. Isa. xiii. 19-^22. 

• Bp. Newton, vol i. Diss, x See also Kelt's History, the hiteroreter of 
•' •»ph<»rt vol. i. pp 123. et seq. ' 



was difierent from all other governments that had preceded it^ 
The prophecies of Daniel, and his history of the four moaardi- 
ies, are so exactly parallel, that the celebrated infidel Porphyiy, tn 
the second century, could only evade the force of them by asani- 
ing, contrary to all evidence, that they were written long after the 
events : which is as absurd as if any one should maintain thai 
the works of Virgil were not written under Augustus, but aftet 
his time; for the book of Daniel was as public, as widely dis- 
persed, and as universally received, as any book could ever pos- 
sibly be. 

Here let us pause, and consider the series of predictions 
exhibited in the preceding pases, which indeed rorm only a 
small part in comparison of uose which mi^t have beer? 
adduced. Let the reader carefully and impartially survey 
them, and contrast them with their respective accomplish- 
ments ; and let him then say, whether the prophecies ao not 
contain information more than human? Not to dwell on 
genera] prophecies, let him select &e five first of those con- 
tained in this second class, and compare and meditate fully 
on these five predictions. " The priority of the records to 
the events admits of no question ; the completion is obviou? 
to every inquirer. Here then are five facts. We are called 
upK)n to account for those facts upon rational and adequate 
principles. Is human foresight equal to the chance t £nthn- 
siasm ? Conjecture ? Chance t Politicul contriTance ? If 
none of these— neither any other principle that may be devised 
by man's sagacity— can account for the facts ; then true phi- 
losophy, as well as true religion, will ascril^ them to the 
inspiration of the Almighty. Every effect must have a 
cause. But if God is the author of these predictions, then 
the book which contains them is stamped with the seal of 
heaven : a rich vein of evidence runs through the volume of • 
the Old Testament ; the Bible is true ; infidelity is confound- 
ed for ever ; and we may address its patrons in the lan^age 
of Saint Paul — Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, ana oe- 

Class III. 
Prophecies directly announcing the Messiah, 

Ir we turn from the prophecies respectinff the circuipstances 
of individuals, as weu as the empires and kingdoms of the 
world in ancient times, to those predictions in which we our- 
selves are more immediately concerned, we shall find that 
they are not less remarkable, and astonishingly mintte. 

The great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
is the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam's fall 
had made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to 
foretell. And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, 
the predictions concerning it gradually became so clear, that 
almost every circumstance in the life and character of the 
most extraordinary personage that ever appeared among men 
was most distinctly foretold. The connection of the piedie- 
tions belonginflr to the Messiah, with those which are con- 
fined to the Jewish people, ffives additional force to the 
arfipiment from prophecy ; afSrding a strong proof of tlie 
intimate union wnicn subsists between the two dispensations 
of Moses and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the art- 
ful pretensions of human imposture, and the daring opposition 
of human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely con- 
stituted, that the passions and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person, to whom 
they referred, the suffering and crucified Saviour who had 
been promised. It is worfliy of remark, that most of these 
predictions were delivered nearly, and some of them more 
than three thousand years ago. Any one of them is sufficient 
to indicate a prescience more than numan : but the collective 
force of all taken togeUier is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than thf » 
establbHment of their authenticity ; and this, even at so re- 
mote a period as the present, we have already seen, is placed 
beyond all doubt. For t^'e books, in which they are con- 
tained, are known to have oeen written at the time to 'which, 
and by the persons to whom, thej are respectively assigned. 
and also to nave been translated into different languages, anri 
dispersed into different paits, long before the coming of 
Christ. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that any foi^rv 
with respect to them, if attempted by the first ChrisUans 



> Dan. ». 39, 40. vil. 17—24. viU. and ix. Bp 
and 16th DisaeruUona. ao<f Brown's Harmon* 
chapters xii.-jdT. pp. 141—174. BdiDbiiiib, 18d 
Revelatc Principia, torn. ii. pp. 142— lEa 

• A Key to the Prophecies, by the Rer. DavM Simpson, p. TV. 
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iboiikl not hare been immediately detected : and still more 
■braidt if possible, to suppose that any passages thus forjged 
fkoald afterwartU haTe been admitted aniTersally into their 
Scriptares by the Jews themseWes ; who, from the first ap- 
ptieatkm of these prediotioss to Jesus Christ, hare endea- 
foved by erery noethod to perrert their meaning. Surely, 
if the {ffopbecies in question had not been found at that time 
B the writings to which the first propagators of Christianity 
appealed, the Jews needed only to produce those writings, 
in <x4a to refute the imposition : ana since no refutation was 
then attempted, it was a demonstration to the men of that 
age ; and toe same prophecies, being found there now. with- 
tmt the possibility of accounting for it if they were forged, 
taarej in aU reascm as forcible a demonstration to ourselyes 
tt nrttent, ^at they were written there from the beginning, 
andL, conaetraently, by diyine inspiration.* 

T\is prophecies which respect the Messiah are neither few 
in nmniber, aor yaffue and ecjuiyocal in their reference ; but 
uumCTOos, pointea, aind particular. They bear on them those 
d i s ciiiuii iifly marks, by which diyine inspiration may be 
&tiBgwbe(rfrom the conjectures of human sagacity ; and 
a neeesuj ox mt>bable eyent from a casual and uncertain 
eofita^coey. They are such as cannot be referred to the 
dieates of mere natural penetration ; because they are not 
coBhed to general occurrences, but point out with singular 
oad&en a yariety of minute circumstances relating to times, 
pbees, and posons which were neither objects of foresight 
Borcomecture, because they were not necessarily connected 
with the principal event, or even probable either in them- 
aehvs or m their relation. They were such as could only 
bacrt ooeuned to a mind, that was under the immediate in- 
fooioe of the Diyinity, by which distant periods were re- 
vealed, and the secrets of uqbom ages disclosed. The scheme 
d pr(^>hecy, considered in its first opening, its gradual ad- 
rmce, and its final and full completion m the advent, the 
aiiustry, the death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the 
oteoeiTe prepress of the gospel among the Gentiles, toge- 
te vith Its messed influence on indiyiduals, societies, coun- 
tn», lol the whole race of mankind — is an object, the 
greatest and most sublime that imagination can'conceiye. 
and the most pleasing and important that the human mind 
can contemplate. 1o Jesus give all the prophets witness ; and 
aiOBad liim they throw the beams of their united light. In 
iOBstiatioQ of these remarks, we shall now select a few of 
die most striking predictions relative to the Messiah, and 
dkaD ^ow their accomplishment in the person of Jesus 
Ckiist; referringr the reader to the Appendix for a more co- 
pioBS aeriea c^ prophecies, with their fulfilment in the very 
words of the writers of the New Testament^ 

We b^old the promise of a Redeemer given to our first 
sosits, iniDiediately after the fall, in obscure and general 
iena. (Gen. iii. 15.) It foretold a victory which would be 
^uoed arer the enemy that had deceived and conquered 
Qtem; % victory the most illustrious in its effects and conse- 
osences, and which should amply revenue on the serpent^s 
head dbe evils and miseries which he had introduced into the 
world. Farther, we behold the promise renewed, in some- 
viat clearer lancmage, to the patriarchs, particularly to Abra- 
ham, the great father of the faithful, and the piecise line 
indicated from which the Messiah was to be descended ; the 
^*^mi*Bt of which prophetic promise may be s^n in the 
nakffies of Jesus Christ, taken from the public registers 
ay Xamiew and Luke. 
TVe prophets have not only foretold, in general terms, a 
pot Rvohition that would take place in the world by the 
oaiag of the Messiah ; but they nave delineated some par- 
ticabi circumstances attending it, which only the eye of Om- 
vaaaet could haye foreseen. They have marked out the 
precae line and place of the Messiah s birth ; they have de- 
stribed widi wonderful exactness the distinguishing features 
of his offiee arid character ; they have displayed with equal 
beanty and truth the effects and consequences of his advent; 
aHJ, ttroogh all their predictions, something pointing to the 
Unsfiiili, I illii I by direct application, or by secondary and 
iktnt leierencet is so interwoven with the general contex- 
lOR, the nniyer^ scheme of prophecy, that, by keeping it 
is onr eye, we shall be furnished with a clue to trace out 
tkik nl&nate design, and contemplate their mutual connec- 
im with, and dependence on, each other : for the testimony 
^Jasmisy clearly and eminently* the spirit ofprophtev. This 
m ils Tiding and vital principle. Divested of this, it loses its 

* Dr.Ev«lYi(h's Bauipcon Lectures for 1792, pp. 210. 211. 

* Sm tbc AppeodU to this vohune, No. VI. cbapter i. 



spirhandits power. We behold no consistency : the im- 
pression of its dignity is weakened ; its obiect is debased : 
its end is darken^. But, viewed in this light, we behold 
in it a harmony which delights, a grandeur which astonishes, 
and from the result of the whole arises such evidence as car- 
ries conviction to the understanding.' More particularly, 

1. The prophecies of the Old Testament distinctly an- 
nounced that the Messiah was to comb, when the govern- 
ment should be utterly lost from Judah. The sceptre (peculiar 
prerogative and digni^) shall not depart from Judah till Shi" 
hh come, (Gen. xlix. 10.) This prediction all the ancient 
Jews applied to the Messiah. 

The tribe of Judah ia no longer apolitical body ; it hu no au- 
thority or magiitntes of its own, but is disponed and confbtmd- 
ed among the other tribes of Jews; its preaent condition, there- 
fore, is an evident mark that 8hiloh, or the Meaaiah, is already 
come. 

3. Daniel points out the precise TiMi in which he was to 
come, to make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for ini 
Quity, and to bring in an everlasting righteousness.^ He 
nxes the seventy weeks (of years, that is, four hundred and 
ninety years), on one side, at the edict of Artaxerxes, for the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was accomplished by Nehe- 
miah ; and, on the oUier, at the death of the Messiah, and 
the establishment of his church. The two points of this du- 
ration are therefore known, and one determined the other : 
the term at which a revolution of four hundred and ninety 
years commences necessarily shows where it ends. The 
prophets Haggai and Malachi^ foretold that the Messiah, 
the desire of au nations^ whom they were seeking^ should come 
before the destruction of the second temple, and that his pre- 
sence should fill it with a glory which the first temple nad 
not, though it was far richer and more magnificent. 

Jesua Chriat preached in that temple, which waa totally de- 
stroyed, within forty years aHerwarda. This second temple haa 
been destroyed upwards of seventeen centuries ; whence it ia 
manifest that more than seventeen centuries have efiipaed aince 
the Meaaiah came. 

3. The Place where the Messiah was to be bom, — vix. 
Bethlehem, — and the Tribi from which he was to spring 
(that of Judah), were literally predicted by Micah. 

Both these circumstances are recorded by the evangelists aa 
fulfilled; the proridence of God ao ordering it that Auguatus 
should then command a general cenaua to be taken, which caused 
Joseph and Mary to go to Bethlehem, not only that she might 
be delivered there, but that, their names being there entered, 
their family aught be ascertained, and no doubt might afterwards 
arise as to their being of the line of David, All the evangelista 
have mentioned that Jeaua was born in Bethlehem of Judsa, and 
that this is an undoubted /arf we are informed by Paul, when ht 
asserts that it it evident our Lord sprang" out ofJudah.^ 

4. The prophet Isaiah has particularly foretold, that the 
Messiah snould be born of a virgin (Isa. vii. 14.\ and that 
he should descend from the family of David (ix. 6, 7. xi. 1, 
•2.), which was a particular branch of the tribe of Judah. 
\Vhile he points out his miraculous birth, and describes his 
descent, he portrays his character in colours so striking and 
distinguishing, as to render its appropriation to Christ obvi- 
ous to every one who compares the picture with the original. 
It was this holy prophet that foretold that the Messiah should 
be (liii. 1, 2, 3.) destitute of outward power or influence to 
attract the esteem and insure the attachment of the world ; 
that though in the eye of God he should be (xxviii. 16.^ the 
chief corner-stone, elect, precious ; yet that he should be (viii. 
14, 16.) a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to men who 
were guided by the springs which in general actuate the hu- 
man breast, such as interest, ambition, and the love of sen- 
sual enjoyments : and particularly it was foretold, that the 
Jews liwuldfaU on this rock ; should refuse to build on him 
as the only foundation of their hopes ; but should, in ^eir at- 
tempt to shake and overthrow it, be themselves scattered and 
broken to pieces. The same prophet declared that he should 
(vi. 9, 10, 11.) veil the eyes of the wise and learned, and 
preach the gospel to the poor and illiterate ; that he should 
(xlii. 1, &c.) restore sight to the blind, health to the dis- 
eased, and light to those who had been oppressed \vith dark- 
ness ; that he should teach the true and perfect way, and 
should be the great instructor of the Gentiles ; that (Ix. 10 ) 

• Dr. White's Btmplon Lectures, p. 291. 2d edit ^ i * . 
4 Dtn. Ix. 34—27. • Haggal U.ft-9. »«• ^ t 

• Mlcahv.2. Matt.U.1 Heb.viLM. 
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kings should fall down before him, and all nations pay him 
homage and obedience ; that his rei?n should be grentle and 
benevolent ; and that the influence of his gospel should har- 
monize the jarring (It. 13.) passions of mankind, and, to- 
gether with the knowledge ana worship of the true God, es- 
ablish peace and purity on the earth. (Ivi. 6, 7, 8.) 

5. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet gires a most 
striking and affecting picture of the temper and behaviour of 
the Messiah amidst tne most distressmg and humiliating 
scenes through which he passed. His Death, considered as 
the great propitiation for the sins of the whole world, was an 
object of such vast importance, that it pleased the Divine 
Being strongly to mark the more distinguished circumstances 
of it m prophetic language ; to the end that our faith in him 
might have every evidence to confirm it that was necessary 
to give satisfiM^tion to modest and impartial inquirers. 

The fact in every respect correiponded with the prediction; 
•nd Bo far was the prophet introduced into the secret counsels of 
the divine mmd, that when be spoke of future events, he appears 
to be relating tfieir past history: for to that ommsdent God, 
whose light directed the prophet's eye through the daricest re- 
cesses of distant ages, prescience and accomplishment are the 
same ; and the future and the past form but one object Hence 
the most striking scenes of Chnst's passion are delineated by the 
prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness as if they 
had been d^wn on the spot when the secret volume of the divine 
decrees was unrolled, and when that which had been foreseen in 
vision was exhibited in reality.* 

In addition to these prophecies of Isaiah, we may remark, 
that long before his tune David foretold the change of the 
order of the priesthood by the Messiah, — the office he should 
sustain,— the sufferings which he should undergo,— and the 
glorious triumphs he should enjoy from his resurrection, his 
ascension, and the extensive propagation of his gospel.' 

6. The Messkh was not to fie in the grave ana see cor- 
ruption,' but was to be raised from the des3 on the third day 
af£er his interment,^ and to ascend into heaven, there to reign 
at his Father's right hand, invested with universal dominion.^ 

How exactly all these things were accomplished in the person 
of Christ is obvious to every one that carefully compares these 
predictions with their fulfilment 

> Compare Mark xx. 27, Sa^White's Bampton Lectures, pp. 291->2M. 
8o striking is the predictk>n of Isaiah al>OTe referred t(K and with such pre- 
eision lias it been fulfilled in the person of Joaus Chrtit, that the modem 
oppoaers of revelation are oblicea to have recourse to the most absurd and 
contradictory assertions in order to evade the forcible argument vrhich it 
aflbrds to the truth of the Scriptures. Thus some have affirmed, that the 
prophecy in question was composed after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian mra. Not to repeat the evkience alread/ adduced (see pp. 27—33. ^upra) 
for the genuineness of Isaiah's writings as a component part of the Old Tes- 
tament, we may remark that this assertion is completely reftited by the fact 
of his prophecy being extant in the Sepcuagint Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which was executed onljf 282 years bsiobb the Christian sra. 
Other oppoters of re vela' ion assert that Jeremiah is the person to whom 
the prophet referred. T) s opinion was first asserted by tne Jewish rabbi 
Saadiah Gaon (in Aben Ezra's commentary on IsaiahX and was adopted by 
Gmtius, from whom it has been copied by CoUina, Paine, and other infidel 
writers. But the characters given of the person, who is the subject of this 
prophecy, by no means agree with Jeremiah. For this person is repre- 
sented as one without guilt, entirely free from sin, and who had never gone 
astray like other men ; as one vrho vras to suflTer for the sins of others, which 
sufferings he was to bear with the utmost patience,— nay, he was even to 
make intercession for those transgressors who were the cause of his suf- 
ferings : and thoush he vras iohe cut qf, or die, yet he was to live again, 
have a laxve number of disciples and fiulowers, and be highly exalted and 
dignified. Now none of these characters are applicable to Jeremiah, who 
was subject to the eome slnftil hifirmitlea as other men are ; he was not 
wounded or bruised, nor (fid he die for the idns of his people ; and the suf- 
ferings which he underwent on their account he was so ux from bearing 
with patience, that he even eurted the day wherein he woe bom (Jer. xx. 14.) 
on account of them ; and prayed that he might eee the vengeance of God 
upon his countrymen (xx. 12: ), and that God would pull them out like eheep 
/or the tlaughter, and prepare them for the dav qfelaughter. (xii. 3.) 
Further, Jeremiah had not a large numSer of disci|dea, neither was he ex- 
alted and extolled as the person described by Isaiah is said to be. But all 
and every part of this prophecy exacUy agrees vrith the Messiah, Jesus, 
whose first appearance was mean and abiect; on which account he was 
despised by men, from whom he sufirerea many things with inexpressible 
patrenc\ and at last endured an ignomlninus death, which was an expiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of the wond : and being raised from the dead, he is 
now exalted high, on his Father's risht hand, where he ever lives to make 
intercession for transgressors ; and has ever since had a lane number of 
liisciples, who liave embraced his doctrines and espoused bis cause.— a 
eeed which has served him and will continue to serve him until time shall 
be no more. For an account of other evasions, to which the modem Jews 
have recourse in order to elude the force of Isaiah's prophecy, see Bp. 
Pearson on the Creed, pp. 183L 184, folio. 10th edit ; alsoPaley's Evidences, 
rot. II. pp. 1— II., and Reugionls Natnralis et Revelat« Principia, torn. li. pp. 



« Psal. ii. 6, Ac xxll. ex. 

* Compare PsaL xvi. 10. with Blatt xxviil. 6. 

« Compare Hos. vL 2. with Matt xx. 19. xxvilL 1—7. and I Cor. xv. 4. 

• Compart PssL xvi 11. Ixviil. 18. and Isa. ix. 7. Luke xxiv. 60^ 61. Acts 
9. nni Matt, xxviil. 1& 



7. Lastly it was foretold that the M«>}iah should j 
THE OLD, and introduce a new Coykkant or dispensation 
with his people : and accordingly, Jesus Christ brought in a 
more perfect and rational economy/ 

The old covenant is abolished, and its obienrsnoe raoderid 
impossible by the expulsion of the Jews from Jodoa and Jerusa- 
lem, and the destruction by fire of that temple and altar, on which 
the whole of the Jewish public worship depended. It is, the«»- 
fore, as impossible to doubt that the mediator of the new oot». 
nant is come, as to question those external facte which prove 
that the ancient covenant subsiBts no longer. 

The manner in which the evangelical historians showed 
the fulfilment of the prophecies by Christ is remaricable, for 
they did not apply them with hesitation, as if they were 
doiintfiil concermng their sense, or undecided as to their object 
Tlieir boldness of assertion bore the stamp and character of 
tmih. They had the clearest proofs, more partioularlr from 
miracles, that their master was ^e promised Messiah, and 
therefore were frilly persuaded that all the prophecies centred 
in him. They appear to have had no conception, that this 
evidence could, m the nature of things, be referable to any 
one else ; and therefore they pressed the arguments drawn 
from the Old Testament upon the minds of the unconverted, 
with all the sincerity of conviction, and all the authority ol 
truth.^ 

The preceding is a concise view of the predictions contained 
in the Old Testament, concerning the advent, life, doctrine* 
sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Such a variety of circumstances, therefore, predicted concern- 
ing one person so many years before he was bom, and of 
such an extraordinary nature, — ^all accomplished in Christ, 
and in no other person that ever appearea in the world,— 

Soint him out with irresistible evidence as the Mesdah, the 
laviouT of mankind. If only one single man had left a book 
of predictions concerning Jfesus Chnst, and had distinctly 
and precisely marked out the time, place, manner, and other 
circumstances of his advent, life, aoctrine, death, resorreo- 
tion, and, ascension ; — a prophecy, or series of prophecies, so 
astonishing, so circumstanced, so connected, would be the 
most wonderful thin^ in the world, and would have infinite 
weight. But the miracle is far greater : for, here is a sno- 
cession of men, for four thousand years, who were widely 
separated from each other by time and place, yet who regu- 
larly, and without any variation, succeeded one anodier tc 
foretell the same event. Here, therefore, the hand of God is 
manifest ; and Jesut Christ is evidenced to be the Messiah. 
Since the beginning of the world, all the prophecies have 
been present to his mind : he has taken from tnem all that 
seemed contradictory, when not considered in respect to bim ; 
he has equally accomplished them, whether the thing ther 
predicted concerning him were humiliating or divine ; and 
has demonstrated that he is the centre and end of them ail, 
by reducing them to unity in his own person. 

Further, by the accomplishment of the prophecies, which 
is the particular and incommunicable cnaracter of JesoM 
Christ, all seducers or pretended messiahs, whether past or 
future, are convicted or imposture. A f^w considerai'ons 
will fully prove this point. 

There is but one aeliverer promised, and to one only do 
the Scriptures bear testimony. Whoever, therefore, has 
neither been promised nor foretold, can be nothing bat an 
impostor ; ana whoever cannot ascend as high as the funt 
promise, or grounds himself upon Scriptures less ancient 
than those of the Jews, stands convict^ of imjgostore by 
that circumstance alone, either because he has no tttle, or has 
only a faise one. 

All the prophets foretell what the Messiah is to do and 
suffer: there can, therefore, be no doubt between him who 
has done and suffered what the prophets foretold, and him 
who has had no knowledge of their predictions, or has noi 
fulfilled them. 

Among the predictions of the prophets there are some that 
cannot be repeated, and which are so annexed to oertain 
times and places, that they cannot be imitated by ^faloe Mes- 
siah. It was necessary, lor instance, that the true Messiah 
should come into the world before the destruction of the 
second temple, because he was to teach there. It was ne- 
cessary that he should lay the foundations of the chnrck in 
Jerusalem, because from Mount Sion it was to be diffused 
over the whole worid. It was necessary &al the Jew* 

« Compare Jer. xxxL 31—31 with Hsb. vUi 6— i& 
t KeU on Prophscj« vol i. p. 181. 
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^ould reject him before their dispersion, because it was to 
!>e the punishment of their wilful blindness. Finally, it was 
necessary that the conversion of the Gentiles should be his 
work or that of his disciples, since it is by this visible mark 
that the prophets point hmi out. 

Xow^ the temple is no more; Jerusalem is possessed by 
strangers ; the Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are con- 
yertea. It is clear, therefore, that the Messiah is come ; but 
it is not less manifest that no one else can repeat the proofs 
which he has ffiven of his comuog ; and consequently, no one 
eke am aaxmoUsh what t he propSeU foretold woM be fulfilled 

Bishop Hurd'a fine view of prophecy will terminate this 
chss oC the Old Testament predictions with gnreat propriety 
and force. " Ifi" says that very learned and elegant writer, 
"• we lock into those writings, we find, — 

1. " That prophecy is of a prodigious extent ; that it com- 
menced from the fall of man, and reaches to the consumma- 
tion ci ill tilings : that for many ages it was delivered 
daridj, t> few persons, and with large intervals from the 
date y one prophecy to that of another ; but, at length, be- 
came more dear, more frequent, and was uniformly carried 
oaiaihe line of one people, separated from the rest of the 
vcdd, among other reasons assigned, for this principally, to 
be ibe lepoaitarj of the divine oracles ; that, with some in- 
feaanssion, the ^>iiit of prophecy subsisted among that peo- 
^ to the coming o{ Christ ; that he himself and his apos- 
tle exefcised this power in the most conspicuous manner ; 
od left behind them many predictions, recorded in the books 
rflbe New Testament, which profess to respect very distant 
efiMts, and even run out to the end of time, or, in St. John's 
apressioa, to that period, when the mystery of God shall be 
perfected^ (Rev. x- 7. J 

2. ^ Farther, hesides the extent of this prophetic scheme, 
the dignity of the person whom it concerns deserves our 
GQOfiidmticNa. He is described in terms which excite the 
Bost august and magnificent ideas. He is spoken of, in- 
deed. »)inecimes as b^ing the seed of the tvoman. and as the 
wi ef nan / yet so as being at the same time of more than 
iBoru extraction. He is even represented to us, as being 
srasiar to men and anj^els ; as far above all principality 
aad power, above all that is accounted great, whether in 
Jiear^ or in earth; as the word and wisdom of^God; as the 
efemia] Son of the Father ; as the heir of all things, by whom 
be made the world; as the brightness of his glory, and the 
eatress image of his person. We have no words to denote 
peati^ ideas than these : the mind of man cannot elevate 
Itself to nobler conceptions. Of such transcendent worth 
aid excellence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the pro- 
phete bear witness. 

3. » Lastly, the declared purpose, for which the Messiah, 
pt^eored by so long a train of prophecy, came into the 
WQiU, oocresponds to all the rest of tne representation. It 
was Mi to delrver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, or 
to evKt a neat civil ^npire, that is, to achieve one of tnose 
sets vtieh history accounts most heroic. No : it was not 
a iB^iity state, a vietor people — 

^ * Nan re$ Romana perUwraque regno — * 
t^ was worthy to enter into the contemplation of this di- 
vine person. It was another and far sublimer purpose, which 
Hk came to accomplish : a purpose, in comparison of which 
afl our policies are poor and little, and all trie performances 
of man as nothing. It was to deliver a world trom ruin ; to 
Mnh sin and death; to purify and immortalize human 
taSOBB : and thns, in the most exalted sense of the words, to 
betbe Sovioiir of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 

'^xhere is no exaggeration in this account. I deliver the 

"" ^ P i b l ul sense, if not always the very words, of Scripture. 

. ** Ctnider then to what this representation amounts. Let 

OS eatti ibe several parts of it and bring them to a point. 

A spirit of prophecy pervading all time ; characterizing one 

pessoo, ai the nighest dignity ; and proclaiming Uie aooom- 

giwfaiMBt of (Hie purpose, the most beneficent, the most 

flfise, tint imagination itself can project.^ — Such is the scrip- 

Isnl de&ieation, ndiether we wiU receive it or no, of ^at 

sseBflmy which we call Prophetic V^^ 

Class IV. 

Fraphedes delivered by Jesus Christ and his JposUes. 

Thb piedictions delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, 
and whidi are recorded in the books of the New Testament, 

* Bb. HintFs Introdnedon to the Suidy of the Pro|>b6ci«i^ Benn. tt. 
Worb. wL T. pfn 3&-37.) 

TotL R 
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are not less evidently the iaspiration of Omniscience than 
those contained in the Old Testament. 
.. T^® .P'^'P^^^i^ o^ Christ, indeed, were such as gave ad- 
ditional evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved 
him to be filled with a spirit more than human. He uttered 
numerous predictions of events, altogether iriiprcb;ible on th.- 
ground of present appeaianoes, and such as the most p« i,e- 
tratmgmind could never have foreseen, nor conjectured, mucli 
less have described with all their peculiarities, and md-.-ktHl 
out the several incidents that attended them. Thus, lesns 
Christ foretold his own death and resurrection with aii enu- 
meration of many circumstances attending them,— the descent 
of the Holy Spirit,— the astonishing (and to all human views 
improbable) fate of the temple of Jerusalem, and the total 
destruction of the cit^, — and the universal spread of his 
gospel, together with its extraordinary and glorious triumph 
over the power and policy of the world, notwithstanding all 
the violent opposition to which it would be exposed.* 

1. Jesus Christ foretold his own Death several times, 
with an enumeration of many of the circumstances that were 
to attend it. 

In Matt zvL 21. he told his disciples thai he must gg to Jc 
rusalem, and there suffer tiany things of the elders^ and chief 
priests, and scribes, and be kiUed, In Mark x. 33, 34. and 
Matt XX. 18, 19. he foretells, more particoarlly, the manner in 
which they would proceed against him, vii. that the chief priests 
and scribes -would condemn him to death, but that they would 
not put him to death, but deliver him to the Gentiles, to mocky 
and scourge, and crucify him, which was afterwards done by 
Pilate, the Roman governor. He likewise predicted m what 
manner this was to be accompUshefJ, as that he would be 
betrayed into the hands of men, and by the man who dipped his 
hands -with him in the dish, and that all his disciples laould 
forsake him, (Matt xx. 18. xxvi. a3. 31.) And when Peter 
dBclared hie resolution to adhere to him, Christ foretold that the 
apostle wouki deny him, with veiy particular circumstancee of 
the time and manner of his denial This night before the cock 
cro-w twice, thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt xiv. 80.) ; all which 
was punctually acoompUshed. 

Jesus Christ also dbtinctly predicted his Resurriction, 
with its circumstances, viz. that he should rise again the third 
day (Matt xvi. 21.). and that after he was risen he tvouUgo 
before them, into Galtlee (Matt xxvi. 32.), which was fulfill^. 
(Matt xxviii. 16.) 

3. He likewise foretold the Descent or the Holt Spirit 
on the apostles, in miraculous powers and gifts, and specifies 
the place where the Holy Spirit should descend. 

Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you; but 
tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued -with power 
from on high, (Luke xxiv. 49.) And he particularly declares 
what the efiecti of such descent should be :— v9n</ these signs 
shall follov them that believe ; in my name shall they cast out 
devils, and they shall speak -with new tongues s they shall take 
up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not 
hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover. (Mark xvL 17, 18.) All which was punctually fulfilled 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
following part of that history. 

4. The next instance of Christ^s prophetic spirit is, his 

FORBTELUlfO THE DESTRUCTION OP JERUSALEM, aod of itS 

celebrated temple, with all its preceding signs, and conco- 
mitant and subsequent circumstances. He not only predicted 
the period when this awful event should take place, but 
described the very ensigns of those arms which were to efihct 
the direful catastrophe; and also foretold the various ca- 
lamities that should befall the Jewish nation, and the total 
ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil policy should be 
involved : and the very generation, that heard the prediction, 
lived to be the miserable witnesses of its fulfilment ^ Of the 
prophecies, indeed, that respect the Jews (and which are 
common to the New as well as to the Old Testament), some 
have long since been accomplished ; others are every day 
receiving their accomplishment before our eyes, and all of 
them abundantly prove the divine origin of tne Goq)el pro- 
phecy. The destruction of Jerusalem, with its unparalleled 
circumstances of horror, is not more clearly recorded hf 

« On the predktioiis of Jesus Christ, see the Appendix to this V«hiiiis. 
Mo. VL cbsp. tt. 

• Bee the psrticukrs of this prophecy, with the Mstoriesl srldeoM el 
its folfilment, if^a, in the Appendix, No. Vi. charter If. 
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Joeephus,' than u is foretold by Daniel, and by Jesus Christ. 
Nor did the latter prophesv only, in the most definite 
.anguage, the destruction of Jerusalem (Matt xvi. 28.), and 
parSculaTly Aatnoi one stone of the temple (Mark xiii. 2.) 
should be left upon another; he also expressly foretold that 
Jerusalem, thus destroyed, should be trodden under foot by 
the Gentiles, till the time of the Gentiles should be fulfilled ; 
while the Jews were to be carried away captive into all lands : 
and aocordinff to the denunciation of their great lawgiver 
TDeut xxviii. 37.)? were to become an astonishment and a 
by-word. 

Jerusalem WAS taken by the Romans, and the temple was 
levelled to the ground. WhateTer the distinguished afiection 
of the Jews for their religion and country could suggest, and 
whatever infidelity and hatred of Christianity could help 
forward in their favour, was tried in vain, with the malignant 
view of confronting and defeating these prophecies. The apos- 
tate Julian,— on emperor qualified for the attempt by his ridies, 
power, and persevering hostility to the name of Christ,— collected 
the Jews from ail countries, and led them on, under his fiivourite 
Alypius, to rebuild their temple. Every human power co-operated 
with them, and every difficulty appeared to have vanished : when 
on a sudden, the work was broken up with terror and precipitap 
tion ; and an enterprise of which the execution was so zealously 
desired and so powerfully supported, was at once deserted. As 
the influence of human means was entirely engaged in its favour, 
the miscarriage of it must be ascribed to supernatural interposi- 
tion. What this was, we are informed by contemporary and 
other writers, and particularly by Ammianus Marcollinus ; whose 
testimony as a pagan, a philosopher, and a bosom friend of the 
apostate prince, infidelity would fully and readily admit, were 
it not beforehand apprized of its contents. He declares, that 
*' horrible balls of fire, breaking out near the foundation, with 
frequent and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time 
inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen;, and that the 
victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately bent, as 
it were, to repel their attempts, the enterprize was abandoned."^ 
So satisfoctory and decisive is this evidence of the impartial 
heathen writer, that the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, although he attempts with stubborn sceptidam 
to invalidate some of its proofs, and insinuates a want of im- 
partial authorities, is compelled not only to acknowledge the 
general foct, but many of the particular circumstances by which 
it was accompanied and d i sti n gu i s h ed.' 

How literally the latter part of the above-noticed predictbn, 
relative to the dispersion and degradation of the Jews, has been 
fulfilled, from the days of Titus and Hadrian to the present 
time, every historian informs us: that it is so nowf we have the 
evidence of our own senses and personal knowledge. The na- 
tions, that once shook the world with their arms, have in their 
turns disappeared, and mingled again with the common mass of 
mankind: but the Jews, though exiles in every country under 
heaven, and in every country oppressed, hated, and despised, 
have yet, by a peculiar fate, of which the world affords no second 
instance, survived, for more than seventeen centuries, the loss 
of their country and the dissolution of their government, have 
preserved their name and language, their customs and religion, 
in every climate of the globe ; and, Uiough themselves not a peo- 
ple, have yet subsisted a separate and distinct race in the midst 
of every other nation. Having totally lost the sceptre, and hav- 
ing no lawgiver independently of a foreign tribunial, they afibrd 
a standing proof that the Shiloh is comx, to -whom the gathering 
of the people should be; and thus exhibit a wonderful example 
of the truth of their o-wn prophetic Scriptures, and in conse- 
quence a continual and increasing evidence of the divine autho- 
rity of ours, 

5. Further. Jesus Christ foretold thit he should have a 
Church and People, not only by express prophecies, but 
also by monuments or ordinances of perpetual observance, 
instituted by "him for his church, and wliich, as we have 
already seen,^ subsist to the present day. He commanded 
his apostles to go and teach all nations ; and accordingly 
they went forth^ sSfter his ascension, and preached the Gospel 

> Tbe sixth and seventh book of Josephos's History of the Jewish War 
with the Romsoa, contain a detailed narrative of the events, which were 
predicted by Jesus Christ in a/ew words. 

• Ammian. BfarceU. Hist lib. xxiii. c. i. torn. i. p. 332. edit Bipont 

• Decline and Fall, voL Iv. p. 108. Bp. Warbuiton has Ailljr examined, and 
tfadicsted^ the history of the event above noticed, in his treatise entiUed 
''Julian ; or, a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and fiery EnqMion, 
which defeated that Emperor's Attempt to rebtuld the Temple st Jerosa- 
Un,** In tbe eighth volume of the 8vo. editii ' *-' *~ 
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every where, with great success, the Lord working wUh (hem 
and confirming the words with signs or miracles foUowing, 

Both sacred and profane historians bear testimony to the rapid 
propagation of the Grospel, after the death of its author. lu a 
few days after the ascension, there were at Jerusalem about one 
hundred and Pwenty disciples (Acts L 16.) : on the day of Pen- 
tecost, which was ten days aft^wards, there were added to them 
about TBBKB THOusANn SOULS (IL 41.) ; and soon after the 
number of the men was about Jive thousand (iv. 4.) : after this 
we are told that multitudes of believers, both men and woMai, 
•were added to the Lord; that the number of the disciples were 
multiplied in Jeintsalem greatly, and that a great company of 
priests were obedient to the faith, (v. and vi.) This rapid dif> 
fusion of Christianity among the Jews was accomplished within 
the short space of two yean after the ascension. In the course 
of the seven following years, the Gospel was preached to the 
Gentiles in Cesarea; and, a year after this, a great number of 
them was converted at Antioch. The words of the historian 
are — A great numbbr believed and turned to the Lord;- 
MUCH FEOFLB wos added to the Lord; — and, the apostles Bar 
nabas and Saul taught much vbofls. (xL 21. 24. 26.) On 
the death of Herod (which happened next year), the word of God 
ORiw and xultiflibd (xii. 24.) ; and, in the three following 
years, when Paul preached at Iconium, a grbat xultitudb 
both of Jews and also of the Greeks believed (xiv. 1.); and be 
afterwards taught hakt at Derbe, a city of Lycaonia. (21.) In 
three years aAer this, or in sixteen years after the ascension, 
Paul found the Gentile converts of Antioch, Syria, and Cilida, 
established in the faith, and iK^CBiASiKe ik bvxibb daily, 
(xvi 6.) In Thessalonica, some of the Jews beUeved, and of 
the devout Greeks a obbat xultitodx, and of the chief women 
KOT A raw. (xvii. 4.) At Berea xavt of the Jews believed t 
also of honourable women which were Greeks, and of men hot 
A vbw (12.): at Corinth, xaht hearing, believed and were 
baptized (xviiL 8.) ; and the remark of the historian Luke— 
so mightily grew the word of God and prevailed (xix. 20.)— > 
proves the success of Paul's preaching at Ephesus; as also does 
the complaint of Demetrius, that throughout all Asia this Paul 
hath persuaded and turned away much fxoplb. (26.) Ai 
Athens certain men clave unto him, and believed, (xvii. 34.) 

What the evangelical historian here relates is further confirmed 
by histoiy to be plain and undoubted matter of fiurt: fin the 
apostle Paul wrote epistles to all the saints at Borne, to the 
churches at Corinth, in Galatia, at Ephesus, Colossm, and 
Thessalonica, and to all the saints at PhiHppi, with the bishops 
and deacons ; which he neither would nor could have ^ne, if 
there had not been a considerable number of Christians in aU 
these places. Further, he stationed Timothy at Ephesus, and 
gave him directions for the government of the church there ; and 
he left Titus in Crete, with a commission to set in order the 
things that were wanting, and ordain elders in every dty. 
(Tit. L 6.) Peter directs his epistle to the elect, scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
(1 Pet i. 1, 2.) In Paul's Epistle to ihe Colossisns (i. 6. 23.) 
he represents the Gospel as then already preached in all the 
world, and to every creature wlUch is undet heaven. This was 
nearly thirty years after the ascension of Jesus Christ, or about 
the year 62 <»f the vulgar era. We also learn from ecclesiastical 
history that, soon after the first preaching of the Groepel, churches 
were established, and bishops settled, in every part of the then 
known world ; the names of many of whom are recorded. There 
were also Christian writers,^ many of whose works are still ex- 

* "It may help to convey to us some notion of the extent and procreas 
^1 TLristianitT. or rather of the character and quality of many eraJy Chris- 
M.JS, of their leambof and their labouriL to notice the number of Cfbristian 
iffvUers who flourished in these aces. Saint Jerome's catal^Kue cootaina 
sistysix writers within the firtl three centuries, and the first mx years of 
the fourth ; and j^y-four between that time and his own, viz. a. d. 392 • 
Jerome introduces his catalo^e wkh the following iuat remonstrance :— 
' Let those, who say tlie church has bad no phlloaopbers, nor eloquent and 
learned men, observe who and what they were who founded, established, 
and adorned it : let them cease to accuse our faith of rusticity, and confess 
their mistake.' (Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Sacr. Eccl.) Of these writers seveFal, 
as Jusfin, Irenaeus, Clement of Aleiouidria, Tertnllian. Origen, Bardeaanes, 
Ilippolitus, Eusebius, were voluminous wi iters. Christian writers abound- 
ed particularly about the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 
founded a library in that city, a. d. 212. Pamphilus. the friend of Origen, 
founded a library at Cssarea, a. o. 294. Public defences were also set 
forth, by various advocates of the religion, in the course of the first tbre«> 
centuries. Within one hundred yeara alter Christ's ascension, Quadratua 
and Aristides, whose works, except some few flrasments of the first, are 
lost; and about twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, whose works r<* 
main, presented apolofies for the Christian religion to the Roman emptr- 
rors; Quadratos and Aristides to Adrian. Justin to Antoninus Pius, nod a 
seecmd to Bfarcus Antoninua Melito, bishop of Sardls, and Aponinaxia, 
bishop of HierapoUs, andMUtiades, men of great reputation, did the aame 
to Xsrcos Antoninus, twenty years afterwards (Euseb. HisL lib. It. o> 9B 
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txDty in all parts of the world, an mt Andoch, Smyrna, Saidii, 
Edesn, Athens, Coriiith, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome, and in 
Gaol; and who haTe already furnished us with striking testimo- 
nies to the genuineness and authenticity of the Christian Scrip- 
tores 

In considering the tystinumies above cited from the historian 
Lake, it is worthy of remark, that his account is a very incom- 
plete narrative of the profMgation of Christianity ; a very small 
part of it only being appropriated to the history of the twelve 
jostles, more perticularly of Peter, and the remainder (forming 
about two4hirdB of the Acts of the Apostles) being occupied with 
the relation of Paul's conversion and apostolic labours:— not to 
tDfendon that, in this history, large portions of time are passed 
over with a very slight notice. U, therefore, what we read in the 
Acu of the Apostles be true, much more than is contained in 
that Ya^taej mait be true also. We are, moreover, indebted for 
the mfonsacioa, which it presents to us respecting the spread of 
the Gospd, man to incident or occasion than to any design in 
the birtBrim to magnify the number or rank of the converts. 
HuM^ Loks is totally silent concerning some of the apostles, as 
vei If tbe nomber of converts to the Christian name and frith, 
St FUSffi, GaJatia, and other places and oountries; nor is it 
Jidf tbit we dioald have known any thing of the number in 
auf phoea, had not incidents occuned, which made it neces- 
mtjix the historian to mention them.i 

BeaideB ^e intimations contained in the New Testament 
R^pecting the progress of Christianity, its wonderful and 
ipeedy propagation throughout the world is attested by the 
joint eoDsent of contemporary pagan and of Christian wntera. 
Thus, die hiatoirian Tacitus, speaking of the persecutions by 
Noo, A. B. <^, says, that tide pettilent eupentiiion (so he terms 
the Christian religion) spread itself not only through Judaa, but 
e«en in the city of Rome, and that a vaet multitude of Christians 
vis setaed and put to death by the emperor. Here then is a 
mm iBoootestabie proof of the wonderful propagation of Chris- 
fgmkf. La the time of Nero, scarcely more than thirty years 
froa die first poblication of the Gospel at Jerusalem, there was 
Dot aH a TAaT xi7i.titodk at Rome, who embraced the Chris- 
das legion, bat also a large number of Christians who were 
am^liied and condemned to death for the profession of their 
foA, But most strong it the testimony of the younger Pukt 
a bs epistli: to the emperor Tra|an, a. d. 107, from which we 
lesfB that, during his proconsulate in Pontus and Bithvnia, the 
ChriAiaos aboonded in those provinces; that informations had 
htta lodged against many on this account; and that he had 
' Bade di^ent inquiry, even by torture, into the nature of the 
daiige againaC them, but could not dinover any crime oi which 
ihrj weie guilty, besides (what he terms) an evil and exceteive 
He adds, that he thought it necessary, on this 
, lo cooanlt the emperor, ** eepecialUf on ace*unt of the 
eaiAT xirxaam of pertone^ -who are in danger of e%iffering: 
fir aoay, of all ageo and of every rank, of both texeot are 
aceuoed amd -mill be aecuoed; nor hot the contagion of thio 
nperttOion ocixed citieo only, but the leooer tovnt also, and 
the open country,** And he farther intimates that the tempieo 
had been almoet deeerted, the tacred oolemmtieo diocontinued, 
end that the victim* had met vith butfno purchaoeroJ^ Thus 
aightibf gre-w the word of Ood and prevailed in a province 
far dfatant from Jndea, wi&iin oeventy years after its first pro- 



Tbe Chbistian Fathers attest the same rapid and exten- 
xve progress of the Gospel. 
CumavT, the fellow-labourer of Paul (PhiL iv. 3.), testifies 



r, voL ii. p. 666); and ten yearn alter this, ApoUonios, who 

.^ .dom under the emperor Oommodua, c6mpo«edan apolosy 

iarhb UkrViueh be read in the aenate, and which waa afterwarda pob- 
fiabed (f iiiii i , voL iL p. 687.) fourteen years after the apologv of Apol* 
kojoit Tea^San addressed the work, which now remaina under inatname, 
lo tbejnoetaoTM of provinces in the Roman empire ; and about the aame 
tn& uadas Felix composed a defence of the Christian religion, which 
n su eMa^ ; and shortly after the conclnrion of this century, copiooa de- 
HKcsafChrfstianity were publiahedbyAmobiua and Lactantius." Paley'a 
BrMracas, voL ii. pp. 231. W. 
» The iocideDts above aUuded to are, " the murmuring of the Grecian 
Bis; the rest from persecodoo ; Herod's death ; the sending of Bar* 

I IB Aotiocb, and Bmabas calling Paul to hia assistance; Paul coming 

m^pKe, md ftaM&ig there diaciplea ; the clamour of the Jews ; the com- 
iUst of mttcers interested in the rapport of the popular religion : the 
MMBtt sflslgBed to indoce Paul to give aauafaction to toe Christians of Jem- 
mboBL Had II not been for these occasions it is probable that no notice 
lAslsver wsold have been taken of the number of converts, in several of 
in which that notice now appears. All this tends Jo remove 



J of a design to exaggerate or deceive." Paley'a Evidences, 
• Am Ite taadOKHiiea of Tsdtos and PHaj at length, pp. 82, 83, 84. 



that this i^KMtle preached " both tn the eaot and weot, taught 
the wmoLi woELD righteoueneto, and travelled to the utmoot 
parto of the vfett,**"^ Justin Mamttb, who flourished in the 
second century (a. d. 140, about thirty years after the date of 
Pliny's lettfr), says, that in his time ** there was no fabt oj 
mankind, whether Barbarian* or Greek*, among whom prayer* 
and thank*giving* are not ojh^ed up to the Creator of the 
world, through the name of the crucified Je*u*"* Imursua, 
who later in the same century (a. d. 1 70) was bisluqp of Lyons 
in Gaul, assures us that ** the Ooopel wa* preached thbovohout 
THE WHOLE WOELD, to the extreme part* of the earth, by the 
apootle* and their di*eipU*;^ and that, in his time, there were 
churche* founded in Germany, Spain, Gaul, and in the Eaet, 
Egypt, and Lybia."^ After fifty years (a. d. 190) Tbetul- 
LiAx, another Christian father, appeals to the Roman governors, 
saying — " We were but of yesterday, and we have filled your 
cities, islands, towns, and burghs; the camp, the senate, and the 
forum;— -every sex, age, rank, snd condition are converts to 
Christianity.'^' Thirty years fiurther down, Oeioee (a. o. 220) 
represents Christianity as now triumphanU " By the good pro> 
vidence of God," says he, ** the Christian relij^ has so flou- 
rished and increased, continually, that it is now preached freely 
and without molestation, although there were a thousand obsta- 
cles to the spreading of the doctrines of Jesus in the world."^ 
About eighty years after this, a. d. 306, Christianity, undei 
Constantino, became the established religion of the Roman em- 
pire.» 

The Character of the Age in which the Christian faith was 
first propagated also demands a distinct consideration. 

It was not a barbarous and uncivilized period, but was re- 
markable for those improvements by which the human £unilties 
were strengthened. In most countries knowledge was diffused 
further and more universally than it had been at any former 
time : there never was a more learned, more philoeophical, or 
more disceming age, than that in which the Christian religion 
was proposed to mankind ; and when, from the profound peace 
which the world enjoyed under the Roman government, an easy 
communication subsisted between all countries, so that wise men 
could not only judge of such extraordinary events as had hap- 
pened, but could also freely impart to one another their senti- 
ments concerning them. Now, in such an enlightened age as 
this was, if the ybc/t and doctrines preached hj the apostles had 
been fiUse, they would instantly have been discerned to be so ; 
and the confutation of them would have quickly passed from one 
country to another, to the utter confusion of the Pfnons who 
had endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. The genera- 
lity of the first converts, it ii true, were men in the middle and 
lower stations of life ; but even these, in an age of such know- 
ledge and intercourae, were sufiioiently secured against false 
pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing even that theii 
minds were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, their a^ 
tachmeut to their first religious notions would be strong in pro- 
portion to their ignoranoe, and no argument would be sufficient 
to induce persons of this character and rank to change theii 
principles but evident miracles. Wherefore, this class of persona 
being converted in such numbers, and so early, is an absolute 
demonstration that many and great miracles were every where 
wrought by the first preachera of the Gospel. But the first con- 
verts to Christianity were not confined to the middle and lowei 
ranks of life ; even in the earliest age, we find among them men 
of character, rank, learning, and judgment, whose offices and 
stations rendered tliem conspicuous ; courtiers, statesmen, chief 
priests and rulcri, govemon of citfes, proconsuls, consuls, and 
heathen philosophers ;'o many of whom wrote learned and able 
apologies for the Christian fidth, which are still extant In pro- 
cess of time, it was not a *ingle distinguished person, in this 
city, or in that nation, who obeyed the Gospel ; but vast multitudes 
of the noble, the learned, the wise, and the mighty, as well as 

■ Clemeiii. Epist. i ad Corinth. § 6. 
« Justin. Dial, ciiin Try phone, p. 346. 

• IrenaeiM, adv. Userets lib. i. c 2. • IbUL c. 4. 

1 ApoL c. 37. "In Cels. lib. i. 

• For a full view of the universal and rapid propagation of ChristiaD^f 
with the various testimonies of Christian, and especiaUy of pagan, autbora 
see M. Vemet'fl elaborate Trait6 de la V«rtt« de la ReUgton Chr«tienii^ 
tomes viii. ix. z. Bee also Dr. Benson's History of the Propagation of 
Christianity. 

>• Aruobius, who flourished In the former part of the third centurv. 
urging the triumphant efficacy of the Christian faith, says, " Who would 
not believe it, when he sees in how short a time ii has conquered so great 
a part of the world ; when men of so great understanding, orators^ gram- 
marian*, rhetorician*, lawyer*, physician*, and philosopher*, have re- 
nounced their former sentimenls, and have embraced the doctrines of th« 
CkMpelt" Adv. Oentes, Ub. ii. D. 31 
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>then, in every country (though they could have no temptation 
or inducement whatever to forsake the religions in whidi they 
had been educated) » voluntarily embraced Christianity, and wor- 
shipped Jesus Christ as God, constrained by the irresistible force 
of truth in the evidences of the Gospel. • 

A circumst mcf that adds weight to the precedinijr facts, 
and which ther«'i'oi.» deserves parUcular attention, is, that the 
p'ofeasiwi of i 'h'-^tt i.ntty was followed bi^ no worldly advantage, 
that could induce men to renounce their native religions, and 
embrace a form of worship so different from every thing that 
was then practised. 

On the contrary, those who renounced heathenism not only 
denied themselves many gratifications in which their respective 
religions had formerly indulged them, but also voluntarily sub- 
jected themselves to a rigid and severe course of life, widely dif- 
ferent from that to which they had been accustomed, and to the 
forfeiture of the favour of their families and friends, as well as ex- 
posed themselves to the loss of honour, fame, and fortune, yea, 
. even to the most excruciating and terrible sufferings. By the 
magistrates they were subjected to heavy fines, their property was 
confiscated, and they were made to suffer a variety of ignominious 
punishments, which to generous minds are more grievous than 
death itself. They were imprisoned and proscribed ; they were 
banished; they were condemned to work in the mines; they 
were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts, or made to fight with 
them in the theatres for the diversion of the people ; they were put 
to the torture ; they were placed in redhot iron chairs ; they were 
crucified, impaled, burnt alive ; in short, they were subjected to 
all the torments which cruelty and barbarity, refined and inflamed 
by revenge, could invent ; torments, the bare mention of which 
excites horror in the human mind.> Now, as all these things are 
most repuL:imnt to human nature, it follows that ^vhatever was 
the cause of them would be received with the utmost reluctance 
and diffieulty. Nothing therefore but evidence, the most con- 
vincing wnil reMstlcsH, could make men, in such circumstances, 
acknowledge L.ie truth of the Gospel history, and receive a reli- 
gion founded thereon, which plunged them into such certain and 
terrible misfortunes. The blood of the martyrs became the seed 
of the church : tiieir constancy under the tortures to which they 
were exposed exrlu-d the attention of many distinguished philo- 
sophers,*'' and muile tlicm inquisitive into the nature of that re- 
ligion, which canli^. ra.lue the mind with so much strength, and 
overcome the f.^ir •>! doatb, nay, even raise an earnest desire of 
it, though h a)''>i&re^ in all its terrors. This, they found, had not 
been effected hv h!1 the doctrines of those pfailoeophers, whose 
writings they had carefully studied, and who had been labouring 
at this great point. The sight of these dying and tormented mar- 
tyrs engaged them to search into the history and doctrines of him 
for whom they had suffered. The more they investigated, the 
more they were convinced ; until their conviction grew so strong, 
that they themselves embraced the same truths, and either actually 
laid down their lives, or were always in readiness so to do, rather 
than depart from the faith and hope of the Gospel. To adopt the 
declaration of one, whose hatred of Christianity will acquit him 
of intentional exaggeration on this point : — " While that great 
body" (the Roman empire) " was invaded by open violence or 
undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion gently 
insinuated itself into the minds of men ; grew up in silence and 
obscurity ; derived new vigour from opposition ; and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the cross on the ruins of the 
Capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity confined to the 
period or to the limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still professed by 
the nations of Europe, the most distinguished portion of human 
kind in arts and learning, as well as in arms. By the industry 
and zeal of the Europeans, it has been widely diffused to the most 
distant shores of Asia and Africa ; and by means of their colonies 
has been firmly established from Cnaada to Chili, in a world 
anknorvn to the ancients."^ 

Tb« success of the Gospel, independently of its being a 
literal and most signal fulfilment of prophecy, affords a most 
striking proof of its truth and divine origin, when we con- 
sider the weakness and meannoss of the instruments that 
were employed in this great work. " Destitute of all human 
advantages, nrotected by no authority, assisted by no art, not 
recommendeii by the reputation of its author, not enforced by 
eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew mightily and 

• See an examination of the difficulties atteodant on the first propantioa 
of Christianity, in the Appendix, No. V. infra. 

» Jostio Manyr, Quadratus, Axistides, Athenagoras, TertutUan, Lactan- 
tius, Amohius, and others. 

' Gibbon'w Pecllne an 1 Pal), vol ii. p. 966. 



prevailed. Twelve men, poor and artless, and illiterate, wc 
Dehold triumphing over the fiercest and most determined op- 
position—over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtle- 
ties of the philosopner ; over the prejudices of the Gentile, 
and the bigotry of the Jew." They offered violence to no 
man ; they did not go about to compel any, by force, to enter- 
tain the doctrine which they preacndi^ and to enlist under 
their banner; they were not attended with legions of armed 
men, to dispose men for the reception of their doctrine, by 
plunder, by violence, by tortures ; neither did they go about 
to tempt and allure men to their way of thinking and acting 
by the promises of temporal rewards, and by me hopes m 
riches and honours ; nor did they use any artificial insinua- 
tions of wit and eloquence to gain upon the minds of men. 
On the contrary, they utterly disclaimed, both in word and 
deed, all violent and harsh measures of proceeding, all force 
and compulsion upon the human conscience, and ail conver- 
sions made by the terror of punishment or the sword. The 
weapons of their warfare were the purity, spirituality, and 
reasonableness of the doctrines which they delivered, the 
authority of the high name by whose commission they 
preached, and the miraculous works which they were en- 
abled to perform ; nor did they use any other arms to conquer 
the virulence of their enemies, and to gain proselytes to the 
faith, except patience, meekness, hunmity, submission to the 
civil power in all things lawful, and universal good will to 
mankind. The followers of Jesus were numerous enough, 
long before the empire became Christian, to have attempted 
the way of force, had it been permitted to them ; and the in- 
sults, the oppressions, the persecutions which Ihey suffered* 
from their pagan enemies, were enough to have provoked the 
most passive tempers to some acts ot hostility and resistance. 
But every one knows that they had recourse to no arms, be- 
sides those of the Spirit ; they took no advantage of distracted 
times, to raise commotions in behalf of the new reli^on, or to 
suppress the old one : yet with meekness, and patience, and 
suffering ; bj piety, by reason, by the secret influence of the 
divine blessing on these feeble efforts, the doctrine or the 
cross insensibly gained ground, spread itself far and -wide ; 
and in the end became victorious over all the rage, and 
power, and sophistry of an unbelieving world. It succeeded 
m a peculiar aegree, and in a peculiar manner : it derived 
that success from truth ; and obtained it under circumatanoes 
where falsehood must have been detected and cru^ied : and 
the Christian religion has remained to this day in full vigour, 
notwithstanding its adversaries have every where strenuously 
attacked it botii with arguments and with arms. But tuu 
have been the efforts of its antagonists : all that they have* 
written and said has only contributed to elucidate and cod- 
firm those parts of Scripture, which had not before been fully 
examined. Driven from the field by the overpowering weight 
and evidence of /ads, the insidious ingenuity of the iafidel 
and sceptic has been employed in the futile and preposteroua 
endeavours of accounting for the miraculous success of 
Christianity from causes merely human. 

Accordingly, a late eminent historian (the elegance of 
whose sty&has conferred an alarming populari^ on the 
licentiousness of his opinions) — ^though he affects to admit 
that the propagation of the Gospel was owing to the con- 
vincing evidence of its doctrine, and to the ruliiig providence 
of its great Author, has assigned the reception orChristianity 
to^ra causes ; each of which he has represented as in reality 
unconnected with any divine interposition. And as his account 
of the spread of Christianity has been industriously circu- 
lated, in a detached form, by the enemies of divine revelation, 
a few remarks on this historian^s five causes may properly 
claim a place here. The causes in question are as follow :— . 
** I. llie Inflexible and Intolerant Zeal of the first Christians, 
derived from the Jews, but purified from the unsocial spirit 
which had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law. II. 
The Doctrine of a Future Life, improved by every additional 
circumstance which could give weight and efficacy to that 
important truth. III. The Miraculous Powers ascribed to 
the primitive church. IV. The Pure and Austere Morals of 
the first Christians. V. The Union and Discipline of the 
Christian Republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire.^''^ 
Such are the nistorian's five causes ; which, unhappily foi 
his sagacity, are totally inadequate to the effects he supposes 
them to have produced: for they could not operate till 
Christiani^ had obtained a considerable establiEhm«[itin tl»e 
worid ; ana the fact is (as we have already shown frou the 
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lestimoaies of heathea as well as of Christian writers),* 
thai, thcfirii andgreated TtaraeU^ in the propagaiian of Chns- 
.'ianity, had been wrought beforb the causa assigned by him 
could be^in to openUe, " Were it, indeed, even to be con- 
ceded, as in reason it never will be, that the causes assignt^d 
sy Mr. Gibbon for the rapid extension of Christianity were 
.^Uij*i^e and true, one^imcuUy, great as it is, would only 
be removed for the substitution of a greater. For, what hu* 
laan ingenuity, though gifted with the utmost reach of dis- 
criminatioiv. <»n ever attempt the solution of the question, 
u jw were all these occult Cimses (for hidden they must have 
h^^a), which the genius of Gibbon first discovered, foreseen, 
iht'if combinalion known, and all their wonderful effects dis- 
uoctiy deaciibed for many centuries pnor to their existence, 
(» lo the commencement of the perioa of their alleged opera- 

\j6X US, hovevert briefly examine these necondary causes, 
and see if tfatj really are adequate to the effects ascribed to 
t^ieai. 

1. 1^ list is ^' tht InfldxibU and Intolerant Zeal of the 
fati Oridiotts.^'* 

BMbow an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such as condemned 
ef?a tiuse practices, which, in the opinion of the historian, 
"lu^perfaap* have been tolerated as mere civil institutions,'' 
flodd fnrite pagans, amidst all their prejudices, to embrace Chris- 
(itttn-, does not seem altogether easy to explain. It might, in- 
deed, produce the only effect, which the historian in the recapitu- 
blioQ cf his argument might assign to it ; tiz. it might supply 
C&rirtians with that " invincible valour," which should keep them 
fem to their principles, but it could hardly be of eervice in con- 
veitiBg pagans. Is not then this secondary cause inadequate to 
Its detlarcd effect ? But we deny the fact that any kind or any 
degree of Intolerance existed among the primitive Christians ; on 
the cootrary, they experienced every possible kind of suflering and 
toftoFe from the intolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, 
as to their zeal, we maintain that it did not bear the slightest 
TOJfainfc' to the fierceness and bigotry of the Jows, from whom 
'akianraaled that they derived it. " It was derived from very 
^fiereat causea, and aimed at far nobler ends. It was not the 
nanov mA. temporal interests of one nation, but the general re- 
ktmBMik and the spiritual happiness of the lohole -worldf which 
tibe teasers of Chriaitianity were auxious to promote. That firm- 
Mas which may be construed into intolerance, and that activity 
which we are content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the 
QRal ooarae of human afiairs, a tendency to retard rather than 
to fiyjitatn the propagation of the GospeL The Christian, in- 
stead of Calling into the fashionable and popular intercommunity 
of weohipy disdained — amid the terrors of impending death — to 
throw incnme on the altar of Jupiter : he boldly pronounced the 
wbfe i^afeem of pagan mythology imposture ; and charged the 
whde ritual of its external devotions with grovelling superstition 
and fcsfane idolatry." 

2. To the next secondary cause alle^d we may certainly 
ittrflHitemore force ; and the friends of Christianity will very 
readilj acknowledge " the Doctrine of a Future 'Lfc'''* (de- 
fifwed as it was with the demonstration of the spirit and of 
poww) to hare had its share in spreading the belief of it. 

Bat the success, perhaps, was owing rather to this demonstra- 
boR of spirit and of power than to the doctrine itself, which was 
ly BO means suited either to the expectations or wishes of the 
pgm world in general : for it was offensive to the Epicureans, 
hf Ae pantshmenta it denounced against the voluptuous and the 
aa&ed ; and it was not attractive to the vulgar by the very rc- 
vak which it proposed. The pride of the philosopher was 
iHwUd by the doctrine of a regurrection, the mode of which he 
nsBBibie to comprehend ; and the imiiginations of other men 
vcK fatU| impressed by the representations of a future state, 
wiach tt not hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoy- 
■MMti^ of an elyeium. Men, indeed, must have believed the Gos- 
pel IB general, before they believed the doctrine of futurity on its 
aathoDty : they mu«t have been Christian believers before they 
adbttted that doctrme ; so that this doctrine could not have been 
aeaaae of the propagation of Christianity. 

3. ** The Miraculous Powers ascribed to the primitive cliurcK'^ 

MB assigned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds 

it a 8^e of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to 

iaaOBffiite that these powers were never possessed. 

*FVe eooaiderations already offered on the subject of miracles,' 

* S«pp. 130—131. supra. 

» 1lM«h'» Evidence fmm Prophecy, p. 51. notf . 

* <t^M*. <*l, 32. 83. 103. supra. 



to which the reader is referred, prove that miraculoui? powen 
were not merely ascribed, but actually possessed by the apoAties 
and first preachers of Christianity ; to which we may add, tliat 
neither Porphyry, Celsus, Julian, nor any other of its most viru- 
lent enemies, denied, or attempted to deny, the existence and 
reality of those miracles ; and Christianity has nothing to fear 
from the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascril>ed them. 
Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar diiiiculties, 
which obstructed their reception : so that if they had not really 
and indisputably been performed, they neither could nor would 
have been credited. " The multitude of popular gods admitted 
among the heathens did, by necessary consequence, occn«ion such 
a multitude of pretended miracles, that they insensibly /&v/ their 
force, and sunk in their esteem. Though the philopoplw'rs in 
general, and men of reading and contempUtion, could not but 
discover the grossness and absurdity of the civil religion, yet this 
could have little effect on the vulgar or themselves .—not on the 
x'ulgar^ because it was the business of the wisest and most poUtic 
heads zealously to support and encourage them in their practices 
not on themselves^ because if they despised their gods, they must 
despise their miracles too."* Now, under these circumstances, 
miracles ascrif)cd to the first propagators of Christianity must 
have created an immediate and stubborn prejudice agunst Uieir 
cause; and nodiin:; could have subdued that prejudice but mira* 
cles roally and visibly performed. Mr. Gibbon's third cause, 
therefore, h as itiadequate as the two preceding. 

4. A fourth cause is " the Pure and Austere Morals of tin 
firtt ('hriAtiatis^''' which he reduces to a mean and timid re- 
pentance for former sins, and to an impetuous zeal insup{)ort 
mg the reputation of the society in which they were engagt^d 

'* But surely in the eyes of the haughty and jealous Romans, 
such repentance and such zeal must have equally excited opposi- 
tion to Christianity. The first would have provoketl contempt 
among persons of their daring self-sutficiency ; and the other 
would have awakened the jealousy of the magistrate. True it is. 
that the Christians had virtues of a nobler kind. It is al.-*o true 
that tho.»<e virtues did ultimately triumph over the scorn and 
malice of their foes ; and it is true, that a religion, prixluriiiq 
such etVects on its followers, and deriving success from i^uch 
means, carries with it a presumptive i)roof of which iinposturc 
never could boast." Though the historian ascribes the growth of 
Christianity to the exemplary virtues of its first convcr ^, which 
encouraged others to join their communion, he does not account 
for the exemplary virtues of the first converts themselves ; nor for 
the conversion of abandoned heathens to the Gospel of Christ, 
and to holiness of heart and in life. The virtues of the first 
Christians arose from their faith, and not their faith from their 
virtues. Nothing but a conviction of its truth could have induced 
its first converts to repent, and to require their proselytes to 
repent, as a condition of salvation. 

5. The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, is 
" the Union and Discipline of (he Chrihl an^^ church, or *' lit* 
public^'*^ as he is pleased to term it. 

It must be acknowledged that union essentially contributes tc 
secure order and stabiUty, and to enlarge the interests of everj/ 
society, but it is an incontrovertible fiict, that the Gospel was 
propagated (though perhaps thinly) before its professors were 
sufficientiy numerous to establish a discipline, or to form them- 
selves into societies. And when they increased, their divisions 
(for divisions early rent the church of Chri.st) must have checked 
its progress ; and their strict discipline was more likely to deter 
men from their communion, than to invite or allure them to it. 
If the Gospel succeeded, not only amidst the furious assaults of 
its enemies, but the no less violent contentions of its friends, we 
must .ook for its success in some other cause than those which 
the sceptical liistorian has assigned, and w Hich the enemies of 
Christianity have so industriously circulatid.* The universal 
prevalence, therefore, of the despised doctrine of a crucified law- 
giver, against the allurements of flesh and blood, the blandish- 
ments of the world, the writings of the learned, and the 
sanguinary persecutions of the great and pcwerful, must ever be 
regarded by every sincere and candid inquirer as an irrefragable 
argument that its original was divine, and its protector almi^ty. 

Notwithstanding the force and variety of the evidence 
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in bebalf of Chriatianity, its opposers contimie to object, 
that they do not see realized the prophecies and intimations 
relative to the universality of the Christian religion ;— that 
It was rejected by the greater part of the Jeves in the time of 
Christ and also by the greater 4)art of the Gentiles ;— that a 
large portion of the world at present receives the Koran ; — 
that Christianity is known only to a small portion of man- 
kind ; and, finally, that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant of it, 
no understanding would fail to be convinced by it. These 
objections are ,plausible ; but, like those already noticed in 
the course of this volume, they fall to the ground as soon as 
they are subjected to the test of critical examination. That 
the victorious propagation of the Gospel has not been, hither- 
to, so complete, as to answer the promise of an ahyJute 
unhetsaUtyy we readily acknowledge, but are in no pain for 
the event ;» as the same oracles which have thus far been 
verified suppose the nresent condition of things ; and, what 
is more, assure us ot a time to come, wlt^n the fulness of tlie 
Gentiles shall come in, 

(I.) The rejection of the Gospel by the unbelieving Jews, 
who were contemporary unth Christ and h's apostles^ is no ar- 
gument against the divine original of Christianity, 

The Almighty never acts towards his accountable creatures 
in such a manner as to force their judgment, and irresistibly 
to influence their moral conduct ; but on the contrary, leaves 
them in all such instances to the application of their rational 
powers, and to that freedom of will, which are essential to a 
right faith and practice. It depends wholly on ourselves, on 
the affections of the heart, rather than on the acuteness of the 
uaderstanding, whetiier we will seriously and earnestly ad- 
vert to the evidence, which is offered in proof of religious 
tmth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, and impartial exami- 
nation. To argue, therefore, either for the credibility, or 
falsehood, of any point of history or doctrine, merely from 
the numbers who receive or reject it, is a very fallacious way 
of informing the judgment ; and he must be very little ac- 
quainted with the usual course of the world, who has not 
found by his own experience, that, as there are some men 
capable of believing the grossest absurdities, so there are 
others equally notorious for questioning, denying, and oppos- 
ing the plainest truths. If, therefore, in the case before us, 
we consider the circumstances and prejudices of the Jews, 
during the time of Christ, we shall oe able to account most 
satismctorily for their infidelity then, as well as for their 
continuance to the present day m rejecting him as the Mes- 
siah ; and shall furtner derive additional evidence to the truth 
of tiie Gospel. It is certain that great numbers of Jews and 
devout proselytes were convertea at first to Christianity ;3 
which plainly showed that it was not destitute of proof or 
trutii, and that it was not rejected for want of evidence, but 
for some other reasons, which it is not difficult to assign. 

One great and ^neral caoae, to which the infidelity of the 
Jews is to be ascnbed, is their wickedness; which certainly 
is a cause sufficient to produce such an effect. If a man be 
vicior.s, he is disposea to ^^iect evident truths, and to em- 
brace ridiculous opinions. That vice weakens the under- 
standing, infatuates the judgment, and hinders it from 
discerning between truth and falsehood, especially in matters 
of morality, and re igion, is a truth not more constantly 
affirmed in the Scriptures than confirnied by reason and ex- 
perience. How wicKed the Jews were, is evident from many 
passages of the New Testament ;* and Josephus, their own 
historian and a priest of Jerusalem, informs us of the enor- 
mous villanies practised by them. " It is," sa^s he, " im- 
possible to give a particular account of all their iniquities. 
Thus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that there never 
was a city which suffered such miseries, or a race of men 
from the beginning of the world who so abounded in wicked- 
ness." " fverily believe that if the Romans had de- 
layed to destroy these wicked wretches, the city would have 
either been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed 
l»y the waters, or struck with fire from heaven like another 
^odom ; for it produced a far more impious generation than 
those who suffered such punishment.'** Can it then be a 
matter of astonifhment, that the Gospel should meet with 

« "The vision i^ yet t.ir hii appointed tiirip, but «l the eiul i( sha'i 8)>eak 
and nor lie ; ihon-„'l» ii fjir y, wan lor it, because it 9haU aureijr coiue, iiteili 
not ia.rry ' ilubakkuk ii. i 

* See tne proofs of this fact, aupra, p. !30. 

* See an account of the extreme corruption of the Jewish people, in/ro, 
VOL ii. part iii. chap vi. sect, iit 

* Joaephus, De B*!ll. Jud. Ub. ▼. c 11. f 5. and c. 13. §6. The whole of his 
^rth, nflh, and tixth books abound with instaocea of the consummate 
depraritj and desperate wickedness of the Jews 



no better reception amonest such monsters of iniquity t How 
could the voluptuous Saaducee digest the doctrines of morti- 
fication and self-denial, of taking up his cross, and followinff 
the Captain of his salvation through sufferings? How could 
the proud and haurfity Pharisee condescend to be meek and 
lowly, and instead of worshipping God in show, learn to 
worship him in spirit and in trutn 1 What methods could i>e 
taken to win those who were resolved to quarrel with every 
one ? What reason could prevail on them who were nevei 
disposed to hear reason, who were always cloudy and sullen, 
self-willed and obstinate, and '* exceeaingly mad" against 
those who differed from themt What more could be done 
for them who had withstood the last, the utmost means of 
conviction, and had rendered themselves incapable of mercy, 
by blasphemy aeainst the Holy Spirit of God, by ascribing 
to the power of the devil those miracles which had manifest- 
ly been wrought by the power of God 1 No num. said Jesus 
Christ, can come unto me except the Father, which has sent me, 
drauf him, (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the Christian 
religion witiiout the help of divine erace (which neither 
forces the mind, nor controls the morafliberty of man) ; and 
divine grace is justly withheld from those who have made 
themselves unworthy of it In short, a judicial infatuation 
seized the Jews. God left them to that blindness and hard- 
ness of heart, which they bv their sins had brought upon 
themselves ; so that they could not see with their eyes, and un- 
derstand with their hearts, and be converted and healed, (John 
xii. 40.) 

A still more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews is to be found in their strong prejudice, and ad- 
herence to former opinions and practices : by which their 
understandings were blinded and unable to see the evidence 
produced, 'fney were offended at the meanness of his life 
and the ignominy of his death. The prophets had employed 
the loftiest images to set forth the clones of the Messiah ; 
and in describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed their 
metaphors from earthly kingdoms. What was thus figura- 
tively spoken, the Jews had expounded literally ; and tiiese 
traditionary expositions, being transmitted from generation 
to generation, produced in the Jews a notion of a mighty 
temporal prince; a notion highly gratifying to a people 
whose affairs were on the decline, and whose polity seemed 
to be tending towards dissolution. Impressea witn tiiis ex- 
pectation, the Jews would not recognise the Messiah in Jesus 
uhrist ; they looked for a prince of they knew not what high 
extraction ; out, with respect to Jesus, they took it for grant- 
ed that he was the carpenter^s son. Having learned from 
their prophets that Bethlehem was to be the place of the 
Messiah s nativity, because Jesus resided at Nazareth, they 
hastily concludeo, that he was bom there, and that no good 
thing could come out of Galilee, They were pleasing theni- 
selves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the prospect of 
conquest and empire ; but he declared that his kingdom woe 
not of this world, and accordingly he taught them, — not how 
to shake off the hated Roman yoke, but how to liberate 
themselves from the greater yoke and tyranny of sin ; — no 
how to triuhiph over foreign enemies, "but how to subdue 
their domestic adversaries, tiieir lusts and vices. They hoped 
to enjoy certain rights and privileges above the rest of man- 
kind ; but Christ came to break down the wall of partition, 
and to unite both Jews and Gentiles as one body, under one 
head. They expected to become lords of tiie nations, and to 
have Jerusalem for their seat of empire ; and were shocked 
to hear that their city and ternple would be destroyed, and 
that all who will live godly in Christ Jesus must et^er persecu» 
Hon, — We know also that, about the time of Christ, there 
arose many false Messiahs and false prophets, who drew 
away mucn people af^ them. And even those persons, who 
were too wise to lend an ear to these impostors, would yet 
many of them become unreasonably suspicious, and mislead 
themselves for very fear of being mislea by others. Seeing 
so many impostors abroad, they would be apt to regard an 
men as impostors, and reject the true Messiah among so 
inany false ones. At length, when they saw him put to an 
ignoniinious death, that very thing was sufficient to cancel all 
his miracles, and to convince them that he could not be their 
Messiah, little considering that he was the Idimh of God^ 
tJiat was thus to take away the sins cf the world. 

Besides the preceding prejudices, which were common to 
the Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribes, and 
Pharisees, had particular motives for rejecting the Goepel. 
They hated Christ, because he had reproved and openly ex- 
posed their pride, their hypocrisy, their uncharitablenes« 
their covetousness, their zeal for traditions ; and their ha 
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tr^Hi against him dkposed them to think ill of him, and to 
(i» him all fll (^ces. We need not wonder when we find 
them upon all occasions opposing and calumniating him, if 
we consider that they were a wicked set of men. and that 
he had publiclj and wequently reproved them. They were 
highly iDcensed against him, and in the judgment which 
they made of hiiiK they were directed by their passions, not 
by their reason. Nor aid anger and resentment only furnish 
them with premdices against Christ, but self-interest also 
and worldly policy. The people who had seen the miracles 
of Chrbt, particularly that miracle by which he had fed a 
great mnltitQde, had at one time, as St John relates, a de- 
sign to make him their king, concluding, reasonably enough, 
that unto such a leader they should be victorious. There- 
fore ChnsU if he had been a deceiver, and had entertained 
am\Atious dengns, might easily have made himself a prince, 
and nu^ bave incited the people to shake off the Roman 
yokeTwfakh was grievous to them. 

The daef priests and principal persons among the Jews 

thoogH tkat if Christ should make such an attempt they 

sho^ be rained, whatsoever the consequences of it were. 

If t^ Jews muler his conduct should endeavour to recover 

t^ liberties, and fill in it, they knew that the nation would 

he spmely punished by Uie Romans. Nor was their pros- 

pM less bad, if Christ should deliver the people from their 

ssf^ection to a foreign power, and rule over them himself; 

/of tboo^ they hatc^the Romans, yet doubtless they thought 

•jjt Chnst would be a worse ruler for them than any Roman 

gorernor. They knew that he had a bad opinion of them, 

zad that he had exposed their vices ; and therefore they con- 

doded that the establishment of his authority would oe the 

rain of theirs. Thus they were incited not only by resent- 

oKot, hot, as they fiancied, by interest, to deny that Christ 

was the Messiah, to oppose him, and to destroy him ; for 

since they were persuaded that the Messiah should be a tem- 

ponl king, they could not acknowledge Christ to be the 

Messah, imless at the same time they owned him to be their 

Tbey succeeded in their endeavours, they stirred up the 
Heopfe, &ej intimidated the governor, they prevailed to have 
Chnst crucified, and by his death they thought themselves 
It bst secure from all these evils. But he arose again, and 
&b disciples appeared openly in Jerusalem, working miracles, 
mH teachin g that Jesus wss the Messiah. One would at 
fir^ think that no man could withstand such evidence ; but 
we shall not so much wonder at their obstinacy, if we ob- 
Krre tiiat their fears, and, as they thought, their interests, 
led them again to oppose the truth. They considered that 
tky were me persons who had represented Christ as a man 
vho had lost his senses, a demoniac, an impostor, a ma- 
^ean, a violator of the law, a seditious teacher, a rebel, 
a eDony to Csesar, and a false Messiah ; who had instigated 
the peme, and who had persuaded Pilate to crucify him ; 
^KTheaid that the s^ostles wrought miracles in the name 
of Clrat, and tiiey concluded that, if the apostles were per- 
ODttcd to proceed in this manner, they would convert a great 
pvt (/ the Jews ; and they feared that, if the doctrines 
taagfat by Christ's disciples were received, they who had 
been his implacable enemies should be accounted not only 
ignorant ana blind guides, but dishonest men; that they 
fSoold not only lose their credit and authority, but be ex- 
posed to the resentment of the incensed multitude; and 
tedbre they thought that the best way to secure them- 
idves was to deter and hinder the aposties from appearinflr 
m man in public, and from preaching the Gospel. And 
ms the disciples continued to perform the functions of 
4ai lanistry, the high-priest asked them, saying. Did we 
nd drmgktly command you that you should not tmeh in this 
n«w7 JnS beholdj ye have filled Jerusalem with your doe^ 
trime^mdintend to bring thisman*s blood upon us, (Acts v. 28.) 
Hhades -were wrought to convince them ; but when a man 
is Tioleody hent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than 
half peisnaded that things are as he desires. They hastily 
eondoded that those miracles were either delusions and im- 
postures, or wonderful works performed by the aid of evil 

From these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects ; for 
diey persecuted the first Christians, they accused them to 
the R^nan magistrates of sedition, they o^t them ii> their 
synagogues, they imprisoned them, they banished them, they 
pot many of diem to dtoth, and strove to the utmost or their 
power to destroy this rising sect. Some^ ancient writers 

t Jutio Martyr and Easebius. See Javtin, p. 171. and Thirlbjr's Notes, 
«d FabTfchu (te Ver. ReL Cbrlrt. n. 666 



assure us, that the Jews took the pains to send persons from 
Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse the Christians of 
atheism and other crimes, and to make them As odious as 
they possibly could.' 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the 
Jews, and of their rejection of Christ as the Messiah, at 
first : nor is it difficult to conceive what may be the reasons 
of their persisting in the same infidelity now. In the first 
place, on the part qf the Jeujs^mo&i (if not all) of the same 
reasons which gave birth to their infidelity continue to nourish 
it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hopes and expecta- 
tions of worldly greatness, and the false cnrists and false 
prophets, who at different times have arisen up among them. 
To which may be added their want of charitableness towards 
the Christians, and continuing to live insulated from all the 
rest of mankind. All these circumstances, together, present 
groat difficulties to their conversion. Seconmy, on ike pari 
of the worldy the grand obstacles to the conversion of^the 
Jews are, the presence of Mohammedism and other fedse 
religions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy Uves of 
nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelties whidi, on 
various pretexts and at different tmies, have been most un- 
justly inflicted on this unhappy people. 

From the account which we nave given of the obstinacy 
of the Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears 
that their unbelief is no objection to the truth of tiie Gospel. 
The modem Jews, therefore, reason weakly when they say, 
that their ancestors would not and could not have rejected 
Christ, if the miracles related in the Gospel had been really 
wrought. Against this arsrument we may also observe, that 
it can do no service to a Jew, because it would prove too 
much. It would prove that Moses wrought no miracles, 
since the whole people of Israel often rebefled against him : 
it would prove that many of the prophets recorded in the 
Old Testament were false prophets, because they were per- 
secuted by the Jews. The Jews are not able to give any 
reason why they acknowledge the law of Moses to be a 
divine revelation, which will not directiy and more strongly 
establish the troth and authority of the Gospel. 

So far indeed is the infidelity of the Jews from being an 
objection to the argument from prophecy concerning the 
spread of Christianity, that, on the contrm, it corroborates 
that evidence for the troth of the Gospel. For, by their 
infidelity, we gain a great number of unsus]>ectMi witnesses 
to the troth otthe Old Testament; and, by their dispersion* 
these witnesses abound in the richest and most commercial 
parts of the world. Had the body of the Jews been con- 
verted to Christianity, they mi^t have b^n supposed to 
conspire with the Christians inTorging and corrapting the 
prophecies relating to the Messiah ; but now their infidelity 
cuts off all cavils and suspicions of that kind, and makes 
their testimony, like that of sworn enemies, the more favoura- 
ble, the more unquestionable. 

Again, by the infidelity of the Jews, and their dispersisn 
in consequence of it, many predictions of Moses and the 
prophets, of Christ and his aposties, are remarkably fU- 
filled ; so that instead of doing disservice to the Christian 
cause, it does it real honour, and tends wonderfully to' pro- 
mote and advance it in the world. And after all the changes 
and revolutions, after all the persecutions and massacres 
which they have seen and undergone for more than seven- 
teen hundred years, they still subsist a distmct people in 
order to the completion of other prophecies, that (Rom. xi. 
25, S6.) «* when the fulness of the Gentiles is come m, all 
Israel may be saved.'' There is nothing parallel to this 
to be found in history from the creation of the world 
down to this time, and it is no less than a standing mira- 
cle in all ages and countries for the troth of the Christian 
religion. 

Besides, it is a great advantage to the Christian religion 
to have been first preached and propagated in a nation of 
unbelievers, as it frees the account of the fiacts from all sus- 

Sicion of fraud and imposture. Designing men may easily 
e supposed to carry on a trick among their creatures and 
dependants, among those of die same side and parW, of the 
same profession and interest ; but how was it possible for a 
small number of poor illiterate fishermen and tent-makers to 
succeed in an attempt of this nature among thousands of 
secret spies and open enemies t Nothing but troth, nothing 
but divine troth, and upheld by a divine power, could have 



• JortinN pi«rour»«» conr^rnlna fhe Tmlh of the Chrltgan ReUgion, 
— * Bp. Newton'i Works, roT. v. dij»^prtaf}on xxU. See alio Bp. 
rJ>m S^rmmiB. vol. i. serin 2. and Bix Kilder'S DemODfltratiOD o/ 
112^ 



ConVbeare^t Sermons, vol. i. serin. 2, and B^v K 
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<tood the tnal and borne down so much malice and opposi- 
a^m before itJ 

(2.) TJie rejection of the Gofpelby the unbeUcv'ns Gentiles, 
wh> were contemporaries with Christ and his apostles, is no ob- 
ject on to the truth of Christianity, 

Many of the argiiments which have been stated in the 
prrceding pages, with reference to the infidelity of the Jews, 
may be applied with respect to the Gentile nations, who had 
ninny prejudices in common with the Jews, and some that 
were pnculiar to themselves. 

T}ie causes of unbelief, which were common to them with 
rhf^ jpws, were, a great corruption of manners ; the preju- 
.'i«p of education, which led the Gentiles to despise the doc- 
rrin(>s and religious rites of Christianity previously to ex- 
i.nination ;* the purity of the precepts of the Gospel, which 
were entirely opposite to their vicious inclinations and prac- 
tices; the temporal inconveniences which attended the pro- 
Cession of Chnstianity, and the temporal advantages which 
'ui'^ht be secured or obtained by rejecting or opposing it ; 
rho mean appearance which Christ had made in the world, 
and his ignominious death, which they knew not how to 
reconcile with tiie divine power ascribed to him by his dis- 
ciples ; and the contempt entertained by the philosophers for 
the rank, acquirements, sufferings, andi martyrdoms of the 
first Christians. All these things produced in the greater 
Dart of the Jews an aversion for the Gospel, and they had 
the same effect on the unconverted Gentiles. 

But besides these causes of unbelief, the Gentiles had 
many others peculiar to themselves. They entertained a high 
notion of the eflicacy of magic, of the strength of charms and 
incantations, and or the almost uncontrollable power of their 
demons and demi-gods ; and this notion led the greater part 
of them to reject the Christian miracles. They were, more- 
over, extremely careless and indifferent about all religions in 
general ; consequently they had only very imperfect notions 
of the Divine Being, and of the spiritual aaoration which 
was due to him alone ; and they were offended at the unso- 
cij\bleness of Christianity, and its utter incompatibility with 
the established worship of their several countries. 

Further, the great and powerful men amon^ the Gentiles, 
for want of attending to the intrinsic merits oi the new doc- 
trine, and of understanding it thoroughly, were not able to 
reconcile it with their particular views and interests ; much 
less was it to be expected that the priests, artificers, and ar- 
tizans, who lived by the profits of idolatry, would readily 
open their eyes and ears to receive a fiiith so utterly subver- 
sive of their present gain. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
other nations in general had conceived of the Jews, permit 
them easily to pass a favourable judgment upon the Chris- 
tians, between whom and the Jews they did not, for a consi- 
derable time, make a suflicient distinction ; accounting Chris- 

» Dp. Newton's Works, voL v. p. 142. " The case of the Jews may be 
oseAil in correcting a vain opinion which every one almost is sometimes 
apt to entertain, that had he lived in the time of our Saviour and conversed 
with him personally, had he been an ear-wiiness to his words, an cye-wit- 
ness to his worlca, he should have been a better Christian, he should have 
resigned all his scruples, and have believed and obeyed without doubt and 
without reserve. Alas ! they, who are infidels now, would in all probability 
have been infidels then. The Jews saw the miracle.i of our blessed Lord 
and yet believed not : • Blessed arc they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.' " (John xx. 29.) Ibid. p. 144. The unbelief of the Jews is dis- 
cussed In a clear and conclusive manner, in the throe last discourses of 
Mr. Frank's excellent " Hulsean Lectures for 1821, on the Evidences of 
Christianity, as they were stated and enforced in the discourses of our 
Lord: comprising a connected view of the claims which Jesus advanced, 
of the arguments by which he supported them, and of his statements 
reacting the causes, progress, and consequences of infidelity." Cam- 

• The state of religion amon^ the Greeks and Romans had a tendency to 
induce this disposition. Christianity had nothing in it to attract their notice : 
U mixed with no politics;— it produced no fine writers ;— the nature, office, 
and ministry of Jesus would be alien to their conceptions. Its connection 
with Judaism would injure it with the learned heathen, who regarded Jeho- 
vah himself as the idol of the Jewish nation, and this would preclude all 
inquiry among men of education, which accounU also for their silence on 
rhe subject In this manner Christianity teas treated by Tacitus and by 
Pliny the Elder. Without inmiiry, Tac Itus disposes of the whole question 
(see p. 83. 9upra\ by calling n a pestilent superatition,— a proof how little 
he knew or concerned himself about the maUer. Let the reader peruse 
the instrucUons of Paul to the Roman converts (Rom. xii. 9. xiii. 13.), and 
then judge of this pestilent supei stition : or, let him take Pliny's descrip- 
tion of the conduct and principle of the Christians (see p. 84. supra), and 
then call (Jhnstlanity a pestilent superstition. On the woids of Tacitus, 
P^'jV?^®? founds thesp observations ;—l. The learned men of that age be- 
held Chnstianity in a distant and obscure view ;— 2 But liule reliance can 
be placed on the roost acurp judgments. In subjects which they are pleased 
to despise. If Chnstianity had not survived to tell its own story, it must 
have gone down to posieruy as a pestilent or pernicious superstition ;— 3. 
This contempt, prior to cxnminaiion, Is an intellectual vice, from which the 
greatest faculties of the mind are not free ;— and4. We need not be sur- 
prised that many writers of that a?e did not mention Christianity, when 
♦nose who did appear to have misconceived its nature and character. See 
Paley's Evidences, vol. il. pp. 307—320. where the preceding hints are illus- 
tnued at length. 



tianity tobe only a particular sort of Judais n, and calling the 
Christians atheists, because they taught that the gods of the 
nations were either nothing at all, or dead men, or demons, 
and because they worshipped a spiritual Deity in a spiritual 
manner, and had neither temples nor altars. AfterwardSj 
when the Gospel began to spread, and false teachers and 
vidous professors infested the church (as Christ had foretold), 
the Gentiles would not distinguish between the factious here- 
tics (who wished to make themselves heads of parties) and 
the true disciples of Christ: and, as the ancient Christians 
frequently complained, they laid the crimes of these falte 
and immoral brethren to the charge of Christianity: nor 
could the singular iiinocence and piety of the Christians se- 
cure them from malicious and false accusations. 

Lastly, the antiquity of paganism, and the many distin- 
ffuished blessingns which (it was imagined) the propitious in- 
fluence of theirlieroes and gods had from time to time con- 
ferred upon their several countries, together with the simple 
and artless manner in which the apostTes and first Christiana, 
and their followers, propagated a religion that had nothing in 
its external appearance to recommend it,— concurred, in addi- 
tion to the causes already stated, to lessen the force of the 
miracles wrouffht by Jesus Christ and his apostles ; and pre- 
vented no small number of the rich, the great, and the learned, 
from giving in their names among the earliest converts to 
the faith and obedience which is in Jesus Christ. " Such 
were the prejudices of the Jews and Gentiles, which made so 
many of them unwilling and unfit to receive the Christian 
religion. But there is reason to think that the number of 
unbelievers, among those to whom the Gospel was first 
preached, was not altogether so great as is commonly ima- 
gined. Besides those who professed Christianity, and those 
who rejected and opposed it, there were in all probability 
multitudes between both, neither perfect Christians, nor yel 
unbelievers; they had a favourable opinion of the Gospel, 
but worldly considerations made them unwilling to own it. 
There were many circumstances which inclined them to 
think that Christianity was a divine revelation, but there 
were many inconveniences which attended the open profes- 
sion of it ; and they could not find in themselves courage 
enough to bear them; to disoblige their fHends and families, 
to rum tlieir fortunes, to lose tiieir reputation, their liberty, 
and their life, for the sake of this new religion. Therefore 
they were willing to hope, that if they endeavoured to ob- 
serve the great precepts of morality, which Christ had repre- 
sented as the principal part, the sum and substance of reli- 
gion, if they thought honourably of the Gospel, if tliey never 
spdce asainst it, if they offeree! no injury to the Christians, 
it they did them all the services that they could safely per- 
fonn, thev were willing to hope that God would accept this, 
and that he would excuse and forgive the rest. 

The account which we have of those tunes is very short, 
but enough is said in the New Testament to show that this 
supposition is not groundless, and that many thought and 
acted m this manner ; for we are there told that several believed 
m Chnst, but durst not own it, some because they loved the 
praise of men, others because they feared the Jews, because 
they would not be put out of the synagogue, others because 
they would not part with their possessions. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea is said to have been secretly his disciple ; Nicode- 
mus seems to have had the same disposition ; and afterwards 
Gamaliel, and other Pharisees who opposed the persecution 
and the pumshment of the apostles, were probably not a lit- 
tle inclined to Christianity. Thus it was then, and thus it 
hath been ever since. TVuth has had concealed and timo- 
rous friends, who, keeping their sentiments to themselves, or 
disclosing them onlj to a few, complied with established 
errors and superstitions, which they didliked and despised. 
Ihey who are at all acquainted with history know that a^ 
great number of such examples might be produced. 

" The opposition which the Gospel experienced from the 
Jews and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To 
this cause the Scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observe 
that truth is hidden from those who love darkness rather than 
light, whose deeds are evil, who hate to be reformed, whosf 
minds are carnal and cannot be subject to the law of Goo, 

«-,li^^"""®.'. ^^^?- ^- ^y*^ ^"^^ ^'So potuiasem opiiulari Luthero, si tnc 
pericull comliem fecissein, nisi ut pro uno perirent duo 1— Mulfa qaidein 
praclare et docuit et monuit. atc^ue utlnam sua bona maUs intoleral.iUbuS 
nonvuiassct! Quod si omnia pie scripslsset, non tamen )ratanimua oK 
veritatem capUe periclitari. Non omnes ad martyriumsa". hXm^Krii 
Vcrcor, ne, si quid lacident tumultus, Petrum sIm imitalurus. 

FaUier Paul, bemjaslced by a friend how he could hold communion with 
the church of Rprac. repl.ed. Deus non dedit mihi spiritum Luther* . 8e2 
Burnet's Life ofBedell, p. 16 and Bayle's Diet art WeidnermT^ 
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and who have pleasure in nnrisliteoasiMfls. Of such persons 
it is said, that none of them shdl UDderstand/'i 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the 
BM i a sality of die Christian reaipon, is founded on the ^Mt, 
that a ammdensblt pari of mankind, boih m 3urope and Ma, 
nam embrace Mb/tammeJlsm, and receive the Koran of MDham" 
med at an inspired book : which they voould not dbif Chrit" 
tianitjf were really from Ood, 

Jiuwer, We conceive tiiat the prophecies are fulfilled 
when all parts of the world shall have nad the offer of Chria- 
tiamty,' hat bj no means that it shall be upheld among them 
hy a wiracU, This is contrary to the whole analogy of nap 
tare. God ei^^s increase to the tree, but does not prevent 
its decay. He gives increase to a man, but does not prevent 
his growing Infirm. Thus religion, when planted in a coun- 
try, IS \eft to the oataral course of things ; and if that country 
grows sopisf, aod does not cherish the Dlessinff, it must take 
on ilsdi tbe consequence. We conceive, therefore, that, 
with reeirj to all those countries which recehre the Koran, 
wb€3e & Gospel once flourished, the prophecy has already 
bea f^flkd. Indeed, Htveix present state is an accomplish- 
metf cf prophecy, inasmuch as it was foretold that such a 
jbSagmpay should take place. Not to enter into too minute 
drtsib, it may be remarked, that the seVen churches of Asia 
b^htkittxry day, in the same forlorn and desolate condition 
vttrjt the angel had signified to the apostle John (Rev. ii. 
m.]; ibeir candlestick is removed out of its place, their churches 
m tamed into mosques, and their Worship into the grossest 
Mpentition. The prevalence of infidel principles on the 
Cootineat is notorious; and equally notorious are the at- 
fiOBpts miking to disseminate tnem in this hiffhly favoured 
eontiT. Tet aU these countries have had the Bosptl, and if 
ihej noohi hereafter expel it, as the French did a few years 
■see, it will be their own fault. The prophecy has been ful- 
fill 

The o p poseia of revelation have not failed to contrast the 
neid ptu^ e ss of Mohammedism with the propagation of 
Cbastaaty; and have urged it as an arffnment, to show 
thit there was nothing; miraculous in the extension of 
^ rd^ion of Jesus. But, in making this assertion, they 
kve esAer not known, or have designedly suppressed, the 
soonectkiDS and means of assistance which favoured Mo- 
tantinfd, and which leave nothing wonderful in the success 
of Ji^ doctrine. Hiat success, however, is ratisfiunorily ao- 
eoonied for bj the religious, political, and civil state oi the 
fi»t at the tune the pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his 
pretpTOBons, acKl by the nature of his doctrine, as well as by 
Ihe means to which he had recourse for its propagation. 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at tne time suited 
tD Ids purposes, when its political and civil state was most 
bTOBr^>le to a new conqueror. 

bi Az^ia Felix, religion was at that time in a most de- 
plooble state. Its inhabitants were divided into four reli- 
gioas pvties, some of whom were attached to the idolatrous 
WKK^nf oi the Sabians, who adored the stars as divinities ; 
wfcile others followed the idolatry of the Magi, who wor- 
diipped fire. The Jewish religion had a great many fol- 
hnrers, who treated the others with much cruelty ; acid ^e 
Chxistians who were at that time resident there, formed prin- 
cipaily an assemblage of different sects, who had taken re- 
&fe among this free people because they were not tolerated 
ii the Roman empire. Among the Christian sects in the 
I part of the empire, bitter dissensions and cruel ani- 
» prevailed, which filled great part of the east with 
ona^ assassinations, and such detestable enormities, as 
Tniaud the very name of Christianity odious to many. Fhe 
pHK doctrines and holy precepts of tnc Gospel had been de- 
graded iato saperstitious idolatry ; and the decay of morality, 
m eray dass, had kept equal pace with that of piety. Un- 
der swi a distracted state of religion, it would have been 
h^hJy ironderful if in a short time, Mohammed had not pro- 
cured a mmierous train of followers. The Christian religion, 
oa the contrary, received its origin in a country where the 
only true God was worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial 
law (which it abrogated) was universally revered. 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity were thus 
^nallj favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the 
{Mitical state of the world at that time contributed not less 

t Jortin'a IHscoarses on the Christian Religion, disc. L pp. 91—94. In the 
part oi that discouraef the learned author has diacuased, at 
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Zof &h, the cause* of the rejection of Christianitr by the GentUea, which we 
hate Bcc«MarUj treated with brevlnr. That "No valid Argument can be 
drawn from the locredulitT of the Heathen Philosophers I " 

•f the Christian Relifioo/' has beenproved by Mr. J. A. 
VomateB Piixe Baaay, Cambridge, 1SJ6. 8to 



remarkably to the success of the impostor. While the once 
formidable empires of Rome, on the one har*^, overwhelmed 
by the fierce incursions of the northern barbarians, and of 
Persia* on the other, distracted by its own inu-stine divisions, 
were evidently in the last state or decay, Arabia was in every 
respect proffl>erou8 and flourishinjBjr. Naturally populous in 
itoelf, it had received a very considerable accession of inha- 
bitants from the Grecian empire; whence religious intole- 
rance had driven great numbers of Jews and Christians to 
seek an asylum in a country, where they might enjoy theii 
opinions without interruption, and profess them witliout dan- 
ger. The Arabians were a fr^ but illiterate people, not de> 
voted like other nations to the extravagances of sensual plea* 
sures, but temperate and hardy, and therefore properly 
qualified for new conquests. This brave people were at that 
time divided into separate tribes, each mde^ndent of the 
other, and consequently connected by no political union : — a 
circumstance that greatly fiu;ilitatea the conquests of Mo- 
hammed. The pseudo-prophet himself was descended from 
a family of much power and consequence ; and, by a fortu- 
nate marriage with an opulent widow, was raised, from in- 
digent circimistances, to be one of tiie richest men in M^cca. 
He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic talents ; 
and from the various journeys which he made in prosecuting 
his mercantile concerns, had acquired a perfect acquaintance 
with the constitution of the country. These, added to bis 
high descent and family connections, could not fail of attract- 
ing attention and followers to the character of a religious 
teacher, in an age of ignorance and barbarism. No such ad- 
vantages of rank, wealth, or powerful connections were pos- 
sessed by Jesus Christ. Of humble descent, bred up in 
poverty, he contumed in that state all his life, having fre- 
quently no place where he could lay his head. A man so 
circumstanced was not likely, by his own personal influence, 
to force a new religion, much less a false one, upon ^e 
worid. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it 
to the notions of the four religions that prevailed in Arabia; 
making its ritual less burdensome, and its morality more in- 
dulgent. From the idolatry of the Sabians and Magi, he 
took the religious observance of Friday, and of the fooi 
months in the year, together with various superetirious 
fables concerning the resurrection of the dead and the last 
judgment. From the Jews, to whom he announced himself 
as ue Messiah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies 
centered, he borrowed many tales, particularly concerning 
angels, numerous purifications and fasts, the prohibition of 
certain kinds of food, and of usury, and the permission of 
polygamy, and of capricious divorce. From tne jarring and 
corrupted Christian sects (to whom he proclaimed himself 
as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to accomplish the 
yet unfulfilled system of revelation) he derived a variety of 
doctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning the divine 
decrees, the authority of Jesus, and of the evangelists, the 
resurrection of the body, and the universal judgment of man- 
kind, together with many moral precepts. By this artful 
compilation he united all the four religions of his country, 
and thus procured a more easy admittance for his new doc- 
trine. 

Further, Mohammed established his religion in such a 
manner, that it did not excite against itself Uie passions of 
men, but on the contrary flatters them in various ways. It 
was easier to perform certain corporeal ceremonies and 
purifications, to recite certain prayers, to give alms, to fast, 
and to undertake piTprrimages to Mecca, than to restrain lusts, 
to suppress all sinful appetites, and to confine those which 
are innocent within proper bounds. Such a system of do^ 
trine, so acconmiodating to every bad passion, — accom- 
panied by the permission of polygamy and capricious divorce, 
and by the promise of a full enjoynient of gross sensual 
pleasures in a future life,^ould not fail of procuring him a 
considerable accession of followers, and in no long time 
brought the brave and warlike tribes of Arabia under his 
standard. Far diflferent was the holy and pure doctrine of 
Christ. He and his apostles strictly forbade all sin, required 
of all, without exception, the mortification of tlieir most 
beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, and all 
the foolish superstitions of the heathens. Christ made no 
allowance, granted no indulgence ; and yet his religion has 
continued to prevail against the strongest comipUons and 
most mveterate prejudices. Mohammed changed fiis system 
of doctrine, and altered his laws and ceremonies, to suit the 
dispositions of the people. He sometimes estaolished one 
lawy and then suppiossed it; pretending a divine revelation 
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for both, though they were inconsistent. But Christ was 
always the same, and his laws were and are invariable. Con- 
scious that his pretended revelation would not bear the test of 
examination, it is death by one of the laws of Mohammed to 
contradict the Koran, or to dispute about his religion. The 
Gospel, on the contrary, was submitted to free inquiry : the 
more strictly it is examined, the brighter do its evidences 
appear; and the rude assaults, which at various times have 
been made against it, have served only to demonstrate its 
divine originbejrond the possibility of refutation. 

'* The pretensions of Mohammed were not accompanied 
by any of those external evidences, which may always be 
expected to confirm and to distin^ruish a divine revelation. 
To miraculous power, that most mfallible test of divine in- 
terposition, he openly disclaimed every pretence, and even 
boldly denied its necessity to confirm the mission of a pro- 
phet.i He deemed it sufficient to appeal to a secret and 
unattested intercourse with an angel, and above all, to the 
inimitable sublimity and excellence of the Koran. To the 
former of these pretences no serious attention is due; for, 
instead of aSbrding any evidence in support of the claims of 
MoKammed, it notoriously wants proots to establish its own 
authenticity." Wi^ regard to me boasted sublimity and 
excellence of the Koran, — ^which the pseudo-prophet alleged, 
bore strong and visible characters of an almighty hand, and 
was designed by God to compensate the want of any mi- 
raculous power, — it has been satisfactorily shown not only 
to be far oelow the Scri]>tures, both in the propriety of its 
images and the foree of its descriptions ; but its finest pas- 
sages are acknowledged imitations of them, and like all 
imitations^ infinitely inferior to the great original.^ The 
Moslems m proof of their religion appeal to the plenary and 
man^est inspiration of the Koran. They rest the divinity 
of their book upon its inimitable excellence; but instead of 
holding it to be divine because it is excellent, they believe 
its excellence because they admit its divinity. There is 
nothing in the Koran which affects the feelings, nothing 
which elevates the imagination, nothing which enfi^tens the 
understanding, nothing which improves the heart. It con- 
tains no beautiful narrative, no proverbs of wisdom or axioms 
of morality ; it is a chaos of aetached sentences, a mass of 
dull tautology. The spirit which it breathes is in unison 
with the immoral and absurd tenets which it inculcates,— 
savage and cruel ; forbidding those who embrace the Mos- 
lem taith to hold any fnendly mtercourse with infidels or those 
who reject it, and commanoing them to make war upon the 
latter. Such is the Koran as mnv extant; but it is well 
known that it has received alterations, additions, and amend- 
ments, by removing some of its absurdities, since it was 
first compiled by Mohammed.' The Christian revelation, 
on the contrary, remains to this day as it was written by its 
inspired authors ; and the more minutely it is investigated, 
the more powerfully does it appeal to the hearts and minds 
of all who examine it with honesty and impartiality. 

Of the prophetic spirit of Mohammed, we have this soli- 
tary instance. When he went to visit one of his wives, he 
says, that God revealed to him what she desired to say to 
him : he approved of one part and rejected the other. When 
he told his wife what was in her will to speak to him, she 
demanded of him who had revealed it to him ? ^ He that 
knoweth all things,*' said Mohammed, *' hath revealed it to 
me, that ye may be converted ; your hearts are inclined to do 
what is forbidden. If ye act any thing against the prophet, 
know that God is his protector.'^ There is not a single cir- 
cumstance to render this relation credible. 

Such were the circumstances that contributed to promote 
the success of Mohammedism; cireumstances that in no 
degree appertained to the origin of Christianity. During 
the first »even years, indeed, when the Arabian impostor 
used only peiouasion, and confined his exertions to Mecca, 
it appears that he could reckon no more converts than eighty- 
three men and eighteen women. Contrast with this the 
rapid spread of Christianily during the same period.^ But 
no sooner was he enablea to assemble a par^ sufficient to 
support his ambitious designs, than he threw ofif the mask, 
which was no longer necessary ; and disclaiming the softer 
arts of persuasion and reasoning, immediately adopted a 

> Hence no credit is due to the mirmcoloui stories relstedof Mobtmrned 
by Abulfeda, who wrote the account 9ix hundred yean siler his death, or 
which are found in the legend of Al Janabi, who Irred two kundr^yean. 

• Professor White's Bampton Lectures^. 2)1—252. 

• i3ce Koran, cli. ii. pp. 22. 25. ch. iii. p 6Q and ch ▼. u 89. Sale's trans- 
latlon,4to.edlL 

« See pp. lao 132. mpra. 



quicker and more efficacious mode of conversion. It ^ 
alleged by the deceiver, that, since a disobedient world had 
disdained or rejected the ineffectual summons, which divine 
mercy had sent in former times by the prophets, who came 
with appeals to the senses and reason of manland ; it had 
now pleased the Almighty to send forth his last great pro- 
phet, oy the strength ot his arm and the power of his sword, 
to compel men to embrace the truth. A voluptuous paradise 
and the highest heavens were the rewards of those who 
fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause ; 
andthe courage of his adlierents was fortified and sharpened 
by the doctirine of fatalism which he inculcated. From aO 
these combined circumstances, the success of the arms and 
religion of Mohammed kept equal pace ; nor can it excite 
surprise, when we know the conditions which he proposed 
to the vanquished. Death or conversion was the only choice 
ofifered to idolaters; while to the Jews and Christians was 
lefl the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and tribute, 
if they persisted in their own religion, or of an equal j^rtici- 
pation in the rights and liberties, the honours and privileges 
of the faithful, if they embraced the religion of their con- 
querors. 

How different the conduct of Christ ! " He employed no 
other means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, 
argument, exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made 
use of no other force, but the force of truth — no other sword, 
but the sword of the spirit, that is, the word of God. He had 
no arms, no legions to fight his cause. He was the Prince of 
peace, and preached peace to all the world. Without power, 
without support, without any followers, but twelve poor hum- 
ble men, without one circumstance of attraction, innuence, or 
compulsion, he triumphed over the prejudices, the learnings 
the religion of his country ; over the ancient rites, idolatry, 
and superstition, over the philosophy, vnsdom, and autiiority 
of the whole Roman empire. Wherever Mohammedism has 
penetrated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and igno- 
rance ;' wherever Christianity has ^read, it has produced 
the most beneficial effects on nations and indivifiuals, in the 
diffusion of knowledge, in morals, religion, governments, in 
social and personal happiness.*'^ 

The cofmnued prevalence of this baleful system of religion 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the profound ignorance 
of the nature of the human heart, in which Mohammedism 
leaves its votaries, — ^the want of right moral feeling, which 
accompanies inveterate and univereal ignorance,— me vices 
in which it allows its professors to live, and the climates in 
which they live, — ^the cnilling despotism of all Mohammedan 
governments, — and the cunning naud and extortion which 
universally prevail in them.^ 

** Let not then the Christian be offended, or the infidel 
triumph, at the successful establishment and long continuance 
of so acknowledjg^ed an imposture, as affording any reasonable 
ground of objection against our holy faith. Let these events 
rather be considered as evidences of its truth,^ — as accom- 
plishments of the general prediction of our Lord, thatyoAepro- 
pheta cmdfalae C&ists should ariae^ and should deceive many ; 
and especially of that particular and express prophecy in the 
revelations oi his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1, &c), which 
has been determined by the ablest commentators to relate to 
the impostor Mohammed, and to his false and impious re- 
ligion, which, arising like a smoke out of the bottomless pti^ 
suddenly overshadowed the eastern world, and involvea its 
wretched inhabitants in darhuw and in errorj*** 

(4.) Lastiy, it is objected that Christianity is known only 
to a small portion of mankind^ and that if the Christian reoeitM- 
turn came from God, no part of the human race would remtjon 

* "Bfohammed established his religion," aars the profound Psascal, '* by 
killing others ;— Jesus Christ, by making his loIIowerB lay down their own 
lives : Mohammed, by forbiddwg his law to be read,— Jesus Christ, by com- 
manaing us to read. In a word, the two were so opposite, that if Mo- 
hammed took the war in all human probability to succeed, Jesus Chiiai 
took the way, humanly speaking, to be disappointed. And hence, instead 
of concluding that because Mohammed succeeded, Jesus might in likr 
manner have succeeded, we onght to infer, that since Mohammed has sue 
ceeded, Christianity must have inevitably perished, if it had not been sup 
ported by a power altogether divine." Thoughts, p. 197. London, 1806. 

« And yet, notwithstanding the fiicts above stated (such are the shifts in 
which inlidelity is driven), it has lately been asserted by an antagonist of 
revelation, that " of the two books*' (the Bible and the KoranX " the latter** 
(the Koran) " hat the moat truths, and amore impreeeive moral code f!P* 

1 The topics above hinted are fully illustrated by Mr. Jowett, in his Chris- 
tian Researches in the Mediterranean, pp. 247—276. 

• White's Bampton Lectures, p. 99. ; (torn which masterly work the pre 
ceding sketch of the progress or Mohammedism has been chiefly drawn. 
Less on the Authenticity of the New Testament, pp. 377—386. Bp. PorteiM 
on the Ctiristian ReveU^on, proposition viii. See also Bp. Sumner's Evi- 
dences of Christianity, chap. vii. on the Wisdom manifested in the Chris- 
tian Boriptttres, compared with the time-serving poUev of Mohammed. 
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of it, mo u rmkr i t andmg would fail lo be convinced 

r. The oppoaeis of the Chnstian revelation cannot 
with propriety vige its non-aniyersality as an objection ; for 
didr T^igion (if the deism or rather atheism, which they 
wish to propagate, may be designated by that name,) is so 
fCTy fer firom oein^ nniversal, mat, for one who professes 
deism, we sliall find in the world one thousand who profess 
Christianity. Besides, we clearly see that many benefits 
which God has bestowed on men are partial as to the en- 
joyment. Some are eiven to particular nations, but denied 
to the rest of the world : others are possessed by some in- 
iiYidnals only of a fayoured nation. A moderate know- 
ledge Off boBtcny will be sufficient to convince us, that in the 
mcial eovenment of the world, the bounties of Providence, 
38 weu as mental endowments, and the means of improve- 
ment, axe distnbated with what appears to us an unequal 
hand. 'Wheo the objections to this inequality of distribution 
are coosdned and refuted, the objection arising from the 
paiQal kaowledge of Chrisidanity is answered at the same 



The Abject, however, may be viewed in another light. 

Sobs blessings flow immediately from God to every person 

who mjojs wem : others are conveyed by the instrumen- 

ti&rmnan ; and depend on the pmlantluropy of man for 

the: eoBtinoance and extension. The last is tne case as to 

ttebiowiedge of Christianity. When it was first revealed, 

tf was committed into the hands of the disciples of Jesus; 

ad 10 propa^tion in the world ever since has depended on 

fen* ^Lertiona in publishing it among the nations. That 

a ffidancholy nc^rhgence has been too often betrayed, must 

be aeknowloiged and deplored. But at the same time it 

wiH be found, that in numberless instances the most violent 

cppositkm has been made to the zealous endeavours of 

Cbristians ; and that it is owing to the sanguinary persecu- 

tioBs by the rulers of the world, that the Gospel noes not 

Mv enlighten die whole habitable globe. If a conqueror, 

Cnlkywed by his powerful army, desolate a country, and bum 

the cuies md vijiages, and destroy the cattle and the fields 

d CBm,wd the people perish for cold and hunger, is their 

niseiy u> be aacnbea to a want of goodness in God, or to the 

ig pq^om iding wickedness of mant The answer will 

e^BsIly apply to the subject before us.' 

Bm die obiecticm will appear less cogent, when it is con- 
■fc fo d durt Christianity is not the religion of a day, nor of an 
age ; but a scheme of merer, that graduuly attains its triumphs, 
aad which, overcoming all opposition, wtll ultimately be pro- 
pagited ftroogfaoat the aaith. llie most enlightened and 
oest dviiiaed nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been 
blest with the Gospel ; and with regard to the others, to 
w^am XI has not yet been carried, this favour has been with- 
held firara them, becanse it is ordained that the spreading of 
the Oogel shoold keqs pace with the improvements of rea- 
son The wisdom of this appointment is evident. Revela- 
tiott is most properly bestowed af^ ^e weakness of human 
reason, in its best state, has been demonstrated by experi- 
eace. Besides, it would not have answered the design in- 
iFfided to be produced by the Gospel, if it had been univer- 
slly ^iread at the beginning. The conceptions which the 
eoBverfed heathens formed ofthe trae religion were nccessa- 
^voy imperfect: hence sprang the great corruptions of 
Cuistiaiiity which so early prevailed. Had the Christian 
nfifkm been nniversally propagated in the first ages, it would 
We he&i diffused in an imperfect form. Nor is this aU. 
TW putial propagation of the Goepel, with the other objec- 
tissi that have l^en brought against Christianity, having 
Tcnleed its divine original a matter of dispute, the tendency 
of these 4in>ate8 has Been to separate the wheat from the 
chaff (mdf at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with 
the Goapd), and to make Christians draw their religion from 
tbm S ajpt mes alone. It is thus that Christianity, in Sie course 
of ageSf will acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will 
be sornranded with the greatest lustre of evidence; sutid al- 
though, for the reason just stated, the Gospel has hitherto 
been confined to cofnjmratively a few countries, yet we are 
asnired that in due time it will be offered to them all, and 
vili be diffused over the whole earth, with all its attendant 
Ueaaings. The predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and 
lus apostles, relative to the extension ofthe Gospel, expressly 
anaounce that it is to be thus progressively diffused, and 
that it will finally triumph, when the earth shall be full 
•f ike knowlodge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea, 

« Bifo^s Eaaty on tba Divine Authority of the New Testament, p. 235. 



(Isa. xi. 9.^ Through the divine blessing on the laboure of 
nui)4'®ds 01 faithful missionaries, who have been and are now 
employed in carrying the Gospel into all lands, we see great 
advances actually made in spreading Christianity ; ana we 
doubt not but the Gosnel will be planted, agreeabh^ to the di- 
vine predictions, in all the vast continents of Airica, Asia, 
America, and in the islands of Austral Asia. 

The sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never 
do justice to the means wnich Grod has graciously vouchsafed ; 
ana it will always be a rral griefs good men, that, among 
many, there exists little more Uian the name of Christian. But 
the advocates of Christianity do not j>retend that its evidence 
is so irresistible, that no understandmg can &il of being con- 
vinced by it; nor do they deny it to have been within ^e 
compass of divine power, to have communicated to the world 
a higher degree of^assurance, and to have given to his com- 
mumcation a stronger and more extensive i^uence. But the 
not having more evidence, is not a sufiScient reason for reject- 
ing that which we already have. If such evidence were trre- 
sutiblCf it would restrain the voluntary powera too much, to 
answer the purpose of trial and probation : it would call for 
no exercise of candour, seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no sub- 
mission of passions, interests, and prejudices, to moral evi- 
dence, and to probable troth ; no habits of reflection ; none of 
that previous desire to learn and to obey the will of Goid, which 
forms the test of the virtuous principle, and which induces 
men to attend with care and reverence to every credible inti- 
mation of that will, and to resign present advantages and pre- 
sent nleasures to every reasonable expectation of propitiating 
his favour. ** Men's moral probation may be, wnetner they 
will take due care to inform themselves by impartial consi- 
deration ; and, afterwards, whether they will act as the case 
requires upon the evidence which they have. And this, we 
find by experience, is often our probation, in our temporal 
cawjcity."* 

TurtKer, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresisti- 
ble, it would leave no place for the admission of intemal 
evidence ;> which ought to bear a considerable part in the 
proof of every revelation, because it is a species of evidence 
which applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice of 
virtue, and which operates in proportion to the de^pree of those 
qualities which it finds in tne neraon whom it addresses. 
Men of ^ooc/ dispositions, among Christians, are greatly affect- 
ed by the impression which the Scriptures themselves make 
on their minos ; and their conviction is much strengthened by 
these impressions. It is likewise trae that they who sin- 
cerely act, or sincerely endeavour to act, aecor^Ung to what 
they believe, that is, according to the just result ofthe proba^ 
bihties (or, if the reader please, the possibilities) in natural 
and revealed religion, which they themselves perceive, and 
according to a rational estimate of consequences, and above 
all. according to the just effect of those principles of gratitude 
and devotion, which even the view or nature generates in a 
well-ordered mind, eeldomfail of proceeding further. This 
also may have been exactly what was designed.^ On the 
contrary, where any peraons never set themselves heartily and 
in earnest to be informed in religion^— or who secretly wish it 
may not prove troe, and who are Use attentive to evidence than 
to difficulties, and more attentive to objections than to what 
has long since been most satisfactorily said in answer to them ; 
— such peraons can scarcely be thought in a likely way of 
seeing the evidence of religion, though it were most certainly 
troe, and capable of being ever so fully proved. *' If any 
accustom themselves to consider this subject usually in the 
way of mirth and sport: if they attend to forms and repre- 
sentations, and inadeauate mannera of expression, instead of 
the real things intenaed by them (for signs often can be no 
more than inadequately expressive of the things signified) : 
or if they substitute human errors, in the room of divine troth ; 
why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
firom seeing that evidence which really is seen by othera ; as 
a like turn of mind, with respect to mattere of common spe- 
culation and practice, does, we find, by experience, hindc^ 
them from attaining that knowledge and right understanding, 
in mattere of common speculation and practice, which more 
fkir and attentive minds attain to? And the effect will be 
the same, whether their neglect of seriously considering the 
evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard 
to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the grosser 

» Butler'a Analogy, part H. chap. vi. p. 227. The whole of that chapter, 
which treats on the objection now under consideration, will abundanUy 
repay the trouble of a dUigent perusal. ^ _ 

• This sort of evidence Is fully naied in the foUowing chapter 

« Paley's Evidences, vol. li. pp 310--362. 
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rices ; or whether it he owing to this, that forms and figura- 
tiye manners of expression, as we^^ ^ errors, admini8ter#oc- 
casions of ridicule when the things intended, and the truth 
itself, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn so fbr, 
as to lose all F.rnso <A' conduct and pnidence in worldly r (T-irs. 
and even, as it sorms, to impair their f iculty of rt»-,ison. And, 
in general, levity, carelessness, passion, "ur.d prejudice, dn 
hinder us from being rightly informed, with respect to crra- 
mon things ; and they may, in like mannor, and perhans in 
some farthei providential manner, with respect to moral and 
religious subjects, hinder evidence from being laid hefire us, 
and from being seen when it is. The Scriptu re' does dccl;\ re, 
that every one shall not understaiid. And it makes no diffiT- 
ence, by what providential conduct tliis comes to puss : 
whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally and with 
design, put and left so, as that those who are desirous of 
evading moral obligations should not see it ; and that honest- 
minded persons should ; or, whether it come to pass by any 
other means."2 Now, that Christianity has been established 
in tlie world, and is still spreading in all directions, God does 
not work miracles to make men religious ; he only sets the 
trutli before them, as rational and accountable beings. It 
was and is tlie merciful design of God, not to condemn tlie 
world, but to save it, — even to save all, without exception, 
who will listen to the overtures of his Gospel. He that be- 
lieves and obeys the Gospel shall ^jot finally be condemned, 
but will obtain a complete pardon : while, on the other hand, 
he who wilfuUy rejects this last great offer of salvation to 
manliind, must expect the consequence. And the ground of 
his condemnation is, that such a person chooses to remain igno- 
rant, rather than to submit himself to the teachings of this 
heavenly revelation, -^ff^ (Jesus Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, the fountain oflight and life) is come into the world 
(diffusing his benign influences every where, and favouring 
men with a clear and full revelation of the divine will) : an3 
yet men have loved darkness rather than lights have preferred 
sin to holiness : — and why 1 — Because their deeds mere evil. 
The bad man avoids the truth which condemns him ; while 
the good man seeks it, as the ground- work and proof of his 
actions.' 

It wore no difficult task to adduce other examples of the 
fulfilment of prophecy, if the limits necessarily assigned to 
this section would permit : we shall therefore add but two 
more instances in illustration of the evidence from prophecy. 

The first is, the long[ apostasy and general corruption of 
the professors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and imder 
such express and particular characters, in the apostolic writ^ 
»ngs; wnich, all the world may see, has been abundantly ful- 
filled in the church of Rome. Who that had lived in those 
days, when Christianity was struggling under all the incum- 
bent weight of Jewish bigotry and pagan intolerance and 
persecution, could from the state of things have possibly con- 
jectured, that arising sect, every where spoken against, would 
ever have given birui to a tyrant, who would oprpose and exalt 
himself above all laws, human and divine, sitting as God in 
the temple of God, and claiming and 8>vaying a sceptre of 
universal spiritual empire? Who, that behelcfthe low estate 
of the Christian churcn in the first age of its existence, could 
ever have divined that a remarkable character would one day 
arise out of it, who should establish a vast monarchy, whose 
coming should be with all poivcr, and signs, and lying won^ 
ders (pretended miracles), and with all deceivabkness of un^ 
righteousness, commanding the worship of demons, angels, 
or departed saints ; forbimUng to marry, and commanding to 
abstain from meals? In short, we see the characters of the 
beast, and tlie false prophet, and ilie harlot of Babylon, now ex- 
emplified in every particular, and in a city that is seated upon 
seven mountains : so that, if the pontiff of Rome had sat for 
his picture, a more accurate likeness could not have been 
drawn.* 'Fhe existence of these monstrous corruptions of 

> Dan. xil. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 13, 14. Matt vi. 23. and xi. 25. and xiil. 
U, 12. John iii. 19. v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. and 2 Cor. h. 4. 2 Tim. iil. 13. an 
that affectionate as well as authoritative admonition, so very many times in- 
culcated, He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Grotiue saw so strongly 
the thing mtended in these, and other passases of Scripture of the like 
■ease, as to say, that the proof given to us of Christianity was less than it 
might have been for this very purpose : Ut ita sermo evangelii fanquam lapis 
esset Lydius ad quern ingenia sanabilia explorarentur. De Ver. Rel. Chr^t. 
Hb. ii. towards the end. 

» Butler's Analogy, part ii. ch. vi. pp. 272j 273. 

• The topics above considered are ably discussed and illuslraUMl in vari- 
ous otherpoinls of view, in Mr. Lonsdale's three discourses, en: i; ! d "S uno 
popular Objections against Christianity considereii. and liic fi'- <'i il ^■;'- 
rtcter of Unbelief represented." 8vo. London, IS-iO. 

* On the New Testament prophecies respecting the papal anti- ' risf (as 
weu as those of Daniel) see dp. Newton's Dissertations, vol. ii. Bi- IKj; i d 
lotrodoclioe to Prophecy, sermons 7. and 8. (Works, voL v. pp. 17i— -.^^a;:.) 



the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, which no himtan 
penetration could have foreseen, is a great confirmation ana 
standing monument of the truth of the Gospel, and demon- 
strates the divine inspiration of these persons who wrote these 
hfu V^. nn! circumstantially predicted future events and future 
corriiptions of nli'jioii, infinitely beyond the reach cf all con- 
crption r.nd (liscorrinK ?it ireuAy human. 

The other instance alludrd to, is the present spread of infi- 
delity, in vfirioiis parts cf the prf fessedly Christian world, 
the eflorta of wbich to siihvcrt tlie Christian faitli (we know; 
will ultimately bo in vain, *'for tlie u" ti s of hell shall not 
prevail" jie^ainst the church of Chiist. Among the various 
siens cf the I sf f//;y.v. that is, durinjr i'«*^ continuance of the 
Messiah's kino;dom, or the pn^valenrc of Christianity in the 
world, it is foretold that " fnere nhalt come scoffers end nujcfcerf, 
walking after their oton lusts, who separate tncmsekes by apos- 
tasy, sensual, not having the spirit, lovers of the'r owtisdro^ 
covetous, boasters, prou^ blasphemers, disobedient to par en h, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural afftction, trucc-breLkcrf, 
false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those (hat are^ood, 
traitors, heady, high-minded, lovers of pleasure mwe then loven 
of Crodf having a form of godliness, but denying the potcer 
thereof' (2 Pet. iii. 3. Jude 18, 19. 2 Tim. iii. 2—5.^ 
These predictions point out the true source of all infidelity, 
and of men's motives for scoflSng at religion. 

The gospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holj ; it requires 
holiness of heart and of life, and enjoins submission to civil 

fovemment as an ordinance of God. The safety of all states 
epends upon religion ; it ministers to social order, confers 
stability upon government and laws, and gives security to 
property. " JRfeli^on, unfeignedly loved, ^rfecte^ menV 
abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services m the common- 
wealth ;" while infidelity, immorality, and sedition usually pt 
hand in hand. In the present state of the world, infidelity it 
closely allied with the revolutionary question; and, jgenerally 
speaking, those who are eager to revolutionize oa existing 
governments, under the ostensible pretence of promoting the 
Rberty and prosperity of mankind, are alike infidels in pre- 
cept and in practicje. The one is a necessary consequence 
of the other, for scepticism subverts the whole foundation of 
morals ; it not only tends to corrupt the moral taste, but also 
promotes the growth of vanity, ferocity, and licentiousness.^ 
Hence, presumptuous and impatient of subordination, these 
" scoffers" and " mockers" wish to follow the impulse ot 
their own lusts and depraved passions, and consequently hate 
the salutary mond restraints imposed by the Gospel. ** The 
religion of Christ is a code of laws as well as a system cf 
doctrines; a rule of practice as well as of faith. It has c* r- 
tain conditions inseparably connected with the belief of it, tu 
which there is but too often a great unwillingness to submit. 
Belief, to he reasonable and consistent, must include obedi- 
ence ; and hence arises the main objection to it. Cherishing 
unchristian dispositions and passions in their bosoms, and 
very freouently also devoted to unchristian practices which 
they will n()t consent to abandon, — men pretend to decide 
upon the evidences of a reli^on from whicn they have liule 
to hope and much to fear, if it be true." Therefore, they 
labour to prove that the Gospel is not true, in order that they 
may rid themselves of its miunctions ; and, to save them- 
selves the trouble of a fair ana candid examination, they copy 
and reassert, without aclcnowledgment, the oft-refiited objec- 
tions of former opposers of revelation. And, as ridiculing 
reli^on is the most likely way to depreciate truth in the sighi 
of the unreflecting multitude, scoffers, having no solid argu- 
ment to produce against revelation, endeavour to burlesque 
some parts of it, and falsely charge others with being contra- 
dictory ; they then aflfect to laugh at it, and get superficia: 
thinkers to laugh with them. At length they succeea in per- 
suading themselves that it is a forgery, and then throw tlie 
reins loose on the neck of their evil propensities. The his- 
t()ry of revolutionary France, — ^tlie avowed contenipt of reli- 
gion, morbid insensibility to morals, desecrated Sabbatiis. 
and abandonment to amusements the most frivolous and dissi- 
pating, which still prevail in that country, as well as on other 

Kett on Prophecy, vol il. pp. 1—61. A compendious view of iliese pre< ! »• 
tiona may also be seen in Macknighl's Truth of the Gospel History, i r. 
57&-600. * ' 

• The topics above alluded lo are illusfrnted wilh unequalled argunt ra 
and eloquence by the Rev. Robert Hall, in his discourse on Modem Infid»-.r 
ty, considered with respect to its influence on soriely. The experience < >i 
moTc than thirty years, which have elapsed since that discourse wps t,>. 
liveicd, lias confirmed the truth of erci^ one of the preacher's obstM \a- 
lions. 

• 5H)onRnerthereturnofLouisXVlII. 10 the throne of his ancestoi-R. mk 
French compelled hini lo repeul his decree for enforcing a more t!©» « n 
observance of the SsiDoath. 
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parte of the Continent, — the rapid strides with which infi- 
tfrfhy is adTsncing in various parts of the world, and the ef- 
tt»ts which at this time are making to disseminate the same 
ieadly principles among* every class of society in our own 
eooDtry, are all so many confirmations of the truth of the New 
Te^ament nrophecies. But the spirit which predicted these 
eveate is the very same which was poured out upon the 
apostles, and enlightened their minds wiUi the knowledge 
of ibe Gospel ; therefore the apos^es, who wrote the New 
Testament, had the Spirit of God, and were enlightened 
by it. 

Hie preceding instances of prophecy and its accomplish- 
ment are only a few, in comparison of those which might 
have been adduced : bnt they are abundantly sufficient to 
sadsE^ e^«rf candid and sincere investigator of the evidences 
oC driine lefefation, that the writings which contain them 
conld oQ&y be composed under divine inspiration ; because 
they i^ale to eroits so various, so distant, and so contingent, 
\hat no Innsn foreeight could by any {>06sibility predict 
them. The argximent from prophecy is, indeed, not to be 
Conned fion the consideration otsinffle prophecies, but from 
off .t^ pn^het^es taken togedier, and considered as msJdng 
ooe STSfiem ; in which, from the mutual connection and de- 
peadoMe of its parts, preceding prophecies prepare and illns- 
umt tbote which follow, and mese again reflect light on the 
(inpjm : jost as in any philosophical system, that which 
IMS the solidity of it is the harmony and consistency of 
^ aiioie, not the application of it in particular instances. 
Hfaee, thoogh the evidence be but small, from the coniple- 
teJQ of any one prophecy taken separately, yet that evidence 
kaoe always something, the amount of the whole evidence 
resamng from a great number of prophecies, all relative to 
the same desi^, is very considerable ; like many scattered 
lays, wfaieh, thouffh each be weak in itself, yet, concentred 
ffito one point, sh^l form a strong light, and strike the senses 
lerv powerfully. This evidence 1$ not simply a growing 
cniKaee, hut is, indeed, multiplied upon us from the number 
clnflected lights, which the several component parts of such 
a vptob reciprocally throw upon each ; till at length the 
eoarkiifla rises kite a high degree of moral certainty.' 

?. OnscnoNB have Men made to the darkness and un- 
oertaoity a€ prophecy ; bnt they arise firom not duly consider- 
iig^ its Bianner and design. The language has been assigned 
as one cause of its obscurity, and the indirtinctnets of Utre- 
pmmtaiian as another, but with how little reason or pro- 
pria the following considerations will evince. 

AimwmM^ — ^1. As prophecy is a ]>eouliar species of writing, 
it is natural to expect a peculiarity in the Lanouaob of whicn 
It makes use. Sometimes it employs plain terms, but most 
coBBooly figiirative signs. It has symbols of its own, which 
Mftw— mnn to all tiie prophets ; but it b not on this account 
to be coBttdered as a nddle. Tlie symbols are derived from 
tbe VQ^ of creation and providence, from the history of the 
Jsn, ud of the nations with whom they were most closely 
eoBseeted, or by whom they were most violently oppoeea. 
Hkss sfmbols nave their rules of interpretation, as uniform 
asd as certain as any other kind of language :> and whoever 
* applies his mind with patience and attention to the subject 
wiU be able to nnderetand the general scheme of prophecy, 
tad the colour of the events foretold, whether prosperous or 
:alamitotts ; though he may be utterly unable to discover t6 
vhat person, or precise time and place, they are to be ap- 
^ed. 

2. With regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear- 
ten in prof^iecy , arising from an bmisriNCT Rcprcscntatioii 
VIBE £vsiiT, It should be remembered that, if some prophe- 
eiea be obscure, others are clear : the latter furnish a proof 
3f the iQ«>iration of the Scriptures ; the former contain no- 
t^Df against it. In many instances, the obscurity is ao- 
^BUedlbr, firom the extensive grasp of prophecy. Some 
^fsdieaoos were to have their accomplishment in the early 
ages of die church, and were peculiarly designed for the bene- 
V of those to whom they were immediat^y delivered : on 
vhach account they were more plain. This remark applies 
mme particularly to the prophecies contained in the New 
Testament. There are other predictions, designed for the 
benefit of those nrho lived in after-ages, particularly the mid- 
dle ages. To the first Christians mese were obscure ; but 
when the time advanced towards their accomplishment, the 

> Bp. HanTi Inirodaetion to toe Studj of rrophecy. (Worka, voL t. p. 39.) 
« OaOie laurpretBtion of the Prophetic Ladfutf e of the Scriptoreo, see 
voLH. puts. bookU. ehi^cerT. 



veil was gradually drawn aside, and they were more clearly 
seen, and better understood. Another class of predictions 
looked forward to the latter ages of the church. I'hese ap- 
peared obscure both to the first Christians and to those who 
lived in the middle ages : but, when that generation appeared, 
for whose use it was the Divine Will that they shouldf be left 
on record, light began to shine upon them ; and the minds 
of men were awakened to look out for their accomplish- 
ment in some peat events, which would display the glory 
of God, and ^vance the happiness of his servants. In 
this way the obscurity of many prophecies will be accounted 
for. 

3. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of pro- 
phecy, whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark repre- 
sentation, will appear, on considering the Nature of the 
SimjEOT. Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, 
that the fate of nations depends upon them ; and ^ey are to 
be brought into existence by the instrumentality of men. If 
the prophecies had been delivered in plainer terms, some per- 
sons would have endeavoured to hasten their accomplish- 
ment, as others would have attempted to defeat it : nor would 
the actions of men appear so free, or theprovidenoe of God 
so conspicuous in their completion. ♦' The obscurity of pro- 
phecy was further necessaiy to prevent the Old Testament 
economy from sinking too much in the estimation of those 
who lived under it. It served, merely to erect Ae expecta- 
tion of better things to come, without indisposing men from 
the state of discipline and improvement, which was designed 
to prepare for futurity. The whole Jewish dispensation was 
a kind of prophecy, which had both an immediate and ulti- 
mate end. It immediately separated the Jews from the other 
nations, and preserved the holy oracles, committed to their 
custody, from being corrupted by idolatrous intercourse"; and 
it ultimately maintained the hope of the Messias and his 
reign. The illustration of this view of the ancient Jewish 
law and constitution is the subject of the epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Hebrews; that ^* the law was a schoolmaster to 
lead men to Christ"—" that it was the shadow of good things 
to come, but the body was Christ." 

" The dispensation of prophecy appeara to have been ac- 
commodated with great wisdom to the state of the church in 
every age, to comfort the people of God and to confirm their 
faith, according as they and tlie state of religion re(mired it. 
On Adam's fall, on Abraham's separation from an idolatrous 
world, on the dispensation of the new economy by Moses, on 
the Babylonish captivity, and on the commencement of 
Christianity, prophecies were communicated with a growing 
light ; and they will become more and more luminous with 
theprogress of events to the end of the world."» 

But uough some parts of the prophetic Scripture are ob- 
scure enough to exercise the churcn, yet othere are sufficiently 
clear to illuminate it ; and the more the obscure parts are ful- 
filled, the better they are underetood. In the present form 
of prophecy men are lel\ entirely to themselves - and they 
fulfil the prophecies without intending, or thinking, or know 
ing that they do so. The accomplismnent strips off the veU , 
and the evidence of prophecy appeara in all its splendom. 
Time, that detracts something from the evidence of othei 
writera, is still adding something to the credit and authority 
of the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more than 
the present, as the present underatands more than the past ; 
and the perfect accomplishment will produce a perfect know- 
ledge 01 all the prophecies. Men are sometimes apt to think 
that, if they could but see a miracle wroujp^t in &vour of re- 
ligion, they would readily resign all their scruples, believe 
without doubt, and obey without reserve. The very thine 
which is thus desired we have. We have the greatest and 
most striking of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies 
already accomplished : — accomplished, as we have seen, in 
the present state of the Arabians, Jews, Egyptians, Ethioui 
ans, Tjrei Nineveh, Babylon, the four great monarchies, the 
seven churches of Asia, Jerusalem, the corruptions of th*- 
church of Rome, &>c, &c. ** And this is not a transient mirn- 
de, ceasing almost as soon as performed ; but is permanent, 
and protracted through the course of many generations. It is 
not a miracle deliver^ only upon the report of others, but is 
subject to our own inspection and exammation. It is not a 
miracle delivered only upon the report of othera, but is open 
to the observation and contemplation of all mankind : and 
afber so many ages is still growing, still improving to futura 
ages. What stronger miracle, therefore, can we require foi 

> Br. Ranken*! bwlitutes, p. 3G0. 
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our convictiou ? Or what will avail if this be found ineffec- 
tual ? If we reject the endence of prophecy, neither would 
we be persuaded thoi^rh one rose from the dead. What can 
be plainer t We see, or may see, with our own eyes, the 



Scrij^ture piophecies accomplished ; and if the Scripture pro 
phecies are accomplished, tae Scriptures must be the Word 
of God ; and if the Scripture is the Word of God, the Chm 
tian Religion must be true."i 



CHAPTER V. 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 



The arguments firom miracles and prophecy contained in 
the prece£ng chapter, form what has been tenned the external 
eviaenee that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of God ; and 
without seeking for additional testimony, we might safely 
rest the divine authority of the Bible on those proofs. There 
are, however, several internal evidenceay which, though not so 
obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, come iiome to 
the consciences and judgments of every person whether learned 
or illiterate, and leave mfidels in every situation without ex- 
cuse. These internal evidences are, the sublime doctrines 
and the purity of the moral precepts revealed in the Scrip- 
tures,r— ue harmony subsistmg between every part,— their 
miraculous preservation^— and the tendency of the whole to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception and belief of the Bible, — ^together with 
the peculbr advantages possessed by the Oiiristian revelation 
over all other religions. 



SECnON L 

THB STSTEM OF DOCTRUfK, AND TUB MORAL PRECJEPT8, WHICH 
▲RB DBLIVBRED IN THB SCRIPTURES, ARB SO BXOELLBNT, AND 
SO PERFECTLY HOLT, THAT THB PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED 
THEM IX) THB WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A 
PURER AND MORE EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN ME- 
DITATIONS. 

Nothing false or immoral can be taught by a God of 
truth and holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almighty 
and of his perfections, and the moral precepts which are con- 
tained in the Scriptures, commend themselves to our reason, 
as worthy of the nighest and most excellent of all beings. 
In order, however, that we may form a just and correct idea 
of the doctrines and duties of religion, which are offered to 
our consideration in the Bible, it will be necessary to take a 
brief view of them from the beginning. The sacred volmne 
opens with that which lies at the foundation of religioii,r--an 
account of the creation of the world by the Almighfy, which 
is there described in a plain and famihar manner, accommo- 
dated to ^e capacities of man, and with a noble simplicity ; 
together with the original formation of man, who isrepresent- 
edas having been created after the divine image, invested 
with domimon over the inferior creation (but with a reserva- 
tion of the obedience which he himself owed to God as his 
sovereign Lord), and constituted in a paradi^cal state,-^« 
happy state of purity and innocence. (Gen. i. ii.) In this 
account there is nothmg but what is agreeable to right reason, 
as well as to the most ancient traditions which have obtained 
among the nations. We are further informed that man fell 
from that state by sinning against his Maker,' and that sin 

- Bp. Newton on Prophecj, vol. II. pp. 412-416. Bogue on the Divine 
Amhortty of the New Tealament, pp. 169—171. 

* The pwUcular injunction, which (Moses tells us) was laid upon our first 
parents, not to eat of the fruit of a particular tree (Gen. ii. 17.), has been 
a favourite subject of sneer and cavil with the opposers of revelation. A 
ttuie censideraiion, however, will show that it had notUng fai it unl>ecooiinf 
the supreme wisdom and goodness. For, since Qod was pleased to consti- 
tute man lord of this inferior creation, and had given him so large a grant 
and so many advantages, it was manifesto proper tluu he should require 
some particular instance of homage and fealtv, to be a memorial to man of 
his dependence, and an acknowledgment on hia part that he was under the 
domimon of a higher Lord, to whom he owed the most absolute subjection 
and obe<fience. And what instance of homage could be more proper, cir- 
cuuistanced as man then was, than his being obliged, in obedience to the 
liivine command, to abstain from one or more of the fruits of paradise 1 It 
pleased Ood to Insist only upon his abstaining from one, at the same time 
that he indulged him Ui Aill liberty as to all the rest; and this served both 
us an act of homage to the Supreme Lord, from whose bounUfiil grant he 
^eld paradise and all Its enjoyments, and was also fitted to teach our first pa> 
rents a noble and useful lesson of abstinence and self-deniaL— one of the 
most necessary lessons in a state of probation ; and also of unreserved 
Mno to the authority and will of Qod, and an implicit resignation to 



brouffht death into the world, together with all the miseries 
to wnich the human race is now obnoxious; but that the 
merciful Parent of our being, in his great goodness and com* 
passion, was pleased to make such revelations and discoveries 
of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation for the 
faith and hope of his oflfending creatures, and for the exercise 
of religion towards him. (^n« iii.) Accordingly, the re- 
ligion delivered in the Scripture is the religion of man in his 
lapsed state ; and every one who inuparttally and carefully 
investigates and considers it, will find that one scheme of re- 
ligion and of moral duty, substantially the same, is canied 
throughout the whole, till it was brought to its full perfection 
and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may be 
considered principally under three periods, viz. the religion 
of the patriarchal times,-— the doctnnes and precepts ot the 
Mosaic dispensation,— and the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian revelation.' 

$ 1. A CONCISE VIEW Ot THE RELIGION OJ THB PATRIABCHAL 
TIMES. 

Patriarchal Doctrinet conceming; I. The Mature and JiUri' 
butcB of Gods IT. Hit Worthip; and, UL The Moral 
Jhttiet of Man, 

I. The book of Genesis exhibits to us a clear idea of the 
Patriarchal Theology. We learn from it that God is the 
creator of all things (i.), as well as the governor of all things, 
by his general andparticular providence (xiv. 19. xlv. 5. 7, 8. 
1. 20. xxiL 8. 13, 14.) ; that he is everlasting (xxi. 33.) ; om- 
nieeimt^ for none but God can know all things, whether past 
or future (iii. 8 — 10. xv. 3 — 16. xviii. 18. compared with 
Exod. i. 7.) ; true (Gen. vi. 7. compared with viL xvii. 20. 
compared with xxv. 16. xxviii. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); 
almighty (xvii. I. xviii. 14. xxxv. 11.) ; holy and just (xviii. 
25. with xix.) ; kind (xxiv. 12.) ; supreme (xiv. 19.) ; merci- 
ful (xxxii. 10.) ; and hng-sujfering (vi. 3.) ; gracious to- 
wards those who fear him (vi. 8.) ; and that, though he 
sometimes tries them (xxii. l.\ yet he is always with them 
(xxvi. 3. xxviiL 15. xxxix. 2, 3. 21, 22.), and has an especial 
regard for them. (xv. 1. xviii. 17. 26--32. xix. 22. xx. 6. 
xxv. 21. xxvi. 12. xxviii. 15. xxix. 32. xxxi. 42.) We learn 
further, that God is not the author of sin C\, 31.) ; and that, 
since the fall, man is bom prone to evil. (vi. 5. viiL 21.) - 

the supreme wisdom and goodness. It tended to habituate them to keel> 
their sensitive appetite in subjection to the law of reason ; to take them oil 
from too close an attachment to inferior sensible good, and to engage tbem 
to place their highest hai>piness ia God alone ; and, finally, to keep their 
desire after knowledge within just bounds, so as to be content with know- 
ing what was really proper and useful for them to know, and not premime 
to pry with an unwarrantable curiofflty into things wltlch did not belong to 
them, and which God had not thought fit to reveal. Leland's View of the 
Deistical Writers, vol il pp. 144, 146. The objection here briefly answeretl 
is tiilly treated and refuted by the same learned writer in his Answer to 
Christianity as old as the Creation, vol; II. ch. 15. 

• To avoid unnecessary repetitions of references to authorltiea, the readet 
is informed (besides the authors incidentallyclted for some particular topics; 
the following sections are drawn up from a careful examination of Dr. Le> 
land's View of the Deistical Writers, vol. 11. pp. 377—416., and his incomparm- 
ble work on the Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, 2 vols. 
Svo. : Bp. Gibson's Pastoral LeUers, 12mo. ; Dr. Randolph's Diacoursec, 
entitled " The Excellency of the Jewish Law Vindicated,'* in the aecood 
volume of his " View of our Blessed Saviour's Ministry," Ac. ; the Bocy 
clopsdia Biblica of Alstedius, Svo. Francofurti, 1G25 : Mr. Faber** Hora 
Mosaics; Dr. Graves's Lectures on the Pentateuch; the Collection of cha 
Boylean Lectures ; Abbadie, Traits de la V^ritd de la Religion Chr^tienne 
tome ii. ; and Vcmet, Traits de la V^rit* de Ut Religion Chr^tienne, tome* 
ii. iii. See also Mr. T. Erskine*s Remarks on the Internal Evid«ne« ot 
Christianity (London, 1821, 12mo.) ; which an eoiinent professor iootly 
says, "are written with unction and eloquence, and are designed chiefly 
to show t1i4t the doctrines of the Gospel are Uught not abstractly, bat by 
tacts on which they are grounded ; that they are thus more easily appre* 
bended and retained, and produce a more powerful effect on the mind and 
conduct ; that they remove every obstrucoon out of the way of our access 
to €k>d ; they encourage our attachment to him, and stimulate us to servs 
him by a holy obedience. In a word, their object is, to bring the character 
of man into harmony with the character of God." (Dr. Raoken's intitnt^s 
of Theok)gy, p. 330.) 
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The pttCriardis cherished a hope of the paidoniiiff meicj of 
God tofwards penitent sinners (iv. T.)* smd confi<fod in mm, 
ti the judge of ail the earth (rviii. 25.), and the great re- 
vuder of them that diligently seek him ; which reward they 
expected, not merely in this present eivil world, but in a 
More state : for we are told that they aoughi a better country , 
0¥d U, an hemenfy. (t. 23. 24. compared with Heb. xi. 5. 
xxriiL 13. compared with Biatt. zxii. 31, 32. and zxv. 8. 
eompared with Heb. xi. 10. 14 — 16.^ To the preceding 
points we ma^ add, that a hope was cn«ished from the be- 
ginning, originally fonnded on a divine promise of a great 
SariouT, who was to deliTer mankind from the miseries and 
ndn to whi^ ^7 were exposed, and through whom God 
was to make the fullest discoreries of his grace and mercy 
towaida te haman race, and to raise them to a high degree 
^ fl^flTV «nd fB&rity. (iii. 15. xii. 3. xvii. 19. xxii. 18. xxri. 
4.W.ia) 

H. IVse were the chief principles of the Religion of the 
Patriandai) who were animated by a strong sense oftheir obli- 
gatka tv tlie piuctice of piety, virtue, and universal right- 
utiuaMiw Ihej held thatit was the duty of man to fear Sod 
(xxi. IS. XXXI. 53. xlii. 18.^ ; to l^ess him for mercies re- 
edfd (xrr. 20. xxiv. 27. 52.) ; and to supplicate him with 
naiad hamflity (xvii. 18. xviiL 22. et $eq. xxiv. 12 — 14.); 
b ikt knowieage of Grod is to be promoted (xii. 8. xxi. 
31); TOWS m^ie to him are to be performed (xxviii. 20. 
mv. 1 — 3-); and that idolatry is to oe renounced, (xxxv. 
i— 4.) With regard to the external rites of religion, the 
mm andent oa record is that of offering sacrifice to God 
(m. 21. IT. 3, 4. Tiii. 20, 21.^ ; and its having so early and 
QDrersally obtained among all nations, and in the most an- 
eieat times, as a sacred rite of religion, cannot be otherwise 
aeemmted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of the 
piiflutive rdigion, onginaily enjoined by divine appointment 
to the fint ancestors of the numan race, ana from them trans- 
mitted to their descendants. The Sabbath also appears to 
ba.^ been obierved by the patriarchs. There is^ indeed, no 
£reci mention of it before the deluge : but, afW that catas* 
tzopbe, it is evident that the observance of it was familiar to 
Noah; for he is represented twice as waiting teven days be- 
tweea Ids three emissions of the dove. (viii. 10. 12.) And 
ifSoih was acquainted with the consecration of the oabbath, 
tm laoestors could not have been ignorant of it 

m. Vtte Moral Duties between man and man are likewise 
deariy annooneed, either by way of precept or by example : 
Bute particalarly the duties of children to honour their na- 
RBts (ix. 23, ^Of snd ofparents to instil relidous principles 
into 1^ minds of their ofispring, and to set toem a good ex- 
smple (xviiL 19.) ; and ot servants to obey their masters. 
CrtL 9.) Wars may be v^aged in tLgood cause, (xiv. 14 — 
^) Anger is a sin in the sight of God (iv. 5, 6.) ; strifes 
into be avoided (xiii. 8, 9.) ; murder is prohibited (iv. 8— 
12, 15> ix. 6.) ; hospitali^ to be exercised (xviii. 1. xix. 1.), 
and ^» foq^veness of injuries. (1. 18 — ^20.) Matrimony lo 
^jpoioted by God (i. 28. li. 18. 21 — ^24.), from whom a vir- 
noos wife IS to be sought by prayer (xxiv. 7. 12.) ; and a 
vile is to be subject to her husband, (hi. 16.) All improper 
allisnees, however, are to be avoided, (vi. 1, 2.^ Children 
axe the gift of God (iv. 1. xxv. 21. xxx. 2. 2^.) ; and adul- 
tery and all impuri^ are to be avoided, (xx. 3. 7. 9. xxxix. 
X xxxiv. 7. xxxviii. 9.)' 

Tie Patriarchal Religion, as above described, seems to 
We been the religion of Adam after his fall, of Abel, Seth, 
Eioeh, and the antediluvian patriarchs ; and afterwards of 
fMi, the second parent of mankind, and of the several 
Wait of femilies derived from him, who probably carried it 
«ifti lihem in their several dispersions. Bui above all, this 
n^if^ was sijgnally exempbfied in Abraham, who vras 
iQosidaas for his fiuth, piety, and righteousness, and whom 
Godwm pleased to favour with special discoveries of his 
wiQ. Aom him descended many great nations, among whom 
tha rel^ioa* in its main principles, seems to have been pre- 
senped, of which there are noble remains in the book of Job.< 
Tlieie were also remarkable vestiges of it, for a long time, 
aiao&g several other nations ; and indeed the belief of one 
sapierae God, of a providence, of a hope of pardoning 
iiieiey, a sense of the obiijgations of piety and virtue, and m 
'^ acceptance and reward of sincere obedience, and the ex- 
pectation of a future state, were never entirely extingmshed. 
And whosoever among the Gentiles at any time, or in any 

* IMdenlMireT; Introd. in libros Oanonicoa Vet et Not. Te«. pp. 1^21. 

« An ootlfaM of th* patriarchal doctrines or religion, aa contained in the 

'^t^ nf Job, is ^eo ^t/ro. toL ii. part L chapter iii. secL I. f x. 



nation, feared God and was a worker of righteousness, might 
be justly regarded as of the patriarchal religion. But, in 
procera of time, the nations became generally depraved, and 
sunk into a deplorable darkness and corruption; and the 
great principles of religion were in a great measure over 
whelmed with an ama2ng load of superstitions, idolatries, 
and corruptions of all kinds. 

$ 2. ▲ SinCMART VIXW or the DOCTRINIS AHD PaCCCPTS Of 
TBI MOSAIC DlSPKlfSATlOIf. 

General Obeervathne on the Moetdc Diepeneation, — ^L StaH 
meni •fUe Doctrine concerning God: 1. By Moeeof and^ % 
By the Propheto.—IL Concerning the Duty of Man tnoar6 
Ood^—YSL The Betief of a Future Statc^lV. The JBi 
pectation •/ a Redeemer4 — V. The Morality of the Jewie 
Code delineated, — ^VL The Mooaic Diepenoation introdui 
toryto Chriotianity, 

Thi second view of religion, presented to us in the Scn( • 
tures, is that which relates to the Mosaic dispensatio*'. 
This was really and essentially the same, for substance, ^m 
that which was professed and practised in tiie ancient patn- 
archal times,' with the addition of a special covenant made 
with a particular people ; among whom God was pleased, 
for wise ends, to erect a sacred polity, and to whom ne gave 
a revelation of his will, which was committed to writing, as 
the safest mode of transmission ; religion having hitherto 
been preserved chiefly by tradition, which was more easily 
maintained during the long lives of men in the first ages. 
This special covenant was in no respect inconsistent with 
the universal providence and goodness of God towards man- 
kind ; nor did it in any degree vacate or infringe the ancimit 
primitive religion which had obtained from the beginning, 
out which was designed to be subservient to the great ends 
of it, and to preserve it from being utterly depraved and ex- 
tinguished. The principal end of that polity, and the main 
view to which it was directed, was to restore and preserve 
the true worship and adoration of the one living and true 
God, and of him only, in opposition to that polySieism ana 
idolatry which began then to spread generally through the 
nations ; and to engage those to whom it was made known 
to the practice of pie^, virtue, and righteousness, by giving 
them holy and excellent laws, expressly directing the parti- 
culars of their duty, and enforced oy the sanctions of a oivine 
authori^, and also by promises and threatenings in the 
name of God. Another essential part of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was, to keep up the hope and expectation of the Re- 
deemer, who haa been promised from tne beginning, and to 
prepare men for that most perfect and complete dispensation 
which he was to introduce. And whoever impartially exa- 
mines that constitution, must be obliged to acknowledge that 
it was admirably fitted to answer these most important ends. 

I. The Thkoloot of Judaism was pure, sublime, and de- 
votional. The belief of one supreme, self-existent, and all- 
perfect Being, the creator of the heavens and the earth, was 
the basis of all the religious institutions of the Israelites, the 
sole object of their hopes, fears, and worship. His adorable 
perfections, and especially the supreme providence of Jeho- 
vah — as the sole dispenser of good and evil, and the benevo- 
lent preserver, protector, and^ benefkctor of mankind — are 
descnbed by the inspired legislator of the Hebrews in unaf- 
fected strains of unrivalled sublimity ; which, while they are 
adapted to our finite apprehensions by imagery borrowed 
from terrestrial and sensible objects, at the same time raise 
our conceptions to the contemplation of the spirituality and 
majesty ot Him, who **dwelleth in lijzHt inaccessible.'' 

1. The Law of Moses, however. wUl best speak for itself. 
It was the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites 
that there is only one God^ and to secure them from that 
polytheism and idolatry which prevailed among all the na- 
tions round about them. And accordingly his essential uni^ 
is especially inculcated, no less than his underived ser 
existence, eternity, and immutability. 

Hear, O Lrael, says Moses, the Juord our God is one Lord 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Again — 7%« Lord^ he is God in heaven above^ 
and upon the earth beneath ; there is none else, (iv. 39.) And 
the first commandment required them to hone no other gods 

» The Moaalc law repealed or altered nothing in the patriarchal dinienaa* 
tlon, beyond what the profresaive developement of the deaicn of inflntte 
Wiadom absolutely required. Hence it adopted aeveral particulara from 
patriarchiam, auch as sacrifice, the distinction between clean and oncleaii 
animals, the priesthood, the payment of tithes, certain moial precepts, and 
the obaervance of the flabbatn. These points are ftiUy proved by Mr. Faber, 
Hens Mosalcie, vol. IL pp. 26— 33w 
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Usides him. (Exod. XX. 3.) Idolatry, or the worship of any 
other gods but the one Supreme God, was prohibited under 
the severest penalties. They were strictly required not io 
bow down to ike gods of the heatJien nationSy nor serve themj nor 
80 much as to make mention of their names, (Exod. xxiii. 24.) 
The law punished idolatry with death (Deut. xiii. 6, &c.), 
and denounced Uie curse of God and utter destruction against 
all those who went after other gods. (vi. 14. xi. 28. xxviii. 
14, &c.) The Pentateuch begins with an account of the 
creation of the world bv Ae one God, who in the beginning 
created the heaven and the earth. He said^ Let there be light, 
and there voas Ught. He made the beasts of the earth, and t?ie 
fowls of the airy and every living creature thai moveth upon the 
earthy or in the waters. And at last he created man in his own 
imagCy after his own likeness ; and gave Mm dominion over every 
living^ thing that moveth upon the earth. (Gen. i.) This one 
God is described as necessarily self-existent—/ JDi THAT 
I AM-^ his name, (Exod. iii. 14.) He is called the Chd 
of gods, and Lord of lords y a great God, a mighiVy and a terri' 
ok, (Deut. X. 17.) Who is like unto ihecy Lordy amonjgst 
the ^ods? Who ts like thee, glorious in hoKnesSy fearful in 
praisesy doing wonders? (Ex^. xv. II.) He is called the 
most high Gm/, the possessor of heaven and earth : (Gen. xir. 
92, &c.) He kiUeth and maketh alivCy he ivoundeth and he 
healeih : neither is there any that can deliver out of his hand: 
(Deut. xxxii. 39.) He gives us the rain in its due seasony and 
sends grass in our fields: And again. He shuts up the heaven 
that there be no rainy and that the land yield not her fruit, 
f Deut. xi. 14, &c.) He is the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
(Num. xvi. 22.) The whole history of the Pentateuch is a 
narrative of God^s providential dispensations, his love, and 
care of his fiuthful servants, and his constant superintendence 
over them ; and ascribes all events, as well natural as mira- 
culous, to God's providence. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Moses, called upon the Lord, and he heard them : and he 
was with them in all places whither they went. The history 
of Joseph sets before us a beautiful and instructive example 
of God's providential designs brought about by natural causes. 
The Lord is represented as God tn heaven abovCy and upon 
the earth beneath : (Deut. iv. 39.) He is the eternal and ever- 
lasting God, (Gen. xxi. 33. Deut. xxxiii. 27.) He Hfteth 
up hxs hand, andsaithy I live for ever, (xxxii. 40.) God is 
not a marly that he should lie, nor the son of many that he should 
repent. (Num. xxiii. 190 iK» tiwA is perfedy for all his 
ways arc judgment; a God of truth, anaunihout iniquity; 
just and right is he, (Deut. xxxii. 4, &c.) He b the juage 
of all the earth : (Gen. xvUi. 25.) He regardeth not persons, 
nor taketh reward: (Deut. x. 17.) He is on holy God (Lev. 
xix. 2.) ; the faithful Gody which keepeth covenant and mercy 
with them that kve Atm, and keep his commandments. (Deut. 
vii. 9.) The Lord is nigh unto Jus people in all things that 
they call upon lum for. (Deut. iv. 7.^ When they cry unto 
him, he hears their voice, and looks on their affliction, (xxvi. 7.) 
7b him beimgeth vengeance and recompense. TJte Lord shall 




and truth, forgiving imquity, and transgression, 

I sin. (xxxiv. 6, 7.) 

2. Such is the sublime and beautiful representation, which 
Moses has given us of the Divine Beinff and perfections: a 
similar representation, but much more clear and explicit (if 
possible), is contained in the writings of the Prophets and 
other inspired writers, who were raimd up from time to time 
among the Jews. They teach us, that the Lord is God abne 
of all the kingdoms of the earih, and made heaven and earth 
Tlsa. xxxvii. 16.) ; *that he is the first, and he is the last, and 
besides him there is no God (xliv. 6.) ; that by the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth (Psal. zxziiL 6.) ; he spake the word, and 
they were made, he amimankd, and they were created. (Psal. 
exlviii. 6.) He is the Lord abne, he made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their hoetf the earth, and all things that are 
therein; the seas, and all that is therein; and he preserveth 
them all; and the host of heaven worshippeth him, (Neh. ix. 6. J 
The supreme God is m these sacred writings distinjoruishea 
by the name of Jehovah, which signifies necessary existence ; 
and by the title of the Ahmghty, the Most High. We are 
told that the world is his, andthe fulness thereof, (Psal. 1. 12.) 
In his hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of 
nil mankind. (Job xii. 10.) His is the greatness, and the 
pmoer, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all 
'hat is in the heaven^ and in the earth, is his; his is the king' 



dom, and he is exalted as head above all: Both riches and ho- 
nour come of him ; and he reigneth over all. (1 Chron. xxtx 
11, 12.) The pillars of the earth are the Lord's; and he 
hath set the ujorld upon them. ^1 Sam. ii. 8.) He ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, andgivcih tt to whomsoever he will. (Dan. 
iv. 32.) He changeth the times, and the seasons: He removetk 
kings, and seiteth up kings, (ii. 21.) He causeth the to- 
pours to ascend from the ends of the earth: He maketh Ughi" 
nings with rain, and bringdh forth the wind out of his trea-- 
sures. (Jer. x. 13.) Fire ana hail, snow and vapour, and 
stormy wind, fulfil liis word. (Psal. cxiviii. 8.) He is the 
true God, the living God, an everlasting King. (Jer. x. 10.) 
He is the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, (Isa. 
Ivii. 15.) Before the mountains were brought forth, or tke 
earth and the untrld were formed, even from everlasting io ever- 
lasting he is God. (Psal. xc 2.) He is the Lord, he changelk 
not, (Mai. iii. 6.) The earth mid the heavens shaU perish, but 
he shall endure : He is the same, and his years shall have no 
end, (Psal. cii. 26, 27.) Heaven is his throne, and earth is 
his footstool, (Isa. Ixvi. 1.) Am I a God at hand, saith the 
Lord, and not a God afar of? Can any hide himself in secret 
places that 1 shall not see htm? saith the Lord: Do not I fill 
heaven and earth? (Je#. xxiii. 23, 24.) He is about ourjpatk 
(says the Psalmist), and about our bod, and spieth out aU our 
ways,F^Whither sludl I go from thy spirit ? Or whither shall 
I go from thy presence ? If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
tiurc; if I go down to hell, tJiou art there also. — Ice, the 
darkness is jw darkness with tliee ; the darkness and light io ihu 
are both alike. (Psal. cxxxix. 3, &c.) 7%« eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, beholding the evil and the good, (Prov. xv. 
3.) His eyes are upon the ways of man ; and he seeth all hie 
goings. There is no darkness, nor e/iadow of death, where the 
uxjrMrs of iniquity may hide themselves, (Job xxxiv. 21.) He 
undersUmdeth our thoughts afar qff:^^Nor is there a word in 
our tongue, but he knoweih it altogether, (Psal. cxxxix. 2. 4.) 
He searcheth all hearts, and understandeih all the imaginations 
of the thoughts. (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) He onlu knoweih the 
hearts of alt the children of men, (1 Kmgs viii. 39.) His un- 
derstanding is infinite : He ^ees at once things past, present, 
and to come, declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done, (Isa. xlvi. 10.) 
And in this the true God is distinguished from all the godfl 
of the heathen, that he is able to show the things that are to 
come hereafter, and to show what shall happen, (xli. 22, 23. 
xliv. 70 He is mighty in strength andunsdom: (Job xxxvi. 
5.) Wonderful in counsel, exccBent in working. Qw. xxviiL 
29.) He taketh tlie wise in their own craftiness. (Job v. 13.) 
He tumeth wise men backward, and maketh their knowledge 
foolish, (Isa. xliv. 25.) For there is no wisdom, nor under» 
standing, nor counsel against the Lord, (Prov. xxi. 30.) He 
can do every thing (Job xlii. 2.) ; and there is nothing too liara 
for him, Uer. xxxii. 17.) In his hand there is power ana 
^j^^j ^ If^ none is able to withstand him. (2 Chron. xx. 6.^ 
7ne Lord is righteous in all his ways, ana holy in all hu 
works. (Psal. cxlv. 17.) T^iere is none holy as the Lord., 
(1 Sam. ii. 2.) Chd wtU not do wickedly, neither wiU tke 
Almighty pervert jud^^ment. (Job xxxiv. 12.) He is ofjmrtr 
eyes than io behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity, (Hab. i. 
13.) He is called the God of truth. (Isa. Ixv. 16.^ Bio 
counsels of old are faithfulness and truth, (xxv. 1.) lie tvili 
ever be mindful of his covenant f-^^he works of his hands ara 
verity and judgment. (Psal. cxi. 6. 7.) The Lord is gracious^ 
and full of compassion; slow to an^, and of great mercy. He 
is good to all; and his tender mercies are over aU his worka.^^ 
He openeth his hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing, (cxlv. 8, &c.) He is a father of the fdherless, mid a 
judge ojf the widows (Ixviii. 5.) ; and delivereth the poor and 
needy from him that spoilethhim. (xxxv. 10.) Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the lAjrd pitieth them that fear him» 
(ciii. 13.) The eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their prayers, (xxxiv. 15.) He is ni^k 
unto all them that call upon htm, to all that om upon him t» 
truth. He wiU fulfil the desire of them that fear Mm ; he ui^ 
also hear their cry, and will save them. (cxlv. 18, 19.) He is 
good, and ready to forgive. (Ixxxvi. 5.) Ifihe wickea forsake 
his way^ and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon hifM^ 
and will abundantly pardon, (Isa. Iv. 7.) He retaineth not 
his anger for ever, oecause he delighteth tn mercy, (Mic. vii» 
18.) But though he is slow' to anger, he unit not acquit the 
wicked, (Nah. i. 3.) To him belon^h vengeance (Paal. xci^. 
10 ; and he will render to every man according to his toorks 
rProv. xxiv. 12.) Bighteous ts the Lord, and upright art 
his judgments, (PtaL cxix. 187.) Thfr^. is no imqmty %uifh 
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^ iMtd omr God, nor raped of permnu, nor taking 9f gi/U, 
(SChron. xiz. 7.) Lasfly, tbougfa great is tJu^JjordyOnd 
^mUjf t0 be findoedy yet &8 gremets it unaearehabU. (Fsal. 
air. 3.) Zoj tkem artpariM of Ms wava (says Job\ but how 
SUk a portion is heard of Mm} But ike thunder of /lia power 
«&o OBI umdertiand? (Job xxri. 14.) ^ the neocene are 
kigker t&an the earth (saith God himself \ ao tare my waya 
huffier ik&n your tooyt, and my thoughts than your ihougMa, 
(Inu It. 9.) • 

WoB eweij passage relating to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a 
fery eoaridendble porticm of the Old Testament ; but the pre- 
csmng wiU soffioe to evince the sublimity and excellence of 
ils toitram conoerning these topics. 

n. lUraiBiy excellent and explicit is the doctrine of the 
HoBue d i s y a wi tion relative to our Duty towards God ; 
w\uch is there set forth in a manner suitable to the idea given 
of bis pedbetioiis, and with a solemnity becoming its im- 
noctanee. Bern-. O Jbrael^ says the illustrious legislator of the 
UcbiewB, The Loe-d our Gocfia one Lord. Mdtftou Jkalt love 
Ok Lsfd tbr God with all thine heart, and with all thy aoul, 
mdmAJtkjf might. (Deut. vi. 4, 5.) Take Mod heed un- 
is jHiaibi, sajs Joshua, that ye hoe the Loid vour God: 
Uik. nm. 11.) O love the Lordt all ve hia aainta^ says the 
Mbsl (Psal. xxxi. 93.) The fear of God is as stricUy re- 
faM; aoa saek a fear as would induce them to keep Gfod^s 
nimiMiiiilimntn z~-^T%ju ahalt fear thy Gody and serve him^ 
mjs M oss s . (Deat. vi. 13.) Pear God says the preacher, 
mih^ ku eommnandmenia ; for this ia the whole duty of man. 
(Ecdes. xiL 13.) Abraham, Isaac, and the elders are repre- 
^ as foarimg God (Gen..xni. 12. xxxi. 42. xliii. 18.^ ; 
m ten, trusting in his promises, and obeying hia 
(XV. 6. xxiL 18. xxvi. 5.) Solomon exhorts men to 
tvatintke Lord with all their heart. (Prov. iii. 5.) Bleaaed 
it tie wtaaty says the prophet, that truateth in the Lordy and 
wksat hope tiac Lordia. rjer. xvii. 7.) The Psalmist on every 
MBMioa szpieases his finn trust in God, and faith in his pro- 
uses :—jfit Godi says he, Iha»ejmt mytruat; Iwillnotfear 
mkdftdkcan douniome. (Psal. Ivi. 4.)---And afl[ain, My aouly 
meU Am onhf upon God ; for my egmeciaiion iajrom him. He 
m^ ia maf rock and my aahation : He ia my defeneey lahaUnot 
k mated, in Chd ia my aahation and my skry ; the rock of 
mjfittmgih and my rdfum is in God. Trust in him at all 
tmea, ye people. (Ixn. 5, %c.) Obedience to all God's com- 
■Bndmwits is strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testa- 
nest; and (vHkat seems peculiar to the Jewish law) all mo- 
id teies are eol(»ced on this principle, lam the Lord your 
6ti, (Lev. xix. 3, &c.) — ^We have in Job the greatest ex- 
iBple of patieiice and resignation to God^s will. — The Lord 
pit, says lie. and the Lord hath taken away / bleaaed be the 
tame af the Lord. (Job L 21.^ — And again. Shall we receive 
9oo< dL thehandofGodf and shall we not receive coil? (ii. 10.) 
' ai 8ol<Mnoii teaches the same good lesson. My aon. de- 
t mat tte dkaatemng of the Lord; neither be weary of hia 
Hen. fhr whom the Lord lovdh he corrccieth, even aa a 
'theaanin whom he delighteth. (Prov. iii. 11, 12.^ The 
rte required to wcUk humbly with their Goa (Mic. 
tL 8.) ; and aie taught that the aaerifiota of God are a broken 
apuit; and that a aroken and eontrUe heart Chd will not do* 
fast, (PsaL IL 17«)— Not merely an external service, but the 
wiomm worship of a pure heart was required of them. Offer 
■Bis God not sacrifice but thank^virutf and pay thy vowa un- 
ibCk Mod High, {l. 14.) The saenfiee of the wteked is an 
^aamuiion unto the Lard; but the prayer of the upright is 
Ho iduAi. (Prov. xv. 8.) Give unto tht Lord theghn due 
wit ha name : taorship the Lord in the beahfy ofho&ness. 
(PinL szix. S.) We have already seen how strictly all 
lAalsbiy was prohibited by the Mosaical law ; and the same 
dodass is tauf^t by all the prophets. The one God was 
lbs sole sad constant object oi thiNr worship ; to him they 
fsva aB knoar, glory, and praise ; to him alone they offereSd 
ueirpniferB ; and to him tney returned thanks as the giver 
of afl good things; and him tney worshipped, not under the 
1VB inreseatation of an image or idol, but in a manner suit- 
able to nis ^iritoal nature, and transcendent maiesty. To 
Ihe ma, God alone« Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Sa- 
mmHf sod the prophets, offered their prayers ; and he heard 
tima. The wnole book of Psalms consists of prayers, and 
prniscM, offered to the one true God. / will call upon God. 
sifa David, and the Lord $hall aave me. (Psal. Iv. 16.) — ^And 
agaai. O tkfu that heareat prayer^ unto thee ahaU allfleah come. 
$cv. %^ The whole service of the tabernacle and temple 
WIS Creeled to the one God. At the dedication of the tem- 
Vot.L T 



pie, Solomon offered up a solenm prayer to Jefacirah tho God 
of Israel, to whom there was no Goa Uke in heaven abovCy or 
on earth beneath. Him he besought to have reaped unto the 
pravera and auppUeationa which should be there offered, and 
to hear in heaven hia dwslKng-flaee. (1 Kings viii. 23. 29, 30.) 
And God appeared to him, wid assured him that he hod heard 
hia prayer, and that his eves should be open and his ears aiien- 
tive ufUo the prayer thai a/tould be made m thai place. (2 Chron. 
vii. 12, kc.y 

ni. The Beukp or a Future Stats which we have 
already seen was held by the patriarchs^ (though not expli- 
citly taught by Moses, whose writings presuppose it as a 
generally adopted article of religion), was transmitted from 
them to the Israelites, and appears in various parts of the 
Old Testament. From the circumstance of the promise of 
temporal blessings beingprincipally, if not entirely, annexed 
to the laws of Moses, Bishop Warburton attempted to de- 
duce an argument in support of his divine mission.' It is 
impossible nere to enter into an examination of ttds argu- 
ment: but we may observe, in the firet place, ''that the 
omission of a future stait, as a sanction to tke laws of Mbaea, 
can be saiiafactorily accounted for ; and, secondly, that the 
Old Tkdameni ahowa that he himaeljf believed in a future atate^ 
and eontaina a gradual develofernent of it. Tliese two propo- 
sitions, the former of which is in unison witii the opimon of 
Warburton, the latter at variance with him, appear to be veiy 
satis&ctorihr established by the luminous reasoning of Dr. 
Graves.** Instead of employing the omission of ^e doctrine 
as a medium, by which to prove that a divine interposition 
was necessary tor the erection and maintenance of Judaism, 
he first shows the reality of a divine inteiposilion, and then 
that the omission in question, so far from being inconsistent 
with the divine origin of the system, does, in &ct, necessarily 
result from the peculiar nature of the dispensation, and from 
the character ofthe people to whom it was given.—- lie po- 
lytheistic principle of tutelary deities maintained that their 
worahip was attended with a national prosperity. The fu- 
tUity of this it was the intention of Grod to display by open 
and unequivocal demonstrations of his own omnipotence. 
The moral government of Jehovah was to be exhibited on 
the earth by the theocracy which he established.* Its veiy 
nature required temporal i^'^nctions, and their immediate en* 
forcement ; its object coult! not be attained by waiting till 
the invisible realities of a fbrure state should oe nnveiied. 
The previous exhibition of such a moral government was tiie 
best preparation for the full revelation of man's future de^ 
tiny, and of the means provided for his wel&re in it, by a 
merciful and redeeming God. ' Life and immortality were 
thus to be fully brought to li^ht by rhe Gospel.' As yet tiie 
bulk of mankmd were unprepared for it, and were better 
fitted to comprehendj and be influenced by sensible mani- 
festations of the divine Judgments, than by the remolor doc- 
trine of a fhture state or retribution. 

*' The Old Testament, however, and even the wihiiigs of 
Moses, contained intelligible intimations of immortality. 
The four last books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were princi- 
pally occupied in the detail of the legal regulations^ and the 
sanctions necessary to enforoe theip ; yet even from them Je- 
sus Christ deduced an argument to the oonfhsion ofthe Sad- 
duceee." And in the book of Genesis are several occurs 
rencee, which must have led the pious Jews to the doctrine 
of a future existence, even had they possMsed no remains of 
patriarchal tradition. The account of the state of man before 
the fiadl, ofthe penalty first annexed to his transgression, and 
of the sentence pronounced upon our firat parents, considered 
in connection with the pronuse of a deliverance, would ne- 
cessarily suggest such a doctrine. Could the believing Jews 
conclude that death would have followed the acceptance of 
Abel's sacrifice, unless he was translated to some better stale 
of existence ana felicity 1 How also did God show his ap- 
probation of Enoch's piety, unless he took him to himself, 
and to immortality ana buss 1— Doubtiess the author of the 

a Dr. Raodolph'a two Sermons on the Ejtcellency ofthe Jewlih Law vin* 
dicated, in toL U. of hhi View of our Blessed Saviour's Hinistrj, 4c. ppw 

• See p. 143. SMpro. * 

• The foUowinf is a sanuDarr of his bvpochesb :— The doctiiiie of afti* 
tore state is necessary to the wen-behig of cirU society, under the ordtnarjf 
fovenunent of proyidence : all mankind hare erer so eonceired of the ma^ 
ter. The Mosuc institution was without this support, andLfet did not want 
it. What fbOowa but that the Jewish affairs were sdmiaEtarsd by an ex- 
traonMnanr proridence, distributing rewards sad punMMisiNs with ao 
eqcal hsnd, and, consequently, that the mummm or Moos was »ivii«1 
Warborton's Divine LsgaOon of llose8,bMikTL sect «. (Worfcs»«oLv« 

Let . b. f s^et t 



rarborton's Divine Lsgation of Mosea, book vLssct «. 
lOS. eiaeq. 8to. edit.) 
« On tharsntsteueh, part 8. led 8, 4. » DIv. U 



• Matt zziL 38. Mark dl 96. 27. Luke xx. 37. 3ft. 
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DOCTRINES AND MORAL PRECEPTS OF THE BIBLE, 



ICbat. V 



Epiitle to the Hebrews wa« not the first who discovered 
that * Uie fathers did not look for transitory promises ;' that 
'thej soogfat a better country, even a heavenly;* and that 

* God hath prepared for them a city ;' and thatiVloses him- 
sdf rejected the ' eniojrment of the pleasures of sin form sea- 
son,' because 'he nad respect to the recompense of the 
rew^Burd.'— This important and consolatory truth of a fti- 
ture state of being was, in process of tmie, displayed to 
the Jews more and more clearly.— The book of Job is 
very explicit upon the subject. Tlie royal Psalmist has 
spoken of it with gr^t coimdence ;i and Solomon, besides 
several passages in his proverbs,' which seem to allude to 
it, is suppos^ to have written the book of Ecclesiastes, 
which concludes with a clear declaration of it, for the ex- 
press purpose of proving and enforcing it' The translation 
of Elijah,^ and the restoration to life of three several persons 
bv him and his successor,^ must have given demonstration 
ot the probability of the same doctrine; which also Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, and especidly Daniel, very &e- 
<]^uently inculcate, and even pre-suppose as a matter ot noto- 
nety and popu],ar belief.* 

To these considerations we may add the feet, that in the 
books of Leviticus (xix. 26. 31. xx. 27.), and Deuteronomy 
(xviii. 10, 11.), there are various enactments against divi- 
ners, enchanters, and those who profess to know the future 
by consulting either familiar spints, or the spirits of the de- 
parted. All these superstitions suppose the oelief of spirits, 
and the- doctrine of the existence of souls a^r death ; and 
Moses would not have prohibited the consulting of them by 
express laws, if he haa not been apprehensive that the He- 
brews, after the example of the neighbouring heathen na- 
tions, would have abused the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, which was universally received among them. Se- 
vere, however, as these laws were, they did not entirely re- 
Dross this abuse ; for the Psalmist (cvi. 28.) reproaches the 
Israelites with having eaten tkt aacrifiaa of the deady Uiat is, 
sacrifices offered to the manes of the dead. We have also, 
in Saul, a signal instance of this superstition. After he had 
cut off those that had familiar spirits^ and the wizards out of 
the land (1 Sam. xxviii. 3. 9.), having in vain consulted the 
Lord respecting the issue of his approaching conflict with 
the Philistines, he went in quest of a woman that had a fa- 
miliar spirit, and commanded her to evoke the soul of the 
prophet Samuel, (ver. 7—12.) This circumstance evidently 
proves that Saul and the Israelites believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

Iv. The Expectation of a Redeemer, which was ch^ 
rished by the patriarchs, was also kept up under tlie Mosaic 
dispensation by predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator 
ana by the prophets who succeeded him, until the fulness of 
time came, when the Messiah was manifested. But as this 
topic (which is introduced here only to show the connection 
between the patriarchal religion and that of the Jews) has 
already been noticed as an accomplishment of prophecy,^ we 
proceed to remark, — 

V. That the Morality of the Jewish Code exhibits a 

Serfection and beauty, in no respect inferior to its religious 
octrines and duties. We owe to it the decalogue, a reposi- 
tory of duty to God and man, so pure and comprehensive as 
to be absolutely without parallel ; and these commandments 
are not the impotent recommendations of man, or the uncer- 
tain deductions of human reason, but the dictates of the God 
of purity, flowing from his immediate legislation, and pro- 
mulgate with awful solemnity. The sanctions also of the 
remaining enactments of the law are such as morality pos- 
sessed in no other nation. 

1. In the first place^ the most excellent and amiable virtue 
of humility, a virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught 
by the philosophers, is recommended and taught in the Old 
Testement, as well as in the New. Moses admonishes 
the children of Israel to beware lest their heart be lifted up, and 
they forget the Lord their God, and ascribe their wealth and 
prosperity to their own power and might. (Deut. viii. 14, &c.) 
And the prophet Micah teacheth them, that to walk humbly 
mth their Gody was one of the principal things which the 
iMTd required of them. (Mic. vi. 8.) We are assured by 

Jl *?!?.^°*?."** "*^*- **'^ **""• ^^^^^ A.tao Bp. Hornc on Paalmi. 
j[Ti xtU. and xllx. « Prov. ▼. 21—23. jrit 32. 

• BccIei.«i.l6»I7.tndtiil.ll.l3. • 2m^S i 11 

J J^o^ ^^JS'^^ll^^ "^^^^ «*"• M- Amoa iT. 12, la Dan. 
Ration, pp. 72-75. Du VoUin, Aatorit^ dea Uwrm de Moy8«, pp. 4(»1 
«tM pp. 126-196 aapro, and the Appendix Mo. VLtii^o. 



Isaiah that Qod dwells with him that is of a contrite and hum» 
ble spirit, (Isa. Ivii. 15.) And Solomon declares* that jwidSe 
goeth before destruetion, and a haughty spirit befdre a fall ; 
that belter it is to be of a humble spirit with the lowly, than to 
divide the moil with the proud f and affain — Every one that is 
proud in heart is an abonUnaiion to tKe Lord, (Prov. xvL 5, 
&c.) The kindred virtue of meekness is also a doctrine of 
the Old Testament. The Psalmist assures us, that God ufiS 
guide the meek in Judgment, (md teach them his way, ^PsaL 
XXV. 9.^ And Solomon teaches us, that he that u stow to 
anger ts better than lite mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he thai taktfh n city. (Prov. xvi. 32. J It is not necessary 
to adduce the many exhortations to oiligence, which we 
meet with in the writings of the Old Testament Every 
one knows that beautiful passage in the book of Proverbs :— 
Go to the ani, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be toejf, 
which, having no guitS^overseer, or ruler, promdeth her meat 
in the summer, and gathereth her food m the harvest, (vi 
6, &cO 

2. Further, lewdness and debauchery were not only com- 
monly practised and allowed among the heathen nation ; but 
shameless prostitutions and the most abominable impurities 
were introduced into their temples, and made a part of their 
religion. But all uncleanness, and unnatural lusts, were 
strictly forbidden in the law of Moses. It is said that 
because of these abominations, the Lord cast out the Canaamtet 
before tnem; and that whosoever shall commit any j^ that 
abominations shaU be cut ^fffrom among their people, 7%e ehtl" 
dren of Israel, therefore, were required not to dl^ ihemaeheg 
therein (Lev. xviii. and xx.), but to be holy, because the Lord 
their God was holy (xix. 2.) The law ordains, ^at there 
should be no whore of the daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of 
the sons of Israel.^ TDeut xxiiL 17.) And in general, aU 
prostitution is forbidden: — Do not prostitute thy daughter j 
says the law, to cause her to be a whore, lest the land faU to 
whoredom, and the land become full of wickedness, (Lev. xix. 
29.) And these were some of the crimes which provoked 
God to visit the Jews, and destroy their city and temple i-^ 
They committed adultery, and assembled themselves by troops 
in the harlots* houses, (Jer. v. 7, &c.) Frequently and 
earnestly does Solomon call upon young men to beware of 
the arts of Strang^ women. Jaejoiu, says he, with the unfe 
of thy youth, arut enUrraee not the bosom of a stranger. For 
the ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, andhepon^ 
dereth aU Jus goings, (Prov. v. 18, &c.) 

3. The same wise man cautions men as earnestly against 
duttony and drunkenness :— ^« not, says he, amongst wine* 
bibbers, amongst riotous eaters of flesh. For the glutton and 
the drunkard shall come to poverty, (xxiii. 20, 21.) And 
Isaiah pronounces a U)oe unto them that rise up earfy in the 
moniing. that they may follow strong drink, that continue until 
night, till ivine inflame them, (Isa. v. 11.) And it is enacted 
by the law, that, if a son be accused by his parents as stub^ 
bom, and rebellious, a glutton, and a drunkard, he shcdl be 
stoned to death. (Deut xxi. 20, 21.) Ail covetous desires are 
also prohibited. The tenth commandment forbade the Isra- 
elites to covet any of their neighbours'* goods. (Exod. xx. 17.) 
They were admonished not to be greedy of gain (Prov. xv. 
27.), or kbour to be rich (xxiii. 4.); and are taught to asic 
of God, that he would give them neither poverty nor riches, but 
feed them with food convenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our duty 
to our neighbour is also clearly and fully set forth in the law 
and the prophets. Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself 
(Lev. xix. 18.), was a precept of the law, that in one word 
comprehends every dut^ which we owe one to another. 

4. All the relative duties of life are therein most plainly 
taught We read in the book 6f Genesis, that woman toae 
taken out of man / and therefore shall a man leave his father, 
mid his mother , and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shaU 
be one flesh, (Gen. ii. 23, 240 Adultery was forbidden by 
the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 14.) ; and was by the 
Mosaical law punishable with death. (Lev. xx. 10.) The 
fifth commandment required them to honour their faiher, and 
their mother, thai their days may be long upon the Itxnd tohich 
the Lord t/ieir God gave them. (Exod. xx. 12.) And, if a 
man had a stubborn and rebellious son, who wouul not obey the 
voice of his father, or mother, and when they liad chastened hirn, 
would not hearken unto them, they might bring him unto the 

• The worda in the orifinal aignify peraona conaecnted to these lewd 
purpoaes, who proatituted themaelvea hi their templea, and whose hire 
was dedicated to the aervice of their filthy gods. And accordiogly It foi- 
lewa in the next verse, Tkou thalt not brmg tht Mrt ^ a laAore, or tAm 
price qfa^Ch fit appellation for theae catamiteaX into the ho%um o^ lAa 
Lnrdt^ God/or any «ota ; /or even both these are on abeminaiSon uw 
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V «^/4e eUy: and aU tke men of kia city shall aknt kirn 
wiih s&nea thtdke die : jd, says Moses, fihaU thou put atoay 
ewiijrom among you^ and all Jtrael shall hear and f tar, (Deut. 
xxL 18, &e.) And the same law pronounces a curse on all 
disobedient chfldrenr^CyrtecI ht he thai aetielh Ught hy hU 
father or hia mother, (xxrii. 16.) The Israelites were for- 
bidden to use their senrants ill,— 7)bu ^laU not rule (mr him 
with rigour^ saith the law ; hut $halt fear thy God. (Ley. 
ZXT. 43.) Affainy— 7%oci shall not oppress an hired servant^ 
that is poor anSneedy^ whether he he of thy brethren, or of thy 
strangers, ikcU are in thv land unthin thy gates. At his day 
thou Aait ghte him his hire, neither sludl'the sun ^ doion upon 
it ; far he is poor^ and setteth his heart upon tt ; lent he cry 
ogamMt thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee, (Dent. xxiv. 
lA, &C.) And to the same purpose speaKS Job,—//* J did 
deipise the atuse of my man-servant, or of my maliC^ervant^ 
^K^en ihejf mdended with me, what then tnall I do when God 
riseik up ? dnd when he visiteth, what shall I answer him ? 
Did nstietkat made me in the womb make him ^ Jnd did 
mi smhdim uaisithe womb ? (Job xxxi. 13. &c.) 

5l smj duty of Justice was indeed strictiY required by 

^W a Hoses. Murder was forbidden by tne sixth oom- 

nstest, adultery by the seventh, and thefl by the eighth. 

Wkm sheddeth man's blood, by man shaft his blood be died 

(Go. ix. 6.), was the first commandment given to Noah 

jder ihe flood. And the same sentence was denounced 

^guBt mnxder by the Mosaical law. All kinds of violence, 

c^pvessioa, or mud, were also forbidden. (Exod. xxi. 13. 

^ULZZXT. DeaL xix.)— 7^^ whtth is altogether just shalt 

Am fUhw, that thou may est live, says the law. (Deut xvi. 

iO.) Ye shall not oppress one another; but thou shalt fear the 

Lard thy God, (Lev. xxv. 17.) Thou shalt not defraud thy 

migkbour, neiiher rob him, (xix. 13.) Ye shall nJ steal, nei' 

thtr deal faltely, neither lie one to another, (xix. 1 1.) Ye shall 

is mo unrighteousness in judgment, in mctC'yard, in weight, 

or tn meamtre. Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, ana 

a just iimahaUye have, lam the Lord your God, (xix. 35. 

hL) The same commandment is reneated in the book of 

De^tatoiunnT ; and it is added, that au that do such things, 

smd sBthat do unrighteously, are an abomination unto the Lord, 

(Dest xxxY. 13, £c.) And therefore our Saviour, when he 

sa/i to his disciples,— FFAoteMMT ye would that men should 

d^ioyou^do ye even so to (A«m,— adds^— ^ this is the law and 

tie prophet . (Matt. viL 13.) 

6. TUe law of Moses was, moreover, characterized by 

be-icroleoce and goodness, which tended to develone the 

uasb vixtoes among the Hebrews. It indignantly pronibited 

knman sacrifices, which at that time were so generally preva- 

lest; it softened the horrors of war, so frightful m those 

barts ro Ds ases ; it defended the cause of the poor, of the 

aocased, of tne fatherless, and of slaves. In ail these re- 

ip«%tbe Hebrew legislator was obliged to make some 

r mm Minim to his countrymen ; but, when we compare his 

JnsntTrtioos with the usages which Uien generally prevailed, 

we mrnnt mistake the tendency and elfect of the Mosaic 

lavs. We see, not (mly all injustice but all hatred forbid- 

iea, and hanaanity towards the poor most positively enjoined. 

7%mi skalt not hide thy brother tn thine heart / thou shalt not 

OKBge, nor bear ' ^ - - - -. — 

kut thou ^alt loi 

If they saw their 

wring them again to him. If they saw his ass or his ox fall 

imon by the Ufau, they were to help him to lift them up again. 

(DesL xxii. 1, dec.) If their brother urns umxen poor, and 

fsSem m decay, they were commanded to relieve him, yea, though 

ktUa stranger, or sojourner, and to take no usury of him, or 

inmost. (Lev. xxv. 35, 36.) If they at all took their neigh" 

bsm^t raiment to pledge, they were to deliver it to him by that 

thesmgoeth down, (Exod. xxii. 26.) To the same purpose 

we snf (Deut. xy.y^If there be among you a poor man of 

erne sf thy brethren, thou shalt not harden (hy heart, nor shut 

time hand from thy poor brother ; but thou shalt open thine 

iamdmnde unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for 

Us need, (Deut. xv. 7, 8.) They were required, when they 

reaped the harvest of their land, not to make clean riddance of 

the comers of their field, nor to ^ther any gleaning of their 




> leave than unto tne poor, and to the stranger, 
(LsT. xxiiL 33.) The like they were to do in their olive- 
fud and Tine-yard : they were not logo over them again, but 
kme the gkamngs for the stranger, tite fatherless, and the 
widkm.remembenng that they themselves were bondmen in the 
htsisf Egypt. (Deut xxiv. 30, &c) Nor were these kind 
sftesB to ie peiibrmed osly to Uieir brethren or friends. If 



ihejf met their enemy's ox or ass fomg mtray, they were re 
QUiired to bring it Ixich to him again. If they saw the ass of 
nim that hated them lying under his burden, they voere surety 
to help with him. (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.) To Ae same purpose 
speaks Solomon : — If thine enemy be hungry, give htm breaa 
to eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink, (Prov. 
xxv. 21.) Nay, they were to oxtend their mercy even to 
the brute beasts.-^ TTiou shalt not muzzk the ox, when he 
treadeth out the com. (xxv. 4.) IMim a hulloek, or a sheeo, 
or a goat i> brought forth, then it $ftall be seven days under the 
dam. Whether it be cow, ur ewe, ye sliall not kill it and her 
young both in one day. (Lev, xxii. 37, 28.) If a bird^s nest 
chance to be bifhte thee, thott shalt not take the dam with the 
young. (Deut. xxii. C.) Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother''^ milk. (Exod. xxiii. 19.) 

In short, it seems that Mosea was desirous of softening 
and civilizing the Hebrews, gradually, by mercy and bene^ 
cence. A few obsen'ations on the laws respectmg strangers, 
will confirm and illustrate this remark. 

It is well known to all who are conversant widi antiquity, 
that strangers, who were denominated barbarians, were 
treated as enemies, and often put out of the protection of the 
laws. The Gospel had not yet taught that fdl men were 
brethren, and tliat heretics ana enemies are alike our neigh- 
bours. Further, the Mosaic legislation tended to insulate 
the Jews amon^r other nations, and to detach them from their 
neighbours in order to protect them from their example. One 
would expect, tlirvi fore, that Moses would treat strangers in 
the same maniK r as they were at that time universally 
treated, and perhaps even with greater severity: but it was 
his esp* eial ohjtH^t to render his people compassionate and 
generous, ?t the same time he enaeavoured to remove stran- 
gers to a distance fr(?m Palestine, by every means consistent 
with humanity. The following are his enactments respect- 
ing them :— V ^ stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye 
shall not tfj: nim .• l/ut tJie stranger, that dweUeth in your land, 
shall be unto you as one bom amongit you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself; for ye voere strangers in the land of Egypt, 
I am the Ltrd your God, (heT. xix. 33, 34.) And again, 
God loceth the stranger in giving him food anaraiment. Love 
ye therefore the stranger, for ye were strangers in the land of 
^gypt. Apprehensive lest strangers should be exposed to 
legal injustice (an occurrence which is freouent in the infancy 
of legislation), Moses enacted that tiiey snould be sid)ject to 
the same law8 and penalties as the Hebrews themselves were. 
(Lev. xxiv. 15— 2b. Num. xv. 15, 16.) And, finallyj the 
oppression oi sfmngsrs was one of the twelve crimes 
which wrrr sc'.r-cniy cursed on Mount Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 
190« 

oach is a concise Wcw of the purity and extent of the 
moral law, delivr ::-<i by Moses. How admirably are such 
lanmia^e and such sentiments as these suited to the sacred 
original whence they flow ! How strongly do they attest • 
the Divine benevolence which dictated the Jewish law, which 
alone could enforce such precepts by adequate sanctions, and 
impress such sentiments upon tne human heart with practical 
conviction ! If the intermixture of such sentiments and pre- 
cepts witli the eiAnl code, and the union of political regula- 
tions with moral instructions and religious observances, is 
unparalleled in anjr other country, and by any other lawgiver, 
—does not this circumstance am^rd a strong presumptive 
evidence of tiie divine original of the Mosaic code 1 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, 
comprehended a complete form of government, both civil and 
religious; and in 'wnh these respects it was purely a theo- 
cracy. Its eivii enactments were adapted to necuuar cases 
and circumstances ; but they enjoined, as we have seen, the 
duties of social life in all its several relations ; and they ap- 
pointed ci vil rulers to carry these laws into effect. The reli- 
gious enactments of the Mosaic dispensation contained cer- 
tain doctrines, promises, threatenings, and predictions, which 
were the authoritative rule of faith to the Jews; these enact- 
ments also precribed a great multitude of ceremonial and 
judicial insututious, which, however indifferent in them 
selves, were oblij^tory on the Jews, by the commanding 
authority of God.* The precise use of all tneee institutions we 



> This waa Tor bidden, not only as it was an idclatroua cnstom practise: 
amoof the heathen, but as it carried witli it the appearance of barbarity 
^dePhil. Jud. >rip. ^.».«r«^«».n«. Joseph, epntra Apion, I ii- m Ac 
Dr. Randolnh*s View of our Blessed Saviour's Ministry, Ac. pp. aBEi— 290 
CeU^rier, de rOriffine Authentique et Divine de TAnclen Tesument, pp 
221—833. Du Voisin, Autorit^ des Livres de Moyse, pj». 368-396. 

• See a fttU account of the religions and civil polUy of the Jaws, it^a 
vol. il. 
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cannot, at this distance of time, fully ascertain. Bntsofne of 
diem were manifestly established in opposition to the rites 
of the Egyptians and other neighbouring nations, and with a 
▼iew to preserve them from the infections of their idolatries. 
Others of iheir rites were instituted as memorials of the as- 
tial and extraordinary acts of Divine Providence towards 
hem, especially those by which their law had been con- 
firmed and established. And the history of the Jewish 
)>eople, ihe vengeance executed by them on idolatrous na- 
tions, the wonderful works of God wrought among them, 
and the excellency of their laws and constitutions, could not 
but awaken the attention of the rest of mankind, and hold 
forth a light to the heathen world throughout which they 
were dispersed. 

Infinite wisdom, however, had a still further design in the 
Mosaic dispensation. It was designed to prepare the way 
for that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed it. 
Its rites and ceremonies prefigure and set forth the coming of 
our Lord Jestts Christy who was ihe end of the Law (Rom. x. 
4.), and who is pointed out and referred to through every 
part of the Old Testament The law was their acSoohiaster 
to bring them unto Christ. (Gal. iii. 24.) And though the 
elements which it taught were weak and poor, in respect of 
the more complete 'system which was afterwards to take 
place, yet they were excellent in their kind, and wisely 
adapted to the exigencies of those times. 

The law, thou^ not absolutely perfect, had a perfection 
suitable to its kind and design : it was adapted to uie genius 
of the people to whom it was given, and admirably cdcu- 
lated to keep them a people distinct from the rest of man- 
kind, and prevent their being involved in the idolatries com- 
mon among other nations. And it was at the same time or- 
dained to presignify good things to come, and to bear a strong 
attestation to the truth of the Christian religion. These were 
surely good ends, and worthy of a wise and good God. If 
God then chose Israel for his peculiar people, it was because 
all the rest of the world was immersed in idolatry and super- 
stition. Nor did he thereby cease to be the God of the Gen- 
tiles. He left not himself withoiU witness amongst them ; he 
did them good, and gave them rain from heaven, and fruitful 
feaaons. (Acts xiv. 17.) And his eternal power and godhead 
(Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to them by the works of his 
creation. He was also at all times ready to receive those 
who turned from their idolatries, and became proselytes to 
the trtie religion. And he had prepared his Son a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time. (I'Hm.ii.e.) The Jews might 
mdeed take occasion from hence to value themselves, and 
despise others : their law, however, save them no encourage- 
ment or pretence so to do ; but quite tne contrary. And with 
regard to their ceremonial law, they were all along taught, 
both by Moses and their prophets, that true religion did not 
consist in such external observances. Cireumcise the foreskin 
ofyaur heart (Deut. x. 16.), said Moeesto them. And again ; 
Tne Lord thv GodwiU droAmeise thine heart, and the heart of 
thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, thai thou mayest live. (xxx. 6.) The like doc- 
trine taught Samuel : — Bath the Lord as great delight in 
bumt^fferings, and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifSt, €md to hearken 
than the fat of rams. (1 Sam. xv. 23.) Thou denrest not saeri-' 
/tee, says David, else would I give it.- Thou delightest not in 
bumt^ering. The sacrifices of Oodare a broken spirit,- A 
broken and a contrite heart, God, thou wiltnot despise, (Psal. 
U. 16, 17.) To do justice and judgment, says Solomon, ismore 
acceptable to the Lord than saenJUe. (Prov. xxi. 3.) Isaiah 
speaks very fully to the same purpose : — To wluU purpose is 
the multitude qfyour sacrifices unto me? saith ihe Lord.- lam 
full of the bumt'offerings of rams, and the fai of fed beasts, and 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lamSs, of he-goats, 
&C. — Wash ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do loell, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressedjudge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow, fisa. i. 11, &c.) ^fhos also speaks Jeremiah^- 
Thussatth the Lord of Hosts, the Godof Israel, Jmend your 
ways and your doings^ and I will cause you to dwell in this 
place. Trust ve not tn lying words, saying, T%e temple of the 
Lord^ the Umpte of the Lord. (Jer. vii. 3, 4.) Ideeired mercy, 
and not sacrifice, says God by the prophet Rosea, and the 
knowkifge of God more than bumt-qfferin^. (Hos. vi. 6.) 
Lastly, we read in the prophet mcahr^JVheraoithal shall I 
e^Jjd&re the Lord^ and bow myself before the high God? 
S^aU I come More htm with bwml-offertngs, with calves of a 
year old? WtU the Lordbe pleased with thousands of rams^ or 



with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my^t-bom 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath showed thee, man^ what is good; ana what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, mid to love merty, 
and to UHilk humbly with thy God? (Mic. vi. 6, &c.) If then 
the Jews placed their dependence on an external show of re- 
ligion, they must stand condemned by their own Law, and 
their Prophets. 

But, however excellent the Mosaic institution was in 
itself, and admirably adapted to the Jews, for the purposes 
for which it was intended, yet it was impeifect, as being only 
one part of the grand revelation of the divine purpose to save 
mankind throu^ the blood of the Messiah, and also asbeins 
desired for a small nation, and not for the whole world, n 
was indeed strictly of a local and temporary nature. One part 
of its design being to separate the Israelites from the rest of 
mankind (which it effectually accomplished), many of its 
ordinances are therefore of such a nature, that they are not 
calculated for general adoption.* The Jewish dispensation 
was only temporary, and preparatory to that fuller manifes- 
tation of the divine will, which in the fuln^ess of time was 
to be made known to the world. This is not onl^ implied in 
its typical character, which has already been noticed, but is 
also intimated, in no obscure terms, in those predictions 
which announce its abrogation, the substitution or the evai>- 
gelical laws by the advent of tiie Messiah, and the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles. To omit the prophecies concerning tiie 
Messiah, which haye already been nouced,' the cessation of 
the Mosaic dispensation is foretold by Jeremiah in the fc^low- 
ing explicit terms i^-'Beholdthe days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Jsratl, and UTith 
the house ofJudah : iwt according to the covenant thai I made 
with the house of their fathers, in the duythat I took them by ttc 
hand, to bring them out. of the land of ^gypt (which my cow- 
nant they brake, although I was a husbanaio them, saith ^ 
Lord) ; but this shtUl be tJie covenant which I will make with 
the house of IsraeL Jlfter those days, saith the Lord, IwitlptU 
my law m their vrtwardparts, and write it in their hearts, and 
will be their God, and they shall be my people. jSnd they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbour, saying. Know ye the 
Lord: for they shall all know me, from ihe mstofthem to ihe 
greatest of them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive their iniquity^ 
and I will remember their sin tw more. (Jer. xxxL 31---34.) 
From which passage, Paul infers (Heb. viii. 7 — 13.), that 
the mention of a new covenant necessarily implies the first to 
be old, and that, if that first covenant had oeen faultless, thete 
would have been no occasion for the second. Compare alsc 
Haggai ii. 6. with Heb. xii. 26, 27. 

Equally important are all those predictions, which mentios 
the callin? ofthe Gentiles.' All these are punctually M- 
filled in the preaching ofthe Gospel, but are not so much ai 

Sossible, supposing tiie law to be still in force which eon- 
ned all solemn worship and sacrifices to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Nay, fiirther, this enlargement of the church 
plainly supersedes those other ceremonies, which were de- 
signed to distinguish the Israelites as God's peculiar people; 
for the partition wall must necessarily be broken down, and 
Jew ana Gentile both made one whenever those prophecies 
should be accomplished. 

Let us then adore the wisdom and ffoodness of €rod in all 
his dispensations. His statutes are right and rejoice the hearty 
and all his commandments are riffhteous. (Psal. xix. 8.) 
And these same righteous comman&ients ana holy doctrines 
are delivered to us in the Gospel (as will be shown in ihe 
following pages) with still greater purity and perfection^ 
and free Trom that burtiien of ceremonies, which the ciremn- 
stances of the Jewish age and people rendered necessary. 



$ 3. A SUMMARy VIEW OF THI DOCTRIIfKS AlTD PRCCIPVS OT 
THK GOSPKL DISPENSATIOIf. 

I. Divine Character ofthe Founder ofthe Christian Rcligimi 
— ^n. The Leading Doctrines of the Gospel are •worthy •/ 
the character ofthe Jilmighty f particularly, 1. The account 

t Thus the Jews were coimnanded to sppcir persoosDy In Jemaalem mt 
their three great fesUrals; and ifall men had been eontrerted tn Turtai— i. 
this law would have been eqaaHy bindinf upon them. But it wo«ld have 
•been impoMible for the greater part of mankind to repair to iem«ftl«i» 
three or four times In the year ; for, if this was a neoessaiy part ofreHgioik, 

the lives of half the world would be entirely spent in a wr— • -- 

tBdbig pUgrlnMge. nber*sHolnslibsMlesB. vol.fl.p.4S8w 

• See pp. ldS-18». nnra. and die Avrndijc, No. VI. 
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0f,Omd amd 9f hit perfkeiitiu, and the duty and $pirituai 
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ture^ — 6. T%e immortaiity •/ the eoul ; and a future etate 

•C rrwarde and punUhmente, — ^III. T^ Mfral Preceptt 

ef the ^ew Teetatmrnt are admirably adapted t9 the actual 

State ef Mankind, — 1. Summary of the duty it enjoint be- 

twefr^ wtan and man, particularly integrity of conduct, 

charity, firgrtieneet ofinjurietM — t. The dutiet of governor* 

emd tnbjectej maetere and servante, huebando and vnvct, 

parenU and children, — 3. The pertonal dutiet of tobriety^ 

ckaetity^ temperance, &c, — 4. The hoUnest of the moral 

preceptt of the Gotpel, a proof of its divine origin, — 6. 

Centidere&onM on the manner in which the moral preceptt 

of the Gtpet are delivered / and on the character of Jetut 

ChritteMA maral teacher, — Vf, Superiority of the Motivet 

to Betf preeented by the GotpeL — They are drawn^ 1. From 

c iwmiieraTion of the reatonablenett of the duty. — 2. From 

Ik m^ular favourt bettowed by God, — 3. From the ej> 

emfle of Chriet, — i. From the tanctiont of duty, which the 

ami reiatiene among men have received from God. — 5. 

Am the reg^ard which Chrittiane ove to their holy prO' 

fmmem — 6. Front the acceptablenett of true repentance and 

the promiee ef pardon, — 7. From the diviuM attittance 

rfered <• oMppori men in the practice of their duty. — 8. 

from eur reintien te heaven while upon earth, — 9. From 

the rrwarde and punithmente proclaimed in the GotpeL 
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third and last dispcnisation of religion is that which 
m iotrodnoed by that divine and glorious person whom the 
ywfihofB bad foretold. This is properly the Christian Dis- 
ftmasimL, which was designed ana fitted for an universal 
cnriit,aiid in which, considered in its original purity, religion 
kkoa|^ to its hiffhest perfeetion and noblest improvement 
is alanable wisdom, goodness, and purity shone forth in 
iht wkile condoct and character of the great author of it 
Be came in the fulness of time, the time which had been 
ysirted out in tl^ prophetical writings. In him the several 
pndidions relating to the extraordinary person that was to 
coBK were fblfilUad, and the several characters by which he 
vas deacTibed were wondedully united, and in no other per- 
ioB. He appeared, as was foretold concerning him, mean 
ia his oQtwaid condition and circumstances, and yet main- 
tned in hia whole conduct a dignity becoming his divine 
Tfancfer, Many of his miracles were of such a kind, and 
ynfcmed in sucn a manner, as seemed to argue a dominion 
9oet Bstnre, and its established laws, and they were acts of 
gRtt foodnesa as well as power. He went about doing 
food to die bodies and to tne souls of men ; and the admi- 
nUe iKlnictions he gave were delivered with a divine au- 
iborky, and yet with great familiarity and condescension* 
had am own practice was every way suited to the excellency 
of his precepts. He exhibited the most finished pattern of 
oifosal holiness, of love to Grod, of zeal for the divine 
gksy, of the most wonderful charity and benevolence 
tmrmm mankind, of the most unparalleled self-denial, of a 
haimdy nund and life, of meekness and patience, humility 
ad eoaio^oension. Never was there so perfect a character, 
m godlike, yenerable, and amiable, so remote from that of 
mttfbnfiiast or an impostor. He is the only founder of a 
iA|^ in the history of mankind, which is totally uncon- 
■setoi with all human policy and government, and therefore 
toldlj uaconducive to any worldly purpose whatever. All 
ocfaen, as Mohammed, Numa, and even Moses himself, 
hkadei their religious and civil institutions together, and 
that aequired dominion over their respective people : but 
Christ neither aimed at nor would accept of any such power ; 
aa needed every object which all other men pursue, and 
mado dkoice of all those which others fear to encounter. No 
after (bonder of a religion ever made his own sufferings and 
death a neceaeary part of his original plan, and essential to 
Ua misaion. Jesus Christ, however, most expressly fore- 
told hia own sufferings, the cruel and isnominious death he 
«aa to undergo, his resurrection from me dead on the third 
div, his ascension into heaven, the dreadful judgments and 
'^^Mnitiitt that should be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and, 
what seemed the moat improbable thing in the world, the 
wonderfiil progress of his own Gospel from the smallest 
hegiBiungs, notwithstanding the persecutions and difllculties 



to which he foretold it should be exposed. All this waa 
most exactly fulfilled : he rose again on the thiid day, and 
showed himself alive to his disciples after his passion by 
many infallible proofs, when their hopes were so snidc, that 
they could haraly believe that he was risen, till they could 
no longer doubt of it, without renouncing the testimony of 
all their senses. He crave them a commission to go «nd 
preach his Gospel to all nations, and promised that, to ent 
Die them to do it with success, they should be endued with 
the most extraordinary powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost 
This accordingly they did, and thou^ destitute of all worldly 
advantages, without power, riches, mterest, policy, leaminrr, 
or eloauence, they went through the world preaching a cru- 
cified Jesus, as tne Saviour and Lord of men, and teaching 
the things which he had commanded them ; and by the won- 
derful powers with which they were invested, and ^e evi- 
dences they had produced of their divine mission, they pre- 
vailed, and spreaa the religion of Jesus, as their great Master 
had foretold, in the midst of sufferings and persecutions, and 
in opposition to the reigning inveterate prejudices boUi of 
Jews and Gentiles. 

11. If we examine the nature and tendency of the Gospbl 
Dispensation, and of tlie doctrinbs taught by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, we shall find them to oe in every respect 
worthy of^ God, and adapted to the necessities of mankind. 
They retain alt that is excellent in the Old Testament reve- 
lation ; for Christ came, not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil them, and to carry the scheme of religion 
there laid down to a still higher degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all the mndamental doctrines of the 
Christian system, which are necessary to be believed and 
obeyed in order to the attainment of salvation. Such, for 
instance, are the existence and perfections of God ; the 
righteous and reasonable character of his law) the rebellion, 
apostacy, and corruption of man ; the impossibility of justi- 
fication by the works of the law ; Cnrist's own divine 
character, as the Son of God and the Saviour of men ; jus- 
tification by faith in him ; the deity and offices of the Holy 
Spirit ; the nature and necessity of regeneration, faith, nv 
pentance, holiness of heart and ufe ; a niture state ; a judg- 
ment to come ; and a recompense of reward to the rij^hteous 
and the wicked, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
Tlieae are the leading subjects taught by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles : to adduce all the passag^es of the New Testa- 
ment that assert them would extend this section to an undue 
length. A few of the principal testimonies may properly 
claim to be noticed. 

1. The account of God and or his Pcrfxotions contained 
in the Scriptures commends itself to our reason, as worthy 
of the highest and most excellent of all beings, and the most 
suitable affections and dispositions towar£ him. He is 
represented as a pure Spirit, the Creator and Governor of the 
world, possessed of innnite wisdom, holiness, truth, justice, 
goodness, and perfection; the witness and judge of our 
actions; eternal, immortal, invisible, unchangeable, and 
omnipresent.) At the same time, his majesty is softened 
(if we may be allowed the expression) by his benevolence, 
which is liberal and unwearied in diffusing good throu^^out 
the universe : ** his tender mercies are over all his works," 
embracing at once the interests of our souls and our bodies ; 
and while he bestows in abundance the blessings and cons(^ 
lations of the present life, he has provided for us perfect and 
exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all the views of Grod 
which had ever been given, none was so calculated to endear 
him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this 
short but interesting description, of which the scheme of re- 
demption affords a sublime illustration, — ^" God is love !'* 
(1 John iv. 16.) But the Gospel not only makes known to 
us the nature of God : it also imparts to us a full discovery 
of our duty to him, clothed in ideas the moat venerable, 
amiable, and engsiging. We are required to fear God, but it 
is not with a servile horror, such as superstition inspires, but 
with a filial reverence. We are directed and encouraged to 
address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father tmt)Uffh 
Jesus Christ the Son of his love, and in his name to oner 
up our prayers and praises, our confessions and thanksgiv- 
ings, with the proioundest humility, becoming creatures 
deeply sensible of their own unworthiness, and yet with an 
ingenuous affiance, hope, and joy. We are to yield the most 
unreserved submission to God as our sovereign Lord, our 
most wise and righteous Governor, and most gracious Bene* 

MalUxxili.?. Eph.hr. 6. 
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factor ; to leeign onrsdyes to his dispose], and acquiesce in 
his pTOTidential dispensations, as heing persuaded that tih 
orders dl things really for the best ; to walk continually as 
in his sight, and with a recard to his approbation, setting 
him before us as our great au-seeing witness and judp^e, our 
ohiefest cood «*nd highest end. Above all, we aro rp<]iiirpd to 
(ove the Lord our Bod with all our heart, and mind, and 
dtrengih, and to show that we love him by keeping his com- 
mandments, by a^T>iring after a conformity to him in his imita- 
ble perfections, a. -i by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to 
glorify him in the world . 

The external worship of God, according to tb^ i-lea gfiven 
of it in the New Testament, is pure and spiritual, ;md is 
characterized by a noble simplicity. As God »> a p>r /, he 
'is to be worshipped, not in a formal manner, but in s-pir t and 
in truth. (John iv. 24.^ The numerous rites of tho Mosaic 
dispensation, which, though wisely suited to that time and 
state, were marks of the imperfection of that economy, are 
now abolished. The ordinances of Christianity, prescribed 
in the Gospel, are few in number, easy to be ohserved, and 
noble in their use and signiiicancy ; and those ceremonies, 
which are necessary in order that all things may be done 
decently and in order, are left to be filled up, m every country, 
at the discretion of pious men lawfully appointed. — A glo- 
rious plan of religious worship this ! grounded upon the per- 
fections of the divine nature, and aclmirably corresponding 
with the case and necessities of sinful man. 

2. That man should love God with nil his heart, is not the 
language of religion only ; it is also the dictate of reason. 
Bu^ alas ! neither reason nor religion have had sufficient in- 
fluence to produce this effect. Man has offended God, and 
guilt exposes him to punishment; for the holiness of God 
must hate sin, and his justice must lead him to testify in his 
conduct the displeasure which his heart feels. That man is 
also a depraved creature, and manifests that depravity in his 
sentiments and disposition, the whole history of the human 
kind furnishes abundant proof. If the annals of the different 
nations of the earth do not portray the tempers and actions 
of a race of dreadfully depraved creatures, there is no such 
thing in nature as an argument. The tendency of gfuilt and 
depravity is as naturally and certainly to misery, as of a stone 
to fall downvrards. 

In what way guiUv and depraved creatures can be delivered 
from wickedness and punishment, and restored to goodness 
and felicity, is one of tne most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important, questions which can employ the mind. ^^ God is 
justly displeased : how shall he be reconciled ? Guilt makes 
man afraici of God : how shall the cause of fear be removed t 
Depravity makes man averse to intercourse with God : how 
shall his sentiments and disposition be changed V* These 
are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and 
concerning which reason is utterly silent. Repentance and 
reformation have been considered by many as fully sufficient 
to banish all these evils ; but they have no countenance for 
their opinion from the course of God's moral government, A 
debctuehee repents bitterly and sincerely of his vicious ex- 
cesses ; but repentance does not heal his diseased body : '* he 
is made to possess the sins of his 'youth ;" and the fatal 
effects of his vices bring him to an early grave. The e;ame- 
j^ repents of his folly, and reforms his conduct : but his 
iienitence and reformation do not procure the restoration of 
nis lost estate ; and he spends his remaining years in poverty 
and want. By imitating, men testify their approbation of the 
divine conduct, in their ideas of d,istributive justice. The 
murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal of the judge. He 
professes to be penitent, and there is no reason to question 
nis sincerity. But do any think that his repentance should 
arrest the arm of the righteous law ? He is condemned, and 
suffers death. If, then, the sentimente of men, confirming the 
oonduci of God, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to 
atone for iniqui^, no rational hope can be entertained of ite 
efficacy. We must look to another quarter ; but where shall 
we look 1 

An extraordinary interposition pf the Supreme Being ap- 
pears necessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us 
information on the subject. Though it would be presumption 
in us to name every thing that a revelation wiii contain, we 
may say with confidence, it will be full and exj licit as to the 
pardon of sin, and tlie method of a sinner's rt'conciliation 
with God. These are indispensabljr requisite. The New 
Testament does not disappoint our wishes or oui hopes : it 
enters fully into all these difficulties, and proposes a remedy 
fiw every evil which we feel. The doctrine of a mediator , and 



of redemption through him, presets itse^to our eyes in everj 
page; and forms &e very core of the Christian rdigion.* 
Thus, what men had in all ages wished for in vain— en 
atonement for sin (which conscience and their natural notiof>^ 
of divine justice taught them to be necessary)— the sacrea 
books point oui in the de^th of Jesus ; which, in conso- 
quence of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives Ut 
have been of sufficient value to expiate the guilt of innumei^ 
able millions. The reality and extent of ttie atonement or 
satisfaction made to divine justice by Jesus Christ are set 
forth in the strongest and most explicit language that can be 
conceived. Thus, he is said to hdYedied torus, to bear our 
V ;?•, to TAKE AWAY (tur sins, to be a propitiation /or our «fw, 
and fo PURCHASE, redeem, or ransom us with the price of hi» 
blin^d, 

Christ d'ed for us, — He laid down his life for iw. (1 John 
iii. 16.) — He died roROursins. (1 Cor. xv. S.)— He gave htm-' 
self FOR us, (Tit. ii. 14.) — He was deliveral for our offences, 
(Rom. iv. 35.) He tasted death for every man, (Heb. ii. 9.J 
— Agreeably to the prophecy concerning him, HewaswounO' 
ed FOR our transgressions, arid bruised for our iniquities, (Isa« 
liii. 5.) — Christ has borne our sins, — He was once offered to 
bear the sins of many, (Heb. ix. 28.^ — He bare oursms in his 
own body on the tree, (1 Pet ii. 24.) — Agreeably to the pre- 
dictions concerning him. He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows : the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all, 
(Isa. Uii. 4. 6.) 

Christ has taken away our sins, — He was manifested to take 
AWAY our sins, (1 John iii. 6.) — He tut away tin by the saeri^ 
fi4x, of himself, (Heb. ix. 26.Jh—^« hath washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, (Rev. i. 5.)— 7%« blood of Christ Jeaus 
cleansetr us from all sin, (1 John i. 7.) 

Christ is a propitiation for our sins, — Him hath Qod set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, (Rom. 
iii. 26.)--Gorf sent his Son to be the propitiation;^ our sins, 
(1 John iv. 10.) — He is the propitiation /or our sins, and nci 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world, (1 John 
li. 2.) 

Christ purchased, redeemed, or ravbomeu us with the price 
of his blood, — He purchased the church of God with his own 
blond, (Acts xx. 28lV- i% came to ^ve his life a ransom for 
many, (Matt. xx. 28.) — He gave himself a RAmom for aU, (I 
Tim. ii. 6.) — IVe areBOVOBTunth a vnee, (1 Cor. vi. 20. V- 
In him we have redemption through nis blood, (Eph. i. 7.)— 
He hath redeemed us to God by his blood. CRby, v. 9.J-- 
We are redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, (1 ret 
i. 19.) 

3. Tlie divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of the 
FORGIVENESS OP OUR SINS through Christ, upon a sincere rt- 
ventance. His forerunner, John the Baptist, preached the 
baptism of roDcntance for the remission of sins. (Luke iii. 3.) 
-^Christ tells us, his blood was sited for many for the remis- 
sion OF SINS. (Matt. xxvi. 28.) — ^After the resurrection, the 
apostles are directed by him to preach repentance and remis- 
sion OF SINS in his name among all nations, (hoke xxiv.47.) 
— ^Accordingly their preaching was this : Him God hath ex- 
alted with his right hand to be a prince and a saviour, for to give 
repetitance to Israel, and foroiyeness of sins. (Acts v. 31.) 
— Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jeau* 
C/irist, for the remission of sins. (Acts ii. 39,y—7Virough this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness opsins. (Acts xiii. 
38.) — To him give ml the prophets witness, that through his 
name, whosoever believeth tn him shall receive remission of 
sins. (Acts X. 43.)— (roet was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, (2 Cor. 
V. 19.)— /n him we have redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness OF SINS. (Eph. i. 7.) — ^And we are commanded to 
forgive one another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath for- 
given us, ^Eph. iv. 32.) 

4. Our sms being forgiven, we are justified by Christ in 
the sight of God. By him all that believe are jvsnrisD, (Acts 
xiii. 39.) — Wis are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
( 1 Cor. vi. 1 1 .) — We are justi fikd freely by his grace, throu^ 
the redemption that is in Jesus Christ. (Kom. iii. ii4,y^Being 
justified by h's blood, we shall be saved from wraththrough 
him, (Rom. v. 9.) — God hath made him to be ^n (that is, a 
sin-offering) /or us, who knew no sin, that we miM be made 
the righteousness of God in him, (2 Cor. v. ^iTy—Even the 
righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them that beUeve, (Rom. iii. 22.) — ^"Ilierefoie 
" we are accounted righteous before God, only for the men 
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«f our Lord and SaTiour Jetas Cluritt, by fiiith, and not for 
nr own ments or deservinga.**! 

Farther, being justifikd by Christ, we are rbconciled to 
God. Being jitstlfisd by Jnith, we have peace with God 
Bvwgh our Lcni Jesus Christ. rRom. v. l,yL.fVe are recon- 
caiD to God bv the death of his Son. (Rom. v. 10.)—^, who 
were eaemies^ Aath Christ rcconcilbd in the body of his flesh, 
thtwh death. (Col. i. 31, 22.)-^He hath made peace tfvroujgh 
Utehtaodofhis eross^ by him to reconcilb all things unto him- 
t^. (Col. L QO.y---God hath rkcohcilid us to himself by 
Jesus Ciriat (2 Cor, v. 18.J;— fF%o suffered for sin, that he 
might bring us unto God. (1 Pet iii. 18.)^And, tve are 
accepted tn the beloved. fEph. i. 6.) 

5. Oneemove, in the Gospel we find the best principles of 
coHfon JLBD wKWBMXBMKStT TO THK SOUL Under all the caliU 
ndtaes and affietioris of life, as well as a rich magazine of all 
means proper for the sanctification of our souls, and our most 
snoeeasfel aihazices in true piety. In the Scriptures we see 
^lat the Dmae Spirit is reaay with his mighty aids to assist, 
ealigtaeB, and strengthen our spirits in proportion to our sin- 
ooe Mrs and endeaTours after godliness ; and ti^ere we are 
dinefed every day, and at all tunes, to seek unto God 
tbd^ Christ, hj ferrent and believing prayer, for his gui- 
daop ad protection, and are assured that we shall neyer seek 
4isike in rain. For Jesus Christ, baving reconciled us to 
Goi lASCTiFiBS the hearts of true believers by the Holy 
%rat, in ordiCT to enable them to perform their dfuty, and to 
esBBBe in the iayonr of God. We are chosen to sakation, 
irmgk SAivcTincATiON of the Spirit (3 These, ii. 13.), and 
^^n^hsAMcrmcMmon of the Spirit unto obedience. (1 Pet. i. 
ty-JFe are SANcmriKD, through the offering of the body of 
Jesas Christ. (Heb. x. 10 y^GodhathnoteaUedus.to unclean- 
Ma^ but unto BOLnrsss, umo hath also given unto us his holy 
snarr. (I Tl^ss. iv. 7, 8.) — The spirit or god dwelleth in 
»(Rom. Tiii79.), and our body is the tbm?lk of the holy 
6BQ6T (1 Cor. vi. 19.), and we are an habitation of God 
tbraa^ the spibit. (Eph. iL 23,)— .^e are renbwbd by the 
■LTOQST rnt. iii. 5.)— and quickened bythesTiKVt (John 
ri. 63.)— and strengthened with might by the spirit m the 
MMT am. QEph. iiL 16.) — ^And it u through the spirit that 
m mertify the deeds of the body (^Rom. viii. 13. J — by which 
Jeeds we erieve and quench the spirit. (Eph. iv. 30. 1 

He who assists us by his spiRiTupon earth (Luke xi. 13.), 
to enable ns to do the will of €rod, and thereby to continuem 
bia £ivoDr, is oar constant midiator, umRCCssoa, and ad- 
foCATi with God in heaven, to present our prayers for ^e 
npply of our wants, and to obtain a compassionate regard to 
oar finlings and infirmities. He is the mediator of the New 
Ommmt. (Heb. xii. 34.)~-7%«r« is one mediator between 
M md man^ even the man Jesus Christ, (1 Tim. ii. 5.)— ^« 
^■^ BmntCKSSioir for us at the right hand of God. (Rom. 
riu. 34.>— £fe appears in the presence of God won us. (Heb. 
K. 31.)— A^ n%an eometh unto the Father but by him. (John 
ipr» &>— fle is able to save them to the uttermost who come unto 
Gsd Ifj him, ^^^^^ ^ ^if^ Kveth to make iimRCRSSioii for 
tiem. (Heb. Tii. §5.y^Ifany man sin we have an advocate 
•ift the Father^ Jesus Christ the righteous. (1 John ii. l.^ — 
Bt is touted with the feeling of our nvFiRMiTiES, and therefore 
kt ms eome boldly to the throne of grace, that we may find 
pmee and merey to help in time of rued (Heb. iv. 15, 16.)— 
wAktus draw near with a true nearly tmd fuU assurance of 
Wi. (Heb. X. 33.)—^ him we have boldness, and access 
wSiemJidenee. (Eph. iii. 13:) 

, & In fevoiir or the iMMORTALrnr of the soul, a point so 
iBprtant, bat which to the wisest of the Gentiles seemed so 
dnhifel, the New Testament speaks in the most decisive 
hngup , and holds out to the hopes and fears of mankind 
fewii£and mmishments suited to their nature, and which it 
is wasAf of God to dispense. In the Gospel we see the dead 
both snail and great restored to life, and appearing before the 
tribaial of God, to receive a sentence *' according to the deeds 
dose in the body." The glories of heaven which are reserved 
** fiir them that love him,^ and the everlasting miseries which 
win be the terrible portion of all the wilfully impenitent 
woikers of iniouity, are disclosed in the Scriptures ; which 
abne set forth the true reason of our being in this world, viz. 
not for enjoym^it, but for trial ; not to gain temporal plea- 
iraes or possessions, but that our souls may be disciplined 
and prepared for immortal honour and glory. While tne di- 
vine displeasure is declared against all ungodliness and un- 
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lighteousness of men, and the most awful waminfls are ds 
Dounced against sinners, the means by which tney may 
obtain mercy are clearly displayed and onered to them.' And 
as it is Jesus Christ who enables us to do the will of God 
and to preserve his favour in this life (for without him we can 
do nothing^ so it is through him alone that we are made par* 
takers of that eternal life and immortality, which he nas 
illustrated in the Gospel. The Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world (1 John iv. 14.)— -to seek and to save thai 
which was lost (Luke xix. 10.)— 4lud we might live through 
him (1 John iv. 9.)—4hat the world through him might Ite 
saved (John iii. 17.) — that believing^ we might have life 
through his name (John xx. 31.)— Mo/ whosoever bcKeveth in 
him should not pensh, but fuive eterlastino life. (John iii« 
16.) — ^Hirouffh him we are saved from wrath.r~~He hath de- 
livered us front the wrath to come. (1 Thess. i. 10. Rom. y 
9.)— Eternal ufe is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. (Rom. vi. 23.) — God hath given us eternal ufe, and 
this life is in his Son (1 John v. 11.) — who is the captain of 
our salvation (Heb. ii. 10.)— /A« author of eternal SALyA- 
tion to all them that obey htm (Heb. v. 9.) : — Neither is there 
SALyATiON in any other .• for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.* (Acts 
iy. IS.) 

Such is the system of doctrine promulgated in the New 
Testament by the apostles of Jesus Christ. But whence did 
they derive their knowledge 1 They have given us a ftill 
view of human nature ; and have exposed in the clearest li^t 
the depravity, guilt, and misery of man. They have, at the 
same tune, pointed out a method of deliverance from all these 
evils. Their system is wonderfully ingenious : it is origi- 
nal : it is adapted to the condition of hiunan nature : it is a 
remedy perfect and complete. They say that tiiey had all 
their knowledge of relif;[ion from Jesus Christ. But whence 
did Jesus Christ derive it 1 Those who deny his divine mis- 
sion will find it difficult to account for his knowledge. There 
is something in his scheme unspeakably superior to every 
other. It ts&es in the rights of God, as well as the necessi- 
ties of man; and renders God glorious in all his perfections, 
as well as man completely happy. Who besides, in ancient 
or modem times, ever conceived so vast an ideal But Jesus 
had no literary education. Perhaps the Old Testament was 
the only book he ever read. He never associated with the 
philosophers : his companions were not the chief priests, and 
elders, and scribes. Let the deist sit down and assign a 
satisfactory reason for the vast superiority of the €k>spel. 
The Christian is free from difficulty; for he reads in the sa- 
cred page, and he believes that ^* Jesus Christ is the only 
begotten Son, who was in the bosom of the Father, and hath 
declared him unto us." (John i. 18.)" 

Finally, all the doctrines to which the Gospel requires our 
assent are agreeable to unprejudiced reason ; every one of 
them has a natural tendency and direct influence to reform 
the manners of men; and all together mako up the most ra* 
tional and consistent belief in the world. To instance only i 
few particulars : — ^What can be a more excellent foundation 
of religion, than the Christian doctrine concerning the nature 
and attributes of the only trae God t What so certain a j)re- 
servative against idolatry, as the doctrine, Uiat all thmgs 
were made by him 1 What can be so sure a ground of pie^, 
as the Christian doctrine of providence ! What^r greater en* 
couragement to holiness, than that God has made a revela- 
tion of his will to instruct men in that practice 1 What doc- 
trine is so admirably suited to all the ends of religion, as that 
of the incarnation of the Son of Godt Which way could 
men.have been so sensible of God's love, and have been in- 
structed in divine truth so well, as by sending his only Son? 
How could the honour of the Divine laws be vindicated, 
and such an assurance of pardon been given to men, as by 
this method of the Son of God giving himself a sacrifice for 
sint What could be a more glorious manifestation of the 
mercy of God; what more effSctual to deter men from sin;, 
and to exhibit to them its heinous nature, and God's hatied 
against it, and the indispensable necessity of obeying his' 
laws, than this expedient of saving sinners by the sacrifice - 
of his Son 1 How could men be better encouraged to a reli-* 
gious life, than by having such a Mediator to ootain pardon < 
for their frailties, and by neing assured of the assistance of* 

« Compere John v. 28. 29. 1 Cor. xv. I2>-20. 2 Cor. ▼. 10. Bfatt zxv. 31 — 
34. 41. 46. Rer. xx. 11—13. Mark ix. 43, 44. Rev. xlv. 10, 11. xxil. U. JobM 
xiT. 2, 3. 2 Cor. t. 1. 1 Pet. 1. 4. Rer. xx!. 4. xxH. 3-6. 1 John Hi. 2. 

• Bp. Gibion's Pastoral Letters, I^tt 2. (in Bp. Randolph's EnchirldiM^ 
▼oL It. pp. 160—166. first edition.) 
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tl» HoIt Sbirit, to enable ^em to conqner their eornipt af«> 
feetiontl tn fine, what more powerfm motive to persuade 
men to lire Tirtuously, ^an the certainty of a future judg- 
menti Vain men may value themselves upon their speculap 
ttve Imowledge, right opinions, and true belief; but no be- 
lief WILL BB OF ADVANTAOB TO THBM, WHICH IS 8RPARATB 
rVOM THB PBACTIGB OF HOLINESS. 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith make up an 
infinitely more consistent and rational scheme of beliefs than 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers ever dia, or the most 
ounmog of modem unbefievers can^ invent The philoso- 
phers were never able to make out a coherent scheme of 
tilings, and the modern deists cannot frame to themselves 
any consistent and fixed principle, as we have already seenJ 
There have, indeed, been disputes among Christians, but 
they have not been like those amone the philosophers, con- 
cerning the supreme sood of man, but only explications of 
particiSar doctrines, which do not affect religion itself, and 
ought not to hinder the good effect which the fundamental 
doctrines ought to have upon the lives of men. 

IlL Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testament 
dte adapted to the actual condition and wants of mankind, 
the MORAL PRECEPTS which it enjoins are not less calculated 
to promote their happiness and well-being, both collectively 
ana individusdly. The view of human duty, exhibited by 
heathen moralists, was not only radically defective and ma- 
terially erroneous ; but the manner of its exhibition was little 
calculated to impress the mind, affect the heart, or influence 
the conduct. Abstruse reasonings upon the fitness of things-— 
general declarations concerning the beauty of virtue— «old 
and inanimate precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet 
imperfectly exemplified in their ovm behaviour* — ^might in 
some degree exercise their pupils* faculties of reasoning and 
memory, and render them subtle dispuftnts, and pompous 
declaimers; but they had little tendency to enlighten their 
minds in the knowledge of moral truth, and to imbue their 
hearts with the love of moral excellence. It is far otherwise 
with the morality of the Scriptures, and especially of the 
New Testament While the system of moral truth, which 
they evolve, is incomparably more pure than that of the hea- 
then moralist, it is not, like his, couched in cold generalities 
or in abstract uninteresting language. It is pure and rational, 
alike remote from the overstramed precepts of superstition 



and enthusiasm, and the loose compliant maxims of worldly 
policy. It comes home to men's business and bosoms. It 
IS deeply impressive, and it is perfectly intelligible. It is 
csdculated for every rank and order of society, and speaks 
with equal strictness and authoritv to the rich and honoura- 
ble, to the poor and ignoble. All other systems of morals 
prohibit actions, but not thoughts, and therefore are necessa- 
rily ineffectual. But the moral system of Christianity per- 
vades every thought of the heart; teaches us to refer all our 
actions to the will of our Creator; and corrects all selfishness 
in the human character, by teaching us to have in view the 
happiness of all around us, and enforcing the most enlarged 
and diffusive benevolence. 

With this general notice of Christian morally we might 
conclude the present section, especially as the New Testa- 
ment is in the nands of almost every one, but, since that vo- 
lume (as well as the Old Testament) is arraign^ by the 
opposers of revelation in the present day as the most immoral 
book that is extant, a short view of the morally of the Gos- 
pel dispensation, and of the manner in which it is announced, 
oecomes necessary, in order to enable the Christian reader 
to give a reason of the hope that is in him. The moral pre- 
cepts of the Gospel may oe referred to the duties incumbent 
upon man in civil and social life, and to the duties which he 
owes to himself. 

1. With regard to the duties incumbent upon man towards 
HIS FELLOW-CREATURES, the Grospol requires that we offer not 
the least injunr or wrong to others, in their persons, their 
properties, or tneir reputations ; that we render unto all their 
just dues ; that we lie not one to uiother, but speak every 
man truth unto his neighbour, and provide things honest in 
the siffht of all men. All fraud and falsehood in our words 
and dealings, toffether with all injustice and violence, are 
most expressly forbidden. (Rom. xiii. 7, 8, Eph. iv. 26. 
2 Cor. viii. 21.) Not only are we to abstain from injurious 
actions, but we are required not to be angry at our brother 
without a cause; to speak evil of no man, and neither to 
raise evil reports ourselves s^gainst our neighbours, nor 
spread them abroad when raisedby others. (Matt. v. 21, 22. 

< 8«e pp. 16—25. mtpra. • See pp. 19, SO. tupra. 



Tit iiL 2. with Pad. rv. 3.) Further, we aie ibibid4en to 
pass rash iudgments upon others, lest we oursdves ahomid 
DO judged by God; on the contrair, we are to put Ike best 
constructions upon ^eir words which the case will bear. 
(Matt vii. 1, 2. Rom. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. xii..5. 7. James rr. 
11.) And Jesus Christ has inculcated it in the stronmt 
manner, that no seeming acts of piety and devotion, or dili- 
gence in the ritual observances ot religion, will compensaiB 
for the wrongs or injuries done to our neighbours, nor will 
they be accepted by €rod without making reparation, as fiw 
as IS in our power, for those injuries and wrongs. (Matt ▼. 
23,24. xxiii. 230 

Nor does the Gospel enjoin a merely negative moraiitjr ; 
it enforces upon us, m the most explicit terms, the duty of 
doing good to all mem, as &r as we have abili^ and ofipor 
tuni^. Thus, we are required to assist them in their neces- 
sities and distresses, to ^mpa&ize with them in their affiie- 
tions and sorrows, as well as to rejoice in their prosperitr ; 
to be ready to distribute to their necessities out of our worldly 
substance ; to endeavour to convert them firom the error of 
their way, and to reprove them, when guilty of fianlts, in the 
spirit of meekness; and, finally, to do all we can to promote 
their t^nporal and spiritual wel£ue. The more effectually 
to show the great importance of the duties^ of charity aad 
mercy, Jesus Christ assures us that particular notice will be 
taken of them at tlie great day of judgment, and that men 
shall then be reward^ or condemned aeoording to their 
abounding in, or their neglecting of, the practice of those 
duties. (Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. vi. IB. Heb. xiiL 3. 16. James 
V. 20. Gal. vi. 1. Rom. xii. 15. Matt xxv. 31—46.) 

Further, as the most difficult part of the duty required of 
us towards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we 
are to observe towards our enemies^ and those who have iik- 
jured us, Jesus Christ has given us in tiiis respect the most 
admirable precepts and directions. If we hav^sunered injo- 
ries fVom others, he enjoins us to exercise a forgiving temper 
towards them, and not to give way to the bitterness of re- 
venge ; and requires us to insert it in our petiti<tts to God« 
that he would rorgive us our sins, ss we forgive others the 
offences committ^ against us. The same is the design of 
some of his excellent parables. And in this, as well as other 
instances, the apostles tadght the same doctrine with their 
divine Lord ana Master, that we should recompense to no 
man evil for evil, and instead of being overcome of evil, 
should overcome evil with good. (Rom. xiL 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21. 1 Thess. V. 15. 1 Pet iii. 9.) To these precepts we 
may add, that Jesus Christ not only forbids the renderinff 
of evil for evil, but commands us to render good for enL 
This is the design of that glorious precept, by which we me 
commanded to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, 
to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for thmn tiiei 
despitefully use us and persecute us. Instead of cursing, 
we must pray to God for them, not indeed that they may so 
on and prosper in tiieir evil courses, but that they may be 
brought to a right tenoper of mind, and so may become tin 
objects of the mvine &vour; and if they be reduced to die* 
tress, we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind 
offices of humanity. '^ If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink." (Matt v. 43, 44. Kom. xii. 20.) 
And this certainly is carrying benevolenee to the noblest 
height And though there nave been high pretenders to reft* 
son who have found fault with it, yet some of the most emi* 
nent among tiie ancient philosophers have been sensible of 
the beauty and excellency of s«ch a conduct, but they wanted 
the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man- 
kind. But in the Gospel of Jesus it is more stron^y eo- 
forced, urged with more powerful motives than it ever was 
before, and is bound upon us by a most express divine au- 
thority. To this it may be added, that our Lord has expresslv 
condemned that spirit which carries men to persecute and 
do hurt to others, under pretence of zeal for the cause of God 
and religion, f Luke ix. 54, 55, 56.) 

Upon the wnole, it is the manifest and uniform design and 
tendency of the Gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce 
universal benevolence. It lays the foundations of the du- 
ties we owe to mankind in love. It is there given as a com- 
prehensive summary of the duties we owe to mankind : 
iJum shalt hve thy neijghbour as thysc^, (Matt xxii. 39. 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neighbour we are 
taught to understand, not merely those of the same country, 
nation, and religion with ourselves, but all of the human race 
that stand in need of our kindness, and to whom we have an 
opportunity of doing good. This is beautifully exemplified 
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If ov SftTioor, B ^ paamUe of tke good SamaritaiL (Luke 
X. 33; 34, 36.) Tb whioh may be added tbat other remaric- 
iUs pieeepty I Vh a hM oer ye uiuld that mm $hould do unto 
fm^doye epm oota iktm, TMatt. im IS.) A rale which, if 
oghtly eonaidered, would be of great use in regidating our 
eoBdaet towards our feUow-oreatores. 

Bat &oiigh we are required to love and do good to idl 
■lea. the design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach 
the Gon^ moralit? would insinuate, that we should have the 
same degree of aneetion for all. The special love and ee- 
teem whidi good men should have for one another, and the 
peenliar tiee hj whieh they are united, in addition to the com- 
okon ties of httmanity, are recommended and enforced in the 
stnnnst and meet engaging manner, and lay the properest 
fianoB&lian for all the intimacies of sacred friendship. (John 
nil. U,3^ Gal. vi. 10. Eph. iv. 1^6. Phil. iL 1—5. 
iPeLi.^ iJohn iiL 16.) 

%, Beodes the flreneral preeepts prescribing the duties of 
j;aili» md bBoevoience towards all mankind, there are also 
putieBfariojaoctioiis given us, with respect to the Mrms 
atxxmn urom us in thi sivsral stations and ulations 
wtaawK searrAiir in civil and social uvst ; and these are 
of ipeit in^Myrlance to the welfiire of nations, famiU^ and 




_ I of the New Testament, it has been well 
f iBy to teach religion. ** What relates to civil in- 
, it noCioe» only so &r as moral obligation is con- 
i^trmu of ffovemment it leaves to ttie wisdom of 
JMB to ref^olate, and to nations to frame: but what the «p»rt/ 
(d forenmMBtB ahonld be, it plainly dictates ; and it lays 
imu the priaciplee^ by which noth ffovemors and governed 
saeht to lefiilatB meir coadoct, Mrito authority, piainneM, 
■i fideii^, and yet with a deUcaoy suited to the age in 
^ieh it was written, and to the jealousy of the governments 
i^ich thes eoBated.! Civil sovenment, the New Testament 
tm, is aa endinanoe of God ; in other words, it is the will 
• CM dias aaen should not live as the beasts of the field, 
ii^oat eoirtrol ; hut that they should be formed into socie- 
te wgnlated by laws, and that these laws should be exe- 
iUri 1^ magiXriten appointed for the purpose. What kind 
of fomBMBt and what kind of rules are intended, the i 
em wrilexB thus particularly specify : — 7%^ arenot a ter- 
m'iamoodwarjl^ buito eoil. Do thea whiek ii ^ood, and thou 
«W Sam praise af the mme : for he it the mintater of Qod to 
tkmfirmi. But if thou do that tohich is evilj be afraid^ for 
he htmHk not the milord m vain; for he is a minister of (Jfod^ 
aaaseager to execute wrath, sent By him for the punishment of 
ml dp tri, and for the praise of them that do uilL They are 
fie^s minitiers attending to this very thin^,^ that is, their 
» and th^r time are wholly employed m this flrreat and 
•ock. Such are the principles of government laid dovni 
B lbs New Testament ; and such the duties which it pre- 
scribes to the rulers and magistrates of nations. 

'^BatChiifltianity does not confine its injunctions to one 
fmt of de oommunity, and leave the rest to act as they 
e: it addieeses itself likewise with eaual energy to the 
f and binds on their conscieDcee the ooligations of sub- 
1 and obedience. Subjects are tau^^t to be submissive 
obedient to tie higher powers ; to pray for them ; toftar 
Qsd msibomassr the Jang f to give unto Casarthe tilings uShieh 
r'# . to render tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
amtmn; fear to whom fear; homoue to whom Ho- 
ld to do all this not merely because the oivU lawa 
it, aod Ua fear of punishment from men, but for con- 
sake, and in obedience to the laws of God. (Matt 
tAVL Rom. xiiL 1, 3. 5, 6, 7. 1 Tim. u. 1, 3. Ht iii. 1. 
I ^ i. 13— L5.) Are not these injunctioas highly reason- 
alie, ad exactly corresponding with the nature ana state of 
thi^l If the members of a community refuse to honour 
midoktj the divine ordinance, to be subject to government. 
to pwt aigh respfct to rolers, or to pay them tribute,— ana 
aO das, not from Jear of punishment, out for conscience' sake, 
—it will be allowed by every rational man, that they resist 
aa ocdinance of God, an onfinance that is both reasonable 
boiefictal, and deservedly receive to th^nselves con- 



8«eh is the doctrine of the New Testament respecting 

civil govermnent; such are its grand moral principles, and 

^ Bach Full and Peter wrote during the re^n of the sangalnarx emperor 

* Eom. ziiL L 3, 4. 1 Pet ii 14. 

• Bene oa the Divine Authority of the New Teetement, pp. 221—234. 
Ikereii an admirable discoorae on " Chriatian Obedience to Crril Rulera" 
teMr. OUbome^s Sennona principally deaigned to Uhiatrate and eaibrce 
ffcriailin MmOtj, ppi 287-888. 
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sueh its spedffe deriaiatkms ob dw «AJeet In every do- 
mestic relation it also lays down, fidrly and equitably, the 
dnti^ on both sides, via. of servanta and maslers, of hus- 
bands and wives, of parents and children. 

Thus servants are enjoined, as a necessary part of religion, 
to obey and serve their masters, with all prqisr respect, 
fidelity, and diligence, not pnrioining, not answering again, 
with good-will doiug service as unto the Loro, and not unto 
men ; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
that shall he receive of the Lord, whether h^ be bond or free. 
These things, when really b^eved and duly considered, 
will have a much stronger influence to eagaee them to a 
faithful and cheerful discharge of their duty, than mere cus* ' 
tom, or tlie laws of the country. On the other hand, ma^ 
ters are required to give unto their servantB that which is just 
and equal, forbearing threatenings, kaowtng that they also 
have a master in heaven, and that with him there is no re- 
spect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5—9. Col. iiL 33—26. iv. I. 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 3. Tit. ii. 3. 9, 10, 11.) The duties oi hua- 
bands and wives, of parents and children, are also admirably 
delineated and enforced. (Eph. v. 32—33. Col. iii. 18, 19. 
Tit. ii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 8. Eph. vi. 1—4. Col. iii. 30, 31. 
1 Tim. V. 4 — 8.) In like manner, superiors and inferiors, 
the elder and younger, the rich and the poor, are directed to 
a proper conduct tovrards one another ; and rulee are siveD 
wnich tend to regulate the deportment of equals among 2iem- 
selves, that they should be courteous, in nonour preferring 
one another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endeo* 
vouring as far ss possible to live peaceably with all men. 
^Rom. zii. 10. 12. 18. 1 Cor. x. 33. Phil.ii. 3. 1 Pet. iL 17. 
iii. 8. V. 5.) In a word, all the various oflioes of humanity, 
justice, ana charity, due from one man to another, are fre* 
quently desoibed m the sacred writinga, enforced by the 
most powerful motives, and by the authority of God himself; 
whioh, where it is firmly believed, must come with greater 
force upon the conscience, than the mere institutions of hUf* 
man legislators, or the ressoniogs of philosophers and nuy 
ralists. 

3. The preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of the 
^icellency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the 
moral duties we owe to raankmd, in a civil and social state. 
With respect to that part of our duty, which relates more in^ 
mediately to ourselves, to the eovEamno of oea AmcTioiis, 
passions, and appetites, and to the due regulation and in»- 
provement of our temper, the Gospd law is peculiarly ex- 
cellent While it prohibits all an^ passions, as above re- 
marked, it e;)fbrces the lovely duties of meekness, forbear^ 
ance, and long-suffering ; and recommends, above all, the 
cultivation of that friendly temper and universal benevo- 
lence, which is one of the most amiable and excellent dispo- 
sitions of the human heart. (Eph. iv. 26, 27. 31, 33. CoLiii. 
12 — 14. 1 Cor. xiiL 4, 5.) Wherever the Gospel is sin- 
cerely believed and embraced, it inspires the utmost abhor- 
rence of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which had 
made so monstrous a progress in various parts of the heathen 
world at the time of Christ's coming into the world ; and 
which, as we have seen, were countenanced by the precepts 
and practice of the most disttnffuished sages of antiquii^.^ 
Not only adultery, fornication ^which among the ancient 
heathens was reputed to be a very slight faul^ if a fault at 
all), polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, butlike- 
vrise all manner of uncleanness and Ssciviousness, and the 
cherishing and indulgence of all impure inclinations, are 
stricUy prohibited. (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 1 Tim. L 9, 10. 1 Thess. 
iv. 3,4, 6. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 13—20. Matt v. 27, 28.) 

Further, we are frequently warned aflrainst rioting and 
drunkenness, which tend to debase and di^onour our nature 
(Luke xxi. 34. GaL v. 19. 21. Ei*, v. 6. 1 Pet iL 11.) 
And it is particularly worthy of observation, that, while the 
Gospel enforces chastity, purity, and temperance, by the 
most sacred obligations, care is taken to guard against su- 
perstitious extremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles sub- 
stituted fervency of devotion in the place of regular morality, 
nor, under pretence of extraordinar}' purity, have they for- 
bidden and condemned marriage, as some of the Essence 
then did, and as others by a false refihement have since done. 
On the contrary, it is declared, that marriage is honourable in 
all. (1 Cor. vii. 9. Heb. xiu. 4.) And though all intempe- 
rance and excess are expressly forbidden, and we are required 
to subdue the passions and appetites, yet we are allowed the 
moderate use of sensible enjoymente ; and it is declared, that 
every creature of Qod is good, and nothing to be refused if it bi 
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received with ifumksgMng ; for it if tancHJied hy the word of 
CM and prayer, (ITim. iT.3 — 5.) 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts 
is, that particular care is taken to guard us against an immo- 
derate passion for worldly riches ; the precariousness of 
which IS Ulustrated, together with the inconsistency of a pre- 
dominant love of worlaly wealth with the love of God and 
with real piety and virtue. The ]>ossession and enjoyment 
of nches are not absolutely prohibited ; but we are directed 
to msLkts a proper use of them, and to regard them as a trust 
committed to us by God, of which we are only the stewards, 
and for which we must be accountable. We are instructed 
to employ them^ not as incentives to luxury, but as op- 
portunities of domj? ffood, of honouring God, and being use- 
ful to mankind. (AUtt. vi. 24. Mark x. 34. Luke xii. 15 — 
21. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. Luke xvi. 9, 10. 1 Tim. vi. 17—19.^ 

No disposition is more hateful to man than pride, which is 
represented as odious in the sight of God. (James iv. 6.) 
Many passages in the Gospel are particularly designed to 
correct and subdue it in all its various branches and appear- 
ances, whether it signifies an inordinate ambition which puts 
men upon contending who should be greatest, or an eager 
thirst after the applause of men rather than the favour and 
approbation of God, or a presumptuous haughty arrogance, 
and a high conceit of ourselves and our own righteousness, 
and a contempt of others ; never was an amiable liumility re- 
commended and enforced in such an engaging manner as by 
Tesus Christ, who also gave the most perlect and lovely pat- 
dcm of it in his own example. (Matt xxiii. 6 — 12. Mark ix. 33, 
i4, 35. Luke xviii. 9 — 14. John v. 44. Matt xi. 29. John 
dii. 12—17. Phil. ii. 3—7. 1 Pet v. 5.) And as nothing 
«nds more to discompose and disturb the mind than anxious 
$ares, or excessive sorrows and desponding fears, the Gos- 
pel provides the most effectual remedies against all these : 
aot by representing worldly evils and calamities as no evils 
At all, or prescribing an unfeeling apathy, and suppressing 
the natural affections and passions, but by keepmg them 
within proper bounds. Nowhere are there such powerful 
sonsiderations for supporting us under afflictions and adver- 
sities with a calm resignation and a lively hope. We are 
taught to regard them as sent by God for the wisest and heeX 
puiposes, and are assured that he will graciously support us 
under them, and overrule them to our greater benefit, and 
that, if duly improved, they shall issue m a complete, ever^ 
lasting felicity. (Matt. v. 4. Rom. v. 4, 5. viii. 18. 28. 2 Cor. 
IV. 17. Heb. xii. 5—12.) Nothing can possibly be better 
fitted to deliver us from anxious distracting cares and solici- 
tudes, and a distrustful thoughtfiilness for to-morrow, than 
Che excellent precepts and directions given us by Christ and 
his apostles. tMatt vi. 25—34. Luke xii. 22—31. Phil. iv. 
6. 11, 12. 1 'ftm. vi. 6.8. Heb. xiii. 5. 1 Pet v. 7.) But 
though we are directed to cast our cares upon Gpd in a cheer- 
ful and steady dependence upon his wise and good provi- 
dence, yet we are cautioned not to neslect the use of proper 
means and endeavours on our parts, it is urged as our duty, 
not to be slothful in business, to exercise ourselves with dili- 
gence in the work of our several callings and employments, 
that we may have lack of nothinff , and may have to give to him 
that needetn. Those who leadidle lives are represented as 
walkinff disorderly, and it is declared, that if any man will 
not wonc, neither should he eat (Rom. xii. 11. Eph. iv. 28. 
1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. 2Thess. iii. 10, 11, 12.) To thisit may 
be added, that the precepts and instructions of Christ are aa- 
mirably fitted to inspire us with a truly divine fortitude, and 
to raise us above the slavish fear of men (who can only kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they can do), or 
of any worldly evils and sufferings. And yet he is ixt trom 
encouraging a forward enthusiastic rashness : he directs his 
disciples not needlessly to expose themselves to dangers, but 
to take all proper precautions for avoiding the rage and ma- 
lice of their persecutors (Matt. vii. 6. x. 16. 23.) ; but when 
this could not be done without betraying the cause of God, 
of truth, and righteousness, they were to exert a noble forti- 
tude, and to endure the greatest sufferings with constancy, 
and even with joy, being assured of divine supports, and 
that great should be their reward in heaven. (Matt v. 10, 11, 
12. Luke xii. 4, 6. 1 Pet iii. 14. iv. 12, 13.) 

As knowledge is one of the noblest improvements of the 
mind, and of the greatest advantage to a life of piety and 
virtue, it is frequently urged upon us as our dut^ to en- 
deavour to get our minds fundshed with divine and useful 
knowledge. And the knowledge tiiere required is not merely 
of the speculatiye notional kind, or science falsely so callea, 



but such a knowledge of those things which are of the lAA* 
est importance to our happiness, as may help us to nam 
a progress in all holiness and goodness : we must endeavoax 
to grow in wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to iUa- 
cem the thiiu^ which are excellent, and to prove what is 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will ol God. (John 
xvii. 3. Phil. i. 9, 10. Rom. ni. 2. Eph. v. 17. Col. i. 9 
10. 1 Thess. V. 21. Tit i. 1.) Finally, it is required 
of us, that we make it our continued enaeavonr to grow 
in grace, and in every divine virtue ; for which purpose 
we must live »id walk by faith, wUeh is the tubstanee 
oftJdnee hoped for ^ and the evidence of things not seen. And 
as a mture lire and immortality are now Drought into the 
most clear and open light, we are required to carry our 
desires and views beyond this transitory world and all its 
enjoyments, and to seek the things which are above, and 

flace our choicest affections there. (2 Cor. v. 7. Col. iiL 
, 2. Heb. xiii. 14.) Accordingly, the Christian life is 
represented under the noble image of a conversation with 
heaven, and communion with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ: it is a continual aspiring towards the per- 
fection of our nature in a conformity to 3ie divine goodness 
and purity, and an endeavour to do the will of God on e^th^ 
as it is done in heaven. (Phil. iii. 20. 1 Mm i. 3. Phil, 
iii. 12, 13, 14.) To all which may be adde^at it is the 
distinguishing character of the religion of Jesus, that while 
it directs us to aspire to the highest degree of moral ex- 
cellence, it teaches us to maintain a constant sense of our 
own weakness and defects, and of our insufficiency in our- 
selves. In the Gospel, all boasting and confidence in our 
own righteousness and merits is excluded ; and we are in- 
structed to place our whole dependence upon the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord, giving him tne glory of every 
good thing that is in us, or wjucn we are enabled to perform.* 
4. In reviewing the leading features of Christian morality, 
the Ao/tnew of its pecepts is a circumstance that demands 
especial consideration, and is a proof that the religion which 
inculcates it came from God. All its precepts aim directly 
at the heart It never goes about to form the exterior ctf 
man. To merely external duties it is a stranger. It forms 
the lives of men no otherwise than by forming their dispoei 
tions. It never addresses itself to tneir vamty, selfishness, 
or any other corrupt propensity. On the contrary, it declares 
open war and irreconcueable enmity against every evil dis- 
position in the human heart It tolerates none. Of the 
most odious sins, such as disobedience to parents, dis- 
honesty, injustice, and murder, it speaks with fd>horrence. 
It says that they ought not even to be named among Chris- 
tians. But this is not all. It descends into the heart : it 
puts forth its hand and plucks out every root of bitterness, 
which, springing up, would pollute the soul and defile ^ 
life. Many principles which the world approves, and on 
many occasions considers to be harmless,— 4s ambition, the 
eager pursuit of wealth, fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, 
revenge, contempt of o^ers, and a disposition to filthy jest- 
ingy-— the Gospel condemns in every form and degree. It 
foroids the indulgence of them even m thought : it prohibits 
the adultery of we eye, and the murder of the heart; asd 
commands the desire to be strangleti^in its birth. Neither 
the hands, the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must he 
guilty of one iniquity. However the world may applaud 
me heroic ambition of one, the love of glory in another, 
the successful pursuits of afiiuence in a third, the high- 
minded pride, the glowing patriotism which would compel 
all the neighbouring nations to bow the neck, the steady 
pursuit of revenge for injuries received, and a sovereign 
contempt of the rude and ignoble vulgar,— Christianity con- 
demns them all, and enjoins the disciples of Jesus to crucify 
them without delay. Not one is to be spared, though dear 
as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even necessary as a 
right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does not press 
men to consider what their fellow men may think of them, 
or how it will affect their temporal interest; but what is 
right, and what is necessary to their well being. *Mf you 
comply with its precepts you must be^ and not merely «c«n 
to be. It is the heart that is required ; and all the dinenent 
prescribed forms of worship and obedience are but so many 
varied e3[pressions or modifications of it'*^ 

Now, is any thing like this to be found in the* ivritings 
of the opposers of revelation ? No. Their morality, w 

> Leiand* a Advantace and Necessity of the Christian ReTelation, vol. U. 
pp. 20^-219. 
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. w no standaid; and tlitir code of morals is, in 
&c<9 sabreniTB of all mondi^.> Their deity seems to take 
■ocogniaaiioe of tiie heart Aocordingf toth^ ** there is no 
■fldt or cxiiiie in die intration.'^ Their morality only goes 
to fofm the eatnioT of the man. It allows the utmost scope 
ht wicked desires, proyided ftier he not carried into execu- 
noo to the injiiTy of society ; ana according to their code (as 
EBcently pnnnp^grated), the assassination of a person, who 
kx some political reason may hecome obnoxious, is a 
laad^ile act: tlie prohibition of the unlawful intercourse 
between the sexes is a perversion of the *' plainest dictates 
of natore;'* and decay ea old age is not worth the pains and 

TBse bestowed in supporting it ! ! 
is voif^ o£ notice that'the Gospel mculcates the purest 
voi^OD of God and filial reliance upon his mercy and good- 
aesa : W, aaid all the discordant theories of morals which 
ha^e^ieai enlinred by modem opposers of revelation, they 
axe nwa i Hiw w s in excluding the Divine Being from their 
SYstons of educs ; thus evincing that they are deisia in 
tteary, />yfl s i in iixslination, and aiheuis in practice. 

"^Vift wnrds of Scripture are spirit and life. They are 

the isfsage of iove. Every exhortation of Christ and his 

apo^ 9 Dnpreenated with this spirit Let the reader turn 

tD lb twelfth cnapter of the epinle to the Romans for an 

eaa^ and read it carefully ; let him find, if he can, any 

liof ffl the p^uest part of the writings of deists, that is 

vm&f of beingr conrpared with it No : virtue itself is no 

io^'rirtae in titeir hands. It loses its channs, when they 

lieet to embrace it Their touch is that of the cold hand 

of ^eadi. The most lovely object is deprived by it of life 

mi beanty, and reduced to a shrivelled mass of inactive 

feraahty.^ 

5. The last circumstance to be considered in reviewing 
tbe moialitj of the Gospel is, the manner in which it is 
<ldi^eied to ne. While the ancient sages confined their 
poeepcs to their respective pupils, they disregarded the 
atetade, for ^whoee moral instruction no provision was 
eak; and ho^rever excellent many of their precepts were, 
tifil they were destitute of sufilcient weight and authority 
10 cslsce their instructions, and not unfrequently their con- 
tact V8S directly oapoeed to their precepts. But the pre- 
oots of the Gospel are perfectly natural, and eminently 
»ptol to tbe state of every class of society, and calculated 
to i mj u t oie the real happiness of all men. Simplicity and 
pbraaeas are the characteristics of all Christ*s mscourses ; 
md. i^feas not only in the language he employed, but dso 
a ikt dhtatooB and illustrations by which he eniforced or 
reeeameaded his doctrines or moral precepts. 

Of tbe ainiplicity and plainness ol language, which per- 
vades like diseoorses of Jesus Christ, as well as of clear and 
ddbite instruction in moral duty, we have a complete 
aedd in bis sermon on the mount In that discourse no 
axtide m istrodQced which he leaves either doubtful or 
aaibi^Qsa. Not only does he distinctly expound thepro- 
hftitiflasflf die ancient law, but he also places, in opposition 
to tbe thiaes prohibited, a variety of duties which neither 
the lenas oT die law nor the explanations of the Jews had 
eier expressly recognised. Jle applies the law of duty to 
tie secxet diooghts and dispositions of the heart, as much 
at to the oontzol or regulation of external conduct ; and 
oneses the genuine spirit of pure and practical morality to 
tA te loose and permcious tenets, by which false or in- 
rwyj t Lut instructors perverted the people, teaching for 
iyti'iai II the commandments of men. The same plainness 
^^bagiiige characterizes all the other discourses of Jesus 
^Mk, m well as the practical parts of the apostolic writings. 
lbs amplicity and plainness of Christ's manner are 
tttieaiias conspicaous in the nature of his allusions and in- 
^rnetes; all of which were derived from objects familiar 
to tbe appehension of mankind at large. This is obvious 
to efetf reader of his discourses. The city set on a hill^^ 
tkt ma of the earthf-^the ectndle which is not to be set under a 
ia rti/, hit upon a eandlestiekl^-4he vine and the branches, — the 
liepkerd and the sheep^~~-wte instances which cannot be for- 
Tbese and similar examples are the happiest of all 
i, and the best of all illustrations. They are natural 
faatfacible ; every where offering themselves, and every where 
W— tifai ; mniltar, but possessed of sufficient dignity ; and 
ahrajs attended with this high recommendation, that they 
na easily understood by men m every situation of life. 

The same plainness and simplicity of manner are also 
evinced in the parables delivexed by Christ. Instruction 

< See pi 2B. M^yro. 

• ruler's Ooipd its own WitneM. p. 42 



appears to have bsra eommunicated in allegoncal discourses 
generally resembling these, from the earliest ages ;> but no 
instroetor ever framed them so happily as Qirist The 
subjects, to which he alludes, are chosen with supreme 
felicity; and the allusions are conducted with the utmost 
skill and success. The allegorical part of the story is always 
just and impressive, commonly brautiful, not unfrequently 
sublime, and in several instances eminently paretic. Tbe 
meaning, which it is intended to convey, is at the same tine 
definite, clear, and obvious. The parable, instead of shading 
the thought, illiunines it; and instead of leaving the readei 
in doubt, contributes not a little to the satisfoction of his in- 
quiries. "When we consider the perplexed and enigmatical 
manner in which the Jewish and Gentile teachers, at that 
time, conveyed many of their important instructions, we 
shall on the one hand see this characteristic of our Saviour's 
discourses in a stronger li^t: and on the other diall be led 
to admire the wisdom with which, in this respect, he taught 
mankind.^ 

While pride and vanity were the general characteristics 
of the Jewish and €rentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his 
manner of teaching the most perfect modesty and delicacy, 
blended with the utmost boldness and integrity. While ne 
exposed the corruption of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, with sucn clearness of evi- 
dence and such pungency of reproof, that they themselves 
often shrunk from the detection, and trembled for the veiy 
existence of their principles and their power, not a worn, 
not a sentiment, fell from his lips which either could or can 
give pain to a mind of the most finished refinement and 
virtue ; not a word, not a sentiment, has been uttered that can 
awaken one improper thought, or allure in the least degree 
to any improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and the manner in which 
they were inculcated, imparted to Christ's teaching a degree 
of authority peculiar to himself, and extorted from his ad- 
versaries tne confession,— JVi»er num spake like this man, 
(John vii. 46.^ At the same time, he uniformly displayed 
tovrards his oisciples the utmost kindness, gentleness, and 
patience; bearing with their weaknesses and infirmities, 
often reiterating me same instructions, removing their pre- 
judices, and giving fall force and effect to all his doctrmes 
andprecepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential 
part of the mprality of the Gospel. To the character of 
almost every other teacher of morals some stain or defect 
attaches; but he is charjged with no vice either by friends or 
enemies.' ««In Christ' "(we quote the acknowledgment of 
an avowed unbeliever) **we have an example of a quiet and 
peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety, just, 
nonest, upright, and sincere; and above all, of a most gra- 
cious ana benevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did 
no wrong, no injury to any man, in whose mouth was n6 
guile ; wno went about doing good not only by his ministry, 
but also in curing all manner m diseases among the people. 
His life was a beautifhl picture of human nature in its native 
purity and simplicity ; and showed at once what excellent 

• Tbe nalnre and interpretsUoD of psrables are discussed infrot toL 1. 
pert ii. book U. chap. U. sect tL 

« Dwight's Bystem of Theolocy, vol. ii. p. 280. The three discourses in 
that volume on the character or Christ as a prof^et are particularly valua* 
ble for their originality of thovcht and the interestinc manner in vrhich the 
subject is treated. Blany beauU Ail observations on ue character and man- 
ner of Christ as a teacher occur in Bp. Law's Considerations on the Theoiy 
of Religion, pp. 339—364. 8vo. London, 1820; and also in Mr. Simpson's 
Internal and Presumptive Evidences, pp. 332—601. See also Bp. New- 
ton's Dissertation on the Eloquence of Jesus Christ (Works, vol Iv. pp. 
86—101) : Archbishop Newcnme's Observations on our Lord's Conduct as 
a Divine Instructor, and on the Excellence of his Moral Character, 4to. 
or 8vo. ; and especially Bp. Sumner's work, entitled " The Ministerial 
Character of Christ practically considered." Svo. London, 1821. 

• Nothing can be more honourable to the character of Jesus Christ than 
the character and conduct of Judas Iscariot, which ftimish us with a strong 
argument for the truth of tbe Gospel.— How came it to pass, that he first be- 
trayed his Master, and then was so stung with remorse, as to put an end to 
his own Ufe by hanging himself 1 How came he thus to own himself guilty 
of the vilest sto, if he knew that he had done an act of justice to the world, 
by freehig it from an l|^poator1 For, if Jesus was not really what he 
professed to be, he deserved aU and much more than Judas was the meant 
of bringing upon him. Now, if there had been any base plot, any bad 
design, or any kind of imposture in tbe case, it must have been known te . 
Judas, who had lived so long with Christ, and had even been intrusted 
with the bag (which shows that he was not treated with any reserve), 
and who was acquainted with our Bavtour's most private life ; and if he 
had known of any blemish in his character or conduct, he ought to have 
told it and would nave told it:— duty to God, to his own character, and ts 
the world, obliged him to it ; but his silence in this respect bears the 
most decisive testimony to Christ's hinocence ; Judas's death and perdition 
prove Christ's divine authority. See Dr. Ranken's Institutes of Theology, 
pp. 370—379. and also the Rev. John Boner's Observations on the Character 
and Conduct of Judas Iscariot, Svo. Edinburgh, 1750, or 12mo. 1823, for a 
clear and masterly view of the testimony of Judas, as an evidence of 

' Christ's innocence and divinity, and of the truth and iMpi^ation of Scripture 
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c fe ftto es men would be,iv)iMi under ibe infltienoe and power 
of that Goepel whioh he pieaehed unto thein.'*i 

In each m the four nanatiTes of the life of Jemu, beaidea 
the absence of every appearance of vice, we perceiTe traces 
of dcTotioa, hamility, benignity, mildness, patience, and pru- 
dence : which qualities are to be eoUectea from Incidental 
circumstances, as the terms aie themselves never used con- 
cerning Christ in the Gospels, nor is any formal character of 
him drawn in any part of the New Testament ^' Thus, we 
see the devouiness of his mind, in his frequent retirement 
to solitary prayer (Matt. xiv. 23. Luke ix. 28. Mark zxvi. 
36.) ; in his habitual dving of thanks (Matt xL 25. Mark 
viiL 6. John vi. 23. Xuke xxii, 17.) ; in his reference of 
the beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of Provi- 
dence (Matt vi. 26 — ^28.) ; in his earnest addresses to his 
Father, more particularly that short but solemn one before 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 41.) ; and in 
the deep piety of his behaviour in the garden, on the last 
evening of his life (Matt. xxvi. 36—47 ;) nis humilHy, in his 
constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Mark ix. 
33.) ; the oenigniiy and aSectionateness of his temper, in 
his kindness to children (MarkjL. 16.); in the tears which 
he shed over his falling country (Luke xix. 41.), and upon 
the death of his friend (John xi. 35.) ; in his noticing of the 
widow's mite (Mark xii. 42.) ; in his parables of £e good 
Samaritan, of the ungrateM servant, ana of the Pharisee and 
publican ; of which parables no one but a man of humanity 
could have been the author : the mildnesa and lenity of his 
character is discovered in his rebuke of the forward zeal of 
his disciples at the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 55.) ; in his 
expostulation with Pilate (John xix. 11.) ; in his prayer for 
his enemies at the moment of his suffering (Luke xxiii. 34.), 
which, though, it has been since very properly and frequently 
imitated, was then. I apprehend, new. His prudence is dis- 
cerned, where prudence is most wanted, in nis conduct on 
trying occasions, and in answere to artful questions. Of 
these, the following are examples : — His withdrawing, in 
various instances, from the first symptoms of tumult (Matt 
xiv. 22« Luke v. 15, 16, John v. 13, vi. 15.), and with the 

> Chabb's Tme Goipel of Jesui Christ, secL 8. pp. 56, 56. The author 
eaBBOt refkain firom adding in thia place the not leas Juat and eloquent, 
and in feet, inimitable character ofChriat. drawn by the nand of a maater : 
—" I confeas to you that the majeaty of the Scriptures atrikea ine with 
admiration, aa the purity of the Gospel haa ita influence on my heart 
Peruse the worka of ourphiloaopbera, with aU their pomp of diction : how 
mean, how contemptible are they, compared with the Scripture ! Is it poa- 
alble that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely the 
work of man 1 Is it possible that the sacred personage, whose history it 
contains, shoukl be himself a mere mani Do we find that he assumed 
the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary t What sweetness, what 
purity in his manners! What an affecting gracefulness in his delivery ! 
what sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his discourses ! 
What presence of mind in his replies I How great the command over his 
passions ! Where is the man, where the phuosopher, who could so live 
and so die, without weakness, and without ostentation 7— When Plato 
described his Imaginanr cood man with all the shaiue of guilt, yet meriting 
the highest rewards or virtue, he describes exacUy the cnaracter of Jesus 
Christ : the resemblance is so striking that all the Christian fathers per- 
ceived It ^^ ^ 

" What prepossession, what blindness must it bo to compare (Socrates) 
the son of Sophroniscus to (Jesus) the son of Mary I What an inflnite dis- 
proportion is there between them I Socrates, dying without pain or ig- 
nominy, easily supported his character to the last ; and if his oeath, how- 
ever easy, had not crowned his life, it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with ail his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of mora!s. Others, however, had before 
put them in practice ; he had only to say, therefore, what they had done, 
and to reduce their examples to precept.— But where could Jesus learn, 
among his competitors, thiat pure and sublime morality, of which he only 
has given us botn precept and example T— The death of Socrates, peaceably 
philosophizing with his friends, appears the most agreeable that could be 
wished for; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, 
insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be 
feared SocrateSj in receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping 
executioner who administered it ; but Jesu% hi the midst of excruciating 
tenures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes ! if the life and death 
of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those 
of a Qod. Shall we suppose the evangelic history a mere fiction 7 Indeed, 
mj friend, it bears not the marks of fiction ; on the contrary, the history 
or Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so weU attested as 
t^of Jemis Christ Such a suppositkMi, in fact, only shiOs the difficulty, 
wkhout obviating It : it is more inconceivable, that a number of persons 
should agree to write such a history, than that one only should furnish the 
subject of It The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, and 
strangers to the morality contained in the Gospel, the marks of whose truth 
are so striking and inimitable, that the inventor would be a more astonish- 
loccharacter than the hero."— Rodssbad. 

What a mhid ! to conceive ideas so beautiful and so just I The divinity 
of the New Testament is displayed as with a sunbeam ! But what a heart ! 
to resist the force of all this evidence, to blind so fine an underatandins, 
and be able to subjoin, as Rousseau did, I cannot bcUeve the Goanel! The 
InfidelitT of this man, however, may be readily accounted for. Up votUd 
not believe that Gospel, which (as we have already spen) prohii>iis all iin. 
parity, and injustice, both In thought and in act ; he lovsd darkvrtt miher 
than Ughttb0caMMki9deed» were eviL His whole life, asheunt>iiis),ini;lv 
•vowed In his *' Confessions," was one continued series of false! ioo<i and 



ezprass oaie, as appears from Saint Mat^iew (iu» l^.^L 
of cairyinff on hia ministry in quietness ; his deoliniiig xn 
every apooies of interference with the civil af&irs of the 
country, which disposition is manifested by his behaviour in 
the case of ti^e woman caught in adultery (Johnwiii. 3—10.), 
and in his repulse of the applicStion which was made to him, 
to interpose nis decision about a disputed inheritance (Luke 
xii. 14.); his judicious, yet, as it should seem, unpnipared 
answers, will oe confessed in the case of the Roman tribute 
(Matt xziL 19.) ; in ihe difficulty concerning the interfering 
relations of a future state, as propostd m him in the instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren (Matt. xxii. 28.) ; 
and, more especially, in his reply to iliose who demanded 
from him an explanation of the authf rity by which he acted, 
which reply consisted in propomidLng a question to them, 
situated oetween the very difficulties into which they were 
insidiously endeavouring to draw A*iw."2 (Matt. xxi. 23. ei 
seqA In short, the best descriptions of virtue are to be found 
in tne New Testament The whole volume is replete with 
piety and wiA devotional virtues which were imknown to the 
ancient heathen moralists. 

IV. Superiority of the motives to nurv presented by 
the Gospel. 

But however excellent and complete a rule of moral duty 
may be in itself, it will, in the present state of mankind, 
hardly be sufficient to answer the end proposed, unless it be 
enjoined by a proper- authority, and enforced by the most 
powerful motives. In this respect, the religious and moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage. For they 
are not to be regarued as the mere counsels and dictates of 
wise men and moralists, who can only advise and endeavoui 
to persuade, but cannot pretend to a proper authority ovei 
mankind ; nor as the injunctions of fallible human le^la- 
tors, armed ^^ith civil authority j who cannot pretend to judge 
of the heart or of men's dispositions, and wno have nothing 
further in view than the external order and wdfare of society, 
and frequently make the rules of morality give way to their 
political interests. But they are urged upon us as the com- 
mands of God himself, the Sovereign Lord of the universe, 
who knows our most secret thoughts, and to whom we must 
give an account, not only of our outward actions, but also oi 
me inward affections and dispositions of our souls. 

t. Though the observance of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity is not recommended in the New Testament from a 
consideration of the fitness of things, — ^that perpetual subject 
of dispute amongst philosophers,^-OT from motives of expe- 
diency, which would open a wide gate to every immorality, 
yet the Gospel does not reject reason as a motive to obedience. 
On the contrary, reason and justice are the basis of the whole 
morality of Christianity. Paul, speaking of dedicating our- 
selves to God, among other powerful motives to that duU, 
observes that it is a remonulk ui-viu which we owe to hiin 
(Rom. xii. 1.) ; and Peter lays it down as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that it IS right to obey God rather than man, (Acts i"* 
19.) It is indeed frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles 
that the commandments of God are holy, just, and pure, and 
that they ought to be observed ftom gratitude and submission 
to him ; and on the other hand, that thev who transgress them 
are worthy of death.' The apostles also frequently display, 
in strong terms, the indignity and infamy of persons addict- 
ing themselves to particular vices or sins ; and assert that 
modesty and decency require that our morals be decorous and 
well regulated. Tfit night is far spent ^ the day is at hand. 
Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness^ and let us walk 
honestly as in the day / not in noting and drunkenness^ not in 
chambering and wantonness^ not in nrife and envying, (Rom. 
xiii. 12, 13.) Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoeoer things art lovely, 
whatsoever things are qfgood report ; if there he anv virtue^ and 
if there be any praise, tmnk on these things, (Phil. iv. 8.) 

2. But the evangelical writers do not confine themselves 
to the general motives of reason, justice, or decency : tiiey 
lay it down as a special motive peculiar to ChristianfiL th&t 
they ought to live suitably to (he singular favours conierred 
on diem by the free cprace and mercy of God. Since he has 
vouchsafed to call tnem out of darkness, and to impart to 
them the knowledge of himself, therefore they ought to load 
a more holv life man those who have not yet received the 
same knowledge. Since God has so loved them as to givt 
them the title of his children (I John iii. 1.), they ouj^ht to 
bear his image, and show forth his virtues,* Be ye therejk>rt. 



» 1 Paley's Evidences, vol. i. pp. 74—76. 
> See narticulariv Rom. tiU. 1^ and 1. 32. 
* Pet. 11. 9l marginal rendering. 
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m Psul, imUmien of €hd^ a$ dettr ddkkm, (Eoh. y. 1.) 
we God has poidttsed ns WKfw by the blessing of redemp- 
ioB we oo^^t to be doubly consecrated to him,— first, as oar 
Cieator^aiMl, secondly, as OUT Redeemer. Ye are bought with 
tpnee : thotfnt gkMy Qod m your body and m your spirit 
AitA are Goers. (1 Cfor. tI. 30.J God^ having raised up his 
tm Jesas^ stmi him to bless you in turning every one of you from 
iis imqtttties, (Acts iu. Hs,) Such is the true end of his 
ccmbig, and ihe price which he expects for all that he has 
ione in oar ferour. Christ gate himself for us, that he might 
rrdeem vs from aO imauity. and purify unto himself a pecuUar 
fupk, aaknts of good works. (Tit u. 14.) Because God for 
Cbtif s sake hM forgiven us, therefore we ou^ht to 6e kmd 
k mtt otoAer, tender-ikeartedy firgiving one another, (Eph. 
iT.Sa.') ^mabQodkasm>boedus,astosendhisonlyoegot' 




are to 1« IV enemi€9 as well as our friends. TMatt. y. 44, 

4S.] Maem to obedience drawn from loye are ntted to work 

DO tte&ot BODclples of oar nature : and never was there such 

dde^ot ifae w^onderfol loye of God to mankind, as in the 

oelM of onr Tedemption and salyation by Jesus Christ 

na dtis myslenr of godliness is heartily receiyed, with a 

tnesHd &efy finihy it wHii haye a hapj)y iiAuence to engage 

Biinw as to a holy and dutiftd obedience ; since it is every 

wioeiacalcated in the Gospel, that the design of sending 

katowB Son into the world, and of all the ffreat things which 

bie been done for ns, is, to oblige us to die more and more 

catD sia, and to live unto righteousness. 

X Ano&er most powerful motive to evangelical obedience is 
dnwafhim the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, whose 
Boed hfe and practice iHustrated and exemplified his own 
li^ laws and precepts. ^ Examples teach where precepts 
mJ* And what example is there so proper and engaging, 
isihe Sm of €rod in human fiesh, the most perfect image of 
teimiile Deity, in whom the divine perfections are brought 
■as to oar view, and such of them, as can be imitated^ 
Mfeaan, are placed within the reach of our imitation 1 In 
Imi we Bttj benold the completest pattern cf luJversal holi- 
Mm mi miotless parity, of the most ardent love to God, the 
BoitwoiideTfal love to mankind, the most perfect obedience 
mi nsigBatioii to the divine will, the most exemplary pa- 
ader the greatest sufifering^ the most admirable bu- 
■aelDiesa, and condescension, and of every amiable 
And should we not be desirous to tread in his illas- 
trii —fiw n ate | w t Iteam ofme^ says Christ,/or lam meek and 
Im% m 4evf, and ye shaUfind rest to your souls. (Matt xi. 
)i») Wdk m iiwe, urges the apostle Paul, as Christ also 
^nim^mdpMoehimsuffyrus, (£ph.y.3.) Itet every one 
•f^fmmehu neighbour fir hisgood, to eik/teaiion / fir Christ 
' ' ari Umaejf. (Rom. xv. 9, 3.) Let nothing be done 
sk^ or vainglory y but in lowliness of mmd let eaeh 
herietier than themselves. Lo(^ not every man on his 
9i/ let him aim not at promoting his own separate 
co n v eni ences, or advantages, but every man also on 



fhtMofgs if oikersy aim at promoting those of others. Let 
fUgmimtt he in you which was also in Christ Jesus, (Phil. ii. 
3-^} M he that hath called you is holvy says Peter, so be ye 
Urm atf rnmmer of eonvarsaiion. (1 Pet i. 15.) 
4 A finther motive is taken from the sanctions of duty 
bifce ovfl relations among men have received fVom God. 
pstmtes are to be ob^ed, not only ybr wraih, but for 

"sake^ because they are the ordinanee of God {JELgol. 

A^4h)f and they must also conduct themselves towsurds 
^JP^ oTer whom they are placed as the ministers of 
9tdmmm for ^ood. (Rom. xiii. 4.) Husbands and wives 
— *" "fciti inviolably to each other, because they are joined 
rand made one by God, who at the beginning made 
i male and the female (Matt xix. 4. 6.), and by whom 
-ngen and a£dterers will be judged. (Heb. xiii. 4.) 
aie enmmanded to be obedient to their masters, in 
m cf hearty fiaring Gody with good will doing service as 
I Lordm andnot unto men ; and masters to iS just, and 
I to their servants, as knowing that they am hue a 
wattr m heaven with whom is no respect of persons. (Eph. 
a^rnJi. 9« CoL iii. 2S.) And in genueraJ, Whatsoever we 
4^ As Ooppel eBJ<Mns xm Xodo it hSrtily as unto the Lardy 
mimtlmnio men (C6L iii. 93.); and that whether we eat or 
Smk^WB da oB to the glory of God. (1 Cor. x. 31.^ 
S» The regard which Cnnsttans owe to their holy profes- 
^^ another weighty motive to obndienee^ Im- 




moralftiee of all kinds we fbibidden 1 

to walh uforthy of the vocation whermoith they are eaUedy \ 

all lowHnem mdmeehnessy with long-st^fhring / forbearing one 
another in kvCy endeavouring to keep the KmjFy ofthejmirit tn the 
bond ofoeaee. (Eph. iv. 1 — 8.) They are to waXkttor^y of 
God, who has called them to his kingdom and glory (1 TKees. 
ii. 12.), and as children of the light, (Eph. v. 80 Theli 
conversation must be only as beeometh the gospel of Christ. 
(Phil. i. 27.) Theymust adorn the doctrine of God our Ak 
viour in all things (Tit ii. 10.) ; and take care that the namCy 
or loordy ofGodbe not blasphemedy or evil M>oksn of, through 
them. (iTim. vi. 1. Tit ii. 6.) 

6. The acceptablenessoftrue repentance and the assurance 
of pardon, which the Grospel offers to all who truly repent* 
and unfeignedly believe and obey God's holy word and com 
mandments, are a further most powerful motive to sinful and 
frail creatures, to encourage and support them in the practiee 
of ^eir duty. Nothing can be more satisfactory to the mind 
of man, nothinsr more agreeable to the wisdom of God, 
than such a declaration of^the aoceptablensss of true repeat- 
ance, and such an authentic assurance of pardon thereupon^ 
as under the Gospel dispensation the divine mercy has found 
means to afTord unto us, in such a manner as is at the same 
time abundantly consistent with the dignity of his laws, and 
his hatred against sin. 

7. For our greater encouragement, divine assistances are 
provided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. 
This is a consideration of great moment, as eveiy one most 
acknowledge who has a due sense of the weakness and cor- 
ruption of hunmn nature in its present state, and the manifold 
temptations to which we are here exposed. We are not left 
to our own nnessisted strength, but have the most express 
promises and assurances given us in the Groepel, that God 
will send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and 
to strengthen and assist us in the performance of oar duty ; 
if, from a sense of oar own insufficiency, we humbly apply 
to him for his gracious assistance, and at the same time are 
diligent in the use of all proper means and endeavours on our 
own parts. (John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. ii. 13. vi. 16. Lake xi. 
13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Heb. iv. 16.) For those divine infla- 
enees and aids are communicated in such a way, as is agree- 
able to the just order of our rational faculties, and not so as 
to render our own endeavours needless, but to assist and 
animate our endeavours. It is God who worketh in us of his 
good pleasure ; therefore we are exhorted to work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling. (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) The effect 
of this divine assistance was very wonderful in the primitive 
times by the sudden reformation of more wicked men than 
all the exhortations of philosophers ever brought to repent- 
ance. And even in these days, when infidelity and profli- 
gacy abound, there are more exonplary holy people than ever 
were found in the b^t ages of the heathen world. 

8. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise re- 
presented as a powerfhl motive to holy obedience. Our con- 
versafiony or citizenship, is in heaven (rhil. iii. 20.) ; and be- 
cause we are only strangers and pilgrims upon earthy we must 
abstain from flesJtly lustSy which war agtanst the peace, the 
parity, and JSgnity of the soul, (1 Pet ii. 11.) We are 
moreover put m mind that we are only sojourners here, asid 
have no continuing city, but seek one to come (Heb. xi. 13. xiii. 
14.) ; that we may not seek our rest in this world, nor be too 
sohcitous about the things of it, but may always keep oui 
heavenly country in view, and make it our greatest concern 
to arrive safely there. 

9. Lastly, the rewards and punishments which the Gospel 
proposes to obedience or disobedience are a motive perfectly 
agreeable to ^e natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy 
(tf God to make known by express revelation : for by the cer- 
tain knowledge of these things is the practice of virtue esta- 
bliriied upon a sure foundation ; men nave sufficient to sup- 
port them in their choice of virtue, and to enable them to 
conquer all Uie temptations of the world, and to despise even 
deaUi itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of flagrent 
sins with this just but terrible sentence :-^0f which IteByou 
before, as I have also told you in time pasty that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, (Gal. v. 21.] 
On Uie contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice of 
Christian humiUtyy by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt V. 3.) ; of meeknessy because it is in the sight of God 
of great price (1 Pet iii. 4.) ; of merdfubwMy as the meazis 
cfoMainmg mercy (Matt v. 7.) ; of temperaneey as necessary 
in order to run our Christian race with success (1 Cor. ix 
24. Heb. xii. 1.); of /nirt/y, as a necessOT^preparatioii it 
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REFUTATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE jX>CTRIN£8 



[C«A». V. 



. ^eseemgofOod (Matt y. 8.) ; and of patience and persere- 
ranoe in the Christian life, because otar Hghi afflidion^ which 
is but for a moment^ workah out for ut a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of fhfrVy while we look^ not ai the things 
which art seen^ out at the t/ungs which are not seen^ because the 
things which are seen art temporal^ but the things which are not 
teen are eternal. (3 Cor. it. 17, 18.)i 

Snch is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the 
morality of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is 
enforoed.' All the charms of the divine goodness, grace, 
meioy, and love, are here represented to our view, in terms 
the most dear, explicit, and engaging that can possibly be 
conceiYed. How the writers of the New Testament should 
be able to draw up a system of morals, which the world, 
after the \sj^ of eighteen centuries, cannot improve, while 
it perceives numbeness faults in those of the philosophers 
of India, Greece, and Rome, and of the opposers of revela- 
tion, is a question of fact, for which the candid deist is con- 
cerned to account in a rational way. The Christian is able 
/> do it with ease. The evangelists and the apostles of Jesus 
Christ spake as they were motSd byHhe Holy Spirit. 



$ 4. ON THE OBJECTIONS OP UNBELIEVERS TO THE DOCTRINES 
AND MORALITF OF THE BIBLE. 

. L Mysteries no ground for rejecting the Scriptures, — ^11. The 
Scripture doctrine of redemption not inconsistent -with the 
generally received ideas concerning the magnitude of creu" 
Hon. — TXL The doctrine of a future judgment not improba- 
ble, and the twofold sanction of rewards and punishments 
not of hwnan inver^Hon. — IV. Chrittianity does not establish 
a system of priettcrafi and despotism over the minds and 
consciences of mankind, — V,'Does not prohibit free inquiry , 
but invites it, — VI. The objection^ that its morality is too 
strict, obviated, — ^VTL The moral precepts of Jesus Christ 
neither unreasonable nor impracticablc—^YHL Christianity 
doet not produce a timid spirit, nor overlook the sentiments 
of friendship or patriotitm. — IX. The assertion, that the 
Bible it the most immoral book in the world, disproved by 
the evidence of fact* , — X. Intolerance and persecution not 
inculcated in the Scripture*, 

Such is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, 
that there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however 
excellent in itself, which has not been the subject of cavil, 
censure, or reproach. This has been the lot of the Scriptures 
in particular, which have been arraigned by Uie antagonists 
of divine revelation as a tissue of absurdity, fraud, and im- 
morality. On the one hand it has been objected that some 
of the doctrines which they propound to our belief— such as 
the Trinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c. — are mys- 
terious and contrary to reason, and that where mystery be- 
gins religion ends; that the Scripture doctrine of redemption 
IS inconsistent with the ideas at present entertained concern- 
ing the magnitude of creation ; that the Scripture doctrine 
oTa future judgment is improbable; tliat it establishes a 
system of priestcraft and spiritual tyranny over the minds 
and consciences of men ^ and that Christianity debars its 

Srofessors from all inquines concerning religious truths, and 
emands of them a full and implicit assent without a pre- 
vious examination of the ground on which they are to build 
that assent And, on the other hand, it is objected that the 
morality of the Bible is too strict, bears too hard upon man- 
kind, and lays us under too severe restraints ; that it gene- 
rates a timid, passive spirit, and also entirely overlooks the 
generous sentiments or friendship and patriotism; that the 

\ Bp. Gibson's Pastoral Letters, Lett 2. (in Bp. Randolph's Enchiridion, 
/oL iv. pp. 174— 179.) 

• The reader, who is deshrousof prosecuting the investication of Chris- 
tian morality, wiU find it ably delineated in Mr. OisborneTs Sermons on 
Christian Morality. There is also an exceUent discourse, enUiIed "The 
Gospel the onlr Foundation of religious and moral Duty,»» in the first vo- 
lume of Bp. Mast's Sermons, which in many topics coincides with Mr. 
Gisbome's first discourse. The yarlouu branches of the Christian temper 
arc well portrayed by Dr. Evans in two volumes of discourses on that 
subject, which (thoush rather proliJt) have been often and deservedly re- 
printed. , See also Mr. Leifchlld'a Lectures on the ChrisUan Temper 
(London, 1822; SvpA and esjieciany Mr. Moriaon's Lectures on the Reclpro- 
cjU Obli^ationB of Life (London. 1822, 12mo.X and Mr. Iloare's Sermons on 
the Christian Character. London, 1821, 8vo.) The ChrisUan Morals, Essay 
i.n the Character and WriUngs of St Paul, and Moral Sketches, of Mrs. 
Ilannah More, likewise illustrate the leading topics of Christian moraUty 
with eoiial elegance and fidelity ; and the chief part of the second volume 
of Bfr. Warden's system of Revealed Religion contains a digest of Scrip- 
rare morality, expressed hi the wry wordt of the saared writings. 



Bible b the most immoral book txtant in the woild ; and 
that it inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such are &e 
principal objections which have, at various tinies, been made 

r'nst the doctrines and preempts contained in the Bible : 
contradictions involved in some of them cannot &il to 
strike the mind of the attentive reader. It mig4it be a suffi- 
cient answer to most of them, to appeal to Uie fects and 
statements already exhibited in the course of this work, aod 
especially to the foregoing section : but as these obJ6ctioD& 
have lately been reassertedand clothed in the garb of noveltj, 
in order to impose on Ae unwary (though most of them have 
lorig since been refuted), they demand a distinct considera- 
tion.' 

I. OsJKCTioiv 1.— i&m« of the peculiar doctrines^ unAidk the 
Scriptures propound to our belief^ are mysterious and contrary 
to reason ; and where mystery begins, religion ends, 

AirswETi. — This assertion ifl erroneous; for nothuig is so 
mysterious as the eternity and self-existence of God : yet, to be- 
lieve that God exists is the foundation of all religion. Above ^ 
our reason these attributes of Deity unquestionably are. For, 
who can conceive what eternity is ? A duration without be- 
giiming, or succession of parts of time ! Who can so much u 
imagine or frame any idea of a Being, neither made by itself nor 
by any other ? Of omnipresence, of omniscience, and of im- 
mensity ! How, indeed, can a finite capacity, like oura, com- 
prehend an Infinite Being whom heaven and the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain ? Vain mortal ! dost thou presume to 
scrutinize the nature and to comprehend all the ways of the in- 
comprehensible God t Canst thou, by searching, find out 
God ^ Cantt thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is 
high as heaven, what canst thou do ? Deeper than heU, what 
cast thou know ? He holdeth back the face of hit throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it. How little a portion is heard of 
him ! The thumler of his power who can understand ? Such 
knowledge it too wonderful for us, we cannot attain unto it. 
But though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and abovt 
our limited reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to tern, 
son : because the wisdom, order, and harmony which are ob- 
servable in the universe, the admirable and exquisite adaptation 
of every part to produce the end for which it was designed, aiid 
the providential care displayed in preserving and governing the 
whole, are all 80 many proofs of the existence of a great Fim 
Cause ; a^id reason assures us that no effect can exist without i 
cause. 

But ovir ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries ; we 
cannot comprehend the common operations of nature. Every 
thing around us it full of mysteries. Who can teU, why, of 
two seeds similar in appearance, one produces a large tree, and 
the other a small shrub t Or, how the origin of so large a body 
should be contained in so narrow a space 1 The growth of th( 
meanest plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much abon 
our comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act oi 
each other by different forces, which are known to us <Hily \r 
some of their effects. The natural philosopher observes thca 
efiects, and the mathematician calculates them. But neither a 
them has the slightest knowledge whatever of the causes of thei 
effects. The natural philosopher observes an infinite niunbcr c 
motions in nature : he is acquainted with the general laws c 
motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the xn^ 
tions of certain bodies : on these laws the mathematician erer 
theories that embrace alike the smallest particles of air or li^h 
as well as Saturn and his moons. But neither the natural pi] 
losopher nor the mathematician has the least knowledge of t) 
real nature of motion. We know that all bodies are compos* 
of elements or primitive particles, and also that there are difiere 
orders of elements ; and we likewise know, at least by reaso 
ing, that from nature, from the arrangement or combination • 
ekments, result the various compounds of which the chemic 

» "Pertneas and liniorance mny nsk a question in three lines, whlcl 
will cost learning and infenuitjf thirtj paxes to answer ; and, virhen tlila 
done, the aame question shall be triumphant ly aslced ai{aio the nex« ye 
aaif nothing had ever been written on the anbject*' (Bp. Home's IasU* 
on Infidelity, Worlta, vol. vl. p. 447.) Dr. Young (aidbor of Uie " Nij 
Thoughts"), speaking of Lord Bollngbroke'a arguments agtUnst the atutKcn 
of the Scriptures, remarks that they "have been long since anwrer 
But he is not without precedent in this point His repetition of alre« 
refuted anuments seems to be a delstlcal privilege, (hMn ^v^hicb fe^v 
them are free. Even echoes of echoes arc to be fbund amon^ tl»ea^ inrh 
evidenUv shows that thej vmrite, not to discover truth, buttompread ir%) 
tion; which old poison readministered wiD do as well as nevr, and it << 
be struck deeper Into the constitution, by repeating the same doao. 
sides, new writers will have new readers. The book may fall Into tuu 
untainted before, or the already infected may swallow It more ^reeclil y i 
new vehicle, or they that were diaguated with It in one vehicle may rrl 
It In another." (Yooag 's Ctnuur not ftbid(!i^ Letter oo Infidalitj . > 
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ftDmiili m wi& a long catelogoe : but what do 
we know cooeenung the real nature of thoae elements, or con- 
ctBUBg their anangement or combination ? — ^Nothing at alL* 

K, horn the genml worka of nature, we aioend to the con- 
■de r atio n of animatfid creatures, and particularly of man, we 
shall find zBfsteriea pterail there also. We cannot comprehend 
^ sCmctore of a wi«m, or of a hair of our heads, nor can we 
the combination of instinct with brute forms. We 
t teU bow our bodies yren formed, or in what manner they 
Who can tell why the ofispring resemble their 
; or why part resemble one, and part Uie other t Or 
ivhj, as often h a ij ^ wns, resemblances are transmitted from the 
fini to die dizrd generation, while the intermediate presents no 
tzaoes of xtl How many philosophers have theorixed in vain 
on iha mode in which the impressions of the senses are con- 
veyed to ^ senamum, and on the way in which they produce 
Am*|^ siA paaaionB ! Yet the manner in which the brain 
operatas ia these instances ii as much a mystery now as it was 
ba the di?s af Plato and Aristotle. We cannot explain the na- 
tait d Ab hnmaji soul, nor in what manner it is united to the 
hoij; ad yet, that such an union does exist, we are convihoed 
by iSy e9[perieiice. There is nothing, of which we are more 
atiam^ conscioos, than human liberty and free agency, or 
■lii ■ of greater importance to the foundations of gotem- 
mai mi morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, no 
aifti m attended with greater difficulties, as the ablest meta- 
l^aam and philosophers in all ages have aduiowledged. 
Whtadanj until we can comprehend ourselves, it is absurd to 
sljeet to mystcnes in those things which relate to the 8elf-ex- 
■iog, Etenial, and Infinite God. 

Farther, if firom the consideration of ourselves we ascend to 

At hi^ba departments of science, even to the science of demon- 

itatioa itsetf — tha m a t hematics, — ^we shall find that mysteries 

cxiit there, and that there are many principles or fricts in that 

, as wen as in the works of nature, which are above our 

, bat which no person in his senses would ever venture to 

e. For instance, though we acquire the first principles of 

and learn to digest the idea of a point without 

fm\jk, aC a fine ^thoot breadth, and a surfrice without thickness, 

fet se ihall find ourselves at a loss to comprehend the perpetual 

i|)pnxBatioii of lines which can never meet ; the doctrine of 

FSfi—ai mill shies, and of an infinity of infinities, each infinitely 

iess, not only in any infinite quantity, but than each other. Yet, 

dl these are mature of fact / from which consideration we are 

led to infer, that it is not conaiitent with true philosophy to deny 

te reafity of a thing merely because it is mysterious. Hence, 

bdbre we can consistently act the sceptic concerning the incom- 

piiihininilii doctrines contained in the scheme of Christianity, 

waanst renoonoe the name of philosophers, and reject the sys- 

tern d nature ; for the book of nature has its incomprehensi- 

bks, » well as the book of revelation. The former, not even 

ihs psBsa of a Newton could explore : the latter, not even an 

amgeTa, Both, with intense desire, desire to look into them ; — 

^hodb an iat in depths un&thomable ; both desist, believe, love, 

WQadei;and adore! 

* if the subject be duly considered, so far from its ap- 
ipicions that there should be mysteries in the Christian 
, it will rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origin, 
ff ueAing more was contamed in the New Testament than we 
bcv beion; or nodiing more than we could easily compre- 
\md, we might justly doubt if it came from God, and whether 
it aw 9ot radier a work of man's device. Were there myste- 
naiatbe dutUt of Christianity, an objection might be justly 
■Wrbat not so with respect to the doctrinet. That there vrill 
W wmm tidnga respecting the nature and government of God, 
■Udi wt not fully revealed ; some things, which are merely 
, on account of their connection with other parts of di- 
and some things which are just mentioned, but not 
, because they exceed the grtsp of the human under- 
^jttiM natural for us to expect : and what just ground is 
tftsBs of eoBiplaint 1 In a vrord, i^ in the phenomena of nature, 
ad in die moral government of the Deity, there are many things 
tmtmatSty mysterious, is it not more than probable that tUs 
a9 he ths case in a revelation of his vrill, where the subject is 
r ^ast snd 6r more comprehensive 1 Without mytterietf 
iGoapd would not be like the works of God.*"' 

addBtkmsl Inttsacet of mysteries tn the natursl world in 

tMrtsenth psru ofM. BoaneCsPattD««D«8i* Philoaophiqob 

vtf. pp. 329— Va 4to. tOX.) ; and on the tnbject of mytte- 

_, in f enery, the reader wiO find m valuable dlisertation of 

la the Iborth volome of his Works. Diss. 36. pp. 220—233. 

CO the Divine Aothority of the New TSstainent, p.2M. 



Furtiisr, the mystnies, whidi apoear raoii eontmy to reaaoo, 
are closely connected vrith the trutns and frctk ot vidiich reason 
is convinced. For instance, the mysterious doctrine of the 
Trinity t which is so inconceivable to reason, is necessarily con- 
nected with the wofk of our redemption ; which could only have 
been accomplished by the incarnation of an infinite person. The 
mystery of our redemption is necessarily connected with the 
necessity of satisfying divine justice. The doctrine of the 
necefity of eatit/action is necessarily connected with the doc- 
trine of the universal corruption of men, who had provoked 
divine justice ; and that corruption is a fruct frilly reco|^used by 
reason, and confirmed by experience, as well as by the con£9ssion 
of men in all ages. 

'* The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and use* 
fril : they display the divine periiBetions, lay a ibimdation for our 
hope, and inculcate humility, reverence, love, and gratitude. 
What is incomprehensible must be mysterious, but it may be in- 
telligible as far as revealed ; and though it connect with things 
above our reason, it may imply nothing contrary to it So that, 
in all respects, the contents of the Bible are suited to convince the 
serious inquirer that it is the word of God."^ The reverse of all 
this ii to be foimd in the principles of infidelity, which abotmd 
with contradictions the most absurd and incomprehensible.^ But 
though some of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mysteri- 
ous, yet the tendency of the most exalted of iti mysteries is^roo- 
tical. If, for example, we cannot explain the influences of the 
Spirit, happy will it be for us, nevertheless, if we experience that 
the fruits of the Spirit are lovct joy, peace^ long^ouffering^ 
gentleneBtt goodneft, faiths meeknestt temperance. If we can- 
not comprehend all that we read in the sacred pages, let us, not> 
withstanding, submit, adore, and profit by them ; recollecting that 
the sublimest truths, snd the profoundest mysteries of religion, 
are as level, perhaps, to the capacity of the meanest as of the 
highest human intellect By neither are they to be fully 
fathomed. By both they may be eatily bilisveo, on the ture 
tettimony of divine revelation. As simple and important facts, 
which connect time with eternity, snd heaven with earth, they 
belong equally to men of every order, and are directly calculated 
to produce those emotions of awe and reverence, of faith and 
hope, and reliance on the divine presence, providence, justice, 
and benevolence, of which the consequence must be in the 
highest degree xoaxL. 

II. Objection 2. — The Serwture doctrine of redemption is 
inconsiaieni with the ideas which art now generally received eon" 
ceming the magmtwU of creation, 

AxswiSd — From what is known, by sensible experiment, of 
the worid in which we live, it u not unreasonable to infer, that 
in space there must be contained a multitude of similar worids, so 
great that, vrith respect to our limited Acuities, it may be termer- 
infinite. We may conclude upon similar grounds that, in each 
of these worlds, there exists a race of intelligent beings. But, 
** let creation be as extensive as it may, and the number of worlds 
be multiplied to the utmost boundary to which imagination can 
reach, there is no proof that any of them, except men and angels 
have apostatized from God. If our world be only a small pro- 
vince, so to speak, of God's vast empire, there is reason to hope 
that it is the only part of it where sin has entered, except among 
the fidlen angels ; and that the endless myriads of intelligent 

« Scott's Commentary on the Bible, voL I. pref. p. xiv. 

* Sep pp.22— 25. aupra, fora numraanrof the contradictory doctrines pro- 
posed by the most eminent opp<»8eni onrovelatlon, in order to evade the re- 
ceptlon of the Scriptures as a standard of religious belief. The abturditj of 
theii notions is well exposed in the following compendium, executed by the 
author of the " Connoisseur" (one of those numerous coUeclions of perio* 
dical essays, which reflect so much honour on British literature) ; who has 
thrown loselher a few of the principal leneu held by freethinkers, under 
the title of 

"THB UlCBELIBVBa'S CHBED. .^ . 

" 1 believe that there Is no God but that matter is God, and God ia matter , 
and that It is no matter, whether there Is any God or no. 

" I believe that the world was not made ; that the world made itself; and 
that It had no beglnnlnf ; that H will last for ever, world without end. 

" I boileve that man is a beast ; that the soul is the body, and the body the 
soul ; and that after death there Is neither body nor soul. 

" 1 believe that there is no religion ; that natural religion Is the only reli 
gion. and thatall religion is unnatural. _ , , 

" I believe not in Moses ; I believe In the First Philosophy : I believe not 
the EvangeHsts; I bcllere to Chubb, CoIUns, Toland, TIndal, Morgan, Iton- 
deviUe, Hobbes, Shaftesbury ; I believe in Lord Bolingbroke'' [Hume, Vd- 
faire, Diderot, Boulanger, Volney, and Tlioinas Paine] ; "I believe not W. 

" I believe not revelation ; I beHeve in tradition ; 1 believe h» theTUmod ; 
I beUeve in the Koran ; I beUeve not the Bible ; 1 b^eve in Soc^Jf" ; I »>«; 
lieve in Conftidos; I believe In Ssnebonlsthon ; I believe hi Mahomet; 1 
believe not in Christ 

« Lastly, I beHeve in aU unbeUeC" ^ ^ ^^. ^ „ . , 

No. 9. (Chslmers*s adMoa of the British Essayists, vol na 
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tokigv kk ottier irmldf are ill the hearty firiends of viitne, of leli- 
gkm, and of God. There is nothing inconsistent with reason in 
"iRipposing that some one paitieular part of it should be chosen out 
of the rest, as a theatre on which the great Author of all things 
would perform his most glorious works. Every empire that has 
been founded in this world has had some one particular spot 
where those actions were performed whence its glory has arisen. 
The glory of the Cssars was founded on the event of a battle 
fought very near an inconsiderable city ; and why not this world, 
though less than ' twenty-five thousand miles in circumference,' 
be chosen as the theatre on which God would bring about events 
that should fill his whole emfore with glory and joy 1 It would 
be as reasonable to plead the insignificance of Actium or Agin< 
court, as an objection to the competency of the victories there ob- 
tained (supposing them to have been on the side of righteous- 
aess), to fill the respective empires of Rome and Britain with 
glory, as that of our worid to fill the whole empire of God with 
naatter of joy and everlasting praise. The truth is, the comparative 
dimension of our world is of no account ; if it be large enough for 
Ae aooomplbshment of events, whidi are sufilicient to occupy the 
minds of all intelligences, that ia all that is required.*'^ Admit- 
ting, then, the probability of the conjecture that tiiere is a plurality 
of worlds (for it amounts to no more than a conjecture), the in- 
habitants of these worlds, as intelligent agents, are tHkeat sinners 
or not sinners. If they are n^t sinners, they do not need a Sa- 
viour or a Redemption ; and if they are sinners, who can tell 
whether Qod has been pleased to provide salvation or redemption 
for any of them ? The whole obedient rational creation and king- 
dom cf God may derive inmiense advantage from what vna ex- 
Inbited in this our comparatively little globe ; and in that case 
(«s we have already remarked), it does not signify how small and 
mean the stage. God is glorified, and his subjects, are benefited, 
without their directly shuhig the redemption, concerning which 
the Scriptures give no intimation.' 

m. Objection 3 — T%e doctrine of a future judgment is 
improbable ; and the twofold sanction of rewards and punish^ 
menis is of human invention, 

AirswxM. — ^This objection was first made in the last century 
by Mr. Collins (from whom later infidels have copied it), who 
asserted that it was *' greatly improbable that God should espe- 
cially interpose to acquaint &e world with what mankind would 
• do altogether as well without"' 

** But surely this harmonizes with the whole scheme that the 
- same person by whom God carried on his gracious design of re- 
covering mankind firom a state of vice, who felt our infirmities, 
vnd was tempted as we are, should be appointed the final judge 
of all men, and the dispenser of future retribution. This is a re- 
ward of his soflferings and ^ous obedience. It must impress the 
wicked with awe, to think they shall be accountable to him whom 
they have rejected and despised. It must animate and encourage 
the virtneos to look forward to the appearance of him as theb 
judge, whom they have contemplated with so mudi gratitude, 
esteem, and veneration, as their guide to immortality; and in 
whose service they have been patient and persevering. And that 
this boievolent finend of maiddnd should be ordained to judge 
the world in the nanie of die Universal Father shows to all that 
it is the will of God that the decisions should be equitable and 
merdfuL"^ That Jesus riiall be the judge, is one circumstance 
relative to that life and immortality, to give the fullest assurance 
of which was a principal obiect of his mission. 

Connected with the doctrme of a future judgment Lb that of the 
twofold sanction of rewards and punishments ; against which 
Lord Bolii^roke asserts that it " was invented by men, and ap- 
pears to be so by the evident marks of humanity that characterize 
it The notions whereon it is founded savour more of human 
passions than of justice or prudence. He intimates that it implies 
the proceedings of God towards men in this life to be unjust, if 
they need rectifying in a future one.*** 

Yet he acknowledges, tiiat **Uie doctrine of rewards and 
punishmenti in a future state has so great a tendency to enforce 

» jPuU*'*". Gospel ita own Witness, p. 211. The vhole of Blr. Pullcr'a 
cluu)t«r, enUOed "RcdcropUon consistent with the Mafnitude of CreaUon," 
!liLS:'S"*^^J!!^^ ^^ tronble of perusal for its profound, original, and 
Ktfis f ac to iT reftitatlon of the objection now under consideration. On the 
subject of a PjaraUty of worlda, much valuable and curious matter maj be 
found In Mr. Mi^efi's " PluraUty of Worlds : or, Letters. Notes, and Memo- 
fauda, phUosophloal and critical ; occasioned by Dr. Chalmers's Discourses 
on theOhriatianRevelatJon viewed in connezioa with the modem Aatrono- 
my." 8?o. London, 1890. 

• Scott's l^ply to Paine's Age of Reason, p. 74. See also Bp. Porteus'a 
WoTk9j voL Hi. p. 70. 

• Deiamftirly staled, p. 35. 

• Leland's View, Ac. vol iii let 2d, pp. 61, 62. 

• Works, voL v. pp. 614-|{16. 4to. Fragments of Essays, No. 71 



civO laws, and to restrain die viees of men, that nason, wMtti 
cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will not de- 
cide against it pn principles of good poficj." Ve wMa, ** A liiflart 
who does not believe revelaticm can have no objection to thedoc- 
trine in generaL^^ 

Solomon observed, that all events in this worid come aliko to 
all. An equal retribution is not made in this life. The Croipil 
give»us the reason of this, namely, that the present is a state sf 
trial to fit us for a future and better condition of being. And the 
doctrine of a righteous retribution in the vrorld to come expluns 
the whole scheme of God's proceedings towards mankind in a 
manner consistent with his equky, wisdcnnj and goodness. Hw 
inequalities that subsist in a state of trial call forth to exerdBeaiid 
improve those virtues which are necessary to fit us for the e/ojej* 
mentB of ftiturity ; while the assurance of an equal retributaMi 
hereafter is a means of reforming the wicked, of deterring the 
vicious firom greater enormities, and of animatiBg the good to 
higher attainments. His lorddiip asserts, reepeoting this USs, 
** that justice requires that rewards and punishments should he 
measured out in various degrees and Bnanners, aoooitdi&g to the 
various cirenmstances of particular cases, and in a due propmliwi 
to them."7 Faots prove, however, that this is not the oate. Ii; 
therefore, there be no righteous recompense hereafter, iniastaQe 
must characterise the divine government. TheC/hristian doctrine 
removes the groundless aspersion, and vindicates the ways of God 
toman. 

Lord Shaftesbury arguen against 1^ doctrine offotire wwiJe 
and ponishments, as ** a mercenary and selfish motive to vktae, 
which should be practised because it is good and amiahle jn 
itselC By making this a considerable or the prine^ motiv* to 
duty," he says, ** the Cbris^n religion in potiaater is owrer* 
thrown, and the greatest principle, that of love, njeoted.** Yet In 
acknowledges, tiut <* the hope of future rewards, and the fsar^ 
fiiture ponishments, how mercenary and servile soever it wmfhe 
accounted, is yet, in many instances, a great advantage, secutity, 
and support to virtue, till we are led from this servile slate to tka 
generous service of affection and love." He offers many oon- 
sideiations to prove that it is so. Again, he allows, that, ** if bj 
the hope of reward be understood the hope Mid desnv of virtnovs 
enjoymenti, or of the very practice of virtve in another life, it im 
for fimn being derogatory to virtue, and is mther an evidence of 
our loving it Nor can this principle be justly called •elfiaii.'^ 
These conoesaioBs are a complete answer to his own objectton , 
for the Christian looks for his reward only to a higher ■ mpww e 
ment in useful knowledge and moral goodness, and to tbanraHwl 
enj<mnents which result fimn these. 

<* Now, though virtue should be regarded for its own aake, and \ 
Qod should be obeyed because it is right, «fnd his command* are ' 
just and good ; yet is it not another proper reasmi to chooae vir- 
tue because it makes us happy 1 Man is formed not onlj -with 
a love of what is right, and bus ideas of gratitude and dtiy, Inft ' 
he has also a natural desire of life and happhieBS, and fear to lose 
these ; and a desire of well-being may eoni|>tre vrith the reait of 
the disdpline of his mind, and assist &e growth of more llbwl 
principles. If, in the scheme of the Divine govenment in dhia ' 
state, integrity produces more enjoyment than vice, and if it do^m 
the same in the future stale, bo virtue requires us to neglect aocii 
considerations. Religion does not entirely exclude self-love. It 
ia a part of our constitutbn. If the univenal Ruler holda Ibrdi, 
as the parent of intelligent beings who desires their happino— , m 
crown to contending virtue, it seems unjust, uegratefiil, and aivo 
gant to disdain the motive. Further ; when this ngped to a fiafease 
recompense is the effect of a deliberate trust in the Judge of the 
univene, an acquiescence in his government, and a belief tile* 1m 
is the rewarder of such as fiuthfiSly seek him, and disposes us to 
well-doing, it becomes religious feith, the first duty of raticMnl 
beings, and a firm bond of virtue, private, social, and divine. In 
this view the conduct of Moses is celebrated, Heb. zi. S4, Ac 
and this is the peculiar fiuth of a Christian, who trusts that God 
is faithful who has promised."^ 

Jesus himself; the most disinterested character that ever i 
on earth, *< for the joy that was set before him, eiMhved die « 
despising the shame.">o To practise virtue habifaHy> witlhoiii 

* Works (Prafmenu of Essays, No. 42.), vol. v. pp. 323. 827. ; voL tv. on. 
59, 60. 

1 Works, vol V. p. 493, ftc FraKments of Esaaya, No. 08. 

* Characterlatics, ed. 17^8vo. vol. ii. pp. 55. 6a 60. 68. 6ik S71— 273. 9794 
vol. I. ed. 1737, 8vo. p. 97. wltsnd Hamoiur, part fi. sectt 8. IttialfT eea- 
ce3mlsgVlrtne.p.3.sect3. Bforsttats, part b. sect. 3. 

* Aleicander'srreUin. Dlas. to Psraphr. oo 1 Cor. xv. muSS; 9L Bivwafs 
Eaaay on the Characteristics^ ess. U. sect 6. and 9. Toalinf&*s fait. P 
Diaa. tI. pp. 128—133. WataoB's Answer to Gibbon, pp, 38— iL 

>• Heb. xil. 2. 
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aj atteodon Us or ooDoem aboot, our own hmppmeit, ii impoa- 
■bie, incompatible with the state of humanity, and with the gene- 
fil frame and ccmstitotton of the world. The Deity formed the 
uBiYerae to bt happy. To each creatiire he gave but a very 
Hauted spbae of action. The general happineai of Ms wide 
oeation, theaelbre, most be aooompUshed by each being happy in 
hi* own separate little department Now, in order to secure this 
mdiridiial fieficirf , to whom conld the care of each be more pro- 
periy comnittedy than to the person who is most interested in hb 
wel&ie, thai is, to himself 1 The wise and kind Creator and 
Roki* of an baa, diereforo, given every creature in trust, as it 
were, to hhnapll^ to advance his own h^:hest perfection and feli- 
dtj. In ofdcr to engage each to be careful about, and attend 
aoce pattiealarij to, his own happinesfl, he tuu implanted in 
every one imdocts, mfieetions, and passionn, that centre in the 
iadmioai, aai prooapt to a conr««m for nelf. 

If any one be deaf to the ai\\H ot t^rivute affection, and neglect 

%n tttfBlisa It has own highest |H'.f«'-tion and happiness, he b 

gaiby rf AatoBeiPce to the Author of his frame and the 

FoTOMrif the onivene ; he in unlaithful to the trust repoaed in 

Ud; ttitrnmrmn a. chasm and deficiency of order and happi- 

ooi a ite put of the creation which is particalarly committed 

toMfoa; This would, perhaps, appear more evident, if we were 

^tBffme ewerj man intrusted to an&iher to promote his happi- 

m^ mi dbia otlker neglected him. The effect, however, renpect- 

'ag tbe general happiness, the duty, and the transgression of it, 

» ikc same, to whomsoever the charge be committed. The 

C&ndn, fl iei e foie, by looking to future glory and felicity, as a 

aeive lo, and the levraid of^ p^ty, benevolence, and purity, is 

sot aaody promoting his oim private happiness ; he is fulfilling 

la impoituit dn^ to his Maker, and adding, his share to the mea- 

Mie of general midty and harmony throuc^h the wide creation 

nf God. He co-operates, in his narrow sphere, with the Deity 

tomselJ^ by taking care that that part of his works, which is in- 

tntited to him, aball be as perfect and as happy as he can make 

ix, aad as conducive as passible to the general feHeity. For soeh 

!• the fftstitntion of human beings, that no indivkhial can be 

ttpfi; katodf , unleas be endeavoera to promote the happiness of 

sdfem;md the more he does diis, the moro he advances his own 

iMkimg to fatme gkny and happiness as the strongest motive 
IS pii^, hamivoliince, and all virtue, is, then, so fiur from ^'over- 
AnwBg die Christian ratfgion, and rejecting its greatest ]mnei- 
ale, that of love," tlwt it is harmonizing those parts of it whidi 
Lssd flhaAesbBTf tlunka ar^ discordant ; and in directly and pe- 
eiivly obeying the law of love. It is taking the most effectual 
ansa ta ragagn na to '^ love Ood with all our hearts, and mind, 
ai ■lnng,lh^ and to lova our neighbour as ourselves.'* It is 
mbg te voj aaaie means for both these purposes, that we em- 

fr hi the attainment of oor own hi^est perfection and felicity, 
i^naseever, taking die same metuwe ant/ rtile for the kind 
ipi di^m of our love to our fellow^ermtoTes, that we take for 
lav* ia mmtkwe^ Tat in proportion as we really desire our own 
CameflBAeiMm and bappineas, in the same proportion riiall we 
I tforj ai Qod, and the good of mankind. Again, it is 
I the same tetS to judge of our ^ro^rt^cjr in piety and 
, that tve use to judge of. oor p ro g rea s hi self-improve- 
Fet the inereaamg degrees of ardour, attention, diligence, 
J, with wfaA. we endeavour to attain future happi- 
the personal attainments in virtue that we actually 
wffl be accompanied with canespoadently greater seal, 
,,caie,and steadiBeas, to advasea-the honoorof Ood,aBd 
^«idfase of oor f^Uow-creataiea.i 

Vim OnncmoK ^.'^Christianity utabLtthr^ a system of 
" ' J' and mritual despotism otcr the minds and eon- 
uf manhnd. 

-NodiiBg is more common than for the opposen of 
I to level diecr artillery against the Christian ministry, 
f Jadv die appellation of priests, dbey seem to think themselves 
tfAmlj to load them with evecy species of abuse. Thatdiere 
hw bean men, who have engaged in the Christian ministry as 
«4ar bmh engage in secular employments, — from motives of 
^ pahape be true. But that this shoukl be repre- 
i as m general case, and that the ministry itself should be 
1 on account of the hypocrisy of worldly men, who in- 
Iheinacilira into it, can only be owing to the malignity of 
i who make the unfounded aasertion. Let the fullest sub- 
fan be mailr of the chanctere just noticed, and we appeal to 
■tid ubwiinfinn. whether there vrill not remain in only this 



/eduL 



I Staapson's BvM^ncei, pp. 9G9— aBB. 



class of Christiana, and at almost an^ period, a greater numbsK 
of serious, upright, disinterested, and benevolent persons, than 
could be found among the whole body of deists in a surression 
of centuries. 

The mass of mankind is busily engaged in the necessary pui^ 
suits of Hfe, and has but little leisure to attend to mental inw 
provemont. That there should be teitchers of r^'Iigion, to instroet 
them in its principles, to enforce its numerous precepts, and to 
administer its consolations, has nothing in it contrary to the fit- 
ness of things and the public good. If the knowledge of arts and 
sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teachers of them be 
ranked among the most useful members of the community, thoa^ 
whose office and employment it is to instil into the minds of the 
people the principles of pure religion and morality (principles 
which arc the best — the onl)* — cement of civil society) certainly 
Btand on equal or superior ground in respect to general utili^. 
This argument will acquire additional weight, when we considei 
the qualifications which the New Tcrtamcnt requires the difler- 
ent orders of its ministers to i^o^sesx. To adduce only a few of 
die particulars which it enjoins respecting their private character 
and behaviour : — ff a man desireth the office of a Bishop, he 
desireth a good work, A bishop then must he blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given 
to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to vine, no striker, not 
greedy ofJSlthy lucre / but patient, not a brawler, not covet' 
ous t one that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity : For if a man know not how to 
rule his own house, how shall he take care of the church of 
Ood? JiTot a novice, lest, being Hfted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation of the dcviL Moreover, he must 
have a good report of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach, (l Tim. iii. 1 — 7.) But thou, O man of God, 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness ; JSght the good fight of faith; lay hold on etemai 
life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a good 
profession before many witnesses, (1 Tim. vi 11, 12.) ToJbe 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine $ continue in them / for 
in doing this, thou shall both save thyself, and them that hear 
thee. (1 Tim. iv. 16.) Giving no offence in any thing, that 
the ministry be not blamed. (2 Cor. vL 3.) Flee also youthful 
huts s but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peaee^ with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. And the servant ^ 
the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose lAeai* 
selves, if God peradventure will rive them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth. (2 Tim. il 22. 24, 26.) Till i 
come, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine; 
neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by pro* 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Lot 
no man despise thy youth / but be thou an example ^ the *•• 
Uevers, in word, in conversation^ in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity. ( 1 Tim. iv. 18, 14. 12.) Likewise must the Deacons 
be grave, not double^ongued, not given to much wine, nor 
greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience. And let these also first be proved, then let thorn 
use the office ^f a Deacon, being found blameless. (1 Tim. iiL 
8 — 10.) Can any reasonable (Ejection be alleged against the 
ministeiial office 1 

But it has been said that the most extravagant claims to wealth 
and power have been made by men who call themselves minis- 
ten of the GoepeL Eodesiastica] history shows that this has 
been the fact : but vrith these claims Christianity is not charge- 
able. The ministers of the Gospel are required to feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
wilUngly, not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. (I Pet y. 
2.) " The question is, on what fooling does the New Testa- 
ment establish the su|^>ort of the ministers of religion 1 Examine^ 
and you will find, that it establishes it in such a way, aa every 
reasonable man must approve. It is thought equitable that men 
who apply their younger years to the acquisition of languages 
and of i^iilosophy, and who spend their days and strength in 
teaching them to others, should receive from thoae whom they 
teach such a recompense for their labour as to enable them to 
support themselveo and their &miUes in a decent and respectable 
manner. Who will complain of this as impropr and unjust T- 
The gospel sets the mamtenance of its miniaten on the same 
footing. <The workman is worthy of his hire. They that aerve 
at the altar should live Ijy the altar. When they dispense to 
othen of their spiritual thmga, they should in return receive of 
their worldly thmgs.' This is ell that Christianity demands 
and aha is anawerable for no other claim. Is it not rea8onab!# 
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that men of piety, talents, and education, who devote their lives 
to the spiritual instruction of their fellow-creatures, with a view 
to make them good and happy both in this life and that which is 
to come, should receive such a remuneration as to enable them 
to live, not in affluence and splendour, far less in luxury and ex- 
travagance, but in the respectability of a decent competence t 
The application of the same education and aMlities to another 
employment would have secured wealth. Do they make exor- 
bitant claims, when they ask, from those whom they are labouring 
to instruct, a moderate support!" Nor does the New Testa- 
ment countenance in the ministers of religion a claim of power 
more than of wealth. Such claims indeed were made and csta- 
lished during the dark ages, and to a certain extent are still 
made, where the spiritual domination of the papal see still exists. 
But the charge of spiritual tyranny over the consciences and 
minds of men does not attach to the Gospel. All the motives 
and arguments which its ministers are authorized to employ must 
be drawn from the New Testament Its discipline and ordi- 
nances are alike simple but expressive, and where the tpirit, with 
which they were instituted, is duly regarded, they are admirably 
calculated to promote the spiritual happiness of Christians. So 
far, indeed, is that part of the churdi of Christ, established in 
these realms, from assuming any domination over the minds of 
its members, that (in opposition to the church of Rome, which 
makes the efficacy of the sacraments to depend on the intention 
of the priests) she expressly declares, that the unworthinets of 
the ndnittert kinder t not the effects of the sacraments.^ 

The real cause of the antipathy cherished by the opposers of 
revelation against the truly conscientious and pious ministers of 
the Grospel, is this. They are the men, who, having voluntarily 
devoted themselves to the study and service of religion (very fre- 
quently with considerable temporal sacrifices')^ have in eveiy 
age exposed the sophistry of deists, and vindicated Christianity 
from their malicious aspersions. On this account the opposers 
of revelation will always consider them as their natural enemies. 
It is, however, no more a matter of surprise that they should be 
the objects of their invective, than that the weapons of nightly 
depredators should be pointed against the watchmen, whose busi- 
ness it is to detect them and expose their ncfdrious practices. 

V. Objcction 5 "^Christianity debars its profit* ors from 
ail inotUries eoneeming religious truths, and demand.f if thsin 
a fuU and impUdt assent, without a previous cxaminui'on (f 
the. ground on wjiich they are to build thai assent, 

Afbwbr. — ^This objection is as old as the time of Celsus; and 
though its fiilaehood has been repeatedly shown at various times 
during the last sixteen hundred years, yet all succeeding pro- 
pagators of infidelity have continued to urge it with the utmost 
confidence. Never, however, was objection raised upon so slight 
a foundation : for, so far ii Christianity firom rejecting th^ use of 
reason, that on the contrary, with a candour peculiar to itself, it 
earnestly invites and exhorts every man> before he embraces its doc- 
trines, uiriy and impartially to examine its pretensions. Prove 
all things J says Paul: hold fast that -which is good. (1 Thess. 
v. 21.) When the apostle John warns us against believing 
every spirit, and bids us try the spirits -whether they are of God 
(1 John iv. 1.), does he not plainly recommend the use of our 
understanding against a blind, enthusiastic, and implicit belief 1 
Is not the same advice fiiirly implied in the commendation given 
to the Bereans for searching the Scriptures and inquiring into 
the truth of what the apostles preached ? (Acts xvii. 11.) And 
iloes not Jesus Christ himself inculcate the same doctrine, when 
he appeals to the judgment of his adversaries, — Why do ye not 
even of yourselves judge -what is right? (Luke xii. 57.) 
Without exercising our reason, how can we be ready al-wayn to 
^ive a reason of the hope that is in us? (1 Pet. iii. 15.) God 
has made us reasonable creatures, and he will expect fit>m us a 
reasonable service (Rom. xiL 1.), and not ihe Sacrifice of fooh, 
(Ecd.v.l.)« 

The Gospel, therefore, not only invites, but demands investi- 
gation. While the founders and dispensers of false religions and 
absurd worship veiled them under silence and mysterious ob- 
scurity, Jesus Christ, so far from enjoining secrecy to his apos- 
tles, commands them freely to profess and openly to publish his 
doctrine. What I say to you in darkness, speak ye in the light 
(Matt X. 27.) ; that is, the doctrines which I teach you in para- 

I Article zxvL of the Confession of the Anelican Churcb. 

• The use of reason in matters of religion is mbi/ vindicated bv Bp. New- 



con, Works, voL v. Diss. M. pp. 20^220. And the propriety of the screas 
which the Gospel lays opon faith is satisfactorily stated by Dr. Maltby, in 
sMwer to the cavils of the author of PoHdcai:iastice. flee nis lOastraOoos 
•fibs Truth of the Ohrisdan Relifion, pp. a0O-3iQ 



blcs, do ye publicly explain and expound. What ye hear m 
the ear, tttat preach ye upon the house-tops / that is, what I mora 
privately impart to you, do ye courageously publish and prodaim 
to all the world. Had Christianity been conscious of its own 
weakness, it would not thus boldly have entered the lists against 
the prejudices of mankind, when the great improvement and in- 
crease of all kinds of literature had excited a spirit of curiosity, 
which not only prompted men to inquire after, but qualified tliem 
to understand and examine the truth, and detect ^ud and im- 
posture. But what fraud or imposture has been discorejped ir 
the Gospel t Oi» tho rontrar}-, in proportion to the rigour of tbr 
scrutiny whidi it haa unilerRone, the evidences of its divine au- 
thority and origin have shone, and continue to shine, with in- 
creasing lustre. The pens of infidels (calling themselves deists, 
but whose principles for the most part are atheistical) in great 
abundance have been drawn against the Scriptures. Every ob- 
jection that wit or malice could suggest or derive from the moden 
discoveries in science has been brought forward, either in the 
way of open attack, or under the insidious form of j)rofes8ed re- 
gard for the sacred volume. But has the Bible sustained any 
real damage from these assaults t None whatever. Like a mighty 
oak it has stood unmoved, suflering nothing from the nois> wind, 
but the mere rustling of its leaves. The cause of truth, indeed, 
has been greatly promoted by these attacks: for they have given 
birth to such defences of Christianity, as have effectually remov- 
ed the doubts of sincere inquirers, and at once reflected honour 
on their authors and confusion on their enemies ; while the im- 
moral principles of deism or atheism, when brought to the test oi 
reason, have in every instance appeared in all their native ^de- 
formity. 

IV. Objbction 6.— 7%c morality of the Bibk %• too strict, 
bears too hard upon mankind, ana lays us under too severe 
restraints, 

Arbwim< — Does it then rob us of any pleasures worthy of 
rational beings 1 By no means. It restrains us, indeed, but it 
only restrains us fit>m things that would do us harm, and make 
both ocurselves and our feUow-creatures miserable. It admits of 
every truly rational, benevolent, and humane pleasure ; nay, it 
allows every enjoyment of which our senses are capable, that is 
consistent with the real good and true happiness of the whole 
compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, especially 
the New Testament, set before us the noblest ideas of attainments 
in holiness, they do not carry it to any extremes, or to a degree 
of strictness unsuitable to human nature. The Gospel does not 
prescribe an unfeeling apathy, or pretend to render us insensible 
to the evils or calamities incident to this present life, but directs 
us where to seek for consolation, and also supports us by its glo>* 
rious promises. We are, indeed, taught to deny ourselves ;'^ but 
the intention is, only that we should endeavour to keep the inferior 
appetites and' passions in due subjection, and that the pleasures 
and interests of the flesh and of the worid should be made to giv« 
way to the duty we owe to God, and to the love of truth, virtue, 
and righteousness, whenever they happen to stand in competition. 
We are required not to make provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof; but neither Jesus Christ nor his apostles have urged 
it upon us as a duty to macerate our bodies with those unnaturaJ 
rigours and austerities, or to chastise them with that bloody dia 
cipline, which superstition has often enjoined imder the pretencs 
of extraordinary mortification and devotion. The Gospel oflers 
no sanction for austerities ; it allows of no partial regarda, no sub- 
stitution of ritual observances in the place of moral duties ; nor 
does it permit zeal for and abtmdaiuse in the discharge of one 
duty, to compensate for the neglect of another. On the contra- 
ry, it insists on universal obedience, and explicitly declares that 
he -who offends in one point is guilty of aU, It enjoins us to 
be hdavenly-minded, and to set our affections on things above, 
yet not so as to neglect the duties and offices ir cumbent upon u* 

• With rcupect to all the Christian precepts relating to self-govcmmeat. 
which arc objected to as harsh and severe, we may observe, that since 
mantcind are npt to indulge their affections and passions for wondly objects 
loo luiirh, and since those are the great obstacles to true piety sndl virtue, 
it wa<i wise and Icind, becoming a divine teacher, in Jesos to prohibit this, 
and to offer tiie strongest motives against it. Without this, his morals vsould 
have been greatly defective, and unsuitable to circumstances of humanity. 
If the author of our religion has more strongly enforced the practice of aetf 
denial than others, it is because he l>eUer knew the necessity of this to po. 
rify the heart, the conversationi aod the coodact He knew, i^sol and he 
tautht, that this life is a state of trial, to prepare us for a better ; and thsrt 
Ood would finally take an account of the secrets of men*s hearts, as wrell as 
of their words and actions. To regtilaf e the thoughts and desires, therefore, 
was necessary, in order to fit mankind lor appearing before their Jodca 
and to qualify them for entering those abodes into which we are told CAen 
sAoll in no wise enter any thing that 4^/U*tk (Rev. xzi. 37.) SiiDp«>o*s 
■videnees, p. 308. "^ 
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We are not commanded abaolalely to quit 
dbe world ; but, which is m mudi nobler attamment, to live above 
the worid while we are in it, and to keep ounelvea free from its 
poUutioDs: not wholly to renounce our present enjoyments, but 
to be moderate in the use of them, and so to u$e thi» world at 
«•# t9 abuMe it* ^ All it requires is, that our liberty degenerate 
ii#t into licentuxuDeas, our amusements into dissipation, our in- 
doitiy into inoesaant toil, our carefulness into extreme anxiety 
and eodlesB solicitude.'* In short, it enjoins every th'uig that can 
ds us good, and it only prohibits every thing that can do us 
hank Coold a Being of infinite benevolence, wisdom, and per^ 
fectioa, do better, or act otherwise consistently with those per- 
feetioeslt 

Vn. Objvctiok 7.— Anne of the moral precepts of Jema 
r/iriat ore treasonable and impraeticable, 

I. An flljection of this kind is made to the prohibition of an- 
ger, XbIL r. 22. ; but the context sbows that the anger here con- 
beoMi m implacable.^ ** There are vices which it may be the 
datf if some to reprimand with sharpness. Our Lord himself 
msiiiimii angry.* Anger, improper in its causa, its object, 
ibsBoer, its season, and its duration, must be that which is 
hm eeBsmred. There are different degrees of anger mentioned, 
mi fnportiottabie punishments annexed to each. Christ thera- 
ka ssKTta, agreeably to other parU of Scripture, that reviling, 
ktnd, variance, wrath, strife, shall exclude from the kingdom 
of Wren t* and that these crimes ^all be punished proportion- 
sUj to their degree of guilt. Bat according to the tenor of the 
GfMpel, ainlol anger unrepented of is here supposed ; for on this 
cou dilioQ an sins, except one, are forgiven.^ The same rettrio- 
tisB nmst be understood respecting other general assertions of 
JesoB, as Matt. z. 33. ; whidi cannot apply to Peter.^ 

2. Hie prec e pt of Jesus to forgive injuries^ has been asserted 

tD be contnury to reason and nature. A few of the most eminent 

Vtlh^n philosophers, however, have given the same direction. It 

is s maxim of Confucius, *' never to revenge injuries." Socrates, 

ia tis conversation with Crito,^ says to him, *' the person, then, 

■^ has received an injury must not return it, as is the <^inion 

tf ibe vulgar." Cicero decIaTes,^ " that nothing is more lauda- 

hk^ BoChins more becoming a great and excellent man, than pla- 

<ab£tj and dcmcncy." Seneca says,"^ "I would pardon anin- 

,^07, even without a. previous benefit from the injurer, but much 

■HR afier iu" He also declares, that '* if the world be wicked, 

«e sfaoukl yet peresvere in well-doing, even amongst evil men." 

Phocion, when going to suffer death unjustly, charged hb son 

vith his last bre»Ath, that he should show no resentment against 

kiiper9eeators.11 

It las, further, been objected to the Christian precept of for- 
^rcaesB, that it is given m a general indefinite way ; whereas 
ftcR are i-rrtain restrictions, without which it would be attended 
«i4 fatal consequences. It must be interpreted consistently with 
vdut Bsmre dictates to be our duty in preserving our reputation, 
Ae^, and property ; and m doing all we can in our several sta^ 
tuos lo hinder all injury and injustice from others as well as our- 
•el«c& " Undoubtedly it must But these exceptions are so 
phin dat they wOl always be supposed, and consequently need 
Mt be specified. The Christian religion makes no alteration in 
Ike natural rights of mankind, nor does it forbid necessary self- 
defence, or> seeing legal redress of injuries, in cases where it 
nay be expedient to restrain violence and outrage. But all the 
cxpBcatiotts it gives of the duty of forgiveness are consistent with 
dKse. For the substance of what it recommends relates chiefly 
Is the temper of the mind ; that we be ready to pass by small 
AsotB, and not forward to execute private revenge, and that we 
becmd&d in interpreting tiie designs and actions of those who 
^■e OS. This will engage us to forgive, while there is yet lit- 
tle t» be forgiven ; and thus will prevent the occasion of addi- 
tisari injuries. The Gospel proposes the example of the Supreme 
Bemg, in his conduct to sinful men, as the general rule of our 
lonty and forbearance ; and enjoins forgiveness and sincere re- 
condliation, in case of repentance and reformation, and receiving 
into full fovour.i^ That we do not demand rigorous satisfaction 
ai odier cases, and that we still preserve benevolent affections to- 

• Tbe sabjecl of the sbovenoticed objection is ftiHy considered in Mr. 
^■soo's Intemal sod Presomptive Evidences of Christianity, pp. 298—303. 

«)fatt V 23, 21. * Mark iii. &. z. 14. 

• lCor.vl.iaGaLv.2. ^ ^^ • Matt xil.3l. 32. ^ ^^^ , 
« Heweome's Obs«rv. pan i. ch. 1. sect 9. Blair's Paraph, of Christ's 

tvaisa on the Mount. .... 
« Uriie xviL 3, 4. Matt vi. 14, 16. • Sect x. 

1* 1»e BeneZetts, eh. viil. 14. De Irs, book H. eh. 31. 
u 9ea ^too Ptalareh de Ira eohibends. Marc. Antonin. de Vita sua, book 
vfl. aeel. VL Bmlar's 8lh and 9th Sermons. Tbe Rambler, vol. iv. No. 196. 
'•LdMZv0 3.4. 



wards an unrelenting enemy. And a man may really fc xgive an 
injury, so far as it is personal, while his relation to society may 
oblige him, for the genera] good, to prosecute the offender. '^ 

3. Against the injunction to love our enemies^^ it has been 
argued, " if love carry with it complacence, esteem, anil friendship, 
and these are due to all men, what distinction can we then make 
between the best and the worst of men ^' ' Rut a love of esteem 
and complacence can never be intende<l by ChrisL whose design 
was to recommend the abhorrence of all vice, while he enknns 
good-will to persons of every character. In all moral writings, 
whether ancient or modem, love generally signifies, what it does 
in this precept of Christ, benevolence and good-will ; which may 
be exercised by kind actions towards those whom we cannot es- 
teem, and whom we are even obliged to punish, A parent exer- 
cises this towards a wicked and disobedient child ; and it is this 
love which Jesus recommends, from the motive of resemblance 
to our heavenly Father." '^ 

4. Tbe commandment of Jesus, ^ to love ourneigfabomr as our- 
selves,'' is also objected to, as unreasonable, and impossible to be 
observed.i' 

'* Loving, as we have just noticed, in moral writings usually 
signifies bcnevolonce and good-will expressing itself in the con- 
duct Christ thu8 explains loving our neighbour as ourselves to 
the biwyjer who uskcd him the meaning of it, by the beautiful 
parable of the compassionate Samaritan.'^ The precept we arc 
considering may he understood, (1.) As requiring that we have 
the same kind of affection to our fellow-creature as to ourselves, 
disposing^ us to prevent his misery and to consult his happiness 
as well as our own. This principle will be an advocate within 
our own breasts for our fellow-creatures in all caaes of competi- 
tion and interference between them and us, and hinder men from 
being too partial to themselves. This inward temper is the onljr 
eflbctual security for our performing the several offices of kind- 
ness which we owe to our fellow-creatures. (S.) It may require 
that we love our neighbour in some certain proportion as we 
love ourselves. A man's character cannot be determined by tJie 
love he bears to his neighbour, considered absolutely, but princi- 
pally by the proportion which this bean to self-love ; for when 
the one overbalances the other, and infhiences the conduct, that 
denominates the character either selfish or benevolent ; and a 
comparison is made in this precept between self-love and the love 
of our neighbour. The latter, then, must bear some proportion 
to the foruier, aud virtue consists in the due proportion. We 
have no measure by which to judge cf the degree of affections 
and principles of action, considered in themselves. This must be 
determined by the actions they produce. A competent provision 
for self has a reasonable bound. When this is complied with, 
the more care, and thought, and property, persons employ in do- 
ing good to their fellow-creatures, the nearer they come to thf 
law of perfection, * Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' 
(3.) The words may be understood of an equality of affection 
Yet still a person would, in &ct, and ought to be, much more 
taken up and employed about himself and his own concerns, than 
about others and their interests. For besides the one common 
afifection towards himself and his neighbour, he would have seve- 
ral other particular affections, passions, and appetites, which he 
could not possibly feel in common both for himself and others. 
From hence it follows, that though there were an equality of 
affection to both, yet regard to ourselves would be more preva* 
lent than attention to othera and their concerns. And it ought 
to be so, supposing still the equality of affection commanded ; 
because each per*«on is in a peculiar manner intrusted with him- 
self, and therefon* «arc of his own interests and conduct particu- 
larly belong to each. Besides, moral obligation can extend no 
further than to natural possibility. Now we have a perception 
of our own interests, like consciousness of our own existence 
which we always carry about with us, and which, in its continu 
ation, kind, and degree, seems impossible to be felt in resi)ect to 
the intoreHU of others. Therefore, were we to love our neigh- 
bour in the same degree (so far as this is possible) as we love 
ourselves, yet the care of ourselves would not be neglccled. The 
temper and conduct to which due love of our neigbours wouU 
lead us is described in 1 Cor. xiii. A really good man had rathe? 
be deceived than be suspicious ; had rather forego his known 
right than run the hazard of doing even a hard thing. l%e in- 
fluence of this temper extends to every difierent relation and cir- 
cumstance of life, so as to render a man better. Reasonable good- 
»• Foster asainst Tlndal, pp. 267—961 . Ux rrlit. CTirirtlanHy as Old a« ths 
Creation, p. 340. . . . ^ «^. 

>« Matt. V. 43—46. *• Chns iaoKy Ae. p. 3li) 

«• Foster against Tindal, pp. 261— i 64. Bateuy's sermons, vol I. serin. U 
i^ Matt xix. 19. Luke xiftT, Ac. Levtt. xTx. ITiia 3*. Deut. z. IT- If. 
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«rill, and rifht behavioor, towsids our feUow-creatnres, are in a 
manner tAe same ; only that the fonner expresses the principle 
as it is in the mind , the latter, the principle as it were become 
extemaL**' 

The precepts, to do to others as we would have them do to 
us,' and to love our neighbour as ourselves, are not merely intel- 
ligible and comprehensive rule«, but they also furnish the means 
of determining the particular cases which are included under 
them. In any instance of his conduct to another, if a man sin- 
oordy asks himself, what he could reasonably desire that person 
should do to him, or how he himself would wish to be treated in 
the same circumstances, his own mind will present a proper rule 
of action in that instance. These precepts are likewise useful 
mearu of moral improvement, and afford a good test of a person^s 
progress in benevolence. For as it requires practice and moral 
discernment to apjdy them properly to particular cases, the more 
aptly and expeditiously any one does this, the greater must be 
his proficiency in disinterested kindness. 

The excellence and utility of these moral maxims have en- 
gaged the sages of the East to adopt them. In the lables, or ami- 
cable instructions, of Veshnoo-Sarma, is the following sentiment : 
*' He who regards another's wife as his mother; another's goods 
as clods of earth ; mid all mankind at himtelfy is a philosopher.'*' 
And Confucius has this precept, ^ Use others as you desire to be 
used yourself."* 

5. The command of God, that we believe in Jesus Christ,* and 
the sanctions by which it is enforced, '* he that believeth and t> 
baptized shall be sttved^ but he that beHeveth not shall be con' 
demnedf^^ have been objected against by Mr. TindaL He says 
'* Faith, considered in itself, can neither be a virtue, or a vice ; 
because men can no otherwise believe than as things appear to 
them."' '* Yet that they appear in such a particular manner to 
the understanding may be owing entirely to themselves." Now 
let it be particularly observed, that it is nowhere said or insinu- 
ated in the New Testament, that those shall be condemned for un- 
belief wlio never heard the Gospel, or who never had it laid be- 
fore them with proper evidence. On the contrary, the whole 
spirit of Christianity teaches, that where there is no law there is 
no transgression, and that sin is not imputed where there is no 
law.s It declares that God is no respecter of persons, but in 
every nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him.^ All threatenings must be understood of un- 
believers who had suHicient light and evidence offered to them, 
and who, through inattention, neglect, wilful prejudice, or from 
corrupt passions snd views, have rejected it, as Christ says, John 
iii. 19. XV. 22. Nothing can be more reasonable, than that those 
who wilfully refuse the light that would direct and comfort them 
should suffisr the natural consequences of such refusaL This is 
agreeable to the usual government of God in the natural and mo- 
ral world. 10 The sanctions with which our Lord enforces die 
precept of faith in him, though generally applied to a future judg- 
ment, do not appear to have any relation to it ; but only to the 
admission of the Christian converts into the Christian church, 
after Christ's ascension, upon the same terms as he admitted 
them himself. Jesus here, upon leaving the world, gives his apos- 
ties the same power which he himself had exercised, and orders 
them to use it in the same manner. *< He that believeth not, 
sliaU be condemned^ or accountable for his sins. This answers 
to the denunciation which Christ had often made against those 
who should not receive him ; *< that they should die in their sins." 
Thus John iii. 18, 19. What this damnation or condemnation 
was, we see, John viii. 24. ** ye shall die in your sins." The 
same appears to be the sense df John xz. S3. Matt. xvL 19. All 
these texts declare, that upon the first receiving the Christian re- 
ligion, Christ, and his apostles in Ms name, f'trgave those that 
believed and were baptized ; and what was then done here would 
he confirmed in heaven. But they have no relation to their con- 
demnation or acquittal at the day of judgment ; at which time 
every man will be judged according to his works, and according 
to what he has recaved."'' 

« Bp. Buller's SermoDS, Ni). 12. (Works, vol I. pp. 204—217.) HarUey 
en Mso, psrt li. ch. 2. prop. .ia 

• Mstt vfl. 12. a WllkiiiiiV tranclaUon, p. 287. 

• Chinese Book of Bfaslm*. 3d aasslcal Book, article 12. Du Halde's 
Uistoiy ofCbins, voL Iii. p. 316. edition 1741. 

• 1 JofaB iii. S3. John vi. 29. • Mark xvi. 16. 

t Ohrlsdsnitv as 01d,aath« Creadon, p. 51. In " Christianity not foonded 
on AmBSBt,'^ Is the same objection, pp. 8. 17, 18 ; thouch the author rea- 
sons ID the manner here stated In answer to it in p. 64. orhls own book. ^ 

• Bomaiis iv. Ifi. v. la • 1 Cor. v. 12. Acts x. 34, 86. 
•* Leeehmao's Sarmons, vol. 11. sermon 23. p. SMOi Ac. 

^ M Bmi Mord«^al'8 LcUots, the 7th, p. 847. CampbeU la loc. Foster»8 
••nMiis. vol Hi. sermon 9. oo^ Moralhy of Fkith; also, 1 Oor. xv. 17. 
t i i yi n iiSi SvidtDtss, pp. 961-^il 



Vni. Objkction 8. — Christianity produca a timid poMtht 
spirit^ and al90 entirely ooerhoka the generous sentiments of 
friendship and patriotism, 

AvBwiB* — 1. Itisa peculiar ieature of Christiaiimonditf, that 
it entirely omits precepts founded on falsa principleo, thooe which 
recomm^ fictitious virtues ; which, however admired and cele- 
brated, are productive of no salutary efiects, and, m fitct, are iw 
virtues at all. Valour, for instance, is for the most port constitu- 
tional, and so fieir is it from producing any salutary efiects, by in- 
troducing peace, order, or happbess into society, that it is thr 
usual perpetrator of all the violences, which, fi-om retaliated in 
juries, distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. It is 
the chief instnunent which ambition employs in her unjust pur- 
suits of wealth and power, and is therefore so much extolled b> 
her votaries. It was, indeed, congenial with the religion of pagans, 
whose gods were for the most part deceased heroes, supposed to 
be exalted to heaven as a reward for the repines, murders, adul- 
teries, and other mischiefe, which they had perpetrated upon 
earth ; and therefore, with them, this was the first of virtues, and 
had even engrossed the denomination of virtue to itself. But 
Christians are so far from being allowed to injlict evil, that they 
are forbid even to resist it; that is, to repel one .outrage (^ 
another ;'•' they are so far from beuig encouraged to revenue in- 
juries, that one of their first duties is to forgive them ; so far firom 
being incited to destroy their enemies, that they are commanded 
to love them and serve them to the utmost of their power, and to 
overcome evil with good. With reference to this pacific disposi- 
tion of Christianity, a celebrated sceptic'^ oi the eighteenth cen- 
tury objected, that a state composed of real Christians could not 
subsist. We may, however, usk, in the words of on acute ob- 
server of human nature, whom no one will charge with credufitj 
or superstition ; " Why not ? Citizens of this profession would 
have a dear knowledge of their sevenil duties, and a great zeal to 
fulfil them : they would have a just notion of the right ofnatU" 
ral defence ; and the more they thought they owed to refigion, 
the more sensible they would be of what they owed to their coon- 
tiy. The principles of Christianity, deeply engraven upon the 
heart, would be infinitely more powerful than the false honour of 
monarehies, the human virtues of republics, and thie servile fear 
of despotic states.'*'^ The same author also mentions it as ** on 
admirable thing, that the Christian religion, which seems to have 
for its object only the felicity of another life, does also constitiite 
our happiness in this."'^ 

But though Christianity exhibits no commendation of fictitioiia 
virtues, it is so far from generating a timid spirit, that, on the con- 
trary, it forms men of a singular cast ; some would say, oi a sin- 
gular courage. ** It teaches them to be afraid of offending God 
and doing injury to man ; but it laboura to render them superior 
to every other fear. They must carry on a constant war against 
evil ; but * the weapons of their warikre are not camaL' Was it 
a timid character which Christ designed to form, when he sent 
his disciples through all the world to propagate his religion? 
They were to penetrate into every country ; they were to addreos 
men of every nation, and tongue, and language ; they were to 
expose themselves to himger and nakedness, to ridicule and in- 
sult, to persecution and death. None of these things must deter 
them : they must be daily speaking the word of life, however it 
may be received, and to whatever dangera it may expose them. 
They must hazard all for the propagation of truth and righteoue- 
ness in the worid. The lives of Christians have, in numberless 
instances, displayed the efficacy of these divine principles. Can 
such instances of active exertion, of persevering labour, of patient 
suffering, be adduced, as those which have been displayed by the 
disciples of Jesus Christ ? That they make not the noise of thoee 
that sack cities, and desolate countries, and spread far and wide 
the work of destruction, is certainly not to their dispraise. Their 
method of reforming the world, and meliorating the condition of 
man, b not by brute force^ but by implxnting in the soul the 
sentiments of knowledge and of goodness : the fruit will be cer- 
tain felicity. Christianity does all her work, and eflects oil her 

t« Matt. V. 39. It Is, however, to be obserred that this precept applies or «n* 
dpaily to thoee who are persecuted for riKhteoaaness* sake. Let such Wve 
the jodgmentof their caose to Him, for whose sake they miffer. It is alec 
to be recollected that this precept of Jesas Christ was designed chiefly lo 
correct the mistaken noCkm of the Jews in his time, who thought (hat erery 
outrage shonld be resented to the utmost, and thus the spirit of hatred and 
strife was fostered. See some ezcsQent observations on this possoce of 
Scripture, In Bp. PtNrteas's Lectures on the Gospel of Bfatthew, voO. pp 
154,165. 

» M. Bayle. 

t« MoDtesqoleii, Bsprit ds Lois, livre xxiv, eh. 6. ((EuvTes, torn. B. p. 254 
edit. Parts, im.) Sssalsoch. Iii. pp. 2B0,»1. *^ 
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» by meajoB ciprinciplet ; ihe employs and she permits 
00 other war hesides.**^ 

Air^vxK. 1. With rq^ to that part of the objection which 
B founded on the sileiice of the Gospel concerning friendship,-*- 
^ which tenns is nmially understood a mutual attachment sub- 
aisdng between two personit, and founded on a similarity of dis- 
poBtioD, win, suid manners) ; whence it is insinuated that Chris- 
tiamtj affijfds no countenance to private friendship ; various 
otiB&ctory resoons may be assigned why Jesus Christ did not 
enact any laws, nor give, like some of the ancient philosophers, 
professed dieqaiaitions concerning friendship. In the first place, 
a pure and mncere firiendship must, from its very nature, be en- 
tirely a matter <^ c^hoice ; and from its delicacy, it is refuctant of 
the vci} iffearance of compulsion. Besides, it depends upon 
nmbxity otdiapoeitioii, upon coincidence of sentiment and affeo- 
Mk, aad, ia short, upon such a variety of drcumstancea which 
axe not vilim our control or choice, that perhaps the greater part 
of oHBkiBd peas through life without having enjoyed fiiendahip 
ta 9M^ perfection of which we may suppose it capable. Nor 
if lb could be accomplished, would it be ^vourable to the gene- 
nliBtse sad happiness. Such strong partial attachments usually 
'W^ecBona to prefer their friends to the public Friendships of 
dtfiiod have subeisted among savages and robbers. Theseus 
ajnrithons, whom modem sceptics have produced as ap- 
^kakA instances, were equally remarkable for friendship, rapes, 
mi fkada. Socfa attachments are hurtful to society and to man- 
ind: they weaken public virtue and general charity. Ashow- 
efer mankind are prone to form them, it would have been a 
defect in the Christian religion, had it enjoined or even recom- 
BKDded firiondship in this extreme. Accordingly the Gospel sets 
■idi attachments -very low, as consistent with the lowest selfish- 
nesL ffye do ^ood to them toho do good to you, vAo/ thmnk 
iateye ? l>o not even the pubUcan* the tame ? (Matt. v. 46.) 
On all these accounts, therefore, it was unnecessary for Christ 
to enact laws on the subject of firiendship, which, indeed, could 
Bst possibly be the object of a divine command ; for such laws 
■BSt have been entirely beyond the reach of ordinary practice, 
sal «a a subject in its nature totally incompatible with restraint. 
Tk propriety, therefore, of such an omission will be evident to 
f(By one who candidiy considers the nature of the temper and 
&poation enjoined by the Gospel. If the end ofitM command- 
memt be (as we know is the case) charity out of a pure heart 
ad faith unfeigned^ and charity of the most enlarged and difiu* 
■ve kind, Christianity would long before this time have been 
darged with inconsistency by its adversaries, if any bws had 
been made either directly or by consequence confining its exer- 
dse. Indeed, it would not have been prudent to have expressed 
in^ Gospel any particular approbation of friendship. *' It might 
ksne inflamed that propensity to it which nature had already 
Bale nfficiently strong, and which the injudicious encomiums 
if kslhen moralists had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
feeigll CNir divine lawgiver showed his wisdom, equally in what 
he cigsiDed, and what he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, what 
iwp^in philosopher ever knew, where to be silent, and where 
la ipeak. It was not his intention, it was indeed far below his 
dig^, to say fine things upon popular subjects ; pleasing per- 
il^ to a few, but utterly useless to the bulk of mankind. Hit 
dipcSi was of a much more important and extensive nature : to in- 
edcate the plain, humble, practical duties of piety and morality ; 
the dmies that were of universal concern and indispensable obli- 
pfiflOfSDch as were essentially necessary to our well-being in this 
Sfe, aid oor everlasting happiness m the next. Now, the 
aaoBest admirers of friendship cannot pretend to raise it into a 
Aif, much less a duty of this high rank. It is a delightful, it is 
« aisUe, it ia often a laudable attachment : but it is not a ne- 
eesHv ieq[uisiite, either to the present welfare or the future snlva- 
fioBtf mankind in general, and, consequently, is not of sufHdent 
apatnce to deserve a distinct place in the Christian system.*'* 
Bit though the Gospel makes no specific provision for friend- 
sk^ (and, as we have seen, for good reasons^, yet it does not 
fBokibit that connection : on the contrary, it is expressly sanc- 
tkaed by the example of Christ, whose chosen friend and com- 
■aaion was the beloved apostle John, and whose friendship for 
kaitha, Mary, Lazarus, and others, the evangelical historians 
have delineated in the most amiable manner. ^ If he had his 
kloied companion and firiend, we cannot surely be acting con- 
bay to bis sentiments, if we also have ours ;" but let us take 
keed what choice we make. Ye are myfriendt, says Christ, if 

IB BO WHATtOBTXK I COXM^KD TOU. (John XV. 14.) On the 

■ Bofoe*! EaKj on tbe Divine Authority of tlie New Testainent, p. 220. 
* Bp. Porteas's Sennoos, vol I. p. 438. 



contrary, the friendihip of the world it enmity with God: who- 
Moever therefore will be a friend of the world, it the enemy of 
God. (James iv. 4.) 

AxswiB. — 3. Equally satis£u;toiy reasons may be assigned 
for the silence of the Got^l with sespect to patriotiom / which 
(it has been asserted) Jesus Christ has now here taught or enforced 
by precept or by example. 

What is patriotism 1 — ^The love of our country. But what 
love ? The bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the time of 
Jesus Christ, which impelled them to abominate every other 
nation as accursed, and to refuse to render them even the slightest 
good office 1 — ^The proud love displayed by the Greeks, which 
despised the rest of mankind as ignorant barbarians 1 — The am- 
bitious love of conquest, that predominated among the Koinanfi, 
and stimulated them to enslave the world ? — ^That selfish love, so 
much vaunted of in modem times, which leads men to seek the 
aggrandizement of their country, regardless of the morality of the 
means by which that aggrandizement is to be accomplished ; 
which fosters party-spirit, engenders strife and every evil passion, 
encourages slavery, and excites one part of the human race to 
murder and extirpate the other 1 — No. Of this spirit Chris- 
tianity knows nothing. ** Patriotism is that Christian love which, 
whii'e it respects as sacred theinghta and the welfai'e of zte^j 
land, o/ Ev KR T foieign individual, teaches us to manifest within 
the limits of juntior Hjtecial afifection to our own country, in pro- 
portion to the special ties by which vje are united with the region 
that gives us birth. If our Lord, then, inculcated by his otk n 
lips, or by the pen of his apostles, the universal obligation of jus- 
tice and love : if, in regulating the exercise of justice and love, 
he pronounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinful when 
directed against tlie Brethren ;' that while we do good unto all 
men J we are bound tpecially to do good unto them who are of 
the household if faith :^ that affection of more than ordinary 
strength is mutuaUy to be evinced between husbands and wiveti, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters : He has decided thai 
every additional tie, by which man is connected with nuui, is an 
obligation to additional love : He haa established the duty of pu- 
triotistUf by establishing the very principle from which the duty 
necessarily flows. If He bore, with unwearied patience, htttre<i 
and contempt, and persecution unto death, from hts Jewish adver- 
saries ; if he mourned with the most tender sympathy over the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem ;^ if He repeated, at a second 
risk of his life, his efforts for the conversion of his countrymen 
the Nazarenes ;*^ by his own conduct he sanctioned patriotism, 
by his conduct he exemplified it, by his own conduct he com- 
manded it."'' And the example, which Jesus Christ thus gave 
in his own person, we find, was followed by his apostles, who, 
both before and afler his crucifixion, first and principally laboured 
to propagate the Gospel among their own people, the Jews. 
Even Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, when he entered 
into those places where the Jews resided, first directed his labours 
to them ; and such was his patriotiam, that he conld not only 
say. My hearths detire and prayer to God for lorael it, that 
they might be tuved (Rom. x. 1.) ; but, with a love as ardent 
as it was pure, he also declared, / could with myteff accurted 
from Chritt, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh, who are fsraelitet, (Rom. ix. 8, 4.) 

Nor is the Old Testament history destitute of instances of the 
noblest and most disinterested patriotism. Of all the examples 
recorded either in ancient or modem history, whether sacred or 
profane, it will be difficult to find one surpassing that of the illus- 
trious Hebrew legislator, Moses. His attachment to the people 
over whom he presided presents his (harmter in a most amiable 
point of view. When the displeasure of the Almighty was mani- 
fested against them, afler their idoIatrouB conduct at Mount Si- 
nai, how forcibly did he intercede in their favour ! Fet now, if 
thou wilt forgive their sine ; . . . . and if not,l>lot me, J pray 
thee, out of thy book, which thou hast written, (£xod« xxxii. 
32.) On another occasion, when it is related that the Almighty 
threatened the destruction of the Israelites, and even offered to 
make of him a greater nation and mightier than they, how nobly 
did he sacrifice every view, which ambition might have suggested 
to him, to the love of God and to the love of his people ! After 
powerfully interceding from various considerations, that they 
might again be forgiven, he obtained this answer to his supplica- 
tions, / have pardoned, according lo thy -vord, (Num. xiv 
20.) It were not difiicult to adduce numerous additional in 

» 1 Cor. vl 8. * C3«l. vi. 10. See also Rom. ut. 1-a x. 1. xL 14. 

• Matt XJdii. 37. Luke xiu. 34. xix. 41, 42. 

• Luke iv. 16— 3a Matt. xiii. 64. Mnrk vi. 1-6. 

« Oiabome'8 Sermons on ChrU< iaii MoraUtv, p. 2B0. The whole ofhis fiwr 
teentband fifteenth discourses is particularly wrtl^^of pjrr * 
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ttamsM from the Old Tettementy especiaUj from the book of 
Psalms. (See a beautiful and affecting passage breathing the 
purest patriotism in Psal. cxxxTiL 4, 6^ So fiir, indeed, was an 
attachment to the country, in whidi Providence has placed us, 
inculcated among the Jews, that they were required, wh^n taken 
captive te another land, to week the peace of the city whither they 
were carried away captives, and to pray unto the Lovtt for it : 
foVi adds the prophet Jeremiah, in the peace there'*/ ye shuli 
have peace^ (Jer. xxix. 7.)» 

IVue patriotism is never at variance with true morality, and 
the moral character is not complete without it. A strict perform* 
ance of our duty to the community of which we form a part, and 
to the government under which we live, iiivnivcu no infringement 
of ouir private duties, or of our duty to our fe!low-men : each is 
sufficiently 4iatine^ and each ought to be inviolably ol>8erved. 
He is seldom found to be a good parent, brother, or friend, who 
neglects his duty to the public and to tlie government ; and he 
cannot be a good patriot who neglects any civil, social, or rela- 
tive duty. *' It is not natural for a Christian to enter into the anti- 
pathies, or to embroil himself in the contentions of a nation, how- 
ever he may be occasionally drawn into tliem. His soul is much 
more in its element, when breathing aAer the present and future 
happiness of a world. In undertakings, both public and private, 
which tend to alleviate the miseries, and enlarge the comforts of 
human life, Christians have ever been foremost ; and when they 
have conceived themselves lawfully called, even into the field of 
battle, they have not been wanting in true bravery. But the hero- 
ism, to which they principally aspire, \b of another kind : it is 
that of subduing their own spirit, dtting go<xl sigainst evil, seeking 
the present and eternal good of thttse who bate them, and laying 
down their lives, if required, for the name of the Lord Jesus.'* 

IX. Objection 9.— TA« Bible w the most immoral book in 
the world, 

Aif swsR. — ^This assertion was first promulgated by the author 
of the Age of Reason, and it has been repeated in a thousand 
different forms in those publications which have since been issued 
from the press by the opposers of revelation. In refutation of 
this assertion, it is sufficient to refer to the view already exhi- 
bited in the preceding pages of the morality of the Old and New 
Testaments.^ It is readily admitted that the Old Testament does 
relate immoral actions; and every impartial history of mankind 
must do the same. The question b, whether they be so related 
as to leave a favourable impression upon the mind of a serious 
reader. If so, and if tho Bible be the immoral book which it is 
asserted to be, how is it that the reading of it should have re- 
claimed millions from immorality 1 — a fiu^t that is too notorious 
to be denied by impartial observers. Every man residing in a 
Christian country will acknowledge (unless he have an end to 
answer in saying otherwise) that those people who read the 
Bible, believe its doctrines, and endeavour to form their lives by 
its precepts, are the most sober, upright, and useful members of the 
community ; and that those, on the other hand, who discredit the 
Bible, and renounce it as the rule of their lives, are, generally 
speaking, addicted to the grossest vices; such as profane swear- 
ing, lying, drunkenness, and lewdness. It is surely very singu- 
lar, that men by regarding an immoral book should learn to prac- 
tise morality ; and that others by disregarding it should learn the 
contrary. How is it, inde<>d, that the principles and reasonings 
of infidels, though frequently accompanied with great natural 
and acquired abilities, are seldom known to make any impression 
on sober people t Is it not because the men and their communi- 
cations are known 1 How is it that so much is made of the falls 
of Noah, Lot, David, Jonah, Peter, and others'! The same 
things in heathen philosophers, or modem unbelievers, would 
be passed over without notice. All the declamations of our ad- 
versaries on these subjects plainly prove that such instances with 
us are more ting^lar than with them. With us they are occa- 
sional, and afford matter for deep repentance; with tliem they 
are habitual, and furnish employment in the work of palliation. 
The spots on the garments of a child attract attention ; but the 
ftlthy condition of the animal that wallows in the mire is disre- 
garded, as being a thing of course. The morality, such as it is, 
which is found among deists, amounts to notliing more than a 
little ©cterior decorum. They expUcithj deny that there is any 
thing criminal in a -wicked intention.^ The great body of these 
writers pretend to no higher motives than a regard to their safety, 
Jiterest, or reputation. Actions procetnling from these principles 

« Take on the Duties of Religion and Morality, as inculca'ed in the Holy 
Hcriptores, pp. 195—198. 

• See pp. 146, 147. and 152-1S6. Mwta. 

• Volnoy's Law of Nature, p. la Bee also p. 26. tupra. 



must not only be destitute of virtue, bat wretchedly defective a* 
to their influence on the well-being of sodety. If the heart be 
inclined towards God, a sober, righteous, and godly life becomes 
a matter of choice ; but that which is performaJ, not for its owd 
sake, but from fear, interest, or ambition, will extend no fiurthei 
than the eye of man can follow it. In domestic life it will be 
but Uale regarded ; and in retirement not at all. Such, in fact, 
is the character of infidels. " Will you dare to assert," asya 
Linguet, a French writer, in an address to Voltaire, '* that it is 
in philoi^ophic families we are able to look for models of filial 
respect, conjugal love, sincerity in friendship, or fideli^ among 
domestics ** Were you disposed to do so, would not your own 
conscience, your own experience, suppress the &lsehood, even 
before your lips could utter itt"-* 

Much, however, of the immoral statements which are asserted 
to exist in the Bible is founded on a -wilful inattention to the 
wide difference that subsists between ancient and modem man- 
ners. Tlie characteristic distinction of modem manners is, the 
free intercourse of the two sexes in the daily commerce of life 
and conversation. Hence the peculiar system of modem man- 
ners; — Whence that system of decorum, delicacy, and modesty 
(founded on the morality of Scripture) which belong entirely to « 
this relation of the sexes, and to the state of society in whidi it 
exists. But in the ancient world there was nothing of this in- 
tercourse. Women were either wholly shut up, as among the 
Asiatics of all ages ; or "were skives, handmaids, and inferiors, ajs 
among the Jews, and in the patriarchal ages ; or, by the e^ct 
of custom (as despotic as positive Uiw), they could not converse 
or go abroad but witli their own immediate family, as among the 
Greeks and Romans. Kence what we call and feel to be deli- 
cacy and modesty, and the whole system resulting from &em, 
had no existence among such nations. Men wrote only to men ; 
laws were given only to men ; history was read only by men. 
Every thing was called by the name origmally affixed to it; and 
as such names had no adjunctive signification, arising only from 
the intercoufM of the sexes, they excited ideas of indelicacj 
or immodesty no more than similar names excite such ideas 
among the naked Indians. And hence, as a profound criUc^ 
long ago remarked, there is the same difference between the free 
language of Scripture and the firee language of the Greek and 
Roman writers, as there is between the nakedness of a courtesan 
and the nakedness of an Indian. 

All tliingt -whatsoever ye vfould that men thotUd do to you^ 
{to ye even so to them. — Love your enemies ; bles9 them that 
curse you ; do good to them that hate you ; and pray for thens 
that despitefully use you and persecute yon, — The grace of 
Gotl, -which bringeth salvation to all men^ hath appeared g 
teaching us, that denying ungodliness and -worldly lust*, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this prewent 
•world,^ 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge o€ 
the falsehood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the Bible 
is the most immoral book in the world.^ — " The Gospel," says 
the profomid and penetratmg Locke, whom no one will accuse 
of enthusiasm, " contains so perfect a body of ethics, that reason 
may be excused from the inquiry, since she finds men's duty 
clearer and easier in revelation than in herBelf."B 

X. Objection 10. — TVie Bible inculcates a aprrit ofinioie^ 
ranee and persecution, 

AirswEB. — ^The ancient adversaries of the Gospel, as well as 
their more modem copyists, have represented the religion of Jesos 
Clurist as of an unsocial, unsteady, surly, and solitary complexion, 
tending to destroy every other but itself. And it must be owned 
that it does tend to destroy every other, in the same manner as 
truth in every subject tends to destroy falsehood, that is, by ra* 
tional conviction. The samo objection might be urged against 
the Newtonian philosophy, which destroyed the Cartesian &-> 
bles, or against the Copemican system, because the visions of 
Ptolemy and Tycho-Brahe vanished before it. The sun extin- 
guishes every inferior lustre. And the glimmering lamps of 
human knowledge, lighted up by the philosophers, served, in- 
deed, to conduct them as a light shining in a dark place; bat 
this must naturally be sunk in a superior lustre, when the Sod 
of righteousness should arise. The Gospel, therefore, b so un- 

• Linguet was sn admirer of Voltaire ; but disapprpTed of his opposition 
to Christianity. See his Review of that aui}K>r's wbrlis, p. 264. Fuller'ib 
Gospel its own Witness, pp. 72. 74, 75. 

• Dr. Bentley. • Matt vh. li v. 44 Tit. II 11, 12L 

^ Concerning the contradicttons to moralitv, which are fidsely ailef«6 to 
exist In the Scriptures, see voL i. part II. book li. chap. tx. sect. v. 

• Locke's Letter to Mr. Blolyneujc, a o. 1696. Works, voL tv. p. aS7. 4ls 
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aodaUe as to diaendii enor, witk which hum iocoa^Mttihle ■■ 
bght with darimeas. But it is endent to any one who will 
cafani/ ezamiiie the Bible, that its pages do not inculcate any 
nch thing as a spirit of intolerance and peraecution.i 

It is wdl known that the Jews, who were distinguished for 

their spiritual pvide and bigotry, and who regarded otiber nations 

with an almoat abaolute intolerance, were never more strongly 

iBBzk^ by these diaracteristics than at the time when Jesus 

Christ appeared. Even the apostles were not exempted from a 

•hare of this chniactar. Matter, said John, we taw otu catting 

•Hi devUa in thj/ name, and we forbad him, becaute he folloxv* 

«th net -snih »#. And Jetns taid unto him. Forbid him not ; 

for ke that » nst againtt uo it for ut. Again, John and James, 

moved wilk indignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan 

Ullage, Wj m mj they declined to receive their Master, said unto 

bim, Lsrdf-ailr thou that we command ^re to come down from 

bcirceii, wad cemeunte them, as EJiae did? But he turned and 

rdntked tiem, and taid, Te know not what manner of tpirit 

if€ arttf. F^ the Son of man it not come to dettroy men* 9 

feet, ba to earoe them, 80 intolerant was the wit even of the 

bdsiej&c^de, and so benevolent was that of Uhrist In this 

ostBB, tben, and at this period, was Christ bom and educated. 

Bbl iuSBad of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intole- 

mtt nd lagotry, he taught, in all inttancet, their odiousness 

ai fdb; and enjoined, vrith respect to every subject and per- 

M, Jhe most ahaohite moderation, fiberality, and candour; — not 

adeed the frahkmable liberality of licentious men in modem 

tBs, a profc— ed indifference to troth and holiness ; — but a be- 

sefokst and catholic spirit towards every man, and a candid and 

JBit one towBzds every argument and opinion. Distinctions of 

sadooa, aecta^ or party, as such, were to him nothing; distinct 

tioas of troth and frlsehood, right and wrong, were to him every 

&u^. Accocding to this scheme, he framed his instructions and 

ys hie ; and the same catholic spirit and freedom from intole- 

OBce cfaaradeiiia the vrritings of his apostles. 

Tbe modecatkm of pagan govemments, and their liberality in 

goating ontlfnitfd indulgence to the different modes of wonhip 

thst ohiainfd amcmg the heathens, have been magnified by the 

3f|suiis of CThiistianity, and eulogixed as if univeraid liberty had 

bes allowed, without any restraint upon the open or secret 

padioes of men in the exercise of religion. But this representa< 

liiii is quite contrary to the troth. The Roman government, in 

its ropprgasion of the Bacchanalian mysteries (which were in&- 

■sni fiv their voluptuousness and debaucheries), conducted 

Ok^ oolely bff the maxim* of civil policy, without any regard 

to the religious pretexts of the worshippers.' And 

;an be more injurious to the religion of Christ than the 

iggoation which one infidel repeats after anothnr, that 

for religion was indebted for its first rise to the 

i system ; whereas the very reverte is the real troth, as 

Bi|^ be proved by many frbcts recorded in hirtory. To instance 

ea^tfew: — die Athenians allowed no alteration whatever in 

ife Rfigion of their ancestors;^ and therefore Socrates suffered 

dsstb, if a metter-forth of ttrange godo,^ in the same dty of 

rtrtmt m which, four hundred and fifry years afterwarda, Paul 

sf TarsBs wna diargod vrith the same crime, by certain philo* 

mpkero of the JSpicvreane and of the Stoics, becaute he 

preeekedtmi9 them Jerue and the returrection, (Acts zvti 18.) 

But vroe a sunilar severity to be employed hj any Christian 

iftrte, it would he imputed not merely to the pohcy of governors, 

te ts die teanper of priests. The odious bigotry of Antlochos 

^jpr»*«fft« (1 Mace L 41.) vrin not easily escape the recollection 

<C fliy, bat of tfaoee who vriU impute no friult nor arraign any 

CSS, exeept it be found to involve in its consequences the 

fiUi of reveided rehgion. Had the law of the twelve tables at 

BsBs,wfai<di pn^iibited the worship of new or foreign gods,^ 

red as the edict of a Christian prince, the loudest 

I would have been uttered against the spirit of bigotry 

bf Wbkfa it waa fictatsd. And if the demolition of the temple 

> BespecSiDg the charges of crueltT brought against the ltr«cUi«ii k*r 

S^ftodeam tbe Cmasoites and other nations, see vol. i. part ii. book ii. 
yAx. aecL v. 
• See the verr faiterestinc aeeoont of the proceedii^s of the Roman go- 
iwameol in this aflEUr, taLky's History, book zzjdx. chapters &-19. The 
ealebrated decree scafaist the Bacchanalian meetinss Is still extant on a 
fhle of cooper, which was dog op about the middle of the seventh century, 
^^^ rpreaervcd in the hnperlalUbrary at Vienna. 
It. In Areopag. p.374. e<»t Basil 1662. 

L de VlUsPhllosophoramjlib. It c. 6. » 19. torn. I. p. 174. edH. 
1. Var. ffist Db. li. c. 13. Xenophon. Memorabilia Bocratia, 

"^ Smratfan nemohabessit Deos; neve novos, sive advenas, nisi public^ 
^iodiS^ptintim c<dnDto. Cicero, de Legibns, lib. U. c. 6. Op. torn, xi 
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of Serapis and lais had been efledad by the otdear of an e od a w 
astical synod, instead of a heathen senate,<i it would doubtloM 
have been styled an atrocious outrage upon the inalienable righta 
of private judgment, instead of being represented as proeee^ng 
from the use of **a common privilege," and ascribed to the 
** cold and fiMble efforts of policy."' Tiberius prohibtted the Bgyp* 
tian and Jewish worahip, baniahed the Jewa from Rome, and 
restrained the worship oif the Druids in Gaul;* while Clandins 
employed penal laws to abolish their religion.* Domitian and 
Vespasian banished the philosophers from Rome, and the former 
confined some of them in the islands, and whipped or pot others 
to death.") Nothing, therefore, can be more unfounded than the 
assertion, that intolerance and persecution owe their introduction 
to Christianity : since the violent means, which for three hundrea 
yeart after itt origin were adopted for the purpose of cmdung 
this very religion — at the time when its professors are universally 
acknowl^ged to have been both inoffensive and unambitioni^^ 
are too well known to be controverted." It is the doty of every 
good government to provide for the security of society and of 
moral order. This, we have seen, was an important oliject of 
attention, even with pagan governments. The vrritings of the 
opposers of revelation, in our own day especially, are subversive 
of both. Under the mask of free inquiry (which the Gospel de- 
mands and invites, and of which it has stood the test for more 
than eighteen centuriea, as it will to the end of time), they have 
compiled, without acknowledgment, from the oft^refuted produo* 
tiona of former infidels, and have circulated from the press, tracts 
of the most destructive tendency to the public morab and safety. 
And when they suffer the sentence of the deliberately violated 
laws of their country, they call it persecution. ^ But persecution in 
every degree, and whatever abridges any man in his civil rights on 
accoimt of his religious tenets — provided he be a peaceable mem» 
ber of the community, and can give a proper ground •/Vsf|^- 
dence, that hit principlet require or allow him to continue to— 
is wholly contrary to the ^irit of the Gospel ;" as well as all 
acrimony, reviling, contempt, or misreinesentation, in religious 
controversy.*' 

It is readily admitted, that men, calUng themtehvet Chrittiant, 
have persecuted others vrith unrelenting cruelty, and have shed 
riven of innocent blood : but the Gospel does not authorize such 
a conduct, and therefore is not chargeable with it Such perse- 
cutions prove, that those who inflicted them were not animated 
by the spirit of real Christianity. Facts and experience, how- 
ever, have proved that it is not the frionds but the enemies of 
the Gospel, — ^not sincere believers, but apostates and atheists,— 
who have been the roost cruel oppressors and persecutors botk 
of ciril and religious Uberty. Of this vre have a signal an4 
memorable instance in the history of France during the revolu 
tion, where, not merely the usurped power of the papal anti- 
christ was subverted, but the Christian religion itsefif was pro- 
scribed, and atheism, with all its attendant horrors, substituted ir 
its place.!' 



SECTION U. 

THC WONDKIirUL HARMONT AND INTIMATE CONNECTION,, 8VB' 
8I8TINO BETWEEN ALL THE PARTS OF SCRIPTUBB, 18 AnFU* 
THER PROOr OP ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY AND ORIGINAL. 

The HARMONY AND INTIMATE CONNECTION Subsisting be- 
tween all the parts of Scripture are no mean proof of itt 
authority and divine orij^nal. 

Other historians differ continually from each othear : the 
errors of the first writers are constantly criticised and cor- 

• Valerius Moimus, Hb. I. c. 3. f 3. p. 44. edit BIpont 

1 Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. I. p. 92. and note (15.) 

• Tacit. Annal. lib. II. c. 85. JosephuJi, Ant. Jud. Ub. xvili c. 8. Baetoaiut, 
InTlberio, c. 36. Pliny, Hial. Nat. lib. xxx ' ' ^'- —- 




. 4. tern. V. p. 48. edit BIpont 
; inVespssiaoo,c. 13. 



Ling away the lives, the fortunes, the libertv, any of the rifhls of 
irea merely fbr servinc their Maker in such manner as they are 



t Baetonius, in Ctaadio, c. ^ 

f Suetonius, in Domitiano, c. 10. ; 

tt See p. 84. tupra. 

«• "Taking away the 

our brethren, merely for senring t 

persuaded they ought when by so doing they hurt not hnmaa soeiety, or 
any member of it, materially, is evidently inconsistent with all Justice and 
humanity : for it is punishing those who have not injured us, snd who, If 
they oiklstake, deserve only pity from us." Archbp. bbckbr's Works, wj. 
lii. p. 271. In the following pages, the learned prelalo exposes the sinftil- 
ness of persecution for conacience* sake, In a maaterly manner, and showfe 
that persecution is not of Christian but of heeithen origip. 

»• Compare pp. 25, 26. ntpro. On the »ubj*H:t abore tfiscussed, tbe 
reader will find many interesting facts and profound observations ia Mr 
Fu«er*8 Gospel its own Witness, part i. ch. 5. pp. 62—70. See also Mr 
Haldane's Evidence and Authority of Divine Revelation, vol. i. pp. 49-« 
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fMlnd hj SQoeeediiig adhrenteieit, and fhdr mistekM are sure 
Id meet with the same treatment from those who come after 
them. Nay« how often does it happen, that contemporary 
writers contradict each other in relating a fact which has 
happened in th'^ir own time, and within the sphere of their 
own knowledge 1 But in the Scriptures there is ilo dissent 
or contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single 
mudior, nor by many hands acting in confederacy in the same 
age; for in such case there would be no difficulty in com- 
Dosinor a consistent scheipe; nor would it be astonishing to 
find the several parts in a Just and close connection. But 
most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very diflferent 
timeSf and in distant places, through the long space of about 
sixteen hundred years ; so that there could be no confederacy 
or collusion ; and yet their relations agree with, and mutually 
support each other. Not only human nistorians, but philoso- 
phers even of the same school, disagree concerning their 
tenets; whereas the two testaments, like the two^erubs 
(Exod. XXV. 20.)i look steadfastly towards each other, and 
towards Ae mercy-seat which they encompass. The holy 
writers, men of different education, f&culties, and occupa- 
tions, — prophets, evangelists, apostles, — notwithstanding the 
diversity or time and mace, the variety of matter, consisting 
of mysteries of providence as well as mysteries of faith, yet 
all concur uniformly in carrying on one consistent plan of 
supernatural doctrines ; all constantly propose the same in- 
variable truth, flowing from the same fountain through dif- 
ferent channels. Go, then, to the sacred Scriptures ; ex- 
amine them closely and critically. Can you find mie writer 
controverting the statements or opinions of his predecessor 1 
One historian who disputes any fact which another had 
stated t Is there in the prophets any discrepancy in doctrines, 
precepts, or predictions? However they vary In style, or 
manner of illustration, the sentiment and tne morality are the 
same. In their predictions they exceed one another in par- 
ticularity and clearness, but where is there any contradiction t 
The same remarks apply to the New Testament The lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity harmonize together : one writer 
may enlarge upon and explain what anoUier has said, may 
add to his account, and carry it further; but he never contra- 
dicts him. It is self-evident that the corruption of human 
nature, that our reconciliation to God by the atonement of 
Christ, and that the restoration of our primitive dignity by 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, are all parts of 
one whole, umted in close dependence and mutual congruity. 
The same essential agreement, and the same mutuad depen- 
dency of one upon another, obtains also among the cnief 
jmukeal prceqAs^ as well as between the dodHnes and pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Those tend to form the temper and 
character which these require. Whence, then, arises this 
harmony of Scripture % Had the writers been under no pe- 
culiar divine influence, they would have reasoned and specu- 
lated like others, and their writings would have opposed 
each other. But if they were inspired, — ^if they all wrote 
and spoke under the influence of Uie same spirit, — ^then is 
this harmony accounted for ; and it is impossiole to account 
for it upon any other principle. Hence we may conclude 
that all Scripture is not only genuine and authentic, but di- 
vinely inspired. 

In opposition to this view of the harmony subsisting be- 
tween the saered writers, it has repeatedly baen objected that 
there are oontradictions both to morality as well as among 
the different writers themselves ; and ti[ienc3 it has been in- 
ferred that they cannot have been inspired. It is however 
worthy of remark, that the greater part of those, who of late 
years nave been most forward to charge the Scriptures with 
eontradictiont, have been utterly incompetent to judge of tfie 
matter; haying borrowed their obiections from preceding op- 
posers of revelation; who, instead of directing Uieir attention 
to the original langua^ m which the Scriptures are written, 
have founded their objections on various translations in the 
modem languaffes of^ Europe. But the contradictions, as 
they are termed, are seemingly only, and not real ; they per- 
plex only superficial readers ; nor is there one single instance 
that does not admit of a rational solution. The collation of 
man^cnpts, a littlo skill in criticism in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, their idioms and properties, and in the an- 
tiquities and customs of those countnes where the scenes 
mentioned in the Scriptures lay, and the affairs were trans- 
acted, will clear the main difficulties ; and a careful distinc- 
tion of the different senses of words, as well as of the dif- 
ferent subjects and times, together with the occasions on 
vhi >h the yarioi«» books were written, will frequently remove 



the seeming oontxadietioiia, tnd render the hamioiiy between 
the sacred writers as clear as the light of day. If some 
difllcultiee should still remain, let them be viewed as we do 
those of creation and providence ; and they will form no ob» 
iection to the reception of the Gospel. There is little doubt 
but that, like the others, with increasing knowledge, tiie^ 
also will be dispelled.^ 



SECTION m. 

THB PRESERVATION OF THE SCRIPTURES, A PROOF OF TUBOI 
TRUTH AND DIVINE ORIGIN. 

As the wonderful haimony and connection of all the parts 
of Scripture cannot rationaUy be ascribed to any other cause 
than their being all dictated by the same spirit of wisdom 
and foreknowl^ge; so also is their astonishing and (we 
may say) miraculous preservation a strong instance of 
God^s providential care, a constant sanction and confirmation 
of the truth contained in them, continued by him without 
intermission in all ages of the church. Whence -comes it, 
that while the histories of fnighiy empirea are lost in the 
waste of time, the very names of their rounders, conquerors, 
and legislators are consigned with their bodies to ttie silence 
and oblivion of the grave 1 Whence comes it that the his- 
tory of a mean, insignificant people, and the settlement of 
God's church, should from its very beginning, which is 
coeval with the world itself, to this day remain ndl a^ com- 
plete P Whence comes it that nothing is left of innumera- 
ole volumes of philosophy and polite literature, in the pre- 
servation of which the admiration and care of all mankind 
seemed to conspire, and that the Scriptures have, in spile of 
all opposition, come down to our time entire and genuine "^ 
During the captivity, the Urim and Thummim, the ark itself, 
and every glory of^ the Jewish worship, was lost ; during 
the profanation of Andochus (1 Mace. i. 56, 57.) whosoever 
was found with the book of tlie law was j)ut to death, and 
every copy that could be found burned with fire; iie same 
impious artifice was put in practice by several Roman empe- 
rors during their persecutions of the Christians, espec^Ij 
by Dioclesian, wno triumphed in his supposed success 
against them.' After the most barbarous havoc of them, he 
issued an edict, commanding them, on pain of death under 
the most cruel forms, to deliver up their Bibles. Though 
many comnlied with this sanguinary edict, the greater part 
disregardea it ; and notwithstanding these, and numberless 
other calamities, the sacred volumes have survived, pure 
and unoorrupted, to the present time. It is not necessary to 
mention that more than Egyptian darkness which over- 
whelmed religion for several centuries ; during which any 
falsification vtras secure, especially in the Old Testament, ihe 
Hebrew language being entirely unknown to all but the 
Jews ; and yet they have, in spite of their prejudices, pre 
served vnth scrupulous care even those passages which most 
confirm the Christian religion ; the providence of God having 
been graciously pleased to make their blindness a standing 
evidence of the trutli of the Scriptures, and their obstinacy 
an instrument to maintain and promote his doctrine and his 
kingdom. To this may be added, the present low state of 
many churches, and the total annihilation of others, of whi^ 
nothing now remains but the Scriptures translated for theti 
use ; happyiin this respect, that their particular misfortiiii€ 
is of service to the general cause, inasmudi as so many 
copies in so many dififerent languages, preserved under so 
many untoward circumstances, and (offering from each other 
in no essential point, are a wonderful proof of their authen- 
ticity, authority, and divini^. All the designs of the ene- 
mies of the Scriptures, whether ancient or modem, haye 
been defeated. The Bible still exists, and is triumphant, 
and doubtless will exist as long as there is a church in the 
world, that is, until the end of time and the consummation 
of all things.- 

i On the contradictions which are falselv alleged to eJiMt in the sftcred 
writinaa, see vol i. part ii. book ii. chap. vii. 

• There is a chasm in the Jewish historj of nearly two honored uid 
flftr years ; vis. between the death of Nehenuah and the time of the Mac- 
cabees; but Judsaa being, during that period, a proTince of Syria, «"'| 
under the prefecture of it, the history of the Jews is of course involved in 
that of the country to which they were subject.— This was the cam •lur- 
ing the c^^yity. 

* See an account of the persecution of the Christians by DiocleaiaB 
{which was continued with unrelenting fury by MajdnUnl in Dr. Lardner*« 
UeathenTesUmonies, chap. xL Works, 8to. toL viL pp. W-^SS. 4U>. '•ol 
!▼• jy>« 273*— 29d> 
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SECTION IV. 



' or THS SCSIPTURCS TO PBOMOTK THB PRK8ENT 
AMD BTBBITAI. HAPPUf EfiS OP MANKIND, CONSTITUTBS ANOTHCR 
UlUJnWEBABLX PBOOr W THKIR DITINB INSPIRATION. 

!. Jppeak •/ Christian apol^gisttf and iettim^nie* of hea- 

tiea adversaries, to the beneficial ejfteU trfthe Goipel upon 

the characters and conduct of thefirot Chriatiam, — 11. Sum' 

manf revtens *fits bleooed effecto on oocietjft especially in 

pnvaU Ufo4 — UL On the political otate of the world,— -TV, 

On Utermtta^, — Chn$tianit^ not chargeable tnth the crimes 

%f tJiMC «&• haroe assumed the name of Chriotianst -while 

tkeif Jbffoe heen utterly destitute of every Christian feeling^, 

—V. Sstoriasl Jiactg, further atteotinf the ben^ts conferred 

by Uie G^pel on. the worUL — VI. The ejects respectively 

^'■dbriirf by Christianity and infidelity in private tifct con^ 

trmtoir particularly under adversityy ajiictions, and in the 

pmfeet of futurity. 

Tn psge of history shows that no regular ffovemnient 

wffer cfftablished without some religion ; as if the former 

vBf defective without the latter, and the one was a necessary 

y eada ge to the other. And it also shows, particularly in 

tie esse of the Romans, that while nations cnerished a re- 

pai kft molality and for the sacred obligation of an oath, 

pwo p eiity atteiided them ;> but that when immorality became 

tarraaaf, their power and orosperity as rapidly declined. 

nat lel^gioo, or Tirtae, as founds upon reverence of God 

aid the expectation of future rewards and punishments, is of 

net pebhe importanee, is one of those self^yident axioms, 

a which all thinking persons instantly acquiesce. It has, 

h i»M t gi, been reserved for our own times to witness the 

W(d asMrdon, that '* it is a public injury,*' and to have the 

s^sBtaok trinmi^antly demamied, ** Who that has read the 

pBfeef history, will yenture tosay that it has been a benefit 

to wf aalioii or society of people, in which it has been 

Wbst the deadly effects of infidelity have been, is known 
tsmm one who is in any decree conversant wtth the his- 
fivy ot modem Europe for the last fifty years, — ^viz. anarchy, 
nwasraiity, mofiuieiieas, murders innumerable, confusion, 
■d every evu work.* What have been the effects actually 
induced by Christianity, an appeal to the pages of history 
vii lesdily ahow. It is not, indeed, the object of the Gtoe- 
fal lo graDiy idle curiosity and afford us barren and specula- 
iiekKrwleaee. It every where aims directly at the heart, 
aaitengh ttie heart, to infiuence the life. Nothing is want- 
'^ » iBBiedj the actual st&te of the world, and to fit men 
w AtWDcriiip and felicity of heaven, but that they should 

of the hislorten Polybius to the beneilciel eflbcts ef the 

' 1 foitilVinc the sentiments of moral obUxatioa, end mxp- 

of oaths, Is so weighty and decisive, that it would be an 



y^JM ■Miiliiiiii in foiti^ins the sentiments of moral obligation, and wixp- 

psi^ mt snaetitT of oaths. Is so weighty and decisive, that it would be an 

e tofbe an^jecl not to Insert It ; more especially, as it is impossible 



I if to the tnBoeoce of credulity oo the author liimself, who was 
J a acepdc. U So scarcely necessary to remarlc, that all the bene- 
liivldeft B^gjtat io any way flow fh>m soperstttioo, are secured to an In- 
SMMnUy creator defree by the beNef of true religion. " But among 
Ate omM MMSkaskmaiosjo Polybins) that demonstrate the superior 
t ef tha Roman goTemment, the roost considerable, |>erhapa. 



^tm nsiiiiiin wUeb people are uught to hold concerning the gods ; and 
ta,«l» ofber OEMS renund as an object of disgrace, appears, bi my 
jptesM, to he the very thing by which this republic is chiefly sustained, 

-Imm apentitf ^'^ ' ' "^ " ^ 

iKKtefnTateac 
^«ftAd8cr«eU 
^«ak«mlr, 
ifswusinulniL tl 



_ . . ^ . uia rvpuuiHi wcuiciij Busixuivui 

MM apentition, which It impressed with all iu terrora, and inSu 

■vtefnvate actions of the citizens and the public administration of the 

- - • that can scarcely be exceeded. The ancients, therefore, 

r, nor without good reason, when they inculcated the no- 

the gods, and the belief of infernal punishments; but 

are thoot of the preotnt age to be charged with rashnese and 
endeavoanng to extirpate these opinions ; for, not to mention 
tbat flow fttmi such an institution, if among the Greeks, for 
. , a 8insl<e talent only be intrusted to those who have the manage- 
BKstef say of the public money, though they give ten written sureties, 
"MtassHBy leals, and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to dls- 
efesfipe the craat lepoaad in them with inte^ty. But the Romans, on the 
«<ber hsad, wbdin the course of their magistracies and in embassies dis- 
6«M ibe greefteat sums, are prevailed on, by the single obligation of an 
tk to p c iBnia their doty wftb inviolable honesty. And, as in other 
JMes a man la rarely to be found whose hands are pure from public rob- 
the Romans it is no less rare to discover one that is tainted 



^Hiii CTlme.*'-^ampton's Polybius, vol ii. boolc vL pp. 406, 406c 

Tfc s^gh tbe ayatem of paganism is justly condemned by reason and 
iniavei, jot il aaaumed as true several principles of the first hnportance 
t» Ba praaarvatioo of public manners ; such as a persuasion of InTislble 
IMnv of dia MIy of locorring the divine Tengeance for the attainment of 
«f priasul adrantage, and the dvine approbation of virtue: 90 tliat, 
Me% iiisatlBi It was the mixture of truth in it which gave It all its 
aO^^-^RaVs Diaeoivae 00 Infidelity. (Sermons, p. 73. note.) 
*Bec a few laaiancga of the efRscts of atheism, supra, im. 26l 9B. ; and 



believe and obey the Bible.' Werf all men thus sineereiy 
and cordially to believe and obey it as a divine revelation, 
how would the morai face of the T«^orld be changed ! How 
would the wilderness and the solitary place be glad, and the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose ! Wherever, indeed, 
it has thus been embraced, the most beneficial effects have 
been the result. A brief review of the positive benefits pro- 
duced by Christianity on the political and moral state ol so- 
ciety, and also in private life, will show that it is and could 
only be of heavenly origin, and afford a satisfectory refuU» 
lion of the cavils of its enemies.* 

I. The writings of the earliest professors of Christianity 
prove that the first converts were reformed characters, and 
the Defences or Apologies, which many of them published 
a^nst the accusations of unbelievers, also demonstrate the 
virtues diat adorned the primitive Christians. 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Paui 
to point out the influence of his preaching, but to exhort men 
to virtue, yet some incidental passages of his writings evince 
that he reformed the manners of his converts, and rendered 
them ashamed of their former vices. In his epistle to the 
Romans he thus expresses himself: — What fruit had ye then 
in those thinst whereof ye are now ashamed f for the end of 
these things is death. But now being made free from sin and 
become the servants of GotLye have your fruit unto holiness and 
the end everlasting life, (Rom. vi. 21, 22.) This apostle also 
in his epistle to me Corinthians, observes that some of them 
were reclaimed by the Gospel : — Be not deceived, neither for^ 
nicators, nor aduaerersy nor idolaters, nor geminate persons, 
nor abusers of themselves with mankiniLnor tmeves, nor drunk* 
ards, nor revikrs, nor extortioners, shaU inherit the kingdom of 
God, Jnd such were some of you ; but ye are vxuhed, y are 
sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and bv the Spirit of 
our God, (I Cor. vi. 9 — 11.) Peter, in the following pas- 
sage, alluaes to the reformation wrought amonffthe Jewish 
converts in Pontus, Galatia, and other places . — ^e time past 
of our life may suffice us to have wrought the mil of the Gen^ 
Hies, When we walked in lasdviousness, lust, excess of wine^ 
revellings, banquettings, and abominable idolatries, wherein 
they think it strange that ye run not with them to the same ex- 
cess of riot, (1 Pet iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the persecutions 
of the pagans compelled to vindicate their character and con- 
duct, have borne ample testimony to their exemplary lives 
and conversation. Among these, the attestations of Justin 
Martyr and Athenagoras (both of whom had been heathen 
philosophers), Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Origen, and Lao- 
tantius, are particularly worthy of notice; but the limits of 
this work compel us to admit only two or three. 

1. From the following passage of Justin Martyr, who 
floarished about the middle of the second century, it is mani- 
fest that a mighty change was wrought, in his time, on the 
proselytes to the Gospel. " We,''8ays the philosopher, 
"who formerly delighted in adultery, now observe the 
strictest chastity. We, who used the cnarms of maclc, have 
devoted ourselves to the true God ; and we, who valued mo- 
ney and gain above all things, now cast what we have in 
common, and to distribute every man according to his ne- 
cessitiet.*'' 

2. " We deny not," says Tertullian f who lived about 
sixty years later than Justin), " a pledge left with us : we 
defile no man's marriaffe-bed, we piously educate orphans, 
relieve the indigent, and render to no man evil for evil. 'ITie 
husband, now cured of his former jealousy, turns his wife 
and her new modesty out of his house ; the father, so tender 
of his undutiful heathen son, disinherits him when he be- 
comes a Christian and obedient to his will ; and the master, 
hi^erto so kind to a faithless servant, disbands him on be- 
coming religious and faithfbl. So much is the Christian 
name hated, notwithstanding the advantages of the Gospel, 
that the husband prefers a false wife, the father a rebellious 
son, and the master a knavish oervant, to having them good 
and virtuous Christians."^ 

3. ** Inquire," says Origen, in his celebrated reply to the 
cavils and objections of the philosopher Celsus, wntten about 
A. D. 246,-—** Inquire into the lives of some amongst us : 

• " If," says a late eloquent antagonist of Christianltj,— " If all were per- 
fect Christiaos, individuals would do their duty } the people would be obe- 
dient to the laws ; the chiefc just; the magistrates incorrupt; the wldiers 
would despise death ; and there would be neither vanity nor luxury in such 
astate.'*— RoirsBBAU, Du Oontrat doclal, liv. iv. ch. 8. 

«The foUowii - . ■ ... .^. 

Christianity on 

of the effects o. » ^ ,^^ , • , .. 

lated with Bp. Porteua's Tract on the Beneficial Effects of ChrlittanHy. 

• ApoLc2. •Tertnlllu.Apo.e t 



Bdng statement of the inestimable blesstngs conferred by 
n the world, la abrldted from Dr. Ryan»s elaborate *'m«uory 
of Eeliijion on Mankind" Od/dit 8vo. ^^SjjfftJ^if^ 
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oompare our foixner and present mode of life, and you'will 
find in what impieties and impurities men were inyolyed be- 
fore they embraced our doctrines. But since they embraced 
them, how just, grave, moderate, and constant are they be- 
come ! yea, some are so inflamed with the love of purity and 
goodness, as to abstain even from lawful enjoyments : the 
church abounds with such men, wherever the doctrines of 
Christianity prevailed. How is it possible they can be nes- 
tilent members of society, who have converted many from 
the sink of vice to the practice of virtue and a life of temper- 
ance, conformable to the dictates of right reason 1 We re- 
claim women from immodesty, quarrelling with, or parting 
from, their husbands; men from the wild extravagance o? 
the sports and theatres ; and restrain youth, who are prone 
to vice and luxury, by painting, not omj the vileness ot lust, 
but the punishment reserved lor the vicious and dissolute."* 
4. " They are not Christians," says Lactantius (who 
flourished a. d. 306), " but pagans, who rob by land, and 
commit piracy by sea ; who poison their wives for their dow- 
ries, or tneir husbands that tney may marry their adulterers ; 
who strangle or expose their infants, commit incest with 
heir dau^ters, sisters, mothers, or vestals, who prostitute 
their bodies to unnatural lusts, seek heaven by witchcraf^ 
and commit other crimes odious to relate."^ The same wri- 
ter also, contrasting the contradictions between the doctrines, 
precepts, and practice of the philosophers, and the little 
eff*ects that resulted from them, with the purity and efficacy 
of the Gospel, has the foUowinff animated passage : " Give 
me a man who is 'choleric, abi^ive in his language, head- 
strong, and unruly ; with a very few words, — the words of 
God, — ^I will render him as gentle as a lamb. Give me a 
greedy, covetous, parsimonious man, and I will presently re- 
turn him to you a generous creature, freely bestowing his 
money by handfuls. Give me a cruel and bloodthirsty man ; 
instantly his ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild 
and merciful disposition. Give me an unjust man, a foolish 
man, a sinful man ; and on a sudden he shall become honest, 
wise, and virtuous. So great is the efficacy of divine wis- 
dom, that when once admitted into the human heart, it expels 
folly, the parent of all vice ; and in accomplishing this great 
end, there is no occasion for any expense, no absolute need 
of books, or deep and long study or meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily^ expeditiously ; provided the 
ears and the lieart thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of 
the heathen philosophers accomplish such important pur- 
poses as these 1"* Thus b the infinite superionty of Chris- 
tianity evinced, in a moral point of view, over every other sys- 
tem of philosophy. Lactantius, it should be recollected, had 
himself been a heathen philosopher, and here delivers there- 
suit of his own experience. 

Though we cannot expect from pagans direct testimonies 
to the virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the 
works of heathen writei^ incidentally furmsh ample and suffi- 
cient proofs of their innocence and worth. To adduce one 
or two instances : — ^it was a common saying of the heathens, 
that a person was a food man, onluhe was a Christian. 
Pliny, m the memorable letter already cited ,^ says, on the 
information of some apostate Christians, that tneir great 
crime consisted in assembling together on a stated day be- 
fore light, to sing hymns to Christ as God ; and that they 
bound themselves by oath, not to the commission of any 
wickedness, but not to be guity of theft^ or robbery^ or aduU 
tery, nevkr tofabify their woriy nor to deny a pleJ^ commit' 
ted to them whin caued upon to return it. He adds, that though 
he put two Chrbtian women to the torture^ he discovered 
NOTHING besides a bad and excessive superstition. In the 
course of time, the perseverance of Christians in a life of ex- 
emplzury piety prevailed so far that the apostate emperor Ju- 
lian, in an epistle to Arsacius, a heathen pontifi* (written a. d. 
430),^ recommended their charities and other virtues to the 
imitation of the pa^ns, and desired Arsacius to turn his eyes 
to the means by which the superstition of the Christians was 
propagated, viz. by sanctity of life, by kindness to strangersj 
and by the attention they paid to the burial of the dead. He 
recommends an imitation of their virtues ; exhorts the pon- 
tiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to the wor- 
ship or the gods ; enjoins works of charity ; and desires him 
to relieve the distressed, and build houses for the accommo- 

« Origen contra Celsam, lib. L Origen waa lingularly eminent for bia 
exemplary learning and pletj. 

• LactanthiBp InsUt Divin. Ub. ▼. c. 9. Op. torn. i. pp. M9, 350. edit B! 

• Ibid. lib. m. e 26.tom. Lp.882.edtt. Bipont 
«8M^S4.M9»ra. • Julian. Epiat 13a 



dation of strangers of whatever religion ^ It isJ* adds te 
emperor, *' a £sgrace to the pagans to disregard those oftkt» 
(mm religion, while Christians do kind offices to straneen 
and enemies,^* From this admission of Julian, it is eviMSit 
that the Christians were improved in benevoloiee and morals 
by the Gospel ; and even the heathens were improved by die 
example of ^e Christians. These involuntaiy testimcnues 
of heathens to the innocence and virtues of the primitife 
Christians, we shall find corroborated by various other proo&, 
which we now proceed briefly to exhibit. 

II. If we advert to the ErFKcrs of Christianitt wi so- 
ciety IN GENERAL, WO shsll find that the benevolent spirit 
of the Gospel served as a bond of union between indca>eii- 
dent nations ; broke down the partition which separated the 
Heathens and Jews, abated tneir prejudices, and rendoed 
them more liberal to each other, it checked pride and re- 
venge, those sources of war and bloodshed, and promoted 
humility and forgiveness; it rendered its sincere professors 
just and honest, and inspired them with firmness under per- 
secution. The apostles and evangelists endured the severest 
sufferings rather than renounce their religion : nor could the 
primitive Christians who succeeded them be induced by 
threats or torments to desert their profession. They neither 
repined nor railed at their enemies, but endured various ex- 
cruciating torments with invincible meekness, natience, and 
resignation. Further, wherever the benign influence of the 
Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into femilies, and 
carried with it peace and happiness. The female sex, which 
is degraded ana maltreated in modem heathen nations, as it 
was among many of the ancient pagan nations^ is elevated, 
wherever me Gospel has spread, to that rank in society to 
which it is so justly entitled, and the civil, moral, and leli- 
fidous condition of women has been proportionably improved.* 
Polygamy has been abolished, and divorce is permitted^— 
not to ffinatify the levity, caprice, or profligacy of either par^ 
(for in Rome at least the women also h^ me power of di- 
vorce, where their licentiousness was eoual to that of the 
men), — but only in the case of unfaithfulness to the nuptial 
vow. It is true, that in certain countries of Europe, wneie 
the Christian religion has been so far corrupted as to loee 
nearly all its influence, illicit connections may be formed, 
adulterous intxiffues pursued, and even crimes against nature 
perpetrated, wiu but little dishonour. But it is not so in 
Britain and other Protestant countries, where the Gospel has 
had a freer course; for, though the same dispositions axe dia^ 
covered in great numbers of persons, yet the fear of the pub- 
lic frown holds most of them in awe. From the lowest de- 
gradation and oppression the female sex has been raised to 
respect, cultivation, and refinement, to a rank and infloenee 
in society, which they possess only in Christian countries, 
where their interest and happiness are uniformly and pro- 
perly consulted in every important concern in life. We have 
no public indecencies between the sexes, no law that requires 
prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be perpetrated, they 
are not common ; much less are they tolerated by the laws, 
or countenanced by public opinion. On the contrary, d&e 
odium which follows such practices is sufficient to stamp tbe 
perpetrators of them with perpetual infamy in the land. 
Kapes, incests, and adulteries are not only punishable by 
law, but odious in the estimation of the public No one can 
live in the known practice of fornication, lying, theft, fraud, 
or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be pleaded in 
excuse with us, as it is in China or Hindostan (and as the 
profligate Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitimate 
offspring to the foundling hospital), that such things arc the 
custom of the country. 

Further, the harshness of parental authority has been re- 
strained ; the barbarous practice of exposinfir, or depriving of 
life, weak, deformed, or helpless children (which was sanc- 
tioned by the laws of many states^ has been abolished, and 
hospitals have been instituted for tne preservation of deserted 
children ; and what was then deemed a wise political expe^ 
dient to rid the state of useless and troublesome members, is 
now justly considered and punished as the most atrocious of 
crimes. And that uncontrolled power, which was possessed 
by fathers and husbands, and which rendered the condition 
01 sons worse than that of slaves,' and exposed wives to the 

• On this mibject the reader wQI find a collection of interestfaic facts* com. 
piled from yarious writers, in an " Esaax on what Christianity hns done ibr 
Women," prefixed to the second volume of ''Female ScriptuxeBionrapl^T. 
by F. A. Cox, A. M.» London, 1817, 2 vols. Ovo. 

1 "The cruelty of tlie Roman law, not content with the destruction of lia> 
fants, extended its severity even to the aduH : it considered children not oa 
persons bat as tMng9, as port of the furniture c€ the fiunily manaUm, '« 
the master of the fiunily might remove, or seiM ex destroy. Hke smr * 
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: cntal tieatmait,> has been annihilated by the gentle 

of ChrManitj. The system of domestic slavery, 

I snblected the greater part of mankind to the capricious 

imuBT ov a few fie^bom masters, — ^who treated ana ralued 

iem fike beasts, while they were sometimes made the 

anifice of a youdiftil frolic, and murdered in the streets and 

foada» by thousands for amusement, — is fully extinguished ; 

afid our own times hare witnessed another triumph of Chris- 

lian benerolence, in the extirpation (at least in the British 

iominioas) of the infamous traffic in human beings: the 

I of which measure is to be ascribed principally to the 

Be of Christianity in directing public opinion. 

Thus, while the Gospel prescribes the best rules for pro- 

sioonff haajlj peace and domestic happiness, it has also re- 

vMired tbe great obstacles which have ofVen impeded it. 

Fbe conAx^oa of the inferior and dependent ranks of society 

nas becA am^ermled ; and erery rariM form of human mi- 

3Q3 finds scoiealleYiation from the active dili^nce of private 

b^Tokooe, and the munificent provisions ofpublic cnarity. 

The bettfaat had no public places for the accommodation 

of ^ iki, the poor, the widow, or the orphan, nor was 

there i Mgie hospital in the whole heathen world : whereas 

evar dnstian country abounds with charitable institutions 

Hag juu hamane purposes. The flow of beneficence, pro- 

eenivfivB this divine source feepecially in this hij^y fk- 

neeTeoantry), has scarcely left any means untried for 

■pfanting the sufferings of the poor : it has erected asylums 

kf^moA every form of human misery, for all the children 

df tbe oeedy, for the destitute, and for the houseless. It has 

oiEsded itself to the abodes of guilt and crime, and has at- 

taap^ to put within the reach of the prisoner all the com- 

&r6 that are compatible with the strict claims of justice ; 

asd it has erm reached the inferior animals, by procuring for 

6an gestle treatment, and constituting them objects of legal 

piQiectioa. In vain may we search in the writings of pagan 

aafahsts for exhortations to benevolence like 3iis: not a 

wtsd is to be found in Cicero^s Offices, of active and liberal 

\evc ta the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute creation, 

m sbflft, to any, except friends and relations, or for merely 

vofUlj md selfish purposes ; and if modem moralists do 

betiB, Cfaristiaiiity may claim the praise. What terminated 

tbebamd dadiatorial massacres ana murders, which destroyed 

» amy fouaaxids of unhappy persons among the Romans t 

— CourriAirrrT. What has instituted so many establish- 

maiM for the reclaiming of the vicious, and for instructing 

eicB crisunals 1-— CHRisnANrrr. What has meliorated the 

and procured security to the lives of insolvent 

, whose misfortunes-— not their faults— place them in 

te fover of merciless creditors 1— Christianitt. What 

totted widows and orphans against injustioe<— orphan 

\ against usurpers and rebellious subjects, — subjects 

tion and oppiession,-— the weak against the pow- 

I of law,— -the goods and the persons of the ship- 

wncW ifunst plunderers— and. in short, every description 

flf pennsaniDSt the distress which would otherwise naye 

eaervfaiflMatheml — CHRisnANmr. What has discouraged 

saddbs I— CiiBisTiAinTT. Tlie heathens yery frequently 

emmatted suicide agreeably to their religious or philosophi- 

cil iogMas ; but no bial Christian can commit this crime 

wiAstt knowing that he is acting contrary to the principles 

«( 00 Goq>eU committing mur^r, and clearly violating a 

Mto command. What lias discouraged the absurd prao- 

tetf Aids, or deciding doubtful or disputed points by sin- 

i» tmkalf which obtained so generally in the north and 

^iMtf Eanme ?— Chsistianity. It is true that, from a 

ttmiga of honour, duels continue to be fought, often for 

lie mm (Hrolous or imaginary affiront; but these are not 

t upon the Gospel, which prohibits murder of every 

I the men who engage in such duels, show by their 

_j Aat, though they may profess and call themselves 

GbiAm^ TRET Aas totally drstitutk or Chsistiaii pbin- 

psl«r lbs femitare, al bis discretion. In one respect, the condition of a 
iM'SH WHTM tban that of a slave. A slave could only be sold once^ a son 
"mm t^tsz and be mifbt be impritoned^ teourred, exiled^ or put to 
AiiAW ite Bf tir familirn without appeal to any other tribunal." (NIeu* 
P«4iBHbas Bomania, p. 586.) With respect to dauchtera, there was an 
aasf Mww more e^uisitely cruel perhaps than all the rest The father 
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e^uisitely cruel perhaps 

_l faM aokxried daughter to repudiate a husband whom she ten- 

^ ^ MKl whom be himself had approved. (Esprit des Loiz, liv. xxvi. 

cajM.^Hteas's Beneficial EflfecU of Christianity, in bis Tracts, p. 379. 

* WkawMB, if Dossible, still more preposterous and intolerable, the wife 

^sm^l^tmgH me nnocher perhaps of a numerous &mily, was subjected, 

■siHiSMB ier chfldreo, to the paternal authority and despotic will of her 

av^HiA. 9km was in the eye of the law considered as his daughter, and 

ralriaiiil or diamisaed at pleasure ; and for certain crimes (some 

avcty trhriaJ natareX mifkt be put » Uath Ibid. 



ciPLB, and act in utter disregard of the laws of a Christias 
country (at least of this country), which prohibit them, undei 
severe penalties.' 

m. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the reugion amd aoyiRiiMBNT o? 

states and COUlfTRlKS. 

Wherever the Gospel has spread, we haye the most satis> 
factory evidence of its mighty efficacy as a means of im« 

f^roving the present condition of man. Polytheism and ido- 
atry, together with human sacrifices, and all ^eir attendant 
cruelties and profligate immoralities, have been abolished. 
And as soon as nations and governments be(»me Christian, 
they were actuated by that mild, beneyolent, and generous 
spirit which the early believers had displayed even in the 
midst of calumny, insult, and persecution. Those princes 
who embraced Cnristianity, became more humble than their 
heathen pr^ecessors ; blended Christian morality with their 
civil insUtutes ; and transcribed into their political codes the 
humanity and beneyolenoe inspired by their religion. Fewer 
kings were murdered, and fewer revolutions took place in 
Christian than in pagan states. It is the power of the Gos- 
pel alone that has greatly reformed the laws of nations, and 
has diminished the horrors of war. That it has not hiUierto 
been sufficient to banish unjust wars from the earth is true : 
and, as an acute writer has forcibly remarked, *' It would 
have been wonderful if it had, seeing it has never yet been 
cordially embraced by the majority, nor perhaps by the nre- 
ponderating part of any nation. Nevertheless it has baa its 
influence ;"' and that influence has been of the most benefi- 
cial kind for the happiness of man. For, the cold inhumanity, 
which considered war, not as the greatest scourge of the 
human race, but as the prime business and most exquisite 
gratification of life ; — the restless ambition, passion for mar- 

• By the law of EogiaDd, where the parties meet with an Intent to miir> 
der,--(and with what other intent, we may ask, can tbev meet ) since chal* 
lenges are always sent at least one or two days before the duel takes placa, 
so that they meet deliberately and with a determination to take each other's 
ttves,— thinking It their du^ as Mentlemen^ and clalmta^ It as their right to 
wanton with their own lives and the lives of others, without any warrant 
for It either human or divine,)— if one party kills the other, It comet withtai 
the notion of murder, and Is punishable accordingly. 8o repucnant indeed 
is our law that not only the principal who actually kills the otner, but alao 
his seconds, are guilty of murder, whether they fought or not ; and it ia 
held, that Uie seconds of the party slain are likewise guilty as accesaariea. 
^e Blackstone's Commentaries, voL iv. p. 199. 

The ouMlem practice of duelling is considered as absolutely necessary 
to protect men from insult : but, that it ia a mere custom, and unnecessary 
for that purpose, is evident from the &ct, that females, the Cltristian soc»> 
eties called Quakers, and Unitas Fratnmi or United BrethreiL and minis 
ters of the Gospel, are scarcely more Insulted than the man who will flght 
"It Is strange," Dr. Rvao remarks, with equal force and iusdce, "that 
fighUng should be consiidered a proor of the truth, honour, or honesty of the 
duellist : a man may possess personal courace without another good quality. 
The liar, the knave, the seducer of his friend's wife, will fight He who was 
a viUahi before he fought vrill still be a villain, and. In some cases, a greatat 
villain than if he had declined the combat ^Hf a man Is so grossly Insole 
ed that his religious principle is not sufflcientiv strong to support him undel 
the afflront, let him challenge the aggressor, form a resolution not to fire, 
and commit this resolotfon, sealed np, to his second. If he escapes, lei 
him prosecute at law ; If he ia killed, let hia friends prosecute for a wanton 
and unprovoked murder.]* I knew a lenUeman, who had fought manv 
duels, receive a chaUenge for a trifling oflbnce : he made an apofory. whica 
the cnallenger did not accept of, but Insisted on a meeting, when tba 
ehallenged went to the ground, he carried a paper, stating the offence, his 
oflisrofan apology, his private res<Hution not to fire, with a direction to his 
friends to prosecute for murder. If he should fell The challenger fired 
without eifbct ; his antagonist did not fire, but prosecuted him st law. and 
caused him to be imprisoned. Though the challenger vras thus punished 
for firing, it is probable he wouk) have escaped unpunished if he had killed 
hfat opponent, as juries are in the habit ofperjnring themselves In support 
of this practice. They find a man guilty of a breach of the peace who sends 
a challenge, or fires wiihbut bluing, but acquit him if he kills hi conse- 
quence of that challenge I Their usual verdict, that the survivor killed la 
his own defence, is aaMUALLT falss, becauee ee^-preeervation eeldom 
remtiree a man tokiUhis antagemiet. Where the combatants are 8Uppoa> 
ed to fire at the same instant, each sunds as good a chance of escaping, 
where he reserves his shot, ss where he discharges It, provided his oppo. 
nent Is not apprised of his Intention. He defends his honour by standlns 
his adversary's fire, snd his reserved shot protects his own Ufe and that c? 
his antsgonlst He, therefore, who unnecessarilv kills, has no claim to 
Impunity on the plea of self-defence, and juries who ur«e that plea are ab- 
solutely perjured. The jury men, however, has precedenU for disregard- 
ing his oath : most juries perjured themselves hi the same way^ and he is 
saUsfied : ss If he vras not accountable to God, and to society, for his per- 
jury, and for the evils which generally arise from the encouragement of 
duels." (Dr. Ryan*s History of the Effects of ReOgion on Mankind, pp. 12).' 
122.) Most of the preceding observations are equally applicable to the dlt • 

and brutal practice of prise-fighting. 

ler's Gospel its own Wttness, p. 131 



gustingai 
t Fcdlei 



a A correspondent, since the publication of the sixth edition, has ob- 
jected that the sentences, above printed between brackets, may mislead a 
weak Christian to thhik that he was allowed to send and receive a challense. 
As these sentences form an hitegral part of a quotation from Dr. Ryan, Um 
author of the present work does not consider himself at libertv to <milt 
them. Bpt whoever calmly and aneiitively weighs the whole of the quota* 
tion above given, snd the context of the note In which It occurs, must come 
to the conclusion that all duels are contrary to the word o» God and to tho 
spirit of Christianity. Note to the e^enth editioH. 
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tial aohieYements, and ferooions rapacity, which produced 
the most unprovoked a^rcrressions ; — ^the implacable and vin- 
dictiye spirit with which wars were carried on, and which, 
conseouentlj, for many ages, overwhelmed the world with 
bloodsned, rain, and desolation; — ^that relentless cruelty 
which condemned the unhappy captive to perpetual slavery, 
or to an ignominious death (sometimes by torture) by the 
hand of the executioner ;— the desolations of whole countries, 
toother with the utter destruction of flourishing and opulent 
cities, and that relentless cruelty which spared not from mas- 
sacre and extermination the unoffending female, the helpless 
mfant, and the decrepitude of old age ; — ^these are outrages, 
of which we seldom, if ever, hear m the wars carried on by 
professing Christians, though nothing was more frequent 
among the most polished nations of antiquity, and those most 
celebrated for their private and public virtue. (Such were 
the pa^an notions of virtue !) 

" It 18 the spirit of Christianity alone, which, moderating 
the views of sovereigns and states, and directing the mea- 
sures of government to the legitimate objects of its institu- 
tion, viz. the promotion of the welfare of society and the pre- 
aervation of its moral interests, leads to an equitable consi- 
deration of the rights and independence of other nations, and 
to an unremitted regard to the well-being of the community 
over which it presides. It is the spirit of just and reasonable 
policy, which inspires rulers with a desire of fulfilling the 
mtentions of God, who appointed them as a terror to evil3oars^ 
and far the praise of them thai do well; teaching them to pro- 
mote, upon general and permanent principles, the interests 
of every class of society, and to ground the confidence of 
power on the observance of the just claims of every depart- 
ment.*'! Hence the ancient fierceness of despotism, wnere 
such a form of government still exists, has been limited and 
assuaged. Those arbitrary laws, and that perversion and 
corruption of justice, which prevailed at Athens, and espe- 
cially at Rome, during the latter periods of the republic, have 
disappeared from the codes of Christian states, especially in 
our own country. These great civil blessings, it may be 
safely affirmed, are in a great degree owing to the influence 
whicn the spirit of Christianity has had on our civil consti- 
tution (with which it is so closely and essentially interwo- 
ven, that it is part of the common "law of Englana),' on the 
temper of our governors and of the people, on the temper of 
the laws, and of those who framed them, as well as ot those 
who adininister them. It is this holy influence of Christi- 
anity, principally, " which, by mitigating in some degree the 
rancour of contending factions against each other, and inspir- 
ing them with some little share of mutual chanty and for- 
bearance, has hitherto preserved this country from those scenes 
of carnage and devastation, that stain and disgrace the annals 
of ancient history. It is this, which has, in general, restrain- 
ed our provinciid governors from exceeding the bounds of 
equity and humani^ in their administration ; and has carried 
even to our most distant colonies a large share of the freedom,' 
the justice, the ease, the tranquillity, the security and pros- 
perity of the parent state. It is this, in fine, which has im ' 



moderate share of it, to qualify them for the priesthood, and 
entitle them to its emoluments. In the time of Tacitus (a. d. 
108),^ the German nations were strangers to letters; and the 
two following facts prove, that other nations were likely to 
continue illiterate, had not the teachers of the Gospel exerted 
themselves for their instruction. The Goths, having mad^ 
themselves masters of Athens (a. d. 270), brought togethe? 
into one heap all the books they found there, andwoula barf 
consumed the valuable treasure, had not one of them told hi^ 
companions, that while the Greeks smnped themselves wit'n 
those they neglected the art of war. rnd were easily over- 
come.* Thecmoric, a Gothic prince (a. d. 293), would ret 
suffer the children of his subjects to be instructed in the sci- 
ences; imagining, that such instruction enervated the miti«i. 
rendered men unfit for martial exploits ; and that the boy wl\r< 
trembled at the rod, would never look undaunted at the swr nl 
or spear.' But no sooner was Christianity propajiated cmou 2^ 
barbarians, than they were instructed in the use of letien-. 
Ulphilas, a Gothic oishop (a. d. 380), invented letters f* r 
his illiterate countrymen, translated the Bible into the vulg?r 
tongue for their use, and instructed tliem in its doctrine?. ; 
and some Goths soon became so well informed, that lb' y 
compared their version with the Latin, the Greek, an(^ \\\* 
Hebrew originals.^ Before the introduction of Christianii\ 
in Ireland, die natives had no alphabet, no annals but thefr 
verses, nor any thing but memory to preserve their verses, 
their antiquities, the genealogies of their kings, and the ex- 
ploits of their heroes. The more verses a man could repea. 1 
the more learned he was deemed, while the baid who coui- 
posed any thing new was sure of being respected by the Idnc s 
and people.8 Phis was the state 5i the Irish, when tb« 
Christian missionaries came to instruct them in the use ot 
letters, and in the truth of the Gospel. Such a dumge, ho\\ • 
ever, was wrought in them hy Christianity and its teachers. 
that Ireland was styled the island of very pious and very 
learned men. Ansgarius,^ the chief apostle of the norther^ « 
nations, not only preached the Gospef to those barbarians, 
but established schools for the instruction of youth in religici. 
and letters. Cyril and Methodius,*^ who converted the Bul- 
garians, Moravians, and Bohemians, about the same tim^. 
previously invented the Slavic alphabet, and translated tht 
Bible, and some Greek and Latin authors, into tln^ Slavic 
tongue, for the purpose of expanding their narrow minds, an<i 
sof^ning their hard hearts to mildness and pity. Nearly 
the same may be said of other barbarians who became pro 
selytes of the Gospel. In Russia the teachers of Ohnsti 
anity recommended, at the same time, the Gospel and l<*tten-, 
the rudiments of the arts, of law, and order ; and were 6econ<I< 1! 
in their exertions by religious princes, who employed skilf i.^ 
Greeks for decorating the cities, and for the instruction i.f 
the people. ** The oome and paintings of [the famous Cc- 
thedral of] St. Sophia at Constantinople were rudely copies: 
in the Russian churches of Kiow and Novogorod ; toe writ- 
ings of the fathers were translated into the Sclavonic lait- 
guage ; and three hundred noble youths were invited, or com 
pelled, to attend lectures in the college of Jaroslaus."" In 



pressed on the minds of our magistrates and our judges, that various parts of Europe, edifices for divine worship arosu 
strong sense of duty to God, to man, and to their country, under the fostering care of the clergy, aided by the muniil- 
ihat sacred regard to justice and rectitude, which renders ' cence of sovereigns and of the laity ; and though these 'were 
them, beyond 3l example, impartial, upright, an J uncorrupt; 1 sometimes influenced by unworthy motives, yet the efiec: 
which secures to every rank of men the equal benefit of the I bas not been the less beneficial to the arts of painting, design. 
laws, which extends to the meanest Aeir protection, and brings ^ ^architecture, and music, whose professors were encourag^ 
the greatest under their control."^ | to the exertion of their talents by liberal remuneration. When . 

I V. But the blessings conferred by Christianity on the however, the love of literature was succeeded by the love of 
»-ij 4 — c — J * 1: — *i — *u 1 _._:i __i; arms fwhich was particularly the case during the middl 



world are not confined to ameliorating the moral, civil, reli- 
gious, and political condition of mankind : tiie most polished 
nations, now in existence, are indebted to it for the preserva- 
tion and diffusion of literature and the elegant arts of paint- 
ing, statuary, architecture, and music. Christianity has been 
instrumental in preserving and disseminating moral, classir 
cal, and theological Knowledge, in every nation where it 
has been established. The Law, tlie Gospel, the comments 
Ihi them, and the works of the fathers, were written in He- 
brew, Greek, or Latin : so that a knowledge of these three 
lanflpu^^es became indispensably necessary to every man who 
wished to be an intelligent (Christian. Christianity being 
eontained in books, the use of lettere became necessary to its 
teachers ; nor eould learning have been entirely lost, while 
there was an order of men, who were obliged to possess a 

> Bp. Gny'fl Connection of Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. i. p. 219. 

• BlackaUme'fl Commentariea, by Professor Christian, vol. iv. n. :>9 nnd 
00*9(5). 

• Bp. P«>rtoog'sTncta, p. 963 



ages) tew had inducements to study, except those who yvci^ 
educated and destined for the sacred office ; nor could a know*- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman classics have been propagraU:«.' 
so universally as it was, had not the clergy found them no 
cessary for understanding the Scriptures and the works of 
the fathers. By these means, they possessed most of lh< 
learning of those times, and handed it down to their succee 
sors, wno bad the merit of collecting, transcribing, and pre- 
serving books, which otherwise must have perished, "when i 
taste lor erudition was almost extinct, ana the passion of 
laymen was directed to arms.*^" 

« Pc Moribns Germ. c. ii. iii. 

» Zonaras, Annal. lib. xii. c. 20. Gibbon's Hist, vol \. p. 131. 

• Procop. De Hello Goth. lib. i. c. Z 

' Socrat. lib. iv. c.32. Sosora. lib. vi. c. 36. Philostorg. llh. II. c. 6. 

• Bollandi Acta, March zvU. • Mabillon, AnnaL 888. 
>• Balbini MicceU. part i. 

tt Gibson's Hist vol x. n. 1M4. 

t« The Literary Benent9 conferred on ths world hj 0!uiaC*aBft7. w^ 
thus concltelj but fbrciblj stated by Dr. ffis^ **To whom ** m ^r t^ 

-igitized by VjOO^_ _ 
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On the sobinsnion of the Greek empire by the Mohamme- 
dus, in 1453, fiterature took lefage in the west of Europe, 
vhere many of the clergy were among its most strenuous 
i mporters ^ At length, learning emerged from the silence 
tf the doisler, whit^ she had retreated, and where she had 
been preserved frc»n destruction ; and her appearance was 
foOowed bj a lOTiTal of all the blessings which she so emi- 
DBBtly bestows. The Reformation promoted, still more, the 
nose of iesming; and its general diffusion has b<«n aided 
most aigBEally by the discovery and almost universal adoption 
of Ae art of^pTintin|[. llie modem opposers of revelation, 
bowever, reasoninff m a retrograde motion, ascribe all our 
Bpforeniefits to pnilosophy. But it was religion, the reu- 
&im or Chbist, thai took the lead. The Reformers opened 
to us the Scriptozes, and broke all those fetters that shackled 
bnmaa teasoiu Philosophy crept humbly in her train, pro- 
fited by ba btKnus ana sufferings ; ana now ungratefully 
c^kaams aQ Ae honour and praise to herself. Luther, Me- 
VaacdMB, aad Craniner preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, New- 
ton, sad Ldde. The horrible excesses that will for ever 
fisgnee &e annals of the French revolution, are not char;^ 
able vfm Christianity. The French nation renounced Chns- 
tinitf Mbie ^ey plunged into such crimes. Philosophy 
tai wmm were their boasted guides. Besides, Christianity 
oi^ B9t to be charged with all the crimes of those who 
' ^ its name. No institution has ever been able 



tommat all the excesses which it forbad ; nor is it peculiar 
fi»ae Chiisttatt revelation, that it has 9ometime$ fbmished a 
jsttja hr iatrodocing those yery evils and oppressions, 
9tkk it was dengned to remedy.^ But the mischiefs which, 
i&mgh Ibe oomipt passions of men, haye been the accidental 
fmwiiHiiinifis of Chnstianity, ought not to be imputed to its 
mL '^The L^slator of the universe, in promulgating 
■s soblDBe laws of Christianity— though he furnished men 
wi& mottres calculated to elevate them to his throne, and to 
olead their b(^>es far bevond the grave— 4iid not at the same 
BBS tnasfimn tiie intelligent creatures, to whom he gave 
tei kvs, into mere machines. He has given them the power 
aftv b egmfiirm to Christian precepts or to infringe them / and 
tbn fas ptseed in their own hands their own destiny. If, 
ite te, a ffveat many of them reject the good and choose 
the oB, tiie mnlt is numifestly tiieirs, and not his, who, by 
m sasy the most tremendous denunciations, warns them 
tpom the latter, and by the most alluring invitations soli- 
oli dieBi to itu& former.*' Were all men to become sincere 
Icfiefos in the heayenly doctrines of the Gospel, and were 
jI fcnsrrf/y disposed to obey its h6ly precepts, nothing is 
' ler eaionlatea to diffuse real comfort, pea^, and happiness 
Ais worid« Indeed, whoever will candidly ana atten- 
eoDipare the morals of professing Christians throujifh- 
t wood, defectiye as they are, wim those of the heathen 
■Msk a stmilar stage of society, will be convinced that 
a Atti of Christiamty have been exceedingly beneficial. 
■MfiBBi were not forbidden, while others were applauded, 
rifcs Maeiits ; bat the vices of the Christian, the sins of 
» fcevt as well as the life, are all forbidden by the Gospel. 
kkmAaAj communicated innumerable blessings to indi- 
^^ ' Besides those enumerated in the preceding pages,' 

at IfciirMwl for the knowledge of antiquiUea, ncred and lecalar, Ibr 

'"' liiaft U called Philology ^ or the LUera Humaniorea? To 

To wboov Ibrgraouiiars and dictionaries of the learned ten* 

Vb CbrMianB. *n whom, for chronologj, and the continuation 

Staot^h manvceotariesl To Christiana. To whom, for raUonal 

'■onQtf aad of natoral relif Ion 1 To Christians. To whom, 

matm In natural phUoeophT, and for the application of these 

toreftfloas purposes 1 To Christians. To whom, for metap 

beflk earned as for as the subject will permit 1 To Chris* 

k, for the moral rules to be obserred by nations In war and 

%Cliriatiana. To whocn, for Jurisprudence and political know* 
Kncthe riMhtt ^gubjeets, both civil and religious, upon a 

I^Fo Chnstians— not to atheists or deists, some of whom 

nsitlcalar) have been known advocates for tyranny." (Jor- 

woL vtt. pp. Sra; 374.) He further observes, that some of the 

4MallesiJ writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu* 

Is eqmlty applicable to those of our own tiroes) were 

^J moat of them a sort of half-scholars, and retailers 

„ mme of them eminently learned, or contributors to 

of erudition and knowledge in anv material article." Ibid. 
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ke w^Aeet above notleed, the reader wOl And some excellent and 
nmmrKM in Dr. Dower's I>isconrses illustrative of the Designs of 
' Dine. 13. entRled *'The Imperfection of Christians no valid 
— ' "lanity.'* 

reformation and happiness, in various ways, hath been 

- " . . .- Individuals, and 

"t proves 

obeyed. 

. . . lltsgra- 

__ mankind reHgioda snd happy, there are numbers 

reM^kras and h^py by K. But what ooak) Gfod AI* 

eonsf fltently with leacvlnc film at Bberty to act 




we may obsenre that, throu^ its blessed influence, crimes 
are less malignant ; the manners of maiddnd are soAened 
and humanized, to a degree unknown in ancient times; a 
more general respect is paid to the decency of external ap» 
pearances, and to the sentiments of virtuous and pious men; 
and although much wickedness still remains among the 
nominal professors of the Chrbtian jfaith, who are Christians 
in name, but little better than heathens in practice, yet a 
laree portion of piety and virtue sileutly exists among the 
middle and lower classes of mankind, who in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community. Nay, in 
Christian countri^ even the wicked themselves (who have 
not cast off all religion, and deliberately renouncea the Gos- 
pel) are greatly restrained by the fear of future punishments, 
which are so clearly set forth in the Gospel. So that man- 
kind are, upon the whole, even in a temporal point of view, 
under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific temper of the 
Gospel, and have reaped more substantial woridly benefits 
from it, than from any other institution upon earth; and, 
whatever of sobriety or moral virtue is to be found eidier in 
the writings or lives of the opposers of revelation in modem 
times, they are indebted for it to that very Christianity which 
they are imprtently endeavouring to subvert. "To say 
nothing of the best ideas of the old philosophers on moral 
subjects being derived from revelation (of which tiiere is 
considerable evidence),' it is manifest that, so far as the mo« 
dems exceed them, it is principally, if not entirely, owing to 
this .medium of instruction. The Scriptures havmg diffused 
the liffht, they have insensibly imbibeo it ; and finding it to 
accora with reason, they flatter themselves that their reason 
has discovered it. * After grazing,' as one expresses it, * in 
the pastures of revelation, Uiey boast of growing fat by na- 
ture.*— So long as &ey reside among people, whose ideas 
of right and ¥rrong are formed by the morality of the Gospel, 
they must f T^nless they wish to be stigmatized as profligates) 
behave witn some degree of decorum. Where the conduct 
is uniform and consistent, charity, and even justice, will lead 
us to put the best construction upon the motive; but when 
we see men uneasy under restraints, and continually writing 
in fhvour of vices which they dare not openly practise, we 
are justified in impnting their sobriety not to principle, but to 
the circumstances atteiMiing their situation.'*^ 

v. It were no difficult task to adduce from the page of 
history, numerous facts that would fully confirm the pre- 
ceding general survey of the effects produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity. A few additional instances, however, 

freely Y He could only ghre him a rule to walk by, and reason to enforce 
that role ; unless he bad chsnged his nature, and. by (Hrinc him a new re- 
ligion, had wrouaht a standing miracle to force his obedience to it. So 
that, of course, tne world will ahrays be tflvided into two sorts of people^ 
such as are deaf to all the calls of religion ; and such as Uve upto Its rules. 
Amcmg these lauer only are to be found those who feel the happinesa of 
liviitf under Gospel laws. It would be a wonderAil thing, indeed. If t^n 
should profit by them, who never trouble their heads about them. The 
patient, who reiects the medicine, must not hope to remove the disease 
Our Savfour himself you remember, prophened, in the parable of the 
sower, of the different reception which his tSospel should meet among <fiA 
ferent men. Some seed, he tells you. would foil among thorns, and be 
choked— others on beaten ground, and bo picked up— but thai still there 
wookl be tome which would foil on good groirod, and bring forth fruit fk 
abundance. The Christian religion, therefore, is not meant to work by 
tHTce, or lilce a charm, on the minds of men. If it did, there could be no 
goodness in the observance of h; but it is intended mereiftiHy u> guide 
tnoae to bappineas. who will haten to its cracfons voice. 8o that when wa 
look into the worki, and wish to see the eflecu of religion, we must kwk for 
H only among real Christians— among those ^o truly Uve up to its laws— 
and not among those who happen to live In a Christian country, and axv 
Christians only In name." Clilpln's Sermons, voL ill pp. 9—11. 

• A glance at the devotions of the Gentiles will show that, wirh veij few 
exceptions, there was nothing spiritual in their prayers— no thankegiving— 
no request for divine assistance in the performance of their duty— no ploia 
sorrow and acknowledgment of their offences. But "aAer the propagation 
of the Christian religion, we find forma of adoration in some pagan writers 
which are more rational and spiritual than the old hymns and prayers of 
their ancestors ; and we may reasonably suppose that these improvementi 
arose from the Gospel. See Prod. Hymn, ad flolem. et ad Musaa ; Jam- 
blich. de Myst Egypt, f 6. c. 95.; StH^. hi EjrietH. ad Jin. to whom I Wish 
I could mMMdnmu* TV^^ms- It Is pity that he who on other accountf 
deserves commendation, should have taught that prayer to God was super- 
floous, IKtc. 30. See also Juvenal z. 346. and the Commentators. Sentea 
saya, PrimuM e»t deorum euUut, detm credere : deinde reddere Ulia maje» - 
totem etuan, reddere honitatem,^ Vie deoe propitiart 7 bonus eeto. SalU 
iUoe cohtU quieame imitatme eet. Bpist W. p. 470. But that he did not 
think prayer to be useless and unnecessary, as some may foncy from these 
words, will appear from the following placea Noe quoque exietimamue 
vota prollcerej ealva vi et poteetatefatorum. Qu<bdam enim a Dtia im- 
mortaHbue Ua euepenea rOicta eimX, ut in bomim vertant, ei admotm Diie 
precee/uerint,eivotaeu»cepta. Nat Qusst ii. 57. Itaque non dot Deue 
bentjleia-^non esaudit preeantium voeee et undiqut eublaiie in ealum 
manib%u vota facientium privatm ac pubUea. Quodonif^o nonferet^ 
nee in heme furor etn omnee nurtalee ceneeneiseent aUoquenth f*irda !•«. 
mina et buMeaeee Deoe,niei noeeent iBbmm ben^ficia nunc ultre obtatm, 
nunc orttii^bue data. De Benef. IV. 4." (Jorthi's Diseourees on the 
Christian Eeligion, p. 967. note.) 

4 VnUer's Goqpel luown WltaiMi, p. m 
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most suffice. Wherever Christian missionaries have gone, 
the most barbarous heatiien nations have become civiuzed. 
Some of them were cannibals; others worship])ed their 
swords as gods; and all of them offered human victims to 
their idols. The ferocious became mild ; those who prowled 
about for plunder acquired settled property, as well as a 
relish for domestic hap|)iness ; persons who dwelt in caves 
or huts learned from missionanes the art of building; they 
who fed on raw flesh applied to agriculture ; men who had 
been clothed in skins, and were strangers to manufactures, 
enjoyed the comforts of apparel ; ana the violent and rapa- 
cious renounced their rapine and plunder. The various tribes 
that inhabited Oermanjr ceased to sacrifice men afler the in- 
troduction of Christianity; nor did the Huns continue to be 
stran^rs to the difference of riffht and wrong, after they em- 
braced it. The Geloni, and other Scvthian tribes, ceased to 
ase the skins of their enemies for cfothes ; and the Heruli 
(who latterly overran and devastated the western empire) no 
longer put to death the af^ and infirm, as they had tormerly 
done, nor required Madows to kill themselves at the tombs 
of their husbands. The aborisinal inhabitants of Ireland, 
and the Attacotti (a valiant CaJedonian tribe), relinquished 
cannibalism, and the Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts 
of their captives, after their conversion. After the conver- 
sion also of the Scandinavian nations, they ceased to commit 
suicide on principle ; nor did their wives and slaves volunta- 
rily devote themselves to death, in order to honour the de- 
ceased in the paradise of Odin. Christianity imparted to 
the Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, just ideas of property ; 
and put an end to their piratical expeditions and depreda- 
tions. The northern kingdoms, which were engaged in in- 
cessant wars, while their inhabitants were heathens, became 
more pacific afler the preaching of the Gospel among them. 
The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who could only speak 
a barbarous language, acauired me use of letters ; a people 
who were continually making depredations on their neigh- 
bours, became content with their own territories ; and nations, 
almost inaccessible on account of their cruelty and supersti- 
tion, became gentle and sociable in consequence of their con- 
version. The well-informed lawyer must respect Christianity 
for the numerous benevolent laws to which it gave rise; and 
every man who has read (however slightly) the laws of the 
mnperors Theodosius, Justinian, and Charlemagne, or the 
codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Anglo-Saxons, and other 
barbarous nations, must venerate Christianity as the source 
of many just and merciful laws, which were totally unknown 
to polished as well as to civilized pagans. 

Perhaps no country more greatly needed the light of Chris- 
tianity, or has been more eminently benefitea^by it, than 
England. Drui^sm, uniformly more sanguinary than other 
cruel modifications of paganism (though in some respects 
less erroneous), was succeeded first by the impure mythology 
of Rome, and then by the sanguinary and war-inspiring wor- 
ship of the deities of the northern hordes, by whom it was 
invaded from time to time, and finally subdued. Never was 
Christianity attended with circumstances more pleasing, or 
with changes more salutary, than among our rude and fero- 
cious fore&thers. The preaching of the Gospel, from the 
verj earliest time of the Christian era, abolished human sa- 
crifices (principally wretched captives), that were offered by 
the Druias : the rude and unsettled Saxons, when converted 
to Christianity, acquired a relish for the comforts of civilized 
life, and ceased to immolate their captives, or the cowardly 
members of their own army. And the descendants of those 
barbarous savages, who prohibited commercial intercourse 
with strangers, and who thus cruelly put their prisoners to 
death, now feed and clothe them, and encourage intercourse 
with all the nations of the earth. It was the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that, in England, put a stop to the dreadful animosi- 
ties of the barons; that cnecked the perpetual feuds of the 
darker ages ; that subdued the pride and fierceness which so 
convulsewl the government of our own and otiier nations ; that 
gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of chivalry, 
which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting in 
the same persdns the various and useful virtues of courtesy, 
humanity, honour, and justice; and, finally, has diffused that 
spirit of practical piety, benevolence, and morality, which 
have justly rendered Britain the glory of all lands. 

Such were the happy changes wrought by Christianity on. 
the state of society in ancient times ; nor has it been lesi 
pseful among modem pagans, so far as its pure and life-giv- 
ing precepts have been propagated and inculcated among 
Them. Indeed, on whatever ptft of the field of missionary 



exertions we fix our attention, we have the most satisfusU 
evidence of the mighty efficacy of the Gospel as the mea 
of improving the present conoition of mankind. Thua, 
North America, in South America also, and in the East ] 
dies, wherever Christianity has been carried, it has aboliai 
human sacrifices, and all the barbarous practices mention 
in the former part of this work ;* and has diffused the blei 
ings of civilization, together with the ghtd tidings of sai^ 
tion.3 In the West Indies it has mitigated the horrors 
slavery, and converted stubborn captives (barbarously a 
unjustly torn from their native soil) into valuable serrani 
so that a real Christian slave, it is well known, is of grta. 
value than one who is a pagan. 

Furtiier, in Greenland, among a people who, in additi 
to all the privations which they endure from the severity 
the climate, had been left in the lowest stages of sava^ne li 
the Moravians or United Brethren have been instrumental 
introducing the comforts and endearments of civilizatio 
and those outcasts of society may now be seen enjoyiug^ t 
food and shelter which their industry and perseverance h 
secured for them. With the admission or the doctrines 
Christ, they have relinquished their ferocious habits ; tbi 
resumed the exercise ot reason, when they began to practi 
the duties of religion ; and instead of exhibiting the miseri 
of their former condition, we behold the edifying n>ectac 
of men raising their adorations to him who createdT and i 
deemed them, and walking in all the commandments and art 
nances of iht Lord blameUss, In South Africa, throug^h tJ 
divine blessing on the labours of the same missionaries, ar 
those of other societies, among a race equally removed froi 
the habits of civilization — and, perhs^s, still more hostile ^ 
the application of any means or improvement— Christiani 
has made a powerful impression ; and has accompUahed 
change, which has raised those who were placed at the e 
treme point of human nature to the possession of piet 
decency, and happiness. Similar effects have been pi 
duced on the western coast of Africa, through the instr 
mentality of the Church Missionary Society; and the aan 
effects are uniformly seen to follow its progress.' 

In short, in proportion as Christianity advances hito U 
regions of pagzmism, we may confidentiy anticipate a meh 
ration in tne general condition of mankind, aad a great 
equality in the moral and political advantages of every tril 
and people. The beneficial effects of the Gospel, indeed, a 
felt even in Mohammedan countries ; for all the best moi 
precepts of the Koran are taken, without acknoiw^ledgmei 
from the Scriptures. Where it agrees with them, it tends 
advance human happiness; where it differs fnnn them» it 
generally a rhapsody of falsehoods, contradictions, and absu 
fables, that will not bear the test of examination. 

As, however, recent facts most powerfully arrest attentio 
we shall adduce one instance more of the glorious trium] 
of Christianit}r over paganism, which has been achieved 
our own time, since the commencement of the present centui 

« See p. 21. mpra. 

* Some writers have imagined that ceitain detestable practicea of i 
pagaoa were al>oli8bed by civilization, and not bj the ChriatlaA refigi 
But the falsehood of this opinion will appear, by considering, that bloc 
and obscene customs prevailed among the Egyptians, Cartbaginn 
Greeks, and Romans, who were, in many respects, equal to us in Kterati 
and civilization, and yet performed several hideous rites long alter tl 
had arrived at the pinnacle of reOnemenL Polished heathens offered 1 
man victims to their gods, and were, on particular occaajona, guihy 
every abomination imputed to the uncivilized, except devouring their c 
drrn. In all rude nations which embraced the Gospel, Chiiatianity ] 
civilization were as cau.ne and effect, so that the benefits or the latter 
to be ascribed to the former. As lite Gospel soflened and civilized bar 
rians, we may fairly attribute to it the happy effects of civiliauion. 1 
Prussians and Lithuanians having offered human sacrifices, mnd contin* 
uncivilized tlU their conversion in the thirteenth and fourteenth ccotur 
it is probable they would have done so to this day, were it not fttr Cli 
tianity, since the Mingrelians, Circassians, and other beatlicns, are i 
more rude than Christian nations under nearly the same circumstan 
of latitude and soil. The Chinese and Japanese, though polished DatJ« 
and well acquainted with arts and manufactures, it is wen known, publi 
commit crimes which would not be tolerated in the rudest Christian ki 
dom. Upon the whole, it appears that Christianity has ejcplode<l ^evi 
crimes of the civilized as well as barbarous heathen, has taught earfa 
them virtues to which he was a stranger, and must, wherever it is ei 
blished, prevent relapses to paganism, and the numerous evils rrmill 
from false systems of religion.— Dr. Ryan's History of Religion, pp. 277, ! 

s The details on which the above statements are foundied. maj be s< 
in Crantz's History of Greenland, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 18Q0; Latrot 
Journal of his Visit to South Africa in 1815 and 1816, 4to. London, 18IS ; i 
in the later Reports of the Society for Propagalinc the Oosnel in Fjre 



Parts, and of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowle<1g|e; of 
Church Missionary Societv ; of the Society for Missions established by 
Dnitas Fratruro or Moravians: of the Ix>ndon Missionary Society ; of 



uaiiaa r nuruin or fauntviaiia, ui luc iaiuuuii iuissiuuorjr oucieiy ; OI 

Baptist MissioDS fai the East Indies ; and of the Wesloyan Missionarr 
ciety.— Abstracts of the most recent of these reports or Christian bene 
lence (comprising also much Important ceograpnical ln(brmstloo> msT 
sees In tlM |ierioSctI Joiinu.1 enUtlecl ** The Mbaionai^ tie^tmmr.'' 
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Bft the auMMWU dutteit of islands in the sontiiem Pacific 
Oeoao^ throng the dirine blessing on the unwearied labours 
dfderoled imssionaries; who have persevered in their ardu- 
mam undeitaking, under discouragements the most protracted 
and dep r es sin g^ and with a natient endurance of privations 
sot easuj comprehended by those who have always remained 
aft borne, or visited onl^ civilized portions of foreign climes. 
In oommon with missionaries in other parts of Uie world, 
diey have been described by the enemies of religion, as igno- 
'ant and doraiatical fimatics ; more intent on the mculcation 
of the pecuuQaritiee of their sect or party, than in promoting 
the wul-betiig^ of Uie pNOonle ; holding out no inducement by 
Dvecept or example to inaustrious habits, &c. : but the pri- 
est CTATB of the islands in which they spent so many 
veaia, conpaied with what it was previously to and at the 
time q€ thflff arrival Tas recorded in the voyages of captains 
OocAl aai W^, ana other navigators), and during several 
sobeeopal years, presents a sufficient and triumphant refuta- 
lioQ qC emj charge of this kind. For, in Otaheite (more 
mtna t dj r Tahiti), and many neighbouring islands, many 
thiwiiMrf tAUt inhabitants, together with their chieAains,i 
fofaBttdy embraced, and ma<& an open profession of the 
Ghiiitiai ftsth, without the intervention or influence of any 
CIdriHa potentate or state; and the consequence has been 
Aeabofitioa of M^^2-— of tdolairy~.^of infantidde^-^oi the 
InofSbaety (a privileged order that practised the vilest 
cnehyaad aixxninations;— of Au man «acrt/Sce»--of the tnur' 
iva priaooeiB taken in battle— of the principal causa of war 
ia e if of poh^gamy^~-o( unrmtural crimes — and of various 
tAar immaul and tndeeent practices^ both in public and pri- 
late fife, that were connected with their idolatir. Instead 
of a rode administration of justice, founded on tne arbitrary 
win of the cfaieAains, a svstem of equitable laws has been 
estahhshed, with the voluntary consent of the sovereign, 
doeftains, and people, founded on the basis of Christian 
^ Sducation, civilization, and industry' are rapidly 
g through those islands ; for, where the' precepts of 
nity are diffused, idleness never fiails to become dis- 
Rfobble, and dviiization vmrrrABLY follows. Men, devoted 
to iaiem]>eranee, cruel, profligate, and ungodly, have been so 
1 in their hearts and Uves, as to become virtuous and 
members of society; and many thousands of adult 
, js (besides their children) who a few vears since were 
eBvekned in error, sensuality, and idolatry, nave been turned 
fioB «unb idols to serve the living and true God. Public, 
flsdal, and domestic worship are universal, and private devo- 
lisB is supposed to be almost universal.' Who can contem- 
pbte the lormer condition of these islands, with their inha- 
Mols groaning, and consuming under the tyranny of a cruel 
trstei of idolatry, and of vices still more destructive— and 
4ai cQBtrast with it the natives in then present circum- 
-^ gradually emerging from their forme/ darkness and 
J wtAer the benign influence of Christianity ; worship- 
png the true €rod, becoming honourable members of the 
Ckjudn church, reading the tioly Scriptures (for a written 
tiagmee has been given to them), advancing m the know- 
MfB S Jeans Chnst, improving in their mental and moral 
^uattety and in their social habits, with the comforts of 
cbffiied life daily multiplying around them, — where is the 

• If die foaCmmeDtatttT of native teftchen, cbieilr, has the Gocpel been 
wiM t» the PalllMr lakndfl, at the diataoce of 250 miles east of Tahiti ; 
a fci i d i a l^ six iaiands 600 miles souUiward of Tahiti ; and to the Harrey 
ItaAib ISO milea we«tp8oath-wesc of it They are preparing to make set- 
inms oa ocber islands still more remote. (Orme's Discourse on the 
plajsf the South Sea Mission, p. 33.) The Christian rellsion has also 
HMwhaiaxily embraced bj the inhabitants of several of uie Sandwich 
■h^^iiiiuli the divine blessing on the labours of the missionaries sent 
"f te North American Missionary Society ; and in New Zealand by 
BBfies sent forth by the Church Missionary and the Wealeyan 
r Societies. 

Iks in the way of cirfllzation which have already occurred in 
, ainee tlieir inhabitants embraced Christianity, are extraor* 
' ring their disadvantagea, " Among savages, who a short 

I bat a lew decrees remored from the stale of nature, print- 

I benre been eslabUshed, written laws promulgated, the trial by 

d, the rudiments of navies formed, regular roads made, piers 

,_j eomfintaUe houses built, and manv of the conveniences, and 

I of the luzoriefl^ of life introduced. Ate not these evidences of 

ukaa of powerftii principles, and of an influence of a high moral 

(Onne's Discourse on Missions, p. 29.) 

■adie Hamdve of the Mission to Otalieite, published by the Directors 

I f Mtliia Miesioiinry Society, 8vo. London, 1818 ; and particularly Mr. 

kV^ljaeslaa Researches, London, 1829, in 2 vols. 8vo. ; also ibeU- Re- 

hr the jeers 1819 to 1833 Inclusive. Many thousand copies of a 

D of the gospel of St Luke have long been in circulation, 

A la«K» aomber of speUing-books, Scripture lessons, and cate- 

Hhe Bomber of natives in the Oeoixian islands only, who are 

MilJB to several thousands. Schools have been erected. 

by command of the late king Pomarre { who himsehr 
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Christian who can conteoiplate these tilings, and not eri- 
dently perceiTe the finger ofDiyine Proridence,— a most eon- 
Tincing proof of the efficacy of the Gospel, and a most power- 
ful incentive, as well as encouragement to further missionary 
exertions t 

VI. Such are the effects which Christianity is actually 
producing in our own times. Contrast them wiih the effects 
of that atheistical philosophy, which towards the close of the 
eighteenth century pluncred France in desolation, misery, and 
anarchy alooost iDdescribahle, and then judge of the want of 
candour and IruA, in an opposer of Christianity, who, with 
such facts before him, couia assert that the Christian religion 
is ^* a pestilence more destructiye of life, happiness, and 
peace, than all other pestilences combined.'* ! \ ! 

It is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that 
the efficacy of the Christian system has been practiciJly felt 
in reclaimmg the profane ana immoral to sooriety, equity 
truth, and piety, and to an exemplary behaviour in relative 
life. Having been made free from «n, and become the ser 
vants of God, they have thetrfrutt unto holiness, and, after pa 
tiently continuing in well-domg, and cheerfully bearing vari- 
otis afflictions (supported by Sie precious promises of the 
Bible), they joyfuUy meet death ; beinff cheered by the hope 
of eternal life, as the gift of God through Jesus Christ : whus 
they who are best acquainted with the Gospel are most con 
vinced that they have been rendered wiser, more holy, as 
well as more happy, by believing it ; and that there is a 
reality in religion, though various conflicting interests and 
passions may keep them from duly embracing it. " There 
are indeed enthusiasts ?}sOj but they become such by forsak- 
ing the old rule of faith and duty for some new fancy ; and 
there are hvpocrites, but tliey attest the reality and excellency 
of religion by deeming it worth their while to counterfeit it.'*^ 

It is the peculiar glory of the Christian revelation that it 
is adapted to every rank and station in life. Is the Chris- 
tian favoured with temporal blessings ? He is instructed how 
to enjoy them aright, and to distribute to the necessities of 
those who are in want. Are his cireumstances contracted! 
It preserves him from repining. He hath learned in whatso' 
ever state he is, therewith to be content. He knows both how to 
be abased, and how to abound; — every where, and in dU things, 
he is instructed, both to be full and to be hungry^—boih to 
abound and to suffer need. Nor does the Gospel only pro- 
duce contentment, but it dves to its possessor a certain 
dignity and authority, whicTi the greatest can never acquire 
without it. The rods and axes of despots may extort an 
outward reverence^ but nothing commands the liearts and 
affections of men like real piety and goodness. Godliness is 
profitable unto all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come, (1 Tim. iv. 8.J A «m- 
scientious discharge of the duties of religion conciliates the 
love and esteem oT .mankind, and establishes a fairchanMHet 
and unblemished reputation. While the real Christian fears 
God and honoure the king, he is honest in his dealings, fru- 
gal in his expenses, and industrious in the proper calling of 
his life ; and aims to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in 
all things. — Real Christians, whatever be their rank in life, 
have a peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal 
goods (whether they be few or many), while the ungodly 
nnd emptiness in all their possessions : for the mind, ren- 
dered happy by the holy and excellent principles that govern 
it, mixes its own sweetness with whatever good is received 
and imparts an extraordinary relish to it ; while the unholy 
dispositions of those who are not in a Christian state of 
mind, must, by their very nature, prevent such persons from 
enjoying what they possess. 

But me happy effects of Christianity are not confined u 
prosperity : its sincere professors have also peculiar cons- 
lations in tlie day of adversity. The experience of every 
day proves that man is bom to trouble ; ana religion will not 
prevent the Christian from being made to feel what it is, to 
share in the common lot of mankind. But, what supports 
will it afford him, when the cup of affliction is put into his 
hands ! Supports to which mere men of the worid are utter 
strangers. These are for the most part miserable in their 
affliction. If they be kept from murmuring, it is the sum- 
mit of their attainments, while Christians are enabled to 
glory even in tribulation, and cordially to approve all the 
divine dispensations towards them. They truly possess a 
peace that paaseth all understanding, Bdngjustijied btffaith^ 
they have peace with God ikrough our Lord Jesus Chnst, and 
they also have the testimony of a good conscience, that^ in i ' 
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,My and godly ainctrUy^ by thegraet of God^ ikey hoot had 

ur eorweraaium in the world. This is to them a source of 
unspeakable joy, with whidi a itranger intermeddleth not. 
< What trouhle, indeed, can oTerwhelm, what fear can dis- 
compose, that man who loveth Christ, and keepeth his words ? 
What earthly power can make snch a man unhappy 1 Will 
yon take away his riches I His treasure is in heaven. Will 
you banish hmi from home ? His country is above. Will 
you bind him in chains 1 His conscience, his spirit, Yoh 
affections, are all free. Will you destroy his body 1 His 
body shall be raised incorruptible at the last day, and his 
soul will immediately return unto God, who gave it. Hea- 
ven itself is but an emblem of his happiness. As heaven 
is enligrhtened by the rising sun, his soul is illuminated by 
that Sun of righteousness, which ariseth, without setting, in 
his heart, aS heaven is intrinsically bright and beautiful, 
though clouds obscure and midnight darkness surround it. 
he is peaceful, happy, and serene, m the midst of trials and 
afflictions. As heaven is exalted above the storms and teiu- 
pests of this lower atmosphere, he is elevated above the dis- 
tractions and perturbations of this troublesome world. He 
18 a Christian. His conversation is in heaven. His life is 
hid, with Christ, in God. 

*'^ We admit, then, that such a Christian has his sorrows.' 
But his sorrow is sweeter than this world's ioy. Every trial, 
every affliction, draws him nearer to his Goa. In the secrecy 
of his chamber, in the silence of midnight, he has a resource 
which the world knows not of. He pours forth his fears, 
his apprehensions, his griefs, into the bosom of his Mak^. 
Suffering thus becomes a well-spring of delight: for it is 
^It to be a source of spiritual improvement. Thus it is, 
that all things work together, not only for good, but for en- 
joyment, to mem that love their God. Thus it is, that if 
they sow in tears, they also reap in joy .*'i Far different from 
this is the joy of the hypocrite or of the ungodly. HLs joy 
is a maliOTiant passion, excited by the temporary success of 
some of his devices. Ihlly is Joy to him that is destiitUe of 
wisdom ; but the triumphing of the wicked is short ; and the 
joy of the hypocrite is mit for a moment / God is not in all 
iheir thoughts. Therefore they say unto God^ Depart from u«, 
for we desire not thee nor the mowkd^ of thy ways. What 
ts the Almighty that we should serve htm ? What profit should 
we have ifweprav to him ^ 

But it is m tne prospect o( futurity, especially, that the 
happy effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt and dis- 
played. The hour of death must, unavoidably, arrive to 
every individual of the human race* In that awful moment, 
when the soul is hovering on the confines of two worlds, 
suffering the agony of boduy torture, and the remorse of an 
accusing conseience, somethmg is surely needed to cheer the 
mind. But, in this exigency, the only consolation afforded 
by infidelity is, " that t&re is no her«uter." When friends 
and relatives are expressing by their agonized looks what 
they are afraid to utter : when medicines and pains are rack- 
ing the debilitated frame : when the slumbers of conscience 
are for ever broken, and its awful voice raised : — all— all 
that unbelief can present to sustain the mind in this trying 
hour is— the cold and the comfortless doctrine of an eternal 

SLEEP. 

That these sentiments are oneaual at such a period to sup- 
port the mind, is evident from the death-beds of the most 
eminent of their advocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a 
John, and the whole host of Christian martyrs, could sur- 
vey, unmoved, death in its most terrific forms : while many 
have vehemently longed for its approach, desiring to depart 
and be with Christ : while some have exulted in the midst of 
the most excruciating bodily tortures: — ^Voltaire endured 
horrors never to be expressed. His associates have attempted 
to conceal the fact ; but the evidence is too strong to be re- 
futed. Like Herod, who was smitten by an angel whilst 
receiving undue homage from men ; so, immediately after 
his return from the tlieatre in which he had been inhahng the 
incense of adulation from a silly populace, he felt that the 
stroke of death had arrested him. Immediately his friends 
crowded around him, and his brethren of the Illuminati ex- 
horted him to die like a hero. In spite of their admonitions, 
he sent for the eur^ of St. Gervais; and, after confession, 
signed in the presence of the abb^ Mignot (his nephew), 
ai3 of the marquis de Villevielle Qone of the Illuminati), 
his recantation of his former principles. After, this visit, 
the eurS was no more allowed to see him. ftls former 

t Bp. Jebb*s Sermons, p. 86. 

« Trcw. XV. 2L Job xx. 5. Pml. x. 4. Job xxi. 14, 16 



fHends, having obtained possession of his hoase, iaterdietsd 
all access unto him. It has, however, crept out by meana 
of the nurse who attended him, that he died in unutterable 
agony of mind.' D'Alembert, Diderot, and about tweuTf 
oUiers, who beset his apartment, never approached him with- 
out receiving some bitter execration. Ouen he would cuiae 
them, and exclaim, " Retire ! It is you who have brought 
me to my present state. Begone ! I could have done witii- 
out you all ; but you could not exist without me. And what 
a wretched glory have you procured me !" 

These reproaches were succeeded by the dreadful recol- 
lection of his own part in the conspiracy against religion. 
He was heard, in anguish and in dread, alternately snpi^ 
catinsr or blaspheming that God against whom he nad coo* 
spired. He would cry out, in plaintive accents. Oh, Christ! 
Oh, Jesus Christ ! and then complain that he was abandoned 
by God and man. It seemed as if the hand, which had 
traced of old the sentence of an impious king, now traced 
before his eyes his own blasphemies. In vain he turned 
away from the contemplation ot them. The time was coming 
apace, when he was to appear before the tribunal of him 
whom he had blasphemed ; and his physicians, partioolarly 
Dr. Tronchin, codling in to administer relief, thunderstruk 
retired. His associates would, no doubt, willingly have 
suppressed these facts ; but it was in vain. The msjesofaal 
de Richelieu fled from his bed-side, declaring it to be a sight 
too terrible to be radured; and Dr. Tronchin observed, tSaf 
the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of thoee of 
Voltaire.^ The last hours of D*Alembert wen like thoee 
of Voltaire.^ Condorcet boasts, that he refused admiasioB 
to the eur^ on his second visit. Such a refusal endentlj 
shows that he feared what an interview would disdoee.^— > 
Hume, instead of meeting death with the calmness of a pbl- 
losq>her, played the buffoon in that awful hour, provine, by 
his comic actions, his anxiety to drown serious tfaooffnt.— 
Diderot and Gibbon discovered the same anxiety, by ueeply 
interesting themselves in the most trifling amusements. The 
last hours of Paine were such as might nave been expected 
and unprincipled habits. Tnourii, 



from his previous immoral i 

in reply to the inouiry of his meiical attendant whether lie 
believed of wishea to believe that Jesus Christ is the Son ol 
God, he declared that he **had no wish to believe on that 
subjoct;'^ yet, during the paroxysms of his distress and 
pain, he would invoke the name of that Saviour whom he 
nad blasphemed by his writings, in a lone of voice that would 
alarm tho house : and at length he expired, undeplored and 
detested by his adopted countrymen.^ A conduct like this 
proves that there was one spark of honor in the souls of 
these antagonists of revelation which all their philosophic 
efforts were unequal to extinguish. 

The whole of the atheist's creed, with respect to the future 
world, is comprised in the following snmnrary: that his 
body, begun by chance oi necessity, is continued without 
design, and perishes without hope ; that his soul is a mere 
attribute of his body, useless and worthless ifdiile he lives, 
and destined at his death to rottenness and corruption ; and 
that the sooner it is returned to its parent mould the better. 
And, by his mandate, he consigns mankind to the dark and 
desolate regions of annihilation. By this sweeping sentraoe, 
which he passes on all the human race, he taros away from 
himself and his fellow-men, every motive, furnished oy ^e 
fear of future punishment or by tne hope of future wwasd&, 
to virtuous, upright, or amiable conduct. 

On the other hand, how glorious are the Christian's viewB 
of the future world. From the promise of his Creator, he 
learns that his body, sown here in corruption, weakness, and 
dishonour, shall be raised, beyond the grave, in ineormptUm^ 
power, and glory, with so many attributes of mind or spirit, 
as to be denominated by Him who made it a ^pirUual bodsf, 

s The laine Dane, " being many yean aftcrwante requested to wait on 
a sick Protestant gentletnan, refused, till she was assur»>d he was not a 
phil soptfer : declaring, if he were, she would on no account incur the 
dang«r of witnessing soch a scene as she tiad been compeDed to do at llw 
death of M. Voltaire." Bp. Wilson's (of Calcutta) Lectures on the Bvi- 
dences of Chrlstlanltj, vol. ii. p. 413. 8to. edition. Dr. Wilson adds, that 
he reeeired the account from tho 96% of the gentleuMD to mbomb dyiag 
l>ed the woman was invited. 

4 Tho reader win find a fuU account of this transaction, and of die hor 
fid death of Voltaire, in the abb<i Barruers History of Jacobinism, vol. L 
ch. 17. pp. 377—380. This account was confirmed by M. de Luc, a nhUo- 
soplier of distinguished science, and of the greatest honour and prooitr. 

• Ibid. pp. 331.386. 

• See Che«tbatn*«IJfe of Paine, pp. 133— 16D.,^vo. London, UBS^ wUdi 
ii!i reprinted tram, the American poblKntSoo. Wmi most have mmd te 
afony of tliat man's mind, who could axclshn as Psine did on one occa 
sk>n,~" / think I can toy toktit they make Jems Ckriat to •oy, — ' M 
- ^ my Chd^wky htttt tkim/or»akenme7*» IbkL p. 1S7. 
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Ever joungy aetiTe, and undecayin^, it shall be reunited 
to the imnuHrtal mind, purified from every stain and every 
error. This perfect man shall be admitted, with an open and 
Abundant enirance^ into the heaven of heavens, the peculiar 
rendeoce of Infinite Maiesty, and the chosen seat of infinite 
dominion. ^ In this noblest of all habitations, this mansion 
of ererlasting joy, he shall be united with an innumerable 
mnltitode of companions like himself^ sanctified, immortal, 
and happy. Enrolled among the noblest and best beings in 
the universe, a eMUy a priest^ a king in the house oT his 
Heav^y Fi^er, his endless and only destination will be 
*o know, lore, serve, and enjoy God ; to interchange the 
oest afiecti(»t8 and the best offices with his glorious com- 
pudoDS : and to advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness. 



TViis is no ideal picture. Hopes and ccnsolations likp 

^leee hafc, in every agte of Christianity, suj ported the 

tmnAs of wUione of Christians, in the humble and retired 

walks of life, as well as in exalted stations. They cheered 

and iBTBWten the minds of such men as the Lord Chief 

IweODt Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, Locke, Addison, 

BeabiTe,Lord Lyttleton, Baron Haller, Sir William Jones, 

BoBie, and Tery many other distinguished laymen (divines 

cv desii^nedly omitteaV both Britisn and foreign, who ap- 

bM dieir mighty intellects to the investigation and eluci- 

iak% of ^e eridenees of the Christian records ; and whose 

irres and writings will continue to instruct and edify the 

wM^ so long as the art of printing shall perpetuate them. 

Sodi aie liie effects which the Christian revelation has 
adi^y produced on the happiness of nations, as well as of 
bdividiials. niOoeophy and infidelity (we have seen) are 
aEke hwdeqnate to accomplish them. Jn evil tree, we know, 
hnMgdk forth noi good Jruit. If, therefore, this revelation 
cw nei of God it could do nothing. 



their blood the seed of the church, cheerfully suffered mar- 

S^rdom, having certain assurance of being crowned after thdf 
eath : a certain assurance which they derived from what 
they themselves had fonnerly seen. 

We find other religions, which pretend to be confirmeJ 
and authorized by several signs and extraordinary events 
from heaven. Thus, the Romans used to attribute to theii 
religion all the advantages they obtained over other nations : 
and the Mohammedans pretend that the great successes, which 
God was pleased to give their prophet, were so many cer- 
tain and undeniable marks of the truth of their religion. Bu*. 
to pretend that temporal prosperity is a certain character of 
a true religion, or adversity that of a fiilse one, is to suppose 
that the most profligate wretches, provided they are nappy 
in th is worl d , are the greatest favourites of God. But certainly 
it is net prosperity or adversiW nmplt/ amsidered, but pros- 
perity rr adversity as fur ef old Sy God or h'a prophets that i» 
a certain character of true religion : and when we affirm thrt 
several extraordinary events bear witness to the truth of 
Christianity, we mt»an only those events which bad been 
foretold by the prophets ; as, for instance, the calling of the 
Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the establishment 
of ^e Christian church. Finally, there may be sevend re- 
ligions that may deceive, but it is only the Christian religion 
that can truly satisfy mankind. There are sdme religions 
grounded upon fabulous nuracles, and confirmed by witnesses 
easily convicted of imposture : but it is only the Christian 
religion that is firmly and solidly established upon true mira- 
cles and valid testimonies. It appef rs, then, that no religion 
in the world has such extraordinary qualifications as the 
Christian religion ; of which it must also be affirmed, that it 
is free from sdl such defects as are incident to other religions. 
No deep research, no great sagaciw or penetration of mind, 
is necessary to discover this truth ; for it is manifest that the 
Christian religion is not designed for the satisfaction of the 
carnal and worldly appetites of men, like that of the Jews, 



SECTION V. 

m fICOUAR ADVAIITAOBS, POSSESSED BY THE CHRISTlAlf 
BTKLATIOlf aVWR ALL OTHER RELIGIONS, A DEM0N8TRATIVB 

crmEiicB or rrs divike origin axd AtTDORiTV. 

PecmBar advuntaget •f Chrittianity over all other reUgiont. 

-A. Liito perfecHori — O. Jtt openne»t,^Xi\. Itt adaptation 

U the eapacitie9 of aU men^ and to the gm-ain^;^ advancement 

•f ma midi u iin knomledge and refinement. --W, The tpiritU" 

oStg of itM woTikip^ — ^V. Jt» oppotitton to the opirit of the 

-aodi* — ^VL Re humiliation of man andexahing of the Deity, 

—TIL Ite reetoration of order to the world, — VIIL Itt ten' 

dnq to enuScate all evil paeeion* from the heart, — IX. Ito 

ceetrmietyto the eovetouenett and ambition ofmankind^-^li, 

A mtoring the divine image to men^^Xl, li» mighty ^ecte. 

All the troths stated in the preceding pages will appear 
nSncse erident, if wi consider the Christian revelation, as 
it studs opposed to aU other religions or pretended revela- 
tsM. The excellency of the Christian revelation consists in 
tUi, that it possesses advantages which no other reu- 
WBB OB RKTELATioifs HAVE, at the samo time that it has none 
4 ihe delects by which they are characterized. 
We sffirm, that no other relig[ion or revelation has advan- 
I^BiMptal to those of the Christian revelation or religion ; 
fai V siher can pretend to have been confirmed by ancient 
pi|lKaBS. Even Mohammed thought it better to oblige 
MSlicsil the Scriptures in question, than to derive any ar- 
MMik from them, which might serve to confirm his mis- 
ML IlKTe are indeed severm religions which have had 
fhrfi Mljn, but of what description 1 — Superstitious men, 
vhsUfaMUy exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant 
fiMtlsdiaiis, thoQMmds of whom prostrate themselves before 
% iM Ja^emsuth, and himdreds of whom devote them- 
«b«s lo be erushedby the wheels of the machine that car- 
IM te edlossal image of their idol. But no religion, be- 
iiss die Christian, was ever confirmed by the blood of an 
aftglfrr munber of sensible tmderdanding martyrs, who vo- 
\m^Stw sofifeied dea^ in defence of what they had seen ; 
vfcs fiom viidofue and proMgaie persons, became exemplary 
ftr the sanetity of their lives, upon the confidence they had 
KiMr MMter ; and who at length, being dispersed through- 
oit ^m wodd, by their death gained proselytes ; and making 
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ritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture of the pagan and Jew- 
ish religion : nor has it anjr of the faults or extravagant sopef^ 
stitions of the pagan religion. But as it would extend this 
chapter (already perhaps too long) to a disproportionale 
length, were we to oppose it particularly to all the enois of 
other religions, we snail connne our comparison to showing 
the advantages possessed by the Christian religion ofor aH 
the rest, in the following respects: — 

I. In its Perfection. 

Other religions, as being principally of human inventioa and 
institution, were formed by degrees from the difierent imagina- 
tions of several persons, who successively made such additions 
or alterations as they thought convenient The Greeks, for ex- 
ample, sdded several things to that religion which they received 
from the Egyptians ; and the Romans to that which they had re- 
ceived from the Greeks. Menandcr improved upon the senseless 
impieties of Simon Magus; and 8aturninus and Basitides added 
to those of Mcnandcr.2 And the reason is, because men are never 
weaiy of inventing, nor the people of believing, novelties. But 
it is not so with tiie Christian religion, which was wholly deli- 
vered by Christ, is entirely contained in eveiT one of the Gospels, 
and even in each epistle of the apostles. Whatever alterations 
men have thought fit to make in the (lo<trinc whidi Christ brought 
into the world only corrupted its purity and spirituality, as ap. 
pears by the great disproportion there is between the apostolical 
doctrine and the ordinaiy speculations of men. 

II. In its Openness. 

Other religions durst not Aow themselves <^)enly in fiill ttg^ 
and therefore were veiled over with a mysterious sUence and of- 
fected daikness. Some of the Gnostics cho«» the night to cover 
the impurity of their abominable mjrsteries. And the Romans 
exposed themselves to the satirical raiUeiy of their poets, by being 
so careful to conceal Ae wofship they paid to their goddess Bona. 
Julian and Porphyry exerted aU their talents, either to set off 
the ridiculous and offensive ceremonies of paganism, or to palliate 
their superstiUon, by several varions explanations of it; ss when 
they positively affirmed, that they worshipped one only siqiremt 
God, thou^ they acknowledged at the same time other submdi- 
nate deities depending one upon another; and when thsy endea- 
voured to justify Ae worehlp they paid to their idds. by using 
many subtis and aicsdistfaictiens. - - — ^ -^ 
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pruici(le of pride in the hearts of men, which is the reason why 
they cannot endure to be accused of entertaining any absurd and 
extravagant opinions ; so that whenever their passions have made 
them embrace a religion which seems not very reasonable, they 
employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear consonant 
to reason. But the Christian religion requires no veil to cover 
it, no mysterious silence, no dark dissimulation, or dose disguise, 
although it proposes such kinds of oljects to us as are vastly con- 
trary to all our prejudices and received opinions. The apostles 
freely confess that the preaching of the Goroel is, as it were, an 
apparent folly ; but yet they assure us that God was resolved to 
save the world by that seeming folly. They knew that the death 
\y( Christ became a scandal to the Jew, and a folly to the Greek ; 
yet they pubhcly declared, that they were determined not to know 
any thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. And how comes 
it then that they did not in the least degree extenuate, or endea- 
vour to sofien the sense of that seeming paradox (so &r were 
they firom concealing it), but were strongly and fully persuaded 
of Uie truth of that adorable mystery, and the abundance of their 
understanding served only to make them more fully comprehend 
die efficacy of the cross 1 

m. In its Adaptation to every existing state, constitation, 
aod to the capacities of all men. 

If we were strictly to consider some religions, we should find 
that they were at first, for the most part, instituted either by poets 
or philosophers ; and that they generally sprang from the sportive 
conceits or witty speculations of the understanding; which is the 
neason why they were not so universally approved. The phi- 
losophers always derided the religion of the vulgar ; and Ae vul- 
gar understood nothing of the religion of the phUosophers. So- 
crates ridiculed the religion of the Athenians ; and the Athenians 
aceossd Socrates of impiety and atheism, and condemned him to 
death. The Christian religion alone is approved both by the 
phikMSphers and also by the vulgar people, as neither depending 
«pon the ignorance of the latter, nor proceeding from the learning 
of the former. It has a divine efficacy and a^nreeable pover, 
9uitMe to all heartt : it is adapted to aU climates, and to every 
sxiatilig state-constitution, and is suited to all classes of the human 
intsUect, and to every variety of human character 

1. The Christian religion is adapted to harmonize with every 
existiBg state-constitution. It has, indeed, nothing immediately 
ts do with political affairs. It &sluons every individual, and 
prodliees in him that knowledge and those dispositions and feel- 
ings, which enable him to live contented in any place, and be- 
come a usef^il citizen under every kind of civil constitution, and 
a faithful subject of every government It does not, according to 
the principles of its Au&or, erect one state within another ; nor 
does it in any case disturb the public tranquillity (for loyalty and 
true piety are never disunited), nor can the interest of the church 
ever come in collision with that of the government On the 
other band, that state, whose citizens should really be formed 
agreeably to the principles of Christianity, would unquestionably 
be tha lutppiest and most fiourishing. Its rulers would have the 
most faithfiil, obedient, and active subjects ; and the state itself 
would be distinguished for an order, which would need no power 
or constraint for its preservation. The arts and sciences would 
flourish there, without being abused and made the means of poi- 
soning the morals of the people : life also would there be enjoyed 
in the most agreeable and tranquil manner, and all property and 
rights would be perfectly secured. No state would be more firmly 

nnected together, and consequently more terrible and invinci- 
i its enemies.* 

'^arther, the Christian religion is adapted to every class of 

isn intellect : it is level to the capacity of the most simple 

ignorant, though infinitely raised above the philosophy of 

* wftss: it is sublime without being nicely speculative, and 
^y4e without being mean; in its sublimity preserving its clear- 
n«^, and in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a word, 
^ ^ is nothing so great nor so incoiuiderable in human society, 
hot ^^htX may some way fall under its consideration, and it is 
eqaaiff sppioved of and admired by all. It is, moreover, most 
woMtofblly adapted to those habits and sentiments, which spring 
up hi tfis adyancement of knowledge and refinement, and which 



I destined to continue for ages, ss they have done for the last 
ihMe eSBtories, and to spread themselves more and more widely 
over the human race. Since the introduction of the Christian 
NKgisn, *'kimian nature has mads great progress, and society 
SKIMtotossd gvsst changes; snd m this sdvanoed condition of the 

»Kfllnhanranttiafth6Fo«mderorChrtstiaiiit7,pp.911,S12. NowYork, 



world, Christianity, instead of losing its t{^lication snd importance, 
is found to be more and more congenial and adapted to nrai's 
nature and wants. Men have ontgfown the other institutions of 
that period when Christianity appeared, its philosc^y, its modas 
of warfare, its policy, its public md private economy ; but Chris- 
tianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, hut has slways 
kept in advance of men's Acuities, snd unfolded nobler views in 
proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers and mf- 
fections, which our nature has developed, find more than adequate 
objects in this reli^pon. Christianity i^ indeed peculiariy fitted 
to the more improvnt) Rtni^es of society, to the more delicate sen- 
sibilities of refiniHl inindi*, and especially to that dissatisfaction 
with the present state, which always grows with the growth of 
our moral powers and affections. As men advance in civifizap 
tion, they become susceptible of mental suflerings, to which ruder 
ages arr strangers; and these Christianity is fitted to assuage. 
Imagination and intellect become more recess ; and Christianity 
brings them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, 
the solemn and unbounded prospects which it unfolds. This du 
ness of our religion to more advanced stages of society than tkat 
in which it was introduced, to wants of human nature not then 
developed, seems to me very striking The religion bears the 
marks of having come fi'om a Being who perfoctly understood 
the human mind, and had power to provide for its progress. This 
feature of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It was an 
anticipation of future and distant ages ; and when we consider 
among whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find 
an explanation of this peculiarity V 

IV. In the Spirituality of its Worship. 

Other religions brought men from spiritual objeeli V> those 
which were corporeal and earthly : the Christian religion hringa 
them from the objects of sense to those of the nnderstanding. 
We all know that when the heathens deified men, 6r worshipped 
a deity under a human shape, they were so far from paying to 
that deity a worship due to a spiritual nature, that their adora- 
tion consLsted in several games, shows, and divers exercises of 
the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their eager dispotet 
whether God was to be worBhii^)ed in Jerusalem m on mount 
Gerazim, extinguished charity, the true spirit of religion, in their 
violent defences of the external part of it Nay, the prophets 
complained formerly that the Jews made a true fast to consist In 
bowing down their heads as a bulrush, and putting on iackdoth 
and oshes.^ And the Holy Scripture observes, that the («ric8te 
of Baal were wont to cut themselves with knives and lances 
when they sacrificed to him, as if there wire no other way to 
make their god hear their prayers, but by inflictmg such punish- 
ments on their own bodies.-* The modem Jews cannot be per- 
suaded that we have been called to the knowledge of the true 
God (though they find we all profess to put our trust and confi- 
dence in lum), because they perceive not that we use nny cor- 
poreal ceremonies. And the Mohammedans, more iireligiour 
than superstitious, make their religion and its happiness depend 
chiefly on their senses. When Uiey worship, they turn them- 
selves towards Mecca; as the Jews turned towank Jerusalem 
and earnestly desire of God that he would gratify ^tmr sense* 
and though they have a sort of religions reelect fi)r the lettei^ 
that compose the name of God, and the paper on which it i 
written, yet they are enjoined to oppress men thst bear the u 
of God, by their religion, which breathes nothing but violi 
fury, and oppression. 

The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to th^ 
senses, is, because a worship that is corporeal and sensual is ^ 
more easy ; it is much easier for a man to take the sun for & G«i 
than to be continually occupied in seeking after a God that is | 
visible : to solemnize games and festivals in honour of m p^ 
tended deity, than to renounce himself for the sdte of a tme oni 
it is much easier for him to fest, than to renounce his 'vioea ; < 
sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than forgive his enenuj 
It appears, then, that the Christian religion bears a more e-x<a 
lent character, as it gives us for the object of our worship, na 
God under a human shape, but a God, that is a spirit, m 
teaches us to honour him, not with a carnal, but with a spinu 
worship ; and this Christ himself has very elegantly toM ciai 
these words, God i» a tpirity and they thai worship hitn nm 
worship him in spirit and in truth. (John iv. 24.) M^ho ccM 
fill his mind with such elevated notions 1 And how comes it. ij 
he so excellently sets down in that short precept the g^eniua. 
true religion, of which men before were wholly ignormat 1 

• Dr. W. B Channing'a Discourse oa the Evidences of reraaisd M 
gioo. pp. 36. 38. Bristol, ISM. (Repiinted flrooi the American ectiti«ii y 
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IT. In its OppQsmoM to thb Spuut or thx Wobld. 

It may be nid of mU other religioiu. without exception, that 

ihey induce os to look after the pkamiTee and profits of the world 

in the^wocabip of God; whereas the Christian religion makes 

ei gioofy God by leaooncing the world. Thus the heathens, 

Jwigning imthar to please themselves than their deities, intro- 

iooed inlo reiigion wfaaterer could in any way flatter and divert 

thea: and the Mohammedan religion, not being encumbered 

inch many ce f emoniee, at least affixes temporal advantages to 

tbe practiee of its worship; as if the pleasures of the world 

voe to be the future reward of religion : but certainly both of 

ibem are anch mistaken : for the heathens should have known 

tktt the wonldp of God consisted not in diverting and pleasing 

iWimsiihei. ; and tha Mohammedans ^ould not have been igno- 

finl, thsfc anoe lemporal and worldly advantages were insuffi- 

aaX m. rtwsflvffa to satisfy the boundless desires of the human 

■eait, tbsy esoid not come in competition with those benefits 

" *i Mt Befigimi had peculiarly designed for him. But both 

the motions of self4ove, which being naturally 

i the world and religion, imagines that 

i pleasant than to unite them both, thinking 

tka^ m reconcile its inclination and du^, consecrate its plea- 

■B mi. pot no diflereooe between conscience and interest 

Jtf ike firat mlo of true religion teaches us, that that mutual 
fw—t is impossible ; or, to ose its own words, that Christ 
mi Belial are incompatible one vrith the other ; that vre must 
wAm ffodfy Ood at tSbib expense of worldly pleasures, or pos- 
ss ike advmntBgss of the world with the loss of our religion : 
mA tkis eertsdnly shows the Chriatian religion to have a divine 



TL In Its Humiliation or Mam and Exaltation op thb 
Ddtt. 

Other kkt religions debase the Deity and exalt man : whereas 

AeQuistian religion humbUi man, and excdtt the Deity, The 

BcfftiBDs, a nation that boasted so much of their antiquity, made 

HBiacrs of their deities ; and the Romans made deities of their 

Mpenn, who were mther monsters than men : the most famous 

fhihsiphiii were not ashamed to rank their deities below them- 

«hB% and themselves even before Jupiter ; but the Christian re- 

%iso tfches as tliat we owe all to God, who owes nothing at 

aitoan It humbles us by the consideration of that infinite dis- 

tuee vtodi there is between God and us : it shows that we are 

s despicable creatures in comparison of God, who is a 

t Beins, and who akme is worthy of our love and adora- 

BOB, Who di0n can but admire so excellent a religion t 

Vn. In its Rcstohation of Orokr to the World. 

OAer reCgioos made us depend upon those beings which were 

pvea IS to command, and pretend a power over that Supreme 

Bcbg ifsB whom we ought only to depend. They taught men 

totanaeense to the meanest creatures, and impudently to equal 

dtoBi s dm to the oniversal monarch of the world. It is indeed 

as wtmits that men should be so impious, as to desire to be- 

30B»gsi&, sinoe they were so base as to forget that they were 

BOi ; and yet how ill their pride became them when they dis- 

hined not to submit to four-footed beasts, to the fowls of the air, 

ad to the creeping animals and plants of the earth, as 8t Paul 

iipiiiai l irs them ; and how basely superstitious were they, in that 

iIhw were not content to deify themselves, but would also deify 

tmm ova vices and imperfections ! But the Christian religion 

iina nslotcs that equitable order which ought to be establidied 

'm.^ world, by submitting every thing to the power of man, 

^htt W naght sabmit himself to the wiU of God. And what can 

fas^is^ of troe religion, but to restore such just and becoming 

anlvk«sworU? 

TUL In its Tendency to eradicate all evil Passions 
FnMB m Hkabt. 

W« ased no deep research into other religions to find that they 
thiidhi tend to (latter the corrupt desires of men, and efface those 

— ' ' ^ of justice and uprightness which God has imprinted on 

SHB^ But he that shall truly consider the Christian reli- 
mSk osTtainly find that it tends to the eradication of those 
ipt disiiiis out of our hearts, and restoring those bright cha- 
■s of honesty and justice imprinted on our minds by the 
I «f Chid, llie heathens flattered their passions to such a 
ss, M to erect altars in honour of them ; and Mohammed was 
«ft ylssaed with temporal prosperity, that he made it the end 
w^anl of his religion. The Gnostics imagined, that when 
r hsi sRived at a certain degree of knowledge, which they 
1 a ststle of psriection, they might commit all sorts of actions 
wiAoQt any acnqde of conscience ; and that sin, whidi piloted 



others, would be sanctified in them. But what blindness ! what 
impiety was this! How admirable is the Christian religion, 
which alone among all others diowa us our own wickedness and 
corruption, and heals it with such remedies as are as wholesome 
to the soul as unplessing to the body. 

IX. In its Contrariety to the covetoui^ness and ambitios 
of mankind. 

It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions are eon* 
trary to policy, either in £ivouring or restraining too much human 
weakness and corruption upon Oie account of policy , whereas 
the Christian religion preserves its rights and privik^ inviola- 
ble, independent of either. The pagan religion was against 
policy in giving too much to human weakness and corruption. 
It would have been much better for the good and welfare of the 
state, if men had framed to themselves a greater idea of the holi- 
ness of their gods ; because they would have been less licentious 
and more submissive to the civil laws : whereas they were en- 
couraged b^ the example of their deities to violate the moat 
sacred and mviolable rights. Mohammed, desirous to avoid thb 
irregularity, retained tlw notion of a true God ; but then, being 
willing also to flatter men's inclinations in order to draw them to 
his side, he confusedly mixed with that idea the carnal and gross 
notions which the heathens had entertained of paradise, borrow- 
ing from Christianity such objects as must necessarily mortify our 
passions, and assuming those from paganism which serve to flatter 
our bad inclinations. But the Christian religion keeps no such 
measures either with policy or corruption. Poli<7 complains that 
the doctrine of Christ necessarily softens men's courage ; and that 
instead of encouraging them to enlist themselves soidiers for the 
wel&re and preservation of the state, it rather makes them lamba, 
who can banlly be exasperated against their enemiea, whom they 
must continually pray for, and are obliged to love as diemselvas. 
And human frailty and corruption murmurs to see itself impugn- 
ed by the Christian religion, even in the dispoeitiona and most 
secret recesses of the soul; and that the veil of hypocrisy, and 
the pious pretences and diasimulations of the soul under which 
it ought to lie secure, are ineffectual against it Who, then, but 
God, can be the author of a religion so equally contrary both to 
the covetous desires of the mean, and the ambition of die great, 
and so equally averse both to policy and corruption 1 

X. In its Restoration op the Divine Image to Man. 
Other religions would have God bear the image of man, and 

so necessarily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and infected 
with all manner of vices, as men ate. Whereas the Christian 
religion teaches us that man ought to bear the image of God*, 
which is a motive to induce us to become perfisct, as we oonceivs 
God himself to be holy and perfect That religion, then, which 
restores to God his glory, and the image of God to man, nust 
necessarily be of divine authority. 

XI. In its mighty Eppects. 

False religions were the irregular confused productions of the 
poUtest and ablest men of those times : whereas tiie Christian 
religion is a wonderful composition, which seems wholly to pro- 
ceed from the most simple and ignorant sort of people ; and, al 
the same time, it is such as evinces that it mutt have for its pnn« 
dple the God of holiness and love. They, who habitually apply 
the Christian religion in their tempers axid lives, and who imbibs 
its spirit and hopes, have an evidence of its superiority, still mm 
internal than any which has hitherto been mentioned ;— an evi* 
denoe which is to be pilt rather than described, but which is not 
less real because it is founded on feeling. We refer to that cmk» 
vietion of the divine original of the Christian religion, which 
springs up and continually gains strength in their hearts. <* In 
such men there is a consdousness of the adaptati' n of Christi- 
anity to their noblest faculties ; a conadousness of its exalting 
and consoling influences, of its power to confer the true happineas 
of human nature, to give that peace which the world cannot 
give ; which assures them that it is not of earthly origm, but a 
ray from the everlasting light, a stream from the fountain of 
heavenly wiiwlom and love. This is the evidence which sustains 
the faith of thousands, who never read and cannot understand 
the learned books of Christian apologista ; who want perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of thetr belief^ but whose feith is of 
adamantine firmness ; who hold the Goq>d with a conviction 
more intimate and unwavering, than siere argument can pro- 
duce."* 

And now let ns put together all these characteis, and ask 
the opposers of revelation, whether they can be so eoctimva- 
gant as to ascribe to an impostor a religion so perfeet hi its 

• Dr.Chsnol^'sDIsceiinw on the Bfldsaessof rsisslsiitslflsa, p.4i 
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ofigiaal, that nothing could ever since be superadded to it, 
but what necessarily lessens its perfection ; a religion that 
proposes its mysteries with such authority and boldness ; 
that brings men from sensual objects to spiritual ones ; that 
extirpates corruption ; that restores the princiirtea of right- 
eousness and uprightness which were imprinted in our souls ; 
that teaches us to glorify God wiiiiout any regard to self-love 
or pleasure ; to exalt God and humble ourselves ; to submit 
ourselves to his will, who is above us all, and to raise our- 
selves above those beings which he has put in subjection 
under us; a r^^ligion that is contrary to policy, and yet more 
averse to corruption; that astonishes our reason, and yet 
gives us the peace of a good conscience ; and, in a word, is 
as delightful to tlie one as it is comfortable to the other ? 

If the Christian religion, then, has all these qualifications, 
as it certaiidy has, we cannot doubt but that it is directly, as 
to these qualifications, opposite to all otlier religions. And if 
U be thus opposite to all other religions, it must necessarily 
have a principle opposite to them : so that, as all other re- 
ligions peculiarly belong to the flesh, the Christian wholly 
appertains to the spirit ; and as the former are the products 
of the corrupt desires and imaeinalions of men, so me latter 
must have for its principle the God of holiness and purity,^ 

Tlie preceding considerations will derive additional force 
if we contrast l£e advantages which infidelity and Christian- 
ity respectively afford to those who embrace them. 

Let It be supposed, then, that the deist is right, and that 
Christianity is a delusion ; what does the former js^n 1 In 
what respects has he the advantage 1 — ^Is the deist hapmer 
than the Christian 1 No — Is he more useful in society 1 No. 
— Can he meet the sorrows of life with more fortitude ? No.-— 
Can he look into futurity with more composure? No. His 
highest bliss arises from base lusts ; his conscience is his 
^Sly tormentor ; his social circle is a wilderness overgrown 
with thorns ; his life is perfect madness ; and of his death it 
may be said, that he dietn as a fool dieth. But the (christian 
ts happy in himself, or rather m his Saviour ^ he is useful in 
his day ; amid all the tumults and anxieties mcident to mor^ 
tality, he enjo}^ a peace which the world can neither give 
aor take away ; his mind is supported under all the sorrows 
and afflictions of life ; and, in that awful moment, when the 
great problem is about to be solved, — of annihilation or 
eternity ,-4ie looks forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. 
At kast^ he is as safe in bis death as any of the children of 



On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist 
of revelation is wrongs and that Christianity is true (and 
TRUB it will befountt), what advantage has the Christian 
more than the infidel, — the believer than the unbeliever 1 or 
what does it profit us to be Christ's peculiar people t Much 
every way. For if our happiness in a future state, as is 
higmy probable, shall increase in proportion to what we 
know, believe, and practise of our duty, upon a principle of 
obedience to the will of God, in the present life ; the conse- 
quence b indisputable, that the more we know, believe, and 
practise of our du^ here, so much the more pure and eialted 
will be our joys m the eternal mansions of bliss hereafter. 
This, then, is the Christian's boasting, and this our serious 
triumph, that the Holy Scriptures have made us fully ao- 

aoainted with all the various relations in which we stand to 
iie Divine Nature, as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
constant assistant in our progress towards perfection ; that 
•or whole duty is laid open to our view, and that we never 
am be ignorant of what is the good and acceptable will of 
our Sovereign Lord ; that we have the strong^t motives of 
gratitude and interest to animate us to live up to the law of 
oor being; and that we are filled with the comfortable as- 
surance, that our merciful God and Father will receive our 
sincere, though imperfect, endeavours to serve and please 
him, in and urouffh the death and mediation of his Son Je- 
sus Christ. The best Christian must be the best, and eonse- 
quentt^, upon the whole, will be the haziest man. Let it not, 
therefore, oe imagined, as is too often the case, that God ar- 
bitrarily assigns to Christians a higher degree of happiness 
than to others, without having a proper regard to their moral 
agency, and that this is the doctrine of the Gospel. On the 

> Abbadie's ViodicationorOie Truth of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 
aor— 320. But the fiilleat vii»w of the saperiorily of the Ohriatian Reyela- 
tkm win be foand In the Rev. Jerome AUey's "VindiciaChrletianv: a 
(tompantlre Batimate of the Oeniua and Temper of the Greek, the Roman, 
Ike Hindu, the Mahometan, and the Chriatian Rellgiona" (London, ISaB, 
§fo.):—« work written with equal elegance, accnracy, and reaearch 

• On the subject of the preceding paragraph, the reader will find aeveral 
admirable and eloquent obaerrationt in Dr. Dwighi'a Two Dlaeouraea on 
ft* Mature and Dni^er of Infidel PhUoaophf, pp. 69— Oa 



contrary, Ae faith of sincere Christians is alwavs directed 
to the right and best ohject, their piety is of the noblest kind, 
and their virtues the most pure and extensive : to he jmir 
formly engaged in an upnght, henevolent, and relimoos 
course of action is the solemn tow and profession of Chris- 
tians. In a word, the deist, hy wilfully rejecting all moral 
evidence, forfeits all things, and gains nothing; while the 
Christian hazards rothing, and gains all thcios. 



SECTION VI. 

INADILITT TO ANSWER ALL OBJECTIONS NO JUST CAUSE FOR BK 
JECTINO THE SCRIPTURES. — UNBELIEVERS IN DIVINE RETS 
LATION MORE CREDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS.' 

All the objections, which can with any color j* or pretence 
be alleged against the Scriptures, have at different times been 
considered and ans'»vf red by men of great learning and judg- 
ment, the result of whose inquiries we have atteinpted to 
concentrate in the present volume ; and several objections, 
particularlv those relative to the Mosaio history of the cr^s- 
tion and of the deluge, have been demonstrated to be ground- 
less and frivolons. But even though all the difficulties, that 
are alleged to exist in the Sacred Writings, could not be ac- 
countedtbr, yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why 
we should reject the Scriptures : because objections for the 
most part are impertinent to the purpose for which they were 
designed, and do not at all affect the evidence which is 
brought in proof of the Scriptures ; and if they were perti- 
nent, yet umess they could confute that evidence, they ought 
not to determine us against them. 

He that, with an honest and sincere desire to find ont the 
truth or fiilsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, should first 
consider impartially what can be alleged for it, and afterwards 
consider the objections raised against it, that so he may com- 
pare the arguments in proof of it, and the objections together, 
and determme himself on that side which appears to bare 
most reason for it. But to insist upon particular objections, 
collected out of difficult places of Scripture, without attend- 
ing to the main grounds and motives, which induce a belief 
orthe truth of the Scriptures, is a very fallacious mode of ar- 
guing : because it is not in the least improbable, that there 
may be a true revelation, which may have great difficulties 
in It. But if sufficient evidence be produced to convince ma 
that the Scriptures are indeed the word of God, and there be 
no proof on the contrary to invalidate that evidence, then all 
the objections besides, that can be raised, are but objections, 
and no more/* For if those arguments, by which our reli' 
gion appears to be true, remain still in their full force, not- 
withstanding the objections, and if no positive and direct 
proof be brought that they are insufficient, we ought not V 
reject those arguments and the conclusions deduced fron 
them on account of the objections, but to reject the objec 
tions for the sake of those arguments ; because, if those can 
not be disproved, all the objections which can be conceive 
must proceed from some mistake. For when a person i 
once assured of the truth of a thing, by direct and poeitit 
proof, he has the same assurance, that all objections agBini 
It must be vain and false, which he has that such a thin^ j 
true; because every tiling must be false which is oppositaj 
truth, and nothing but that which takes off the arginnents,! 
which any thing is proved to be true, can ever prove it fala 
but all objections must be false themselves, or irrelevant] 
the purpose for which they are alleged, if the evidence I 
the trutn of that, against which they are brought, cannot 1 
disproved, that is, n the thing against which they are brcmg 
be true. | 

To illustrate tiiese observations by a few examples :-J 
a man produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thinkiu 
the Scriptures, yet unless he be as well assured, at least, tl 
these wnich he <^ls inconsistencies, cannot be in an j b« 
of divine revelation, as he may be that the Scriptures ard 
divine revelation, he cannot in reason reject their authod| 
And to be assured of tiiis, it must be considered, what iaj 
consistent with the evidence whereby the authority of | 

• For the materials bf thli aectioD, the aotbor is indebted to I>r. JenM 
Reasonableness and Certahntj of the Christian Religion, vol ii. pp. m 
664. : to Dr. Ryan's Evidences of the Mosaic and Chnatian Codes;, ppd 
—296. ; and to us SaoMiel Clarke's Discourse on the Unchangeable OM 
tions of Natural Religion, 4cc. Proposition jnr. (Boyle's LocturesL ^ 
pp. ige^-lM. folio edit.) ] 

« On tlilf subject the reader will find some admiraU ) obsenretkma tail 
WatU' Caveat against InfldeUtv, Section 5. Advice zt Worlc% ««!. { 
lOB. London, iSlOL 410. ^ 
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.s^rrpfnres is proved to ns ; for whaterer is not inconsistent 
vitb this cnrideDce, caDnot be inconsistent with their autho- 
ntj. In like manner, if a man should frame never so many 
abjections airainst the opinion commonly received, that 
Cesar himserf wrote the Commentaries which pass under his 
Qsme, and not Julius Celsns or an3r other author ; unless he 
1 ran overthrow the evidence bj which Cwsar appears to be 
f the an^r of them, all his objections will never amount to a 
t proof that he was not the autnor. If Archimedes or Euclid 
tad used improper language or solecisms, would their demon- 
stratioofl haTe had the less weifirht with ^ose by whom they 
trd been understood 1 Or if diey had subjoined an histon- 
nl account of the discovery and progress of the mathema-< 
cks, and had made mistakes in ihe historical part, would the 
*lenioQitrative part have been the less demonstrative t And 
does not that man make himself ridiculous who, with Epicurus 
and HoUbet, pretends by reason to overthrow mathematical 
moms mi theorems which he cannot understand t Upon 
the sane fioands, if the substance of what the sacred wri- 
ters deliver be true, it will nevertheless be truth, thougfh the 
expmm were not always proper, and the circumstances of 
faammifhce in things lees material had been mistaken, 
ajaej things should be written which are hard to be an- 



km very possible for God to reveal things which we may 
astle able to comprehend ; and to enact laws, especially con- 
— ~~ the rites and ceremonies enjoined to a people so 



J ages past, the reasons of which we may not be able 

iafly to uodeTstand ; and it is very possible likewise, that 
that may be great difficulties in chronolofl[y, and that the 
lot any in divers places have a different reading : and though 
ifl ^leae tiiines have been cleared to the satisnction of rea- 
ionblemen by several expositors, yet let us suppose at pre- 
est, to gratify these objectors fand this will gratify them, 
if any £n^ can do it), that the laws are utterly unaccount^ 
Ae, that &e difficulties in chronology are no way to be ad- 
jaded, that the various readings are by no means to be re- 
osded ; yet what does all this prove t That Moses wrought 
SD vades 1 That the children of Israel and the Egyptians 
iMBeiot witnesees to themi That what the prophete fore- 
nU fid not come to pass t That our Saviour never rose from 
Aeiead, and that the Holj Spirit did not descend upon the 
ipoides 1 Or that any thmg is contained in the Scriptures 
oognant to the divine attributes, or to the natural notions 
« grod and evil 1 Does it prove any thing of all this t Or 
OB it be proiended to prove it 1 K it cannot (and nothing is 
mm ]^am than that it cannot), then all the evidence pro- 
deed in proof of the authority of the Scriptures stands nrm, 
aMviihstanding all that either has been or can be said con- 
eeniaf the obscurity, and inconsistency, and uncertainty of 
the lest of the Scriptures. And the next inquiry naturally 
vffi^not how the Scriptures can be from God, if these 
tfaiBge be to be found in them (for it is already proved that 
duj ut from God, and therefore they must from hencoforth 
be tifcien for flrranted, till it can be disproved), but the only 
iifKiT will be, how these passages are to be explained or 
■mmiilLd with other places. 

For let OS consider this way of reasoning, which is made 
«e of to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptures 
ia oilier things, and try whether we are wont to reason thus 
i^ar case but that of religion, and whether we should not 
ta ■Miiiiii il of this way of arguing in any other case. How 
Brie is it that we thoroughly understand in natural things, 
aii yet how seldom do we doubt of the truth and reality of 
IhiAbecaaae we may puzzle and perplex ourselves in the 
Orikaiion of them ! For instance, we discern tlie light and 
IwiM warmth and heat of the sun, and have the experience 
sf ^ constant returns of day and night, and of the several 
wmmm of the year ; and no man douots but that all this is 
efteaed by the approach or withdrawing of the sun*s influ- 
oaee: but whoever will go about to explain all this, and to 
give a particular account of it, will find it a very hard task ; 
aad such objections have been urged against every hypotho- 
mm m some point or other, as perhaps no man is able fully 
Is aBBarwer. cut does any man doubt, whether there be such 
a fldog as li^t and heat, as day and night, though he can- 
«8t be satisfied whether the sun or the earth move ? Or do 
mem doubt, whether they can see or not, till they can demon- 
tftale how vision is made 1 And must none oe allowed to 
SMbot mathematicians ? Or do men refuse to eat, till they 
wm salifllied how and after what manner they are nourished 1 
Tet,if we must be swayed by objections, which do not come 
sp to the main pmnt, nor affect the truth and reality of things, 



but only fill our minds with scruples and difficulties about 
them, we must believe nothing which we do not fully com- 
prehend in every part and circumstance of it For whatever 
we are ignorant ot concerning it, that may, it seems, be ob- 
jected against the thing itself, and may be a just reason why 
we should doubt of it. We must take care that we be not 
too confident that we move, before we can jgive an exact a<y 
count of the cause and laws of motion, wmch the greatest 
philosophers have not been able to do ; we must not presume 
to eat tul we can tell how digestion and nourishment aie car 
ried on. In short, this would lead us into all the extrava> 
gancies of scepticism ; for upon these principles it was, that 
some have doubted whether snow be white, or honey sweet, 
or any thing else be of the same colour or taste of which it 
appears to dc, because they could amuse themselves with 
difficulties, and they were too much philosophers to assent 
to any thing that they did not understand, though it were con- 
firmed by the sense and experience of all mankind. They 
were rational men, and it was below them to believe their 
senses, unless their reason were convinced, and that was too 
acute to be convinced, so long as any difficulty that could be 
started remained unansweredT Ana thus, under the pretence 
of reaf^ and philosophy, they exposed themselves to the 
scorn and derision of all who had out the common sense of 



men, without the art and subtilty of imposing upon them- 
selves and othris. 
And it is tho. same thing, in effect, as to matters of reli- 

£*on. The JScriptures oome down to us corroborated by all 
e ways of conhnnation that the authority of any revelation 
at this distance of time could be expected to have, if it really 
were what we believe the Scriptures to be. Why ^en do 
some men doubt whether they be authentic t Can they dis- 
prove the arguments which are brought in defence of Inem t 
Can they produce any other revelation more authentic! Or 
is it more reasonable to believe that God should not reveal 
himself to mankind than that this revelation should be hist 
No, this is not the case ; but there are several things to be 
found in the Scriptures, which thei/ think would not be 
in them, if they were of divine revelation. But a wise man 
will never disbelieve a thing for any objections made against 
it, which do not reach the point nor touch those arguments 
by which it is proved to him. It is not inconsistent 3iat that 
may be most true which may have many exceptions framed 
against it ; but it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which 
comes recommended to our belief by such evidence as can- 
not be disnroved. Till this be done, all which can be said 
besides only shows, that there are difficulties in the Scrip- 
tures, which was never denied by those who most firmly and 
steadfastly believe them. 

But diffiatlties can never alter (he nature of things^ and 
make that which is true to become false. There is no science 
withoat its difficulties, and it is not pretended that theology 
is without them. There are many great and inexplicable 
difficulties in the mathematics ; but shall we, therefore, reject 
this as a science of no value or certainty, and believe no de- 
monstration in Euclid to be true unless we could square the 
circlet And yet this is every whit as reasonable as it is not 
to acknowledge the truth of the Scripture, unless we could 
explain all the visions in Ezekiel, ana the revelations of St 
Jonn. "We must believe nothing and know nothing, if we 
must disbelieve and reject every tning which is liable to dif- 
ficulties. Vie must not believe that we have a soul, unless 
we can give an account of all its operations; nor that we 
have a bwly, unless we can tell all the parts and motions, 
and the whole frame and composition of it We must not 
believe our senses, till there is nothing relatmg to sensatioH 
but what wo perfectly understand ; nor that there are any 
objects in the world, till we know the exact manner how we 
perceive them, and can solve all objections that may be 
raised concerning them. And if a man can be incredulous 
to this degree, it cannot be expected that he should believe 
the Scriptures : but till he is come to this height of folly and 
stupidity, if he will be consistent with himself, and true to 
those principles of reason from which he argues in all other 
cases, be cannot reject the authority of the Scriptures on ac- 
count of any difficulties that he finds in them, while the argu- 
ments by which they are proved to be of divine authority 
remain unanswered. And all the objections, which can be 
invented against Uie Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so ab- 
surd to a consideringr man, as the supposition that God 
should not at all reveal himself to mankind; or that ths 
heathen oracles, or the Korr.n of Mohammed, should be of 
divine revelation. 
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Nothing: 18 more frequent, than the charge of superstition 
and ciedulilj, which is brougrht by modem unbelievers 
against Chnstians, for giring assent to moral evidence of 
such force as to amount to a moral demonstration. Yet the 
fact is, that the charge of credulity attaches with unanswer- 
able force to these very rejectors of divine revelation. For 
they admit, that a few illiterate Jews, devoted to external 
drcumstanoes and to a national reliffion, conquered their 
prejudices, and published an universal religion, which was 
free from the numerous rites and ceremonies of their nation ; 
that they tauffht reliffious and moral doctrines, surpassing 
the wisdom of the hi^est heathens — subdued the power and 
policy of the Jews and Grentiles — speedily propa^ted their 
tenets amonff many nations — and conquered the pride of 
leOTing, wimout divine assistance. Tne opposers of reve- 
lation admit, that many persons united in pro]>ao:ating a for- 
gem which produced them no advantage ; and Uiat not one 
of tnem was induced, either by promises or by threats, to betray 
a plot or to disown a testimony which exposed them to in- 
conveniences. A man may endure inconveniences for his 
country to obtain wealth or power for himself, or in defence 
of a false religion which he believes to be true; but unbe- 
lievers cannot point out a single individual who ^posed 
himself to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, which 
produced none of those conveniences. According to the creed 
which they profess, impostors were attached to virtue, and 
voluntarily endured every evil, in order to propagate opinions 
that were beneficial to society, but detrimental to themselves : 
that bad men reformed the religion and manners of all na- 
tions, or that ffood men attempted it by fraud and imposture. 
They admit, that a few ignorant fishermen were able to make 
proselytes, in opposition to power and prejudice, to eloquence 
and learning : that crafty men chose for their hero a crucified 
malefactor, and suffered every evil in order to establish the reli- 

fion of an impostor, who deluded them by false promises, if he 
id not rise from the dead. It is much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New Testament, than to suppose them 
false, and believe the absurd consequences that must follow 
from such a supposition. It is more credible that God should 
work a miracle for the establishment of a useful system of 
religion, than that the first Christians should act against 
every piinciple that is natural to men. It is as contrary to 
nature that men should prefer shame, affliction, and death, to 
esteem, comfort, and life, in support of a falsehood, as that 
the dead should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsup- 
ported in the air. All the mysteries of the Gospel shall be 
clearly and satisfactorily explained, when the unbeliever can 
show, how these or any other things could have been accom- 

§lished without supernatural assistance. How little credit, 
lien, is due to those pretenders to wisdom, who are oblicred 
to admit things more mcredible than those which they reject 
or disbelieve! Though they affect to resemble the ancient 
saflnes in wisdom and goodness, yet are they inferior to them 
in Doth these respects. The wisest heathen sages acknow- 
ledged their own ignorance and the imperfection of their 
Acuities; their pretended successors are self-sufficient, and 
disclaim all assistance. The former laboured to discover 
arguments for tlie comfortable hope of a future state; the 
latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The fonner paid 
great deference to things accounted sacred ; while the latter 
turn every thing serious into jest and ridicule, and openly 
advocate immorality of every kind. The heathen philoso- 
phers spared even false religion for its political benefits; 
while the modem unbelievers attack the Gospel, which is 
not only capable of doing much good, but has also produced 
the greatest blessings, moral, social, and political, in every 
nation that has embraced it 

Lastly, they who will not, by the arguments and proofs 
alreadv exhibited, be convinced of the truth and certainty of 
the Christian religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule 
and guide of all their actions, would not be convinced (so far 
as to influence their practice and reform their lives) by any 
jther evidence whatever — not even though one should rise 
from the dead, on purpose to endeavour to convince them. 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it is 
manifest that God has given us all Uie proots of the truth 
of our religion that the nature of the thing would bear, or 
which it were reasonable either for God to give, or men to 
expect. 

It is true, the resunection of Christ, and his other mighty 
works, must be confessed not to be such ocular demonstra- 
tions of the truth of his divine mission to after generations, 
as they were to those men who then livedy and saw^ and con- 



vened wiih him. But since the matters of fact are as clearly 
proved to tM, as it is possible for matters of fact to be, tie 
that will run the hazard of losinff eternal happiness, and 
falling into eternal misery, rather man believe the most ere 
dihk thing in the worlds merely because he does not see it 
with his eyes, it is plain he does not believe the thinjg- fbi 
want of evidence, but because it is contrary to some particulaj 
vice of his, which makes it his interest that it should not 
be true. And for that reason also he might have disbelieved 
it, though he had seen it himself. 

And that this is the real cause is most evident from the 
lives and actions of most of those persons, who pretend w^nt 
« f evidence to be the ground of their infidelity. Their lusts, 
their appetites, their affections, are interested : they are lovem 
of vice and debauchery, and slaves to evil habits and cus- 
toms ; and therefore they are not willing to discern the evi- 
dence, which would compel them to believe that, which they 
cannot believe with any comfort, so lone as they resolve not 
to part with their beloved vices. Their nearts and afifectioos 
are habitually fixed upon things here below ; and therefore 
they will not attend to the force of any argument, that would 
raise their affections to things above. They are enslaved to 
the sensual pleasures and sinful enjoyments of earth ; and 
therefore they will not hearken to any reasonable conviction, 
which would persuade them to relinquish these present gra- 
tifications, for the future and more spiritual joys of heaven. 
The love of this present world has blinded meir eyes; and 
therefore they receive not the things of the Spirit of God ,' far 
they are foolishness unto them ,• neither can thetf know ihetn^ 
because they are spiritually discerned, (1 Cor. ii. 14.) In a 
word, the true and only reason why men love darkntia raihrt 
than liglit isy because their deeds are evil, (John iii. 19.) 

So long, therefore, as men continue under the dominion 
of their evil lusts and propensities, they will not be con- 
vinced, though the evidence of religion were even nauch 
stronger than it actually is. It is true that many men, who 
are now conscious and willing to acknowledge that they act 
contrary to all the reasonable evidence of religion, are never- 
theless apt to imagine that if its great truths were proved to 
them by some stronger evidence, they should by that means 
be induced to act otherwise. If, however, the trae reason 
why these men act dius foolishly is, not because the doc- 
trines of religion are not sufiSciently proved, but because Utrjf 
themselves art hurried away by some unruly passion^ it is plain 
they might continue to act as they do, tnough the evidence 
of Uiese things were greater than it is. They are vrillinff to ^ 
imagine, that if they had seen our Saviour's miracles ttiey 
womd have embraced his doctrine; and if their affections 
were not set upon tliis world, they would do the same now. 
But if they love the pleasures of sin now^ the case would 
have been the same if^they had lived in our Saviour's time. 

Others there are, who imagine that if a person was sent ^ 
to them from the other world, they would immediately he- ^ 
come new creatures. But if God should satisfy their unrea- ' 
sonable desires, there is little room to doubt, but as they 
hearkened not unto Mosfis, neither would they be persuaded^ 
though one rose from the dead. They might be terrified at 
first, but as soon as the fright was over, it is by no means < 
impossible that their vicious habits would by degrees prevail 
over them. Some there are, in our present age, who pretend 
to be convinced of the being of spirits by the demonstration 
of their own senses, and yet we do not observe that they ar^ 
more remarkably eminent for exemplary piety than any othei 
good men. 

It is not, therefore, for want of evidence Uiat men disbe- 
lieve the great truths of religion, but for want of integrii^^ 
and of dealing impartially with themselves. Wherefore, if i 
they will judge truly of the reasonableness of the Chrisdan 
revelation, it is necessary that they become impartially will- 
ing to embrace whatever shall appear to be agreeable to 
reason, without interesting their lusts in the judgment; and i 
when they have put themselves into this frame of mind, let 
them try if tliey can any longer reject the evidence of the 
Gospel : indeed, men who are of this good disposition, could 
not but give their assent to the doctrines of Cnristianity, oo 
account of the intrinsic excellency of the things themselves, 
though the evidence was less than it is; nay, were there nc 
other evidence but the bare excellency of the truths of reli 
gion, yet even in this case it would be most aneeable U 
reason to live according to the rules of the Gosp^. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as the pre- 
ceding pages have largely and particularly shown, many am 
certain proofs of the truth and divine authority of^the Scrip 
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aTen as eerimn as any matter of fact is capable of. 
And we now exhort men to believe— not that which is barely 
posaihle and excellent, and probable, and of the utmost im- 
portance in itself; but that, which they have all the positive 
eridencf , and all the reason in the world to oblige them to 
believe 
To cenclude :-*No man of reason can pretend to say, but 



that God mai/ rec^uire us to take notice of some tilings at ouf 
peril : to iru/uire into them, and to consider them thowughly. 
And the pretence of want of greater evidence will not excuse 
earelesmesa or unreasonable prejudices, when God has vouch- 
safed to us all that evidence which was ei^er fit for him to 
grant, or reasonable for men to desire ; or of which the nature 
of the thing itself, that was to be proved, was capable. 



CHAPTER VI. 



aiCAirrUl^TION of the £yiD£NC£S FOH THE TRUTH AND DIVINE AUTHORITY OP THE SCBIP 
TURKS. ^MORAL QUALIFICATION FOE THE STUDY OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

t. Jfieeemif %f a J^ivine ReoelatUn proved, — IL The Genuineneet and Attthenticity of the Scripturee, considered simply as 
Cttfmtion^y e^abUshed^ — ^III. As also their uncorrupted Preservation. — ^lY. And their CrediMitf. — ^Y. Proofs that the 
Su^ i v e * toere wriiten by Men divinely inspired — ^VI» 7%e Scriptures a perfect Rule of Faith and Jlf»r«i/t.-^VlL Morml 
QseSficati9n9 fir the Study of the Scriptures^ and in vhat order they may be read to the greatest Adocmtage. 



Spch aie the principal proofe, external and internal, for 
ife gendneneos, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy 
So^oies ; and when the whole are taken together, every 
odaBal and candid inquirer must be convinced that we have 
evny poesible ervidence for their truth and divine authority, 
«ym can be reasonably expected or desired. 

I. No one, who believes that there is a €rod, and that He 
is a Beini^ of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can 
nasmsM^ ^xsoj that He can, SI ^e thinks fit, make a revela- 
tkia of hun^en and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, di&feot from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
ii oie mere natural and ordinary use of their own powers. 
And as the works of creation prove that He 19 a beinff of in- 
fiMle power fuid goodness, so we may be assured that He 
lis has given us the power of communicating our ideas to 
oi^ otfaer, cannot be at a loss for some proper method, by 
4ieii to naake it appareot to his rational creatures, that it is 
flr who speaks to them. To admit the existence of a God 
wA to deny Him such a power, is' a glaring contradiction. 

Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is possible 
% God to reveal His Will to mankind, let us, in the next 
^jaoe, cQosider, which is most probable and agreeable to the 
vtions we liave of Him, whether he should or should not 
«ike such a rev^tion. Now, if any credit be due to the 
SBoeral sense of mankind in every age, we shall scarcely 
isd ooe, that believed the existence of a God, who did not 
I beliere, that some kind of communication subsisted 
God and man. This was the foundation of dl the 
; litea and ceremonies, which every nation pretended 
\ from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated 
of antiquity, as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
, Ljcnigus, and others, all thou^t it necessary Xopro- 
noe intercoorse with heaven, m order to give tlie 
r sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstand- 
isf Bsnj of tbem were armed with secular power. And, 
WBst garte biith and so much importance to the pretended 
, divinations, and auguries of ancient times, was the 
senae entertained by mankind, of their own igno- 
id of dieir need of a supernatural illumination, as 
the persuasion that the gods had a perpetual inter- 
sriUi men, and by various means gave them intelli- 
paee of f atme ^ungs. 

IRis probabilt^ and desirableness of a divine revelation fur- 
*^ ' from this circumstance, that some of the ancient 

rs^particulsurly Socrates and Plato (though they did 
I the pretences to revelation made by their priests), 
JBtfwfcssed that &ey stood in need of a divine revelation, 
Id mstmct them in matters which were of the utmost conse- 
^MBcs ; and engrossed their strong expectation that such a 
wnliilWiii would, at some future time, be vouchsafed, as 
i dispel the cloud of darkness in which they were in- 




From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are 
aadtorixed to infer, that a divine revelation is not only pro- 
bable and desirable, but also absolutely nkcessarv. In 
bet, without such revelation, the history of past ages have 
shown, that mere human reason cannot attain to any certain 
knowledge of God or of his will, of happiness, or ot a future 
ttate. Contemplate the most polished nations of antiquity ; 
Bsd you will find them pluhgea in the grossest darkness and 
hsfbarism on these subjects. Though the works of nature 



sufficiently evidence a Deity, yet the world made so litde use 
of their reason, that they saw not God, where even by the im- 
pressions of himself he was easy to be found. Ignorance 
and superstition overspread tlie world ; the ancients conceived 
the parts of nature to oe animated by distinct principles, and, 
in worshipping them, lost sight of the Supreme Being. The 
number of deities continually increased ; the grossest and 
most sanguinary idolatry prevailed ; human sacrifices were 
universal ; the vilest' obscenities were practised under the 
name of religion ; and the heathen temples were conmionly 
places of prostitution, from which many of them derived a 
considerable revenue. All men, indeed, under pain of dis- 
nleasing the gods, frequented the temples, and offered sacri- 
wvm : mit the priests made it not their business to .ach 
them virtue. So long as the people were punctual iK their 
attendance on the religious ceremonies of their country, the 
priests assured them Uiat the gods were propitious, and they 
looked no further. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that 
religion was every where distinguished from, and preferred 
to, virtue ; and that a contrary course of thinking and acting 
proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated by 
the ancient philosophers, who professed to teach the know- 
ledge of virtue, we shall find the light of reason enveloped in 
eoiml obscurity. There was, indeed, a very small number 
ot these, who were comparatively wise and ^ood men ; whs 
entertained more correct nodons of morality and religion 
than the rest of msuokind ; and preserved themselves, to a 
certain degree, unpolluted from the world. Yet these weir 
never able to effisct any considerable change in the prevailfaur 
principles and manners of their respective coontrymen ; x\mt 
precepts being delivered to their own immediate pupils, and 
not to the lower orders of people, who constitute Vdo sreai 
mass of society. Further, the moral systems of die philoso- 
phers were too refined for the common people : about them, 
indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, but seem to 
have considered them as little better than beasts ; and eves 
those moral truths, which the philosophers were able te 
prove and explain to others with sufficient deamess and 
plainness, they had not sufficient authority to esforoe in prac- 
tice. At the same time they entertained the most imperfest 
and erroneous notions relative to the nature of the Divine Be- 
ing, his attributes and worship, and the duties and obliga- 
tions of morality. 

Thus, they were ignorant of the true aeeoant of the erea 
tion of the world, of 3ie origin of evil, and of the cause of the 
depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind, 
and which they acknowledged and deplored. Equally igno- 
rant were they of any method, ordained and established by 
the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be efiSgcted bi* 
tween God and man, and divine mercy could be exercissd 
without Ae violation of his attribute of lostice. They weie, 
moreover, ignorant— at least they taught nothing of divine 
grace and assistance towards our attainm«it of virtue and 
perseverance in it. Their notions of the true nature of hap- 
piness were dark and confused ; and they had dark and 
imperfect notions of the immortality of the soul, and of the 
certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments : for, 
although their poets fancied an elyeium and a hell, and men- 
tion the appearance of the ghosts of departed men, in a visi- 
ble form, and as retaininff their former shapes in the shadsi 
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below, yet these were regarded rather as well-contriyed re- 
straints for the vulgar, ^an as articles of their own belief. 
Consequently, they had no perfect scheme of moral rules for 
piety and good manners ; indeed they were grossly ignorant 
of moral duties. Thus we find several sects esteemmg re- 
oengt not only lawful but praiseworthy; seif-murder, as a 
proof of a noble mind ; and tne love of applause, as the great- 
est incentive to the practice of virtue : at the same time they 
countenanced, both ov arguments and example, the most fla- 

Stious practices. Destitute of proper authority to enforce 
e virtues and duties which they did recommend, they had 
no motives powerful enough to overrule strong temptations 
and corrupt inclinations : their own example, instead of re- 
commending their precents, tended to counteract them, for it 
was generaUy, even in the very best of them, in direct oppo- 
sition to their doctrines ; and the detestable vices to wnich 
many of them were addicted, entirely destroyed the efficacy 
of what thev taught. 

Lastly, it we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators 
and travellers, that they are enveloped in the grossest igno- 
rance and idolatry ; and that their religious worehip, doc- 
trines, and practices are equally corrupt : yet they also pos- 
sess the same light of reason which the ancient heathens en- 
joyed. The consideration of all which facts shows that a 
divine revelation is not only possible and p|;pbable, but also 
absolutely necessary to recover mankind out of their univer- 
sal corruption and degeneracy, and to make known to them 
the proper object of their belief and worship, as well as their 
present duties and future expectations.' 

Butnotvdthstandinff this mass of evidence,-«>especially the 
eonfessions made by uie most distinguished ancient philoso- 
phers, of their need of a revelation, — ^it has been contended 
by the opposera of revelation in modem times, that the book 
or creation or of nature is the only word of God ; that phi- 
losophy and right reason are fully sufficient to instruct and 
preserve men in their duty ; and, consequently, that no divine 
revelation is necessary. But it is certain that this book of 
nature is so far from being universally intelligible* or con- 
vincinjg, that, though the existence of a God may be known 
from It, yet very few of the human race have learned even 
the principles of deism from it In every age, where the 
Scriptures have been unknown, almost all men (as we have 
shown in &e preceding pages) have been gross idolatere. 
How inadequate, indeed, this boasted book of nature is, for 
the i)urpos^ of universal instruction, is evident from the fact, 
that it requires translatora, expositore, and preachers, as well 
as the Bible : but the bulk of mankind have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, 
nor to attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them 
to become preachers. The book of nature is an excellent 
book, but there are few indeed who understand it, while the 
Bible instructs the peasant as well as the philosopher in mo- 
ral and theological knowledge ; and the contradictory and 
discordant speculations of the enemies of divine revelation,' 
both in religion and morals, only prove that such a revela- 
tion (if it had not already been griven) is as absolutely neces- 
sadTY now as ever it was. 

U. Such a revelation the Scriptures profess to be : but, 
are we certain— considering them simply as writings pro- 
fessing to be the productions of certain men — ^that they are 
exNUiNB, that is, actually written by the persons to whom 
the different books are ascribed, and whose names they bear, 
and AUTHBMTic, that is, that they relate mattera of fact as they 
really happened ? The result of our investigation of these 
important questions is sufficient to satisfy the mind of every 
reasonable and candid inquirer. 

No nation, indeed, in the world, can be more certain of the 
genuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and 
records, which have been preserved with the utmost care, 
^lan we are of the genuineness and authenticity of the writ- 
ings, called the Scriptures, which are now in our hands. 
For, in the Jirat place, the manner in which they have been 
transmitted to us, resembles that in which other genuine 
books and true histories have been conveyed down to pos- 
terity, and the most acute adverearies of the Scriptures have 
never been able to invalidate or to disprove the fact of their 
being so transmitted tous.^ Secondly ^ the language and style 
of writing, both in the Old and New Testaments, are such as 

* The details of evidence, on which the foregoing coocltuions are formed, 
•re liven In chap. i. pp. 15—22. ntpra. 

* Bee pp. 22—27. »upra. 

* For the transraiasion of the Old Testament, see chap. ii. sect i. pp. 29 
—81 ; and for tlteKew TeHtament, see sect. ii. pp. 40--48. 



prove them to have been composed at the time and b j the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, and, consequently, that 
they are both genuine and authentic.^ Thirdly^ such a mnl* 
titude of minutely particular circumstances of time, place, 
pereons, &c. is mentioned in the books of the Old and New 
festaments as affords a clear and unauestionable proof of 
their genuineness and authenticity. No forged or false ac- 
counts of things superabound thus in peculiarities : in ftcl, 
no forger uxmld mention so great a number of particolan, 
since this would be to put into his reader's hands so many 
criteria by which to detect him ; nor could any forger or re- 
later of falsehoods produce such minute details. It is easj 
to conceive how faithful records, kept from time to time by 
persons concerned in the transactions, should contain soco 
minute particulars of time,place, persons, &c. But 'it would 
be a work of the highest invention, and greatest stretch of 
genius, to raise from nothing such numberless particulars as 
are almost every where to he met with in the books of the 
Old and New Testaments ; — particu^rs, the falsdiood of 
which would most assuredly have been detected by the per- 
sons most interested in detecting them if they bad be^n 
forged, but whose acquiescence with Ihem, as well as their 
ob^ience to the injunctions contained in these books, are 
conclusive evidence in favour of their genuinen^s and au- 
thenticity, abundantly sufficient to convince every candid 
inquirer.^ Fourildy, the moral iinpossibility of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments being forgeries is an additional 
evidmce of their genuineness and authenticity : for it is im- 
possible to establish forged writings as authentic in any 
place where there are persons strongly inclined and well 
qualified to detect the firaud. If the looks of the Old TetAa- 
ment be forgeries, they must have been invented either by 
Grentiles, by Jews, or by Christians. By the GetdUet they 
could not have been invented, because they were alike igno- 
rant of the history and sacred rites of tiie Hebrews, who most 
unquestionably would never have given tiieir approbation to 
writings invented by them. It is equally certam that they 
are not the fabrication of the Jews, because they contun van- 
oos difficult precepts and laws, and also relate all the idola- 
tries and crimes of that people, and the very severe punii^ 
ments inflicted on them by God. Now all these discreditable 
facts would not be compnsed in those books if they hadbeeo 
invented by the Jews. And the Christians could not have 
forged the books of the Old Testament, becanse these were 
extant long before the Christian name had any existence.^ 
Equally impossible is it, tbat the books of the New T^eUe^ 
ment could nave been forged ; for the Jews were the moet 
violent enemies of Christianity : they put its Founder to 
death ; and both Jews and Gentiles persecuted his disciples 
with implacable fury; and they were anxious to stifle 
the new religion in its birth. If the writings of the f^ew 
Testament had been forged, would not the Jews have de- 
tected the imposture! Is there a single instance on record, 
where a few. individuals have imposed a history upon the 
world against the testimony of a whole nation 1 Would the 
inhabitants of Palestine have received the Gospels, if thej 
had not had sufficient evidence that Jesus Chnst really a^ 
peered among them, and performed the miracles ascribed to 
nim ? Or would the churches at Rome or at Corinth haTe 
acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as the genuine 
works of Siul, if he had never preached among them ? Or, 
supposing any impostor to have attempted the invention uid 
distribution of writings under his name, or the names of the 
other apostles, is it possible that they could have been re- 
ceived without contradiction in all the Christian communi- 
ties of the three several quartera of the globe 1 We might as 
well attempt to prove that the history of the reformation is 
the invention of historians, and that no revolution happened 
in Great Britain during the seventeenth century, or in France 
during the eijghteenth century, and the first fifteen years of 
the nineteenth century.' 

III. But, have the books of the Old and New Testanaents 
been transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted ^ We answer 
in the affirmative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory 
that can possibly be required. For, if they had been cor 
rupted, such corruptions must have been introduced either b> 
Christians or by Jcwb. 

• Sec p. 31. mipra, for the language and style of the Old Testameat, and 
pp. 48, 49. for those of the New Testament. 

• See pp. 31, 32. wpra^ for the Old Testament, especially pp.33— 38. for 
the PeDtateuch, against which the eflbrts of modem unbelievers are chJefir 
directed, as the sureot way to undermine the New Testament ; and also po 
49-52: for Uie New Testament. • 

• See p. 29. tupra. > See pp. 40. 64, 66. 
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I. Whfa regard to the (W Thiament, the silence of the 
levB (who would not fail to hare noticed the attempt 
/ it bad been made) is a clear proof tiiat it was never cor- 
npled b J the CkritMnM. And if the Jeios had either mnti- 
hted or eorropted these writings, they would have expanded 
f lat e ^ei militated against the character or honour of their 
■atbn : but the silence of the prophets before the time of 
Chmt, as well as of Christ and his apostles, fully proves 
that no obliteration or corruption had then been attempted. 
TV ooDstant reading of their sacred books in public and in 
orirate (which were at once the rule of their faith and of 
aeir political constitution), and the numerous copies both of 
the original as well as of the Septua^nt version, together 
vith the munerons sects and parties into which the Jews 
we» divided after their canon was closed, and the reverence 
of efm ^arty for their law, all concur to render any attempt 
It €imci&oa improbable and impossible before the time of 
Christ; naiafier that event, the same books being in the 
bands of t]ie Christians, these would instantly have detected 
^ va&e and frauds of the Jews, if they endeavoured to 
afKiijiiii such a design, i 

4 Efsally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity 

0^ aearuptness of the New Testament, in any thing ma* 

fenL For the contents of its several books are precisely 

Ae oBie now, as they were in the two first centuries ; to 

vfek feet we may add, that the multiplication of copies, 

wHtk were read both in public and in private, the reverence 

if the Christians for these writings, the silence of their 

aedest enemies, who would most assuredly have charged 

ien with the attempt if it had been made, and the acrree- 

ma& of all the manuscripts and versions extant, are ail so 

■By proofis of the integrity and incormptness of the New 

Tmnmeat ; which are further attested by the agreement with 

it of all the quotations firom it which occur in the writings 

•f Christians from the earliest age to the present times.* It 

iitzae that certain books are cited, or referred to in the Old 

mk New Testaments, which are not now extant : but an 

iiBJiiliiip in detail of those books^ (which does not admit 

d Migmeiit) has shown that none of the genuine or ca- 

Boeiai books of Scripture have been lost 

IT. Not less satisfactory is ^e evidence for the crtdibiHly 
if tbe writers of the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
fm^ k the Jini place, the^ were so many in number, and 
fifed St 9octL a distance or time and place from each other, 
iit, if tfaey had been impostors (which their disinterested- 
Mi, tDtegrity, and impartiality prove them not to have been), 
k woaki EaTe been impracticaDle for them to contrive and to 
onv on a forgery without being detected. And as they 
leither would nor could deceive the world, so they neither 
ee^ nor would be deceived themselves. Every page, in- 
4tti,of these books proves that the writers of them had a 
fsAA knowledjge of the subjects which they have recorded ; 
aod Aar moral character, Uiough ri^dly tried, was never 
iBsesched by their keenest opponents.^ Seeondlyj if there 
hai hmt any falsehood in the account of such transactions 
IS were generally known, it would have been easily de- 
teeled : iSr these accounts were publbhed among the people 
who witnessed the events related by the historians, and who 
Mold easily have detected fraud or falsehood^ if any such 
hen lad been, but who did not attempt to question either 
4e reality of the facts or the fidelity of the narrators. 
HM^, the credibility of the authors of the Old and New 
Tblsments is further attested by the principal facts contained 
iitea being confirmed by certain orainances or monuments 
of ^Mt celerity, which were instituted among Jews and 
Ckntans for ^e express purpose of commemorating par- 
tinfaifwts or events in their respective histories, at the very 
tinawbea those events took place, and which have subsisted 
fim fhit time to the present day, wherever either Jews or 
Cknslum are to be found ; but which ordinances most 
atsniedhr would not have been thus observed, in commemo- 
ntJOB Qi fictitious events.^ To this consideration we may 
add, that the wonderful establishment and propagation of 
Christianity is a most convincing proof of the entire credi- 
feihhr of the New Testament, and of the religion which it 
estuli^ies ; which was spread far and wide, by the force 
tf truth that accompanied the preaching of the (jroepel, and 
wbieh has continued to spread, even to the present time, 
aotvithstanding all the persecutions and oppositions which 
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it has expenenoed from its numerous, powerfu., and most 
bitter enemies.^ Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter 
of fact could induce so many thousands of preiudiced and 
persecuted Jews, to embrace the humiliating and self-deny- 
ing doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, which they heldm 
such detestation and abhorrence. Nor could any thing but 
the clearest evidence, arising from undoubted truth, maKs 
multitudes of lawless and luxurious heathens, receive, follow, 
and transmit to nosterity, the doctrine and writings of the 
apostles : especially at a time when the vanity of Uieir pre* 
tensions to miracles, and to the gift of tongues, could be so 
easily discovered, if they had been impostors ; — at a time 
when the profession of Christianity exposed persons of all 
ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to the most im* 
minent danc^er. Further, an additional testimony is furnished 
to the credioility, truth, and genuineness of the Scriptures, 
by their agreement with profene history, both natural and 
civil,^ and by the existence of various coins, medals, and 
ancient marbles,' which attest the reality and truth of many 
of the facts therein recorded : in short, no history in the 
world is confirmed by such various and concurrent testimo- 
nies as that related in the Bible. . 
V. Moreover, that the Scriptures are not merely entitled 
to lie received as credible, but also as containing the revealed 
will of God,— in other words, that they are divinkly in* 
spiREO, — we have evidence of various kinds, amounting to 
moral demonstration. For their sacred origin is evinced by 
the most illustrious attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, 
which carry with them the most manifest proofs ot a divine 
interposition ; and which it cannot reasonably be supposed 
that the Almightywould ever give, or permit to be given, to 
an imposture. "The miracles were instantaneously and ' 
publicly performed before multitudes, both friendly and 
nosfile to the persons by whom they were wrou^t ; they 
were sensible and easy to be observed. Memorials were 
instituted at the time many of them were performed, which 
continue to be observed to the present Ume; — a manifest 
proof this, of the reality of those miracles, which the bitter- 
est enemies of the Gospel, who witnessed them, could never 
gainsay or deny, though they vainly attemnted to evade 
Uiem.» The prophecies, also, were neliverea during a long 
succession of ages by persons who lived at different and 
distant times; Siey were so numerous, so particular both 
with respect to nations and individuals, so opposite and an* 
parenUy so irreconcileable, that no human wisdom could 
nave devised them, no human power could accomplish them. 
Many of the predictions, whicn are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earUily power. Ana whether they announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
has minutely corresponded with the prediction. To mention 
a few instances : — Nineveh is so completely destroyed, that 
its site is not and cannot be known ; — Babylon is made '* a 
desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water :" — ^Tyre, all voyagers and travellers concur in stating, 
is b€«ome ** like the top of a rock, a place for fishers to 
spread their nets upon ;" — and Egypt is ** a base kingilom, 
the basest of the kin^oms,*' and still tributary, and in a 
state of the most abject servitude to strangers. But the 
great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the 
redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adam's fall had 
made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretell. 
And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, the pre- 
diction concerning it gradually became so clear, that almost 
every circumstance in the life and character of the most ex- 
traordinary personage that ever appeared among men was 
most distinctly foretold. The connection of the predictions 
belonging to the Messiah, with those which are confined to 
the Jewish people, give additional force to the argument 
from prophecy; adSbrding a strong proof of the intimate 
union which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artful pre- 
tensions of human imposture, ana the danng opposition of 
human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely con- 
stituted, that the passion and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom 
they regarded, the suffering and crucified Saviour, who had 
been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most of these 
predictions were delivered nearly and some of them mors 
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than i\iTf>e thousand yean ago. Any one of them is sufficient 
to indicate a prescience more than human : but the collective 
force of dl taken together is such, that nothing more can be 
necessary to prove the interposition of omniscience, than the 
establisKment of their authenticiw ; and this, even at so re- 
mote a period as the present, we nave already seen, is placed 
beyond all doubt.i 

Besides these external attestations, the Scriptures have the 
most excellent internal characters of truth and goodness 
(which prove their divine origin and inspiration), in the 
sublimity, excellence, and sanctity of the doctrines and moral 
precepts which they deliver, and their admirable adaptation 
to the actual state and wants of mankind ;^ — in the harmony 
and connection that subsist between all the parts of which 
they consist:'— 4n their wonder^ preservation, notwith- 
standing all the attempts which were made by their enemies 
to desd-oy them ;^— and, finally, in their admirable tendency 
(which is demonstrated by the effects which are invariably 
produced wherever the Scriptures are cordially and sincerely 
believed) to promote the glory of God and the good of man- 
kind, and the cause of virtue and righteousness m the world, 
and to prepare men by a life of &th and holy obedience 
upon earth for the eternal enjoyment of God in heaven.^ To 
which we may add the infimte superiority, in every respect, 
of the Christian Revelation over every other religion wtiich 
has ever been in the world/ 

Upon the whole, we have such a number of evidences of 
the truth of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly 
and impartially considers them ; and it is to the wilful igno- 
rance of those evidences tiiat we are to ascribe that infidelity 
which at present exists in different parts of the world. 

VI. ^'The Scripture," as a late eminent prelate^ has 
jusUy remariced, ** is not a plan of Christianity nnished with 
minute accuracy, to instruct men as in something altogether 
new, or to excite a vain admiration and applause ; but it is 
somewhat unspeakably nobler and more extensive, compre- 
hending in the g[randest and most magnificent order, along 
with every essential of that plan, the various dispensations 
of God to mankind, from the formation of this earth to the 
consummation of all things.*'—'* Other books may afford us 
much entertainment and much instruction, may gratify our cu- 
riosity, may delight our imagination, may improve our under- 
standings, may ^m our passions, may exalt our sentiments, 
may even improve our hearts. But they have not, they can- 
not have, that authority in what they affirm, in what they 
require, in what they promise and thr^ten, which the Scrip- 
tures have. There is a peculiar weight aiid energy in Mm 
which is not to be found in any other writings. ^Their de- 
Bonciations are more awful, their convictions stronger, their 
consolations more powerful, their counsels more authentic, 
their waminffs more alarming^ their expostulations more pe- 
netrating. T%ere are passages m them throughout so sublime, 
so pathSic, full of such enerffy and force upon the heart and 
oonscience, yet without the foast appearance of labour and 
study for that purpose; indeed, the design of the whole is so 
Doble, so well suited to tiie sad condition of human kind ; the 
morals have in them such purity and dignitv ; the doctrines, so 
many of them above reason, yet so perfectiy reconcileable 
with it; the expression is so majestic, yet familiarized with 
sooh easy simplicity, that, the more we read and study these 
writings, with pious dupoBitiont and judidouB attmtton^ike 
more we shall see and feel of the hand of God in them.*' Thus 
are the Scriptures the only rule of our faith and standard of 
our lives; and thus do they point out to us the only way by 
^i^ch to attain solid comfi>rt, peace, and happiness. ** But 
that which stamps upon them the hi^est vsQueu that which 
renders them. stncUy speakinj^, inaitmabU^ and distinguishes 
tiiem from all other books m the world, is this, that they, 
and they only, contain the words of eternal Vfe, TJohn vi. 68.) 
In this respect every other book, even the noblest composi- 
tions of man, must tail; they cannot give us that whicn we 
most want, and what is of infinitely more importance to us 
than all other things put together— ctbrnal Lire. 

''This we must look for nowhere but in Scripture. It 

« See chap. hr. ncL HL pp. 12S— 126. mora, for a lictr of the prophecies 
retpectincDations, and pp. 126—129. for those relattre to the Messiah : and 
•p. I29-13E2. for predtcaona deUvered bj Christ and his apostles ; and the 
Appendix, No. VL chap. \L sect. UL infra, for tlia predictions of Jesus 
Chrint conceminf the destruction of Jerusalem, and the propaiation of 
Christianity, *c *^ 
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is there, and there only, that we soe informsd* from autho 
rity, of the immortality of the soul, of a mierai resurrectioi 
from the dead, of a future judgment, c? a state of etenal 
happiness to the good, and of eternal misery to the bad. L 
b there we are nmde aiv^uainted with the fall of our first pa< 
rents firom a state of innocence and happiness; with mi 
guilt, corruption, and misery which this sad event broogfai 
on all their posterity; which, together vrith their own per 
sonal and voluntary transgressions, rendered them obnonoui 
to God*s severest punismnents. But to our inexpressible 
comfort, we are further told in this divine book, that God ii 
full of mercy, compassion, and goodness; that he is not ex< 
treme to mark what is done amiss; that he willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to 
mankind, he was pleased to adopt a measure, which should 
at once satisfy his justice, show his extreme abhorrence ol 
sin, make a sufficient atonement for the sins of the whoU 
world, and release all, who accepted the terms proposed U 
them, from the punishment they had deserved. This wai 
nothing less than the death of his Son Jesus Christ, when 
he sent into the world to take our nature upon him, to t^icl 
us a most holy, pure, and benevolent religion, to reform m 
both by his precept and example; and, lastly, to die for ouj 
sins, and to rise again for our justification. By him and hit 
evangelists and apostles we are assured, that it we sincereh 
repent of our sins, and firmly believe in him and his Gospei^ 
we shall, for the sake of his sufferings and his riffhteousness, 
have all our transgressions forgiven and blotted out ;—«hall 
be iustified, that is, considered as innocent in the sicht of 
God; — shall have the assistance of his Holy Spirit tor our 
future conduct ; — and, if we persevere to the end m a uniform 
rthough, from the infinnity of our nature, unperfect) oib^ 
dience to all the laws of Christ, we shall, through his meiitg 
be rewarded with everlasting glory in the lite to come.*^ 
Thus do the Holy Scriptures oontam **all things neceasar] 
to salvation f so that wnatsoever is not read the^n, nor ma^ 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that i 
should be believea as an article or the &ith, or be though 
reouisite or necessary to salvation."^ 

Vn. Such, then, being the utility, exoellenoe, and perfec- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, since they are not merely thi 
best guide we can consult, but the only one that can male ui 
vrise unto salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of alj 
carefully and constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, tha) 
through them they may become ** perfect, thoroughly fuor 
nishea to every spod work."io This, indeed, is not onli 
agreeable to the mvine command," and to the design of tfak 
l^riptures, but is further comm^ided to us by the practio 
of the church in ancient,^ and in modem times, ana by th 
gracious promise made by Him who cannot lie, to all tni 
believers, that '' they shall aU be taught of God.*'i> Whs 
time is to be appropriated for this purpose, must ever depeB 
upon the circumstances of the individual. It is obvious thf 
some time ought daily to be devoted to this important stad} 
and that it i^uld be undertaken with devont simplicity an 
humility ; prosecuted with diligence and attention ;^* aeooa 
panied by prayer for the divine aid and teaohing;'* togethi 

• Bishop Porteus, Lectures on St Bfatthew, voL i. pp. 18. 21. 

• Article Ti. of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland The so 
flciency of Scripture is ably illustrated by Bishop Tbmline (Elemeats < 
Christian TheolDKy, vol. ii. pp. 190—198.); by Bishop Vaninildert (Bamptx 
Lect pp. 61— 76.x bj Dr. Edwards, in his "Discourse conceminf the Ai 
thority, Style, and Perfection of the Books of the Old and NewTeatnment 
yoL ill. pp. 1—44., and roost elatwrately by Archbishop TlUolson hi li 
" Rule of FaitK" especiaUy pan ir. sect ii. To these works tlM stadent 
referred, who is desirous of invest Jaiting ttiis iniportant tc^iie. 
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true meaning of the Scajpture to us : in truth, we cannot without it atta 
true savins knowledge." Second Homily of the Scriptur:-'** Qajo e\X9 
splritu scripturff iact« sunt, eo spiritu legt desiderant ipso etiam inteJ 
gende sunt. Nunquam ingrediens in sensum Pauli, donee usu bone i 
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affbctus hidueris. Sicque da roUquis." St. Bernard. Bpiet. md J\atf 
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t« " Without aitentum^** says a pious but neglected writer of the 9e\ « 
teenth century, "aU books are alike, and all eqoaBv Inskoiflcant ; for I 
that adverts not to the sense of what he reads, the wisest cBseouraes suni 
no more to him, titan the most exquisite music does to a man periect 
deaf. The letters and syllables of the Bible are no more sacred than tbo 
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the spelling-book." Lively Oracles, sect viiL 426. 
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granunaticaTsense of the word, vet its power and energy— that inainuairi 
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vith a muceie detiie to know and perfonn the will of God, 
and, layingr aside all piejndiee, to follow the Scripturea 
viieaever convictioQ maV lead oar minds. For it is indubita- 
ble, that permns of pitty, who art anxiously desiroM of the 
buwled^ of divine trtuh^ an aided hy the Spirit of (rod in 
fmreking oui the meaning of Scripture, particularly in such 
sabjects as haye an especial reference to i^ith and religious 
practice.* 

In order, howerer, to stud j the Scriptures aright, it should 

be lecoUeeted that Uiey are not to be contemplated as one 

entire book or treatise. "The knowledge of divine truth is, 

indeed, pei^actlj distinct from human science, in that it 

wmn a tes immediately from the fountain of Infinite Wisdom. 

Yet has it this in common with human science, that it is 

made by its heavenly Author to flow through the channel of 

hmnan instmction. While, therefore, we receive it not as the 

ward tf men, but as U is in truth the Word of Ood (1 Thess. 

u. 13.), ve must nevertheless examine it as it is delivered 

to as, doAed In ^le language of men, and subject to the 

^Boeai ides of human composition. The deference due to 

u as I £me prodnction does not interfere with this province 

of kBS learning; it only exacts submission with respect 

to^nbject naatter of the revelation, to which the critical 

tanstsaboQ is entirely subordinate.'*' 

As Deaides the paramount importance of the contents of 
tk floJy Seriptores, a further motive to the diligent study 
if d» presents itself, in the fucilities that are offered to us 
fir Ais mirpose by the numerous publications on &e criti- 
dn and interpretation of the Bible, which have appeaured at 
4^x«it times, and whose most valuable precepts it is the 
(ieagn of the present work to concentrate. In fact, ** a will- 
BgneK to know and to do the will of God, implies a will- 
i^aesa to lesofrt to all necessary helps for advancement in 
Ae troth, and for security against error."* The value of 
mtk beips was never questio^, except by those who chose 
to d»ee what they did not possess. ^* They are of dis- 
taiSuiwed valoe in theology; but then, like every thing 
dae &at is excellent, they have their province. While they 
•R meme in the concerns of human mvestigation, they are 
nbownate in those of divine. They cannot communicate a 
^A doposition of heart, nor can they compensate for its 
■aesee. Like the armour of the ancient warrior, if the 
ndfe vigonr of the frame can wield them with alertness and 
ikin, they are his defence and ornament: but if this vigour 
be wasting, thej are of no advantage whatever ; they become, 
fm the contjary, a burden and an incumbrance." 

Wish legaid to the order to be pursued in reading the 
Soiptaies, it may be sufficient to remark, that it wul be 
Moble to peruse those books first which are written in the 
ffaiasBt style, and, consequently, are best adapted to the 
ft fa aty of the mind; and afterwards to proceed gradually 
famfe easier books to such as are more aifficidt, and espe- 
cUlyio read those in succession which are of parallel argu- 
Mt; from die New Testament to the Old, and from Uie 
itefar books to such as are more abstruse. 
mh»« as it is of unportance to understand the several 
IS ffiven by God to mankind, besides this elemen- 
; of ihe iScriptures, it is necessary that ^y be 
rdif^ to the /usioneal order of time. This mode 
of leading fStte Bible will at once help both the memory and 
te Mgment : it will also discover to us those connections 
al dwod^icies which are otherwise undiscemible. Many 
I and books of Scripture are out of their proper place, 
^ to the order of time; which if out in their proper 
cwiiQffical order in the course of our reaoing, would reflect 
aM^Blm light upon each other. 

mm, in the book of Genesis, with which the Bible com- 
BMMiL we have a continued history from the creation of the' 
^^Mmwn to the death of the patriarch Joseph. Next to 
tha^iitider of time, lies the narrative contained in the book 
ofJtkdXf indeed, it be not the first written bookV in which 
v» flBBl wi'h several vestiges of the patriarchal theology* as 
' t-i Genesis, but with no references to any of the 



tjws, ■» fltm be •MM. book that Is sealed (Im. zziz. IL), and be aa hiefreo- 
iieaaribe cbaracten were tnecible." Lively Oraclea, sect viiL f 24. 

> Vtm efltdoMtandaiii, viro&fWM et vtritatit diviiUB eupidot adjuvari a 
%Mki IM im •cmttmiU Scnptura 9ensuy in Us qoidem rebus gue pro- 
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aaiML p. 26. Up9imt 1792.— Tttough the truth of God receires not tesU* 
■■jr win men, tt to pleasing to OMerre U thus expresslj recognised by 
■M if MKfa iDtellectaal greatness aa John Aognstos Emesti ; who is ad- 
■ittadloliaive been CH)e <n the moat erudite and elegant scholars of modem 
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succeeding parts of the saered history. Thtn comes the 
book of Exodus, which jdves an account of the deliverance 
of the Jews from their Egyptian bondage, and the erection 
of the tabernacle for the service of God; from which taber- 
nacle He gave those ordinances for his service, which ara 
related in the book of Leviticus. After these or^ances had 
been issued, the Israelites performed those joumeyings of 
which we have an account, together with the incidents that 
befell them in each, in the book of Numbers. When theix 
wanderings in the Desert of Arabia were drawn to a clotSt 
Moses« shortly before his departure, recapitulated and ex- 
plained the preceding laws and ord^iances to them, as re- 
corded in the book of Deuteronomy. The settlement of ih& 
Israelites in the land of Canaan, and the cdncident circum- 
stances, under the command of Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, are narrated in the book which beara Us name; and 
of their succeeding history we have an account in the book 
of Judges. But the history contained in the two books of 
SamueK of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so interwo- 
ven, that it requires very considerable attention to devcdope 
it; and, unless the diflferent synchronisms be carefully at- 
tended to, and the several psalms and prophecies, preciously 
to the Babylonia captivity, be also interwoven in the order 
of time; it will be extremely difficult (not to say impractica- 
ble) critically to understand the sacied history. After tha 
captivity, the affairs of the Jews are continued by Earn 
Esther, and Nehemiah, in whose narratives the predictioni 
of Haffgai, Zechariah, and Malachi (by whom the canon was 
closed;, ought in like manner to he interwoven, together with 
such of the psalms as manifestly appear, from internal 
evidences, to nave been composed subsequently to Ae ca{H 
tivity.* 

In the New Testament, the four evangelists have given 
us, in so many memoirs, an historical rebSion of the life and 
actions of Jesus Ciirist, which is the same in substance^ 
but different in many particulars. Now, if their several nar- 
ratives be digested and arranged into one, ia the order of time, 
this would throw much light upon various passages, which 
in a detached state appear difficult to be underst^.* The 
book of the Acts of the Apostles also gives us a short history 
of the Church, from Christ's ascension, together with Hbk 
propagation of the Gospel by the apostles, aim especially of 
the simerings and labours of Peter and Paul. The insertion 
of the different apostolical epistles according to the several 
times and seasons when they were written (so far at least 
as we can collect them from attending circumstances), would 
further be of great use, to enable us the better to understand 
them.< The book of the Revelation of St John, which closes 
the canon of Scripture, gives a prophetical history of the 
church to the end of tiie world ; and, of course, must be 
studied by itself. 

**I can apeak it from experience,'* says the celebrated 
Erasmus,' *^that there is little benefit to be derived from te 
ScriptuTM, if they be read cursorily or carelessly; but if a 
man exercise himself therein constantly and conseientiouslyi 
he shall find such an efficacy in them as is not to be fom 
in any other book whatsoever.** — ^^ The gmtitne philosophy 
of Christ,*' says the same eminent scholar and critic, ** cannot 
be derived from any source so sucoessfhUy, as from the books 
of the Gospels and the Apostolic Epistles ; in which, if a 
man philosophize with a pious spint, praying rather than 
arguing, he will find that tnere is nothing conducive to the 
happiness of man, and the performance of any duty of human 
life, which ia not, in some of these writings, laid down, dis- 
cussed, and determined, in a complete and satiB&ctory mxar 
ner.'*« 

4 bi the seeond Tolnme of this work the pn^edcal books are arranged 
hi order of Umea. The author had it in contemplation to have attempteaaa 
arrangement of the entire Seriptores, on the plan above noticed \ but he has 
happily been anticipated in this laborious undertakinc, so far as respects 
the Old Testament, by the Rev. Oeone Townsend, in his work, entitled 
" The Holv Bible, arranged in Chronological and Historical Order." Loa* 
don. 1821, in two volumes, 8vo. Bee an account of this work I'l/ra, in the 
Bibliographical Appendix to voL ii. [Note to the third edition.] 

• For an account of the various Harmonies of the Four OospelSi see tilt 
Bibliographical Appendix to vol ii. 

« Oradock's Apostolical History. Benson's History of the first planting of 
Christianity, and Sevan's Life of the Apostle Paul, and especially the Rev. 
Geo. Townsend*8 New Testament arranged in Historic^ and Chronologieal 
Order, may here be noticed aa particularly naeflil helps for studtybif tk« 
apostolic epistles in the order of time. 

■» Pr»r in Paraphr. in Luc. 

• Existiroo puraro iliam Christ! philosophiam non alhmde felfelos haurIrL 
quHm ex evangelicis Ubris, quAm ex apostoUcis Uteris : in quibus si quis pie 
philoeophetur, orant macis qu&m argumtntafu, nihil esse inveniet, quod 
ad hommis felicitatem, nmil quod ad ullam huius vit» ftmcilonem pertinent, 
quod in his non sit traditum, dlscussum, et absolutam. busvus, cited to 
Dr. Knox's Christian Philosoi^y, p. 296^ 9d edit 
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THE CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION 



THE SCRIPTURES. 



Criticism, in the more extensive sense of the tenn, is the 
art of forming a correct judgment concerning any object pro- 
posed to our consideration. In a more restnctea sense, par- 
ticularly with reference to the works of ancient authors, it 
was fashionable, for a considerable time, among the literati 
on the continent of Europe, to employ this term as indicating 
merely that kind of labour and judgment which was em- 
ployed in settling the genuineness of the whole or part of 
the text of any author. But the term is now generally used 
in a much more enlarged sense, viz. to indicate any kind of 
labour or judgment, which is occupied either in the literary 
history of the text itself, or in setUmg or explaining it. To 
the former the German philosophers have civen the appella- 
tion of lower eritieism,' while the latter nas been termed 
kigho' aritieismy because its objects and results are of a much 
more important nature.* In this latter sense, the term is taken 
in the present volume, which is devoted to the consideration 
of the Criticism and Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 



. The FIRST PART, which treats on 8cripUirc/<Criticiim, wiU 
be found to comprise a concise account of the Languages ii 
which the Sacred Volume is written ; together with a Skeicb 
of the Critical History of its Text, and of the several Di- 
visions and Subdivisions of it, which have obtained at dif> 
ferent times. The Sources of Sacred Criticism are next 
discussed, including a particular account of the Manuscript? 
of the Old and ^few Testament, and the History of the 
Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. The nature or Various 
Readings, and the means of determining geouine read- 
ings, are then considered, together with the Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New, and die nature and 
different kinds of Harmonies of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

In the SECOND part the principles and subsidiary means 
of Scripture Interpretation are discussed, together with the 
application of them to the exposition of the Sacred Volume, 
both exegetical and practical 



PART I., 

ON SCRIPTURE-CRITICISM. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE WRITTEN. 



A KNOWLEDGE of the original languages of Scripture is 
of the utmost im{>ortance, and indeed absolutely necessary, 
to him who is desirous of ascertaining the genmne meaning 
of the Sacred Volume. Happily, the means of acquiring 
these languages are now so numerous and easy of access, 
that the student, who wishes to derive his knowledge of the 
Oracles of God from pure sources, can be at no loss for 
guides to direct him in this delightful pursuit 



SECTION I. 

ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

Attroductory remarki on the Oriental or Shemitioh lan^ 
guage9» — ^I. Origin of the Hebrew language^ — H. Historical 
oketch of thi$ language^ and of the ttndy of Hebrew, — 
IIL And of ito charactert.^'Vf , Of the vo-wel points, — 
V. Hebrew accento. 

The languages of Western Asia, though differmg in 
respect to dialect, are radtcally the same, and have been so, 
as tar back as any historical records enable us to trace Uiem. 
Palestine, Syria, rhoenicia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Arabia, 
and also Ethiopia are reckoned as the countries, where the 
ianffuages commonly denominated Oriental have been spoken. 
Of Tate, many critics have rejected the appellation » Oriental,^ 
as being too comprehensive, and have substituted that of 
^ShenUti^h,'* j^ denominative derived from Shem, Against 
this appellation, however, obiections of a similar nature may 
be urged ; for no inconsiderable portion of those, who spoke 
the languages in question, were not descendants of She ni. It 

« Montiache, BreTit Expotitio Criticet Vet. Feed pp. 1,2. Jabn'n Dicuser- 
lation^ byProC Stout, pp. 64, 66. Clenci Art CriUca, pp. 1, 2. 



is matter of indifiference which appellation is used, if it oe 
first defined. 

The Oriental Languages may be divided into three princi- 
pal dialects, viz. the Aramaean, the Hebrew, and the Arabic. 

1. The AramsBon^ spoken in Syria, Mesopotanua, and 
Babylonia or Chaldaea, is subdivided into the Syriac and 
Chaidee dialects ; or, as they are sometimes called, the East 
and West Aramaean. 

2. The Hebrew or Canaanitish ([Isa. xix. 18.) was spoken 
in Palestine, and probably with little variation in Phoenicia, 
and the Phoenician colonies, as at Carthaffe and other places. 
The names of the Phoenician and Punic dialects are too few. 
and too much disfigured, to enable us to judge with certainty 
how extensively these languages were the boim as the dialect 
of Palestine. 

3. The Arabic, to which the Ethiopio bears a special itv 
semblance, has, in modem times, a great variety or dialects, 
as a spoken language, and is spread over a vast extent of 
country. But, so far as we are acquainted with its former 
state. It appears more anciently to have been principally 
limited to Arabia and Ethiopia. 

The Arabic is very rich in forms and words ; the Syriac, 
so far as it is yet known, is comparatively limited in both ; 
the Hebrew holds a middle place between them, both as to 
copiousness of words and variety of forms. 

Besides the preceding dialects, there are many slighter 
variations of language, sometimes distinguished from the 
general names by lo(^ appellations. Thus, ^e Ephraimites 
could not distinguish between the letters o (s) and v (ah), 
as the Hebrews did, in speaking : hence the Ephraimites 
Dronounced S*'bboleth instead of SAA)boleth. (Judges xii. ^. J 
Nehemiah was indignant that part of his countrymen shuula 
■peak the lan^age of Ashdod. (Neh. xiii. 23---25.) 

The Samantan Dialect appears to be composed (as onti 
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■lifffat ezpeet, see 3 Kngs xriL) of Anmsan and Hebrew : 
aod the slifffater Tarietiet of Arable are as nimierotis as the 
porinoee wnere the language is spoken. 

All the Oriental or Shemitish languages are distinffnished 
(rom the Western or European Tongues, in generS, by a 
onmber of peculiar traits, viz. : — 

(^1.) Sereral kinds of guttural letters are found in them, 
which we cannot distinctly mark; and some of which oar 
ofgans are incapable of pronouncing after the age of ma- 
tuntj. 

(3.) In eeneral, the roots are tri-literal, and of two sylla- 
bles. By nr the greater part of the roots are verbs. 

(3.) Fronoons, whether personal or adjective, are, in the 
3l£qQe caaee, united in the same word with the noun or 
fertn to which they have a relation. 

(4l) The verbs nave but two tenses, the past and future ; 
inA, m meral, there are no optative or subjunctive moods 

fisdncwr marked. 
(5.) the genders are only masculine and feminine ; and 

Me «e extended to the verb as well as to the noun. 
(k) For the most part, the cases are marked by prenoei- 

tim. Where two nouns come together, the latter of wnich 

if a the genitive^ the first in most cases suffers a change, 

flldb i n dica t es this state of relation ; while the latter noun 
unchanged ; that is, the governing noun suffers the 



ofasfB, and not the noun 



To mark the comparative and superlative degrees, no 
■Ktal forms of adjectives exist But from this observation 
w Arabic most be excepted ; which for Uie most part has 
m extensive form of adjectives, that marks both tne com- 
parative and superlative. 

(8.) Scarcely any composite words exist in these languages, 
if we except proper names. 

(9.) Veirbs are not only distinguished into adivt and pa^ 
me }ij their forms; but additional forms are made, by the 
isiectioDS of the same verb with small variations, to signify 
4e cause of action, or the frequency of it, or that it is re- 
fame, reciprocal, or intensive, iic. 

(UlS Ail these dialects (the Ethiopic excepted), are writ- 
iBDisd read from the right hand to the led; the alphabets 
eosnting of consonants only, and the vowels being gene- 
afly written above or below the consonants.* 

L Oaioui or the Hsbuw Lahouaob. 

Of all the Oriental Languages, the Hebucw beara marks 
«f bebig the most ancient : in this language the Old Testa- 
Best is written, with the exception of a few words and pas- 
ssgBs which are in the Chald«an dialect, and which are 
specified in sect. iii. p. 31. infra. Numerous appellations 
knre, at different times, been given to this language. In 
4e Scnptnres it is nowhere called Hebrew. This term, as 
Itii ased in John v. 3. and in several other passages in the 
Nev Testament, does not refer to the biblical Hebrew, but 
Is Ae STTO-Chaldaio dialect prevalent in Palestme in die 
lisM of Jesus Christ In 3 Kings xviii. 36. it is called the 
imgmige of the Jiewi, In the Tsrgums or Chaldee Para- 
phrases of^the Old Testament the appellation — holy tongue^- 
m first applied to it : but the name, bv which it is umally 
fistingmshed, is Bthrew^ as being the language of the He- 
hum nation.* 

Cimceming the origin of this name there has been con- 

nderable di^rence of^opinion. According to some critics. 

it derived its name from Heber, one of the descendants of 

Shem (Gen. x. 31. 35. xi. 14. 16, 17.) : but other learned 

■SB are of opinion that it is derived from the root -op 

iffKti) to pan over^ whence Abraham was denominated the 

Urao (Gen. xiv. 13.), having domo/ over the river Eu- 

ffcnteo to come into the land of Canaan. This last opinion 

sppisij to be best founded, from the general &ct that the 

oust ancient names of nations were appellative. "But, 

vJialever extent of meaning was attached to the appellation 

BArtw^ before the time of Jacob, it appeare afterwards to 

have 3een limited only to his posterity, and to be synony- 

Boos with Israelite^ 

The origin of the Hebrew Language must be dated farther 
back than the period, to which we can trace the appellation 
Hebrew, It is plain, from the names of persons and places 
n Canaan, that, wherever Abraham sojourned, he found a 
laagmpB in which he could easily converae, viz. the Hebrew 
or rhcenician language.^ That this was originally the 
(Sngoage of Palestine, is evident from the names of nations 

* ftout's BMbnm Ogammur. pp. 1, 3. (first •dMoo ) Robinton't •dlUoa 
•rChksM'i DictfoDarr a^irklcMi pp. 6Q&-607. 

• Hodge's BblicslRsptrtorf, toL 0. p^ ad- 



being appellative, and f om other feotB m respect to Ae 
formation of this dialect Thus, the fVeet is, m Hebrew, 
o« (vum), which means the mo, that is, towards the Medi- 
terranean Sea. As the Hebrew has no other proper word for 
wesif so it must be evident that the language, in its distinc- 
tive and peculiar forms, must have been formed in P^ee* 
tine.* 

The Jewish Rabbins, Jonathan the author of the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, Solomon Jarchi, and Aben-Ezra, have affirmed 
that Hebrew was the primitive language spoken in Paradise; 
and their opinion has been adopted by Origen, Jerome, 
Augustine, and some other fathere, as well as by some 
modem critics and philologera. Huet, however, and the 
majority of modern critics, are of opinion, that the language 
spoken W Adam perished in the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. But it seems highly probable, that if the original 
parents of mankind were placed in Western Asia, they spoke 
substantially the language which has for more than &fty 
centuries pervaded that country.^ Without adopting, there- 
fore, the nypothesis Just stated, which rests only on bare 
probabilities, we may observe, that the Hebrew is the most 
ancient of aU the languages in the world ; at least we know 
of none that is older : that it is not improbable that it was 
the general language of men at the dispersion ; and, how 
ever it might have subsequently been altered and improved, 
that it appeare to be the original of all the languages, oi 
rather dialects, which have since arisen in the world.* 

Various circimistances, indeed, combine to prove that He* 
brew is the original language, neither improved no^ debased 
by foreign idioms. The words of which it is composed are 
very short, and admit of very little flexion, as may be seen 
on reference to any Hebrew grammar or lexicon. The names 
of persons and places are descriptive of their nature, situation, 
accidental circimistances, kc. The names of brutes express 
^eir nature and properties more significantly and more accu- 
rately than any other known language in the worid. The 
names also of various ancient nations are of Hebrew origin, 
being derived from the sons or grandsons of Shem. Ham, vad 
Japhet: as, the Ass3rrians from Ashur; the Elamites from 
Elam ; the Aramaeans from Aram ; the Lydians from Lud : the 
Cimbrians or Cimmerians from Gomer; the Medians nrom 
Madai, the son of Japhet; the lonians from Javan, kc^ 
Further, the names given to the heathen deities suggest an 
additional proof of the antiquity and originalit]^ of the He- 
brew language : thus, Japetus is derived from Japhet; Jove, 
from Jehovah ; Vulcan, from Tubal-Cain, who firat disco- 
vered the use of iron and brass, iic. iic. Lastly, the traces 
of Hebrew which are to be found in very many other lan- 
guages, and which have been noticed by several learned men,^ 
afford anotfier argument in favour'of its antiquity and priority. 
Those vestiges are particulariy conspicuous in the Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Pereian, Phoenician, and other languagel 

rken by the people who dwelt nearest tn Babylon, where 
firat division of languages took place.^ 
Tlie knowledge of the Hebrew language was diffused verv 
widely by the Phoenician merehants, who had ^Mrtories and 
colonies on almost every coast of Europe and Asia : that it 
was identically the same as was spoken in Canaan, or Phoe- 
nicia, is evident from its being used by the inhabitants of 
that country from the time orAbraham to that of Joshua, 
who gave to places mentioned in the Old Testament, appel- 
lations which are pure Hebrew ; such are, Kiriath-eepher, oi 
the diy ofhooke^ and Kiriath-sannah, or the eUtf of learning. 
(Josh. XV. 15. 49.^ Another proof of the idenUty of the two 
languages arises from the circumstance of the Hebrews eon- 
versing with the Canaanites, without an interpreter ; as the 
Spies sent by Joshua, with Kahab (Josh. iL); the ambaaea- 
ore sent by the Oibeonites to Joshua (Josh. ix. 3—35.), kc 
But a still stro^er proof of the identity of the two langiuges 
is to be found m the fragments of tlie Punic tongue which 
occur in the writings of ancient authora. Hiat the Cartha* 

S'nians (Poeni) derived their name, origin, and language from 
e Phoenicians, is a well-known and authenticated fact ; and 
that the latter sprang from the Canaanites might easily be 
shown from the situation of their country, as well as from 
their mannere, customs, and ordinanceB. Not to cite the 



b. Oram.! 



neat Vet Test tooi. L p. 821. Stusrt^s 



• Stuart's Heb. Ortin. p. 6. 
' Haet, Demoostr. ETsng. Prop. IV. c 13. Cslmet, Dissertstkm sor la 

* uifoe. Alber, Hsrinenai — — 

• Dr. Or sbsrp«'* I>iawrtstfoos on the Origin of LsBfttafss, As. p.B 
irothM de Verhste, lib. I sec. IS. Walton's Prolsfomena to the Londoa 



premiere Laiifoe. Alber, 



PolriloU, proL UL S 6. (p. 76. ed. DattaU.) 
t Wattom PioL ill. 17,8. (ppiTS. 77.> 
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testimonies of profane authors on this point, which have been 
accami:Qated by Bishop Walton, we have sufficient evidence 
to prove that tney were considered as the same people, in 
the fact of the Phoenicians and Canaanites being used pro- 
miscuously to denote the inhabitants of the same countrjr* 
Compare Exod. vi. 15. wiih Gen. xlvi. 10. and Exod. xvi. 
33. with Josh. v. 12., in which passases^ for the Hebrew 
words translated Canaanitish and land of Canaan, the Sep- 
tuagint reads Phoenician and the country of Phoenicia. 

n. HisTOBicAL Sketch of the Hebrew Lanouaob. 

The period from the aee of Moses to that of David has 
been consider^ the gol£n a^e of the Hebrew lansruage, 
which declined in purity from that time to the reign of Heze- 
Jdah or Manasseh, having received several foreign words 
from the commercial and political intercourse of the Jews 
and Israelites with the Assyrians and Babylonians. This 
period has been termed the silver age of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In the interval between the reigp of Hezekiah and 
Uie JBabyloni^ cs^tivity, the purity of the language was 
neglected, and so many foreign words were introduced into 
it, that this period has, not inaptly, been designated its iron 
age. During the seventy years^ oaptivi^, Uiough it does 
not appear tluit the Hebrews entirely lost their native tonffue, 
jret it underwent so considerable a change from their aaop- 
tion of the vpmacular lanffuages of the countries where they 
had resided, that afterwards, on their return from exile, they 
spoke a dialect of Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On 
this account it was, that, when the Hebrew Scriptures were 
read, it Was found necessary to interpret them to the people 
in the Qhaldsean language ; as, when Ezra the scribe brought 
the book of the law of Sf oses before the congregation, the 
Levites are said to have caused the people to understand the 
law, because they read in the book, in the law of Qod, dis- 

tinctly, AND GAVE THE SENSE, AND CAUSED THEM TO UNDU- 

STAND THE READING. (Noh. viU. 8.)i Somo time after the 
return from the great captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
altogether : though it continued to be cultivated and studied, 
bjr me priests and Levites, as a learned language, that they 
might be enabled to expound the law and the prophets to the 
people, who, it appears from the New Testament, were well 
acquainted with their general contents and tenor ; this last- 
mentioned period has ^n called the leaden age of the lan- 
guage.' ^How long the Hebrew was retained, both in 
writing and conversation ; or in writing, after it ceased to be 
the language of conversation, it is impossible to determine. 
The coins, stamped in the time of the Maccabees, are all 
the oriental monuments we have, of the period that elapsed 
between the latest canonical writers, and the advent of 
Christ; and the inscriptions on these are in Hebrew. At 
the time of the Mao<»bees, then, Hebrew was probably 
understood, at least, as the Language of books; perhaps, in 
some measure, also, among the better informed, as the lan- 
guage of conversation. But soon afler this, the dominion 
of the S^ucidae, in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting 
with the former influence of the Babylonish captivity, in 
promoting the Aramaean dialect, appears to have destroyed 
the remains of proper Hebrew, as a living language, and to 
have universally substituted, in its stead, the Hebraeo-Ara- 
Buean, as it was spoken in the time of our Saviour. From 
the time when Hebrew ceased to be vernacular, down to the 
present day, a portion of this dialect has been preserved in 
the Old Testament. It has always been the subject of study 
among leamed Jews. Before and at the time of Christ, 
there were flourishinff Jewish academies at Jerusalem; 
especially under Hillel and Shaauaai. After Jerusalem was 
destroyea, schools were set up in various places, but par- 
ticulaiiy th^ flourished at Tiberias, until the death ot R. 
Judah, sumamed Hakkodeah or the Holy, the author of the 
Mbhna ; about a. d. 330. Some of bis pupils set up other 
schools in Babylonia, which became the rivals or these.. 
The Babylonisn academies flourished until near the tenth 

» It is worthy of remark that the aboTe practice exists at the present time, 
among the Karaite Jews, at Svmpheropol, in Crim Tartar/ ; where the Tar- 
tar transtatioa is read together with the Hebrew Text (See Dr. Pinicer- 
ton's Letter, in the Appendix to the Thirteenth Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Societj, p. 76.) A similar practice obtains among the Syrian 
Christians at Trayancore, in the Bast Indies, where the Syriae is the learn- 
ed language and the laogoage of the church ; while the MalayaUm or Mal- 
abar is the Ternaeolar langUMe of the country. The Christian priesU read 
the Scriptures from manuscript copies in the/omter, and expound them in 
the tatter to the people. Owen's lllslory of the British and Foreign Bible 
SociPty, vol il. p. 364. 

• WaUon, ProL Ui. f 16-M. (pp. 81>-«7.) Sebleasner^s Lexicen, voce, 
E;i»>ic. Jahn, Introd. ad Vet FtiMfus, pp. M— ^ Parkhurst (Gr. Lex. Toce, 
E^Mic) has endesTOured to show, botunauccestJUIly, that no ohange from 
Hebrew to Chaldee ever took place. 



century.^'* From the academies at Tiberias and in Babjrlo- 
nia, we have received the Targums, the Talmud, the Maaors 
(of all which an account wilfbe found in the course of thie 

f resent volume), and the written vowels and accents of the 
lebrew language. The Hebrew of the Talmud and of tb« 
Rabbins has a close affinity with the later Hebrew ; especially 
the first ai>d earliest part of it, the Mishna. 
in. Antiquity op the Hebrew Characters. 
The present Hebrew Characters, or Letters, are twenty 
two in number, and of a souare form : but the antiquiQr of 
these letters is a point that has been most severely contested 
by many leamed men. From a passage in Eusebius*8 Chro- 
nicle,^ and another in Jerome,' it was inferred by Joseph 
Scaliger, that Ezra, when he reformed the Jewish church, 
transcribed the ancient characters of the Hebrews into the 
square letters of the Chaldaeans : and that this was done fo" 
the use of those Jews, who, being bom durinjr the captivity . 
knew no other alphabet than that of the peop£ among whoni 
they had been educated. Conseauently, the old character, 
which we call the Samaritan, fell into total disuse. This 
opinion Scaliger supported bj passages from both the Tal- 
muds, as well as from rabbinical writers, in which it is ex- 
pressly affirmed that such characters were adopted by Ezra. 
But the most decisive confirmation of this point is to be 
found in the ancient Hebrew coins, which were strack be- 
fore the captivity, and even previously to the revolt of the 
ten tribes. The characters enOTaven on all of them are 
manifestly the same with the modern Samaritan, tiiough with 
some trifling variations in their forms, occasioned by Uie 
depredations of time. These coins, whether shekels oi 
half shekels, have all of them, on one side, ^ golden 
manna-pot (mentioned in Exod. xvi. 32, 33.), and on its 
mouth, or over the top of it, most of Uiem have a Samaritan 
Aleph, some an Aleph and Schin, or other letters, with this 
inscription, T%e Shekel of Israel, in Samaritan characters. On 
the opposite side is to be seen Aaron's rod with almonds, 
and in the same letters this inscription, Jerusalem the holy. 
Other coins are extant with somewhat different inscriptions, 
but the same characters are engraven on them all/ 

The opinion originally produced by Scaliger, and thus de- 
cisively corroborated by coins, has been adopted by Casaa- 
bon, Vossius, Grotius, Bishop Walton, Louis Cappel, Dr. 
Prideaux, and other eminent biblical critics and philologers, 
and is now ffenerally received : it was, however, very strenu- 
ously though unsuccessfully opposed by the younger Bux- 
torf, who endeavoured to prove, by a variety of passages 
from rabbinical writers, that both the square and the Sama- 
ritan characters were anciently used ; ti^e present souare 
character being that in which the tables of the law, and tho 
copy deposited in the ark, were written ; and the oUier cha- 
racters being employed in the copies of the law which were 
made for private and common use, and in civil affairs in 
general ; and that, after the captivity, Ezra enjoined the 
former to be used by the Jews on all occasions, leaving the 
latter to the Samaritans and apostates. Independently, how- 
ever, of the strong evidence against BuxtorTs hypothesis, 
which is afforded by the ancient Hebrew coins, when we 
consider the implacable enmity that subsisted between the 
Jews and Samaritans, is it likely that the one copied from 
the other, or that the former preferred, to the beautiful letters 
used by their ancestors, the rade and inelegant characters of 
their most detested rivals t And when the vast difference 
between the Chaldee (or square) and the Samaritan letters, 
with respect to convenience and beauty, is calmly considered, 
it must oe acknowledged that they never could have been 
used at the same time. Afler all, it is of no great moment 
which of these, or whether either of them, were the original 
characters, since it does not appear that any change of the 
words has arisen from the manner of writing them, because 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs almost always agree 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages. It is mos' 
probable that the form of these characters has varied at dif- 
ferent periods : this appears from the direct testimony of 
Montfaucon,J and is implied in Dr. Kennicott*s making the 
characters, in which manuscripts are written, one test of 
their age.^ It is, however, certain that the Chaldee or square 
cnaracter was the common one : as in Matt v. 8. the yod is 
referred to as the smallest letter in the alphabet. It is highly 

• Stuart's If eb. Gram. p. 12. « Sub anoo 4740. 

• Pnef. in 1 Reg. 

• Walum, Prol. ill. 129-37. (pp. KB-ISB.) Ckipoov, QMm Hacn^ 
pp. 225-241. Bauer, CrUica SMn, p|W Ul— 1^7. 

1 Ilejopla Oricenlt, totn. L pp. 22. a< aaa 

• Dlwertatkm on the Hebrew Text. voL L no^SI0-9l4w 
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frobable titat h was the eomnum difumelar, irtieii the Sep* 

Inagint Teraioii was made ; beeanse liie depntafea in the 

^brew text fiom ^at Teiaion, eo far as they have respect 

lo the letters, ean mostly be aeconated for, on the ffround, 

tet thesqoare ^^macters were then «sed, and that the final 

«aers wfaieh vary £rom the medial or initial fonn^ware then 

vantiii^.i 

IV. AHTfQUirTOPTiR Hkbb«w VowiL PontTa. 

But however interesting these inquiries may be in a phi- 

lolegiea] point of view, it is of far grreater importance to be 

' ' \ ooocenung the much litijgrated, and yet undecided, 

A rospectUg the aotiquity of the Hebrew points ; be- 

, miless the student has determined for himself, after a 

e tnvofltifration, he cannot with confidenee apply to the 

stady of this saofed lanjpssffe. Three opinions have been 

eiered by learned men on thn sab|ect. By some, the origin 

-f te nmew yowcI points is maintained to be coeval with 

ito E^MSW language itself: while others assert them to 

Wave ben first mtroduced by Ezra after the Babylonish 

eiiyiifi^,whea he compiled the canon, transcribed the books 

iBtoiefiesent ChaMee charactera, and restored the purity 

of if H^urew text. A third hypothesis is, that they were 

iiwiad , about &ve hundred years after Christ, by the doc- 

laigf the school of Tiberias, for the purpose of marking 

td establishiag; the genuine pronunciation, for the con- 

naee of thoee who were learning the Hebrew tongue. 

mi <»imon, first announced by Raboi Elias Levita in the 

kcgiauBg of the sixteenth century, has been adopted by 

Ci^ip^ CalTin, Luther, Casaubon, Scaliger, Masclef, Erpe- 

fltts, Houbigazit, L^Advocat, Bishops Walton, Hare, and 

Lovth, Dr. Kennicott, Dr. Geddes, and other eminent critics, 

Bkttah and foreign, and is now generally received, although 

•one Cew writers of respectabiuty continue strenuously to 

advocate their antiquity. The Jnanum FuncitUionu ueve* 

kimm of Cappel was opposed by Buxtorf in a treatise De 

JVpacfiorttiK ybcaUum JntiouUaieJ\)y whom the controversy 

«» akMftt exhausted. We shall Briefly state the evidence 

mba&sidiea. 

Tbat the vowel points are of modem date, and of human 

I the anti-punctists argue from the following consi- 



L ^'l^e kindred Shemitkh languages anciently had no writ^ 
SB «v«^s. The most ancient Estrangelo and Kufich charac- 
IBB, llttt ]«, the anamt charaden of the Syrians and Arabians, 
wot il^^Titft di vowds. The Pahayrene inscriptions, and 
■MiU all the Pb<snician ones, are destitute of them. Borne of 
^ *i« |»o»« jnarriptionn, however, and a few of the Phoenician 
bsw imAm, which probably were intended as vowels. The Ko* 
tM WM eonfeasedly destitute of them, at first. The pnnctoa- 
tioa «f il occasioned great dispute among Mohammedans. In 
WBKsf the older Syriac writings is found a single point, which, 
hy kfl^ placed m diffisrent posittons in regard to words, served 
IS a laeritical sign. The piesent vowel system of the Syrians 
■M Btrodoced so late as the time of Theophilus and Jacob of 
BdBM. (Cent, viii.) The Arabic vowels were adopted soon 
lAer the Koran was written ; but their other diacritical marks 
^ not come into use, until Uiey were introduced by Ibn Mokla 
[lAaai A. 9. 900), together with the Nishi character, now in 
miBsoB ine.**^ 

2. 'Rie Samaritan letters, which (we have already seen) were 
te nme with the Hebrew characters before the captivity, have 
as pointa ; nor are there any vestiges whatever of vowel points 
%hb traced either in the shekels struck by the kings of Israel, 
via te Samaritan Pentateudi. The words have always been 
nri by the aid of the four letters Aleph, He, Van, and Jod, 

aliihape called mtUret lecti^niM, or mothers of reading. 

3l The copies of the Scriptures used in the Jewish syna- 
gflgaei to the present time, and which are accounted particularly 
sKRd, are e3nstant]y written without points, or any distinctions 
of l uaea whatever : a practice that could never have been intro- 
daeed, nor would it have been so religiously followed, if vowel 
psinte had heen coeval with the language, or of divine authority. 
To this &ct vre may add, that in many of the oldest and best 
■swiBiii[itii, ooUated and examined by Dr. Kennicott, either 
Awe «e no pointe at all, or they are evidently a late addition ; 
All llHt ill the ancient various readings, marked by the Jews, 
mpaA mAf the letters : not one of thon relates to the vowel 
aanta, which could not have happened if these had been in use. 
4. Babbi EKas Levite ascribes the invention ci vowel pointe 
to tedoetois of Tiberias, and has oonfiimed the ftctby thean- 
r of dw swat leuned rabbins. 
ft oai^ Hebrew Grammar, p 16 • IbkL p. 19. 



5. The ancient CiliMiito* diaw aH tf^h nysterias frum the 
letten ; bat none from the vowel pointe ; whidi diey could not 
have neglected if they had been acquainted with them. And 
hence it is eonduded, that the pointe were not in existence when 
the Cabbalistic interpretations were made. 

6. Although the Talmud eentahis die determinations of the 
Jewish doctors ccmoeming manv passages of the law, it is evi- 
dent that the pointe were not affixed to the text when the Tal- 
mud was composed ; because tfiere are several dispntes conoam* 
ing the sense of passages of the law, which could not have boon 
controverted if the pointe had then been in existence. Besides, 
the vowel pointe are never mentioned, though the fairest oppor 
tunity for noticing them ofieied itself, if thsy had really then been 
in use. The compilation of the Talmud was not finished until 
the tixth eenHtry.* 

7. The ancient various rsadinga, called Keri and Ketib, oi 
Khetibh (which were collected a short time befiue the comple 
tion of the Talmud), relate entirely to ooosonaata and not to 
vowel pointe ; yet, if these had existed in manuscript at the time 
the Keri and Khetib were oollected, it is obvious that some re- 
ference would directly or indirectly have bean made to theoiL 
The silence, therefore, of the coHecten of these various readings 
is a dear proof of the non-existence of vowd pointe in their tioM. 

8. The ancient verriona, — fi>r instance, &e Chaldoe pan^ 
phrases of Jonathan and Onkaloa, and the Grreek verrions ef 
Aqoila, Sjrmmachus, and Theodotion, but especially the 8eptaa> 
gint version, — all read the text, in many passages, in senses dif> 
ferent from that which the pointe determine them to mean. 
Whence it is evident, that if the pointe had then been known, 
pointed manuscripte would have been followed as the most cor- 
rect ; but as the authors of those versions did not use them, it it 
a plain proof that the pointe were not then in being. 

9. The ancient Jewish writers themselves are totally silent 
eoneeming the vowel pointe, which sorely would not have been 
the case if they had been acqnainted with them. Much stress 
indeed has been laid upon the books of Zohar and Bahir, but 
these have been proved not to have been known for a thousand 
years afrer the birth of Christ Even Buxtorf himself admita, 
that the book Zohar could not have been written till after the 
tenth century ; and the rabbis (SedaHah and Zachet confess that 
it was not mentioned before the year 1290, and that it presente 
internal evidence that it is of a much later date than is pretended. 
It is no uncommon practice of the Jews to publish bodLs of re- 
cent date under the names of old writers, in order to render their 
authority respectable, and even to alter and interpolate andent 
writers in order to s^)aerve their own views. 

10. Equally silent are the andent fathers of the Christian 
church. Origan and Jerome. In some fragmente still extent, of 
Origan's vast biblical wori^, entitled the Hexapla (of which some 
account is given in a subsequent page), we have a specimen of 
the manner in which Hebrew was pronounced in the third cen- 
tury ; and which, it appears, was widely diflerent from that which 
reralte from adopting the Maaoretic reading. Jerome also, in 
various parte of his works, where be nottoes the diflerent pro 
nandations of Hebrew words, treato tmly of the iettere, and no 
where mentions the pdnte, which he surely would have done, 
had th^been found in the copies consulted by him. 

11. The letters M, n, >, « (Aleph, He, Vau, and Yod), upon 
the plan of the Masorites, are termed onietcenty because, accord- 
ing to them, they have no sound. At other times, these same 
letters indicate a variety of sounds, as the fimcy of these critics 
has been pleased to distinguish them by pointe. This single cir- 
cumstance exhibito the whole doctrine of pomte wt tbo bateleet 
fabric ef a vition. To suppress altogether, or to render inaigw 
nificant, a radical letter of any word, in order to mp^y ite place 
by an arbitrary dot or afcHtioue markf U an invention fraught 
vrith the grossest absurdity.* 



• The CabbalisU were « set of rabbiolcal doctors among the Jews, who 
derived their name from ilioir sradjrin^ the Cabbala, a mysterious kind of 
science, romprisinx mjBtical Int^rpretatlone of Scriptare, and oietaphysi* 
cal fQcculaiiuns concerning the Deify oad other beinsn, which are found in 
Jewish \iTiting8. and are said to have been handed down by a secret Iradi- 
tlon from the earliest ages. By conrfderinj the numeral powers of the let- 
ters of the aacred text, and chanf ins and transposinR them in various ways, 
according to the rules of their art, the Cabbaliats extracted senses from the 
sacred oracles, very different fW>m those whicr. the expressions seemed 
naturally to import, or which were even intended by their inspired authors. 
Some learned men have imsslned, chat the Cabbafists arose soon slier the 
time of Ezra ; but the truth is, that no Gabbalistic wntings are extant but 
what are potterior to the destmctton of the second temple. For an entei» 
taming account of the Cabbala, and of the Cabbalistical philoaophy, see Mr 
Allen's Modem Jndsism, pp. 6&-M.| or Dr. Enfield's History orPhilosopby, 
vol. ii. pp. 19^-321. ^ „ . ,^ 

• PoraaaceountoftheTiloiiM^sstysrtU. bookL obsp. U. ascLL 16 
if^ra. ^ 

• WOssa's EteoMnts of Hebrew Orsaunsr, p. 48. 
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12. Laft]yyMtbejfrt#ir60tigM<tf the point* that cmn be traced 
•18 to be found in the writings of Rabbi Ben Asher, preaident 
^ the western school, and of Rabbi Ben Naphthali, chief of the 
•astern school, who floorished about the middle of the tenth cen- 
toiy, we are justified in assigning that as the epoch when the 
system of Towel points was established. 

Such are the evidences on which the majority of the learn- 
ed rest their convictions of the modem date of the Hebrew 
points: it now remains, that we concisely notice the argu- 
ments adduced by the fiuxtorfe and their followers for me 
antiquity of these points. 

1. From the nature of all languages it is urged that they re- 
quire vowels, which are in a manner the soul of words. 

This is readily conceded as an indisputable truth, but it is no 
proof of the antiqmty of the vowel points : for the Hebrew lan- 
guage always had and still has vowels, independent of the points, 
without which it may be read. Origen, who transcribed the 
Hebrew Scriptures in Greek characters in his Hexapla, did not 
invent new vowels to express the vowels absent in Hebrew 
words, neither did Jerome, who also expressed many Hebrew 
words and passages in Ladn characters. The Samaritans, who 
used the same alphabet as the Hebrews, read without the vowel 
points, employing the matret UcHfmU, Aleph, He or Hheth, 
Jod, Gin, and Vau. (a, e, i, o, u) for voweb ; and the Hebrew 
may be read in the same manner, with the assistance of these 
letters, by supplying them where they are not expressed, agreea^ 
Uy to the modem practice of the Jews, whose Talmud and rab- 
binical commentators, as well as the copies of the law preserved 
in the synagogues, are to this day read without vowel points. 

2. It is ub^Mted that the reading of Hebrew would be rendered 
veiy uncertam and difficult without the points, after the lan< 
guage ceased to be spoken. 

To this it is replied, that even after Hebrew ceased to be a ver- 
nacular language, its true reading might have been continued 
among leamed men to whom it was familiar, and also in their 
schools, which flourished before the invention of the points. And 
thus daily practice in reading, as well as a consideration of the 
context, would enable them not only to fix the meaning of doubt- 
ful words, but also to supply the vowels which were deficient, 
and likewise to fix words to one determinate reading. Cappel,i 
and after him Masde^' have given some general rales for the 
application of the matre$ lectionii, to enable us to read Hebrew 
without points. 

8. ** MaAy Protestant writers have been led to support the 
authority of the points, by the supposed uncertainty of the un- 
pcnnted text ; wluch would oblige us to follow the direction of 
the church of Rome. 

^ This argument, however, makes against those who would 
suppose Ezra to have introduced the points : for in that case, 
tnm Moses to Ait day the text being unpointed must have been 
obscure and uncertain ; and if this were not so, why should not 
the unpointed text have remained intelligible and unambiguous 
after his time, as it bad done before it 1 This argument, more- 
over, grants what they who use it are not aware e(: for if it be 
aUowed that the unpointed text is ambiguous and uncertain, and 
would oblige us in consequence to recur to the church of Rome, 
the Romanists may prove— «t least with eveiy appearance of 
tiuth— that it has always been unpointed, and that, therefore, we 
must have recourse to the church to explain it Many writers 
of that communion have had the candour to acknowledge, that 
the unpointed Hebrew text can be read and understood like 
the Samaritan text ; for although several words in Hebrew may, 
when separate, admit of diflbrent interpretations, the context 
usually fixes their meaning with precision ;^ or, if it ever fail to 
do so, and leave thehr meaning sdll ambiguous, recourse may be 
had to the interpfetations of ancient tranriators or commentators. 
We must likewise remember, that the Masorites, in affixing 
points to the text, did not do so according to their own notions how 
It ought to be read : they followed the received reading of their 
day, and thus fixed unalterably that mode of reading which was 
authorized among them ; and, therefore, though we reject these 
points as their invention, and consider that they never were used 
by any inspired writer, yet it by no means follows, that for the 
interpretation of Scripture we must go to a supposed infallible 
church ; for we acknowledge the divine original of what the 
points express, namely, the sentiments conveyed by the letters 
and words of the sacred text**^ 

^ Arcanum Puoctatioiiia revelalum, lib. I. c. la ' 
^ Gramnuitlca Hebraica, vuL t: cap. 1. $ Ir. 

• Thus the Enf Uah verb to tkin baa two opposite tueanlnn ; but the coo- 
lest will always detarmiae which U bears in anr paaease where It oedirt. 

• Bamilioo'a Imrod. to the Soidx of the Hebrew Sei^pcarei^ pp. H 4tf 
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4. In further proof of the supposed antiqui^ of vowel points, 
some passages have been adduced from the Talmud, in which ae* 
cent$ and vereet are mentioned. The &ct is admitted, but it is 
no proof of the existence of pomts ; neither is mention of certain 
words in the Masoretic notes, as being irregulariy punctuated, 
any evidence of their existence or antiquity : for the Masora was 
not finished by one author, nor in one century, but that syntem 
of unnotation was commenced and prosecuted by various He- 
brew critics through several ages. Hence it happened that the 
latter Masorites, having detected mistakes in their predeceaaom 
(who had adopted the mode of pronouncing and reading used in 
their day), were unwilling to alter such mistakes, but contented 
themselves vrith noting particular words as having been irregs- 
lariy and improperly pointed. These notes, therefore, fumish no 
evidence of the existence of points before the time of the first 
compilers of the Masora.' 

The preceding are the ch 
against the vowel points, and from an impartia 
of them, Uie reader will be enabled to jud^ 
The weight of evidence, we apprehend, will I 
termise agairut them : nevertheless, ** ^e points eetm to have 
their uses, and these not inconsiderable ; and to have this use 
among others, — that, as many of the Hebrew letters hare 
been corropted since the invention of the points, and as the 
points subioined originally to the true letters have been in 
many of these places re^pilarly preserved, these points will 
frequently concur in proving the tmth of such corraptionst 
and will point out the methixi of correcting them.*** 

V. Hebrew Accents. 

Besides the vowel points, the antiquity of which has bees 
considered in the preceding pages, ve meet in pointed He- 
brew Bibles with other marks or signs termed Accehts; th% 
system of which is inseparably connected with the present 
state of the vowel points, inasmuch as these points are oflen 
changed in consequence of the accents. The latter therefore 
must have originated contemporaneously wiUi the writteo 
vowels, at least with the completion of the vowel system. 
Respecting the design of the accents there has been great 
dispute among Hebrew grammarians. Professor Stuart, who 
has discussed this subject most copiously in his valuable 
Hebrew Grammar, is of opinion that they were designed, 
not to mark the tone-syllable of a word or the inteipunction, 
but to regulate the caniiUation of the Scriptures, it is well 
known that the Jews, from time inmiemorial in the public 
reading of the Scriptures, have eaniiUaied them, that is, read 
in a kind of half sinking or recitative way. lu this manner 
most probably the Ethiopian eunuch was reading the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah when he was overheard and interrogatea by 
Philip. (Acts viii. 30.) In this manner also Mussulmen 
read the Koran ; and the people of the East generally deliver 
public discourses in this way. The mode of cantillating 
Hebrew in difierent countries is at present various, bat 
guided in all by the accents ; that is, the accents are used as 
musical notes, though various powers are assigned to them.' 
The mode of reading with Hebrew accents will be found 
treated at less or greater length in most of the Hebrew gram- 
mars with points. 

A bibliographical account of the principal editions of the 
Hebrew Bible will be found in the Bibliooraphical Appen- 
dix to this volume. Part I. Chap. I. Sect. I., and of the 
principal Hebrew firrammars and lexicons, both with and 
without points, in Part U. Chap. IV. Sect. I. and 11 



SECTION 11. 

ON THE OREEK LANOUAOS. 

I. Similarity ef the Greek language o/ the JWw Te^Uumem 
•with that of the Alexandrian or Sepiuagint Greek t^er^ 
Hon, — ^n. The J^e-a Tettament -why -written in Greek, — 

» Wmlton, ProL HL H 33-66. (pp. 126~17a) Carpaov. Crit SMr. Vec. 
Test part i. c. ▼. scot vii. pp. 1M3— 274. Pfeiffer. CrIUca Sacra, cap. ir. sacc 
|{. (Op. pp. 701—711.) Gerard*! laatitates, pp. 32-3a Jabn. Introd. ad ▼«!> 
FcDdaa, pp. 12^-131. Bauer, CriUca Sacra. pp. 12&-UirPrideaax*i Otm- 
nection, vol. L part I book 6. pp. 317-^1. 8th ediUon. Biitaop Marsh (Lec- 
turotf, partli. pp. 136—140.) baa enumerated the prtocipal treatiaea tot and 
asrainst the Towel points. 
« Dr. Kennicott, Diaaertation I. on the Hebrew Tejct, n. 34& 
-• Stuart's Hebrew Orammar, pp. S2, 23. 68. (First edition.) In pp. 64 — 
66., and Appendll (E,)pp. 344—366. Mr. Staart has treated at lar*t on tktm 
number, namea, mode or writing, proae and poelie cansaeotion, onftnal de- 
sign, biid impoitance of the Hebrew aceeota. 
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m. ETominatfn •/ U9 t^2r.— IV. //« DialecU^Hebrch 
ism* — RabbmittM — w^roiiunnu — Latinitrnt — Pertitmt and 

I. SunuLRmr or ths Grckk Lanoitaoe or the New Tes- 
tament WITH T^AT or THE ALEXANDRIAN OR SEPrVAOlNT 

Grkkk Version. 

Ir a knowledge of Hebrew be necessary and desirable^ in 

onieT to ondentand the Old Testament aright, an acquaint- 

anee with the Greek language is of equal importance for 

imderstaodiiig the New l%stament correctly, it is in this 

bagoage that ^e Septua^nt version of the Old Testament 

was executed ; and as the inspired writers of the New Tes- 

ttment thoogfat and spoke in the Chaldee or Syriac tonffues, 

whose tofxis ci expression closely corresponded with Uiose 

qC the tDcient Heorew, the language of the apostles and 

eva&geskists, when they wrote in Greek, necessarily resem- 

SM tha& of the transla^rs of the Septuagint. And as erery 

lew, who read Greek at all, would read the Greek Bible, 

the stfle dt the Septuagint again operated in forming the 

ttjk of the Greek Testament.^ llie Septuagint rersion, 

ther^ip, ^^^^'^ ^ ^^^ source of interpretation eaually im- 

por&H to the Old and New Testament, a knowleage of the 

{ktfk bagm^e becomes indispensably necessary to the 

ft^alstudeDt. 

(L A raiietj of solutions has been giren to the question, 

■IT THE New Testament was written in Greek. 

Hie tme leeson is simply thisr-^at it was the language 

ben inKterstood, both by writers and readers, being spoken 

oA wiitten, read and understood, throughout the Roman 

fw^ke^ and particularly in the eastern provinces. In feet, 

Gffick waa at that time as well known in the higher and 

aiddle cnclea as the French is in our dav ; almost all Ro- 

m^bs, who had received any tincture of education, speaking 

it \a additioa^to their mother tongue. To the universality 

of the Greek language, Cicero,' Seneca,' and Juvenal^ bear 

issle teatimofny : and the circumstances of the Jews having 

ted bodi political, civil, and commercial relations with the 

(ieeks, and heing dispersed through various parts of the 

ttsBMi empire, as well as their having cultivated the philo- 

«}^jof the Greeks^ of which we have evidence in the New 

IVscaaeot, all sufficiently account for their being acuuainted 

f^ the Greek language; to which we may tSid tne fact, 

ut the Septaagint Greek version of the Old Testament had 

wok in use among the Jews upwards of two hundred and 

ightv yeaiB hefore the Christian sra ; which most assuredly 

loald not have been the case if the language had not been 

fisulkr to them. And if the eminent Jewish writers, Philo 

fid Josephus, had motives for preferring to write in Greek, 

ten b DO reason- at least there is no general presumption — 

fbj the first publishers of the Gospel might not use the 

jceeklsBguage.^ But we need not rest on probabilities. For, 

1. b is manifest from various passages in the first book 
if Bfaecabees, that the Jews of all classes must at that time 
> c. 175—140) have understood the langua^ of their con- 
fsems and oppressors, the Macedonian ureeks under Anti- 
i^as, wisely named the Great, and his successors. 

2. Farther, when the Macedonians obtained the dominion of 
«eitem Ajida, they filled that country with Greek cities. 
fhe Greeks also possessed themselves of many cities in 
l^destme, to which the Herods added many others, which 

t Bbbop Marsh's Lectoreik part Hi. pp. 30, 31. The queBtlon relative to 
^ npjH^ed Hebrew originals of Saint Matthew's Gospel, and of the J^s- 
^ btAe Hebrews, is purposely omitted In this place, as it is considered In 
im sabaeqoent part orthis woriL 
« One |>ro Archia Poet^ c. 10. Oraca lefuniur in omnibu§fere genti- 
fca : Lttaa sois finibas, ezigais sane, continentur. Julius Cosar attests the 
lirnihaiL of the Greek lannage in Gaol De Bell. Gal. Ub. I. c 89. Ub. tI 
e. UNL Lpp. as. ISl. edit Hpont.) 

' hrTSDlt ad Helriam, c. 6. Quid sibi Tolont in mediis barbaroruis 
rfpiiailiBi Or^eA «ir6es 7 Quid Inter Indos Persasque Maeedametit mr- 
«• 7 Sntfiia et toctu Ole feranim indomitammque g entium traetos civlta- 
ua trWt Pooticifl ioBpositas litoribus, ostentat. 

* Itee iDlifs Gralas nostrasqoe babet orbis Athenas. dat zr. v. lia 
fesa fha fensale sax, it appears from the saine s^irist, made use of Greek 
isfhe IsKDHe of frmiliaritj and passion. See Sat ▼!. v. 18&— 191. To the 
sH&ifttMaSoTe eiced may be added the testimonies of Tacitus (De Orat 
c&x •# Ovid (De Arte Amor. lib. ii. t. 121.X snd of MarUaL (Bpigr. 1. c. 

» loBSiM. de BeB. Jod. Proem, f S. says, that he eooiposed his histonr 
jf ftslewtab war in the laognafe of his countrr, and afterwards wrote It 
Mfcwk far tbeinlbnnalloaoftiie Greeks and Romans. The reader will 
' rofadditkmal testimonies to the prevalence of the Greek 



r ia tbe Bast, in AntonU JbsephI Bf nterim Bpistola Cathollca Inter- 
liiiali dt UofuA Origtnall Norl TestamentI non Latin^ ftc pp. 171— 
19. Biaiihlmiiti. 1820. It Is necessary to apprize the reader, that the 
inipfcflf ilris vouMoe is to support tbe dogma of the Romish church, that 
^ ' ^ Ibe Hoir Scriptures, In the vulgar tongue, ought not to be 
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were also inhabited hj Greek*. Herod the Great, in particu- 
lar, made continual enorts to gi? e a foreign physiognomy to 
Judea ; which ooontry, during the personal ministry of Jesns 
Christ, was thus invaded on every side by a Greek popalatioB. 
The following particulars will confirm and illustrate &is fact : 
Aristobulus and Alexander built or restored najiy cities, 
which were almost entirely occupied by Greeks, or by Sy- 
rians who spoke their language. Some of the cities, indeed, 
which were rebuilt by the Asmoncan kings, or by the c«n- 
mand of Pompey, were on the frontiers of Ps^estine, bat a 
great number of them were in the interior of that country ; 
and conceminff these cities we have historical data which 
demonstrate that they were very nearly, if not altogether, 
Greek. Thus, at Dora, a city of Galilee, the inhabitants 
refused to the Jews the right ot citizenship which had been 
granted to them by Claudius.* Josephus expressly says 
that Gadara and Hippos are Greek cities, hojnJtf «Vi mKuc,' 
In the very centre or Palestine stood fiethshan, which place 
its Greek inhabitants called Scythepoilt.^ Josephus^ testifies 
ttiat Gaza, in the southern part of Judsa, was Greek; and 
Joppa, the importance of whose harbour induced the kings 
of Egypt and Syria successively to take it from the Jews,** 
most certainly could not remain a stranger to the same inmi- 
enoe. Under the reign of Herod the Great, Palestine be- 
came still more decid^ly Greek. That prince and his sons 
erected several cities in honour of the Cassars. The most 
remarkable of all these, Cesarea (which was the second city 
in his kinffdom), was chiefly peopled by Greeks;" whoaftei 
Herod's &ath, under the protection of Nero, expelled the 
Jews who dwelt there with them.*' The Jews revenged tht 
affront, which they had received at Cesarea, on Gadara, 
Hippos, Scythopolis, Askalon, and Gazay— a further prow 
that the Greeks inhabited those cities jointly with the Jews.i> 
After the death of Pompey, the GreekiB, being liberated from 
all the restraints which had been imposed on them, made 
great progress in Palestine under the protection of Herod: 
who by no means concealed his partiality for them,*^ and 
lavished immense sums of money for the express purpose of 
naturalizing their lanj^uage and manners among the Jews 
With this view he built a theatre and amphitheatre at C«sa« 
rea ;*^ at Jericho an amphitheatre, and a stadium ;** he erected 
similar edifices at the very gates of the hol}r city, Jerusalem, 
and he even proceeded to build a theatre within its walls.1' 

3. The Roman government was raUier favourable than 
adverse to the extension of the Greek language in Paiestine, 
in consequence of Greek being the official language of the 
procurators of that country, when administering justice, and 
speaking to the people. 

Under the earlier emperors, the Romans were accustomed 
frec^uenUy to make use of Greek, even at Rome, when the 
affairs of the provinces were under consideration.** If Greek 
were thus used at Rome, we may reasonably conclude that it 
would be still more freouently spoken in Greece and in Asia. 
In Palestine, in particular, we do not perceive any vestige 
of the official use of the Latin language by the procurators. 
We do not find a single instance, either in the books of ibe 
New Testament or in Josephus, in which the Roman gover- 
nors made use of interpreters; and while use and the affairs 
of Ufe accnstomed the common people to that lanffuage, the 
higher classes of society would on many accounts oe d>liged 
to make use of it. 

4. So &r were the religious authorities of the Jews from 
opposing the introduction of Greek, that they appear rather 
to jJAYBjawurtd the use of that language. 

They employed it, habitually, in profane works, and ad- 
mittcMl it into official acts. An article of the Mischna prohi- 
bits the Jews from writing books in any other language, 
except the Greek.*' Such a prohibition would not have hSoa 

• Josephus, AnL Jud. Ub. jdx. e. 6. f 5. 

t Ant Jud. lib. Xfl c. 11. ♦ 4. « . .^. . 

• 2:x»Str noxi(, Judges L 27. (Septuagint version.) Poljbius, lib. r. e 
70. $4. 

• Josephus, Ant Jud Ub. xrU. c. 11. f 4. 

t« DiodTsic lib. zU. cc 60. 93. I Mace. z. TS. zll. 33, 31 zUi. 11. zIy. 3«. 
2 Mace. ziU. 3. Josephus. Ant Jud Ub. zUi. c. 9. S 2. and lib. zIt. e. UX f 22. 

ii Josephus. de BeU. Jud lib. UL c. 9. compared with fib. U. o. 13. 1 7 

•• BeU. Jud Ub. ii. c. 14. S 4. >• IbkL Ub. U. c la 

•« Josephus, Ant Jud Ub. zlz. c 7. f 5. 

•» Idem. Ub.zv. c 9. compared with Ub. zvi c. S. 

t« BelL Jud. Ub. I. c. 33. fl 6. & Ant. Jud Ub. xvU. c. 6. 

" BeU. Jud Ub. I. c. 9. a. 3. Ant Jud Ub. zv. c. B. eiar^r iv fM«r* 
Kvft«*( »*.»i9ftnrtp. Compare Eichhom de Judaonun Re Seenloa ki Oon 
ment 80c Reg. Sclent Gotting. vol II. Clasfc Abtlq. pp. M^JS.^ ^ 

>• Thia wUl account for the Jewish king, Herod Agrlppa, and his braUiar 
being permitted by tbe emperor OfauuUus to be preMDt In tbe MuaU, mi 
' ^-^ -^ ssimblf toGreek. Dten. Wat Ub.lz.c8 
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to address that a^ 
•» Uschna, Tract MegUL c 1. f a 
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giTen if they had not been accustomed to write in a forei^ 
Anguase. l*he act or instrument of diyorce might, indiffer- 
entfy, he written and signed in Greek or Hebrew : in either 
langi^Bge, and with either subscription, it was valid J During 
the siege of Jerusalem, for the nrst time, some opposition 
was made to the use of the Greek language, when brides 
were forbidden to wear a nuptial crown, at the same time 
that fathers were commanded to prevent their children thence- 
forward from learning Greek.^ This circumstance will en- 
able us readily to understand why Josephus, when sent by 
Titus to address his besieged countrymen, spoke to them 
'tflfiu(Mt that is, in the Hebrew dialect, and m fmr^ y\oov»f 
in his native tongue .•- it was not that he might be better 
heard, but that ne might make himself known to them as 
their fellow-countryman and brother. 

5. The Greek language was spread through various clases 
of the Jewish nation bv usage and the intercourse of life. 
Tlie people, with but few exceptions, generally understood 
it, although they continued to be always more attached to 
their native tongue. There were at Jerusalem religious 
conmiunities wholly composed of Jews who spoke Greek ; 
and of these Jews, as well as of Greek proselytes, the Chris- 
tian church at Jerusalem appears in the first instance to have 
been foimed. An examination of the Acts of the Apostles 
will prove these assertions. Thus, in Acts xxi. 40. and xxii. 
% wnen Paul, after a tumult, addressed the populace in 
Hebrew, th^ kept the more siknee. They, therefore evi- 
dently expected that he would have spoken to them in an- 
other language which they would nave comprehended,^ 
though they heard him much better in Hebrew, which they 
preferred. In Acts vi. 9. and ix. 5^. we read that there were 
at Jerusalem whole synagogues of Hellenist Jews, under 
the name of Cyrenians, Alexandrians, &c. And in Acts vi. 
1. we find that these very Hellenists formed a considerable 
portion of the church in inat city.* From the account gjven 
m John xii. 20. of certain Greeks (whether they were JHel- 
lenistic Jews or Greek proselytes it is not material to deter- 
mine), who through the apostle Philip requested an interview 
with Jesus, it may fairl}? be inferrea that both Philip and 
Andrew understood Greek.^ 

6. Further, there are extant Greek monuments, cpfitaining 
epitaphs and inscriptions, which were erected in Palestine 
and tne neighbouring countries,^ as well as ancient coins 
which were struck in the cities of Palestine, and also in the 
various cities of Asia Minor.' What purpose could it 
answer, to erect the one or to execute the other, in the Greek 
language, if that language had not been familiar — indeed 
yemacular to the inhabitants of Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing countries 1 There is, then, every reasonable evidence, 
amounting to demonstration, that Greek did prevail uni- 
versally tnroughout the Roman empire ; and that the com- 
mon people of Judea were acquainted with it, and under- 
stood It. 

Convincing as we apprehend the preceding facts and evi- 
dence will be found to the unprejudiced inquirer, two or three 
objections have been raised against them, which it may not 
be irrelevant here briefly to notice. 

1. It is objected that, during the siege of Jerusalem, when 
Titus grant^ a truce to the factious Jews just before he 
commenced his last assault, he advanced towards them ac- 
companied by an interpreter :» but the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, evidently means that the Roman general, confident 
of victory, from a sense of dignity, spoke first, and in his 
own maternal langua^, which we know was Latin. The 
interpreter, therefore, did not attend him in order to trans- 
late Greek words into Hebrew, but for the purpose of ren- 

• If Uie book of divorce be wriUen in Ifobrew, and the names of the 
witnesses In Greek, or rice versa; or the name of one witness be in llo- 
brew and the other in- Greek;— if a scribe and witness wrote it, it is law- 
ful.— Miachna, Tract. GiUn. c. 9. » a 

» Ibid. Tract Sotah. c. 9. i 14. 

» BeU. Jud. lib. v. c. 9. §a lib. vi. c. 2. » 1. 

• In like manner, it is well known, there are many hundred tlioiismid 
natives of Ireland who con understand what is said to them in English, 
which langaace they will tolerate ; but they lovb their native Iri*Ii dialect, 
and will listen with profound attention to any one who kindly addresses 
them in it. 

• BsMl d»une Introduction Critique »u Nouveau Testament, par J. E, 
0«ttlrier. iU% pp. »2-aia Geneve, 1823. 8vo. Dr. Wail's Translation 
orHQK*s lotrodactlon. vol ii. pp. 32—63. 

• A.ArigIer Hermeneutksa Blblica, pp 74—79. Alber, Insdt. Hermcncut 
Utov. Te*. torn. I j>p. ai2, 913. 

t Anfoaii Jos. Bhiterlm, Pronemticam ad MolkenbuhrU Problema Criti- 
enm,— Sacra Soripcura Nori Teatamenti in qan idiomate oricinaliter ab 
»po*toli»ediUfkiit1pp.2'-4a (MogonU*, IS22, »ro.) 

• Ibid. pp. 49-44. 

• JoMftoi; <!• BeU. Jnd. Ub. vi. c 6 



denng into Hebrew or Greek the discourse which Titos pro- 
nounced in Latin. 

2. It has also been urged as a strong objection to the Greek 
original of the Gospels, that Jesus Christ spoke in Hebrew ; 
because Hebrew words occur in Mark v. 41, (TaUtha cuwmC) ; 
vii. 34. {Ephphaiha) ; Matt, xxvii. 46. {EU, EH f Lama 
sabaehthtmi)^ and Mark xr. 34. But to this affirmation 'we 
may reply, that on this occasion the evangelists have noticed 
ana transcribed these expressions in the original, because 
Jesus did not ordinarily and habitually speak Hebrew. Ba 
admitting it to be morp probable, that the Redeemer did 
ordinarily speak Hob re w to the Jews, who were most par- 
tial to their native tongue, which they heard him speak 'wiih 
delight, we may ask— in what language bat Greek did he 
address the multitudes, when they were compoaed of a 
mixture of persons of different countries and nations— pro- 
selytes to the Jewish religion, as well as heathen Gventiles * 
For instance, the Gadarenes (Matu viii. 28 — 34. Mark ▼. 1. 
Luke yiii. 26.) ; the inhabitants of the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mark vii. 24.) ; the inhabitants of the Decapolia ; 
the Syrophoenician woman, who is expressly termed a Uretk, 
h yum *EAA»fic, in Mark vii. 26. ; and tke Greduy 'Exaimc, nrho 
were desirous of seeing Jesus at the passover. (John xii 

3. Lastly, it has been objected, that, as the Christian 
churches were in many countries composed chiefly of ihe 
common people, they did not and could not nnaeiBtand 
Greek, fiut, not to insist on the evidence already adduced 
for the universality of the Greek language, we may reply, 
that ** in every church there were numbers of pereons en- 
dowed with the gifls of tongues, and of the i n ter p r e tation 
of tongues ; who could readily turn the apostles* Greek 
epistles into the language of the church to wnich tbey Were 
sent. In particular, the president or the spiritual man, "who 
read the apostle^s Greek letter to the Hebrews in their public 
assemblies, could, without any hesitation, read it in the He- 
brew language, for the edification of those who did not under- 
stand Greek. And with respect to the Jews in ^e provinces, 
Greek being the native language of most of them, this ' 
epistle was much better calculated for their use, written in 
mt Greek language, than if it had been written in the He- 
brew, which few of them understood." Further, " it was 
proper that all the apostolical epistles should be Wntten in 
the Greek language ; because the different doetnnee of the 
Gospel being delivered and explained in them, die explana- 
tion of these doctrines could with more advantage ne' com- 

f>ar6d so as to be better understood, being expressed in one 
anguage, than if, in the different epistles, they had been ex- 
pressed in the language of the churches and persons to w^hom 
they were sent. Now, what should that one lanffuaee be, 
in which it was proper to write the Christian KeveTation, 
but the Greek, which was then generally understood, and in 
which there were many books extant, that treated of all kinds 
of literature, and on that account were likely to bepresenred. 
and by the reading of which Christians, in after sgea, would 
be enabled to understand the Greek of the New l^atament 1 
This advantage none of the provincial dialects used in the 
apostle's days could pretend to. Being limited to paHicular 
countries, they were soon to be disused ; and few (if any) 
books being written in them which merited to be preserved, 
the meaning of such of the apostles' letters as were com- 
posed in the provincial languages could not easUy have been I 
ascertained."* • | 

III. Examination of the Stvle op the New Tksta. 

MENT. 

The style of the New Testament has a considerable 
affinity with that of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was executed at Alexandria,!^ alttioagrh it ap- 
proaches somewhat nearer to the idiom of the later Greek 
lan^age. Hence some philologers have wished to call the 
diction of the New Testament the Jlexandrine diaiecf^ and 
have re^rded tlie dialect of Alexandria as the source of the 
style ot the New Testament. This opinion is supported, 
neither by a comparison of the New Testament witli this 
dialect, nor by history : for the writers of the New Testa- 

<• Ccll.rier Ewai, p. iM9. Ifn?. vol Ii. p. 54. 

«» Dr. Mackniglu ot\ the Eptsiles, Pref. to Hebrews, gect. ii. f 3. voL iv n 
336. 4to edit. * 

•• Mfchaclls has devoted an entire section to show that the lannnure ot 
the New Testament has a tincture of the Alexandrian idiom. V<rt. |. pp, 14a 
ct sea. Professor Winer hasglvcn an Interesllnf historical sketch «^ Ui« 
Greek Language of the New Testamenf, in his Greek Grammar ofthe New 
Testament, translated by Professor Stuart and Mr. RobinBoa, pn. ig 3s 
Aiidover(NorthAmericaX1825. 8?o. "^ •— <» 
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; were not dtiiois of Alexandna ; nor, simply because 
ikej hsTe sometimes followed the Alexandrine yersion, can 
it be condnded, that thev have imitated the Alexandrine 
DJaleet, which was not a lanfi^uage peculiar and appropriate 
to the citiaens of that place slone, but was a kind of speech 
odzed and eorrapted by the confluence of many nations, as 
Greeks, Macedonians, Africans, Carthaginians, Syrians, 
£ast Indians, Sicilians, and others. After the Macedonians 
had sobjfigated the whole of Greece, and extended their do- 
minion into Asia and Africa, the refined and eiegaat Attic 
iiegan to decline ; and all the dialects being by degrees mixed 
fs^stfaer, there arose a certain peculiar language, called the 
Cu n iww , and also the iSdfemc; but more especially, since 
the ^npire of the Macedonians was the chief cause of its 
tatrodnetion into the ffeneral use from the time of Alexander 
osrvaidSfit was called the (later) Macedanic, This dialect 
««s c wap o ee d from almost all the dialects of Greece, to- 
e^i» vi^ very many foreign words borrowed from the 
roaoBS, Syrians, Hebrews, and otiier nations, who became 
tuMs e ci B d with the Macedonian people after tlie age of Alex- 
wku Now, of this Macedonian dialect, the dialect of 
AJiBodria ("which was the language of all the inhabitants 
^itf city, as well of the learned as of the Jews), was a 
Agam te progeny far more corrupt than the common Mace- 
^fliBi dialect, lliis last-mentioned common dialect, being 
;fe cnrent Greek spoken throughout Western Asia, was 
ude nse of by the writers of the Greek Testameot^ In 
cMsajneBce of the peculiarities of the Hebrew phraseology 
loi^ discernible, it has by sonie philologers been termed 
Airne-Greeft;, and (from the Jews having acquired the 
Gndc hmgaage, rather by practice than by grammar, among 
the Greeks, in whose countries they resided in large commu- 
nities,) MtUerdsHc'Greek. The propriety of this appellation 
was terenAy contested towards the close of the seventeenth 
nd in the eaiiy part of the eighteentli century :^ and nume- 



i on th« eaates of the forced InterpreUtkwt of the New Tecta- 

tt^teibe Biblical Repontoir, vol. i. pp. 472-476. 

• ihe "cootroversj on ibis topic began very soon after (he reviral of 
feMotve in Europe. In the aijAeenth centary, Erasmns and Laurentiua 
f«fe«tamred to assert publicly, that the Oreelc of the New Testament is 
ffi liiiiiit ■ Many letrued men of tikat day were inclised to adopt this 
MSM. Bvt Robert Stephens, in the preface to his celebrated edition of 
as Hew Testameut (1276), toolc it into nts head strenuonsly to contend for 
Ae Hue porti y of iu dialect As his Testament was so widely circulated, 
Ae prefac iserved lo excite general attention lo the subject in Question, 
' to fu-epartf the ninds of critics for the mighry contest which followed. 



Cher led the way, In his Diatribe de Ling. Or^. N. Te*t, 
pm.iiau, pnfallahed in 1G29, at Amsterdam ; in which he defends, with great 
«amih. tbe pmity of the New Testament Greek. His antagonist was J. 
JaDjL who publiabed in 1640 his Sentenlia doetiM. vtrorwm, eh HellenitUt 
ft BdleniMtica Dialeeto. To this a reply was made, by J. Orosse of Jena, 
Hykd TVtee propontiemmn tkeol. $tilum Nov. Test, a barbaric crimina- 
titmilmt wiutnranthim ; in which the whole mass of Hellenists were cou' 
Ugaed over to tbe most detestable heresy. In the same /ear, Walfer wrote 
IB answer to this in his Itmocentia HeUenittarum rhndicata; to which 
Qnase repHed, in hk OUervationet pro triade Obtervatt. apologetictt. 
Mmsiijiu defended Walfer (thot^h not in all his positions) in his Dioqmti- 
tmdewtOo Nov. TatamentLx. d. 1641 ; to which Orosse replied by a Ter- 

' •,l«4l7fa "- - " • • 



\ Triads, 



1 1642, Museus felt himself compelled to pub- 



aisd^wcw 

isbliis Vimdui^DiMtinti^mit; which however only excited Grosse to a 
(^vlmd^emno TVtttlot. 

**Abo«t tbe same time, the controversy was briskly carried on in IToI- 
Imd. D. Heinaiaa, in his Aristarehua Sacerj and his Esercitt. Sae. in Nov. 
T^tttmmnenium. had emoused the cause of Hellenism, and commented upon 
Pfoneber's Diatribe. In a plainer manner still did he do this, in his Exer- 
oBeCie de Linftia HeUenitHeOj published in 1643. In tbe t cry same year, 
Aeeekbmea Salmasius appeared as his antagonist, in three separate nub- 
iatiowL tbe spirit and lone of which may be readily discerned from tneir 
Msa. Tbe first was inscribed Ornimentarius eontrovergiam de lingua 



I deaden* ; the second, Funtu b'ngua Helieniatiea ; the third, 

tbrffffMSi UngtuB H^kniHic^ In 1648, Oataker, in England, warmly 
Vfiand tbe canae of the Hellenists, in bis Diner t. de ttilo Nov. Teeta- 
■MtiL On the saine side, about this time, appeared Werenfels, of Switxer- 
bii^lB bia eeeay De etylo Script. Nov. Teatamenti ; and J. Olearius, of 
O^Mj, in faia book Deetilo Nov. Teatamenti ; niaoVScMer, in his tract, 
illi^g. Nov. T^emi. originaH. In Holland, Vorstius published, in defence 
rfaesHDe aride, bis book De Hebraiamia Nov. Teatamenti, 166S; and in 
» Comment, de Hebraiamia N Teat. The last was attacked by H. 
L to hta Specimen annotatt. ad Pfdlol. Sae. Voratii. The best of 
■ii It iflnnri were collected and published bv Rbenferd in his Syn- 
Diam. PkHoL Theol. de atHo Nov. Teat. 1708; and also by Van 
aaasnaboottbe eaiM time, at Amsterdam. 

"J. H. Hlchaeffa, in his essay De textu Nov. Teat. Halm, 1707, and IT. 
Wwlwan, inlii i Smered Claaaice iUuatrated and d^ended, endeavoured to 
nw4erafe tbe parties, and to show, thnt while it might safely be admitted 
tkai there are Hetn-alams in the New Testament, it may at tbe same time 
bs aiaintaiBed, that the Greek of the sacred wiiters is entitled to the cha- 
■der of etaesic parity. But all eflbrts at peace were defeated by Oeorgi 
sf WfeMmberc, wbo^ in 1732; published his Vindieia Nov. Teat. This was 
— Moil by Knepp and Dressing of Leipaic. In 1733, Oeorgi published his 
AraerttfaMS aacer, in three books : and at the end of the vear, a second 
!■!, la m mamf laore books ; which were also answered by bis Leipsic 
— From this time, the cause of the Hellenisu began to predomi- 

"^nt Europe. And though many essays on thia subject have 

.^ , and It has been eaavasaed in a (ar more able manner than 

ii yflt km of these essays b»re been controversial ; almost sll writers 
itolkaMeefHeUenism.'' Ditsertationieo tbe Importance and best 



reus puhlications were wntten on both bides of the question, 
with considerable asperity, which, together with ♦he contro- 
versy, are now almost forgotten. The dispute, however in- 
teresting to the philological antiquarian, is, after all, a mere 
" strife of words;"' and as the appellations of HtUerdstk or 
Hebratc-Grecl', and of Maccdimian-Greeh^ are sufficiently cor- 
rect for the purpose of characterising the language of the 
New Testament, one or other cf lliem is now generally 
adopted. The peculiar genius and character of the Greek 
style of the New Testament are copiously and ably diacuased 
by Henry Planck, in a dissertation on this subject, to which 
the reader is necessarily referred.^ 

Of this Heb aic style, the Gospels cf St. Matthew and 
St. Mark exhibit strong vestiges : the former presents harsher 
Hebraisms than the latter: and the Gospel of St. Mark 
abounds wiui still more striking Hebraisms. **The epistles 
of St. James and Jude arc somewhat better, but even these 
are full of Hebraisms, and betray in other respects a certain 
Hebrew tone. St. Luke has, in several passages, written 
pure and classic Greek, of which the four nrst verses of his 
Gosnel may be given as an instance : in Uie sequel, where 
he aescribes the actions of Christ, he has very harsh He- 
braisms, yet the style is more agreeable than that of St 
Matthtw or St. Mark. In the Acts of the Apostles he is 
not frt t; from Hebraisms, which he teems to have nevei 
studiously avoided ; but his periods are more classically 
turned, and sometimes possess beauty devoid of art St 
John has numerous, tliough nr-t uncouth, Hebraisms both in 
his Goj^pol and epistles : but he has written in a smooth and 
flowing langu:i{je, and surpasses all the Jewish writers in 
the excellence of narrative. St Paul again is entirely dif- 
ferent from tl'.eni all : his style is indeed neglected and full 
of Hebr..is([is, but he has avoided the concise and verse-like 
constructicii of the Hebrew language, and has, upon the 
whole, a considerable share of Ihe roundness of Grecian 
composition. It is evident that he was as perfectly acauainted 
with the Greek manner of expression as with the Hebrew ; 
and he has introduced them aitema^ly, as either the one or 
the other suggested itself the first, or was Ae best ap- 
proved."* 

Thfs diversity of style and idiom ip the sacred writers of 
the New Testament aJfords an intrinsic and irresistible evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the books which pass under 
their names. If their style had been uniformly the same, 
there would be good reason for suspecting that they had all 
combined together when they wrote ; or, else, that having 
previously concerted what they should teach, one of them 
had coraniilted to writing their system of doctrine. In ordi- 
nary cases, when there is a difference of style in a work pro- 
fessing to be the production of one author, we have reaaonto 
believe that it was written by several persons. In like man- 
ner, and for ilie very same reason, when books, which past 
under the names of stveral authors, are written in different 
styles, we are authorised to conclude that they were not com 
posed by one person. 

Further, If the New Testament had been written with 
classic purity ; if it had presented to us the language of 
Isocrales, Demosthenes, Xenophon, or Plutarch, there would 
have b(^n just grounds for suspicion of forgery ; and it 

Method of studying the Oritinal Lanfuaaes of ihe Bible, hj Jahn and others, 
with Notes by Prof. Stuart, (Andover, fi. America, 1«21X pp. 77, Ta Ths 
reader, who is desirous of investigating the ccmiroversy on the purity of the 
languajre of Uie New Teatament, itf referred to tbe Acroases Academical 
super Ifernien*>iitica Novi Testatnenti of Prof. Moms (voL i. pp. a(B— 
S33.) ; in wlitcl) he hai* (numerated the principal writers on each ndeoftha 
question. A siiuiUr ^^y^ has been given by Beclc (Monogrammata Herme* 
neutices N»vi Te-««ii.enti, part i. pp. 28—32.), by Carpjsov, (Isagoge ad Lee- 
tionem N. T. p. 3:1. et seq.) and by Rambach, (Inslit. Herm. Sacm, i^. 23. 
399.) Dr. Campbell has treated the subject very ably in the first of hit 
Prelimiu«ry Dini^ertations. prefixed to his version of the four Gospels ; and 
Wetsiein (Libelli ad Cristn aique hiterpretaUonem N. T. pp. 48-40.) haa 
given sofur interestrng extracts nromOrtgen.Chrysostom, ana other fiuners, 
who wer'> ••( Opinion that the language of the New Testament was no/ pure 
Greelc. Oi!.*>t writers might be mentioned, wI»o have treated bibliocraphi- 
call^ on (lis rnpir : (»it the preceding foreign critics only are specifleol^ as 
their work*' iua> hv e.ipily procured from theContincnu 

s Michiu 1)8 asci i!)'-s iti^ disputes above noticed either to "a want of suf* 
ficient knowlf'ikCH of the Greek, the prejudices of pe(famtrr and school cT' 
thodoxy, or Too injudicious custom otclioosiog the Greek Testament as the 
firat book «■ be read by learners of that language ; by whica means they 
are so accufUoraed to its singular style, that m a more advanced age thev 
are incapable of perceiving Us deviation from the language of the classics '* 
(Bp. Marsh's Mlchaelis, vol. i. p. 211.) — »— e 

• CommentaUo de vera Natura atque Indole Orationts Grnev NovlTeata> 
menti (GotUngae, 18ia) As the Lathi Treatise is not of very common oeenr* 
rence, the reader is ixurticularly referred to two accessible Bngllah Oraas 
latkms, one in the second volume, (pp. 91— ISS.) of the EdinhMCgh *Bibbcid 
Oablnet,' and the other in Uie first volume (pp. 638-489.) of tie BjbUc^ 
Eepoaltonr' (Aodover, Maasachusetts. 1633L) 

« MlchaeBs, vol. 1. p. 112 
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coiffhi with propriety have been objected, that it was impos- 
sible for Hebrews, who professed to be men of no leamingr, 
to hare written in so pure and excellent a style, and, conse- 
quently, that the books which were ascribed to them must 
have b^n the invention of some imnostor. The diversity 
of style, therefore, which is observable in them, so far from 
oeing any obJ3Ction to the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, is m reality a strong argument for the truth and sin- 
cerity of the sacred writers, and of the authenticity cf their 
writinjgs. '• Very many of the Greek words found in the 
New Testament, are not such as were adopted by men of 
education, and the hicrher and more polished ranks of life, 
but such as were in use with the common people. Now this 
shows that the writers became acquainted witn the language, 
in consequence of an actual intercourse with those who spoke 
it, rather than from any study of books : and that intercourse 
must have been very much confined to the middling or even 
lower classes ; since the words and phrases most frequently 
used by them passed current only among the vulgar. There 
are undoubtedly many plain intimations' given throughout 
these books, that their writers were of this lower class, and 
that their associates were frequently of the same description ; 
but the character of the style is tne strongest confirmation 
possible that their conditions were not higher than what they 
nave ascribed to themselves."' In fact, the Tulgarisms, 
foreign idioms, and other disadvantages and defects, which 
some critics imagine that they have discovered in the He- 
braic Greek of the New Testament, " are assigned by the 
inspired writers as the reasons of God's preference of it, 
whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor his wa^s our ways. 
Paul argues, that ^e success of the preachers of the Gospel, 
in spite of the absence of those accomplishments in lan- 
guage, then so highly valued, was an evidence of the divine 
power and energy with which their ministry was accom- 
panied. He did not address them, he tells us ( 1 Cor. i. 17.), 
with the wisdom of words, — with artificial periods and a 
studied elocution, — lest tlu cro^ of Ckrist should be made of 
none effect ,- — lest to hutnan eloquence that success should be 
ascribed, which ought to be attributed to the divinity of the 
doctrine and the agency of the Spirit, in the miracles wrought 
in support of it. There is hardly any sentiment which 
he is at greater pains to enforce. He used none of the en- 
tieing or persuasive words of man's wisdom. Wherefore ?— 
^That their faith might not stand in the wisdom of man, but 
in the power of God? (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5.) Should 1 ask what 
was the reason why our Lord Jesus Christ chose for the in- 
struments of that most amazing revolution in the religious 
systems of mankind, men perfectly illiterate and taken out 
of the lowest class of the people 1 Your answer to this 
will serve equally for an answer to that other question, — 
Why did the Holy Spirit choose to deliver such important 
truths in the barbarous idiom of a few obscure Galileans, 
and not in the politer and more harmonious strains of Grecian 
eloquence 1 — I repeat it, the answer to both Questions is the 
same— That it might appear, beyond contradiction, that the 
excellency of the power was of God, and not of man."* 

As a large proportion of the phrases and constructions of 
the New Testament is pure Greek, that \b to say, of the same 
degree of purity as the Greek which was spoken in Mace- 
donia, and that in which Polybius and Appian wrote their 
histories ; the language of the New Testament will derive 
considerable illustration from consulting the works of classic 
writers, and especially from diligently collating the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament : the collections also of 
Kaphelius, Palairet, Bos, Abresch, Emesti, and other writers 
whose works are noticed in the Bibliographical Appendix to 
Vol. U., will afford the biblical student every essential 
assistance in explaining the pure. Greek expressions of the 
New Testament accoroing to the usage of classic authors. 
It should further be noticed, that there occur in the New 
Testament words that express both doctrines and practices 

• It is obvious to cite such passsges, as Mark i. 16. ii. 14. John zxi. B. 7. 
where the occupations of the aposUed are plainly and professedly men- 
tioned. It may be more satisfactory to refer to Acts iii. 6. zviii. 3. xx 34. 
2 Cor. viii. and Ix. il. 6. 8, 9. 27. xii. 14, See. Phil. il. 26. iv. 10, Ac 1 Thess. 
H. 6. 9. 2 These, iii a la Philem. 11. 1& In these, the attainments, occu- 
pations, and associates of the preachers of the Gospel are indirectly men- 
tioned and alluded to ; and afiord a species of undengned proo( which 
seems to repel the imputation of fraud, especially if the circumstance of 
style be taken into the account 

• Bp. Mabby's "Uluslrations of the Truth of the Christian Religion," pp. 

• Dr. Csmpbell's Preliminary Dissertation, Diss. i. (vol 1. 3d edit) p. 6a 
Bishop Warbarton has treated this topic with his usual ability in hte "Doe- 
trine of Grace,*' book i. cbapcers viU.— z. n^orks, vol. Ttil. pp. 279-302.) 
flee also Mieb«Uls's Introdaction toL . pp. 116-1^. 



which were utterly unknown to the Greeks ; and also wordi 
bearing^ widely different interpretation from those which an 
ordinanly found in Greek writers. 

IV . In consequence of the Macedonian Greek being con* 
posed of almost all the dialects of Greece (as well as ot Tery 
many foreign words), the New Testament contains examples 
of the various dialects occurring in the Greek language, and 
especially of the Attic. To these, some hare addeuthe poetic 
dialect, chiefly, it should seem, because there are a few p» 
sages cited by St. Paul from the ancient Greek poets^ in 
Acts xvii. 28. 1 Cor. xv. 33. and Tit. i. 12.* But the sa 
cred writers of the New Testament, being Jews, were conse- 
nuently acquainted with the Hebrew idioms, and also with 
the common as well as with the appropriaied or aequirta 
senses cf the words of that language. Hence, when they 
used a Greek word, as correspondent to a Hebrew one of 
like signification, they employed it as the Hebrew word was 
used, either in a common or appropriated sense, as occasioB 
requiro<l. The whole arrangement of their periods *' is regu- 
lated according to the Hebrew yerses (not those in Hebrew 
poetry, but such as are found in the historical books) ; which 
are constnicted in a manner directly opposite to the round- 
ness cf Grecian lan^age, and for want of variety have an 
endless repetition of Uie same particles.*'^ These particular 
idioms are termed Hebraisms, and their nature and classes 
have been treated at considerable length by various writers. 
Georgi, Pfochenius, and others, have altogether denied the 
existence of these Hebraisms ; while their antagonists have, 
perhaps unnecessarily, multiplied them. Wyasius, in his 
Dialectologia Sacra, has diviaed the Hebraisms of the New 
Testament into thirteen classes; Vorstias*} into tlurty-<me 
classes ; and Viser into eight classes ;^ and Masclef has givea 
an ample collection of the Hebraisms occurring in the sacred 
writings in the first volume of his excellent Hebrew Gram- 
mar.8 The New Testament, however, contains fewer He- 
brew grammatical constructions than the Septuagint, except 
in the book of Revelation ; where we often find a nominatiye, 
when another case should have been substituted, in imitatioa 
of the Hebrew, which is without cases.' As the limits ne- 
cessarily assigned to this section do not peimit us to abridge 
the valuable treatises just noticed, we shall here adduce eome 
instances of the Hebraisms found principally in the New 
Testament, and shall offer a few canons by wnich to deter- 
mine them with precision. 

1. Thus, to be called^ to arise^ and to be found, are the same 
as to be, with the Hebrews, and this latter is in the Old TeaCa- 
ment frequently expressed by the former. Compare Isa. Ix. 1 4. 
18. Ixi. 3. IxiL 13. Zech. viii. 3. 

Accordingly, in the New Testament, these terms are often employed cme 
for the other, as in MaU. t.9. They shall be called the children qf €9od: 
and rer. 19. He ehaU be called the leaet in the Mnrdom of Heaven I— 
I John iii. 1. That we should be called the tone of Qod. To be ealied here 
and in other places is really /o be^ and i( is so expressed according to tbe 
Hebrew way of speaking. There is the like signification of the word arise, 
as in 2 Sam. zi. 20. if the king's tcrath art«e.— Esth. iv. 14. Enlarretnent 
and deliverance shall arise to the Jews. Prov. xxir. 22. 7%eir calamUy shaL 
arise suddenly.— Iti all which places the word arise signifies no other tfaau 
actual being or existing ; according to the Hebrew idiom. And hence it b» 
used in a similar manner in the New Testament, as in Lnke zzIt. 38w H^ 
do thoughts arise in your hearts 7 i. e. Why are they there 1— Matt xjckr. 
21. latere shall arise false Christs, i. e. there shall actually be at that timr 
such persons acconlio^ to my prediction. So, to be found is aiDong tht 
Hebrews of the same import with the above-mentioned expressions, ani* 
accordioffly in the Old Testament one is put for the other, as in 1 Sam. xxr 
2B. Evil hath not been found in thee^--Q Chroa. xix. 3. Cfood thtngm or* 
found in thee.— Isa. Ii. 3. Joy and gladness shall be found therein, — Dan 
V. 12. An excellent spirit was found in Daniel In these and other texts tht 
Hebrew word rendered /ountf is equivalent to was. In imitation of thk 
Hebraism to be found is used for sum or existo, to be in the New Testa 
ment, as in Lnke zrii. 13. There are not found that returned to grve gferi 
to Qod, sate this stranger.— Acta r. 39. Lest haply ye be found to JU^ik 
against Ood.— I Cot. is. 2. That a manbefoundfiutl^ul.—VhiLM.S. Be- 
ing found in fashion as a man.—Hcb. zi. o. Enoch was not found : which 



« J. B. Carpzov. Prims Lines Hermeneuties', p. 16. Pfeiflbr, Herm. 
Sacra, c vii. f 6. (Op. torn. ii. p. 662.) 

• Leusden de Dialectis, p. 20. Michaelis, vol. L p. 123. 

« In his Phllologia Sacra: this ^vork was originally published In 4to. but 
the best e<fiUon is that of Bl Fischer, in 8vo. Leipsic, 177a Voraaos's trea- 
tise was abridged by Leusden in his Philologus Graecus ; and Leusden'a 
Abridgment was republished by Fischer, with valuable notes and other 
additions, in 8vo. Leipsic, 1783. 

t In his Hermenentica Sacra Novi Testamenti^pars ii. vol. ii. pp. 1 — 62. 

• See particularly pp. 273—290. 304--307. and 333-^362. See also Scbae- 
fer's Insdtutiones Scnptnristicae, pars ii. pp. 194—206. 

• MicbaeBs, vol. i. p. 126. Glaa.4us has given several instances in his 
Philologia Sacra, canons zxviii. and xziz. vol. I. pp. 67—73. edit. Dathe. 
Professor Winer divides the Hebraisms of the New Testament into two 
classes, perfiset and imperfect. Greek Grammar of the New Test. pp. 3a_ 
36., where fie has given many important examples. Winer's umagts^etst 



of Hebraisms is approved byDr. Alt in his Granunatlca Grstfia Novi Te 
tamenti, p. xiil. (HaJ. Bai. 1829. 8to.) 
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wan ««fn. ▼. sei. lo wiuca u reiers. me ezpr^mon oi oc reier, i a 
S SeitAer waaguiUfcmnd in kit mott/A, b taken from Isa. Uil. 9, Net 
tmt th^-rm amy deeeii (or guile) in hi* mouth. Whence It tppeara, tin 
tWiL a0 well ss tha :tber texla above cited to be found it equivalent to t 



( the mjote whb Enoch was not, as is evident from compartaif this plac« 
I Ge-n. V. % to which it refers. The expression of St Peter, 1 Ep. li. 

\, that in 
B cite<j^ to be found is eqnfvalent 

3. Verbs expreauve of a person's doing an action, are often 
jaed to stgaify his supposing the thing, or discovering and ao- 
^.towledgmg the fibct, or his declaring and foretelling the event, 
t-ipfcislljf in tha prophetic writings. 

Tboa, Bo thai Jlndeth his Ufe shall lose it (Matt. x. 39.) means, He that 
pjwcfs to save hts life fry apostaey, shall lose it.—So, Let him become afuot 
;t Oor. u. 1&) is eqalvaleol to, Let him become sensible of hit foUy.—Mahe 
Ik* heart of this people fat (Isa. vi. 9, lO.X t e. Prophesy that they shaU be 
kA. - IVkat G*d hath cleansed (Acts x. 15.X i. «• what God halh declared 
ehan.—But of thsU doj/ and hour no manknoitethHhaLt\e^ malceth linowii), 
atf even the amreia who are in heaven^ neither the Son^ but the Pother 
ObsL XDv. 3S.X that is, neither man, nor an angel, nor the Son, lias permis- 
wm to make known this secret 

^ Keg^dre Terbs are often put for a strong positive affinna- 



ihnsd thing will he withhold (PsaL Uxxiv. II.) means, He will 
fite ihem aS good things.— Being not weak in the faith (Rom. iv.I9.), 1. e. 
Be^itnvts the faUh.—ItnUnot leave you comfortless (John xiv. 18.) 
m e a n , leimbsth protect and give you the most soUd comfort. 

L Ae privileges of the first-bom among the Jews being very 
gicst Ast which is chief or most eminent in any kind is called 
^bbhank. Cren. xliz. 3. 

fca Job zvi'ti. 13., the Jlrst-bom of death is the most fatal and cruel 
dae.-lB Isa. xiv. 30. the Jirstborn of ihe poor denotes those who are most 
mrod aiser^le. (See also PsaL Ixxxix. 27. Jer. xxxi 9. Rom. viii. 29. 
&i & 1& Ueb. xiL 23.) 

i. The wovd 9on has various peculiar significations. This 

snd was a &Touriie one among the Hebrews, who employed it 

fisdoHgiute a great variety of relations. The son of any thing, 

to the onental idiom, may be either what is closely 

t with it, dependent on it, like it, the consequence of it, 

9ttfky at it, Slc 

Ttas, &e s»i«« or children of Belial^ so often spolten of in the Old Tea- 

SBesft, sre wicked men, such as are good for nothing, or such as will not 

bt s tff tra cd . — Chitdren of light are such as are divinelv enlightened. 

$Ju xA a Jobn Jdi. 36. Ephes. v. 8. 1 Thess. v. 6.y- Children qf disobe- 

«eMft ire disobedient persons. (Ephes. ii. 2.) Ciiildren of HeU (Matt 

im-S.); of wrath (Ephes. it 3.); andSlon (f verdition (John xvii. 12. 

tTboai. 3.x are respectively such as are wortny thereof; or obnoxious 

ibcneL— iL son of peace (Luke x. 6.) is one that is worthy of It. (See Matt. 

M. B.>-Tbe children of a place are the inhabitants of it (Ezra it. 1. Psal. 

ctfx t Jer. it 16.)— So the word daughter is hkewise used (2 Kings xix. 

fl. fM. xtv. 12. cxxxvii. a Um. ii. 13. Zech. ii. 10.) ; the city being as a 

■sill, and the inhabitants of it taken collectively, as her daughter, llie 

e&ii&Ta of the promise are such as embrace andibelieve the promise of 

dbt GospeL (G«L iv. ^)—Sons of men (Psal. iv. 2.) are no more than men. 

lad Ctam, is as often called the son of tnan^ as he is man. The sons of 

Ood (Geo. vi. 2.) are those who professed to be pious, or the children of 

Gfllt* (3fart V. 45 ) Thej are such as imitate him, or are governed by him. 

P Jcdm fii U>.) On the same account are men called the children qf the 

detiL ^ Ukew1«e (Jobn viii. 44.) father is understood in a like sense ; 

^o those who are the inventors of any thing, or instruct others therein, 

are caSk^i their Others. (Gen. iv. 20.) 

6. ,Vaane is frequently used as synonymous with persons. 
ThDSy to believe on the name of (Jhrist (John I. 12.) means to believe on 

am. See sSmilar examples In John iii. la xx. 31. Rev. iii. 4. In like man- 
ner esui is pot for person, In Matt xii. la In whom my soul is well pleased^ 
tite & in whom I am well pleased. See other examples in. Gen. xii. 13. 
nx. aOi PsaL cvt 15. Job xvi. 4. Prov. xxv. 25. Rom. xiii. I. Oeb. x. 3S. 

7. As the Jews had but few adjectives in their language, they 
t to substantives, in order to supply their place. 



««« we find kingdom and glory used to denote ^elorious kingdom. 
Itess. iL 12.) MnUh and wisStm ior wise discourse (Luke xxi. 15.) ; the 
Uimce of hope for parent expectation (1 Thess. i. 3.) ; glory of his pouter 
tgierim* power. (2 Thess. i. 9.) So circumcision and uncircumcision 



he gimiem* power. (2 Thess. i. 9.) _, ,«x 

acM dfcwneieed and onclrcumcised persons. Anathema (ICor. xvi. 22.) 
memet wa excommunicated member. T*he spirits qf the prophets (I (k>r. 
m. S.) means, the spiritual gifts of the prophets. When one substantive 

SIS sDOCber, In the genitive, one of them is sometimes used as an ad* 
%. Inthe body of his flesh, means, in his fleshly body (CoL i. 22.) ; 
^perfeetneee (CoL ttC 14.) means, a perfect bond. In Eph. vi. 12. 



14.) means, a perfect bond. In Eph. vi. 12. 
I means, wicked spirits. Newness of life (Rom. vli. 6.) 
isBw lU'e. The tree of the knowledge of good and evil (Gen. II. 9. com- 
pssisttiU. 29.) mesns, the tree of the knowledge of goody or of a plea- 
eme^sA la taste is an eviL When two substantives are joined together 
hjllw issnliiiiirn andy the one frequently governs the other, as in Dan. iii. 
7. JM At people, the nations, ana the languages, mean, peopleof all no. 
flMMS es^umguagee. In Acts xxiii. 6. the hope and resurremion of the 
^^ mmttsTthe hops qf ihe resurrection of the dead. In Ck>L ii. a Philo- 
and vain deceit denotes a false and deceitful philosophy. Hath 



inmght Ufe and immortality to Ught (2 Tim. 1. 10.) means, to bring im- 

y . U jf # M^a# «■_.<•.. ' - - F ...... tKm Mmtw.r tltm tmmitl. n.^H tk* 



But the expression, I am the way 



smtei life to Ught. But ine expression, i amine way, m 
ffir 4Mai zitr. ft-V mesas. I am the true and Uving way. 
SKe io observe, that, in the original, nouns in the genitive 
tsm e a s the object, and so^«>times the agent In Matt Ix. 



the truth, and the 
It is of import- 
case sometimes 
-*...-. the object, and so-r^times the agent In Matt Ix. 36. the gospel of 
mUngdoim, means, good news cmiceming the kingdom. Doctrinesof 
*t^^ Tfai. Iv. ; ) ewently mean, doctrines concerning demons. Tits 
Mtt ^ Christ often denotes the faith which the Lord Jesus Christ enjoins. 
Iks iMHeowoess of Ood sometimes means, his personal perfection, and 



< Ibe vsrloos significations of the words "Son," and "Sons of God," 
■ff UBJa g 10 the oriental kfioma, are investigated and elucidated at consider* 
AlslSh by Professor Stuart in his "Letters on the Eternal Generation 
«f teflon af God,** pp. 94—107. Andover rNorth America^ 1822 



sometimes that righteousness whicn he requires of his peopifr In CoL fi. 
11. fA« circumcision of Christ means, the ctrcumdeion enjoined by Christ 
The Hebrews used the word Uving to express the excellence of the thing 
to which it Is applied. Thus, livinf %oatsr, or Uvmg fountain^ signifies 
running, or excellent water. Living stones^ living way^ living oraeies, 
mean, excellent stones, an excellent way, and eseeuent orades. 

8. The Jews, having no superlativies in their language, em- 
ployed the words of Ood or a/ the Lord in order to denote tha 
greatness or excellency of a tmng. 

Thus, in Gen. xiil. 10. a beautlAil garttan is called the garden qfthe Lard. 
In 1 Sam. xxvl. 12. a verv deep sleep ts^alled the sleep qf the Lord. In 2 
Chron. xiv. 14. and xvii. 10. the/eor of UuTLord denotes a very great fear. 
In Psal. xxxvi. 7. Heb. (6. of English BiblesX the mountains ^ God are 
exceeding high mountains ; and m Psal. Ixxx. 10. (Heb.) the taUsst cedars 
are termed adars qf Ood. The voices of Ood (Exod. ix. 2a Heb. in our 
version properly rendered mighty thunaetin^) mean superlatively, lood 
thunder. (Joatpare also the sublime deKripbon of the effects of thunder, 
or the voice of God, in PsaL xxix 3—8. The production of rain by the elec- 
tric spark is alluded to, in a very boautiful manner, in Jer. x. 13. When he 
M3od) uttereth his voice, there is a multitude qf waters in the heavens.'^ In 
Jonah iii. 2. Nineveh is termed an exceeding great dty ; which in the 
original Hebrew is a city great to Ood. The Tike mode of expression oc- 
curs in the New Testament Thus in AcU vii. 20. Moses is said to be 
arrtie; t» Hi .j, literally fair to Ood, or, as it is correctly rendered In our 
version, exceeding fair. And in 2 Cor. x. 4. the weapons of oor vrarfare 
are termed ^w**r* t« (3>i«, literally, mighty to Ood, that is, exceeding 
poteerful,— not mighty through Ood, as in our authorised translation. 

9. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword has a mwttk, or 
the edge of the sword is called a mouth, (Luke xxL 24.) 

7Vy shall faU hy the mouth (or, as our translators have correctly ren> 
dered if, tk^'*"1.^t] uf iht sword (Heb. xi. M)— escaped the edge of the 
sword, is in ihe (irt* Vi 'n*.*, themou/A nt the sword. So, we reaaofa/tro> 
mouthed swoiil {U^\>. Iv. 12), for It Is *««rT3>*3j In the Greek. That this is 
the Hebrew phnu>colo(iy may be seen by comparing Judg. liLltt. Psal. cxlix. 
6. Prov. V. 4. 

10. The verb >ir«rK«, to knovf, in the New Testament, fre- 
quently denotes to approve. 

Thus in Malt. vU. 23. / never knew you m>>an8, I never approved you. 
A similar construction occurs In ICor. viii. 3. and in Rom. viv 16. (Gr.) 
which in our version is rendered allow. Compare also PsaL 1. 6. 

1 1. Lastly, to hear denotes to tindrrstand, to attend fo, and tc 

regard what is said. 

In illustration of this remark, compare Deut xviiL 16. with Acts ill. 23. 
and #ee also Matt xvii. ."). and xi. 15. xiii. 9. and Luke vilL 8. 

It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar exam- 
ples of the Hebraisms occurring in the Scriptures, and par- 
ticularly in the New Testament; but the preceding may 
suffice to show the benefit that may be denved from duly 
considering the import of a word in the several passages of 
Holy Writ in whicn it occurs. 

In order to understand the full force and meaning of the 
Hebraisms of the New Testament, the following canons 
have been laid down by the celebrated critic John Augustus 
Ernesti, and his annotator Professor Moras: — 

1. Compare Hebrew -words and forms of expressions with 
those which occur in good Greek formulu, particttlarly in doe* 
trinal passages. 

As all languages have some modes of speech which are common to each 
other, it somcutncs happens that the same word or expression is both He- 
brew, and good Greek, and affords a proper meaning, whether we take h la 
a Hebrew or a Greek sense. But, in such cases, it Is preferable to adopt 
that meaning which a Jew would give, because it is most probable that the 
sacred writer had this in view rather than the Greek meaning, especikUy it 
the latter were not of very frequent occurrence. Thus, the exprMslon, ye 
shall die in your sins (John viii. 24.), if explained according to the Greek 
idiom, is equivalent to ye shall persevere in a course qf sirjul practice to 
the end of your lives : but, according to the Hebrew idiom, it not only de* 
notes a physical or temporal death, but also eternal death, and is eouivaleot 
to ye shaU be damned on account of your sins, in rejectinM^ Messiah. 
The latter interpretation, therefore^s preferably to be adopti^fks agreeing 
best wiUi the Jlebrew mode of thinlting, and also with the context. 

This rule applies parlicularlv lo the docirinal pa.ssages of the NewTests- 
roent, which must in all cases be inlerpreted according to the genius of the 
Hebrew language. Thus, to fear God, in the language of a Jew, means to 
reverence or worship God generally. The knowledge of Ood, which Is so 
frequently mentioned in Ihe New Testament, if taken according to the He- 
brew Idiom, Implies not only the mental knowledge of God, but also the 
worship and reverence or him which flows from ir, and, consequently^ it is 
both a theoretical and a practical knowledge of God. The reason of this 
role is obvious. In Ihe first place, our Saviour r'nd his apostles, the first 
teachers of Christlanliy, were Jews, who had bren educated In the JewiA 
religion and language ; and who (with the exception of PaulX being unac- 
quainted wiih the niceties of the Greek lanauage ai the lime they were called 
to the apostolic ofBce, could onlv express themselves in the style and man- 
ner peculiar to their countrv. Secondly, the rpliRlou taught in the New 
Testament agrees with that delivered iu the Old Testament, of which it is a 
continuation; no that the ritual worship enjoined by the law of Moses is 
Bucceodrd by a spiritual or internal worship ; Ihe legal dispensation is suc- 
ceeded by the Gospel dispensation, in which what was imperfect and ob- 
scure is become perfect and clear. Now things that are continued ars 
substantially the same, or of a similar naiurp. Thus the expression to 
cotne unto God occurs both in the Old and in ihf New Testament. In the 
former it simply means to go up to the temple ; in the latter it is continued, 
so that what was Imperfect becomes perleci, and it implies the mental or 

Snritual approach unto the most High, I e. the spiritual worshipping of 
od. In like manner, since the niimerous particulars related in the Ol-, 
Testament concerning the victims, priests, and temple of God are transfer 
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Tt6i ki the Keiv Tftatnmmif, to fheatooinf death of Christ, to hit offering of 
himself to death, and to the Christian church, the veil of a«ure being with* 
d/awn, the force and beauty of these expressions cannot be perceived, nor 
their meaning fuUy ascertained, unless we interpret the doctrinal parts of 
the New Testament by the aid of the Old Testament 

8, The Bebranrnt of the J^ew Te$tamevt are to be com- 
pared "with the g^od Greek occurring in the Sfptua^int or 
Aitxatuir'utn vermon. 

As the flebraisms occurring in the Old Testament are uniformly ren- 
dered, in the Septuagint version, ^ good GreeJc, ihis translation riiay l)P 
coiwidered as a commentary and Jlposition of those passafea, atid as con- 
vryin? the sense of the Hebrew nation concerning their ^leanin^^ Tlio 
Al»»xandrian translation, therefore, ought lobe consulted in liiose pp.-Ji-.isjos 
.»f the New Testament in which the sacred writers iiavc rendorofl iho He- 
braisms literallv. Thus, in I Cor. xv. 54. death is said to bv twaliowfd up 
invictory, wliich sentence is a quotation from Lioiali xxv.8. Asifir Krbrew 
word rW3 wersooH, with the S prefixed, acquires the force of an mlvryl, hihI 
meana/or ever, without end, or incesoantfy ; and as llie SepiMMi'.ni H^)u.c^ 
liii •26 renders the word LaMersocH by i*« »«««« in vlciory. but un^hi com. 
latinly by ••< ti A.t«, for ever, Michaelis is of opinion that ttiis last meaning 
properly belongs to iCor. xv. 64., which should ilierefore be rendered death 
IS ivoalUnoed npfor ever. And so it is translated by Bishop Pearco. 

3. In paetaget that are good Greeks -wliich are common both 
fo the Old and J^eto Teetament, the corresponding -words in the 
Hebreto Old Testament are to be compared. 

Several passages occur in the New Testament, that are good Greelc, and 
•vhjch ar©^ also to be found in the Alexandrian version. In these cases it is 
not sufficient to consult the Greelc languaee only : recourse should also be 
bad lo the Hebrew, because such words of ibo Septuaj?iniandNew Testa- 
ment have acquired a different meaning from wbiit is sjiven to them by Greek 
writers, and are sometimes to be taken in a ni')--- !nx, sometimes in a more 
^tric^ sense. Thus, in Gen. v. 24. and Heb. .xi. r». it is said that Enoch 
}tlra»ed Ood, ivnifirrnxivTn tw t»i u ; which expression in itself is sufficiently 
clear, and is also good Greek; but If we roiiipHrs' i!ie corresponding ex- 
pression in the Hebrew, its true meaning iis tb.it A* trafied with God. In 
rendering this clause by *«fp«<rTUKivi«i n. yi„, Ui»* CJreek translator did not 
render me Hebrew vet&otiwi, for in that case he w<mld have said inpi*. 
srMTiiri Tvr Bim ; but he translated it correctly as to tlie sense. Enoch 
pleased Ood, because he lived habitually as in the sijj^ht of God, setting him 
ilways before his eyes In every thing he said, thouirbt, and did. In Psal. ii. 
I. the Septuagint version runs thus, ivMr* to fv»l»¥ ,ivn, why did the nations 
•-u«e 7 Now though this expression is good Greelc, it docs not fully render 
the original Hebrew, which means whydo the nations furioxisbf and tumid- 
tuously assemble together, or rebel 1 The Septuagint tlierefore is not suffi- 
ciently close. Once more, the expression oux •vtk, they are not, is good 
Greek, but admits of various meanings, indicating those who are not yet in 
existence, those who are already deceased, or, figuratively, persons of no 
authority. Ttiis expression occurs both in the Septuagint version o( Jer. 
xxxL 15. and also in VUm. ii. IS. If we compare the original Hebrew, we 
shall find that it is to be linaited to those who are deaiJ. Hence it will bo evi- 
dent that the collation of the original Hebrew will not only prevent us from 
taking words either in too lax or too strict a sense, bnr will also kuhhI us 
a«ainst unceriainty as to their meaning, and lead us to iltat very xenM' \%bicb 
the sacred writer intended. 

Besides the Hebraisms which we have just considered, 
there are found in the New Testament vanous Rabbinical, 
Syriac, Persic, Latin, and other idioms and words, which are 
respectively denominated Rabbinisms, Syriasnie, Persians, 
Latinisms, iic. &c. on which it may not be improper to offer 
a few remarka. 

1. RaNnniMM^-^'We have already seen that during, and 
subsequent to, the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish language 
sustained very considerable changesJ New words, new 
sentences, ana new expressions were introduced, especially 
erms of science, which Moses or Isaiah would have as little 
niderstood, as Cicero or Cesar would a system of philosophy 
or thf^logy composed in the lanffuaee of the schools. This 
new Hebrew langiiage is called T^mudical, or Rabbinical, 
from the writing in which it is used; and, although these 
writings are or much later date than the New Testament, 
yet,/ron^^e coiiicidence of expressions, it is not improbable 
that, eveiffii the time of Christ, this was the learned language 
of the Rabbins.* Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, Meuschen, and 
others, have excellently illustrated the Rabbinisms occurring 
in ^ New Testament. 

2. ^ammsmSj or Syriasms and CliaiJaistM, — ^The verna- 
cular language of the Jews, in the time of Jesus Christ, 
was the Animfean ; which branched into two dialects, differ- 
ing in pronunciation rather than in words, and respectively 
Jenominateil the Chaldu or East Aramsan, and the Syriac^ 
or West Arameean. The East Aramaean was spoken at Jeru- 
salem and in Judipa ; and was used by Christ in his familiar 
discourses and conversations with the Jews; the West Ara- 
uiaean was spoken in ** (lalilee of the Oentilrs." It was 
therefore natural that numerous Chaldee and Syriac words, 
phrases, and terms of expression, should be intermixed with 
the Greek of the New Testament, and even .<;ucii as aro not 
to be found in the Septuagint; and the oxi^tpuce of these 
Ohaldaisms and Syriasms affords a strong intrinsic proof of 



See p. 190. smpn 
k Mlchaelis, Tof i. p. l'^., who hasil 
Acroatet super Hermenentlcs Notn Testamenti, toL i. p. 238.^See also 



• Mlchaelis, Toti. p. 129., who has given some illustrative examples. Mori 



Olsftrhu de Brrlo Novl Testamenti, raembr. ill aphorism Til. (Thesauras 
Thettloglow Nov. Test torn. ii. pp. 23, 24.) 



the genuineness and anthenUcity of the New Tefitamenu 
Weil this, indeed, " free from these idioms, we miajit natu- 
rally conclude that it was not written either by men of Galilee 
or Judaea, and therefore was spurious ; for, as certainly as the 
speech of Peter betrayed him to be a Galilean, when Chrfet 
stood before the Jewish tribunal, so certainly must the writ^ 
ten language of a man, born, educated, and grown old in 
Galilee, discover marks of his native idiom, unless we assume 
the absurd hypothesis, that God hath interposed a miracle, 
which would have deprived the New Testament of one of its 
strongest proofs of authenticity."' 

The folloT^ing are the principal Aramaean or- Syriac and 
(yhaldee words occurring in tne New Testament: — ^i^ 
(Jbha), Father, (Rom. viii. 15.) — Am/oJa/uul (^Jicebiama\ the 
field of blood, (Acts i. 19.) — K^±y4im (^Jrmageddon), the 
mountain of Meoiddo, nr of Hie Crvspely (Rev. xvL 16.)— 
B»^i^* (Bethesda), the house of mercy, (John v. 2.) — K«f«c 
{Cephas), a rock or stone, (John i. 43.)— Kc#/0atF {Corban), a 
gift or offering dedicated to God, (Mark vii. 11.) — E^an, E^ 
x«/u« <ratjg«v9stw {Ehi, Eloiy lama sabachihani), my God, my 
God ! why hast thou forsaken me? (Matt, xxvii. 46. Marv 
XV. 34.)— Epfeed^ (Ephphatha), be thou opened, TMark vii. 
34.)— Mst/u/uttTst (Mammon), riches, (Matt. vi. 34LV— Mec^ 
A6«t [Maran Atha)^ the Lord cometh, (1 Cor. xvi. 32.) — Pauw 

iRacaX, thou worthless fellow ! (MatL v. 22.)— TcoaSat aufitu 
TaUiha cami), maid arise! (Mark v. 41.)^ 
3. Zoftnwm*.— >'The sceptre having departed from Judah" 
(Gen. xlix. 10.) by the reduction of Juasa into a Roman 
province, the extension of the Roman laws and government 
would naturally follow the success of the Roman arms ; and 
if to these we add the imposition of tribute by the conquerorSt 
together with the commercial intercourse necessarily conse- 
quent on the political relations of the Jews with Rome, we 
shall be enabled readily to account for the Latinisms, or Latir. 
words and phrases, that occur in the New Testament. 

The following is a list of the principal Latinisms : — Arra. 
fM {assarion^ from the Latin word assarius), equivalent to 
about three quarters of a farthing of our money, (If att. x. 39. 
Luke xii. 6.>— Ksrr^ {cetistu), assessment or rate, (Matt. xvii. 
25.)— K*rtxc/^«w ^eenturio\ a centurion, (Mark xv. 39. 44, 46.) 
— Kexa»wflt {colonta\ a colony, (Acts xvi. 12.) — KcwcW*« («w- 
todiu), a giiard ot soldiers, (^latt. xxvii. 65, 66. xxviii. 11.) 
— ^ma^ \denariuH), a Roman penny, eouivalent to aboat 
seven-pence halfponny of our money, (Luke vii. 41.)— 
^>«\Ai&r (Jlagellum), a scourge, (John ii. 15.) ; from uis 
word is derived «{ot>cxAc«, to scourge with whips, (Matt xxviL 
26. Mark xv. 15.) As this was a Roman punishment, it is 
no wonder that we find it expressed by a term nearly Roman. 
— lwolo( {Juflus), (Acts i. 23.) — AfyisM i^^gio), a legion, (Matt, 
xxvi. 63.) — K<J^irThc (quadrans), a Roman coin eouivalent ta 
about three fourths ot an English halfpenny, ^Matt. v. 26.) 
— At/^noc {Ubertinus\ a freed man, (Acts vi. 9.)— -Aww 
{lintexim), a towel, (John xiii. 4.) ■ Mttwgjco? {maceUum^j 
shambles, (1 Cor. x. 25.)— Mi/tt/fijatjr* {membrona), parchment, 
(2 Tim. iv. 13.) — MfXi6v {mille), a mile; the Roman mile 
consisting of a thousand paces, (Matt. v. 41.)— Smt-k («ear- 
tarius), a kind of pot, (Mark vii. 4. 8.) — U^curtftof {prsetorium). 
a judgment hall, or place where the pretor or other chief 
magistrate heard and determined causes, (Matt, xxvii. 27.) 
— :EMfuui^m or Itfjtain^f (jsemicindium)^ an apron, (Acts xix. 
12.)— ZotatMf (ncortw), an assassin, (Acts xxi. d8,}-—^ut^tt^ 
{mdarium), a napkin, or handkercnief, (Luke xix. 20.) — 
JmuvKoifrsf {specutaior)^ a soldier employed as an executioner^ 
(Mark vi. 27.) — T«Ciw« {tabema), a tavern, (Acts xxviii. 15.) 
— Tn-xof {Hiultui)^ a title, (John xix. 19, 20.)* 

a Mlchaelis, vol. t p. 135. Morus, vol. i. p. 237. Aiteler, HenBMMQiiea 
n,blica. pp. 83-^. Bishop Marsh, in his notes to MichaeBs, states, tXmt a 
new branch of the Aramaaan language has been diseovared hj Profeaaor 
Atiier, which differs in some respects from the East and West ftminim 
dialects. For an account of it, he refers to the tlilrd partof BL Adler^ N&m^ 
Testamenti Versiones Syriea, Simples, Phitoxenianm, et Bierooolymi- 
tana, denu^saminatiB, ^. 4to. Hamic, 1789, of which work we hstve oot 
been able to obtain a sight Pfeiffer has an amusing diaqniaHicm oa the Gall- 
l»an dialect of Peter, which in substance correspcmds with tha abore-citM. 
remark of Mlchaelis, though Pfeiffer does not seem to have knowil the ezac* 
names nf the dialects then in use aoMNig the Jews. Op. tocn. I. pp. 6I<^---«S2 

« Additional examples of Clialdaismsand Bxrlasms may be aeen in Olea 
rins dc f^jlo Novi Testamenti, membr. iii. aphorism vi. (Thesaurus Tbeu 
lof IroPhilolonicns, torn. H. pp. 23, 23.) 

• Pritii Introductk) ad Leciionem Novi Testamenti, pp. 330-829 Oleaiiu* 
sect. 2. memb. iii. aph. ix. pp. 21, 25. Arigier, UermaoeuUca BibHcau p. 99. 
MichaeUs, vol. f. pp. 162-173 Morus, vol. i. pp. 235^ 238. Olearliis and 
Michaells have collected numerous Instances or LaDoixiof phrues occnr* 
ring in the New Testament, which want of room compels us to omk. FuC 
elucidations of the various idioms above cited are given bj Schleuaoer and 
Parkhurst in their Lexicons to the New Testament The Grvco-Bwrbara 
Novi Testamenti (16mo. Amsterdam, 1649), of CheRomatui aaqr atao b« 
consulted when it can be met with 
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4. From the onaToidabie mtercomse of the Jews with the 
oeil^bouiiiig nations, the Arabs, Persians (to whose sove- 
-dgns thej were formerly subject), and the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, both words and expressions may occasionally be 
triced in the New Testament, which haveoeen thus neces- 
sarily introduced among the Jews. These words, however, 
are not sufficiently numerous to constitute so many entire 
dialects; for instance, there are not more than six or seven 
Persian words in the whole of the New Testament < These 
cannot, therefore, be in strictness termed Pcrsisms; and 
tbougfa the profoundly learned Michaelis is of opinion that 
tbe Zend-aTTOBta, or ancient book of the Zoroastrian religion, 
translatfid by M. Anouetil du Perron, throws considerable 
gg^t OD the phraseology of Saint John*s writings ; yet, as 
tM antheoticity of thai work has been questioned, not to say 
fis^med, by eminent orientalists, it cannot (we apprehend; 
be wi^ yiopriety applied to the elucidation of the New Tes- 
taBttBL From uie number of words used by Saint Paul in 
pen^ seeses, as wdU^ as words not ordinarily occurring in 
Uieek vites, Biichaelis is of opinion (aAer Jerome) mat 
thej voe provincial idioms usea in Cilicia in the age in 
wM he hyed ; and hence he denominates them Cilicisms.' 
Tit pncediii^ considerations and examples may suffice to 
eofRTSoaie ides of the genius of the Greek language of the 
}(ew TestameBt. For an account of the principal editions 
die Gnek Testsment, see the Bibuograpbical Appkndix 
tpfohimelL PabtL Chap. I. Sect. III. ; and for the most 
■BfelLexieoQS that can be consulted, see Past II. Chaf.IV 

skt.hl 



SECTION ni. 

om THE COGNATE OR KIirDREn LANGUAGES. 

L The Arummanj -with U$ two dialectf ; 1. T7te Chaldee; 2. 
IV Syriac. — ^IL The Arabic^ mith ita derivative, the Ethi- 
t^— -in. Vmc and importance of the cognate languages to 
mcred eriticiom. 

Tbi Cognate or Smdred Languages are those which are 

' to the Hebrew, as being sister<uialects of the Shemitish 

all of which preserve nearly the same structure 

iloffy. The principal cognate languages are the Ara- 

ana the Arabic, with their respecUve dialects or deri- 



L The AsAMiBAN Language (which in the authorized 
Ks^xsh yersioQ of 3 Kings xviiL 26., and Dan. ii. 4., is 
fwiwred tl^ Syrian at Syriac) derives its name from the very 
eHeostre lesion of Aram, in which it was anciently yema- 
csfac As uist region extended from the Mediterranean sea 
Ikroogh 8yria ami Mesopotamia, beyond the river llgris, 
lbs laogQags there spoken necessarily diverged into various 
Uects; tte two principal of which are the Chaldee and the 
eyrisc 

1. The Chaldee. sometimes called by way of distinotion 

the Eaai-Aramutan oialect, was formerly spoKen in the pro- 

fisoe ci Babylonia, between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 

ths origiDal inhabitants of which cultivated this language as 

a &ti]iet dialect, and communicated it to the Jews during 

Ae BsbyloDian ^tivity. By means of the Jews it was 

UMsplairted iato Palestine, where it gradually became the 

mscnlsr tongue; though it did not completely displace 

4i old ^Bbrew until the time of the Maccabees. Although 

hb Aiamsan, as spoken by Jews, partook somewhat of the 

lldbKw character, no entire or very important corruption of 

tlMk place; and to this circumstance alone the Babylonians 

Miifabted for the survival, or at least the parthil preserva- 

iioBfSr their language, which, even in the mother^Tountry, 

hMumce the spread of Mohammedism, been totally extinct. 

las principal remains of the Chaldee dialect now extant 

viUbefonndf— 

(1.) In the Canonical Books, Exra iv. 8. to vi. 18. and 
ii. 13—26. Jer. x. 11., and Dan. ii. 4. to the end of chapter 
vn.; and 
(3.) In the Targums or Chaldee Paraphrases of the books 

'TSeteitte. v«L L pp l«-ltt. 



of the Old Testament, of which an account will be found in 
chap. iii. sect iii, $ 1. infra J 

2. The SriuAC or Trest-Jranuean was spoken both in 
Syria and Mesopotamia ; and, after the captivity, it became 
vernacular in Galilee. Hence, though several of the sacred 
writers of the New Testament expressed themselves in 
Greek, their ideas were Syriac ; and they consequently used 
many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac words.^ The chief 
difference between the Syriac ana Chaldee consists in the 
vowel points or mode of pronunciation ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the forms of their respective letters are very dissimilar, 
yet the correspondence between the two dialects is so dose, 
that if the Chaldee be written in Syriac characters without 

Soints, it becomes Syriac, with the exception of a single in* 
ection in the formation of the verbs.' The earliest document 
still extant in the Syriac dialect is the Peschito or old Syriao 
version of the Old and New'Testament, of which an account 
will be found in chap. iii. sect. iii. $ 3. infra. The great 
assistance, which a knowledge of this dialect affords to the 
critical understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, is illustrated 
at considerable length by the elder Michaelis, in a philologi- 
cal dissertation, onginaily published in 1756, and reprinted 
in the first volume of MM. Pott*s and Ruperti's ^* Sylloge 
Commentationum Theologicarum.*'<^ 

n. Though more remotely allied to the Hebrew than 
either of the .preceding dialects, the Arabic Languaoe pos* 
sesses sufficient analogy to explain and illustrate the former, 
and is not, perhaps, inlerior in importance to the Chaldee or 
the Syriac; particularly as it is a living language, in whidi 
almost every subject has been discussed, and has received 
the minutest investigation from native writers and lexicogra- 
phers. The Arabic language has many roote in common 
with the Hebrew tongue; and this again contains very many 
words which are no longer to be found in the Hebrew writ- 
ings that are extant, but which exist in the Arabic language. 
Ine learned Jews, who flourishod in Spain from the tenth 
to the twelfth century under the dominion of the Moors, 
were the first who applied Arabic to the illustration of the 
Hebrew language ; and subsequent Christian writers, as 
Bochart, the elder Schultens, Olaus Celsius, and others, have 
diligently and successfully applied the Arabian historians, 
gsographers, and authors on natural history, to the expla na- 
tion of the Bible.' 

The Ethiopic language, which is immediately derived 
from the Arabic, has been applied with great advantage to 
the illustration of the Scriptures by Bochart, De Dieu, Hotr 
tinger, and Ludolph (to whom we are indebted for an Ethio- 
pic grammar and lexicon^ ;* and Pfeifier has explained a few 
passage in the books of Esra and Daniel, by the aid of the 
Persian language.' 

in. The Cogmxte or Kindred Language$ are of considerable 
use in sacred criticism. They may lead us to discover the 
occasions of such false readings as transcribeis unskilled in 
the Hebrew, but accustomed to some of the other dialects, 
have made by writing words in the form of that dialect, in- 
stead of the Hebrew Torm. Further, the knowledge of these 
languages will frequently serve to prevent illpgrounded con- 
jectures that a passage is corrupted, by showing that the 
common reading is susceptible otthe very sense which such 
passage requires ; and wnen different readings are found in 
copies of the Bible;, these languages may sometimes assist *is 
in determining which of them ought to oe preferred.*'' 

« Jahn, Eiemtnta Aramaica LInfua, p. 9. Walttm't ProlegomeM, c. irfi 
1 2, 3. (pp. 660-682. edit. I>atliil.)Rigge'8 Manual of the Chaldea Lanftufe, 
pp. 9— ift. (Boston, Mara. 1833.) To bis exceOent Chaldee Grammar Mr. JL 
has appended a Cbrestomathj, containing the biblical (Chaldee paasam 
and select portions of the Targums with very oseAil notes and a vocabu 
lary. to focililate the acquiaition of this dialect to the biblical sUident. 

• Mksclef, Oramm. Hebr. voL U. p. 114. Wotton's Mlana, toI. i. praef. p 

XTHt 

• Walton.ProLc.xiil.*2.a.4.6.(pp.6M-603.)^,, , ^ ^^ ^ 

• D. Christlani Benedicti MichaelTs DissertaUo Philologica, ouft Lumina 
Bjrriaca pro iUustrando Ebralsmo Sacro eaibentur (Hals, 17G6X in Pott*s 
ttd Ruperti's SvUoge, torn. i. pp. 170—244. The editors have inserted in the 
notes some additional obserrations from Michaelis's own copy. 

1 Bauer, nenn. Sacr. pp. 82, 83. 106, 107. Walton, Prol. c. xir. 43—7. 14. 
(pp. 635— 641. 649.) Bishop Marsh's Divinity Lectures, part iii. p. 2a 

• Bauer, Herm. Sacr. p. 107. Walton, ProL c rri. 46-8. (pp. «74-«7a) 

• Dubia Vejiata, cent Iv. no. 66. (Op. torn. L pp. 420—422.) and Herm. 
Sn-ra, c. vU 19. Obid. torn, il p. 64B.) Walton, ProL c zrl. 46. (pp. 699 

• 'fipmrH's Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p.63.— Ptor Notices of the pnn 
' 'Ml Gmnunars and Lexicons ofthe Cognate Languages, see the Bolmou 
piiw- \i. AppENnnc to the second Vohme, Paw IL Cbat IV. Swrn !▼ 
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CHAPTER II. 

TRITICAL BISTORT OF THE TEXT OF THE HOLT SCRIPTUIIES. 

SECTION I. 

HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE TEXT Of THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
§ 1. BISTORT OV THK HSBRBW TSXT. 

I From the -wrtttng of the bookt of the Old Teitament, until the time of Jesut Christ i 1. Bietory of the Pentateuch ; 2. wfn* 
eient hiitory of the remaining bookt of the Old Testament. — ^11. From the timeofJetus Christ to the ag^ of the Masorite^i 
1. History of the text in the first century $ 2. From the second to the fifth century : 3. Particularly in the time ofJerowse,'— 
in. From the age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printing f 1. Object of the Masora^ — its object and critical 
value; 2. Oriental and occidental readings; 3. Recensions of Aaron ben Asher and Jacob ben ^aphtali; 4. Standard 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. — TV. From the invention of the art of printing^ ts 
our own time. 



The Critical Histort of the Text of the Old Testament 
has heen divided into yarions periods. Dr. Kennicott has 
specified eix; Bauer divides it into ttoo principal epochs, 
each of which is subdivided into twa periods; Jahn l^Jive 
periods ; and Muntinghe, whose arran^ment is here adopted, 
has disposed it into four periods, viz. 1. From the wnting 
of the Hebrew books until tne time of Jesus Christ ; 2. Prom 
the time of Christ to the age of the Masorites ; 3. From the 
Age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printing; 
and, 4. From the invention of printing to our own time. 

I. Histort of the Hebrew text from the writino of 

rHE BOOKS OF THE OlD TESTAMENT UNTIL THE TIME OF JeSUS 

Christ. 

1. We commence with the Pentateuch, conceraing the 
earliest history of which we have more minute information 
than we have of the other books of the Old Testament. 
Previously to the buiidinff of Solomon's Temple, the Penta- 
teuch was deposited by* Ihe side of the ark of the covenant 
(Deut xxxi. 24 — ^26.), to be consulted by the Israelites ; and 
after the erection of that sacred edifice, it was deposited in 
the treasuTYf together with all the succeedingr productions 
of the inspired writers. On the subsequent destruction of 
ihe temple by Nebuchadnezzar, the autographs of the sacred 
books are supposed to have perished : but some learned men 
have conjectured that they were preserved, because it does 
not appear that Nebuchadnezzar evinced any particular en- 
mity against the Jewish religion ; and in the account of the 
sacred things carried to Babylon (2 King^ xxv. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. Jer. lii.), no mention is maae of me sacred books. 
However this may be, it is a fact, that copies of these auto- 
STaphs were earned to Babylon ; for we find the prophet 
Daniel quoting the law (Dan. ix. 11. 13.), and also ei^ressly 
raentioninff the prophecies of Jeremiah (ix. 2.), which he 
could not nave done, if he had never seen them. We are 
further informed that, on the finishing of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius, the Jewish worship was fully re-esta- 
blished, according as it is written in the book of Moses (Ezra 
vi. 18.) ; which would have been impracticable, if the Jews 
had not had conies of the law then among them. But what 
still more cleany proves that they must have had transcripts 
of their sacred wntings during, as well as subsequent to, the 
Babylonish captivity, is the Tact, that when the people re- 
ouested Ezra to produce the law of Moses (Nehem. vui. 1.), 
tney did not entreat him to mX it dictated anew to them ; but 
that he would bring forth the book of the law of Moses^ which 
the Lord had commanded to Israel, Further, long before the 
time of Jesus Christ, another edition of the Pentateuch was 
in the hands of the Samaritans, which has been preserved to 
our time ; and though it diflfers in some instances from the 
text of the Hebrew Pentateuch, yet upon the whole it accu- 
rately agrees with the Jewish' copies.' And in the year 286 
or 285 before the Christian sera, the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into the Greek language ;' and this version, whatever 
errors may now be detected in it, was so executed as to show 
that the text, from which it was made, agreed with the text 
which we now have. 

« So It •honld be rendertd ;— not in ths side of the ark. Bee Dr. Keonj. 
cott's Diss, a p. 29a 
• 8ce a ftiller account of the Bamarttan Pentateaeh, i»|/ra, sect H. pp. 

^ • Bee a critieal account of the fleptuafint veralon, in chap. liL tect. ill 
%Zif\fra. 



i 2. With regard to the entire Hebrew Bible.— About fifty 
years after the rebuilding of the temple, and the consequent 
I re-establishment of the Jewish religion, it is generally ad- 
mitted that the canon of the Old Testament was settled ; but 
I by whom this great work was accomplished, is a qnesticHi 
I on which there is considerable difference of opinion. On the 
I one hand it is contended that it could not have been done by 
I Ezra himself; because, though he has related his zealous 
efforts in restoring the law and worship of Jehovah, yet on 
! the settlement of the canon he is totally silent; and the 
I silence of Nehemiah, who has recorded the pious labours of 
Ezra, as well as the silence of Josephus, wno is diffuse in 
his encomiums on him, has further been urffed as a presuzim- 
tive argument why he could not have collected the Jewish 
writings. But to these hypothetical reasonings we mzj 
oppose the constant tradition of the Jewish church, uncon 
tradicted both by their enemies and by Christians, that Exxa 
with the assistance of the members of the great synagogue 
(amonjg whom were the prophets Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi), did collect as many copies of the sacred writings 
as he could, and from them set forth a correct edition of the 
canon of the Old Testament, with the exception of his own 
writings, the book of Nehemiah, and the prophecy of Mala- 
chi; which were subsequently annexed to the canon by 
Simon the Just, who is said to have been the last of the 
^reat synagogue. In this Esdrine text, the errors of the 
Former copyists were corrected ; and Ezra (being himself an 
inspired writerj added in several places, throughout the 
books of this edition, what appeared necessary to illustrate, 
connect, or complete them.^ Whether Ezra^s own copy of 
the Jewish Scriptures perished in the pillage of the temple 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, is a question that cannot noTv- tie 
ascertained ; nor is it material, since we know that Judas 
Maccabieus repaired the temple, and replaced every thing 
requisite for the performance of divine worship (1 Mace. iv. 
36-— 590) which included a correct, if not Ezra's own, copy 
of the Scriptures.^ It is not improbable, that in this latter 
temple an ark was constracted, m which the sacred books 
of the Jews were preserved until the destraction of Jerusa> 
lem, and the subversion of the Jewish polity by the Romans 
under Titus, before whom the volume of the law was carried 
in triumph, among the other spoils which had been taken at 
Jerusalem.* 

II. History or the Hbbrxw Text from the timb of 
Jesus Christ to the age of the Masorites. 

1. As the Jews were dispersed through various counUies, 
to whose inhabitants Greek was vernacular, they gradaally 
acquired the knowledge of this langua^, and even culti- 
vated Greek literature : it cannot therefore excite surprise, 
that the Septuaffint version should be so generally used, as 
to cause the Heorew original to be aim >st entirely neglected. 
Hence the former was read in the synagoffuea : it appean 
to have been exclusively followed by the JUexandrian Jew, 
Philo, and it was most frequently, tnough not solely, con- 
sulted by Josephus, who was well acquainted with Hebrew.? 

« Prideauz't Connection, part i. book ▼. sub anno 446. toI. i. pp. 389 344. 

and the aathorities there cited. Oarpzov. Introd. ad Libros BiblScos VeL 
, Test. pp. 94. 308, 309. 
, • Bp. TomUne's Elements of Theolocr, vol I. p. U. 

• Josephus, de BeU. Jod. lib. vil. c. 3. 1 11. 

1 Montlnche, Expositio Criticea Sacrs, pp. 61, 52. Jahn et Ackermamv 
Ilntrod.adl5broaVS.FflBd.l9a ^^ 
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9. In die teoond eentarr, both Jews and Christians ap- 
^ied thenuidTes sednlouslj to the study of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Besides ti^e Peschito or Old 83nriac Tcrsion (if 
mdeed this was not executed at the close of the first oen- 
toiy}, which was made from the Hebrew for the Syrian 
ChnstiaDs, three Greek Tersions were undertaken and com- 
pleted ; one for the Jews by Aquila, an apostate frona Chris- 
tianitr to Judaism, and two for the Ebionites or semi-Chris^ 
tians oy Theodotion and Symmachus.* Thd Hebrew text, 
as it existed in the East from year 300 to the end cf tVte nith 
fentory, is presented to us by Origen in his Hexapla, by 
Jonathan in nis Targum or Paraphrase on the Prophets, and 
oy the rabbins in the Gtemaras or Commentaries on the Misna 
or Traditionarf Expositions of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
Tarieties aire scarcely more numerous or more important than 
in the Tersioo of the second century. But the discrepancies, 
wVodh were obsenred in the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
wkobA m at least in the third century, excited the attention 
oC te Jews, who began to collate copies, and to collect va- 
lioQS Rfldings ; which, being distributed into several classes, 
appew m the Jerusalem Taunud about the year 280. They 
are u IbUows : — 

(Lj cm o "ivv ^iT/oa soraemix), or the hejectton of the 

SnUea : to this class belong five places, in which the reader it 

fiKted to reject the prefix i vao, which was found in the He- 

Isv text.3 As we have no information conoemu t the ** rejec- 

im ai the scribes,'* except the slight notice coniamed in the 

lUmd, Morin is of opinion, that it is only a fragment of some 

OBxeetioiis and a revision of the sacred text made by some Jew- 

lAdocton, whose time and circumstances are utteriy unknown.' 

(i.) 0^*1010 ppn (thikuk soPBtfaix), or the Correction of the 

ftyiier, eontsins sixteen or eighteen places, which were oor^ 

laptod in the Hebrew manuscripts, and the corrsct reading of 

wfakb was restored by the collation of copies. 

(S.) Brtra^rdinary Points placed over one, more, or all the 
ktteai at soone word, which, as appears firom the collation of 
maax vensons and the Samaritan text, denote that those woids 
ad letters were not found by the copyists in some manuscripts. 
Of tkiidncriptioa of various readings there are fifteen examples. 
3tkM Mcribes the origin of these points— or at least of many of 
rib esi to the anwiUingneas of a transcriber to erase a letter or 
seed improperly written, which he rather chose to denounce b^ 
Aif extnoniinary point, while othei subsequent copyists tran- 
tcAeA the points along with the word.^ 

f 4^ In many Jewish manuscripts and printed editions of the 
Old Testament, a word is often found vrith a small circle annexed 
19 it, or with an asterisk over it, and a word written in the margin 
flf the same line. The former is called the Trp (antfTia), that 
■, written, and the latter, ^yy (x^ai), that is, read or reading, 
ai if to intimate, write in this manner, but read in that manner. 
For instance, when they meet with certain words, they substi- 
tsle others : thus, instead of the sacred name Jehovah, they 
wMitoti* Adonai or Elohim ; and in IJeu of terms not strictly 
eoDsislent with decency, they pronounce others less indelicate or 
■sie agreeable to our ideas of propriety.^ 

(5.) The O'T^ao (saiam) are critical conjectureo of the 
laore ancient raMnns, on certain passages of Scripture.^ 

3. The state of the Hebrew text, in the west of Europe, 
Mng die fifth century, is exhibited to us in the Latin ver- 
M made by Jerome from the original Hebrew, and in his 
eoamentaries on the Scriptures. From a careful examina- 
iBs of disse two sources seyeral important facts haye been 
wieeted, particulariy that 

(V) "nie Old Testament contained the same books which are 
Movent fi>and in our copies. 

lv\ The form of the Hebrew letters was the same which we 
sewkne, as is evident from Jerome's frequently taking notice 
of the smilar letters, beth and caph, resh and daleth, mem and 
— e c h , Ac 

(3.) The modem vowel points, accents, and other diacritic 
sgBs were utteriy unknown to Jerome. Some words were of 
doubtful nu^Tiing to him, because they were destitute of vowelf. 

> An sceoont of these veniioiis and of the biblical labours of Origeo is 
^ns io ebap. UK seeL iii. (2. infra. 



' * Baoer has given the examples at lenf;th, In his Critica Sacra, p. 208. 

• Horioi EzercitationeflBiblicn, lib. It exercit 22. cap. i. t6. 

• Montingbe, Exposido Crit Sacras, p. 66. Jahn et Ackermann, Introd. 



int. Cappel's Critics Sacra by Vogel and Scharfenberf , torn. I. p. 466. 

>Tbe Kerl and Khetib are copiooslj diacassed by Bishop Wahon, Pro- 
a^vK. If 18-26. Caroel, Critica Sacra, lib. HI. c. i.— iii. ilv.— xyI., and by 
m. WMoaker, in his Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Interpretatioo 
3rdMHebrew8ertpcnrea,pp. 114— 17a «.._.• 

• ftes a Ml seeevnt of them In Cappel's Crit* 3a Sacra, nb. vL e. & 

Tsi-L «C 



(4,) The divisions of chapters and verses did not exist m any 
Hebrew M88. ; but it should seem that both the Hel jrew origina. 
and the 8eptuagint Greek version were divided into larger seo- 
tions, which diifor from those in our copies, because Jerome, in 
his commentary on Amos vL 9^ says that what is the beginning 
of another chapter in the Hebrew, is in the Septuagint the end 
of the preceding.^ 

(5.) The Hebrew MS. used by Jerome for the most part 
agrees with the Masoretic text ; though there sre a few uniiii 
pjrtant various readings.^ 

IIL History or the Hbbriw Text raoif the Age op 

THE MaSORITES TO THE INVENTION OF THE ART OF PrINTINO. 

1. After the destruction of Jerusalem and the consequent 
dispersion of the Jews into various countries of the Roman 
empire, some of those w4io were settled in the East applied 
themselves to the cultivation of literature, and opened various 
schools, in which they taught the Scriptures. One of the 
most distinguished of these academies was that established 
at Tiberias m Palestine, which Jerome mentions as existing 
in the fiAh century.* The doctors of this school, early in 
the sixth century, agreed to revise the sacred text, and issue 
an accurate edition of it ; for which purpose they collected 
all the scattered critical and grammatical observations they 
could obtain, which appearea likely to contribute towards 
fixing both the reading and interpretation of Scripture, into 
one book, which they called rrMOO rMasoRan), that is, /ro- 
dition. because it consistkl of remarks which they had re- 
ceived from others. Some rabbinical authors pretend that, 
when God gave the law to Moses on Mount Sinai, he taught 
him, first, its true readings and, secondly, its trxu interprt' 
tation : and that both these were handed down by oral tra- 
dition, from generation to generation, until at length they 
were committed to writing. The former of these, viz. the 
true reading, is the subject of the Masora ; the latter or true 
interpretation is that orthe MUhna and Gemara, of which an 
account is given in a subsequent chapter of the present 
volume. 

The Masoretic notes and criticisms relate to the books, 
versesj words, letters, vowel points, and accents. The 
Masantea or Massorets, as the inventors of this system were 
called, were the first who distinguished the books and sec- 
tions of books into verses. They marked the number of al. 
the verses of each book and section, and placed the amount 
at the end of each in numeral letters, or in some symbolical 
word formed out of them ; and they also marked the middle 
verse of each book. Further, they noted the verses where 
sometukr*^ was supposed to be forgotten ; the words which 
they believed to be changed ; the letters which they deemed 
to be superfluous ; the repetitions of the same verses ; the 
different reading of the words which are redundant or defec- 
tive ; the number of times that the same word is found at the 
beginning, middle, or end of a verse ; the different significa- 
tions of the same word ; the agreement or conjunction of one 
word with another ; what letters are pronounced, and what 
are inverted, together with such as hang perpendicular, 
and they took the number of each, for the Jews cherish the 
sacred books with such reverence, that they make a scruple 
of changing the situation of a letter which is evidently mis- 
placed ; supposing that some mystery has occasioned the 
alteration. They have likewise reckoned which is the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of each 
book, and how many times each letter of the alphabet occurs 
in all the Hebrew Scriptures. The following table from 
Bishop Walton will give an idea of their laborious minute- 
ness in these researches : — 

Times. 
N Alcph occurs in the Hebrew Bible. 42377 

3 Beth 88218 

4 Gunel 29587 

1 Daleth 32630 

n He 47664 

^ Vau 76922 

I Zain 22867 

n Cheth 23447 

Teth 11062 

1 Yod 66420 

3 Caph 48253 

5 Lamed 41517 

« In Hebraids slterlns hoc cspttnU exordium est; apod LXX Tsro &ais 
soperioris 

• Bsner, Oritks8scrs,iip.2l2— 316. 

• Praia, sd Comment mUbros Ps(slipeme»»& 
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O Mem ocean in the Hebrew Bllxe. 77778 

J Nun 41696 

D Samech 13580 

9 Ain 20176 

Pe 22726 

» Tsaddi 21882 

p Koph 22972 

-iReech 22147 

Cf 8hin 32148 

n Tau 69348> 

Such is the celebrated Masora of the Jews. At first, it 
did not accom]>aiiy the text ; afterwards the j^eatest part of 
it wsA written in the margin. In order to bnnsr it within the 
margin, it became necessary to abridge the work itself. This 
abridgment was called the Utile Masora, Masora parvof 
bat, being found too short, a more copious abridgment was 
inserted, wMch was distinguished by the appellation of the 
great Masora, Masora magna. The omitted parts were added 
at the end of the text, and called the ,/SruM Masora, Masora 
ftnaUs^ 

The age when the Masoiites lived has been much contro- 
verted. Some ascribe the Masoretic notes to Moses ; others 
attribute them to Ezra and the members of the great syna- 
gogue, and their successors after the restoration ofthe temple 
worship, on Uie death of Antiochns Epiphanes. Archbishop 
Usher places the Masorites before the time of Jerome; 
Cappel, at the end of the fifth century ; Bishop Marsh is of 
opimon, that they cannot be dated higher than the fourth or 
fihh century ; Bishop Walton, Basnage, Jahuj and others, 
refer them to the rabbins of Tiberias m the sixth century, 
and suppose that they commenced the Masora, which was 
augmented and continued at different times, by various aur 
thors ; so that it was not the work of one man, or of one 
age. In proof of this opinion, which we think the most 
|irobable, we may remark, that the notes which relate to the 
variations in the pointing of particular words, must have 
been made after tne introduction of the points, and conse- 
quently aAer the Talmud ; other notes must have been made 
before die Talmud was finished, because it is from Uiese notes 
that it speaks of the points over the letters, and of the varia^ 
tions in their size and position. Henoe it is evident^ that the 
tohoie was not the work of the Masorites of Tibenas ; fup- 
tber, no eood reason can be assigned to prove the Masora the 
work of Ezra, or his contemporaries ; much appears to show 
It was not : for, in the firsi place, most of the notes relate to 
the vowel points, which, we have seen,* were not introduced 
UMtil upwards of fifteen hundred years after his time, and the 
remarks made about the shape and position of the letters are 
unworthy of an inspired wnter, beinff more adapted to the 
•uperstitton of the rabbins, than to ue gravity of a divine 

t Bishop WaltoD's ProIegooL c. vlit sa p. STS. edit DathiL In the lut 
eentaiy, An anonyrooue writer pnbllahed the foUowina calculation similar 
tt> that of the Ifaaorltea, for the Eirauaa VaaaiON of me Bible, under the 
title of the OU and New Teatamtnt Di»09cted. It ia said to have occupied 
three years ofthe compiler's life, and is a singular instance ofthe trifling 
aa4dof menta to which superstition iias led muikind. 

TBI OLD AVD VBW TS8TAXBVT DI88BCTBD. 

BookaintheOld.... 39 IntheNew 27 Total 66 

altera 939 960 1,190 

Veraea 23,214 7,960 31,173 

Words 801430 181,253 773,692 

Letters 8^726^ 838,380 3,567180 

Apociypha 

Chapters 183 

Verses 6,081 

Words 262,186 • 

The middle chapter, and the least in the Bible, is Psalm 117. 

The middle verse is the eighth ofthe 118th Psalm. 

The middle line 2d of Chronicles, 4Lh chapter. 16th verse. 

The word and occurs in the Old Testament, 36^643 times. 

The same word occurs in the New Testament, 10,681 times. 

The word Jehovah occurs 6866 times. 

Old Testament 
The middle book is Proverbs. 
The middle chapter is Job 29th. 
The middle verse is 2d Chronicles, 20th chapter, between the 17th and 

18th veraes. 
The least verse is 1st Chronicles, let chapter and 25th verse. 

NewTeftament 
The middle book Is ThessaMmians 2d. 
The middle chapter is between the 13th and MthRomana. 
The middle verse Is chapter 17th of Acts, I7th verse. 
The least verse is Uth chapter of John, verse 36. 

The 21st verse ofthe 7th chapter of Bsra baa aU the Letters in tba Alpha- 
bet except j. ^^ 
The 10th chapter ofthe 2d of Ktaga and the Vth ^f Msh an alka. 



• Botler'aHorsBlbllca, voi Lp^fL 
» loe pp. 191, 198. ofthe presenr voh 
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teacher. Seeondfyj No one can suppose that the prophets 
collected various readinffs oi their own prophecies, thoagh 
we find this has been done, and makes pah of what is called 
the Masora« llurdlyy l*he rabbins have never scrupled to 
abridge, alter, or reject any part of these notes, and to inter- 
mix Uieir own observations, or those of others, which is a 
proof that they did not believe them to be the work of the 
prophets ; for m that case they would possess equal authori^ 
with the text, and should be treated with the same regard. 
Lastly y Since all that is useful in the Masora appears to nave 
been written since £zra*s time, it is impossible to ascribe to 
him what is useless and trifling; and from these difieient 
reasons it may be concluded that no part of the Masora was 
written by Ezra. And even though we were to admit that 
he begtm it, that would not lead us to receive the present 
system in the manner the Jews do, because, since we cannot 
now distinguish what he wrote, and since we find many 
thinffs in it plainly unworthy of an inspired writer, we may 
justly refuse it the credit due to inspiration, unless his part 
were actually separated from what is the work of others. 
On the whole, then, it appears, that what is called the Bia- 
sora is entitled to no ffreater reverence or attention than may 
be claimed by any other human compilation.^ 

Concerning the vahu ofthe Masoretic system of notation, 
the learned are greatly divided in opinion. Some have higfalr 
commended the undertaking, and have considered the wors 
of the Masorites as a monument of stupendous labour and 
unwearied assiduity, and as an adnurable invention for deli> 
vering the sacred text from a multitude of equivocations and 
perplexities to which it was liable, and for putting a stop to * 
the unl^ounded licentiousness and rashness or transcribers and 
critics, who often made alterations in the text on their own 
private authority. Others, however, have altogedier coisured 
the design, suspecting that the Masorites corrupted the puri^ 
of the text by substituting, for the ancient and true leadinflr 
of their forefathers, another reading more favourable to then 
prejudices, and more opposite to Christianity, whose testi- 
monies and proofe they were desirous of weakening as much 
as possible. 

vVithout adopting either of these extremes. Bishop Marab 
observes, that ^' the text itself, as regulated by the learned 
Jews of Tiberias, was probably the result of a collation oC 
manuscripti. But as those Hebrew critics w«ns cantions of 
introducmg too many corrections into the text, they noted ia 
the ma^^s of their manuscripts, or in their critioal oolleo 
tions, s ich various readings, derived from other manuscripts, 
either by themselves or by their predecessors^ as anpe«unra to 
be wortny of attention. This is the real origin of tnose mar- 
ginal or Masoretic readings which we find m many editions 
of the Hebrew Bible. , But the propensity of the later Jews 
to seek mystical meaninffs m the plainest facts gradually in* 
duced the belief that both textual and marginal readings pro- 
ceeded from the sacred writers themselves ; and that &e Imt- 
tor were transmitted to posterity by oral tradition, as conveyiiig 
some mysterious application of the written words. 'AieT 
were rewded therefore as materials, not of criticism^ but <i 
interprOaiion.^^* The same eminent critic elsewhere remarks, 
that notwithstanding all the care of the Masorites to preserve 
the sacred text without variations, ** if their success has not 
been complete, either in establishing or preserving the Hebrew 
text, they have been guilty of the only feuh wnich is com- 
mon to every human effort."* 

9. In the period between the sixth and the tenth centimes, 
the Jews had two celebrated academies, one at Babylcn in 
the east, and another at Tiberias in the west ; where their 
literature was cultivated, and the Scriptures were very fre- 
quently transcribed. Hence arose two recensions or editions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which were collated in ^e ^gfath 
or ninth century. The di£ferences or various readings ob- 
served in them were noted, and have been transmitted to onr 
time under the appellation of the Orieiital and Occidbhtal 
or Eastxrn and Western Readings. They are variouslv 
computed at 210, 21 6j and 220, and are printed by Bishop 
Walton in the Appendix to his splendid edition of the Poly- 
glott Bible. It is worthy of remark, that not one of these 
various readings is found m the Septuagint : they do not re- 
late to vowel points or accents, nor do any of them affect the 
sense. Our printed editions vary from the eastern readinss 
in fiffy-five places.^ 

« Waehner'a Antlqiiitatea Hebrsorom, toL f. pp. 93—137. WaUon, Fr^ 
▼HL W 1 — 16. 
• Leeturet in DiTini^, part ii. p. 81 • Ibid ». Ml 

« Waltoii,Prol«r^liar,2a Oappal,OritieaflMn,lib.flifrfK ] 

OiWcaSacra. ppTaaa. aa*. ' ""•» 
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9. Hie ttttendon pafd by &e J«Wf to the stady of tiie 
Senptures, dxawg this penod, is further eTinced by sereral 
CbaJdee paraphrasee \f hich were made abont this tune, and 
bf the Arabic Tertion of the Scriptures executed by rabbi 
Saadias Gaon, an Egyptian Jew, who died a. d. 943, of 
vhich an accoont is giyen in chap. iii. sect. iii. § 3. infra. 

To the tenth centiuy may be referred the completion and 
establishment of the modem system of vowel points. At 
length, in the early part of the eleventh century, Aaron bkn 
AsHEB, president of the academy at Tiberias, and Jacob ben 
Napbtau, president of the academy at Babylon, collated the 
wsmiBcripts of the oriental and occidental Jews. The dis- 
gepa n ciee observed by these eminent Jewish scholars amount 
to opwaids of 864 ; with one single exception, they relate to 
the vowel jpoints, and consequently are of little value ; they 
are also printed by Bishop Walton. The western Jews, and 
ou^fniilBd editions of the Hebrew Scriptures, almost wholly 
kUow ^ recension of Aaron ben Asher.* 

4. 'Hie Warned Jews, who removed to Europe in the middle 
of the defsnth centuiy, brouflrht with them pointed manu- 
scrqiis; tad in the twelfth and Uurteenth centuries copies were 
tneeafted with flrreater care than was exercised in succeed- 
isf^^ In msudnff these transcripts the copyists adopted 
ea^a exemplars, w&ch were hiffhly esteemed for their cor- 
ncttesB, as the standard texts. These standard copies bear 
tie naes of the Codex of Hillel, of Ben Asher, which is 
ii» called the Palestine, Jerusalem, or Egyptian Codex, of 
Abb Napht^i, or the Babylonian Codex, the Pentateuch of 
JtaAoy and the Codex SinaL 

(L) The ConEx or Hillel was a celebrated manuscript 
v^tck rabbi Kimchi (who lived in the twelfth century) says 
te he sanr at Toledo, though rabbi Zacuti, who flourished 
lovaids the close of the fifteenth century, states that part of 
it bad been sold and sent into Africa. Who this Hillel wa^ 
^ leaiaed ave by no means agreed ; some have supposed 
tkit he was the very eminent rabbi Hillel, who livea about 
sxty ysauB before tM birth of Christ ; others iouurine that he 
«««e grandson of the illustrious rabbi Jehudah Hakkadosh, 
vbo VTote the Misna, and that he flourished about the mid- 
dle of the foaith century. Others, again, suppose that he 
w»2&»anish Jew, named Hillel; but Bauer, with greater 
fR)6abiuty, supposes the manuscript to have been of more 
iBcaiit date, ana written in Spain, because it contains the 
nvd points, and all the other grammatical minutie; and 
tbt the idmed name of Hilld was inscribed on its title in 
Ji6a to enhance in value. 

(3,) (3.) The Codices of Bkn Ashbr and Bkn Naphtau 
tave alxeady been noticed. We may, however, state« on the 
a^Mri^ or Maimonides, that the first oi these was neld in 
■ost repate in Egypt, as having been revised and corrected 
in fery many pla<^ by Ben Asher himself, and that it was 
the exanplar which he (Maimonides) followed in copying 
tbe law, in conformity with the custom of the Jews. 

(4.) The CoDKx of Jkrioho is highly commended by rabbi 
Enas Levita, as being the most correct copy of the law of 
Moses, and exlubitinjr the defective and full words. 

(5.) Tbe CoDKx SnfAi was a very correct copy of the 
PiBBCs^eiich, chwracterized by some variation in the accents, 
ta whidi respect it differed from ^ preceding exemplar.* 

Lastly, to thisperiod may be referred the division of the 
tail of the Old Testament into chapters by cardinal Hugo 
ie Ssfto Yictore, wlib died in 1360, of which an account is 
fjmm m sect. iiL $ 1. of this chapter. 

nr. HurroRT or thk HkbucwTkxt from thk Invkntion 
wna Abt or Printiko to out own Timk. 

thwtlj after the invention of the art of printing, the He- 
bw Seriptores were committed to the press; at first in de- 



J portions, and afterwards the entire Bible. 
Pearliest printed portion was the book of Psalms, with 
ifo ennentary of rabbi Kimchi : it appeared in 1477, with- 
OTt asf indication of the place where it was printed. In 
14B^ tie Pentateuch was published at Bologna : at Soocino, 
the fecmer and latter prophets were accurately printed in 
IftS 06, in two volumes folio, with the commentary of 
KioKhi ; in 1487, the Book of Psalms, with the commentaiy 
«f Kioiclil, and the remainder of the HagioCTapha, appeared 
* Naples in two volumes /o^ according to Jahn, but m two 



I quarto according to pe Rossi, with the commenta- 

nes c€ rabbi Immanuel on the Proverbs, of Ben Gershom on 
fte boc4L of Job, and of Kimchi on the remaining books. 

■ WdMB, Prote. Tiil. f 29. Cappel, CrUIca 0«cn, lib. iii. c. 18. Bauer, 
CMfc»Sckpprm--125. 

«WtiiMiCFi9ef.TtiLH8-n. Kenaieott, IMsi. Gen. U65, 56. Bauer, 



The most anoieot edition of the entire Hebrew Scriptures 
was printed at Soncino, in 1488 : it was followed in that 
printed at Brescia in 1494. In 1503—1517 the Compluten- 
sian Polyglott was printed at Alcala or Complutum in Spain. 
The Hebrew text is printed after manuscripts, with the vowel 
points, but without accente. The Hebrew text of this Poly- 
glott b followed, 1. In the Antwerp Polyglott printed in 1569 
—1572 ; 2. In the Paris Polyglott printed in 1629—1645 at 
the expense of M. Le Jay ; ana, 3. In the London Polyglott 
edited oy Bishop Walton in 1657.' Two celebrated editions 
were executed oy Cornelius and Daniel Bomberg, with the 
Targums and Rabbinical Commentaries ; — the firet in 1518, 
under the care of Felix Pratensis, a converted Jew ; and the 
second in 1525-26, under the care of Jacob Ben Chaim. 

The Brescian edition of 1494, the Complutensian, finished 
in 1517, and the second Bomberg edition of 1525-26, are the 
three standard texte, after which all subsequent impressions 
have been printed.^ A bibliographical and critical account 
of the principal editions of the Hebrew Scriptures is given 
in the BiBuooRAPHiCAL Appeitdix to the second volume. 
Part I. Chap. I- Sect I. 

$ 9. HISTOBV AND OONOmON OF THB SABtARrTAN PBlfTA- 
TCUOH. 

L Ori^n o/ the Samaritant^ — IL Account of the Samantan 
Pentateuch, — IIL Variations of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
from the Hebrew* — IV. Vertiono of the Samaritan PentO' 
teuch. 

I. Orioin or THi Samakitans. 

The Samaritans being generally considered as a Jewish 
sect, the specification ortheir tenete properly belongs to the 
second volume of this work. At present it will l>e suffi- 
cient to remark that they were descended from an intermix- 
ture of the ten tribes with the Gentile nations. This origin 
rendered them odious to the Jews, who refused to acknow- 
ledge them as Jewish citizens, or to permit them to assist 
in rebuilding the Temple, after their return firom the Babylo- 
nish captivity. In consequence of this rejection, as well as 
of other causes of dissension, the Samaritans erected a tmn- 
ple on Mount Gerizim, and instituted sacrifices according to 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. Hence arose tiiat in- 
veterate scnism and enmity between the two nations, so fre* 
qnently mentioned or alluded to in the New Testament. 
The Samaritans (who still exist, but are greatiy reduced in 
numbers) reject all the sacred books of the Jews except the 
PsKTATiucH, or fivo books of Moses. Of this they preserve 
copies in the ancient Hebrew characters ; which, as there has 
been no friendly intercourse between them and the Jews 
since the Babylonish captivity, there can be no doubt wem 
the same that were in use before that event, though subject 
to such variations as will always be occasioned by fieanei|^ 
transcribing. And so inconsiderable are the variations from 
our present copies (which were those of the Jews), that by 
this means we have a proof that those important books have 
been preserved uncorrunted fbr the space of neariy three 
thousand years, so as to leave no room to doubt that tney are 
the same which were actually written by Moses. 

n. Account of thi Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Although the Samaritan Pentateuch was known to and 
cited by Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gasa, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Jerome, Syncellus, and other ancient 
fathera, yet it afterwards fell into oblivion for upwards of a 
thousand years, so that its very existence began to be ques- 
tioned. Joseph Scaliger was the first who excited the atten- 
tion of learned men to this valuable relic of antiquity ; and 
M. Peiresc procured a copy from Eg3rp*» ^^ich» together with 
the ship Aat brought it, was unfortunately captured by pi- 
rates. More successful was the venerable Archbishop Usher, 
who procured six copies from the East; and from anothet 
copy, purchased by Pietro della Valle for M. de Sancy (then 
ambassador from France to Constantinople, and afterwards 
Archbishop of St. Maloes), Father Morinus printed the Ssr 
maritan Pentateuch, for the first time, in the Paris Polyglott. 
This was afterwards reprinted in the London Polyglott^ by 
Bbhop Walton, who corrected it from three manuscripts 
which had formerly belonged to Archbishop Usher. A neat 
edition of this Pentateuch, in Hebrew characters, was edited 
by Dr. Blayney, in octavo, Oxford, 1790. 

• See a bibliofraphical Account oftbe Polyglott edUonsofihe Bible in ths 
Appendix to the second rolume, part L chap, i.jtect. It. . „_ _ .^ 

• Jahn et Ackennann, IntroducUo ad Ubroa Vet Fad. § 112. Baner, «M 
tlea Sacra, pp. 229-01 
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UL Variations of the Samabitan Pentateuch from 
THE Hebrew. 

The celebrated critic, Le Clerc,^ has instituted a minute 
comparison of the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Hebrew 
cxt; and has, with much accuracy and labour, collected 
hose passages in which he is of opinion that the former is 
more or less correct than the latter. For instance, — 

1. The Samaritan text appear$ to be more correct than the 
ffebrev, in Gen. iL 4. vii. 2. zix. 19. zx. 3. xxiii. 16. xziv. 14. 
xlix. 10, 11. I. 26. Exod. L 2. It. 2. 

2. It is expressed more conformably to analogy, in Gren. 
xxxi. 39. XXXV. 26. xxxviL 17. xlL 84. 48. xlviL 8. Deut 
xxxiL 5. 

3. // has glosses and additions in Gen. xxix. 15. xxx. 36. 
xlL 16. Exod. viL 18. riii. 23. ix. 6. xxi. 20. xxiL 6. xxiiL 10. 
ixiii. 9. Lev. L 10. xviL 4. Deut v. 21. 

4. // appears to have been altered by a critical hand, in 
Gen. ii. 2. iv. 10. ix. 5. x. 19. xi. 21. xviii. 3. xix. 12. xx. 16. 
xxiv. 38. 55. XXXV. 7. xxxvL 6. xlL 50. Exod. i. 5. xiii. 6. xv. 
5. Num. xxiL 32. 

5. It is more full than the Hebrew text, in Gen. v. 8. xi. 31. 
xix. 9. xxvii. 34. xxxix. 4. xliii 25. Exod. xiL 40. xl. 17. 
Num. iv. 14. Deut xx. 16. 

6. It is defective in Gen. xx. 16. and xxv. 14. 

It agrees with the Septuagint version in Gen. iv. 8. xix. 12. 
XX J 6, xxiii. 2. xxiv. 55. 62. ixtL 18. xxix. 27. xxxv. 29. 
xxxix. 8. xli. 16. 43. xliiL 26. xlix. 26. Exod. viiL 3. and in 
many other passages. Though, 

Jl. It sometimes varies from the Septuagint, as in Gen. L 7. 
V. 29. viiL 3. 7. xlix. 22. Num. xxiL 4. 

The differences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pen- 
tateuchs may be accounted for, by the usual sources of 
various readings, tIz. the negligence of copyists, introduction 
of flosses from the margin into the text, the confounding of 
similar letters, the transposition of letters, the addition of ex- 
planatory words, &c. The Samaritan Pentateuch, however, 
IS of great use and authority in establishing correct readings : 
in many instances it agrees remarkably with the Greek Sep- 
tuagint, and it contains numerous and excellent various lec- 
tions, which are in every respect preferable to the received 
Masoretio readings, and are' mrther confirmed by the agree- 
ment of other ancient versions. 

The most material variations between the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and the Hebrew, which affect the authority of the 
former, occur, first, in the prolongation of the patriarchal 
generations; and, secondly, in the alteration of Ebal into 
Gerizim (Deut xxvii.), in order to support their separation 
from the Jews. The chronology of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch has been satisfactorily vindicated by the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, whose arguments, however, will not admit of abridg- 
ment ;2 and with regard to the charge of altering the Penta- 
teuch, it has been shown by Dr. Kennicott, from a considera- 
tion of the character of the Samaritans, their known reverence 
for the law, our Lord's silence on the subject in his memora- 
ble conversation with the woman of Samaria, and from vari- 
ous other topics ; that what almost all biblical critics have 
hitherto considered as a wilful corruption by the Samaritans, 
is in all probability the true reading, and that the corruption 
is to be charged on the Jews themselves. In judging tnere- 
fore of the genuineness of a reading, we are not to declare 
absolutely for one of these Pentateucns against the other, but 
to prefer the true readings in both. "One ancient copy," 
Dr. Kennicott remarks, with equal truth and justice, " has 
been received from the Jews, and we are truly thankful 
for it: another ancient copy is offered by the Samaritans; 
let us ^ankfuUy accept that likewise. Both have been ofien 
transcribed ; both therefore may contain errors. They differ 
in many instances, therefore the errors must be many. Let 
the two parties be heard virithout prejudice; let their evi- 
dences be weighed with impartiality; and let the genuine 
words of Moses be ascertained by their joint assistance. 
Let the variations of all the manuscripts on each side be 
carefrdly collected ; and then critically examined by the con- 
text ana ^e ancient versions. If the Samaritan copy should 
be found in some places to correct the Hebrew, yet will the 
Hebrew cojpj in other places correct the Samaritan. Each 
copy therefore is invaluable ; each copy therefore demands 

I Commeat in PeotAteuch, Index, ii. See also some additionn) observn- 
Ikmo on the differences between the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentatcuchs, 
in Dr. Kennicott'8 Remarks on Select Passages in the Old Testament, pp. 

• Analysis of Chronology, vol I pp. 80. et seg. 4to. edition. 



OUT pious Teneration, and attentive Study. The Pentateuch 
will never be understood perfectly, till we admit the au^o- 

rity of BOTH."* 

IV. Versions or the SAMxmTAN Pentateuch. 

Of the Samaritan Pentateuch two versions are extant; one 
in the proper Samaritan dialect, which is usually termed the 
Samaritan Version, and another in Arabic. 

1. The Samaritan version was made in Samaritan charac 
ters, from the Hebrseo-Samaritan text into the Samaritan 
dialect, which is intermediate between the Hebrew and the 
Aramaean languages. This version is of great antiquity, 
having been made at least before the time of Origen, that le, 
early in Uie second century. The autlior of the Samaritan 
version is unknown, but he has in general adhered very 
closely and faithfuUy to the original t^xt; so that this ver- 
sion is almost exactly the counterpart of the original Hebrew- 
Samaritan codex, with all its various readings. This shows, 
in a degree really surprising, how very carefully and accu- 
rately the Hebrew Pentateuch has been copied and preserved 
by the Samaritans, from the ancient times in which theii 
version was made.^ 

2. The Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch is 
also extant in Samaritan characters, and was executed by 
Abu Said, a. d. 1070, in order to supplant the Arabic trans- 
lation of the Jewish rabbi, Saadia Gaon, which had till that 
time been in use among tihe Samaritans. Abu Said has very 
closely followed the Samaritan Pentateuch, whose readings 
he expresses, even where the latter differs from the Hebrew 
text : in some instances, however, both Bishop Walton and 
Bauer have remarked, that he has borrowed from the Arabic 
version of Saadia. On account of the paucity of manuscripts 
of the original Samaritan Pentateuch, ^auer thinks tlus ver- 
sion will be found of great use in correcting its text. Some 
specimens of it have been published by Dr. Durell in the 
" Hebrew Text of the Parallel Prophecies of Jacob relating 
to the Twelve Tribes," &c. (Oxford, 1763, 4to.) and before 
him by Castell in the fourth volume of the London Poly- 

flott; also by Hwiid, at Rome, in 1780, in 8vo., and bv 
^aulus, at Jena, in 1789, in 8vo.^ 



SECTION n. 

history and condition of the text of the new testament. 

Account of the different families, recensions, or editions ej 
manuscripts of the JSTew Testament; and of the systems, I. 
Of Bengel—lh Of Gnesbach,—m. Of AnchaeUs.-^lX . 
OfMatthmi.'-y. Of prolan.— Yl, Qf Iltig.^Wi. Of Eich- 
horn, — Vni. Of Scholz ; — Analysis of it, with remarks. — 
IX. On the Foedus cum Grxcis, or coincidence between 
many Greek manuscripts and the Latin version. 

The total number of manuscripts of the New Testament 
(whether they have been transmitted to us entire or in frag- 
ments), whicn are known to have been hiUierto who'ly or 
partially collated, amounts, according to Professor Scholz's 
enumeration, to six hundred and sevens-four. The result 
of the collation of these manuscripts and of the ancient ver- 
sions, together with the quotations of the New Testanient^ 
occurring in the writing of the earljrIChristian fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers, has led many eminent critics to con- 
clude that certain manuscripts have an affinity to each other, 
and that their text is distinguished from Uiat of others by 
characteristic marks; and, afler diligently comparing the 
quotations from the New Testament in the writings of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and of Origen* with those made by Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, they have deduced the inference, that, 
so early as the third century, there were in existence t\vo 
families^ recensions, or editions of manuscripts,' or, in other 

• Kennicott, Diss. ii. pp. 20—166. 

« North American Review, New Series, vol. xxi. p. 313. 

• Bp. Walton, Proleg. c. xi. ** 10—21. np. 627— S63. Carpxov. Critica Bss- 
era, pp. 586—620. Leusden, Pbilplogus Hebrsua, pp. 69-67. Bauer. Ori- 
tica Sacra, pp. ^5—336. Muntinghe, Expoiitio Critices Veteris Fa9itei-i« 
pp. 148, 149. 

• In tlie second volume of Griesbach's Symbols Critics (pp. 229 — G30l> 
there is a laborioiw collation of the quotations from the New Testament, 
made by Origen and Clement of Alexandria, with the Vulgate or couunon 
Greek text. 

T Bengel expressed this relationship or affinity between manuscripts bv 
the icraxfamUu. fintrod. ad Criain N. T. §127—30.) Scmler (Apparatus 
a«l Liberalem Nov! Teslamenti Interpretation em, p 45.) and Grir«bach 
(Symbols Oitice, torn. i. p. cxviiL) use the teim reeensio, ree^mmom^ that 
is edition^ which last term is adopted by BflchacOs, vol. ii. p. I'*3. 
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wmds, two enttielj different texts of the New Testament. 

A similar arrangement of texts is now known to exist in the 

oannsenpts of profime authors. Professor Heyne, for in- 

slHkoe, detected two distinct families of manuscripts of 

Vii]g]l*8 works, at least in the ^neid, yiz. one, the Apronian, 

wlneh 18 found in the Codex Mediceus : and another, differ- 

isg firam this, which is found in the ceiehrated Codex Yati- 

eanns. No. 3867.^ In like manner, M. Gerhard discoyered, 

In tliirtecn nuinuscriDts of ApoUonius, very numerous yarious 

readings of snch ac oifferent character, as leave no douht of 

dioe having^been two recensions of the text of that writer.' 

Midiaelia has d)serred that, as different countries bad 

fifeent TersioDS according to their respective languages, 

thai manuacripts naturally resembled their respective ver- 

aoDB, as these Tersions, generally speaking, were made from 

wmk manuaeripts as were in common use. Eight different 

mteDS of recensions or editions have been proposed by 

Dei^ Griesbaeh, Michaelis, Matthm, Nolan, Hug, Eich- 

Wyn, aoid Scholz. 

L Aitfae reenlt of his researches conceminflr the Greek 

mot flf the New Testament, Bcnokl establishea two recen- 

mm or (as he termed them) families, viz. the African and 

pintle. Of the African family he considers the Alex- 

ddBB mamiscript, which is descnbed in a subsequent sec- 

im, at alinoet the sole representative, nearly all the African 

J6S. having been entirely destroyed. Witn this agree the 

fifaiopie, Cfoptic, and ancient I^tin versions. The other 

■enseripta ne regards as witnesses of the Asiatic family. 

ieeofding to Bengel, a reading of the African family is 

alvm ancient, though not always genuine : while the Asiatic 

frsdly, though numerous, are ofvery little weight, especi^ly 

-^— I d»ey are not supported by any ancient version, though 

^mes a manuscript of the Asiatic family supplies an 

I in a manuscript of the African family. And he was 

sf ofimion, that the agreement of several, or certainly of 

ie nincipal, witnesses of each family, is a strong criterion 

rfm jeenuineness of a reading.' 

XL The basis of Dr. Grissbach*s system is, the division 
of ^ Greek manuscripts of the New Testament into three 
doHB, each of which is considered as an independent wit- 
BHi fir the yaiious readings which it contains. The value 
if a leading, so far as manuscript authority is regarded, is 
dsdded by Griesbaeh, not according to the individual manu- 
" ; in which it is found, but according to the number of 
I by which it is supported. The classes under which 



he ananges all the Greek manuscripts are the following ; 
fix. 1. Inie Alexandrine; 9. The Occidental or Western; 
mi, 3. The Byzantine or Oriental. To each of these is 
Siyen the appellation of reeeniUm or edition, as we commonly 
say (^printed books. 

1. The first class, or ALBXANDaun Rkcension, which is 
aho eaDed the EoYPTiAif Recension, comprises those manu- 
scripts, which, in remaikable and characteristic readings, 
agree with the quotations of the early Alexandrine writws, 
aeularly Origen and Clement of Alexandria. After them, 
recension was adopted by the Eg]rptian Greeks : with 
itdso coincides the Coptic version. 

3. The GcciDKiiTAL or Western Recension is that which 
VIS adopted by the Christians of Africa (especially by 
TWtoIlian and Cyprian), Italy, Gaul, and the west of Europe 
iBBerally. Witn this recension sometimes coincide tne 
BbUdic version, made in the fourth century, the Syriac rer- 
aoa of Jerusalem, and the readings in the margm of the 
8yi»-Philozeiiian version; as also the Ante-Hieronymian 
mM Latin versions, which were in use before the Vulgate 



pnlaeularh 
■is receni 



ITbe BTZAimNE or Oriental Recension or edition, 
'as in general use at Constantinople, after that city 
the capital and metropolitan see of the eastern 

llh tfiis edition are closely allied those of the neigh- 

— pnmnees, whose inhabitants were subject to the 

jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople.^ 

adrerted to MHoe orthofraphical pecuUaritiea, which 
the two fcmiltea of ViifiU«i muiuaerlpts, Uias ■tales his 

:—'* Deduzit oOs sedola obserratio taadem eo, at onmlno 

fcmiiJM, ssltem in JSneide deprehenderemus, alteram Apro- 



ifuitul 



■ejne. 



aiBMB, WcwJ^Tin anctors ; alteram ab eo drrersam, in qua princeps est Ro- 
m— sli t ▼jticanos." Viifilii Opera, i C. G. HeTne. vol. t. p. 909. Edl. 
dsianiB,Upric,180a 
• ts^OBc«Apolloiii«i». SerlpsitEdvardiisOerhArdp.40..IJp8iiB.i816. 
i Apparatiu Critlcas ad Norum Testamenttim, p. 426. TObio- 

J MBDarks. Umt the freateH nmnber of mannscrlpta written oo 
»«• etUsnily of die Qfxantlne editioo ; and be thinks II pro- 



The readings of the Byzantine lecension are &oee whish 
are most commonly found in the Kom Eji/o^«, or printed Till* 
gate Greek text, and are also most numerous in the existing 
manuscripts which correspond to it Griesbaeh reckons 
u}>ward8 of one hundred manuscripts of Uiis class, which 
minutely harmonize with each other. On account y( the 
many alterations, that were unavoidably made in the long 
interval between the fourth and fifteenth centuries, Michaelis 
proposes to divide the Byzantine edition into ancient ana 
modem ; but he does not specify any criteria by which we 
can determine the boundaries between these two classes. 
The Byzantine text is found in the four Gospels of the 
Alexanarian manuscript : it was the original of the Sclavonio 
or old Russian version, and was cited by Chrysostom and 
Theophylact bishop of Bulgaria. 

Most of the manuscripts now extant exhibit one of the 
texts above described ; some are composed of two or three 
recensions. No individual manuscript preserves any recen- 
sion in a pure state ; but manuscripts are said to be of the 
Alexandrian or Western recension, as the appropriate read- 
ings of each preponderate. The margins of these manu- 
scripts, as weVl as those of the Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahidic, 
and Syro-Philoxenian versions, and the Syriac version of 
Jerusalem, contain the Alexandrian variations for the Western 
readinors, or vice versa ; and some Bjzantine manuscripts 
have &e Alexandrian or Western various lections in their 
margins. Each of these recensions has characteristics 
peculiar to it«elf. The Occidental or Western preserves 
narsh readings, Hebraisms, and solecisms, which the Alex- 
andrine has exchanged for readings more conformable to classic 
usage. The W^estem is characterized by readines calculated 
to relieve the text from difficulties, and to clear Sie sense : it 
frequently adds supplements to the passages addut^ed from 
the Old Testament; and omits words that appear to be 
either repugnant to the context or to other pascnges, or to 
render the meaning obscure. The Alexandnne is tree from 
the interpretations and transpositions of the Western recen- 
sions. An explanatory reading is therefore suspicious in 
the Western recension, and a classical one in the Alexan- 
drine. The Byzantine or Constantinopolitan recension (ac- 
cording to Griesbach's system) preserves the Gieek idiom 
still purer than the Alexandrine, and resembles the Western 
in its use of copious and explanatory readings. It is like- 
wise mixed, throughout, with the readings of the other 
recensions.* 

Although Dr. Griesbaeh has defended his classification 
of the documents of the text of the New Testament virith great 
ingenuity and learning, yet it is liable to doubts which are 
not to be despised, independently of the attacks which haye 
been made on his theory of recensions by &e authors of 
other recensions, of which an account is given in the follow- 
ing pages. • 

1. In the first place, what he has ur^ concerning the 
orijarin of each recension is destitute of foundation, and the 
existence of three texts has never been proved analytically.* 

9. The peculiar character of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, which is followed by the Peschito or old Syriac von 
sion, cannot be well accounted for according to Crnesbach's 
doctrine. 

For this version (which was most probably executed eariy in 
the second eenttuy if not at the close of the first, — certainly 
before the middle of the third century) oAen exhibits readings 
of such a nature as, according to Griesbach's theory, belonged 
to Uie Western text, although at that time there was no inter- 
course between the Syriac imd the Western churches. He there- 
fore concludes that the original text of this version underwent 
not a few alterationfl at various times : although at that time 
then was no twofold recension extant of the text which was 

bable that ahnoet all the Moscow manoacripta, of which M. Matth^i has 
siren extracts, belong to this edition. As the valuable manuscripts collected 
By the late Profoasor Carlvle were obtained In dyria, Constantinople, and 
the lalanda of the Levant, It Is probable, whenever they *hnft be collated, 
that they wUl be found to coincide with the Byzantine recension. The8» 
manuscripts are preserved In the Arcbiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, and 
are descnbed in a subsequent section. 

i MiehaeUa, vol ii. pp. 163— 177. Griesbach's Symbols) Critics, torn. L 
pp. cxvH.— cuii. czzzvli. etvii.— dziv. torn. ii. pp. 132—148 Griesbaeh^ 
edit, of the New Teat vol. i. Proleg. pp. budiL— Luud. edit Hain, 1796. 

• This fkct has been ahowo at length, after a very minute examinaiioo of 
Orieabaoh'a data, by the Rev. Dr. Laarence (now archbishop of Casbel) li 
his Remartcs on the Claasiflcatlon of Manascripts adopted by Griesbaeh la 
his edition of the New Testament (8vo. Oxford 1814.) For learned and •!»• 
borate analyses of Dr. Laurence's work see the KclecticRevlewSw 1611^ 
vol It. N. B. pp. 1-23. 178-189.. and paxticolarly the British Crftte 
1814, VOL L N. & pp. 173-192. 89i-31S. 401-428 
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followed by the Syriac ▼ersion, and by (he old italic version, by 
(he aid of which ihe text of the New Testament was published 
in the west A similar difBculty attends the Coptico-Sahidic 
yeisicni, which Grieebach refers to the Western recension ; there 
bemg no union between the Christian congregations of Upper 
Egypt who used that version, and the Western church. 

3. Lastly, ^ose who have been desirous of arranging 
manuscripts, versions, and the writings of th^ fathers, accu- 
rately, aooordinffto various recensions, are pn«sed with this 
difficulty, viz. : That not one of those documents for ^e text 
of the New Testament, which are really ancient, exhibits 
any such pure and entire recension.^ 

But though Dr. Griesbach's theory of recensions has been 
thus shaken— not to say subverted — yet his critical labours 
will not eease to possess hish claims to the grateful attention 
of erery student of sacred Utereture. 

As a general and correct index to the great body of Greek 
manuscnpts, so far as they had then been collated, they are 
an invaluable treasure to the scholar, and a necessary acqui- 
sition to the divine, but especially to those who may not be 
able to procure the more copious critical Edition of the New 
Testament edited by Dr. Scholz : at the same time, his col- 
lection of various readings is admirably calculated to satidy 
mat minds on a point of the hifi^hest moment, — the intesri^ 
of the Christian Records. Through the long intenred of 
seventeen hundred years, — amidst the collision of parties, — 
the opposition of enemies,-*and the desolations of time,-^ 
they remain the same as holy men read them in the primi- 
tive ages of Christianity. A very minute examination of 
manuscripts, versions, and fathers, proves the inviolability of 
the Christian Scriptures. ^' They all coincide in exhibiting 
the same Gospels, Acts, and Epistles ; and, among all ^e 
eopies of them which l^ve been preserved, there is not one 
which dissents from the rest either in the doctrines or precepts, 
which constitute Christianity. They aix contain the same 
doctrines and precepts. For the knowledge of this fact, we 
are indebted to sucn men as Griesbaoh, whose zealous and 
persevering labours to put us in possession of it entitle them 
to our grateful remembrance. To the superficial, and to the 
novice iq theology, the long periods of life, and the patient 
investigation, which have &en applied to critical investiga- 
tion, may appear as mere waste, or, at the best, as only 
amusing employment : but to the serious inquirer, who, from 
his own conviction, can declare that he is not following cun- 
i&igly devised fables, the time, the talents, and the learning 
which have been devoted to critical collation will be accounted 
as well expended, for the result which they have accomplished. 
The rail thedogian is satisfied, from his own examination, 
that the aocanralation of many thousands of various read- 
ings, obtained at the expense of immense critical labour, 
does not affect a single sentiment in the whole New Testa- 
ment. And thus is criticism — ^which some despise and 
others neglect— found to be one of those undecaying columns, 
by which the imperishable structure of Chnstian truth is 
supported."' 

IIL According to Michailis, there have existed four 

Srineipal recensions, viz. 1. The Alexandrine; 2. TheOcci- 
ental; and, 3. The Byzantine as proposed by Griesbach ; 
in addition to which, as the old Syriac version differs from 
them, Michaelis has instituted a fourth, which he terms Uie 
Edessene EDmoN : it comprehends the special Asiatic in- 
struments, as they were termed by Griesbach, or those 
Manuscripts from which that version was made. Of tljis 
edition no manuscripts are extant ; a circumstance for which 
Michaelis accounts, by the eariy prejudice of the Syrian 
literati in favour of whatever was Grecian, and also by the 
wars that devastated the East for many ages subsequent to 
the fifth century. But, by some accident, which is difficult 
to be explained, manuscripts are found m the west of Europe, 
accompanied even with a Latin translation, such as the Codex 
Beze, which so eminently coincide with the Old Syriac 
version, that their affinity is indisputable. Although, ac- 
cording to this theory, the readings of the Occidental, Alex- 
andrine, and Edessene editions sometimes differ, yet they 
very freauently harmonize with each other. This coinci- 
dence Michaelis ascribes to their high antiquity, as the old- 
est manuscripts extant belon^f to one of these editions, and 

> SchoCt, iMCQKe in Nomm Paedas, pp. 66a-MS. Some wekhtr objec- 
'ions against Griesbach's theory of recensions wiU be found in Dr. Scholz's 
t-Tolegomena to his third edition ofOriesbach's Greek Testament, toL i.pp. 
\xjui.— xxzT. and in Dr. Gabler's pre&ce to the second ▼olnnie of Gner 
tiach's Opuscula Academica, pp. it.— ijt 

• Eclectic Reriew, toL ▼. part i. p. 189 



the translations themse ves are aneient A reading confinned 
by three of diefkn is supposed to be of the Tery h^^iest 
authority ; yet the true r^ing may sometimes be Kmndonly 
in the fourth.' 

IV. Totally disregarding Griesbach^s system of reeensions. 
Professor MxTTHiEi altogether denied the existence of any 
anciently executed recensions of the Greek Testammt. Id 
order to judge accurately of its text, he proposed to divide 
the existing manuscripts into, 1. Codices Textiis Perpetui, 
that is, those which are not accompanied by Scholia or Com- 
mentaries : these he considered to oe preferable to all otfiefs, 
because they exhibit a purer text 2. LedioffutrieB^ ox mana- 
scripts containing the sections of tiie New Testament- read 
in the service of the church, which exhibit, more frequently 
than the first class, a text interpolated from conmientaries. 
3. Manuscnpts of a mixed description^ having scholia and in- 
terpretations written in the mar^n, and w^ch are for*thr 
most part interpolated. Matthsi was of opinion &at xha 
manuscripts of the New Testament which he found at Mos- 
cow, and which were very diligently collated by him, are 
preferable to all others. As these manuscripts came origi- 
nally from Mount Athos, and other parts of^ the Greek em- 
pire, and as the Russian church is a daughter of the Greek 
church, those manuscripts consequently contain what Ories- 
bach has called the Bi/zantine Text; which Matthaei admits 
to be the only authentic fext, excluding the Alexandrine and 
Western recensions, and also reiecti^ all quotations from 
the fathers of the Greek church. To the class of manoscripia 
to which the Codex Bezae, the Codex Claromontanos, and 
others of high antiquity, belong, he gave, in Uie preface to 
his edition of Saint Jennys Gospel, the appellatioa of EdMo 
Scurrilis, nor did he apply softer epithets to those critics who 
ventured to defend such manuscripts. 

V. The Rev. Dr. Nolan's system of recension is de- 
veloped in his " Inquiry into the Integrity of the Greek F«A 

received Text of the New Testament^ (London, 1815, 



gate or 
8vo.) 



That integrity he has confessedly established by a 



series of proofs and connected arguments, the most deeisive 
that can oe reasonably desired or expected; but as these 
occupy nearly six hundred closely printed p^^ the limits 
of this section necessarily restrict us to the followmg concise" 
notice of his elaborate system, of the existence of whkh 
the continental critics appear to be entirely ignorant. 

It has been an opinion as early as the times of Bishop 
Walton, that the purest text of the Scripture canon had-been 
preserved at Alexandria ; the libraries of that city baviso 
been celebrated from an early period for their correct and 
splendid copies. From the identity of any MS. in its pe- 
culiar readings, vnth the Scripture quotations of Origen,whc 
presided in Uie catechetical school of Alexandria, a strong 
presumption arises that it contains the Alexandrine recen- 
sion : tne supposition being natural, that Origen drew his 
qaotations from the copies generally prevalent in his native 
country. This, as we have seen, was the basis ti Di. 
Griesbach's system of recensions : accoidingly, he aaeribes 
the highest rank to the manuscripts of Sie Alexandrine 
class, uie authority of a few of which in his estimatio>n oat- 
weighs that of a multitude of the Byzantine. The pecolmr 
reamngs, which be selects from the manuscripts of this class, 
he confirms by a variety of collateral testimony, principally 
drawn from the quotations of the ancient fatners ana the 
versions made in the primitive ages. To tiie authority of 
Origen, however, he ascribes a paramount weight, taking it 
as tne standard by which his collateral testimony is to be 
estimated; and using their evidence merely to support his 
testimony, or to supply it when it is deficient The read- 
ings which he supports by this weight of testimony, he coo- 
sidera genuine ; and, introducing a number of them into the 
sacred page, he has thus fonuM his corrected text of the 
New Testament. The necessary result of this process, as 
obviously proving the existence of a great number ot spuri- 
ous readings, has been that of shaking the authority or the 
authorized JBnglish veraion, together with the foundation oo 
which it rests. 

In combating the conclusions of Griesbach, Dr. Nolan 
argues, from the inconstancy of Origen's ouotatioos, that no 
certain conclusion can be dedaced Trom nis testimony : he 
infers from the history of Origen, who principally wrote and 

• Shoell, Hift de la Litt^ratare Or^cque, torn. iL p. 136. Biabep Marsb'* 
Lectures, part U. p. 30. Schott, Isacof o in NoTom Ptedoa. p. 070. 

« Tliere laa eoptoua analyda of inia worlc ki rhe Britiah Cntic (N< 8.^ vol 
▼. pp. 1— M., from which, and from the wotfc JtoeU^ the priiwil aocie« ^ 
Pr. Nolan't ayatem of rtceuioiia tsderhrad. 
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vri»llrii«dmPileBtiiie,tint^lac(,qiiol8d by Oist noieiit 
HlhiSr, was isthfiT the PalMtiDe tiini the Alexandrine; and 
ht prores, tnHb. Ae express testimonj of 8aint Jerome, that 
Ahb text^ef Oiijgen wbm really adopted in Paleetine, while 
teft (rf* Hesrehtas was adopted at Aleocandria. 

Haviag- Jabs opened the qnestion, and set it upon the 

Dfoader groond assumed by those critics, who connrm the 

readingB of the Alexandrine text, by the coinoidenee of the 

aeieat Teislons of the Oriental andWestem chnrehes ; Dr. 

Notan eomlMitB this method, proposed for investigating the 

miUBe texts, in two modes. He first shows that a coinci- 

oenee between the Western and Oriental churches does not 

■eeessarily proye the antiquity of the text which they mutu- 

sQy support; as the yersions of the former chureh were cor^ 

reeled, aner the textt of the latter, by Jerome and Cassiodo- 

nis, who may haye thus created the coincidence, which is 

^itoiss aj»roof of the genuine reading. • In the next place, 

aeisSen, mtn the preyalenoe of a text published by Euse- 

\km d (^esarea, and from the comparatnrely late jperiod at 

nhich il» Oriental yersions were formed, that their general 

ri n ft f y'—^*^ may be traced to the influence of EoMbius's 

•fitHB. lliis position he estabUshes, by a proof deduced 

fioB Ike seneral preyalenoe of Eusebius's sebtions and 

CBflH in &e GrreeK MSS. and ancient yersions, and by a 

]R«iptioa deriy^ from Uie agreemente of those texte and 

mioes with each other, in omitting seyeral passages con- 

taed in tibte Vulgate Greek, which were at yarianoe with 

Enebius's peculiar opinions.^ And haying thus established 

^ geneial influence oi Eusebius's text, he concludes against 

4i at^tltty of the critical principles on which the German 

Biiics haye uodertaken the correction of the Greek Vulsate. 

The material obstecles being thus removed to the establish- 

Bent of his plan. Dr. Nolan next proceeds to inyeetigate the 

£Sefeot classes of text which exist in the Greek manu- 

seiipta. Haying briefly considered the Scripture quotetions 

ik m fathers, and shown that they afford no adequate crite- 

nn fiH* reducing the text into classes, he proceeds to the 

c oMi fa at ion of the ancient translations, and after an exami- 

wngt of the Orientel vereions, more particularly of Ae 

Satifie, he comes to the conclusion, that no yersion but the 

iam can be taken as a safe guide in ascertaining the genu- 

■e text Q^ Scripture. This point being premised, the author 

wp the foundation of his scheme of classification, in the 

fettowing observations : — 

**' fai proceeding to estimate the testimony which the Latin 
teaaslation beare to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary 
t& pmnise, that this translation exhibite three varieties :— as 
eonected by Saint Jerome, at the desire of Pope Damasus, 
ad preserved in the Vulgate; as corrected by Eusebius of 
Vereeli, at the desire of rope Julius, and preserved in the 
G^sx VeTcellensis ; and as existing previously to the cor- 
netlons of both, and preserved, as I conceive, in the Codex 
finxiamis. T^e firet of tiiese three editions of the Italic 
laoaiation is too well known to need any description ; both 
ike last are contained in beautiful manuscripts, preserved at 
Teneeli, and at Brescia, in Italy. The curious and expensive 
■Moaer in which at least the ratter of these manuscripts is 
ene^ed, as written on purple vellum in silver characters, 
trodd of itself contain no inconclusive proof of its great 
Miqaity; such having been the form in which the most 
es teemed works were executed in the times of Eusebius, 
Cbj^ostom, and Jerome. The former is ascribed^ by im- 
■■■(11 1 111 tradition, to Eusebius Veroellensis, the friend of 
Vtft JqHiis and Saint Athanasius, and, as supposed to have 
Wft written with his own hand, is deposited among the 
ifc» which are preserved, with a degree of superstitious 
wmmot, in ihe author's chureh at\^rceli in Piedmont. 
%4ne three editions of the translation, we mi^ht natarally 
fl^Nlto acquire some insight into the varieties of the 
sc||M; and this expectation is fully justified on experi- 
m. The latter, not less than the former, is capable of 
^atig #Mxibated into three kinds ; each of which possesses 
an sztraordinary coincidence wiUi one of a correspondent 
Usdy in title translation. In a word, the Greek manuscripte 
Wecmble of beinjg divided into three principal classes, one 
4f windi agrees with the Italic translation contained in the 
J^imia manuscript; another with that contained in the 
Vsneli manuscript ; and a third with that contained in the 



iilbe eaone of this discassion, Dr. Noloii assigns Tarioos reasons for 
te««Hrtoii of the IbBowinc remaricable passasea, Mark zvl. 9— 20i Joho 
m V- U. : nd for the peculiar readlnca of the following celebrated texts, 
letomSL 111m. UL 1& 1 John t. 7. Sec his Inquiry, pp. 3&-41. 
• W s lm' nhMmiiy. pp 9B-61 



SpeeiMens 6f the aatore and doisom of the ooiaeidsiies 
of these three classes are annearod by Dr. Nolan, in sepaitto 
columns, from which (he four following examples are se- 
lected. He has prefixed the readings of £i received text and 
authcmzed English yersion (from Matt. v. 88. 41. and 44.)* 
in order to evince their coincidence with that text, to which 
the preference apneais to be due, on account of ita conformity 
to the Italic tianslatioB contained in the Codex Bvixianus. 

88. new e^^rrat torn oSwnc Bee, 
'^•und a tooth for a tooth. Auth, 
o/orr« mmt «/«rrec. C<mt, dentem pro dentem. Vere, 

1UU Umrm. mm e/orrsc* VaU et dentem pro dento. Vulg', 
mau oiwnm. mm c/erroc. Jfete. et dentem pro dente. JSrix, 
41. Cirmyt /utr* mtncv ittt, Rec, 
— go ^th him twain. Autk, 
virmys ^utr* myr^tt m M^xct M. vade cum iUo adhuc atta dusi 

Cant. Vere, 

urmy* ^^jt! mnw Aw. VaU Yftde cum ilto et cMo, duo. Yvi^ 

xmnr^t fAwr' «»tov Am. Mote. vade cum illo duo. Brix, 
44. wKvy^nt rwt MM/rmfmf*mwc CfJtmf, Rec. 
— ^bleis them that cum you. JiuSh. 

»X0>«m rviff nm/rmfm/umtAK v/Amt desunt Vere. 

Cam. desunU FWf. 

mKvymt rcvi •mn-mfm/uwoyt v(im€» benedidto maledioentifaRBi v6i 
Mosc. Brix. 

44. ^ffw^(^»^ vjn^ rm vnptifcrrm v/umt, 

tuu imurrw i/Jtm^. Rec. 

— ^pray for them who despitefiilly use you 

and perKcute you. Jluth. 

»ipsr«/;^i^ trtn^ rmif tTrmxfurrm orato pro calnmniantibus et per 

xxi iumerrm v/utmt. Cant. sequentibus vos. Vere. 

r^inv)(im^ u^ TMT immarrm orate pro persequentibus et ca 

Cfi.mj(. Vat, lomniantibus vos. F«(f . 

ir^(^9w^iiTb% irt^ rm vrnftt^crrm onto pro calumniantibus vo^ 
C/uuu^ »9U iumartm vfjutt, et penequentibus vos. Brix 

Mote. 

The preceding short specinien will sufficiently evince the affi 
ni|^ tulNnsting between the Latin and Qntk manuscripts, 
throughout the difierent classes into which they may be divided : 
at the same time it will illustrate the dissimilarity which those 
classes exhibit among tfaemsdves, in either language, regarded 
separately. Still further to evince the affinity which in other 
respects they possess among themselves, Dr. Nolan exhibits a 
connected portion, comprising the first twelve verses of the fifth 
chapter of St Matthew's Gospel, in the original and the transia* 
tion : from which we select the six following examples : — 

CLASS I. 

Codex Cantabrigienoio. Codex Vercellentio. 

l.lImhrweo^XM(,mfiCiucro 1. Yidens autem Jesus tur- 

e^*»au«3td<0«rToc«u/TC(/,ff-gor»x6c? bam, asccndit in montom, et 

(tvrm •! f*mBtnmt murw cum sedisset, acoesserunt ad 
eum discipuli ejus ; 

2. Kflti ttvof^xc TO ^TOfAA mwrWf 2. Et aperuit os sutun, et do- 
Mit(t9 mnwi krym' oebat eos dieens : 

3. Matsoi^ oi irrmyot t» jtmu- 3. Beati pauperes spiritu : 
/utATf fiTi mvrm %tt» m j&to-iXiM rm quoniam ipsorum est regnum 
M^acMw. ocelofum. 

5. Mfucjt^i ci vrfMtC m muru 6. Beati mites : quoniam ipsi 
nXM pcK/umnuTt tmt yiit. hereditate possedebunt tenam. 

4. MflUM^M oi irw^svms' ort 4. Beati qui lugent : quoniam 
ovTo tntf xxAjfdMrsrrse/. ipai oonsolabuntur. 

6. MsuttfflMi ei :ni9vms wu h- 6. Beati qui esuriunt et siti 
•Imtk tsv iiniubvmff' m tanu unt justitiam: quoniam ips 
;^cfrtf#6»r6rrdu. satniabuntur. 

CLASS II. 

Codex Vaticamu. Verrio Vulgata. 

1. Umh reus ^x^Mff, myiCi m 1. Videns autom tuibas as- 
To e^cc Jtati Jt<di0-dur TofdVTov, vrfc condit in mont^d, et cum sedia* 
ox6cv [oLvrt^] CI fJtmBnrtu eumu. set accesserunt ad eum discipuli 

efus: 

2. Kmt ttr^xc t9 tm/M minw, 2. Et aperiens os suum, do- 
Mmjntf mvTGUf ht^^ «^ •<>■ djcens : 

3. lAuMMM oi ^rmx^t «• frnw 8. Beati pauperes sporitu : 
/Aitfrr oTi mnm orra i fU^rtkom quoniam ipsorum est regnum 
Twr etf 9iy»r. ccrfOTUm. ^ _ 

4. lAmuim a mwBwmr in 4. BeaU mites : quoniam ip« 
avru r*#««\*fl**vv<w. possidebunt tenram. 

6. MMMfiet a irfmmr hi avrot 5. Beatiqui lugent : quoniam 
9>M9ffoi9tnn TW ym. ipii ooBSoUbuntur. 
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6. lAtMOfM 01 MiiNmK *du it" 6. Beat! qui esuriunt et nti- 
f^m*T% i mi Sautummn* ori tunet unt justitiain : quoniam ipd 
^fc^ttu-Btmrrcu, saturabontur. 

GLABS III. 

Codex Motcuentit, Codex Brixienn; 

1. I/a*y it Tovf o;^xo(/f, ecMfii Kc 1. Yidens autem turbaa as- 
ro ^oc* not jutBtaun-of canw, tt^ cendit in montem, et cum sedis- 

dlad- 



aet accesserunt ad eum 
puli ejus ; 

2. Et aperiena os auum doce- 
bat eos dicens : 

3. Beati pauperes ajHritu : 
quoniam ipsorum est regn^um 
coBlorum. 

4. Beati qui lugent : quoni- 
am ipsi conaolabuntur. 

6. Beati mansueti : quoniam 
ipai hereditabunt terram. 

6. Beati qui eauriunt et aiti- 
unt juatitiam: quoniam ipai 
saturabuntur. 



3. KflU ATM^atf TO Vr9/JM auTW, 

4tU/nm twrwi "Myw* 

3. Mauu^iw (A ^rrm^M vm nytf 
iMTi oTi dunm trrtf i fiUe-mM* 
T»r O'jptrcrti. 

4. Mdut*fM Oi TwBwrrK' ort 
mnu taratfcuti^ t te' o trtu. 

6. Maxuftot oi irftuitr on twrM 
at^Mfofo/Juiaxvct *n9 yn. 

6. M«t»4tfio/ oi ffVMfmc »u it^ 
4«^rf? mf ittunMrvtMVT ort «un9t 

On these different classes of manuscripts in the. Greek and 
Latin, Dr. Nolan remarks, that it must be evident, on the 
most casual inspection, that the manuscripts in both lan- 
guagres possess the same text, though manitestly of different 
classes. "They respectiyely possess that identity in the 
choice of terms and arrangement of the language, which is 
irreconcileable with the notion of their having descended 
from different archetypes. And though these classes, in 
either language, vaiy among themselves, yet, as the transla- 
tion follows the varieties of the original, the Greek and Latin 
consequently afford each other mutual confirmation. The 
different classes of text in the Greek and Latin translation, 
as thus coinciding, may be regarded as the conspiring testi- 
mony of those churches, which were appointed the witnesses 
and keepers of Holy Writ, to the existence of three species 
of text in the original and in the translation.**^ 

Having thus produced the testimony of the eastern and 
western churches to the existence of these classes, the learned 
inquirer proceeds to ascer^in the antiquity of the classes : 
which he effects by the Latin translation. 

" As the existence of a translation necessarily implies ^e 
priority of the orijprinal from which it was formed ; this tes- 
timony may be directly referred to the close of the fourth 
century. The Vulgate must be clearly referred to that pe- 
riod, as it was (hen formed by St. Jerome : in its bare exist- 
ence, of course, the correspondent antiquity of the Greek 
text, with which it agrees, is directljr established. This 
version is, however, obviously less ancient than that of the 
Verceli or Brescia manuscript; as they are of the old Italic 
translation, while it properly constitutes the new. In tiie 
existence of the ancient version, the antiquity of the origind 
text with which it corresponds is consequently establisned. 
The three classes of text, which correspond with the Vulgate 
and Old Italic version, must be consequently refei^d to a 
period not less remote than the close of the fourth century."* 

The system of classification being thus carried up as high 
as the fourfli century. Dr. Nolan justifies it by the testimony 
of Jerome ; for this learned father, who Uvea at that periodf, 
asserts the existence of three classes of text in the same age, 
which respectively prevailed in Egypt, Palestine, and Con- 
stantinople. The identity of these classes with ^e different 
classes of text which still exist in the Greek original and in 
the Latin version,' our author then pro<^«ds to establish. 
Knd this he effects by means of the manuscripts which have 
been written, the versions which have been published, and the 
collations which have been made, in the different countries 
to which St. Jerome refers his classes; founding every part 
of his proofs on the testimony of Adler, Birch, Woide, Mun- 
ter, and other critics who have analyzed the text and versions 
of the New Testament 

The result of this investigation is, that the three classes of 
cext, which are discoverable in the Greek manuscripts, are 
nearly identical with the three editions, which existed in the 
age of Jerome; with which they are identified by their coin- 
cidence with tiie Latin translation which existed in the age 
of tiiat Christian &ther. Of the first clasa^ the Codex Beza, 
or Cambridge manuscript, is an exemplar : it contains the 
text which Jerome refers to Egypt, and ascribes to Hesy- 

<^hius. Of the second ckua, the tkdex Faticanus^ or Vatican 

• 
t NolHi*Blnqaii7i p. 70. « Ibid. pp. 70^ 7L 

• To whicb it now to be «dde<ltbe Peachito or OUBjriM ▼enloii. 



roannscript, forms the exemplar, and contains the text which 
Jerome refers to Palestine, and ascribes to Eusebius; and 
of the third ehusj the Moscow manuscript, collated by BfaU 
thaei, and by him noted with the letter V. and the HarleiaD 
manuscript in the British Museum, No. 5684., noted G. by 
Griesbach, are the exemplars, and contain th^ text whico 
Jerome attributes to Lucian, and refers to Constantinople. 
The result of Dr. Nolan's long and eloborate discussion ia, 
that, as the Occidental or Western, Alexandrine^ and Bysan 
tine texts (according to Griesbach's system of recensions) 
respectively coincide with the Egyptian, Palestine, and By- 
zantine texts of Dr. Nolan, we have only to substitute tae 
term Egyptian for Western, and Palestine ibr Alexandrine, 
in order to ascertain the particular text of any manuscnpt 
which is to be referred to a peculiar class or edition. '^ Tlie 
artifice of this substitution admits of this simple solution : 
the Egyptian text was imported by Eusebius of Veroeli into 
the West, and the Palestine text republished by Euth^us 
at Alexandria, the Byzantine text having retamed the place 
in which it was originally published bj Lucianus. in a 
word, a manuscript wnich harmonizes with the Codex Can- 
tabrigiensis must be referred to the first class, and will con- 
tain the text of Egypt. One which harmonizes with the 
Vatican manuscript must be referred to the second class, 
and will contain the text of Palestine. And one which har- 
monizes with the Moscow manuscript must be referred to 
the third class, and will contain the text of Constantinople/*' 

The advantages stated by Dr. Nolan as resulting from die 
system of recensions just developed are twofold :— In the fiisl 
place, it leads not only to a more adequate method of clasei 
ncation, but also to the discovery of a more ancient text, by 
means of the priority of the old Italic version to the New oi 
Vulgate Latin of Jerome. And, secondly, it coincides witiii 
the respective schemes of Dr. Griesbach and of M. Mattiin, 
and derives support fr(^m their different systems. It adopts 
the three classes of the former, with a slight variati<Hi merely 
in the name of the classes ; and, in ascertaining the genuine 
text, it attaches the same authority to the old Ralic transla- 
tion, which the same distinguished critic has ascribed to that 
version. It likewise agrees with the scheme of Mattbsi, in 
giving the preference to the Kom ExSotk, the Greek Vulgate 
or Byzantine text, over the Palestine and Egyptian; but it 
supports the authority of this text on firmer grounds tiian the 
concurrence of the Greek manuscripts. ^' Hence,'* it is ob- 
served, that »* while it differs from the scheme of M. Mat- 
thei, in building on the old Italic version, it differs from 
that of Dr. Griesbach, in distinguishing the copies of this 
translation, which are free from tiie influence of the VuJgrate, 
from those which have been corrected since the times of 
Eusebius of Verceli, of Jerome, and Cassiodorus. And it 
affords a more satisfactory mode of disposing of the multi- 
tude of various readings, than that suggest^ by the latter, 
who refers them to the intentional or accidental comiptiotts 
of transcribers; or by that of the former, who ascribes Uiera 
to the correction of the original Greek by the Latin transla- 
tion : as it traces them to the influence of the text which was 
published by Eusebius, at the command of Constantine.** 

VI. Widely different from all the preceding theories is the 
system of recensions proposed hy the learned Romanist Pro- 
fessor Huo, of Fribourg, who affirms the existence of tiures 
recensions or editions, and divides the history of the sacred 
text of the New Testament into three periods, viz : — 

1. The First Period comprises the text of the New Testa- 
ment, from the time when its several books were written to 
the third century. That text, according to the testimony of 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Irensus, and o^er fathers, 
was early the object of imprudent or rash alterations: al- 
though their statements were greatiy exaggerated, yet the 
fact IS certain, that such alterations were actually mjaae; and 
the text, thus altered, was, according to Hug, what is com- 
monly termed KOINH EKaOZIJ, or the common ediiimif 
whicn, he thinks, is in a great measure represented in the 
Codex Beze or Cambridge Manuscript Though almost 
every where the same, this edition had two forms, a little 
different, one of which corresponds with Griesbach's West- 
em Recension, and the other with his specbd Asiatic In- 
struments, and particulaily with the Pescmto or old Syriae 
version. 

3. Second Period,^-The defects of the common tdU%on hav- 
ing been perceived about the middle of the third oenturyt 
three learned men, severally and independentiy, thougb 

«NoIan'i Inquify, pp. 106 lOS. 
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MBiiy siinaltaiieoiiiij, imdertook the ardnous task of puri- 
fying the text, and of restoring it to its first form, by the aid 
of manuseripts, Tiz. Origen in Palestine, Hesychius in 
Egypt, where he was a bishop, and Lucian, a presbyter at 
Anuoehf in Syria. The work of Hesychius was generally 
receiTed in Egypt, and became the source of the Alexandrine 
fonily: that or lAtdmu, which was better known, and has 
semetiines beet* termed the EdUio Vulgata^ or Lucianusy was 
introduced into divine worship in S^a, in Asia Minor, in 
Thrace, and at Constantinople ; and uiat of Origen, havinsr 
been made in his old age, and left for publication by his 
^ptls, was eonfined wiwin Palestine, where it was soon 
nqKrseded bj the edition of Lucian, and in no long time was 
atirely lost. 

3, llic TYurd Period of the history of the text of the New 
restament embraces the yanations made therein, from the 
ihreeCbld recension in the third century, to our own time.^ 

VIL. Professor Eichhorn approaches nearer to the opinion 

dfHQ|&ui to that of Griesbach, on the subject of ancient 

tuttamam. He considers the existence of a twofold text in 

the xcBsA century as fully proved, viz. the African and 

AsBtie; thoaijj^ neither of these texts was regulated by any 

cfitai oitiear laws. He denies that Origen was the author 

of ji ncoliar recension : bat he is of opinion that Hesychius 

ad Loctan in the third century did severally undertake and 

naplefis a revision of the text; and that ever since that pe- 

Hod iheie has been a ihreMd recension of the text of the 

.Vev Testament, viz. 1. The African (or Alexandrine^; 2. 

Tlie Asiatic (or Constantinopolitan) ; and, 3. A mixed text 

btasA out of tiiese two, because there were some, who, not- 

viti^Sandinff the recensions of Hesychius and Lucian, had 

xxjaired ecf^esiastical authority in the African Ibid Asiatic 

taaidies, yet frequently preferred to follow the authority 

aC more ancient manuscripts.^ The text thus formed con- 

aioed the same until the seventh century ; after which time, 

isbi the New Testament was issued from the press, no 

ksied men applied themselves to the collation or the text 

^nn. The last and most important (]as it is the most pro- 
fail)ie) of the various systems of recensions, which have been 
Mepoted, is that announced by Dr. J. Martin Augustin 
sesnx,^ one of the professors at Bonn upon the Khine. 
fnm the differences, which are sufficiently perceptible in 
te Baauacripts and editions of the Greek text of the New 
Tes&ment, Dr. Scholi concludes that these instruments na- 
t8»Uy divide themselves into two great classes, which are 
i^ same throughout the books of the New Testament To 
the first of Uiese classes belong all the editions and those 
lODeroas manuscripts, which were written within the limits 
3f the patriarchate of Constantinople, that is, in Asia or in 
the eastern parts of Europe, and which were destined for 
te^ieal use : the second class comprises certain manuscripts 
wniten in Egypt, and the western part of Europe. Tran- 
tofted, nnqnestionably, from copies which were valuable on 
aeeooat of their age and beauty, they were intended only to 
pieserve the contents of those copies ; but, as they presented 
a fifi^rent text from &at which was generally received, they 
oobM not be employed in divine service : hence they were 
Uk the most part negligently written, wiUi an incorrect 

*■ OeAMer, lotrod. an Nonv. Test pp. 81~]03. Hof't Iittrod. to tb« New 
T«^ VOL i. pp. lai— 231. 
* iMhifriT for in«taoce, who was an Egyptian bishop in the Ath cea- 
^ p rer i o u s ty to pubiishiog apecuHar sticbometrical arranKemeDtof the 
htoad RKiMae Bpisdes, went to Cesarea In Palestine, and there collated 
tel^fCaa or AleJcaDdrino text which he used witt;i the more ancient 
afte celebrated library of Pamphilus which was depodted in that 
"^ cni. Collectanea Ifonnmentoriun Veteris EcclesiaB Grscv, p. 
^1698.) 
* AHha Einleit in das N. T. ▼ol. iv. pp. 27&-332. 

bas, in (act, proposed twonwiemn of recensions. The^rst 
in his " Oura Critiem in ffuttoriam Textua Evangeliorum 



r 9skibU^" pabUshed at Heidelberg in 1820 : it 

of bia enmination oiforty^ht manuscripts In the Royal 

Ijifnnm, ^ns; seventeen of which he coltoted entirely, and nine of 
vMJ^tad never before been examined by any person. As the extensire 
■Ofcwtom researches, anremittlngly prosecuted during ten years, in- 
teed Frafesaor Scbolz to abandon this system of cecensions, and to adopt 
tkesKfudL of which an abstract is given in the text, it may suifice here 
Mcifr 10 slace, thai, according to his firtt theory, he thought that he had 
tg the various manuscripts collated by him, vestises of five 
wmmcm i viz. two J^riconoT rather Egyptian^ one of which cor- 

^ J «lth the Alezandlrine recension of Griesbach, and the other, with 

Msb cjtMMB al recen^on ; and two Asiatie, one of which was particulK>*y 

' * r of tfast name, and corresponded with the special Asiatic insCru- 

~ ftnch, and the other was the Byzantine or CScmslan/tnopo/i- 

_ _ . To these he added a flflh recension, which he denominated 

••m f^ftimsi. be«an«e it contained that text which is exhibited in the Co- 

'bx Ofprkm, a nMnuscript of the eighth century brought from the Isle of 

^^TproB, «Meli tt described in a aubsequent page. 
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orthography, and on leaves of yellam cf different sizes vsA 
qnalities. To this class, Professor Scholz gives the appella- 
tion o( Mezandrine, because its text originated at Alexandria : 
it is followed by several Latin and Coptic versions, by the 
Ethiopie version, and by the ecclesiastical writers who lived 
in E^ryni and in the west of Europe. The other class he 
terms tne Constantinopolitan, because its text was written 
within the precincts of the patriarchate of Constantinople : 
to this class Dr. Scholz refers the Syriac versions (Pescniti* 
and Philoxenian), the Gothic, Georgian, and Sclavonic ver- 
sions, and the quotations from the New Testament which 
occur in the works of the ecclesiastical writers, who flourished 
in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and the eastern part of En- 
rope, especially Greece and Constantinople. iTiere are, 
moreover, extant other manuscripts, which belong sometimes 
to one class, and sometimes to the other, and which also ex- 
hibit some peculiar varieties ; but, after repeated examina- 
tions of them, he is of opinion that they do not possess 8uf» 
ficient characters to constitute them distinct classes. The 
conclusion to which Dr. Scholz has arrived, is, that the 
Const^tinopolitan text is almost always faithful to the text 
now actually received, while the Alexandrine text varies 
from it in mnumerable instances; and this conclusion he 
founds, not only upon the actual collation of six hundred and 
seventy-four manuscripts, but also upon an induction of his- 
torical parti(fulars, of which the following is an abstract. 

The separation of the MSS. of the New Testament into 
two classes, in the manner just stated (Dr. Scholz argues),^ 
is 80 conformable ^ to the real state of the text, that it is 
secure from every attack : there w*ould, indeed, be very little 
ground for the objection, in order to combat this classifica- 
tion, that the text of the greatest number of manuscripts is 
not yet known, and consequentljr uncertain. This objection 
can only be repelled a posteriori. For this purpose, after 
having aetermined the text of a great number of manuscripts 
by actually collating a few chapters, Dr. Scholz proceeded 
to collate them nearly at length. When, therefore, eighty 
manuscripts exhibited, almost constantly, the same additions, 
the same omissions, and the same various readings, with the 
exception of a few obvious mistakes of the transcribers and 
some unimportant modifications ; — when, further, after taking 
here and there fifteen or twenty chapters, he uniformly found 
in three or four hundred other manuscripts the same various 
readings as in the first eighty ;-»he considered himself 
authonzed to conclude, that the remainder of the uncollated 
manuscripts would present the same results as in these fi^ 
teen or twenty chapters; and that like results would be 
presented by all the manuscripts written in the same place 
and under the same circumstances as these four hundred 
manuscripts were written : that is to say, that all the manu- 
^ripts wnich were written within the patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, and were destined to be used in divine service, 
followed the text of the Constantinopolitan class. 

It is by no means surprisinjir that tois classification should 
be thus clearly connected with ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
The history ot Uie propagation of Christianity shows us 
with what strictness, especially within the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Constantinople, missionaries enjoined on 
their converts Uie minutest rites of the principal church, and 
also to what warm disputes the least deviation from them 

Sive rise. These discussions always terminated in reducing 
em to the most entire conformity with the metropolis. 

Further, from the fifth to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a greater number of copies of the sacred books was 
made at Constantinople than in all the rest of the patri- 
archate. Transcribed and collated in the same convents 
under the eyes of the superiors, then sold and resold by the 
monks and priests to distant churches, all these copies pre- 
sented the same text, as well as the same characters and the ^ 
same menologies (or calendars of Greek saints for every day 
in the month throughout the yearV, in all the provinces which 
were subject to the influence of the metropolitan churchy of 
its literature, booksellers, and monks. 

When Islamism was diffused from India to ihe Atlantic 
Ocean; — ^when thousands of Christians were imprisoned, 
driven to apostacy, or sold as slaves ;— when the flames had 
devoured a prodigious number of Greek manuscripts;— 
when the use of the Greek language was interdicted, and the 
capital of Greek literature was overthrovm,—- thek the influ- 
ence of Constantinople extended, without a rival, over almost 
everything that remained to the Christians who spoke Greek. 
The text of the Constantinopolitan church, and the mano- 
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leripts which contained it, were generalljr ad(mted. The 
text of the other class, on the contrary, which had till then 
been used for divine service within the limits of the patri- 
archate of Alexandria, and the manuscripts belonging to 
that class, disappeared almost entirely. The copyists c^sed 
to transcrihe them : the most ancient and valuable perished ; 
and their text was preserved only in a few libraries, or by a 
few lovers of literature, as curiosities, or as venerable reUcs 
of ancient and lost documents. 

Although the Alexandrine text is sometimes found in 
Liturgical Dooks or in lectionaries, Dr. Scliolz cannot believe 
that the manuscripts, which contained it, were ever destined 
for divine service : they have, in fact, been written with so 
much haste and incorrectness, that such could never have 
been their destination, 'fhe manuscripts of both families 
ordinarily have few corrections and no various readings in 
the margins: every thing, on the contrary, indicates that 
they are not exact copies of ancient exemplars. 

That 30 few very ancient manuscripts of the Constantino- 
politan text are now extant, is a circumstance which ought 
■not to excite surprise^ They hiust necessarily have been 
* worn out, *and have perished, in consequence of the^'daily 
use made of them for divine service. In the fourth century 
the text may be regarded as equally fixed with the canon of 
the New Testament; after which time the veneration of 
believers for tiie sacred books would not allow the introduc- 
tion of any change. Before that period, therefore, the altera- 
tions must have taken place, which s[ave rise to the division 
of manuscripts into two classes. Since that period manu- 
scripts have been collated and even corrected, but never 
arbitrarily and always after ancient documents : besides, the 
corrections so made were of little importance, and had only 
a limited influence. Although different nianuscripts may be 
of the same country, it does not necessarily result that their 
text eidiibits an absolute identi^, but only a general con- 
formity in tiie greatest number of cases. 

What then, it may be asked, was the ori^n of the Con- 
stantinopolitan text? Dr. Scholz is of opimon that it was 
the original text, nearly in all its purity, and derived directiy 
from autographs. This he regards as certain as any critical 
fact can be : nistory leads us to admit it ; external evidence 
confirms it; and it is completely demonstrated by internal 
proofe. 

The greater part of the writings of the New Testament 
were destined for the churches in Greece and in Asia Minor, 
where the idea of forming a collection of them would 
originate, as is evident from Saint John's approbation of the 
collection of the first three Gospels. These writings were, 
from the beginning, read in the religious assemblies of the 
Christians ; and when the originals were worn out or lost by 
use or by the calamities which befell many of the churches, 
apographs or correct transcripts from them were preserved in 
private libraries as well as in the libraries attached to the 
churches. These holy writings were further multiplied by 
-numerous copyists for the use of private individuals. In 
transcribing the text, the Constantinopolitan scribes certainly 
did not imitate the audacity of the grammarians of Alex- 
andria :> this would be in the highest degree improbable, if 
the question related to profane authors ; but it becomes utterly 
incredible as it regards the New Testament. On the con- 
trary, these writings were cherished with increasing reli- 
gious veneration. The long series of venerable bishops, 
who presided over the numerous churches in Asia, the 
Archipelago, and in Greece, transmitted to the faithful the 
instructions which they had received from the apostles. Far 
from altering in any degree that sacred deposit, tney laboured 
with pious vigilance to preserve it pure and unmutilated. In 
this state they left it to their successors and to new churches ; 
and, with the exception of a few errors of the copyists, the 
text remained without alteration until the reigns ot Constan- 
tino and of Constans. At that time, however, some Alex- 
andrine MSS. were dispersed at Constantinople, whence 
alterations were introduced into many Byzantine manu- 
scripts. This circumstance accounts for a tendency in the 
Constantinopolitan family to approximate nearer to the Alex- 
andrine text than we should otherwise expect. 

Let us now examine the complaints oi the ancients rela- 
tive to the alterations made in tiie text of all literary produc- 
tions, generally, and particularly in the text of the New 
Testament These complaints nave no relation to those 
countries, in which Christianity existed during the firs^ three 

• On this sabject see the note in p. 211. ii\fra 



centuries with the greatest purity. The fiaithers, who livec 
and wrote in those countries, did not participate in these 
accusations." If they did not bring to the study of the New 
Testament the critical acumen of Origen, the greater part of 
them were not destitute of a truly dassical ^ucation ; and 
such important diversities of readings, as are sometiines 
discernible in the Egyptian or Alexandrine copies, could not 
have escaped them. Consequentiy, they were unknown to 
them ; and the manuscripts which were made use of for 
public worship must have been transcribed witii sufficient 
exactness, so as to trive no cause for discontent. 

We should Imve a further proof of the authenticity of the 
Constantinopolitan text, if we could find it agree with that 
of other countries equally distinguished by the contiguity of 
their churches, and by the number and learning of their pas- 
tors. These two texts, however, must have continued inde- 
pendent of each other ; and the monuments of both must 
present vestiges of a higher antiquity, apparentiy ascendinc. 
Qat least since the third century) to distinct sources. In such 
case we. should eyi4eotly.be. authorized to conclude that this 
twofold text is really conformable to the original text. 

We have extant critical documents, some of which were 
written in Palestine, and others in Syria, which agree with 
those of Greece and Asia Minor, even in readings that are 
utterly insignificant This is the case with six Palestine 
manuscripts (and particularly with the Codex Regios Parisi- 
ensis 53.;,^ which were copied in a convent at JerusaJem 
after very ancient manuscnpts. Consequentiy, they make 
known to us the text of that country for a long period €yf 
time. The text of these six exemplars is not aosolutel j 
identical, which circumstance still further corroborates the 
argument, and shows that they faithfully represent to us the 
ancient witnesses for the text of the New Testament. 

We do not here appeal to the testimony of Justin Mar^, 
as he frequently cites from memory or alludes to apocryphal 
gospels : but tne writers of Palestme, who are less ancient 
Uian he was, exactiy follow a text conformable to that of 
Constantinople. In Syria, besides some Greek manuscripts 
already referred to, ana which appear to have been written 
in that country, we find the Peschito and the Philoxenian 
Syriao versions; the first, executed in the third* and the 
second in the sixth century : both these versions follow the 
Constantinopolitan text; no doubt therefore can now remain 
on this subject. The text which prevailed in Asia and in 
Greece during the first ages of Chnstianity also prevailed in 
Syria. It is the same text which somewhat later prevailed 
at Constantinople, whence it was diflfused throughout the 
eastern empire, and which has been preserved to us with a 
greater degree of purity than any other text, and withcmt 
any important alterations. 

As the sacred books were, from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity, destined to liturgical use, it would become neceswiary 
sometimes to write in the margin, for the direction of the 
public reader, certain initial or final words or phrases, with, 
which he was to commence or terminate tiie portion ap- 
pointed to be read in the church, in order that the whole 
passage might be the better understood. From the margin 
It became inipossible, in later times, to prevent theee words 
or phraser from passing occasionally into the text In many 
manuscri[)ts, however, they have remained in their original 
place; but, as might naturally be expected, there was only a 
small jiumber of copyists sufficientiy exact to leave them there,* 
From all these facts and arguments Dr. Scholz concludes 
that the Constantinopolitan text, as it is actually found eithei 
in manuscripts, or m the Evangelisteria, Lectionaria, and 
other ascetic books, must be regarded as the purest text : 
especially as it is that which has in every age received the 
sanction of the church, and has always been employed io 
divine service. 

It would nowtemain to prove by internal arguments, de- 
rived from the very variations from tiie Constantinopolitar 
text, which are discoverable in the Alexandrine text, tha 
the former is indeed the authentic text. But for this purpose 

» Dr. Scholz, {n his Proleffomena to iho New Testament, pp. v. — vii ba» 
treated this subjcci at length, and has given numerous references to ih* 
fathers and early ecclesiastical writers, who attest the care of the stnciexy 
Christians in preserving Uie sacred text from being corrupted. 

« No. 262. of Dr. Schole's Catalogue of M!Sd. It is described In his Pro 
legomena, p. Ixxxviii. 

« Thougn Prof. Scholz refers the Peschito Sjriac version to the thm> 
century, many eminent biblical critics refer it to the second ceotunr, if is 
deed it were not executed at the close of the first century. This ctrcuxn 
stance imparts additional weight to 1>r. Scholz's argument. 

• This subject is treated atlengdi by Dr. Scholz, in the Prolegofnciis t<- 
his edition of the New Testament, pp. cuuv.— olxvi. 
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H win be snfBeient to appeal to competent judgea, and par- 
tbolariy to the profoundly learned Dr. Griesbadi,! who very 
niely followed die Alexandrine text, notwithstanding his 
pieduecCion in &yoiit of the ancient manuscripts in which it 
ts preserved. Further, the remarkahle agreement which 
exists amoo^ the Constantinopolitan manuscripts, and the 
scrupulous &licacy of the copyists who transcribed them, 
are almost a proof of the legitimacy of this text ; fur, on a 
eomparisoQ of them with the Egyptian exemplars, the traces 
of cormptioii eyery where obseryaDie in the latter will readily 
be perceiyed. Eyery one of these exemplars has so many 
peculiar yariations, as to place the mutual relationship of that 
cbss of manuscripts beyond all doubt.' 

There exists no difference between the manuscripts of the 

Akxandrine family and those of what may be called the 

Oecideatal or Western family. Both, in Dr. Scholz's judg- 

itfal, Idim but one class : they vary, however, from each 

other Va to many instances, that, if we do not confine our- 

Mhes to one single family, and to its general character, we 

moBt intilulo as many classes as there are manuscripts. In- 

sleii tfaoefore, of dividing the Egyptian documents into 

twf dines as he had formerly done,' on the authority of the 

critics who had preceded him. Dr. Schoiz now 

them together under the name of the Alexandrine 

W7, because they exhibit the corrupted text of Alex- 

mim, niieiice they nave originally issued. 

£gypt, then, is the country whence the alterations of the 

at of the New Testament principally originated. Hiey 

i^amfiared in the very first century. This is demonstrated 

>f the most ancient monuments of the text ; for instance, 

me Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Ephremi, which 

oqoestionabl^ are copies of very ancient exemplars, and 

exhibit Egyptian interpolations. Witness, idso, tne Egyp- 

tiiD and Gtxn translations made in the second and third oen- 

tnies after exemplars of the same description i and, finally, 

the qaotasions of the fathers and ecclesiastical writers of the 

ane coontry. Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Dio- 

■jus Alexsuftdrinus all made use of this text. The com- 

fmm of the ancient doctors of the church, and of Origen 

B pvticular, relate to these manuscripts, and to the conduct 

rf 4e Alexandrian copyists. The ecclesiastical writers who 

ia&ate or discnso vanous readings made use of manuscripts 

4/ the same description, of which only they consequently 

tfck^ Jerome, who certainly employed manuscnpts of 

wth fiuiiiies, seems to have had but a very obscure appre- 

hndon of the difference subsisting between them. His 



Alexan- 
pp. 



^ of them, therefore, is sufficiently vague. To this ob- 
•eaie apprehension it should seem that we must refer the 
psHige of bis letter to Damascus bishop of Rome, in which 
M eood^nns upon hearsay the exemplars of Lucian and 
Heiychius. He speaks of their labours in an uncertain and 
niitlififtnry manner : he mentions neither the city nor ^e 
CQOBtry where their text was adopted ; and the expressions 
**9merU pavata eonientio,, . . ,nec in Novo*'* [Te^tamento] 
*^pnfmt emendat$e,'*^* show in what horror Jerome and his 
comsrapofaries held such corrections; and, consequentJy, 
what httle chance they had of being adopted, even if they 
bid been preferable to the Egyptian text. 

Enough has been said concerning the origin of this text 
A! Alpiandria, where it is well known that great numbers 
of manuscripts were transcribed, the grammarians were 

t *'Ip«e rdam Oriesbachlus aliiqne ingenue fattntur, lectiones Ale: 
4tei Vaagfi plermaqae puuai rkvubnoas xssb." Schoiz, Prolcg. 

■At SBbidic ▼ertioo (which wu in the dialect spoken in Upper Ef^jpt) 

■if kt tddoced as an example of the variations above referred <o. In tne 

AiHkMMl Acts of the Apoatlea it apreea with D. or the Codex Bezs verv 

■■^flllime* ; with D. and A. (the Codex AlexandrinusX '^ times ; with 

iL Aariecher E^pUan exemplars, 112 limes : with D. A. and the Vulj^e, 

Vteei; with D. and the yalgate, 62 times ; vrith A. very nearly 11 times : 

■tti.adaeTeral other Egyptian exemplars, 51 times; with A. and seve- 

tttUlk versioafl, 44 times. In the Epistles of Saint Paul it agrees with A. 

aaift 9 tim«a ; with A. alone, 3 times ; with A. D and other Efrypfian ex- 

ff^imM, M timea ; with A. and others, 5 times ,* with A. and the Vulgate, 16 

Ma; wUi D. alone, twice ; with P. and other exemplars, 7 times ; with D. 

aai(ke Tnl^ate, 7 times. In the Catholic Epistles it agrees with A. Stiraes ; 

alik A. aod oCb«ra, U times ; with A. and the Valine, 36 times ; with other 

%j|dan exempixTS (A. excepted), 60 times ; and m more than one hundred 

hrtMcea it baa its own peeoUar readings. Schoiz, Bibliache-Krttische 

Uka,p.I7& 

* tat p. 900. nrpra, note. 

"" ^ « panage of Jerome aUoded to la aa foOowa :— " De Novo nuoe 

nento. . . . Hoc certe cum in noatro aennone diacordat, et in 

i rivnloTmn tramitea dacit, ano de fonte qaerendum. Prntermitto 
■wii*.aa, qooe A Luciano et Heaychio noncapatoa pauconmi bominum, 
•■irik ptrWi aa conttnUc^ quibos atiqae nee m toto veteri inatnimento 
ftit ItftMgfMia interpretaa emendare quid bcoit, nee in Novo pr^wit 
waiBiMM, earn mollaniin jeoflum Ungoia Bcriptnra ar * '~ ' 



accustomed to correct in Am margins whatever di&y>tea£ieti 
them in the authors whose producuons they copied/ which 
alterations were subsequently introduced into the lexL M<)st 
of the Egyptian alterations were made in the first two re w- 
turies, and consequently they are found in all the manuscri; t.s 
■of that family. A sufnciently larpe number of new interpo- 
lations, some of them very considerable onra, had a Ijtei 
origin. Such is the source of the principal differences t b- 
servable in the Alexandrine family. This corrupt text was 
diffused more or less in the West, either in Greek manu- 
scripts or in the Latin versions; and this circumstance 
accounts for its beinff constantly used by the Italian and 
African doctors, as well as by Irenteus in the south of France. 
When, however, Jerome does cite the writings of any of his 
Asiatic fellow-countrymen, he ^ves the purest text which 
they used, that is, the Constantmopolitan text* 

Although Prof. Scholz^s system of classing manuscripts^ 
seems, at first view, to contradict those of his predecessorK 
in this department of sacred criticism (except Bengel), vet 
ttiis contradiction is only apparent— not real ; for he actually 
recognises the same facts as other critics ; he only denies the 
importance of some, and explains others in a dinerent way. 
With respect to the results, however, there is no difference 
The erand — the final— result of the principle of families, 
via. the certainty, and (in any thing matenal) the inviola- 
bility of the sacred text, is expre^ed more distinctly by 
Schoiz than by any of his predecessors. His system, more- 
over, appears generally to offer — more than any other theory 
or syutem of recensions — a remarkable character of sim- 
plicity and universality. It is less complicated, and it also 
possesses a greater defrree of probability (probability approx- 
imating to cerUiinty) tnan either of the tneories noticed in 
the present section ; and it is supported by profoundly learned 
and laborious researches, the result of which (it must be 
candidly admitted) shows the great pre-eminence of the 
Asiatic or Consuintinopolitan text over the African or Alex- 
andrine text, and, consequently, the real vai.uk, obnuuve- 

NCSS, AND INTEGRITY OF TUB PRESENT RECEIVBD TBXT Of THE 

Niw Testament. 

Having thus given a summary, and, it is hoped^ an impar- 
tial, view of Professor Schoiz^ system of classification of 
manuscripts, it only remains that we offer some specimens 
in illustration of it 

1. Tlie first vestige of a twofold class of manuscripts is 
furnished by Jerame, who, in his epistle to Minerius and 
Alexander, states that he found three different readings in 
1 Cor. XV. 51. 

(1.) The Asiatic writers, ts Theodorus of Heraclea, Diodoruc 
of Tarsus, and Apollonaris, follow the reading given by Theodoret 
and Cbr^aoatoni: n«crr<c/«ir ul nMiM^rtfjuhA^ jretmc i% oyxrytto^ 
fAj^m. ; We thull not all ileep^ but we 9hall all be changed, 

(2.) The African writers, as Origen, Didymus, and Acacius, 
even Jerome himself (in his explanation of Psalm xliv. addressed 
to Principia), read, with the Greek manuscripts quoted by Rufi 
nus, Pelagius, Augustine, and GBcumenius, — riaernr fAtf uufAi^tiia^ 
piBxf cb ^ctm: J« «xA«>i»«/wf6< ; We thall all sleep, but -we shall 
kot all be changed. From this lection, 

(3.) The Latin manuscripts differed, in reading warm f*m 
^faionoi/uttBt, cb iratm: ii dhK0tyiioc/Mh* ; We shall aU rise again^ 
but -me shall not all be changed. 

This variety of reading discovered by Jerome is also evi- 
dent in manuscripts which are now extant. The Codices B« 
i Alexandrinus), which, however, omits the word ^w, D. 
Canlabrifri^ nsis> K. (Baiiieensis B. VI.) and others, which 
are followed by the received text, agree with the Asiatic 
writers. The Codices C. (Ephremi), 17 (Rerius 66), and 
other manuscripts and writers of the Alexandrine family, 
agree with the African writers. 

2. The following examples, selected from the fifth chapter 

• A siii-x.iu .onflrmaiion of Dr. Scholz's remark on the inaccuracy of 
the Alrxa.i.lriHD ropviMs is incideotally (iven by the eeofrmpher 8ir»bo. 
who dird A D. Si. Relating the migrations of Aristoue'a Ubranr (wtioas 
worlu hail NiiffirH.I irrcaity from the errors which had crept ioto the copie« 



made of th* m), SimLo says, that Rome contributed to multiply these 
errors ; anti that s. Ha, on the capture of Athens, took poaaeaskm of AriiUh 
Ue's iibraiy, winch he ordered to be transported to Rome. There Uiefram 
mariak Ty rannioo, who was a follower of the AristoCeUaa philosophy, havinc 
gained oTer the keeper of the library took copies of the pbUosopher's writ- 
bigs. Some booksellers also had coxites made by hicompeteat transc ribers 
and not by the collators [uvr»&mKK9vrii^ those whose province it was Ij 
compare the copiers with the original exemplar]. The same thine also 



! original exemplar] 
opied for sale, both 



happens to books which are copied for sale, Wh here (that is» 
and at Albzajidbia :— *0«-ip »•» iw* Twr «.\a.«» T»r lU wfir** yf-^o/n^. 
»t»Kt»9, »•• i9^mt$ KM Ir AABFAKAPBIA. Btrabonis Geopapbia, lib. xiii 
loB. U. pp. 87^ 876. Ozon. 1807: or p. 609. Paris, 1690. IdiL Cai 
• SeholB, BibliscbeKritische ReUe, pp. 163— Ifl7. 
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DIVISIONS AND MARKS OP DISTOf CTION 
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of Saint Marie's Gtospel, exhibit a specimen of the variations 
between the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine Recensions. 

COVSTAVTIirOPOLITAK aBCBH- ALBXAJTDaiWl EKdHBIOir. 

sioir. 



1. iJxecF 


JxSlF 


5. i{i\6orri eti/T- 


i-«^6trroc atoTcv. 






5. 5g*ri Ktt St T.i; /uvn/^Airi 


fJtfilfJLtlTt %%i Jy TOK C^. 


6. um 


(J?r9 


um 


M}«. 


9. nt CK/Ut 


ero^st vol. 


imt^Sn xi>»>' 


hsryuaJirZ, 


Ktytm 


XMym. 




omitted. 


13. f>dci»; 


omitted. 


o'l«^c»c 


omitted. 


14. CI /• 


xat) Of. 


TM/c;t^ouc 


flUjTWC. 


ayfr»«Xstir 


a^mT^Xflur. 


,e ^'?^?'''' 


2xdcr. 


15. jt«i tfjtn/rta-f*»» 


i/AATW/JtmSf. 


18. i^Cmof 




19, 5 «f» "JuC-tW.- 


»*i. 


86. T.M'Jf tK 


>«w». 


33. •»■• AWTM 


«iw. 


84. hit 


^f *^Mvwi. 


36. lie.!.? 


omitted. 


38. iu*^'" 


S^^/Cbr ««) jcxoiorrcK. 


40. ocff 


diPmiu 


aVatrr j(c 


mrn^. 


ufttM.t:/uncv 


omitted. 


41, •sv'a*' 


Ml;^. 



The attentive reader will doubtless observe that, different 
as these two recensions are, not one of the various readings 
above given affects the sense of the evangrelist^s narrative, and 
that most of them are incapdbk of being exhibited in a trans- 
lationj 

IX. From tlie coincidence observed between many Greek 
manuscripts and the Vulgate, or some other Latin version, a 
•ospicion arose in the minds of several eminent critics, that 
the Greek text had been altered throughout to the Latin ; and 
it has been asserted that at the council of Florence (held in 
1439 with the view of establishing an union between the 
Greek and Latin churches), a resolution was formed, that 
the Greeks should alter their manuscripts from the Latin. 
This has been termed by the learned, F(edus cum Grjbcis. 
The suspicion, concerning the altering of the Greek text, 
teems to have been first suggested by Erasmus, but it does 
not sppear that he supposed the alterations were made before 
the fifteenth century : so that the charge of Latinizing the 
manuscripts did not (at least in his netion of it) extend to the 
originsd writers of the manuscript, or, as they are called, the 
wnters a prima m >mi ,- since it affected onlythe writers a 
9ecundd manu^ or subsequent interpolators. The accusation 
was adopted and ox tended by Father Simon and Dr. Mill, 
and especially by Wetstein. Bengel expressed some doubts 
concerning it ; and it was formally questioned by Semler, 
Griesbach, and Woide. The reasonings of the two last- 
mentioned critics convinced Michaelis (who had formerly 
agreed with Erasmus) that the charge of Latinizing was un- 
founded ; and in the fourth edi:*on of his Introduction to the 
New Testament (the edition traublated by Bishop Marsh), 
with a candour of which there are too few examples, Michaelis 
totally abandoned his first opinion, and expressed his opinion 
that the pretendexl agreement in the Fcedus cum Grasis is a 
mere conjecture of Erasmus, to which he had recourse as a 
refuge in a matter of controversy. Carrying the proof to its 
utmost length, it only shows that the Latin translations and 
the Greek copies were made from the same exemplars ; which 
rather proves the antiquity of the Latin translations, than the 
oormption of the Greek copies. It is further worthy of re- 
mark, that Jerome corrected the Latin from the Greek ; a 
circumstance which is known in every part of the Western 
Church. Now, as Michaelis iustiy observes, when it was 
known that the learned father had made the Greek text the 

> Sebolz, BibUKheKritiKhe Reise, Ac. t. e. Biblico<;rlUcal Trvrels in 
France, Switzerland, Italv, Palestine and the Arcbinelaf o, in 181^ 1820^ 
«d 1821 ; accompanied with a History of the Text or the New TealameDt, 
Pfi. IG— 182. (Leipxig, 188K. 8vo.) Nor. Test Or»c tom. i. Prolegom. pp. L 



oasis of his alterations in the Latin translation, it is scarcelr 
to be imagined that the transcribers of the Western Churcb 
would alter the Greek by the Latin ; and it is still less pro- 
bable that those of the Eastern Church would act in this 
manner.' 



SECTION III. 

OW THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCt RHINO IB 
MANUSCMPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

§ 1. OW THE Divisions AND MARKS OF DISTIKCTIOIT OCCVRBINO 
IN THX OLD TXSTAMBNT. 

I. Different appellation* given to the Scriptures, — IL General 
(Hvisiont of the canonical books ; particularly of the Old 
Testament,^!. The Lav.—X The Prophets.— Z. The Ce- 
tubim, or Hagiographa,^^lJL Modem divisions of the books 
of the Old Testament.^' Chapters and verses, 

I. The collection of writings, which is regarded by Chris- 
tians as the sole standard of their faith and practice. Das been 
distinguished, at various periods, by different appellations. 
Thus, it is frequently termed the Scriptures, Uie Sacred oi 
Holy Sf.ripturcs, ana sometimes the Canonical Scriptures. 
This collection is called The Scriptures, as being the most 
important of all writings t the Holy or Sacred Scriptures, 
because tiiey were composed by persons- divinely inspired ; 
and the Canonical Scriptures^ either because they are a rule 
of fkith and practice to those who receive them ; or because, 
when the number and authenticity of these books west ascer- 
tained, lists of them were inserted in the ecclesiastical amtmM 
at catalogues, in order to distinguish them from such books 
as were apocryphal or of uncertain authority, and unques- 
tionably not of divine origii\. But the most usual appella- 
tion is that of the Bible — a word which in its primaij import 
simply denotes a book, but which is given to the wntings of 
the prophets and apostles, by way ofeminence, as being the 
Book of Books, innnitely superior in excellence to every un- 
assisted production of the human mind.^ 

II. The most common and general division of the canon- 
ical books is that of the Old and New Testament;^ th# 
former containing those revelations of the divine will whici 
were communicated to the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews, be 
fore the birth of Christ, and the latter comprising the inspirer 
writings of tiie evangelists and aposties. 

The arrangement of the books containing the Old Testa 
ment, which is adopted in our Bibles, is not always regulated 
by the exact time when the books were respectively written; 
although the book of Genesis is universally allowed to be 
the first, and the prophecy of Malachi to be the latest of the 
inspired writings. The various books contained in the Old 
Testament were divided by the Jews into three parts or classes 
—the Z.flu^— the Prophets — and the Cetubim, or Hapograpka^ 
that is, the Holy Writing : which division obtameS in the 
time of our Saviour,'^ and is noticed by Josephns,^ though he 
does not enumerate the several books. 

I. The Law (do called, because it contains precepts for the 
regulation of life and manners) compriMd the Pentateuch, or five 
bcNoks of Moses, -which were originally written in one Toluoie, as 
all the manuscripts are to this day, which are read in the syna- 
gogues. It is not known when the writings of the Jewish legis- 
lator were divided into five books : but as the titics of Genesis, 
Exodus, Leriticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, are evidently of 
Greek origin (for the tradition related by Philo, and adopted by 
some writers of the Roman Church, that they were given by 
Moses himself, is too idle to deserve refutation), it is not impro- 
bable that these tities were prefixed to the several books by the 
authors of the Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek veiaon. 

• Micbaeiis's Introduction, vol. ii. part i. pp. IG3-173. Butler's Hor9 
BibUcs, VOL i. p. 125. 

• Lardner'B Works, 8vo. voL vi.4)p. 1-8. 4lo. vol. iii. pp. 137—140. 



Introd. ad Vet Foed. p. 7. 



Jabn 
see p. 28. 9«pra, 



« Ck>nceminf 'the luiport of the word "Testament," ^ _ 

• Thete are thetcora* wohich I spoke unto you, tthiU Ivtaoyet witA vom, 
that all Ihinge ought befuyUledXohich are written in the Law, and in Ukm 
Pbophbts. and in the Psalms, concerning me. (Luke xxiv. 44.) In whidi 
passage by the Poatms is intended the Hagiographa ; which divteion begcio 
ning with the Psalms, the whole of it (afireeably to the Jewish manner of 

quoting) is there called by the name of the book with which it 

Saint Peter also, when a] " ' - -- 

" An the propheu from 

spoken, nave likewise 

pasBage the aposUe plainly 

pnwbets. 

• Cootr. Apioa.Ub. i 18. 



to prophecies in proof of the Go^elt mjrs, 
emd those that fouow after, as manj as hs.T« 



BamueL and those that ibUDW after, as manv as Ksts 
foretold of these days." (Acts ill 21.) In whicft 
inly Inclodes the books of Sairael in the cIms oI 
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OCGURHnfO IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



SIS 



%. The PmopBrrs, which were thus designated because these 
teaks were written by inspired prophetical men, were divided into 
t^firmur and latter,^ with regard to the time when they respec- 
umj flouridied: the former prophets contained the books of 
iodiaa. Judges, 1 and 3 Samuel, and 1 and 3 Kings, the two 
last being each considered as one book ; the latter prophets com- 
prised the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, EzekieC and of the 
twelve minor prophets, whose books were reckoned as one. The 
resson why Moses is not included among the prophots, is, be- 
cacse he so far surpassed all those who came afler him, in emi# 
aeoee and dignity, that they were not accounted worthy to be 
pboed on a level with him : and the books of Joshua and Judges 
are reckoned among the prophetical books, because they are gene- 
nlly aapposed to have been written by the prophet Samuel. 

Z. The Cktvbix or HAeiooRAPHA, that is, the Holy Writ- 

iagi, comprehended the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, 

Ro^ Laaentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 

Ena and Nehemiah (reckoned as one), and the two books of 

Cbraudei; also reckoned as one t>ook.2 This third class or di- 

visMBflf tbe Sacred Books has received its 'appellation of Cetnbim 

or J^y Writings f because they were not orally delivered, as the 

Inr tf KoKs was ; but the Jews affirm that they were composed 

ky KB divinely inspired, who, however, had no public mission 

: and the Jews conceive that they were dictated not by 

a, or voice, or in other ways, as the oracles of the 

I were, but that they were more immediately revealed to 

if oiads of their authors. It is remarkable that Daniel is ex- 

difal from the number of prophets, and that his writings, with 

ie rest of the Hagiographa, were not publicly read in the syna- 

I as the Law and the Prophets were : this is ascribed to the 

minuteness with which he foretold the coming of the 

I beibre the destruction of the city and sanctuary (Dan. ix.), 

mk the apprehension of the Jews, lest the public reading of his 

pndietisDs should lead any to embrace the doctrines of Jesus 

The Pentateuch is divided into fifty or fifty-four f^araschidh^ 
01 Wfer sections, accordinfl^ as the Jewish lunar year ii 
BBpk or intercalary ; one ofwhich sections was read in the 
nujeogue every babbath-day: this division many of the 
in suppose to have been appointed by Mosos, but it is by 
oAas attributed, and with greater probability, to Ezra. 
IWse paraschioth were further subdivided into smaller sec- 
tas termed Sidtrim^ or orders. Until the persecution of 
Afitioehus Epiphanes, the Jews read only the law; but the 
ndin^ of it being then prohibited, they substituted for it 
iftj-four Haphtorothy or sections from the Prophets. Subse- 
joeotly, however, when the reading of the Law was restored 
oy the Maccabees, the section whicn had been read from the 
Law was uaed for the first, and that from the Prophets, for 
the second lesson.* These sections were also dividtni into 
Paukim, or verses, which have likewise been ascribed to 
Ezra; but if not contrived by him, it appears Uiat this sub- 
^vision was introduced shortly after his death ; it was pro- 
bably intended for the use of the Targumists or Chaldee in- 
topreters. After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
cavity, when the Hebrew language had ceased to be 
spoken, and the Chaldee became the vernacular tongue, it 
WIS ^as we have alr^y remarked)^ usual to read the law, 
int in the original Hebrew, and afterwards to interpret it to 
^ people in ^e Chaldee dialect. For the purpose of expo- 
•lioa, dierefore, these shorter periods were very convenient.^ 
nL The divisions of the Old Testament, which now 
pMriUy obtain, are four in number : namely, 1. The Pen- 

*Hii disCttictiofi, Carpzov thinki^ was born>w<>d from Zech. i. 4.— "Bf 
ysiKayour fiOhers, unto whom the /or/zKr propheu* have cried.*'— In- 
' t lib- KbL Vet Test p. 146. 

{ofSdomon, Rutli, Lamentations, Ecclesiasteg, %fni Esther are, 

i copies of the Jewish Scriptures, placed iminodialely after the 

»(« onoer the name of the five MfgiUoth or volumes. The book 

ofibck holds sometiiDes the first or second, and sometimes the fifth place. 

'aaOB^er'sThessiinis, p. 510. Leusden's Philolu^us Ilebraeus. Diss. ii. 

pp. O— 22. Bishop Cosin's ScboUslical Hist of the Canon, c. ii. p. 10. et se.fj. 

*C>rtbes« (fiviaioQS we have evident traces in the New Testament ; tfiui?, 



w in PiskUa, he stood op to preach, qfler the reading of the Late 

maiWU PropkeU (Acts ziil 15); that is, after readintr the first lesson out 
«f ttto Lew, and (he second lesson out of the Prophets. And in the very 
tmtwe which he then delivered, he tells the Jews that the Prophets 
I read at Jeruaalem on every Sabbath-day, that is, in those lessons 
dl ««re taken oat of the Prophets. (AcU xHi. 27.) 
Iss p. 190L stfpro, of this volume. . . , . „ 

la^ H. part HL chap. L se(4. tv. we have civen a table of the Faroe- 
er BtiLtfcini of the Law, tof ether with the Haphtoroth or Sections 
a Froshets, as they are read in the different Jewish sjinfofues for 
f flilifisfh nf the vear, and also showing the portions correspondin/t 
osr oMMleni dIvWc ' " "* 



wUh 



rions of chapters sod verses 



taUitek^ or five hooks of Moses;— S. The JKiforteo/lJbQJ^* 
comnrfsin? Joshua to Esther inclosiye v— 3. The ZHodnraiM 
or roeticoT Books of Job, Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiast^. 
and the Song of Solomon ; — and, 4. The Prophetical Bookt 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah with his Lamentations, Ezekiel, Danid, 
and the twelve minor Prophets. These are severally di- 
vided into Chapters and Verses, to facilitate reference, and 
not primaril3r with a view to any natural division of the mul- 
tifanous subjects which they embrace i but by whom these 
divisions were originally made is a question, concerning 
which tljere exists a considerable difference of opinion. 

That they are comparatively a modem invention is evident 
from its being utterly unknown to the ancient Christians, 
whose Greek Bibles, indeed, then had TnKu and Kima^cm 
( Titles and Headi) ; but the intent of these was, rather to 
point out the sum or contents of the text, than to divide the 
various book.s. They also differed greatly from the present 
chapters, many of them containing only a few verses, and 
some of them not more than one. The invention of chaptert 
has by some been ascribed to Lanfranc, who was archbishop 
of Canterbury in the reigns of William the Conqueror ana 
William II.; while others attribute it to Stephen Lanffton, 
who was archbishop of the same see in the reigns of John 
and HtMry III. Hut thr real author of this very useful divi- 
sion was cardinal Hugo de Sancto Caro, wno flourished 
about the niiddU^ of the thirteenth century, and wrote a cele- 
brated commentary on the Scriptures. Having projected 
concordance to tiie Latin Vulgpte version, by which any 
passage might be found, he divided both the Old and New 
Testaments into chapters, which are the same we now have : 
these chanters he sundivided into smallerportions, which he 
distinguished by the letters A, B, C, D, E; F, and G, whicfc 
are placed in the margin at equal distances from each other, 
according to the length of the chapters." The facility of 
reference thus afforded by Hugo's divisions, having become 
known to Rabbi Mordecai Nathan (or Isaac Nathan, as he 
is sometimes called), a celebrated Jewish teacher in the 
fifteenth century, he undertook a similar concordance for the 
Hebrew Scriptures; but instead of adopting the marginal 
letters of Hugo, he marked every fiftli verse witih a Hebrew 
numeral, thus, m 1. n 5, &c., retaining, however, the cardi- 
nal's divisions into chapters. This concordance of Rabbi 
Nathan was commencea a. d. 143R, and finished in 1445. 
The introduction of verses into the Hebrew Bible w .s made 
by Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam, \\\ his celebrated edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, printed in Ififil, and reprinted in 1667. 
He marked every verse with the figun s in common use, ex- 
cept those which had been previously marked by Nathan 
with Hebrew letters, in the manner in which they at present 
appear in Hebrew Bibles. By rejecting these Hebrew nu- 
merals, and substituting for them the corresponding figures, 
all the copies of the Bible in other languages have smce been 
marked. B As, however, the modern divisions and subdivi- 
sions are not always made with the strictest regard to the 
connexion of parts, it is greatly to be wished that all future 
editions of the Scriptures might be printed after the judicious 
manner adopted by Mr. Reeves in his equally beautiftil and 
correct editions of the entire Bible; in which the numbers 
of the verses and chapte^fs are thrown into the margin, and 
the metrical parts of Scripture are distinguished from the 
rest by being printed in verses in the usual manner 

§ 2. ON THE DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION OCCURRING 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. Ancient divitioru of Titam and KifatAauau — Amm9many Eutf 
bian, and Euthalian eectiont. — J^Iodem divieitn s/ chap' 
tert.'^U, Account of the ancient and modem punctuation 
of the JVev Testament. — Ancient iTiyu and modem verseo* 
— m. Of the titles to each book. — Iv. Subocriptiono to the 
different book*. 

It is evident on inspecting the most ancient manuscripts 
of the New Testament, that flie several books were originallj 

' Thp.»»» ^Iivisiouri of cardinal Hugo uiay be seen in any of the older cdi- 
ma of tho Vulgate, and in the earlier Kuftlish translations of the Bible 
which Wfre tnmle from that version, p^tfticularly in that uauallr railed 
, The pr^ri«f year, In whicn Hufo 



tions of the Vulgate, and in the earlier 

which Wf-re inmie from that version 

Thrern^T"* B/6/p. folio, London, 1539. ...» ^..^.^^;,^« 

divided the text ol the Latin V^ul^e into its present chapters, is not known. 

But as it appears from tlie preface lo the Colo^jne edition of his worksi 

that he composed his Concordance ahout the year 1248, and as his division 

of the Vulgate into Its present chapterR was connected with that ConcorJ- 

ance, It could not have been done many years before the middle of tbe 

thirteenth century. Bp. Marsh's LeciuretC part v. p. ^ note 16. 

• BuztorC Pffflf. ad Concor«lant. Bibliorum Hebrasoruni. Pride«uz*s 
Connexion. voL I. pp. 332- ."Mi Carpwjv. Introd. ad I>ibros BibUcoa Vet 
Test pp. 27, 2a Leusden, Philol Hebr. Diss. iii. pp. 2»~3l. Aekermann. 
Introd la Libros Soctou Vet. Paid. pp. lOn-lOl. 
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DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISTINCTION 



[Paet L Cbap. 



written in one continued series without any blank spaces 
between the words ;* but in progress of time, when Chris- 
nanity was established, and frequent appeals were made to 
the sacred writers, in consequence of the heresies that dis- 
turbed the peace of the cnurch, it became necessary to con- 
trive some mode by which to facilitate references to their 
productions. 

1. The Jews, we have already seen,* divided their law 
into paraschioth and siderim, or larger and smaller sections, 
and me prophets into liaphtoroth or sections; and this divi- 
sion most probably suggested to the early Christians the 
idea of dividingthe boo^s of the New Testament into simi- 
lar sections. The early Christian teachers gave the name 
of Pericopje to the sections read as lessons oy the Jews :^ 
and Clement of Alexandria applies the same appellation to 
larger sections of the Gospels and St. Paul's epistles. These 
pericopie then were church-lessons or sections of the New 
Testament, which were read in the assemblies for divine 
worship af^r Moses and the prophets. The commencement 
of each pericope was usually aesignated by the letter a (««#;t*» 
the beginning)^ and its close by tlie letter t Onkac, the e?ia),* 

Subseauently the ancients divided the New Testament 
into two Kinds of chapters, some longer and others shorter ; 
the former were called in Greek titah, and*in Latin breves ,• 
and the table of contents of each brevis, which was prefixed 
to the copies of the New Testament, was called bremarium. 
The shorter chapters were called xi#ax*ia, capitula, and the 
list of them, capitulatio. 

This method of dividing is of very great antiquity, cer- 
tainly prior to the fourth century : for Jerome, who flourished 
towards the close of that century, expunged a passage from 
Saint Matthew's Gospel which forms an entire chapter, as 
b^ing an interpolation.* These divisions were formerly very 
numerous; but, not being established by any ecclesiastical 
authority, none of them were ever received by the whole 
church. Saint Matthew's Gospel, for instance, according to 
the old breviaria, contained twenty-eight breves ; but, accord- 
ing to Jerome, sixty-eight The same author divides his 
Gospel into 356 capitula ; others, into 74 ; others, into 88 ; 
others, into 117; the Syriac version, into 76; and Erpenius's 
edition of the Arabic, into 101. The most ancient, and, it 
appears, the most approved of these divisions, was that of 
Tatian (a. d. 172), m his Harmony of the four Gospels, for 
the TiTXM or breves ; and that of Ammonius, a learned Christian 
of Alexandria in the third century, in his Harmony of the 
Gospels, for the tu^axsux or capitula. From him they were 
termed the AmmorUan Sections, As these divisions were 
subsequently adopted, and the use of them was recommended, 
by EuscBius the celebrated ecclesiastical historian, they are 
fTec[uently called by his name. According to this division. 
Saint Matthew contains 68 breves, and 355 capitula; Saint 
Mark, 48 breves, and 234 capitula; Saint Luke, 83 breves, 
and 342 capitula; and Saint John, 18 breves, and 231 capi- 
tula. All the evangelists together form 216 breves and 1126 
capitula. In ancient Greek manuscripts the tit\w or larger 
portions are written on the upper or lower margin, and the 
Kipstxstitf or smaller portions are numbered on the side of the 
margin. They are clearly represented in Erasmus's editions 
of the Greek Testamient, and in Robert Stephens's edition 
of 1550. 

The division of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Catho- 
lic Epistles, into tufAXMA or capitula, was made by Eutha- 
Lius, oishop of Sulca, in Egypt, in the fifth century ; who 

Sublished an edition of St. Paul's Epistles, that had been 
Ivided into capitula, in one continued series, by some un- 
known person in the fourth century, who had considered 

> This is manifeBt from the strange manner in which the early fathers 
of the Christian church have sometimes separated and united words in 
the passages wliich they hate quoted Thus instead of Soj^rnvxri S^ ip* 
Tt TOK b.ov, ther^ore glorify God(X Cor. vi. 20.), Chrysostom read ^ojn- 
ran J'n ip^Ti ror Biov glor\fy and carry Ood; and in this erroneous 
reading he has been followed oy the Latin translator, who has glorijlcate 
ftportate Deum. In HIce manner, In Phil. ii. 4., instea-J of i«»«T&i o-kojtow. 
Tf,-, looking every man, the Codex Boemerianus reads Uxr-ron xe^rswvrjf, 
foiling for every one, Ccllcrier, Eaaal d'une Introduction Critique au 
Nouvean Testament, j*. 112. G6n6ve, 1823. 8vo. Hug's Introduction, 
▼oil. p. 235. 

• See p. 213. wpra 
islin. " ■ 



Dialog, cun. Tnrphone, cc. 65, 66. 72. ciffd in Hug's Introd. vol. 
of the same mode of division occur in TertuUian. 



• JUfll 

i. p. 253. Some vestigps 

ad ux. lib. ii. c. 2. p. IST. D. De Pudiciti;\, c. 16. sub finem. De Mono- 
gam. c. II. p. 683. The pas.<ages are given at lengiit by Dr. Lardner, 
Works, 8vo. vol. H. p. 283. ; 4to. vol i. p. 433. 

• Bchott, Isagogue ad Nov. Test. p. fflG. 

• The paragraph in question is to be (band in the Codex Bez», imme- 
diately after the twenty-eighth verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of St 
Ifauhew's GospeL MichaeUs haa prhited it, together with two LaUn trans- 
htioQs of It, in bis lotroductioD to the New Test vol. i. pp. 298-296. 



them as one book. This arrangement of the Pauline Epift^ 
ties is to be found in the Vatican manuscript, and in soou 
oUiers; but it by no means prevails uniformly, for there w 
many manuscripts extant, in which a fresh enumeratioi 
commences with each epistle.* 

Besides the divisions into chapters and sections above 
mentioned, the Codex Bezse and other manuscripts ^rere 
further divided into lessons, called Air*>M»ffxeatT* or Kfay^mtouc, 
Euthalius is said to have divided Saint Paul's Epistles in 
this manner, as Andrew Bishop of Ccsarea in Cappadocb 
divided the Apocalypse, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, into twenty-four lessons, which he termed Keyu (accord- 
ing^ to the number of elders before the throne of God, Rev. 
iv. 4.), and seventy-two titles, according to the number of 
parts, viz. body, soul, and spirit, of which the elders 'were 
composed ! 

■ Tne division of tnxct and MM^axaua, continued to be senera) 
both in the eastern and western churches, until cardinal Hngo 
de Sanclo Cato in the thirteenth century introduced the 
chapters now in use, throughout the western church, for the 
New Testament as well as the Old : of which an account 
has alieady been sfiven.^ The Greek or eastern church, 
however, continuea to follow the ancient divisions ; nor are 
any Greek manuscripts known to be extant, in which chap^ 
ters are found, prior to the fifteenth century, when the Greek 
fugitives, after the taking of Constantinople, fled into the 
West of Europe, became transcribers for members of the 
Latin church, and of course adopted the Latin divisions. 

IL* Whether any points for marking the sense were used 
by the apostles, is a Question that has been greatly agitated ; 
Pritius, PfaflF, Leusaen, and many other eminent critics, 
maintaining that they were in use before the time of the 
apostles, while Dr. Grabe, Fabricius, Montfoucon, Hoflf- 
mann, John Henry MichaeUs, Rogall, John David Micbaelisy 
Moldenhawer, Ernesti, and a host of other critics, maintain 
that the use of points is posterior to the time of the apostles.' 
The numerous mistakes of the fathers,* or their uncertain^ 
how particular passages were to be read and understood, 
clearly prove that there was no regular or accustomed system 
of punctuation in use, in the fourth century. The majority 
of the points or stops now in use are unquestionably of mo- 
dern date: for although some full points are to be found in 
the Codex Alexandrinus, the Codex Vaticanus, and the Co- 
dex Bezee (as they also are in inscriptions four hundred years 
before the Christian aera), yet it cannot be shown Uiat our 
present system of punctuation was generally adopted earlier 
than the nintli century. In fact, it seems to have been a 
gradual improvement, commenced by Jerome, and continued 
by succeedmg biblical critics. The punctuation of the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, Ernesti observes from Cyril of 
Jerusalem,'" was unknown in the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury, and consequently (he infers) the punctuation of the 
New Testament was also unknown. About fifty years after- 
wards Jerome began to add the comma and colon ; and they 
were then inserted in many more ancient manuscripts. About 
the middle of the fiftli century, Euthalius (then a deacon of 
the church at Alexandria) published an edition of the four 
(Gospels, and afterwards (when he was bishop of Sulca in 
ECgypt) an edition of the Acts of the Apostles and of aU the 
Apostolical Epistles, in which he divided the New Testa- 
ment into 0^/;^oi (stichoi), or lines regulated by the sense, so 
that each terminated where some pause was to be made in 
reading. Of this method of division (which Euthalius de- 

• MiUii Prolegomena, §S 3M-360. 662-«i4. 739. et acq. An ediUon of the 
Divisions of Euthalius was for the first time printed in Greeic with a Latia 
version after several manuscripts ih the Vatican Library, by LorenxD 
Ale»saodro Zacagni, in pp. 403—706. of his Collectanea Monumentorum 
Ecolesiae Orecss et LatinaB. Romae, 1698. 4(o. 

"> See p. 213. ntpra, of this volume. 

• Ruuipasus has given twelve closeljr printed quarto pagea to the enume 
ration of^lhese opinions. Com. Crit in Nov. Test pp. 1&— 176. 

• Some of these mistakes and uncertainties of interpretation are auffi 
cicnily curious. Thus Jerome on Eph. i. 6. says : " Dupliciter lefendum, 
ut caritasvel cum superioribus vel inferioribus copuletur." And on Phile- 
mon 4, 5. he Ktys : '^Ambigu^ verd dictum, utrom grates ae&t Deo euo 
sevipcr, an memoriam ejus facial in oraiionibus suis aemper. Et utmmque 
in(e!lig! potest. (Jerome, Homil. iv. in Joh. pp. 42, 43. edit. Flrancofurti.) 
Epiplianius mentions a mark of punctuation used In the Old Testament, 
which he calls ujrof ix<rroA.i) ; but he takes notice of nothhig of the kind m 
the Mew Testament, though he was vrarmlv discussing the manner m 
which the sense ought to be divided in John i. 3. The dBsputcs which 
arose concerning this passage, prove to demonstration that there was no 
fixed punctuation at the period referred to. Chrysostom, lor instance, 
branded as heretics those whc placed a pause after the words evIi it and 
before yiyoviv, yet this mode of pointing was adopted by Irenaasj. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Origen. and even by Athananus. Cell^rier, Intro 
duction au Nouv. Test p. 114., where other additional ezamplet are given 

to Cyrilll Catechesii, jdil. p. 301. Ernesti, Inst Interp. Nor. Test p. 169 
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OCCUBBINO IN THB NEW TEOTAMENT. 



81ft 



Vised in order to assist the e\et^ when reading the Word in 
public worship, and obviate the inconveniences and mistakes 
just noticed) the followinff extract from ITiu ii. 2, 3., accord- 
ing to the Codex H., C^islinianus 202., will give an idea to 
ihe reader: — 

nP£ZBTTA2 NH*AAIOT2 £]NAI 

XEMNOTZ 

2n«PONA2 

TTIAINONTAJ THi niXTEI 

THi ATAHHi 

nPEZBTTlAAS ftiATTnS 

EN KATATTHMATI IfiPOnPEHEIZ 

MH AIABOAOT2 

MH OlNOi nOAAQi AEAOrAOMENAJ 

KAAOAIAA2KAAOTS. 

^ In English, thos: ' 

THAT THE AGED MEN BE SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND IN FAITH 

IN LOVE 

THE AGED WOMEN LIKEWISE 

IS BCHAiaOUR AS BECOMETH HOLINESS 

NOT FALSE ACCUSERS 

NOT GIVEN TO MUCH WINE 

TEACHERS OF GOOD THINGS.* 

IUb mode of dividing the sacred text was called ZT<>e/<fr^; 
nd this method of wntinff rTix>J» 7P*4*^. At the end of each 
manoacript it was usnai to specifjr the number of stichoi 
which it contained. When a copyist was disposed to con- 
tract his space, and therefore crowded the lines into each 
(Aa^ he placed a point where Euthalius had terminated the 
tine. In the eighth century the stroke wh ich we call a comma 
vas invented. In the Latin manuscripts, Jerome's points 
vne introduced by Paul Wamefhd, ana Alcuin, at the com- 
woi of the ^peror Charlemagne ; and in the ninth century 
the Greek note of interrogation (;) was first used. At the 
ioreation of printing, the ^tors placed the points arbitrarily, 
inbably (Michaelis thinks) without bestowmff the necessary 
itteotioD ; aiui Stephens in particular, it is wellknown, varied 
h» pointa in every edition. The fac-similes given in a sub- 
Kqoent section of this volume will give the reader an idea of 
the marks of distinction found in the more ancient manu- 
scripts. 

Tiie stichoi, however, not only assisted the public reader 
of the New Testament to determine its sense; they also 
aerred to measure the size of books ; thus, Josephus*s twenty 
books of Jewish Antiquities contained 60,000 stichoi, though 
ia Ittigins^s edition there are only 40,000 broken lines. And 
aeeor£ttg to an ancient written list preserved by Simon, and 
lEuiseribed by Michaelis, the New Testament contained 
ld,612 stichoi.' 

The verses into which the New Testament is now divided. 
ire modi more modem, and are an imitation of those invented 
for ihe Old Testament by Rabbi Nathan in the fifteenth cen- 
tury.' Robert Stephens was their first inventor,^ and intro- 
dneed them in his edition of the New Testament, published 
k the year 1551. This invention of the learned pnnter was 
loon introduced into all the editions of the New Testament ; 
akd the rery great advantage it affords, for facilitating refer- 



I Hoe's lotrodnctioD, voL L p. dll. 

»htnxl to the New Teat toL II. pp. S26, G27. 

but this Is evidently a mistake. 



BCichaeUs, after Simon, 

■take. On the subjects 

:omena (pp. 31—33.), and PriUus's 

"" ~~..) may be consulted 



wilbe word remata^ 

taand in tUs section, Scbolz's Proli 

hBsiifttio in Not. Test (pp. 333-346. 

•flea. 213. tmpra, of this volume. 

*!• Bade tbis division when oo a joorney from Lyons to Parts, sod. as 
■i as Henry tells os Oo bis prence to the Concordance of the New 
AttMBtX be made it inter equitandum, literally, while rldiof on horse- 
tack; bat Micliaetis rather thinks that the phrase means only, that when 



ta wm weary of ridii 
IMMfis,vottt.p.9a 



, he amused himself with this worlc at his inn. 



enoes to particular passages, has caused it to he retamed in 
the majority of editions and versions of the New Testament, 
though much to the injury of its interpretation, as many pas- 
sages are now severed that ought to be united.and vice vertA^* 
From this arrangement, however, Wetstein, Bengel, Boyer. 
Griesbach, Drs. Burton, and Bloomfield, and other editors of 
the Greek Testament, have wisely departed, and have printed 
the text in continued paragraphs, throwingthe numbers of 
Stephens^s verses into the margin. Mr. Reeves also has 
pursued the same method in his beautiful and correct'editiont 
of the authorized English version, and of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 12mo., 1803. 

Besides the text in the different books of the New Testa- 
ment, we meet with tities or inscriptions to each of them, 
and also with subscriptions at the end, speci^ring the writei 
of each book^ the time and place, when and where it ww 
written, and the person to whom it was written. 

in. It is not known by whom the uiscriptions or TnuBt 
of the various books of the New Testament were prefixed. 
In consequence of the very great diversity of tities occurring 
in manuscripts it is generally admitted that they were not 
originally written by the apostles, but were subsequentiy 
added, in order to distinguish one book from another, when 
the canon of the New Testament was formed. It is however 
certain, that these titles are of very great antiquity ; for we 
find them mentioned by Tertullian in the latter part of the 
second century,^ and Justin Martyr, in the early part of the 
same century, expressly states, that the writings of the four 
evangelists were m his day termed Gosjotls,'^ 

IV. But the SUBSCRIPTIONS annexea to the epistles are 
manifestiy spurious : fot, in ihe first place, some of tiiem are, 
beyond all doubt, false, as those of the two Episties to the 
Thessalonians, which purport to be written at Athens, whereas 
they were written from Uorinth. In like manner, the sub- 
scription to the first episUe to the Corinthians states, that it 
was written from Pnilippi, notwithstanding St. Paul in 
forms them (xvi. 8.) that he will tarry at Ephenta wUilPen 
ttcosti and notwithstanding he begins his salutations in that 
epistie, by telling the Corinthian Christians (xvi. 19.) tht 
Churches of Jhia salute you ; a pretty evident indication that 
he himself was in Asia at that very time. Again, according 
to the subscription, the epistle to the Galatians was written 
from Rome ; yet, in the epistie itself, the apostie expresses 
his surprise (i. 6.) that they were so soon removed from him 
that caUed them; whereas his journey to Rome was ten yean 
posterior to the conversion of the Galatians. And what still 
more conclusively proves the falsehood of this subscription 
is, the total absence in this epistie of all allusions to his bondf 
or to his being a prisoner; which Saint Paul has not failec* 
to notice in every one of the four episties, written from thA 
city and during his imprisonment.^ Secondly^ The sqhscrip^ 
tions are altogether wanting in some ancient manuscripts of 
the best note, while in others they ai^ greatly varied. And, 
thirdly^ The subscription annexed to the first epistie to 
Timothy is evidentiy the production of a writer of the age of 
Constantino the Great, and could not have been written by 
the apostie Paul : for it states that epistle to have been writ- 
ten to Timothy from Laodicea, the chief city of Phrygia Pa- 
catiana; wherearthe country of Phrygia was not divided into 
the two provinces of Phrygia PrimOy or Paeaiianay and 
Phrygia Secunda^ until the fourth century. According to Dr. 
Mill, the aubtcriptions were added by Euthalius bishop of 
Sulca in Egypt, about the middle of tiie fiflh centtury. But, 
whoever was the author of the subscriptions, it is evident 
that he was either grossly ignorant, or grossly inattentive. 

The various subscriptions and tities to the different books 
are exhibited in Griesoach's and Scholz's Critical Editions, 
of the New Testament. 

• Thus Col. IT. 1. ought to4iaTe bfjen united to the third chapter. 

• Adrersus Marcionem, lib. tr. c 2. 

t ApoL i. p. 9a Ijardner's Worlcs, 8vo. roL il. p. 121 .•; 4to. voL I. p. SM: 
Pritii lotrod. hi Not. Test pp. 331 -333. 

• Paley's Hone Paulinas, pp. 376, 379. 
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CHAPTER m. 



ON THE CRITICISM OF THE TEXT OP SCRIPTURE. 
^ecettity of the Criticism of the Text. 



SiHCE the editions of the Sacred Text very often differ from 
each other, and many also contain spurious reading, besides 
which great numbers of other readings are extant ; the exhi- 
bition of a correct text becomes a very important object of 
attention with those who are desirous of understandmff the 
Holy Scriptures : — in other words, the interpreter ana the 
divine stand equally in need of the art of criticism, by the 
aid of which a proper judgment may be formed of various 
readings, the spurious may be discerned, and the genuine, or 
at least the most probable, may be restored. This subject, 
which involves an inquiry respecting the fact, what the author 
wrote, has not inaptly been compared by Dr. Jahn to a judi- 
cial procedure, in which the critic sits upon the bench, and 
the charge of corruption in the reading is brought against the 
text. The witnesses from whom evidence is to be obtained 
respecting what the author wrote,— or, in other words, the 
Sources of the text Scripture, — are. Manuscript Copies, 
Anciknt Versions, the Editiones Principes and other 
8ARLT printed EDITIONS, and other Books of Antiquity, 
the Authors of which quoted the Text from Manuscripts. 
But since these witnesses are often at variance with one 
another, and very frequently it is impossible to ascertain the 
truth from their evidence, it further becomes necessary to call 
in ihe aid of internal arguments, or those which are drawn 
from the very nature of the case. Such are, — ^the facility or 
the difficulty of a more modem origin, the absence of any 
sense, or at least of one that is suitable, the agreement or 
disagreement of a reading, with the series and scope of the 
discourse, the probability or improbability of any particular 
word or expression having arisen from the author, and the 
conespondence or discrepancy of parallel places j lastly, the 
laws by which, on such evidence, the critic is guided in pro- 
nouncing sentence, are the rules of criticism.^ These topics 
it is proposed severally to discuss in the following sections. 







1 UTi^.-l i, ;;.;;; V IJj-^liiU! 




Form of a Stnaooous Roll of the Peotateuch. 

SECTION 1. 

on thk hkbrkw hanuscripi's of the old testament. 

C. Dijferent cloftee nf Htbrev mamucriptt, — 11. The rolled 
manuMcripti 'of the Synagogues, — III. The square manu- 
scripts used by the Jeros in private life. — IV. Age of He- 
brew manuscripts, — V. Of the order in -which the Sacred 
Books are arranged in manuscripts. — dumber of books 
contained in different manuscripts. — VI. Modern families 
or recensions of Hebrew manuscripts, — VIL JSTotice of the 
most ancient manilscripts. — VTII. Brief notice of the manu' 
scripts of the IncUan Jews. — IX. Manuscripts of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, 

Although, as we have already seen," the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament has descended to our times uncomipted, 

• Jahoulntroductio ad Librot Canonicoa Veteris Foedeiis, i 116. 



yet, with all the care which the ancient copyists could be- 
stow, it was impossible to preserve it free from mistakes, 
arising from the interchangingr of the similar letters of the 
Hebrew Alphabet, and other circumstances incident to the 
transcription of ancient manuscripts. The rabbins boldly 
asserted, and, through a credulity rarely to be paralleled, it 
was implicitly believed, that the Hebrew text was absolutely 
free from error, and 'that in all the manuscripts of the Old 
Testament not a single various reading of importance could 
be produced. Father Morin was the first person whcrventared 
to impugrn this notion in his Exercitaiumes in utrumque 
Samariianorum Petit (ttcuchum^ published at Paris in 1631 
and he grounded his opinion of the incorrectness of the 
Hebrew manuscripts on the differences between the Hebrew 
and the Samaritan texts in the Pentateuch, and on the dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew and the Septuagint in other 
parts of the Bible. Morinus was soon after followed by 
Louis Cappel (whose Criiiea Sacra w^ published in 1650), 
who pointed out a great number of errors in the printed 
Hebrew, and showed how they might be corrected oy the 
ancient versions and the common rules of criticism. He 
did not, however, advert to the most obvious and effectual 
means of emendation, namely, a collation of Hebrew manu- 
scripts ; and, valuable as his labours unquestionably are, it 
is certain that h^ neither used them himself, nor invited 
others to have recourse to them, in order to correct the sacred 
text. Cappel was assailed by various opponents, but chiefly 
by the younger Buxtorf in his Aniicritica^ published at Basil 
in 1653, who attempted, but in vain, to retute the principles 
he had established. In 1657 Bishop Walton, in his Prole- 
gomena to the London Polyglott Bible, declared in favour 
of the principles asserted by Cappel, acknowledged the 
necessity of terming a critical apparatus for the purpose of 
obtaining a more correct text oi the Hebrew Bible, and ma- 
terially contributed to the formation of one by his own exer- 
tions. Subsequent biblical critics acceded to the proprietv 
of their arguments, and since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the importance and necessity of collating Hebrew 
manuscripts have been generally acknowledged.' 

I. Hebrew Manuscripts are divided into two Classes, 
viz. Autographs^ or those written by the inspired penmen 
themselves, which have long since perished ; and cq>ographg. 
or copies made from the originals, and multiplied by repeated 
transcription. These apographs are also divided into the 
more ancient, which formerly enjoyed the highest authority 
among the Jews, but have in like manner penshed long ago ; 
and into the more modem, which are found dispersed in vari- 
ous public and private libraries. The manuscripts which 
are still extant, are subdivided into the rolled manuscripts 
used in the synagogues and into the square manuscripts which 
are used by private individuals among the Jews. 

II. The Pentateuch was read in the Jewish Synagogues 
from the earliest times ; and, though the public reading of 
it was intermitted during the Babylonish captivity, it was 
resumed shortly afler the return of the Jews. Hence 
numerous copies were made from time to time; and as they 
held the booKS of Moses in the most superstitious veneration, 
various regulations were made for the guidance of the tran- 
scribers, who were obliged to conform to them in copying 
the Rolls destined for tne use of the synagogue. The date 
of these regulations is not known, but they are long posterior 
to the Tahnud ; and though many of them are me most 
ridiculous and useless that can be well conceived, yet the 
religious observance of them which has continued for many 
centuries, has certainly contributed in agreat degree to pre- 
serve the purity of the Pentateuch. The following are a 
few of the principal of these regulations. 

The copies of the law must be transcribed from ancient 
manuscripts of approved character only, with pure ink, on 
parchment prepared from the hide of a clean animal, for this 
express purpose, hy a Jew, and fastened together by the 
strmgs of clean animals ; every skin must contain a certain 

• Jahn, et Ackermano, Introducdo ad Librot Caoonicoa Veteris FoBderia 
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r of oolnmns of prescribed length and breadth, eacn 
«Qfaimii oomTOisiiig a gnren number of lines and words ; no 
void must oe written by heart or with points, or without 
being first oraUr pronounced by the copyist ; th^ name of 
God is not to be written but with the utmost demotion and 
ittentioii^ and piBTiously to writing it, he must wash his pen. 
The want of a single letter, or the redundance of a single 
letter, the wiiting of prose as verse, or verse as prose, 
teepeetrvelY vitiates a manuscript; and when a copy has 
bem completed, it must be examined and corrected within 
thirty days aAer the writing has been finished, in order to 
d^^mine whether it is to be approved or rclected. These 
ndes, it is said, are observed to the present day by the per- 
sons who transcribe the sacred writing for the use of the 
STDagogne.' The form of one of these rolled manuscripts 
(jnom tKe original among the Harieian Ji^S. in the British 
Bloseum, No. 7619.) is given in the vignette at the head of 
tins sectkn. It is a large double rofl, containing the He- 
brew Pentateuch ; written with very great care on forty 
bfowm Ifiiean skins. These skins are of different breadths, 
some esataining more columns <han others. The columns 
lie cm bandred and fifty-three in number, each of which 
esBlHB about sixty-three lines, is about twen^-two inches 
dnp. and generally more than five inches broaa. The letters 
bm BO points, apices, or flourishes about them. The initial 
woriB are not larger than the rest ; and a space, equal to 
ifeBt four lines, is left between every two books. Allo- 
gAtTf this is one of the finest specimens of the synagogue- 
idk that has been preserved to the present time. 

flL TTle S^ABB Manuscripts, which are in private use, 
aie written with black ink, either on vellum or on parchment, 
9 oa paper, and of various siies, folio, quarto, octavo, and 
faxJenmo. Those which are copied on paper are considered 
as being the most modem ; andf they frequently have some 




t are, R>r tfae most part, 
the tfsn Chaldee ; though a few manuscripts are written 
with nMinical characters, but these are invariably of recent 
daleu %1ical critics, who are conversant with the Hebrew 
Baassenpts, have distingruished three sorts of characters, 
tath dimnng in the beauty of their form. The Spanith 
ebracter is perfectly square, simple, and elegant : the types 
of ihc ourto Hebrew Bibles, printed b3r Robert Stepnen 
aad by Plantin, approach the nearest to this character. The 
Gfrman, on the contrary, is crooked, intricate, and inelegant 
El every respect ; and tne ItaVan character holds a middle 
place between these two. The pages are usually divided 
Qto three columns of various lengths ; and the initial letters 
of the manuscripts are frequently»illuminat*'d and ornamented 
with gold. In many manuscripts the Masora' is added; 
what 18 called the hrger Mttaora being placed above and be- 
low the columns of the text, and th(? smaller Maaora being 
iaierted in the blank s^ces between the columns. 

IV. As the _ authonty of manuscripts depends greatly 
on fteir antiquity, it becomes a point of considerable im- 
Mfftance to ascertain their aok as exactly as possible. Now 
Oiis may be effected either by external testimony or by in/er- 
aa^mario. 

1. External testimony is sometimes afforded by the sub- 
teopcioiis annexed by the transcribers, specifying the time 
wWa tiiej copied the manuscripts. But thi<) cntprion cannot 
^^» be depended upon : for instances have occurred, in 
wteek medem copyists nave added ancient and false dates in 
^te Is enhance tne value of their labours. As, however, 
byfti^ jgreater number of manuscripts have no subscrip- 
mm m other criteria by which to ascertain their date, it be- 
coaea aeeessary to resort to the evidence of 

2. hkmal Marks, Of these the following are stated by 
Dr. JCouioott and M. De Rossi to be the principal : — 1. 
The Qdegance or rudeness of the character ( Jablonski lays 
dowB the Mtmplieity and elegance of the character as a crite- 
rion of antiquity) ;— 2. The yellow colour of the vellum ; — 
3b TTie total absence, or at least the very rare occurrence, of 
the Masora, and of the Keri and Ketib ;' — 4. The writing 
^ ^ Pentateuch throughout in one book, without any 

■CtepBonr. Critiea Sacra Vet Test pp. 371, 372 Dr. Heoderaon (BibU- 
gii i ga ear chea, pp. 208— 211 ) has fiven an account of the laborioaa minu- 
te, la tamj re^ptcta coincidinf with those above stated, to which the 
""•*nu hmn are subjected. 

« Bee sk account or the Masora inpp. 201, 202. mtpra. 
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greater mark of distiiiction apnearing at the Winning cf 
books than at the beginning ot sections ; — 6. The absence 
of critical emendations and corrections ;— -6. The absence of 
the vowel points ;^7. Obliterated letters, being written ana 
re-written with ink ;— 8. The frequent occurrence of the 
name Jehovah in lieu of Adonai ;— 9. The infrequency of 
capital and little letters ; — 10. The insertion of pomts to fiU 
up blank spaces ;— 1 1 . The non-division of some books and 
psalms; — 12. The poetical books not being distinguished 
from those in prose by dividing them into hemisuchs ;— 
13. Readings frequently differing from the Masoretic copies, 
but agreeing with the Samaritan text, with ancient versions, 
and with the quotations of the fathers. The conjunction of 
all, or ol several, of these internal marks, is said to afford 
certain criteria of the antiquity of Hebrew manuscripts. But 
the opinions of the eminent critics above named have been 
questioned by Professors Bauer and Tychsen, who have 
adyamed 8tr«»ng reasons to prove that they are uncertain 
guides in determining the age of manuscripts. The most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts are all written without any di 
visions of words, as is evident not only from ancient Hebrew 
coins and Palmyrene inscriptions, but also from various pas> 
sages in the most ancient translations, the authors of which 
frequently adopted a division of words, altogether different 
from that of the Masorites. This circumstance is also cor- 
roborated by the rabbinical tradition, that the law was 
formerly one verse and one word. It is impossible to de- 
termine the time, when the Hebrews began to divide words 
in manuscripts : we only know, from the researches of Dr. 
Kennicott and other eminent Hebrew critics, that all the 
ancient interpreters used manuscripts written in one con- 
tinued series ; that MSS. of more recent date (the thirteenth 
century) are still extan#in which the same mode of writing 
appears, — for instance, the MSS. numbered 990. and 293. by 
Dr. Kennicott; and that some vestiges of the division of 
words are to be found in the Talmudical writings, and in 
Jerome.* 

v. A twofold Order of Arranobment of the sacred books 
is observable in Hebrew manuscripts, viz. the TalmucUcal 
and the Masordie, Originally, the different books of the 
Old Testament were not Joinedf together ; according to Rabbi 
Elias Levita (the most learned Jewish writer on the subject), 
they were first joined together by tlie members of the great 

ragogue, who divided them into three parts, — ^the law, 
prophets, and hagiographa, and who placed the prophets 
and hagiographa in a different order from that assigned by 
the Talraudists in the book entitled Baba Baihra, 

The following is the Talmudical arrangement of tlie Old 
Testament: Of the Prophets^ Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings (1 and 2), Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
minor Frophets (in one book). Of the Hagiographa^ Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Kcclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Esther, Chronicles. By the Masorites, the Prophets are 
placed in the same order, with the exception of Isaiah, who 
precedes Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because he flourished before 
them. This arrangement is adopted in the manuscripts of 
the Spanish Jews, while the Talmudical order is preserved 
in those of the German and French Jews. In the Hagio- 
grrapha the Masorites 4iave departed from the arrangement 
of the Talmudista, and place the books comprised m that 
division thus : — Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, the Song of 
SoiomoD, Ecclcsiastes, Lamentations of Jeremiah, EsUier, 
Daniel, and Ezra. This mode of arrangement obtams in the 
Spanish manuscripts. But in the German MSS. they are 
thus disposed : Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Five Megiiloth 
(or books), Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles; and the five 
Megiiloth (or books) are placed in the order in which the} 
are usually read in their synagogues, viz. the Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Eoclesiastes, and 
Esther. 

There are, however, several manuscripts extant, which 
depart both from the Talmudical and from the Masoretical 
order, and have an arrangement peculiar to themselves. 
Thus, in the Codex Norimbergensis 1. (No. 198. of Dr. Ken- 
nicott's catalogue), which was written a. d. 1291, the books 
are thus placed : the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges^ Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve mmor Pro- 
phets, Ruth, Esther, P^ms, Job, Eoclesiastes, Song of 
Solomon, Lamentations, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah (in one bookV and Chromcles. In the Codex, No. 
94., written a. d. 1285 (in the university library at Cam* 
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bridge), and also in No. 103., a mannscript in the British 
Museum, written early in the fourteenth century, the books 
of Chronicles precede the Psalms ; Job is placed before the 
Proverbs; Ruth before the Song of Solomon; and Eccle- 
•iastes before the Lamentations. In the Codex, No. 130., 
a manuscript of the same date (formerly in the library of the 




written towards the 'close of the fourteenth century, "ana 
sdso in many other MSS., Jeremiah takes precedence of 
Isaiah. In the Codex Regiomontanus 2. (No. 224.), writ- 
ten early in the twelfth century, Jeremiah is plac^ before 
Ezekief, whose book is followed by that of Isaiah : then 
succeed the twelve minor Prophets. The Hagiographa are 
thus disposed : Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (in one book), and the books of Chronicles (also 
in one book\ The order pursued in the Codex Ebnerianus 
2. is altogether diflferent from the preceding. Samuel follows 
Jeremiah, who is succeeded by the two books of Kings, and 
by part of the prophecy of Ezekiel : then comes part of 
Isaiah. The twelve minor Prophets are written in one con- 
tinued discourse ; and are followed by Ruth, Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs with Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, Lamen- 
tations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 

Of the various Hebrew manuscripts which have been pre- 
served, few contain the Old Testament entire : ^e greater 
part comprise only particular portions of it, as the Penta- 
teuch, five Megilfotn, and Haphtaroth or sections of the 
prophets which are read on the Sabbath-days ; the Prophets 
or tne Haffiographa. Some, indeed, are confined to single 
books, as ue Psalms, the book of Bether, the Song of Solo- 
mon, and the Haphtaroth. This diversity in the contents of 
manuscripts is occasioned, partly by the design of the copy- 
ist, who transcribed the whole or part of the sacred writings 
for particular {rarposes ; and partly by the mutilations caused 
by the consuming hand of tmie. Several instances of such 
mutilations are given in the account of the principal Hebrew 
MSS. now extant, in p. 219. infra, 

VI. As the Hebrew manuscripts which have been in use 
since the eleventh century have all been corrected according 
to some particular recension or edition, they have from this cir- 
cumstance been classed into Famiubs, according to the 
country where such recension has obtained. These Families 
or Recensions are three or four in number, viz. 

1. The Spanish Manuscripts, which were corrected after 
the Codex of Hillel, described in page 203. supra. 

They follow the Masoretic system with great accuracy, 
and are on this account highly valued by the Jews, though 
tome Hebrew critics hold them in little estimation. l%e 
characters are written with great elegance, and are perfectly 
square : the ink is pale ; the pages are seldom divided into 
three columns : the Psalms are cuvided into hemistichs ; and 
the Chaldee paraphrases are not interlined, but written in 
separate columns, or are inserted in the margin in smaller let^ 
ters. Professor Tychsen speaks in high terms of the call- 
graphy of the Spanish manuscripte. & the Spanish monks 
excelled in that art, he thinks the Jews, who abounded in 
Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, acquired it 
from them, and he appeals to manuscripts which he had 
seen, where the letters are throughout so equal, that the 
whole has the appearance of print' 

2. The Oriental Manuscripts are nearly the same as the 
Spanish manuscripte. and may be referred to the same class. 

3. The German Manuscripts are written with less ele- 
gance than the Spanish codices : their characters are more 
rudely formed ; tne initial letters are generally larger than 
tlie rest, and ornamented ; the ink is very blacx. They do 
not follow the Masoretic notation, and frequently vary from 
the Masoretic manuscripts, exhibiting important readings 
that are not to be found in the Spanish manuscripte, but 
which agree with the Samariten text of the Penteteuch, and 
with the ancient versions. The Chaldee paraphrases are 
inserted in alternate verses. This class of^ manuscripte is 
little esteemed by the Jews, but most highly valued by 
biblical critics. 

4. The Italian Manuscripts kold a middle place between 
the Spanish and Crerman codices, and sometimes have a 
nearer affinity to one class than to the other, both in the 
«hipe of the Hebrew characters, and also as it respecte their 

• T^ehMi^ Tentamen de vutta Cod. H«b. MBS. pp. d(Xl-9» 



adherence to or neglect of the Masoretic system. M. BranSy 
the able assistent of Dr. Kennicott in collating Hebrew mi> 
nuscripte, has given engraved specimens of the Spamsh* 
German, and ItSian manuscripte, in hb edition of Dr. KJu 
Dissertetio Generalis (8vo. Brunswick, 1783^ ; and Profist- 
sor Tychsen has given fourteen Hebrew alphaoets, of various 
ages and countries, at the end of his Tentamen de vari^^i Co- 
dicum Hebreorum Vet. Test. MSS. Generibus. Ancieot 
and unpointed Hebrew manuscripte, written for die uae of 
the synagogues, and those Masoretic Spanbh exemplais, 
which have been transcribed by a leamea person, and for a 
learned person, from some famous and correct copy, are pre- 
ferred by M. De Rossi to the copies written for private use, 
or even for the synagogue, from Masoretic exemplars, of 
which last the number is very ^reat. But M. Bauer sro* 
nounces those manuscripte to be the best, whose various lec- 
tions are most frequently confirmed by the ancient versions, 
especially by the Alexandrian and Syriac, and also by the 
Samariten Penteteuch and version.^ 

VII. M. De Rossi has divided Hebrew manuscripte into 
three classes, viz. 1. More Ancient, or those written before 
the twelfth century; — 2. Andent, or those written in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centories ;— 3. More recent, or those 
written at the end of the fourteenth, or at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. The most recent, or those wntten 
since the fifteenth century, which are very numerous, and are 
those found in the synagogues, he pronounces to be of little 
or no use, unless it can oc proved tnat they have been tran- 
scribed from ancient apographs. The totel number of He- 
brew manuscripte collated by Dr. Kennicott for tus critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bible is about six hundred and thirty. 
The total number collated by M. De Rossi for his CoUectioii 
of Various Readings, is four hundred and seventy-nine ma- 
nuscripte, besides two hundred and eighty-eight printed edi- 
tions, llie following are the most ancient manuscripta 
coUated by Dr. Kenmcott. 

The CoDsx Laudiands, a. 172. and 162. and numbered 1. 
in Dr. Kennicott's list of Hebrew manuscripts. Though now 
in two folio parts, it is evident that they originally formed only 
one volume : each part comisto of quinquemions, or gatherings 
of five sheete or ten leaves, and at the bottom of every tenth 
leaf is a catch-word beginning the next lea^ which is the fin( 
of the succeeding gathering of ten leaves. But at the end of 
the first part or volume, there is pasted on, one leaf oi the next 
quinquemion, completing the book of Deuteronomy; so thai 
Uiis volume concludes with five sheete and one leaf over. And 
the first gathering in the second volume consisto of only iDm 
sheete and one lea^ which last is likewise pasted on, for want df iti 
fellow-lea£ This manuscript b written on vellum, aocoiduig to 
Dr. Kennicott, in the Spanish character, but in the opiaion of 
Dr. Bruns it b in the Italic Character, to which M. De Roai 
assents. The letters, which are moderately large, are plsm, 
simple, and elegant, but universally unadorned ; and thej were 
originally written without points, as b evident fit>m the dififerenl 
colour of the ink in the letters and in the pointo. Some of the 
letters, having become obliterated by the lapse of ages, have been 
written over a second time ; and though such places were re- 
written in the same strong character, yet many of the words 
were becoming a second time invirible, when colbted by Dr. K. 
Thb eminent critic assigns it to the tenth century, but De Rossi 
refers it to the eleventh. The Laudian manuscript begins witk 
Gen. xzviL 31. : it contains fourteen thoutand vsriations from 
Vender Hooght's edition of the Hebrew Bible. More than two 
thousand are found in the Pentateuch, which confirm the 8ep- 
tuagint Greek version in one hundred and nine various readings ; 
the Syrisc, in ninety-eight; the Arabic, in eightv-two; tbe 
Vulgate or Latin version, in eighty-eight; and the Chaldee 
Paraphrase, in forty-two : it also agrees with the Samaritan Pen- 
teteuch against the printed Hebrew, in seven hundred instances. 
What renders thb manuscnpt the more valnsble is, that it pre- 
serves a word of great importance for understanding 2 ^un. 
xxiii. 3 — ^7., which word b confirmed by the Greek veraion, and 
thus recovers to us a prophecy of the Messiah.* 

2. The CoDKX CABLsauasirsis 1. (No. 154. of Dr. Kenni- 
cott's list of manuscripte) formeriy belonged to the celebrated 

• Walton. Prolefom. c. hr. §1—12. pp. 171—184. cc vU. vill. up. 2S&— 331 
edh. Dathit Carpzov. CriUca Sacra, pp. 263—387. Dr. Kennicou, Dies, i 
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edit. iMtnit t;arpzoT. i;iiuca aacra, pp. 283—387. Dr. Kennk 
pp. 313—317. : alao hia Disaertatio Generalis, poMim. Jahn, Ini 
Foedua. pp. 163—170. Bauer, CriUoa Sacra, pp. 215—296. 34 
Rosai, Var. Loct. torn, t Prolesom. $ jd— xiz. pp. n—xxa. 

• Kennicott, Dissert. L pp. 316-319. Diaaert U. pn 63^ 634. Blblb 
Hebraica, torn. ii. Dissert Generalis, pp. 70^ 7L De Rossi, Varis tittr 
tionss, torn. L Proleg . p. ux. 
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•ad learned Reochfiii, whoM efffuts contributed so much towmrds 
tbs revival if Utenture in the fifteenth century. This manuscript 
■ now preserved in the public libraiy at Carisruhe, an J if the 
alfest that has a certain date. It is in square folio, and was 
written in the year of the world 4866, corresponding with 1106 
af our sra. It contains the Prophets with the Targum. 

3. The Codex Yimvism (No. 590. of Kennicott) contains the 
Prophets and Hagiographa. It is written on vellum in folio, 
ind, if the date in its subscription be correct (a. n. 1018 or 1019), 
it is more ancient than the preceding. Bruns collected two 
hnndred important various readings from this manuscript The 
paints have been added by a later hand. According to Adler's 
SBumeiatioii, it consists of four hundred and seventy-one leaves, 
ad two eohmins, each column containing twenty-one lines. 

4. The CoDBX C j»xiriB, in the Malatesta Library at Bologna, 
(No. 536. c^ Kennicott), is a folio manuscript written on vellum, 
in^Gcnnan character, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tBiy. UcoDtaina the Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth or sections of 
^ Pn|ihBtKal Books, and the Megilloth or five Books of Can- 
tide*, «- (be Song of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations of Jere- 
nuah, Eodesiaates, and Esther. De Rossi pronounces it to be a 
ourt maeat and valuable manuscript, and states that in ito 
BBipB are inserted some various readings of still more ancient 



k T^ CoDxx FLOBBirriirrs 3. (No. 162. of Kennicott) is 
antm on TeUnm, in quarto, in a square Spanish character, 
■idi pointa, towards the end of the eleventh, or, at the latest, in 
ibe beginning of the twelfth century. It contains the books of 
fsJiBB. Jodges, and Samuel Very many of the letters, which 
«em obliterated by time, have been renewed by a later hand. 

6. The CoDxx MsnioLAifairBis 9. (193. of Kennicott) is 
written on vellum, in octavo, in the German character, towards 
the dose of die twelfth century. It has neither the points nor 
ibe Mason. This manuscript comprises the Pentateuch; the 
bfgmning of the book of Genesis, and the end of Leviticus and 
DeaSerooomy, have been written by a later hand. Both erasures 

1 dtenlions occur in this manuscript, and sometimes a worse 
I h subetitnted in place of one that is preferable. Never- 
I k contains many good various readings. 

7. Hie CoDKX NoaiMBsaoBNsis 4. (201. of Kennicott) is a 
bBa aanuacript, written on thin vellum, iji the German charac- 
IK^ tad containing the Prophets and Hagiographa. It is mutilated 
m varioos parts. H is of great antiquity, and, from the simila- 
Btf otitB character to that of the Codex Carlsruhensis, both Dr. 
Ktonicott and M. De Rossi assign it to the beginning of the 
Cwdfth oentaxy. 

8. The Cod ax PAmisixNsis 27. (Regius 29. 210. of Kenni- 
cott) is a quarto manuscript of the entire Bible, written on vel- 
fam, in an elegant Italic character. The initial words are, with 
km exceptions, oi the same size as the rest. The Masora and 
Kn are both wanting; and the Megilloth precede the books of 
Ckmiidea, It is highly valued by Kennicott and De Rossi, who 
tAx it also to the beginning of the twelfth century. 

9. Coeval with the preceding is the Codbx RsoioxoirrAirus 
2. (224. of Kennicott), written in the Italic character, in small 
Isia This manuscript contains the Propheta and the Hagio- 
gnpha, hot it is mutilated in various places. The initial letters 
oe hrger than the others, and three of the poetical books are 
WDtteo in hemistichs. 

Ilk. To the b^rinning of the twelfth century likewise is to be 
Bfcned the Codsx PAmisiairBis 24. (San-Germanensis 2. No. 
IK. flf Kennicott) : it is written on vellum, in large quarto. It 
■ 'mpai fi.it i from Jer. xxix. 19. to xxtviii. 2.; and fh>m Hosea 
^4 to Anoos vi. 12. Isaiah follows Ezekiel- according to the 
Tilwiiii III Canon.' 

The feQowing are amonff the most ancient of the manu- 
>gy<iii the possession of the late M. De Rossi, and collated 

1* Hie Codex, by him numbered 634., which is in quarto. It 
cootMns a fragment of the books of Leviticus and Numbers — 
fisa Levit. xxL 19. to Num. L 50.; and exhibito every mark of 
^ remolest antiquity. The vellum on which it is written is 
Cloyed by age; the character is intermediate, or Italic — ap- 
iwarhin^ that of the German manuscripts. The letters are all 
flf Ml nnifonn size; there is no trace of the Masora, or of any 
; notes, nor is any space left before the larger sections; 
I h sometimes, as in other very ancient manuscripto, a few 
la are inserted between the words. M. De Rossi assigns 
%b aannacript to the eij^hth century. 

t Ds Rossi, una. 1. Proleg. p. uoocva. 

^ Ktiwilf^, I>*ssertaUo GeneraUs, pp. 86. 87, 88, 89. 98. 104. 



2. A manuscript of the Pentateudi (No. 503.), in quarto, and 
on vellum, containing from Gen. xiL 41. to Deut xv. 12. It is 
composed of leaves it various ages, the most ancient of whidi 
are of the ninth or tenth century. The character is semi-rabbi- 
nical, rude, and confessedly very ancient Points occur, in some 
of the more ancient leaves, in the writing of the original copyist, 
but sometimes they are wanting. There are no traces of the 
Masora or of the Masoretic notes, and sometimes no space at all 
before the larger sections. It frequently agrees with the Sama- 
ritan text and ancient versions. 

3. A manuscript of the Pentateuch TNo. 10.), with the Tar- 
gum and Megilloth. It is written in the Grerman character, on 
vellum, and in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The Masora is absent The 
character, which is de&ced by time, is rudely formed, and the 
initial letters are larger than the rest Coeval with this manu- 
script is, 

4. A manuscript of the book of Job, in quarto, also on vellum, 
and in the German character. It is one of the most valuable 
manuscripts of that book. The pages are divided into two co- 
lumns, the lines being of unequal length. 

6. A manuscript of the Hagiographa (No. 379.), the sixe, 
character, and date of which correspond with the preceding. It 
begins with Psal. xlix. 15. and ends with Neh. xl. 4. The Map 
sora and Keri are absent; and the poetical books are divided 
into hemistichs. 

§.. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 611.), on vellum, in 
octevo, and written in the German character, approaching some- 
what to the Spanish, towards the close of the eleventh, or in the 
commencement of the twelfth centuiy. The ink is fi^uently 
faded by age ; there are no traces of the Masora ; the Keri are 
very rarely to be seen, and the initial letters are larger than the 
others. There are frequent omissions in the text, which are 
supplied in the margin.' 

Dr. KennicoU states that almost all the Hebrew manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, at present known to be extant, 
were written between the years 1000 and 1457, whence he 
infers that all the manusonpts written before the years 700^ 
or 800 were destroyed by some decree of the Jewish senate, 
on account of their many differences from the copies then 
declared genuine. This circumstance is also alleged by 
Bishop Walton, as the reason why we have so few exem- 
plars of the age of 600 years, and why even the copies of 700 
or 800 years are very rare. 

YIII. It was long a desideratum with biblical scholars to 
obtain the Hebrew Scriptures from the Jews who are settled 
in India and other parts of the east It was reasonably sup- 
posed, that, as these Jews had been for so many ages sepa- 
rated from their brethren in the west, their manuscripts might 
contain a text derived from the autographs of the sacred 
writers, by a channel independent of that through which the 
text of our printed Bibles has been transmitt^ to us. Dr. 
Kennicott was very anxious to obtain a copy, or at least a 
collation of a manuscript from India or China, for his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, in the expectation that it would exhibit 
important variations from the Masoretic editions ; but he waf 
unsuccessful in his endeavours to pn^ure it,^ and the honoui 
of first bringing an Indian manuscript of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into £ urope was reserved for the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

Among the hihlical manuscripts brought from India by 
this learned and pious divine, and which are now deposited 
in the public library at Cambridge, there is a roll of tht 
Pentateuch, which he procured from the black Jews in Ma- 
labar,* who (there is strong reason to believe) are a part of 
the remains of the first dispersion of that nation by Nebu« 
chadnezxar. The date of this manuscript cannot now be 
ascertained ; but its text is supposed to be derived from those 
copies which their ancestors Drought with them into India* 
Those Jews, on being interrogated, could give no precise 
account of it: some leplied, uiat it came originally from 

> De Rossi, Var. Lect torn. i. Proleg. pp. cxvl cxn. xovm. ovn. cvm. 

« Accordins to the inrormation coDected from various sources, by Pro- 
fessor Bauer, it does not appear that the manuscripts of the Chines*^ Jews 
are of any remote andquitv, or are calculated to atlbrd any assistance ta 
bibUcal critics. Although Jews have resided in China for many centuriesT 
yet they have no ancient manuscripts, those now in use being subsequent 
to the fifteenth century. Cridca Sacra, pp. 40&— 407. See an account of 
HebrsBo-Chinese manoscripts in Koegler's Notitia S. B. Bibliorum Jud»* 
orum in Imperio Sinensi. £dit. 2. 8vo. Halas ad Salam, 1806. Brotier, in 
his ecfitlon of T^itus (vol. Wlp. 667. et seq.), has given the best account 
that is extant of the Jews in ChlnaL a colony of whom setded in that coon 
try in the first century of the Christian «ra. The reader will find sa 
abridgement of it in Dr. Townley's Illustrations of Biblical Literature, vol 
i. pp. 83—89. 

■ See an account of these Jews in Dr. Buchaoan's *'Chilstisn Rssesnii 
ss^* pp. 821 ec seq. 4th edit 
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tfenna in Anbia; osiers of them said, it was brought from 
Cashmir The Cabul Jews, who travel annually mto the 
interior of China, remarked, that m some synagogues the 
Law is still found wntten on a roll of leather; not on vel- 
lum, but on a soft flexible leather, made of goat-skins, and 
dyed red. It is evident that the Jews, in the time of Moses, 
had the art of preparing and dyeing skins ; for rams' skins, 
dyed red, made a part of the coverinff for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. 14.) ; and it is not improbable, that the very 
autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, was 
written on skins so prepared. The ancient rules prescribed 
to the Jewish scribes direct,, that the Law be so written, 
provided it be done on the skins of clean animals, such as 
sheep, goat, or calf-ekins: therefore this MS., and many 
others in the hands of the Jews, agree in the same as an an- 
cient practice. The Cabul Jews, above noticed, show that 
copies of the Law, written on leather skins, are to be found 



among their people in India and China ; and hence we have 
no doubt, that such are copies of very ancient MSS.» TTie 
Cambridge roll, or Lidian copy of the Pentateuch, whi<:b 
may also be denominated Matabaric^ is written on a roll of 
goat-skins dyed red^ and was discovered by Dr. Buchanan in 
the record-chest of a synagogue of the black Jews, in the 
interior of Malayala, in the year 1806. It measures forty- 
eight feet in length, and in breadth about twenty-two inches, 
or a Jewish cubit. The book of Leviticus and the greater 
part of the book of Deuteronomy are wanting. It appears, 
from calculation, that the original ]en<rth of the roll was not 
less than ninety English feet. In it<s present condition it 
consists of thirty-seven skins; contains one hundred and 
seventeen columns of writing perfectly clear ^d legible ; and 
exhibits (as the subjoined fac-simile of Deut. iv. 1, 2. "wiU 
show) a noble specimen of the manner and form of the mort 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts among the Jews 






The columns are a palm of four inches in breadth, and 
contain from forty to fifty lines each, which are written with- 
out vowel points, and in all other respects according to the 
rules prescribed to the Jewish scribes or copyists. As sonie 
of the skins appear more decayed than others, and the text is 
evidently not afl written by the same hand, Mr. Yeates (from 
whose collation of this MS. the present account is abridged, 
and to whom Uie author is indebted for the preceding fac- 
simile) is of opinion, that the roll itself comprises the frag- 
ments of at least three different rolls, of one common material, 
viz. djed goat-skin, and exhibits three different specimens 
of writing. The old skins have been strengthened by patches 
of parchment on the back ; and in one place four words have 
been renewed by the same supply. The text is written in the 
square character, and without the vowel points and accents ; 
and the margin of the columns is every where plain, and free 
from writing of any sort. He has diligently examined and 
collated this manuscript with the printed text of Vander 
Hooght's edition of the Hebrew Bible; and the result of his 
investigation is, that the amount of variations in the whole 
does not exceed /or/y,fcd that none of them are found to 
differ from the common reading as to the sense and inter- 
pretation of the text, but are merely additions or omissions 
of a jod or vau letter, expressing such words to be full or 
deficient, according to the known usage of the Hebrew 
tongue. But even this small number of readings was consi- 
derably reduced, when compared with the text or Athias's 
edition, printed at Amsterdam in 1661 ; so that the integrity 
of the Hebrew text is confirmed by this valuable manuscript 
so far as it goes, and its testimony on this account is unques- 
tionably important.^ 

" With respect to the several sorts of skins and handwrit- 
ing, the answer of some Indian Jews, when interrogated 
concerning this MS., is worthy of remark. By one account, 

1 Dr. Kennicott quotes from Wolfius, that a certain Jew, named Moses 
Peceyra, afflimed, be had found MS. copies of the Hebrew text in Mala- 
bar; for that the Jews, having escaped from Titus, betoolc themselves 
tttrough Persia to the Malabar coast, and arrived there safe in number 
■bout eighty persons. Whence Wolfius concludes, that greet fidelity is 
to be aUached to the Malabar M3S. The Buchanan MS. may fairly be de- 
oominated a Malabar copy, as having been brought from those parts. 
".Refert Moses Pcreyra, se invenisse Manuscripta Exemplaria (Hebrsei 
Teztus) Malabarica. Tradit Judsos, aUto Aigientes, per Persiara sc ad 
oras Bfalabaricas contulisse, ibique cum octoginta animfs salvos advenisse. 
Unde constat, BIBtis Malabaricis muUum fidei tribuenduin cs^c" Wolf. 
4. 97. See Dr. Kennlcou's Dissertation the Second, n. 532. Oxft^nl, 1759. 

* See Mr. Yeates's Collation of an Indian Copy or the Penuituch, pp. 
«,3.«7. 



it was brought from Senna in Arabia; ana by another ac- 
count, it came from Cashmir : which two accounts are cleareo 
up on an examination of the MS., since part of it being com- 
posed of brown skins, and the writing very similar to that 
seen in rolls of Arabian and African extraction, there is a 
possibility that such part is the fragment of an Arabian oi 
African MS., as those Jews relate : and the other account, 
viz. that it was brought from Cashmir, may also be equally 
true; since that part consisting of red skins so well corres- 
ponds with their own description of copies found in the 
synagogues of the eastern Jews. The consideration of ihn 
point attaches still greater consequences to the roll itself^ 
which, as it is found to consist of fragments of copies purely 
oriental, and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewish 
copies, we may now conclude the same to be ample speci- 
mens of copies in those parts of the world. It is true, in- 
deed, that a great part of the text is wanting, and the whole 
book of Leviucus ; yet, notwithstanding the large deficienctea 
of the MS., it ought to be a satisfaction to know, that herein 
are ample specimens of at least three ancient copies of the 
Pentateuch, whose testimony is found to unite m the inte- 
grity and pure conservation of the sacred text, acknowledged 
by Christians and Jews in these parts of the world.^'' 

The following testimony of Bishop Manh to the value of 
the Codex Malabaricus is too valuable to be omitted :-^*^ A 
manuscript roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of 
some antiquity, and found among the black Jews in the in- 
terior of India, must be regarded at least as a literary curio- 
sity, deserving the attention of the learned in general. And 
as this manuscript appears, on comparison, to have no im- 
portant deviation from our common printed Hebrew text» ii 
IS of still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an addi- 
tional argument for the integrity of the Pentateuch. The 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch, preserved in the 
West of Europe, though eonally derived, with the Hebrew 
manuscripts preserved m India, from the autograph of Moses, 
must have descended from it through veiy different char- 
nels; and therefore the close agreement of the former w^ith 
the latter is a proof, that they have preserved the original 
text in great piurity, since the circumstances, under which 
the MS. was found, forbid the explanation of that agreement 
on the principle of any immediate conr ection. u is troe 
that, as this manuscript (or rather the three fragments of 
which this manuscript is composed) was probably wntten 

» ^fie Mr. Yeates's Collation of an Indian C<jpy of the Pentateaoli, p. a 
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iBich later toan the time ivhen the Masoretic text was ea- 

tibiished bj the learned Jews of Tiberias, it may have bcNon 

wlioUy denred from the Masoretic text; and in this case it 

woola afford only an argument, that the Masoretic text had 

preserred its integri^, and would not affect the question, 

whether the Masoretic text itself were an accurate represen- 

^ve of the Mosaic autograph. But, on the other hand, as 

the Teiy peculiar circumstances under which the manuscript 

was found render it at least possible that the influence of 

the Masortt, which was extended to the African and Euro- 

|wan Hebrew manuscripts by the settlement of the most dis- 

ttDgdiAed Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never reached 

te moontainous district in the south of India ; as it is possi- 

Ue that the text'of the manuscript in auestion was derived 

from manitacripts anterior to the establishment of the Ma- 

Goca, manuscriDts even which might have regulated the 

leaned Jews or Tiberias in the formation of their own text, 

the mamiseript appears for these reasons to merit particular 

attentkB.^'i Prolessor Lee, however, states that Bishop 

Manh it mistaken in his judgment of this manuscript, whicn 

Ml. L pronounces to be an European Masoretic roll, the 

eiras IB which show that it was written by an ignorant scribe, 

so tbtf its text is of little value.' 

H Seventeen manuscripts of the Samaritan Penta- 
Rica are known to be extant, of which Dr. Kennicott has 

rB a minute description. Six of these manuscripts are in 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and one in the Cotton Li- 
kuj in the British Museum : concerning a few of the most 
fwble of these, the following particulars may not be un- 
ieeq>table. They are numberea according to Dr. Kenni- 
eott's notation. 

I. Cod. 127. is preserved in the British Museum. (Bibl. 
Cotton. Claudius, B. 8.) It is one of the six MSS. procured 
by Ardibishop Usher, by whom it was presented to Sir Ro- 
bot Cotton. This ven^ valuable manuscript is complete, 
asd was transcribed entirely by one hand, on two himdred 
aoi ifty-fouT pa^ of vellum. It is in an excellent state of 
pmerration, a leaf of fine paper having been carefully 
pboei between every two leaves of the veUum. This M». 
wawntten a. d. 1362. 

i Cod. 62. is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
U; and was also purchased by Ajchbishop Usher, from 
vkse heirs the curators of that library bought it, with many 
odier MSS. This manuscript is in large quarto, and contains 
m Arabic Tersion in Samantan letters, pjaced in a column 
^■rallel to the Samaritan text. Unhappily there are many 
dasms in it. Dr. Kennicott attributes a high value to this 
■asBscript, which was written about the middle of the thir* 
teeeth century. * 

Cod. 197. is a most valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian 
libfary at Milan, which was collated for Dr. Kennicott by 
Dr. Branca, who is of opinion that it is certainly not later 
ihM the tenth century. It is imperfect in many places ; and 
is verj beautifully written on extremely thin vellum, in red 
Ghvacters. 

Cod. 363. (No. 1. of the MSS. in the Library of the Ora- 
lorr at Paris) is the celebrated manuscript bought by Pietro 
d^la Yalle of the Samaritans, in 1616, and printed by Mori- 
ass in 1631-^. It is written throughout by one hand ; and 
tbongfa no date is assigned to it. Dr. Kennicott thinks it was 
written towards the close of the eleventh century. It was 
eoQaied for Dr. Kennicott by Dr. Bruns, in some select 

L J 



SECTION n. 

m TBK MANUSCRIPTS OF THK GREEK SCRIPTURES. 

9 !• »mnBAi oasiavATioirs oir orssk xaituscripts. 

1- On -mhai material -written^-^L Form of lettero* — ^IIL 
MtrevioHoru, — IV. Codiceo PaUmptetH or JReocripti, 

L Tbm Greek manuscripts, which have descended to our 
iamf are written either on vellum or on paper ; and their ex- 
Mr. Tectea*! CoUatioD of an ladian Copy of the Pentateuch, pp. 
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• rrnlyenieM in BIbBa Polyglotta Londlnenaia Bfinora, Prol. f. ae^t 

•KcnaieoU, Dfaa. 0. pp. 6a&-64a DIaa. Gen. pp. 81. 86. 8& 9a In the 
■Ih aod foOowtnc Tobunea of the Cliaateal ioomal there la a cats- 
• af fbe blblaaly HbHeo-eriental, and elaaaical mantiaeripta at preaent 



^1 

temal form and condition vary, like the manuseripts of otbM 
ancient authors. The vellum is either purple-colourcHd or of 
its natural hue, and is either thick or thin. Manuscripts on 
very thin vellum were always held in the highest esteem* 
The paper also is either made of cotton, or the common sort 
manufactured from linen, and is either glazed, or iaid (as it 
is technically termed), that is, of the ordinary roughneta. 
Not more than six manuscript frasments on purple vellum 
are known to be extant: they are aescribed in the following 
sections of this chapter. The Codex Claromontanus, of 
whidi a brief notice is also given in a subsequent page, is 
written on very thin vellum. All manuscripts on paper are 
of a much later date ; those on cotton paper being posterior 
to the ninth century, and those on linen subsequent to the 
twelfth century ; and if the paper be of a very ordinary 
quality, Wetstein pronounces them to have been written in 
Itidv, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

n* The letters are either capital (which in the time of Je- 
rome were called unciai^ i. e. initial^ or cursive^ i. e. small ; the 
capital letters, again, are of two kinds, either unadorned ami 
simple, and made with straight thin strokes, or thicker, uih 
even, and angular. Some of them are supported »n a sort 
of base, while others are decorated, or rather burdened^ 
with various tops. As letters of the nrst kind are generally 
seen on ancient Greek monuments, while those of the last 
resemble the paintings of semi-barbarous times, manuscripts 
written with the former are generally sunposea to be as old 
as the fifUi century, and th^se written with the latter are sup- 
posed to be posterior to the ninth century. Greek manuscripts 
were usually written in capital letteifs till the seventh cen- 
tury, and mostly without any divisions of words ; and capi- 
tals were in general use until the eighth century, and some 
even so late as the ninth : but there is a striking difference 
in the forms of the letters after the seventh century. Great 
alterations took place in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries: the Greek letters in the manuscripts copied by the 
Latins in the ninth century are by no means regular ; the «, 
t, and >, being inflected like the a, «, and y, of the Latin 
alphabet Towards the close of the tenth century, small or 
cursive letters were generally adopted ; and Greek manu« 
scripts written in and since the eleventh century are in amall 
letters, and greatly resemble each other, though some few 
exceptions occur to the contrary. Flourished letters rarely 
occur in Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries.^ The fac-similes of the Alexandrian and 
other manuscripts, given in the subseouent pages of this 
work, will fbmish the reader with a tolerabiv correct idea 
of the various styles of Greek writing which obtained at dif- 
ferent periods between the sixth and me fourteenth centuries. 

The most ancient manuscripts are written without accents, 
spirits, or any separation of the words ; nor was it until after 
the ninth century that the copyists began to leave spaces be- 
tween the words. Michaelis, after W<^tein, ascribes the 
insertion of accents to Euthalius, bishop of Sulca in Egypt, 
A. D. 458.* 

III. Nearly the same mode of spelling obtains in ancient 
manuscripts which prevails in Greek printed books ; but, 
even in the earliest manuscripts, we meet with some words 
that are abbreviated by putting the frst and last letters, and 
sometimes also the middle letter, for an entire word, and 
draw ing a line over the top ; t h us^, KC, Icl x cil% 2HP, 

IHA, or iXHA, HNA, HHP, MHP, OrNOJ, AN02, lAHM, AAA, 

respectively denote eioc God, Kv^c Lord, iwowt Jesus, Xptmc 
Charist, Ttn a son, Zm Samow, Jr^\ Jsrael, Tlfw/M tpiritf 
Uatfnf father, Manf mother, Ovfxnc heaven, Af^i^mc man, Jtfw 
nuji/ut Jerusalem, 6miJ David,^ At the beginning of a new 
book, which always commences at the top of a page, ihe 
fiiBt three, four, or five lines are frequently written in ver- 
milion ; and, nj^th the exception of the Alexandrian and Va- 
tican manuscripts, all the most ancient codices now extant 
have the Eusebian nt^kmitt and rnxc^ of which we have given 
an account in page 214. supra. 

Very few manuscripts contain the whole either of the Old 
or of the New Testament By far the greater part have only 
the four Gospels, because they were most frequently read in 
the churches ; others comprise only the Acts of the .^xwtlea 

« Wetatein'a Prolegomena to hia edition of the Greek Teatament, vol i* 
pp. 1-3. Aatle on the Origin of Writing, pp. 60—76. ad edit Wetateia 
baa gWen an alphabet from vaiioua Greek manuacripta, and Aatle baa Ulas> 
trated his obaerraliona with aeveral very fine engravings. 

- - -~ .-...'- .. jJeigT^ 

iocon'a PaliMgraphtaiQrfB> 

„ , iclme "" 

dooa fh>m twoPsaUera.— On Witting^ p. 76. plate vi. 



• Wetatein, Proleg. p. 73. MlchaeUa, vol il. pp. 619-^91 

• Concemina Greek abbreilaUons, aee Mont&ocon'a Pal» _ . 
ca» p^. 34&--37QL Mr. AaUe baa alao ghrra^ a apecimen of Greek abbrarlir 
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and the Catholic Epiatles; others, afi[ain, have the Acts, 
and St Paulas Epistles ; but a few contain the Apocalypse in 
connection with other books, and fewer still contain it alone, 
as this book was seldom read in the chnrches. Almost all 
of them, especially the more ancient manuscripts, are imper- 
fect, either trom the injuries of time, or from neglects The 
hooks of the New Testament are not always disposed in the 
tame order. Tlius, in some of the few manuscripts which 
contain the whole of the New Testament, we find the seve- 
ral books arranged in the foUowing order : — the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Catholic Epistles, Apocalynse, and the Epistles of Paul. In 
others, however, the Gospel of John is placed either imme- 
diately after that of Mattnew, and is followed by Luke and 
Mark, or it is placed first, and is succeeded by Matthew, 
Mark, and Lt^ce. In some, the Acts of the Apostles are fol- 
lowed by the Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Ae Apocalypse. The Epistle to the Hebrews tor the most 
part follows the Epistle to Philemon ; but in many manu- 
scripts it precedes the Epistles written to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon.2 

All manuscripts, the most ancient not excepted, have era- 
sures and corrections; which, however, were not always 
effected so dexterously, but that the original writing may 
sometimes be seen. Where these alterations have been 
made by the copyist of thp manuscript (a primd manu, as it 
is termed), they are preferable to those made by later hands, 
or d aeeunad manu. These erasures were sometimes made 
by drawing a line through &e word, or, what is tenfold 
worse, by the penknife. But, besides these modes of obli- 
teration, the copyist frequently blotted out the old writing 
with a sponge, and wrote other words in lieu of it : nor was 
this practice confined to a single letter or word, as may be 
Been in the Codex Bezs.' Authentic instances are on record, 
m which whole books have been thus obliterated, and other 
writing has been substituted in the place of the manuscript 
so blotted out; but where the writing was already faded 
through age, they preserved their transcriptions without fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV. These manuscripts are termed Codices PaUmpsesii or 
Reseripti, Before the mvention of paper, the great scarcity 
of parchment in different places induced many persons to 
obliterate the works of ancient writers, in order to transcribe 
^eir own, or those of some other favourite author in their 
place : hence, doubtless, the works of many eminent writers 
baVe perished, and particularly those of tne greatest anti- 
quity ; for such, as were comparatively recent, were tran- 
scribed, to-satisfy the immediate demand ; while those, which 
were already dim with age, were erased.^ It was for a long 
time thought, that this destructive practice was confined to 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
and that it chiefly prevailed among the Greeks : it must, in 
fact, be considered as the consequence of the barbarism which 
overspr^ those dark ages of ignorance ; but this destructive 
operation was likewise practised by the Latins, and is also 
of a more remote date than has usually been supposed. 

In general, a Codex Rescriptus is easily known, as it 
rarely nappens that the former writing is so completely 
erased, as not to exhibit some traces: in a few instances, 
both writings are legible. Many such manuscripts are pre- 
served in &e library of the British Museum. Montikucon 
found a manuscript m the Colbert Library, which had been 
written about the eighth century, and originally contained the 
works ascribed to sL Dionysius : new matter had been writ- 
ten over it, three or four centuries afterwards, and both con- 
tinued legible.* Muratori saw in the Ambrosian library a 
manuscript comprising the works of the venerable Bede, the 
writing of whicn was from eight to nine hundred years old, 
and wnich had been substituted for another upwards of a 
thousand years old. Notwithstanding the CTforts which had 
been made to erase the latter, some phrases could be deci- 

> The Codex Cottonianas, for initance, when perfect, contained onljthe 
Book of Geneaia; the Codex Cssareas contains only part of the same 
book, toi;elber with a fraionent of the Gospel of St. Luke ; the Alexandrian 
manuacnpt wanta the first twenty-four chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel ; 
and the Codas Bezs contains only the four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

« Schou, Isafoce Hist Crit in Libros Nori Foederis, pp. 691^ 592. 

■ Wotstein's Prolegomena, pp. 3— & Griesbach has discovered the 
hands of Fnm different correetort in the Codex Claromontanus. See his 
flymtoln Cridcn. torn. fl. pp. 32—62. 

« Felfnot, Rssal sar I'Histoire de Parchemin, pp. 83. et seq, 

• PaicofT. Gnec pp. 231. 233. The greater part of the manoseripts on 
parchment which MoDtfitnc<A had seen, he affirms, were written <m parch- 
■Mat, from which some former treatise bad been erased, except fai '" ~ 
«f AttryanciMitdii*. Mem. de PAcad de loaeript ton. tx. p. 826. 



phered, which indicated it to be an ancient pontifical/ Tbf 
indefatigable researches of signer Angelo Mai (for some time 
the principal keeper of the Vatican library at Rome) have 
discovered seversd valuable remains of biblical and classical 
literature in the Ambrosian library at Milan ; and a short 
account of some of the principal Codices Reseripti of the 
New Testament, or of parts thereof, will be found in th. 
sequel of this section. 

§ 2. ACCOUNT OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS, CONTAINING THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

L The Alexandrian Manwcript.—U, The Vatican Manu 
ecript. 

Of the few manuscripts known to be extant, which cootan 
the Greek Scriptures (that is, the Old Testament, according 
to the Septuagint version, and the New Testament), there 
are two which pre-eminently demand the attention of tht 
biblical student for their antiquity and intrinsic value, vii. 
The Alexandrian manuscript, which is preserved in the 
British Museum, and the Vatican manuscnpt, deposited in 
the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 

I. The Codex Alexandrinus, or Alexandrian Manuscrint, 
which is noted by the letter A. in Wetstein's, Griesbach\ 
and Scholz's critical editions of fte New Testament, consists 
of four folio volumes ; the three first contain the whole of 
the Old Testament, together with the apocryphal books, and 
the fourth comprises the New Testament, the first epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, and the apocryphal Psalms 
ascribed to Solomon. In the New Testament there is want- 
ing the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. « fw/<fKc ^pc.*^*" ; 
likewise from John vi. 60. to viii. 52. and from 3 Cor. iv. 13. 
to xii. 7. The Psalms are preceded by the epistle of Athana- 
sius to Marcellinus, and followed by a catalogue contaimna 
those which are to be used in prayer for each nour, both of 
the day and of the night; also by fourteen hymns, partly 
apocryphal, partly biblical, the eleventh of which is the hymn 
of the Virgin Mary, usually termed the Magnificat (Luke L 
45^5.), and here entitled jrc6«/;t" Ma^fwrjic e«Tw«v, or, tht 
prayer of Mary the mother of God: the arguments of Eusebios 
are annexed to the Psalms, and his canons to the Gospels. 
This manuscript is now preserved in the British Museum, 
where it was deposited in 1763. It was sent as a present to 
King Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of Crete, 
and patriarch of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, am* 
bassador from England to tne Grand Seignior, in the yeai 
1628. Cyrillus brought it with him from Alexandria, where, 
probably, it was written. In a scl^edule annexed to it, he 

fives this account ; that it was written, according to tradition, 
y Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, about thirteen hundred 
years ago, a little after the council of Nice. He adds, that 
the name of Thecla, at the end of the book, was erased ; but 
that this was the case with other books of the Christians, 
after Christianity was extinguished in Egypt by the Moham- 
medans : and that recent tradition records the fact of the 
laceration and erasure of Thecla's name. The proprietor of 
this manuscript, before it came into the hands ot Cyrillua 
Lucaris, had written an Arabic subscription, expressin||^ thai 
this book was said to have been written with the pen of 
Thecla the Martyr. 

Various disputes have arisen with regard to the plarc 
whence it was brought, and where it was written, to its anti- 
quity, and of course to its real value. Some critics have 
bestowed upon it the highest commendation, whilst it hai 
been equally depreciated by others. Of its most strenuous 
adversaries, vVetstein seems to have been the principal. Th€ 
place from which it was sent to England was, without doubt, 
Alexandria, and hence it has been called the Codex Aiexan- 
drinus. As to the place where it was written, there is a 
considerable difference of opinion. Mattheus Muttis, 'whc 
was a contemporary, friend, and deacon of Cyrillus, and 
who afterwards instructed in the Greek language John Ri> 
dolph Wetstein, uncle of the celebrated editor oT the Greeli 
Testament, bears testimony, in a letter written to Martii 
Bogdan, a physician in Berne, dated January 14, 1664, tha 
it had been brought from one of the twenty-two moDastene« 
in Mount Athos, which the Turks never destroyed^ on 
allowed to continue upon the payment of tribute. Dr. 'W oidt 
endeavours to weaken the evidence of Mnttis, and to rende 
the testimony of the elder Wetstein suspicious : but Spohn 

• Maratorl. Antiq. luL torn. Ui. dlM. 43. eoL 833; 834. 

t GaroU Godofiredi WoidU NoUtim Codicte Atenndriai, cam Tariia eh 
leeUooiboa oonnlbaa. Rectidendam eunvit, notttque laiitcil " 
Lebereehtfpohn, pp. 10—18. (8va VptHm, 1710.) 
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I that the objecdons of Woide are ungrouided. AUow- 
bg their reality, we cannot infer that Cyrillus found Ais 
Daaoacript in Alexandria. Before he went to Alexandria he 
spent aome time on Mount Athoe, the repository and manu- 
netory of znanoacripts of the New Testament, whence a 
great number have been brought into the west of £urope, and 
a still greater number has been sent to Moscow. It is there- 
fere probable, independently of the evidence of Muttis, that 
Cyrillus procured it there either by purchase or by present, 
took it with him to Alexandria, ana brought it thence on his 
reCom to Constantinople. But the question recurs, where 
was this copy written? The Arabic subscription above cited 
dearly proves, that it had been in Egypt at someperiod or 
other, before it fell into the hands of Cyrillus. This sub- 
soiption shows that it once belonged to an Egyptian, or that 
donnff some time it was preserved in Egypt, where Arabic 
bs Men spoken since the seventh century. Besides it is 
«dil blown that a great number of manuscnpts of the Greek 
^\e We been written in Esypt. Woide nas also pointed 
oat a RBaikable coincidence between the Codex Alexandri- 
ans aid the writings of the Copts. Michaelis alleges another 
ciifuMtiuce as a probable argument of its having been 
wnttn in Egypt. In Ezekiel lOLyfi, 18. both in the Hebrew 
aid Greek text, the Tyrians are said to have fetched their 
WW from Chelbon, or, according to Bochart, Chalybon. 
Btt n Chalybon, thou^ celebrated for its wine, was un- 
bova to the writer of this manuscript, he has altered it by 
i^firifnl conjecture toonwr m x*Pp^y wine from Hebron. This 
ihcration was probably made by an Egyptian copyist, be- 
ensc Egypt was formerly supplied with wme from Hebron. 
IV sobscription before mentioned ascribes the writing of it 
toTbeda, an Egyptian lady of high rank, who could not 
bTebeeo, as Micnaelis supposes, the martyress Thecla, 
pbced in the time of St Paul ; but Woide replies, that 
t distinction must be made between Thecla martyr, and 
TWda proto-martyr. With regard to these subscriptions 
we may observe, with Bishop Marsh, that the true state 
of ^ case appears to be as follows :— " Some centuries 
after the Codex Alexandrinus had been written, and the 
Gr^ sabscriptions, and perhaps those other parts where 
it is Bore defectite, already lost, it fell into the hands of a 
doistian inhabitant of Egypt, who, not finding the usual 
Gnek snbacription of the copyist, added in Arabic, his native 
bagnage, the tradition, either true or false, which h^ been 
Rffserved in the family or families to which the manuscript 
bd belonged, * Memorant hunc codicem scriptum esse 
cabmo Theclae martyiis.' In the i7th century, when oral 
tadition respecting this manuscript had probably ceased, it 
became the property of Cyrillus Lucans : but whether in 
Akxandria, or Mount Athos, is of no importance to the 
present inquiry. On examining the manuscript, he finds that 
Ifae Greek sub8crij)tion is los^ but that there is a tradition 
neorded in Arabic by a former proprietor, which simply 
Riated that it was written by one Thecla, a martyress, which 
ii what he means by * memoria et traditio recens.' Taking 
dier^cre upon trust, that one "niecla a martyress was really 
Ike eGp3^iBt, he consults the annals of the church to discover 
in what age and countnr a person of this name and character 
existed ; Ends that an Egyptian lady of rank, called Thecla, 
soared martyrdom between the time of holding the council 
f3f Nicca and the close of the fourth century ; and concludes, 
without forther ceremony, that she was the very identical 
eopyist. Not satisfied with this discovery, he attempts to 
a c co mit for the loss of the Greek subscription, and ascribes 
it to te malice of the Saracens ; being weak enough to be- 
Bma^at the enemies of Christianity would exert their 
'"CBgnaee on the name of a poor transcriber, and leave the 
famx fafio volumes themselves unhurt.*' Dr. Woide, who 
tiJiMfiiled and published this manuscript, and must be better 
a tq uMiMt d with it than any other person, asserts, that it was 
wncteo by two dififerent copyists ; tor he observed a difference 
IB die inik, and, which is of greater moment, even in the 
•tnfces of the letters. The conjecture of Oudin, adopted by 
WeMein, that the manuscript was written by an Acoemet is, 
in file hidgment of Michaelis, worthy of attention ;> and he 
"* f tnat this conjecture does not contradict the account that 



*Tkc AcasvaeiM were a cteM of monks in the anr.ipnt charcb, who lloa- 
riAcd, partkularlx in the East, doiii^ the flftb centanr. They were so 
cdb4 because they bad (firine senrlce performed, without intemiptloik 
to Asir eborches. They divided themselves into three bodies, each of 
«feUi oAciMed iif torn, and relieved the others, so thst their charebes 
i aswer snent, eitber night or day. Wetstetn adopts the optnkm of 
~"r OoAn, that the Codex Alexaadrinos was written by an Acomel, 



%ainis II fwlalni a catalogtie of the psalms that were to be sunt i 
«nil^«rtfe*4i9MdB%bt Prolcg. te Nov. Test voL L pT^ 



at every 



Thecla was the copyist, since there were not only monks but 
nuns of this order. Mr. fiaber, in the prolegomena to his 
fac-simile edition of the Old Testament from this manuscript, 
accedes to the opinion of Wetstein, that it was written, not 
for an iAdividual, but for some church or monastery.* 

The antiquity of this manuscript has also been the subject 
of controversy. Grabe and Schulze think that it Aiig;ht have 
been written before the end of the fourth cehtury, which, says 
Michaelis, is the very utmost period that can be allowed^ 
because it contains the epistles or Athanasius. Oudin places 
it in the tenth century. Wetstein refers it to the fimi, and 
supposes that it was one of the manuscripts collected at 
Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac version. Dr. Semler refers 
it to the seventh century. Montfaucon' is of opinion, that 
neither the Codex Alexandrinus, nor any Greek manuscript, 
can be said with great probabili^ to be much prior to tne 
sixth century. Michaelis aporenends, that this manuscript 
was written after Arabic was oecome the natite language of 
the Egyptians, tb«it is, one or rather two centuries after Alex** 
andria was taken by the Saracens, which hapnened in the year 
640, because the transcriber fre<)uently confounds M ana B, 
which is often done in the Arabic ; and he concludes, that it 
is not more ancient than the eighth century. Woide, aAer a 
Great display of learning, with which he examines the evi» 
dence for the antiquity of the Codex Alexandrinus, concludes, 
that it was written between the middle and the end of the 
fourth century. It cannot be allowed a greater antiquity, 
because it has not only the mku or la^^tM majors, but the 
lu^nxaita. minora, or Ammonian sections, accompanied with the 
references to the Canons of Eusebius. Woide's arguments 
have been objected to by Spohn.^ Some of the principal ar|nh 
ments advanced by those who refer this manuscript to Uie 
fourth or fifth centuries, are the following : the epistles of 
Saint Paul are not divided into chapters like the gospels, 
though this division took place so early as 396, when to each 
chapter was prefixed a superscription. The Codex Alexan- 
drinus has the epistles of Clement of Rome ; but these were 
forbidden to be read in the churches, by the council of Lao- 
dicea, in 364, and that of Carthage, in 419. Hence Schulze 
has inferred, that it was written before the year 364 : and he 
produces a new argument for its antiquity, deduced nom the 
last of the fourteen hymns found in it aAer the psalms, which 
is superscribed v/uyoc idmc, and is called the grand doxology ; 
for this hymn has not the clause ci>mc o dwc, «>«c i^x^^* '^'^ 
tJicuKtroc, thmnt nfxM^ which was used between the years 434 
and 446 ; and therefore the manuscript must have been writ^ 
ten before this time. Wetstein thinks that it must have been 
written before the time of Jerome, because the Greek text of 
this ipanuscript was altered from the old Italic. He adds, 
that the transcriber was ignorant that the Arabs were called 
Hagarenes, because he has written (1 Chron. v. 20.) «>c^«4m 
for Kydtfduot, Others allege that aycfouot is a mere erratum : 
because Aymfoim occurs in the preceding verse, Ay«ipn)K in 
1 Chron. xxvii. 31. and Ky^awd m Psal. Ixxxii. 7. These 
arguments, says Michaelis, afford no certainty, because the 
Codex Alexandrinus must have been copied from a still more 
ancient manuscript : and if this were faithfully copied, the 
arguments apply rather to this than to the Alexandrian manu- 
script itself. It b the handwriting alone, or the formation 
of the letters, with the want of accents, which can lead to 
any probable decision. The arguments alleged to prove that 
it IS not so ancient as the fouru century, are the tbllowing. 
Dr. Semler thinks, that the epistle of Athanasius, on the value 
and excellency of the Psalms, would hardly have been pre- 
fixed to them during his life. But it ought to be recollected, 
that Athanasius h^ many warm and strenuous advocates 
From this epistle Oudin has attempted to deduce an argu 
ment, that the manuscript was written in the tenth century. 
This epistle, he says, is spurious, and could not have been 
forged during the life of Athanasius, and the tenth century 
was fertile in spurious productions. Again, the Virgin Mary, 
in the superscription or the Song of the Blessed Virgin, is 
styled d*m«c<, a name which Wetstein says betrays the fiflh 
century. Further, from the probable conjecture, that this 
manuscript was written by one of the order of the Acoemets, 
Oudin concludes against its antiquity; but Wetstein contents 
himself with asserting, that it could not have been written 
before the ftflh century, because Alexander, who founded this 
order, lived about the year 420. From this statement, pur 
sued more at large, Michaelis deduces a reason for paying 
less regard to the Codex Alexandrinus than many eimnea 
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critics have done, and for ^e preference that is due, in many 
respects, to ancient yersions, oefore any single manuscript, 
because the antiquity of the former, which is in general 
greater than that of the latter, can be determined with more 
precision. Dieteimaier, who has more recently inyesti^ted 
^is question, is of opinion that this manuscript was written 
towards tAe close of tne fourth, or early in the fifth century :* 
and liiis, which is the most probable opinion, is adopted by 
Mr. Baber.* 

The yalue of the Alexandrian manuscript has been dif- 
ferently appreciated by different writers. Wetstein is no 
great admirer of it, nor does Michaelis estimate it highly, 
either on account of its internal excellence or the value of 
its readings. The principal charge which has been pro- 
duced against the Alexandrian manuscript, and which 
has been strongly urged by Wetstein, is its having been 
altered from the Latin version. It is incredible, says 
Michaelis, who once agrreed in opinion with Wetstein, but 
found occasion to alter his sentiments, that a transcriber who 
lived in Egypt, should have altered the Greek text horn a 
Latin version, oecause Egypt belonged to the Greek diocese, 
and Latin was not understood there. On this subject Woide 
has eminentJy displayed his critical abilities, and ably de- 
fended the Greek manuscripts in general, and the Codex 
Alexandrinus in particular, from the charge of having been 
corrupted from the Latin. Griesbach concurs with Woide,' 
and both have contributed to confirm Michaelis in his new 
opinion. If this manuscript has been corrupted from a ver- 
sion, it is more reasonable to suspect the Coptic, the version 
of the country in which it was written. Between this manu- 
terint and both the Coptic and Syriao versions, there is a 



remarkable coincidence. Griesbach has observed, that thii 
manuscript follows three different editions : the Byzantine 
in the Grospels, the Western edition in the Acts of the Aposw 
ties, and tne Catholic epistles, which form the middle ifi 
vision of this manuscript, and the Alexandrine in the episdes 
of Saint Paul. The transcriber, if this assertion be troe, 
must have copied the three parts of the Greek Testament 
from three different manuscripts of &ree different editions. 
It is observable, that the readings of the Codex Alexandri 
nus coincide very frequently not only with the Coptic and 
the old Sjrriac, but with the new Synac and the Ethiopic ; 
and this circumstance favours the hypothesis, that this maaiH 
script was written in Eg^rpt, because the new Syriao verstoa 
having been collated with Egyptian manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, and the Ethiopic version beinff taken ina- 
mediatel}r ^m them, have necessarily the reacUngs of tlie 
Alexandrine edition. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is written in uncial or Capital 
letters, without any accents or marks of aspiration, but witii 
a few abbreviations nearly similar to those already noticed,^ 
and also with some others which are described by J)r. 
Woide,* who has likewise explained the various points and 
spaces occurring in this manuscript. 

A fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus, containuu^ the 
New Testament, was published at London in 1786, in folio, 
by the late Dr. Woide, assistant librarian of the British 
Museum, with types cast for the purpose, line for Hne, with- 
out intervals between the words, precisely as in the origiaaL 
The following specimen will convey to liie reader an i&a o^ 
this most precious manuscript 
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John i. 1 — 7. 

Sn-AwPxh h NoxorocKXioxorocH 

TTpOCTONeKI'IOJeCHMOAcOrOC* 

OYTOCHNeMXPXMTTPOCTOMQN 

TrXh4TXA.M^YTOYereKI6TO'KXJX«D 

P€ic>v YTOYereweTOOY2».eeM * 

OP€rONeivJeh4XYTCD2:CX>HHNI* ^ 

|<XIH2;CPH H MTOCbcDCTCDh«kh4ajN 

KAITOCbcDCeKITHCKOTIJLCpJ*.! 

NeiKXIHCKOTI^JkYTOOYKXTe 

A,xB6M* ereisieroikMOCJiTre 

TXXMeMOCTTA pj^evOKJOMAXV 
TCDia3iX|sJNHC-OYTOCHA.eeM 
eiCMXf TYP JLMiKIXMXPTYPH 
CH7TeflTOYXI>CJDTOCINXTr*J>l 

TecTrlcTeYcaxiiN2i.ixYT0V 



For this stereotype specimen we are indebted to the Rev. 
H. H. Baber, one of the librarians of tne British Museum, 
who kindly favoured us with the use of the Alexandrian 
types, with which he printed a fac-simile edition of the Old 
Testament from the Codex Alexandrinus at London, 1816- 
S8, in four volumes folio.* For the gratification of the 
English reader, the following extract is subjoined, compris- 
ing the first seven verses of Saint John's Gospel, rendfered 
raflier more literally than the idiom of our language will 



. pp. 110-U7. 



• Dietelmalerl Dissertatio Acadeoiica, qa& aatiqaitas Codicil Alexaa- 
drini vindicatur. S$7,a 

• Vet. Test Orac. Prolec om. p. 9L 

• IB bis '«STmbol» Critic*," toL i. 
« flee p. 921. ntpra, 

• In the Pre&ce to his fiic-simile of the Alexandrian manuscript of the 
New Testament, Sf 27— 34. * 

• The reader who maj be deairoas of Airther Information concerning 
the Alexandrian mannac ri pt, is referred to Dr. Grabe's prolegomena to his 
edition of the Oreelc Beptuagint, and also to the prolegomena of Dr. Woide 
and of Mr. Baber, already cited, and to those of Dr. Mill and Wetstein, 
prefixed to their e<ltions of the New Testament See also Michaelis's 
inirodnotlon to the NewTeatament, ToL iL part i 
Marsh's notes in part ii. pp. 648-660., and Hog'L 

Test ToL i. pp. 999—273. Dr. Lardner haa giren the table of contents of 
this manuscript in his Credibaitj of the Gospel Hlstorr. nart U. chap. 147. 
(Work%8vo. ToL ▼. ppi 9l»-aB6. ; 4to.Ti>L hrTpp. 44-46.) 



I. pp. 186—200., and Bishop 
'a Introduction to tho New 



admit, in order to conyey an exact idea of the original GretA 
(aboye giyen) of the Alexandrian manuscript. 

John 1. 1—7. 

iNTHEBEGlNNINGWASTHEWORDANDTHEWORDWikS 
WITHG1>AND5DWASTHEW0RI>_ 
HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHGD 
ALLWEREMADEBYHIMANDWITH 
OUTHIMWASMADENOTTONETH/iVC?' 
THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS- 
ANDTHELIFEWASTHEUGHTOFMN 
ANDTHEUGHTINDARKNESSSHIN 
ETHANDTHEDARKNESSDIDNOrrrCOMFRE 

hend- therewasamnse 

Ntfromgodwhosenamewas 
iohnthispe/?soa€ame 
asawitne88thathe might test1 

FYCX)NCERNINGTHELIGinTHATA 
LLMIGHTBEUEVETHROUGHUIM- 

II. The C(»>EX Vaticanus, No. 1909., contests the ythm 
of antiquity with the Alexandrian manuscript No flio^iiiiila 
of it has eyer been published. The Roman edition of ikm 
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S^tcngint, |>nnted in 1590, profeesee to exhibit the text of 

dus manosciipt ; and in the preface to that edition it is stated 

to hare been written before the year 387, t . t, towards the 

doee of the fborth century : Montfancon and Blanchini refer 

It to the fiAh or sixth century, and Dupin to the seventh 

eentarji ProfiBSsor Hogr has endeavoured to show that it 

was written in the earW part of the fourth century ; but from 

tke omission of the Eusebian K#9cxau« and <rirxoi, Bishop 

Marsh concludes vnth great probability that it was written 

before the close of the fifth century. The Vatican manu- 

Kript is written on parchment or vetlum, in uncial or capital 

bttefB, in three columns on each page, all of which are of 

(he same size, except at the beginning of a book, and with- 

fKH any divisions of chapters, verses, or words, but with 

aeceats and spirils. The shape of the letters, and colour of 

the ink, prore Ifasit it was written throughout by one and the 

suDe caiefal copyist. The abbreviations are few, bein^ con- 

fine^cfaii!^ totnose words which are in general abbreviated, 

soeih » ec, KG, ic^ xc, for e«6<, Kv^of , Im^vt, Xft^rtc^ Ood, 

Lrrd^Jaia, Christ, Ori^nally this manuscript contained 

the eome Greek Bible, mcluding both the Old and New 

TestawDts ; in which respect it resembles none so much as 

Uff Codex Alexandrinus, though no two manuscripts vary 

atxek their readings. The Old Testament wants the first 

hnj^ chapters of Genesis, and thirty-two psalms, viz. 

fen Psal. CT. to cxxxvii. inclusive ; and the New Testa- 

wBt wants the latter part of the epistle to the Hebrews, 

m, all after chapter ix. verse 14., and also Saint Paul's 

•Kker qoistles to llmothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the 

vlide Book of Revelation. It appears, however, that this 

last book, as well as the latter part of the epistle to the He- 

bicws, has been supplied by a modem hand in &e fifteenth 

eentary, and, it is said, from some manuscript that had 

fonneny belonged to Cardinal Bessarion. In many places 

tbe &ded leUers have also been retouched by a modern but 

caz^inl hand : and when the person who made these amend- 

aects (whom Biichaelis pronounces to have been a man of 

VncQBg) found various readings in other manuscripts, he has 

totrodixed them into &e Codex Vaticanus, but has still pre- 

Kixid the original text; and in some few instances he has 

VRttoRd to erase with a penknife. Various defects, both in 

'st^homB^y and language, indicate that this manuscript was 

opcuted by an Egyptian copyist Instead of 9vxMr4«» ^* 

U has written #vxxji/u4*> ^f*^*^ xjittfd»nT«i, which occurs only 

m Coptic or Grsco-coptic MSS. He has also written iZncy for 

m, as may be seen in the celebrated Rosetta inscription ; 

«(0, iwwnw, 0911x691?, inpuoro, and inuatf^rvfArCy a^ in the JinS^Op^l) 

of the Theban Memnon; ana Mfi^sir and >f)iw, as tne 

Alexandrians wrote, according to the testimony of Sextus 

Empiricus. These peculiarities show that the Codex Vati- 

cffios exhibits the £gvptian text, subsequent to the third 

omary, according to the Alexandrine Recension of Gries- 

bwh, tfaouffh it exhibits many additions (in the Gospel of 

Sant MatUiew for inst»ce) which are not found in other 

caanoscripts of this recension. 

h has been supposed that this manuscript was collated by 
the editors of the Uomplutensian Polyglott, and even that this 
edition was almost entirely tdcen from it; but Bishop Marsh 
^as shown by actual comparison that this was not the case. 

Dr. Scholz made use of the collection of Julius de St 
Aaastasia, vrhich vras executed before the year 1669, and 
vhidi is now preserved in the royal library at Paris.^ 

The Vatican manuscript has oeen repeatedly collated by 
naoQs eminent critics, from whose extracts Wetstein col- 
idcied anmerous various readings ; but the latest and best 
:?olaiioB is that by ProfiMSor Birch, of Copenhagen, in 1781. 
Ahhdvglb the antiquity of the Vatican manuscript is indis- 
putable, it is by no means easy to determine between its 
(^ompaiaiive value and that of the Alexandrian manuscript ; 
"or IS there any absolute and universal standard by which 
tiidr seferal excellencies may be estimated. With regard 
lo the Old Testament, if any Greek manuscript were now 
^xtmt, containing an exact copy of the several books as they 
vere originally translated, such manuscript would be perfect, 
^, consequently, the most valuable. The nearer any copy 
comes to this perfection, the more valuable it must be, and 
^ ixra^ In its present state the Hebrew text cannot de- 
'.einine fully the value of these MSS. in their relation to 
one another : and yet, as that text receives great assistance 
rroo both, it proves that both deserve our nigfaest regard. 
It is worthy or remark, that neither of them has the asterisks 
^f Origeii,&on^ boUi of them were transcribed in the fifth 
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I ScbolSt Nov. Test. rol. i. Prolef . p. 88 
9F 



century ; which. Dr. Ksnnicott observes,^ ib ne proof that 
they were not taken either mediately or immediately from 
the Hexapla. The Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts 
differ from each other in tlie Old Testament chiefly in this ;-- 
that, as they contain books, which have been corrected by 
different persons, upon different principles; and as thoy 
differ greatly in some places in their interpolations, — soih^y 
contain many words which were either derived from differem 
Greek versions, or else were translated by one or both of 
the transcribers themselves from the Hebrew text, which 
was consulted by tliera at the time of transcribing. 

On the ground of its internal excellence, Michaeljs pre- 
ferred the Vatican manuscript (for the New Testament; to 
the Codex Alexandrinus. It, however, that manuscript be 
most respectable which comes the nearest to Origen's 
Hexaplar copy of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian manu- 
script seems to claim that merit in preference to its rival : 
but if it be thought a matter of superior honour to approach 
nearer the old Greek version, uncorrected by Origen, that 
merit seems to be due to the Vatican.' 

The annexed engraving exhibits a specimen of the Vatican 
manuscript from a fac-eimile traced in the year 1704 for Dr. 
Grabe, editor of the celebrated edition of the Septuagint, 
which is noticed in a subsequent part of this wort. The 
author has reason to believe that it is the mott jfaWkJul fac- 
simile ever executed of this MS. It was made by Signor 
Zacagni, at that time principal keeper of the Vatican iiibrary, 
and it is now preserved amongr Dr. Grabe*s manuscripts ir 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
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KXie re*/€Tq^Ttt>-»7iA. 

M HNfrCM nTH7*OYMi1K»«' 
KAlCrCDHMHNCNMCCUl 

,..: „' * . no TAMO YTO'YxoBMfk^t • 

>f NOI X© MCX.VO lOVf ANOf 
KAI6iA>ONOffeuCCfCerneiL 
JTNTOYMHHOC Ton* 
TO€TOC TO new nTONTit* 
A19CAAA.XCO C(A.C TOrB^I 
^tJCItaXKeiM K^I€Tt 

NCTOA^orocKy n focic 
2€iciHXr ION poy«e JTOK 

iep€^€KjrMX4.XXAl«)M€ 

niToy rro tam oytot?^'^ 

FNp KAl€r€N€TO€r!6Me 
l^e I PKV KM I^ON KA'iAOr 

riN^e£XlfOMHfxeToA«o 

BOPPAKK»Ne<^CXHHCB^- 

This fac-eimile has been most carefully and aocnrately 
copied, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, the 
keeper of that noble repository of literature, to whom the 
author now offers his acknowledgments for his kind assist- 
ance on this occasion. The passage represented in our 
engraving contains the first three verses of the first chapter 
of the prophet Ezekiel, of which the followmg is a literal 
English version: 

• Diss. U. pp. 413—415. ^ ^ __. 

» Stfoor Zftcacni's Letter to Dr. Orftbe. dtted Rome, Not. 89. m^ 
In l5^eM£S3!rDI«.U. pp. 408-411. BilchwliJ,jwl.Uj>wt».PP.3a-- 
360. Part IL pp. 8l0-«a0. Hug»s Introd. to the New Test. voC I. ^ 
268-278. 
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lEZEKIEL^ 

+ + + 



NN0WITCAMET0PA8SINTHETHIR 
IITTH. 
TEBTHYEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOPTHBMONth 
WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 
OFTHECAPTIVESBYThE 
RIVERCHOBARAiTD 
THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEFi 
FTHOFTHEMOarTHTHiB 
WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFThk 
CAPTrVTTYOFTHEKI 
NGJOACHIM ANDCA 

METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 

ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHE 

PRIESTINTHELANDOFTHECHALDEESB 

YTHERIVERCHo 

BARANDUPONMEWAS 

THEHANDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDANPLO 

AWHIRLWNDCAMEOUTOF 

THENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 

WITHTT 

No fao-simile edition (like that of the Alexandrian manu- 
script of the New Testament edited by Dr. Woide, and of 
the Old Testament by the Rev. H. H. Baber) has ever 
been executed of the precious Vatican manuscript. Durin? 
the pontificate of Pins VI. the Abate Spoletti contemplated 
the publication of it, for which purpose he delivered a memo- 
rial to the Pope. No public permission was ever ffiven: 
and though the PontifTs private Judgment was notuntavoui^ 
able to the undertaking, yet, as nis indulgence would have 
been no securi^ against the vengeance of the inquisition, 
Spoletti was obliged to abandon his design.* It is, however, 
but just to add, that no obstacles were thrown in the way 
of tne collation of manuscripts in the Vatican for Dr. 
Holmes^s critical edition of the Septuagint version, of which 
tome account will he found in the Biblioorapbical Appen- 
dix to the second volume. 



% 8. ACCOUHT OF AKCICITT MANUSCRIPTS (CNTIRB OR IN PART) 
CONTAINING TBI SEPTUAGINT OR GREEK VERSION OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

L The Codex Cottomanm, — ^11. The Codex Sarravianuo, — 
IIL ne Code9 Colbertinut, — IV. The Codex Cmtareue, 
Argenteut, or ArgenteO'Purpuretu.'^'V, The Codex Am^ 
bronanu9.-^YL The Codex Coi9limanu9,-^YTL The Codex 
BaaiHano-Vaticanut, — VIIL The Codex Turicenn; 

It is not precisely known what number of manuscripts 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament are extant The 
highest nuiAber of those collated by the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
for his splendid edition of this version, is one hundred and 
thirty-five. Mne of them are described, as being written in 
uncial characters, and as having furnished him with the most 
important of the various readings, with which his first volume 
is enriched : besides these he has noticed sixty-thru others, 
written in cursive or small characters, and which have like- 
wise furnished him with various lections. Of these manu- 
scripts the following are more particularly worthy of notice, 
on account of their rarity and value.' 

I. The Codex Cottonlanus is not only the most ancient 
but the most correct manuscript that is extant. It was 
originallv brought from Philippi by two Greek bishops, who 
presented it to king Henry VlII. whom they inform^ that 
tradition reported it to have been the identical copy which 
had beloDffed to the celebrated Origen, who lived in the 
former half of the third century. Queen Elizabeth gave it 
to Sir John Fortescue, her preceptor in Greek, who, desirous 
of preserving it for posterity, placed it in the Cottonian 
library. Tms precious manuscript was aknost destroyed by 

« MictaaeUi, vol It part f. n. 181., part il. pp. 644. 645. 

• Our detcrlpdoiH are ehiafly abrtdced Oom Dr. Uolinea'a Pralatio ad 
PaitateQehum, cap- U. preiUed to the llret folume of hit critical editioo 
3r Qie Stptoacint venlon pabliibed at Oxford, ia XTSf^ folia 



the calamitous fire which coasumed Cotton House at West- 
minster, in the year 1731. Eighteen fragments are all that 
now remain, and of these, both the leaves, and consequently 
the writing in a just proportion, are contracted into a leas 
compass ; so that what were large are now small capitals. 
These fragments are at present deposited in the British 
Museum.* 

In its original state, the Codex Cbttonianus contained one 
hundred ana sixty-five leaves, in the quarto si^e; it is writ- 
ten on vellum, in uncial characters, the line running aloog 
the whole width of the page, and each line consistms, vtt 
general, of twenty-seven, rarely of thirty letters. Tliese 
letters are almost every where of the same length, excepting 
that at the end of a line they are occasionally somewhat less, 
and in some instances are interlined or written over the line. 
Like all other very ancient manuscripts, it has no accents or 
spirits, nor any distinction of woras, verses, or chapten. 
The words are, for the most part, written at full lengUi, wit& 
the exception of tiie well known and frequent abbreviations 
cf KC, KN, ec, 0N, for Kwfusc and Kt/^&?, Lord, and etsc, ew, 
God, Certain consonants, vowels, and diphthongs are also 
interchanged.^ The coherence of the Greek text is very 
close, except where it is divided by the interposition of tfaie 
very curious paintings or illuminations with which this 
manuscript is decorated. I'hese pictures were two hundred 
and fifihr in number, and consist of compositions within 
square frames, of one or of several figures, in general not 
exceeding two inches in height ; and these frames, which 
are four mches square, are occasionally divided into two 
compartments. Tne heads are perhaps too large, but the 
attitudes and draperies have considerable merit: and they 
are by competent judges preferred to the miniatmes that 
adorn the Vienna manuscnpt, which is noticed in ^p. 227, 
228' t infra, Twen^-one migments of these iUuminatioDa 
were engraved in 1744, on two large folio plates, at the ex- 
pense of the society of Antiquaries of London. More frag- 
ments must have been preserved than the eighteen which at 
present remain ; because none of those engraved are now to 
oe met with.^ On an examination of the Codex Cotton- 
ianus, with a view to take a fac-simile of some one of its 
fragments for this work, they were found in a nearly pulTer- 
iz^ and carbonized state, so that no accurate copy could be 
made. The annexed engraving therefore is copied from that 
of the Antiquarian Society .« The subject on the right hand 
is Jacob deuvering his son Benjamin to his brethren, dial 
they may g[o a second time into Egypt, and buy com for him- 
self and his family. The passage of Genesis, which it ta 
intended to illustrate, is ch. xliii. 13, 14., of which the fc\» 
lowing is a representation in ordinary Greek eharacten ; the 
words preserved being in capital letters. 



KAlTONAAEA«ONTMny Xoe^i nau dact 
2TANTE2KATABHTEnP02 rof avdp 
nONOAEeXMOTAnH vfin x«p »« 
T10NTOrANePanOT*KAl dsn^rtoju tw 



AAEA«ONTMnNTON trt mm rcf Bnt 
AMEIN'ErnMENrAPKAeatwip i 
MAIHTEKNOMAT. 



In English, thus : 

ALSOYOURBROTHER take, and a 
RISEGOAGAINUNTOthe ma 
NANDMAYgDGIVB you fiivour be 
FORETHEMANTHAT he may send Imik 
TOURBROTHER and Benj 
AMINA8F0RMEA8 I have been be 
REAVEDOFCHILDRENIAM bereated. 

The subject on the left hand of the engraving is Joeeph a 
interview with his brethren in his own house, on their Tetnm 
into Egypt. It illustrates Genesis xliii. 30, 31., and is «• 
follows :— 

a Catalrtsus nibliothecK CotioniansB, p. 365. (folio, 1902.) Cuiej'u Coca 
Io{(ue of MSi^. in the King's library, pp. Tiii. iz. 

« These permutationa were a fruttnil aoarce of errors ia maiMiaccipcs 
Some insuncea of them are given Sect VI. $ 1. HI. 1. infra 

• Catalogua Bibllothecs^ Couooiana, p. 395. 

• Vetuata Men amenta, qu» ad Remm Brltannicanun Memorbun Gon 
•erfindam Bocletaa Antiquariomm tuouKu mm edenda comvtL ' ~ ~ 
1747, folio, torn. i. PI. L2CVJL No. VL et VU. 
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K A I TO N AA€A?aNVV>bv 

TT O N.O A€ eCMOY A (L V?*^ V 
T/ONTOyA..MGP U3TTO V.1<.M\ 
NACA4> O N YM UJ IN TONf \ 

ArieiN-erco Me ntap kxo 

MAi HT €K NUuMAl' 
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tHAeeNiie BXciAeYCCQAOMcoN 



TPE^ETOFAPTAENTEPA *vr«; 
TOAAfiA^aArTOrKAlEZHitr iPiM^tW 
F.:^£AeaNAEEI2TOTAMEUy u}muo^ 
ENEKEI-KAINI>FAMEN02T0 vMmrar 
*EEAeaNENEKPATEr2ATO-»«i im 

In English, thus : 

\ad Joseph was diaconposed* 
fORkHBOWELSTEARNED 

roWARDBHISBROTHER-ANDheSOUGht -where to weep* 
iNDElfTERINGINtOHISCHAMBer, he we 
PTTHERE-ANBWHENHEHAD WASHED hU &oe, and 
cOMEFOSTHHERBSTRAINED himself end said 
^ct OB Isesd. 

Tbe larger Greek characters at the foot of oar fac-simile 
are copied from the ^ird plate of Mr. Astle's work on the 
Ongriii of Wilting : they exhibit the first four words of Gen. 
13T. 17. of the same size as in the Codex Cottonianus Gene- 
«■&, before the occurrence of the calamitous fire above 
cMced. The loss of the consumed parts of this precious 
aanami pt would have been irreparable, had not extracts of 
its Tsnoiis readings been made by ciifTerent learned men, 
wfaich biTe been preserved to the present time. Thus the 
eoUatioRs of it by Archbishop Usher and Patrick Young, in 
the Buddfe of the seventeenth century, are printed in the sixth 
roJume (Mf Bishop Walton's Polyglott Edition of the Bible. 
Arehbishop Usher's autograph collation is deposited in the 
Bodleian Library, among the other MSS. of that di^nguished 
pfdate. The principal various readings, noted by Dr. Gale, 
uyvaids the close of the same century, are entered in the 
of an Aldine edition of the Greek version, which 

■ently belonged to the late Dr. Kennicott. But the 

t valuable coUation is that made in the year 1703, by Dr. 

Gnbe, who was deeply skilled in palaeography, ana be- 
oM&ed by him to the Bodleian Libraij, whence the Rev. 
Or. Own published it at London, in 1776, in an octavo vo- 
Ymmb. Dr. Holmes haa chiefly followed Grabe's extract of 

I T«adiiig8t in his critical edition of the Septaagint, but 



he has occasionally availed himself of Archbishop Usher's 
collation.! 

The Codex Cottonianus is the most ancient manuscript of 
any part of the Old Testament that is extant it is acknow- 
leaged to have been written towards the end of the fourth^ or 
in tne beginninsr of the fifth century ; and it seldom agrees 
with any manuscript or printed eaition, except the Codex 
Alexandrinus, which has been described in pp. 222 — 234. of • 
the present volume. There are, according to Dr. Holmes, at 
least twenty instances in which this manuscript expresses 
the meaning of Uie original Hebrew more accurately thaa 
any other exemplars. 

II. III. The Codices Sarravianus Tnow in the Public 
Library of the Academy at Leyden), and CoLBUinm/s (fo^ 
merly numbered 3084. among the Colbert MSS., but at pre- 
sent deposiu^d in the RoyalLibrary at Paris), are distinct 
parts of the same manuscript, and contain the Pentateuch, 
and the books of Josliua and Judges. The Codex Sarravia- 
nus is defective in those very leaves, viz. seven in Exodus, 
thirteen in Leviticus, and two in Numbers, which are found 
in the Colbertine manuscript; the writing of which, as well 
as the texture of the vellum, and other j^eculiarities, agree s« 
closely with those of the Codex Sarravianus, as to demon- 
strate their perfect identity. These manuscripts are neatly 
written on thin vellum, in uncial letters, with which some 
round characters ore intermixed. The contractions or ab- 
breviations, permutations of letters, &c. are the same which 
are found in the Codex Cottonianus. These two Codices, ai 
they are termetl, may be referred to the fifth or sixth century. 
To some paragraphs of the book of Leviticus titles or heads 
have been prefixed, evidently by a later hand. 

IV. Th:^ Codex Cssarbus fwhich isalso frequently called 
the Codex Argenteus, and Codex Aroentxo-Purpureus, 
because it is written in aiher letlera on purple vellum) is pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienna. The letters ars 
beautiful but thick, partly round and partly square. In size, 
it approximates to the quarto form : it consists of twenty-six 
» Another collation was made by the emiQeot critic, Cmriiw, who bichlj 
conunended the Codex Cottonianus in two dissertations published b^hlm 
atGottingen In 1744 and 1745. Crusius's coUation Aubsequentlj M into 
the hands of Breitinger. the editor of the beautiful edition of the Septua 
tint published at Zurich in 1730—1733. It is Dot at present knowtt m]mf 
nas become of this collation. 
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leaves only, the first twenty-four of which contain a frag- 
ment of the book of Genesis, viz. from chapter iii. 4. to chap, 
viii. 24. ; Uie two last contain a frajnneBt of St Luke's Gos- 
pel, viz. chapter xxiv. verses 21—49. In Wetstein's critical 
edition of the Greek New Testament, these two leaves are 
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denoted by the letter N. 'Vhe first twenty-four leaves ai« 
ornamented with forty-eight curious miniature paintingB 
which Lambecius refers to the age of Constantine ; but, froiD 
the shape of the letters, this manuscript is rather to be as 
signed to the end of the fifUi or the beginning of the sixth 
century. In these pictures, the divine prescience and provi 
dence are represented by a hand proceeding out of a cloud : 
and they exhibit interestmg specimens of the habits, customs, 
and amusements of those early times.' From the occurrence 
of the words turmotc (icitdnas) instead of x*^^*f ( ^Bifdnas)^ 
and A^fuiiKm {JUrimeleK) instead of Afitfxn^^ (Abimekca)^ Dr. 
Holmes is of opinion that this manuscript was written by 
dictation. Vowels, consonants, &c. are interchanged in the 
same manner as in the Codex Cottonianus, and similar abbre- 
viations are likewise found in it. In some of its readings 
the Codex Caesareus resembles the Alexandrian manuscript 
In his letter to the Bishop of Durham, published in ITfe, 
and containing a specimen of his proposea new edition of the 
Septuagint version with various lections,' Dr. Holmes printed 
the entire text of this MS. which had been collated and re- 
vised for him by Professor Alter, of Vienna ; and he also 
gave an engraved fac-simile of the whole of its seventh 
page. From this fac-simile the foregoing specimen is copied, 
v. The Codex Ambrosianus derives its name from the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, where it is preserved : it is pro- 
bably as old as the seventh century. This manuscript is a 
large square quarto (by Montfaucon erroneously termed a 
folio), written in three columns in a round uncial character. 
The accents and spirits, however, have evidently been added 
by a later hand. 

VI. The Codex Coislinianus originally belonged to M. 
Seguier, Chancellor of France in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, a munificent collector of biblical manuscrints, 
from whom it passed, by hereditary succession, to the Dne 
de Coislin. From his library it was transferred into that of 
the monastery of Saint Germain-Des-Prez, and thence into 
the Royal Library at Paris, where it now is. Accordinjg to 
Montfaucon, by whom it is particularly described,' it is in 
(}uarto, and was written in a beautiful round uncial character, 
in the sixth, or at the latest in the seventh century. But the 
accents and spirits have been added by a comparatively recent 
hand. It consists of two hundred and tw^enty-six leaves of 
vellum, and formerly contained the octateuch (that is the fiY^ 
books of Moses, ana those of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth), the 
two books of Samuel and the two books of Kings ; but it is 
now considerably mutilated by the injuries of time. The 
copyist was totally igoprant or Hebrew, as is evident from 
the following inscription, which he has placed at the begin- 
ning of the book of Genesis ; — ^Btf^Nafd- ^o^a E^^uofr, m^ m^rm 
ifjutmnfAwet, xcryoi i/uoMf, — that is, Btt^^ in Hebrew, tMek 
being interpreted is (or means) the Words of Days^ or the 
histmy of the days, i. e. the history of the six days* work of 
creation. This word Bopr^td- (Bariseth) is no other than the 
Hebrew word n^vH-a (b^rkshith) in tlie beginning, which is 
the first word in the book of Genesis. Aftontfaucon further 
observed that this manuscript contained readings very similar 
to those of the Codlex Alexandrinus ; and his remark is con- 
firmed by Dr. Holmes, so far as respects the Pentateuch. 

VII. The Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus is the last of the 
MSS. in uncial characters collated by Dr. H. It fonherly 
belonged to a monastery in Calabria, whence it was trans- 
ferred by Pietro Memniti, superior of the monks of the order 
of Saint Basil at Rome, into the library of his monastery ; and 
thence it passed into the papal library cf the Vatican, where 
it is now numbered 2,10b. It is written on vellum, in ob- 
long leaning uncial characters ; and according to Montfaucon 

t The whole fortv-eight embellishments are engraven In the third 
Tolurae of Lambectut's Commentarioriim de aofrustissiina Bibliocbeca 
CeBarea-ViodobonensL Hbrf viii. (Vindobona, 1666—1679, folio, 8 Tola.) 
They are also republished in Nessclins's Breviarum et Bapplementnm 
Commentarionun BibUothecce Cteffarefc-Vindobonenais (Vfndobonef 6 
parts, In 2 vols, folio), vol. i. pp. 56—102.: and again in the third book or 
volome of Kollarias^s second edition or Larabeciua's Commentarii (Vw- 
doboDSB, 1766—1782, 8 vols, folio). M ontfaucon's fac-aimile of the charac- 
ters (Paleographia Grnca, p. 194.) has been made familiar to Eof lidh 
readers, by a portion of it which haa been copied by Mr. Aafle (on the 
Ori/dn of Writint. plate iii. p. 70.); but his engraver is said by Dr. Dibdia 
(Bibliocraphical Decameron, vol. i. p. zliv.) to have deviated from the 
original, and to have executed the facsimile in too heavy a manner. I>r« 
D. nas himself given a most beautiful fac-aimile of one of the pictures oif 
thia MS. in the third volume of his Bibliographical and Antiquarian Too* 
In France and Germany. 

a Honorabili et admodum Reverendo, Shute Barrfaigton, LL.D. BptooofMl 
Danelmenai, Epistola, Compleza Genesin ex Codice Porpureo-Argentea 
Oaaareo^Vfaadobonenn ezpressam, etTestaroenti Veteris Orcci, Veralooit 
Septuaglnta'VirallB cum Variia Lectionlbus denuo edendi, Speelmeo* 
DedltRobertus Holmes, S. T. P. e. CoHeglo novo, et nopcrrime rabHem 
lo Academia Ozoniensi Poetices Prselector. Oxonii, MDCCXCV. folio. 

• BibUoCheca Coisliniana, olim Seg uleriana,_foIio, Paris. ir>9. 
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WBS execated ib the ninth century. Dr. Holmea'considers it 
to be a manuscript of considerable value and importance, 
vfaieh, though in many respects it corresponds with the other 
MSS. collated by him, yet contains some valuable lections 
vhich are nowhere else to be found. On this account it is to 
be regretted that the Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus is imperfect 
\^yfh at the b^inninffand end. 

V^lll. The UoDEX TuRicENSis is numbered 263 in Dr. Par- 
soq's catalogue of MSS. collated for the book of Psalms, in 
his continuation of the magnificent edition of the Septuagint 
commenced by the late Kev. Dr. Holmes. It is a quarto 
rnannscript of the book of Psalms, the writing of which 
proves ii to have been executed at least in the eleventh cen- 
tury, if not much earlier ; and consists of two hundred and 
twenty-two leaves of extremely thin purple vellum ; and the 
silver characters and golden initial letters are in many parts 
•o decayed by the consuming hand of time, as to he with 
^fficdw legible. The portions of the Psalms wanting in 
^lis M& ue Psal. i. — ^xxv. ; xxx. 1. — xxxvi. 20. ; xli. 5.— 
idiu.i.; hiiL 13. — lix. 4. ; Ixiv. 11. Ixxi. 4. ; xcii. 3. — ^xciii. 
7.;tDdxcvi. 12. — ^xcvii. 8. Several of the ancient ecclesi- 
as^ hjmns, which form part of this MS., are also muti- 
btei Ii is, ho^rever, consolatory to know that those portions 
of die Psalms which are deficient in the Codices Alexandri- 
an ad Vaticanus may be supplied from the Codex Turi- 
ewis .*! and this circumstance, it should seem, occasioned 
Aegoerall^ accurate traveller, Mr. Coxe (whose error has 
kern implicitly copied by succeeding writers) to state that the 
MS. h^ describned once formed part of the Codex Vati- 

1 4. Accouirr or ths principal manuscripts containing the 

RW TBSTAMKNT, KNTIRX OR IN PART, WHICH HAVB BBEN 
I^ED 19 CRITICAL EDITIONS OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The antographs, or manuscripts of the New Testament, 
-^•-^ -- , ^j^Tfitten either by the apostles themselves, or by 
under their immediate inspection,' have long 
9d ; and we have no information whatever con- 
eoDBif their history. The pretended autograph of St. 
Mnk^ Gospel at Venice is now known to be nothing more 
tkai a copy of the Latin version,^ and no existing manu- 
Kfi|i(8 of toe New Testament can be traced higher than the 
feath ooitaiy ; and most of them are of stiU later date. 
Sooie contain the whole of the New Testament ; others com- 
pose partjonlar books or fragments of books ; and there are 
serial which contain, not wnole books arranged according 
to thw usnal order, but%detached portions or lessons (ctrx- 
} M » t ), appointed to be read on certain days in the public ser- 
vice ot the Christian church ; from which again whole books 
ha:^ been put together. Thei(b are called LectUmaria, and 
are of two sorts : 1. Evangdisierioj containing lessons from 
the four Gospels ; and, 3. JpottohBj comprising lessons from 
the Acto and Epistles, and sometimes only the Epistles 
themaelTes. When a manuscript contains both parts, Mi- 
da^is sajs that it is called Jipottoh'Evangelwn, Forty-six 
Evangdiateria were collated by Griesbach for the four Gos- 
fj^ of his edition of the New Testament ; and seven Leo- 
tmaiia or Apoetoli, for the Acts and Epistles.* Some manu- 
so^rts, a|[ain, have not only the Greek text^ but are 
seeompanied with a version, which is either interlmed, or in 
aparaUel column ; these are called Codices BHinguts, The 
gntest nonU>er is in Gredc and Latin ; and the Latin version 
tt) ia general, one of those which existed before the time of 
''"' As there are extant Syriac-Arabic and Grothic-Latin 
pts, Michaelis thinks it probable that there formerly 
ireekrSyriac, Greek-Gotnic, and other manuscripts 

e preceding deseripckm of the Codex Turicensit is abridged firom 
jor Brehinger's scarce tract, addressed to Cardinal QuirinI, and en- 

Iide4 "De antiqaissimo Turicensis BibliotheciP Grsco Psalmonim Libro, 

IjpiaioiB. TuricL 174&" 4to. 

• See Coze*s Travels in Switzerland, in Pinkerton's CoIlecUon of 
finvea and Travels, voL vi. p. 672. 4to. 

• flUu Patd dictated most of his epistle to amanuenses ; but. to prevent 
te dreatatioQ of sparlous letters, ne wrote the conclndinsbenediciion 
liib his own band. Compare Rom. zi1. 22. Oal. vi. U. and 2Thess. ill. 17, 




ICor. xvCQl. 
« See VOL ii. p. 306, and note 9. 

» O r t esb a ch, froleg. ad Nov Test torn. I. pp. cjrix— cxxil. In the second 
itaaa of his dymboto Criticn (pp. a-30.) Dr. O. has desorloed eleven 
■ft Evaagelisteria, which had either been not collated before, or 
acwlr examined and collated by hbnself. Michaelis, voL IL pah L 



. part ii. 639, 610. The Rev. Dr. Dibdin has described a superb 

' im,and \ ' — ' • " -" •- **-- '•— 

BibUofri 
. - -_ sapposet 
9r earij in the thirteenth century. Hie Illuminations are executed with 
riagnlar Waoty and deBcaey. 



Bnuiftlateriam, and has given fac-similes of Its ornaments. In the first 
vBlMneof Idls BIbUographlcal Decameron, pp. xcii— xctv. HUs precious 
ed to have been vrritten at the close of the eleventh, 



of that kind, in which the original and some Tersion were 
written together/ Where a transcriber, instead of cq)ying 
from one and the same ancient manuscript, selects from sev^ 
ral those readings which appear to him to be the best, the 
manuscript so transcribed is termed a Codex Critieut, 

L Mdnutcripta written in Uncial or Capittu Letter;' 

I. — ^A.* The Codex Alexandrinus. See a description oi 
it among^ the manuscripts containing the Old and New Tes- 
taments in Greek, pp. 222 — ^224. tupra. Except in tiiie four 
Gospels (the copyist of which followed a manuscript of the 
Constantmopolitan Recension), this manuscript is considered 
the standard M8. of the Alexandrine Recension. 

II. — B. The CouEX Vaticanus. It is described in pp. 994 
— ^226. Dr. Seholz refers it to the Alexandrine Recension, 
except in the Gospel of St. Matthew, in which there are many 
additions not found in other manuscripts of this family. 

m. — C. The CoDBX Ephrebii, or Codex Regius, 1906, 
(at present 9.) is an invaluable Codex Rescrintus, written on 
vellum, and is of very high antiquity. The nrstpart of this 
manuscript contains several Greek works of Ephrem the 
Syrian, writirn towards the close of the twelfth, or perhaps 
or the thirteenth cenlur)', over some more ancient writings 
which had bi^pn rraseti, though the traces are still visible, and 
in most places legible. These more ancient writinc^s anpear 
to have contaimd the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment (considcnihle fragments of which are still extant), and 
the entire New Testament. Both were originally written 
continuously; but they were so completely intermingled, 
inverted, or transposed, by the unknown later copyists of 
Ephrem's treatises, as to render these venerable remains of 
Scripture almost useless.^ The chasms in the New Testa- 
ment are very numerous. They are specified by Wetstein, 
firom whom tney have been copied by Aiichaelis and Gries- 
bach. The text is not divided into columns; the uncial 
characters are larger than those of the Codex Alexandrinus, 
without accents, and the words are not divided. There are 
large initial letters at the beginning of each section ; and the 
text is sometimes divided into articles, not much larp:er than 
our verses. A small cross indicates the end of a division ; a 
full point below a letter is equivalent to a comma, and in the 
midaie to a semicolon. The Gospels follow the divisions of 
Ammonius, and also have the Trr\«, a primd manu / the sec- 
tions of the epistles sometimes agree with the mH^^ratmt or 
lessons occurring in the MSS. which are known to have been 
written in Egypt. The titles and subscriptions to the seve- 
ral books are very brief, without any of the additions which 
are sometimes found in the Codex Alexandrinus. llie Codex 
Ephremi exhibits die text of the Alexandrine Recension in 
its greatest purity, and numerous other indicatidns of its 
Egyptian origin. In this manuscript the disputed verse, 
John V. 4., is written, not in the textj out as a marginal scho- 
lion. Wetstein coniectured, that this was one of the manu- 
scripts that were collated at Alexandria in 616 with the new 
Synac version ; but of this there is no evidence. From a 
marginal note to Heb. viii. 7. the same critic also arffue<L that 
it was written before the institution of the feast of the Virgin 
Mary ; that is. before the year 542. But his arguments are 
not considered as wholly decisive by Michaelis, who only 
asserts its great antiquity in general terms. Bishop MarsL 
pronounces it to be at least as ancient as the seventh oentury ; 
Professor Hug considers it to be even older than the Cod«c 
Alexandrinus ; and Dr. Seholz refers it, with much probabi- 
lity, to the sixth century. The readings of the Codex Ephre- 
mi, like those of all other very ancient manuscripts, are in 
favour of the Latin ; but there is no satisfactory evideiice that 

• Introduction to the New Teit vol. il. part I. p. 164. 

' In the following catalogue of Manuscript LeUeru of the Alphabet, A. to 
U. and X. denote the references made by wetstein, Griesbach, andScholx, 
in their respective critical editions of the New TentamenL to the oiana- 
scripia described in this catalogue. The letters V. W. Y. Z. r. and A. de- 
note the references matle by Schola alone. Where no authoritiei acre 
specified for particular manuscripts, in order to avoid the nnnoeessary 
multiplication of references, it is proper to state that this catalogue of 
manuacripts has iwen drawn up from a careful examination of the Prc^ 
legomena of Dr. Mill, Wetntoin, Griesbach, and Seholz, from Grie8bach*s 
Symbole Critic X, from Hug's Introduction to the New Testament, and 
from Michaelis's Chapter on "the Manuscripts iliai have been used in 
Editions of the Greek Testament," with Bishop Marsh's supp|ementary 
Annotations, which collectively form the greater part orths second 
volume of BUchaelis's Introduction to the New Testament. 

• Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecaa Regie, torn. II. p. 2. 
In pp. 3—6., the compiler of the Catalogue [M. Anicet MeUotj has given u 
index of the several passages of the CMU and New Testament restored to 
their proper order, with references to the leaves of the manuscripts where 
thoy are aetually to be found. M.mtfaucon (Palseographla Qr»c«, pp. 2US 
214:) has given a fac-simile of this manuscript, which ProfetKtr Haf UJ 
Is not equal in point of elegance to the original mani»cjipf. 
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It has been corrupted from the Latin version. It has been 
altered bj a eritieal coUator, who, according to Griesbach, 
must have lived many years after the time when the manu- 
SCTipt was written, and who probably erased many of the 
ancient readings. Kuster was the first who procured extracts 
from this manuscnpt for his edition of Dr. Mill's Greek Tes- 
tament Wetstein has collated it with very great accuracy ; 
and the numerous readings he has quoted from it greatly 
enhance the value of his edition. 



IV. — D. The CoDBxBEZJB,aIso called the Cod\x Cauta 
BmoiENSis, is a Greek and Latin manuscript, containing the 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. It is deposited 
in the public library of the University of Cambridge, to which 
it was presented by the celebrated Theodore Beza, in the yea* 
1581. Of this manuscript, which is written on ▼ellum, in 
quarto, without accents or marks of aspiration, or spaces 
between the words, the following fao-eimile will convey ai 
idea. 








8 

PA 

o 

CO 

p-l 




M U\ M 



i lupresents fte first three verses of the fifth chapter of 
Saint Matthew's Gospel, which are copied from Dr. Kipling's 
fac-simile edition of the Codex Beza, published at Cam- 
bridge in 1793, of which an account is given in the Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix to the second volume. We have placedthe 
Latin tmder the Greek, in order to bring the whole within the 
oompass of an octavo page. The following is a literal Eng- 
ish version of Ais fac-simile : — 



Matt. V. 1—3. _ 

A m)SEElNCrnffil«JLTrnn)ESHE WENTUPINTOAMODNTAW 
ANDWHENHEWASSETDOWN-CAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGfflSMOUTH 
HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING 

BIJ:SSEDA/?J5THEPC»RINSPTiiroRTHEIII8l8 
THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 

t Contracted for Spibit. The Greek U iiNi, nNlTUATi ; aid Om 
Bur, for apuuTt 
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Sixtf-eiz leiTW of this mamiflcript are much torn and muti- 
lalad, and ten of them have been supplied by a later transcriber. 

The Codex Beut is noted with the letter D. hj Wetstein, 
Griesbaeh, and Scholz. hi the Greek it is defectire, from the 
beginning^ to Matt. i. 20., and in the Latin to Matt. i. 12. In 
the Latin it has likewise the following chasms, viz. Matt. vi. 
^* — ix. 3.; Matt, zxvii. 1—12. ; John i. 16.— ii. 26. ; Acts 
Tiii. 39. — X. 14. ; xxii. 10 — ^20. | and from xxii. 29. to Uie 
end. The Goepels are arranged in the usual order of the 
Latin manusctipts, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. It has a 
considerable number of corrections, some of which have been 
Dotioed by Dr. Griesbaoh ; and some of the pages, containing 
Matt. iiL 8 — 16. John xviii. 13. — ^xx. 13. and Mark xv. to 
the end, axe written by a later hand, which Wetstein refers to 
the tenth century, but Griesbach to the twelfth. The Latin 
feision Is that which was in use before the time of Jerome, 
ttd is oBoallT called the Old Italic or Ante-Hieronymian 
In the . - ' « . - . 



\ margin of the Greek part of the manuscript 
^loe us inserted the Ammonian sections, eyidently by a later 
hand; »d the words tt^x"* *"^^* "^ ^^ '^ ^Iwa^ are occasion- 
ally iatefsperaed, indicating the beginning and end of the 
Ai^wr/MTtt, or lessons readin the church. The subjects dis- 
cwed in tbe Gospels are sometimes written in the margin, 
MBPtimca at the top of the page. But all these notations are 
■Mifesdy the work of sereralpersons and of different ages. 
Ik date of this manuscript has been much contested. 
7V)se Clitics who give it the least antiquity, assign it to the 
Bxth or seventh century. Wetstein supposed it to be of the 
ifih century. Michaelis was of opinion, tiiat of all the manu- 
aenpta now extant, this is the most ancient. Dr. Kipling, the 
e£toff oi the Cambridge fao-simile, thought it much older than 
the Alexandrian manuscript, and that it must have been writ- 
ted in the second century. On comparing it with Greek in- 
acitptions of different ages. Bishop Marsh is of opinion that 
it cannot hsTe been wntten later tnan the sixth century, and 
that it may have been written even two or three centuries 
eariier; and he finally considers it prior to all the manuscripts 
otBt, except the Codex Vaticanus, and refers it to the fifth 
eentniy, which, perhaps, is the true date, if an opinion may 
be hanrded where so much uncertainty prevails. 

Wetstein "was of opinion, from eleven coincidences which 
he thought he had oiscovered, that this was the identical 
■ aan scnpt cdlated at Alexandria in 616, for the Philoxenian 
sr later Syriac version of the New Testament ; but this is a 
mondleas supposition. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
Uut many of the readings by which the Codex Beze is dis- 
lingatshed are found in the Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, and in 
tiie margin of the Philoxenian-^vriac version. As the read- 
iogs til this manoscript frequently agree with the Latin ver- 
sons before the time of St Jerome, and with the Vulgate or 
nesent Latin translation, Wetstein was of opinion that the 
Greek text was altered from ^e Latin version, or, in other 
words, that the writer of the Codex Bex» departed from the 
lections of the Greek manuscript or manuscripts whence he 
eoped, and introduced in their stead, from some Latin vei^ 
son, readings which were warranted by no Greek manuscript. 
Has charge Semler, Michaelis, Griesbiach, and Bishop Marsh 
have endeavoured to refute ; and their verdict has been gene- 
rally received. Matthsi, however, revived the charge of 
Wetstein, and considered the text as ^tremely corrupt, and 
snnected that some Latin mon|t, who was but indifferently 
ddlled in Greek, v^rote in the margin of his New Testament 
nrions passages from the Greek and Latin fathers, which 
aeemed to refer to particular passaged He further thought 
ftat this monk had noted the differences occurring in some 
Gicd[ and Latin manuscripts of the New Testament, and 
adM parallel passages of Scripture ; and that from tliis/or- 
f^ other the mo^ himself, or some other person, manufac- 
t^ his text (whether foolishly or fraudulently is uncertain), 
of which the Codex Bezs is a copy. But this sutpicion of 
Ifatthci has been little regarded in Germany, where he in- 
curred the antipathy of &e most eminent biblical critics, by 
vilifying the sources of various readings from which he had 
It not in his power to draw, when he oegan to publish his 
edition of the New Testament ; giving to the Codex Bezie, 
die Codex Claromontanus (noticed in pp. 231, 232. infra\ 
aod other manuscripts of unouestionable antiquity, the appel- 
lation of IkUtio SeurrilUJ Bishop Middleton considers the 
jadflrQient of Michaelb as approxraiating very near to the 
truth, and has given a collation of numerous passagiss of the 
Rccived text with the Codex Bex«; and the result of his 

» Biibop Marah's Leetores. part fa pp 30 31 



examination, which does not admit of abridgment, is, that the 
Codex Beze, though a most venerable remain of antiquitj^ 
is not to be considered, in a critical view, as of much autho- 
rity. He accounts for the goodness of its readings, consi- 
dered with regard to the sense, by the natural supposition of 
the great antiquity of the manuscript, which was the basis 
of the Codex Beza! ; but while its Latinizing is admitted, he 
contends that we have no reason to infer that its readings, con- 
sidered in the same light, are therefore faulty. The learned 
prelate concludes with subscribing to the opinion of Matthei 
somewhat modified. He believes that no fraud was intended ; 
but only that the critical possessor of the basis filled it^ mar- 
^n with glosses and reaoings chiefly from the Latin, being a 
Christian of the Western Church ; and that the whole coUee- 
tion of Latin passages was translated into Greek, and substi- 
tuted in the text by some one who had a high opinion of their 
value, and who was better skilled in caligraphy than in the 
Greek and Latin languages.' The arguments and evidences 
adduced by Bishop Middleton, we believe, are by many, at 
least in England, considered so conclusive, that, though the 
antiquity or the manuscript is fully admitted, yet it must be 
deemed a Latinizing manuscript, and, consequently, is of com- 
paratively little critical value. 

At the time Beza presented this manuscript to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, it had been in his possession about nine- 
teen years ; and in his letter to that learned body, he says, 
that It was found in the monastery of Saint Irenoeus at Lyons, 
where it had lain concealed for a long time. *But how it 
came there, and in what place it was written, are questions 
concerning which nothing certain is known. Tne most 
generally received opinion is, that it was written in the west 
of Europe. 

The Cambridge manuscript has been repeatedly collated 
by critical editors of the New Testament. Robert Stephens 
made extracts from it, though with no great accuracy, under 
the title of Codex )8, for his edition of Uie Greek Testament, 
of 1550 ; as Beza also did for his own ediUon published in 
1582. Since it was sent to the university of Cambridge, it 
has been more accurately collated by Junius, whose extracts 
were used by Curcellaeus and Father Morin. A fourth and 
more accurate collation of it was made, at Ae suggestion of 
Archbishop Usher, and the extracts were inserted in the 
sixth volume of the London Polyglott, edited by Bishop 
Walton. Dr. Mill collated it a fifth and sixth time ; but tha 
his extracts are frequently defective, and sometimes erroneous, 
appears from comparing them with Wetstein's New Testa- 
ment, and from a new collation which was made, about the 
year 1733, by Mr. Dickenson of Saint John's College, which 
18 now preserved in the library of Jesus' College, where n 
is marked O, e, 2. Wetstein's extracts are also very incorrect, 
as appears from comparing them with the manuscript itself. 

A splendid fao-simile of the Codex Befim was published 
by the Rev. Dr. Kipling at Cambridge, under the patronage 
and at the expense of the university, in 1793, in 2 vols, atlas 
folio. Dr. Harwood regulated the text of the Gospels and 
Acts, in his edition of ttie Greek Testament, chiefly accord 



ford and London, 1745), he has translated the four Gospels 
and Acts literally from this manuscript. Dr. A. Clarke, in 
his Commentary on the New Testament, has paid very par- 
ticular attention to the readings of the Codex Bez«. 

V. The Codex Claromontanus, or Reoius 2245.j is a 
Greek-Latin manuscript of St. Paulas Epistles found m the 
monasteiT of Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais. and 
used by Beza, together with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, in 
prepanng his edition of the New Testament. It is noted 
D. by Wetstein and Griesbach in the second volumes of their 
respective editions of the Greek Testament. Sabatier sup- 
poses it to have been written in the sixth century ; Montfeu- 
con places it in the seventh century ; Griesbach thinks it was 
vnritten in the sixth or seventh centuryj and Hug, in the 
eighth century. This manuscript is wntten on vellum in 
uncial characters, and with accents and marks of aspiration 
added by another hand, but of great antiquity. As it con- 
tains the Epistle to the Hebrews, which ^as oeen added by 
a later hand, it is supposed to have been written in the west 
of Europe. Dr. Mill contended that the Codex Claromon- 
tanus was the second part of the Codex Bezs; but this 
opinion has been confuted by Wetstein, who has shown tha* 

• Bishop Middleton on the Greek Ariicl«, i»p 677-698., flnt edUon 
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the former is by no means connected with the latter, as ap- 
pears from the difference of their form, their orthography, 
and the nature of the vellnm on which they are written. 
Bishop Marsh adds, on the authority of a gentleman who had 
examined both manuscripts, that the Codex Claromontanus 
contains only ttveniy-oiu lines in each page, while the Cam- 
bridge manuscript contains Uurty-threelmes in a page ; the 
abbreviations in the two manuscripts are also different. The 
Codex Claromontanus, like other Greek-Latin manuscripts, 
has been accused of having a Greek text, that has been 
dtered from the Latin ; but this charge has been satisfacto- 
rily refuted by Dr. Sender. The migrations of this manu- 
script are somewhat remarkable. From the hands of Beza 
It went into the Putean library, which derived its name from 
the familj of De Puy. Jacoues De Puy, who was librarian 
to the king of France, and died in 1656, bequeathed it, to- 

?3ther with his other manuscripts, to the Royal Librair at 
aris, where it is now preserved, and at present is marked 
107. According to the accounts of Wetstein and Sabatier, 
thirty-six leaves were cut out of it at the beginning of the 
last century (it is supposed by John Aymon, a notorious lite- 
rary thief of that time), and were sold in England ; but they 
were sent back by the earl of Oxford in 1729. The manu- 
script, therefore, is once more complete, as the covering only 
is wanting in which the stolen sneets had been endosedf, 
which is Kept in the British Museum, and filled with the 
letters that passed on the occasion, as a monument of this 
infamous UiefU 

VL— .E. The Codex Basileensis, B. VL 21. (noted by 
Dr. Mill, B. l.,and by Beng[el Bas a), is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, written in uncial letters, in the eighth or (more 
probably; ninth century. It is mutilated in Luke i. 69. — ii. 
i., iii. 4—16., xii. 68 — xiii. 12., xv. 8—20. ; and xxiv. 47. 
to the end of the Gospels ; but the chasms in Luke i. 69. — 
ii. 4., xii. 58. — xiii. 12., aiul xv. 8 — 20. have been filled up 
by a hiU^r ami. This in-uni^c ;ij)t '.v.:s not used by Erasmus; 



but It was collated by Samuel Battier for Dr. Mill, who 
highly valued it; by Iselin, for Bengel's edition of the New 
Testament; and by Wetstein, who has given its readings in 
his edition, whence they have beeu adopted by Griesbach and 
Scholz. 

VIL The Codex Laudianus 3., as it is cited by Dr. Bfill, 
but noted by the letter £. by Wetstein and * E. by Gries- 
bach in their catalogues •f manuscripts of the Acts of iStM 
Apostles, derives its appellation from Archbishop Laud, who 
gave this among many other precious manuscripts to the 
university of Oxford, in whose noble library it is now pre- 
served. It is a Greek-Latin manuscript of the Acts of the 
Apostles, m which the Latin text is one of those versions 
which differ from Jerome's edition, having been altered from 
the particular Greek text of this raanuscnpt. It is defective 
from chap. xxvi. 29. to xxviii. 26. 

This manuscript is erroneously supposed to have been the 
identical book used by the venerable Bede in the seventh cen- 
tury, because it has all those irregular readings which, in his 
Commentaries on the Acts, he says were in Sa book; and no 
other manuscript is now found to have them. There is an 
extraordinary coincidence between it and the old Syriac ver- 
sion of the Acts of the Apostles. Wetstein conjectures, from 
an edict of a Sardinian prince, Flavins Pancratius, written at 
the end of this manuscript, and from several other circum- 
stances, that it was written in Sardinia in the seventh cen- 
tury. To this conjecture Michaelis is disposed to accede, 
though Dr. Woide supposed it to have been written in the 
EasC because its orthography has several properties observa- 
ble in the Codex AlexandVinus. But as these peculiarities 
are also found in other very ancient manuscnpts, Bishop 
Marsh considers them as insufficient to warrant the inference, 
especially when we reflect on the great improbability that a 
Greek manuscript written in the East should be accompanied 
with a Latin translation. It will be seen from the annexed 
fac-simile, 



eTjpanrjies 
Mionje 



uisus esT 

MOSTRO 



0-4,6 e4)H 
dec 

THCXO^HC 

ioc|)eH 

HKtCDM 



which represents the chief part of Acts vii. 2., that this 
Latin translation, contrary to the usual arrangement of the 
Greek-Latin manuscripts, occupies the first column of the 
page. Only one word (or at the utmost, two or three words, 
ana that but seldom^ is written in a line, and in uncial or 
capital letters; and they are so written that each Latin word 
is always opposite to the correspondent Greek word. Hence 
it is evident, that the manuscript was written for the use of a 



person who was not well skilled in both languages 9 and as 
the Latin occupies the first column, this circumstance is an 
additional evidence that it was written in the West of Co- 
rope, where Latin only was spoken. For the satisfaction of 
the English reader, the verse in question is subjoioed in com- 
mon Roman and Greek capitals, with the corresponding litc« 
ral English in a third column :— 
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saa 



AO ILU AIT 


0^ Bm 


And he said 


nmi 


AN^B3 


MBH 


ntATRIS 


AAEA^OI 


BRETHREN 


rr pATsn 


KAl OATEPHS 


AND FATHERS 




AKOT2ATB 


HEARKEN 


0KU8 


o ex 


THE OD 


GLOftLS 


THZ AOHHZ 
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With regard to the date of this manuscript; — Mr. AsUe 
refers it to the becrinning of the fifth century ; Griesbach to 
liie serenth or eighth ; and Mr. Heame to the eighth cen- 
taiy. Bat from the shape of the letters and other circum- 
itaSiees, Bishop Marsh pronounces it to be less ancient than 
die Coikx Bezs, which was written in the fiAh c<vtary. 
Piobattj the end of the sixth or the former part of the seventh 
eestiiiyiiaj be assigned as the date of the Codex Laudianus 3. 
lliis Bsooscript is of great value : Michaelis pronounces it to 
be ioiiapepsable to eyery man who would examine the impor- 
tant ^owtion, whether the Codices Graeco-Latini have been 
ooiinCed from the Latin, and adds, that it was this manuscript 
wiath convinced him that this charge is without foundation.' 
TUL — *E., in Griesbach^s catalogue of manuscripts of 
Sb» Paurs Epistles, and E. 2. in the second yolume of 
Wi^tein's edition of the New Testament, is the Codex San 
GcBMANRivsid, a Greek-Latin manuscript of Saint Paul's 
Epistles, written in the seventh century, in tmcial letters, and 
with aeoents and marks of aspiration, d primd manu. It has 
been geoerally supposed to oe a mere copy of the Codex 
Claromontanus (described in pp. 231, 232.) : out this opinion 
is questioiied by Dr. Semler, m his critical examination of 
this manuscript, who has produced many examples, from 
which it appears that if the transcriber of it actually had the 
ClenBoot MS. before him, he must at least have selected 
varioBB readings from other manuscripts. Bishop Marsh, 
Aiecefore, considers the San-Germanensis as a kind of Codex 
Ecketiau, in writing which the Clermont MS. was principally 
bet sot at all times consulted. The manuscript now under 
eaaderation takes its name from the monastei^ of Su Ger- 
mia-des-Prez, in Paris, in whose library it was formerly pre- 
aeryed. Dr. Biill first procured extracts from it, for his edi- 
tkm of the New Testament, where it is noted by the abbre- 
viation Gei. for Germa'nensb. 

Aecordinff to Montfaucon, there is also extant another more 
aaoect Codex San-Germanensis of Saint Paul's Epistles, 
which has never been collated. It is a fragment, containing 
aaly thirteen leaves; and is supposed to be as ancient as the 
ifth centnry.' 

IXw— P., in Wetstein's, Griesbach's, and Scholz's notations 
of manuscripts, is the Codex Borbbu, so called from its 
finoer Do soess or, John Boreel, who was ambassador at the 
court or London, in the reign of James I. Shortly aAer the 
death of Boreel in 1629, an nnknown scholar collated the 
eomls of BAatthew and Mark, and the first ten chapters of 
Loke's Gospel ; which collation was communicated to Wet- 
nan by Isaac Verburgius. It follows the Constantinopoli- 
tm recension. After it had been lost for a century, this 
nomiseript was exhibited by Professor Heringa at a meeting 
sf the sMociates of the third class of the Ropd Belgian In- 
tfitate, on the 26th of April, 1830.> 

X^— P., in Wetstein*s and Griesbach's notation of Mann- 
•cn^ of Saint PauPs Epistles, is the Codbx Auoiensis, a 
GvMk-Latin manuscript ot the Pauline Epistles. It derives 
rte Bttae from the monastery of Augia major, at Rheinau, to 
whidi it belonged in the mteenth century. After passing 
Chnw|h various hands, it was purchased by the celebrated 
mtie, Dr. Richard Bentley, in 1718; and m 1787, on the 
death of the younger Bentlej, it was deposited in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. This manuscript is defe^ 

> GriealMeh, Srmb. CrH. torn. iL pp. 181—183. Michaelii, toL H. part i. 
pp. ae-^274. put IL pp. 747, 74a Dr. Woide, PrefaL ad Cod. Alexaadr. 
». zxvi— xrrifl. H 76--81. AaUe on the Origin of Wrillnf, p. 76, 2d edit 
(noa this work oar &c-slmild if copied.) The Greek and Latin text of the 
^^«dex LaodiaDas was printed at Oxford in 8vo. in 1715, by the celebrated 
atffoarT, Tbomas Heame. 

* ■ontAocoii'a Bibliotheca Bibllothecaniin, torn. il. p. 1041. In hit Pal«. 
fipbia Or»ca, he has (^ven a &e-tiaiile of the Greek and Ladn charac- 

Sof the Codes San-Gerroancnait. Another (ac-simile of thorn it fiven 
JB^i^Kbit^ In his Evangeliarium Quadruplex, toL i. in the last of the 
■ annexed to p. S33. 

• Dr. LoCE^'s e&ion of Wetsteln's Prolegomena, p. Bl note (a) Rot- 
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tiTe from the beginnmg to Rom. ni. 8., and the epistle to the 
Hebrews is found only in the Latin version. Hug assigns 
it to the latter half of the ninth, or to the tenth century, and 
Michaelis to the ninth century, which (Bishop Marsh re- 
marksO is the utmost that can be allowed to its antiquity. 
The Greek text is written in uncial letters without accents, 
and the Latin in Anglo-Saxon characters : it has been collated 
by Wetstein. In many respects it coincides with the Codex 
Boemerianus, and belongs to the Alexandrine Recension. 
The word s X^i rroc (Chrigf), and Imoxah (Jesus), are not abbre> 
Tiated by XC a nd TO^ as in the common manuscripts, but by 
XPC and IHC, as in the Codex Beze. 

XI.^ — G., in Griosbach's notation of manuscripts of Saint 
Paul's Epistles, is the Codex Boernkrianus, which derives 
its name from Dr. C. F. -Boemer, to whom it formerly be- 
longed ; it is now deposited in the royal library at Dresden. 
It contains St. Paul's Epistles, with the exception of that to 
the Hebre>^s, which was formerly rejected by Uie church of 
Rome ; and it is written in Greek ana Latin, the Latin or old 
Ante-Hieronymian version being interlined between the 
Greek, and written over the text, of which it is a translation 
Semler supposed that the Latin was written since the Greek, 
but Professor Matthaei, who published a copy of this manu 
script, sug;^ts that the uniformity of the handwriting, and 
similarity in the colour of the ink, evince that both the Greek 
and Latm texts proceeded from the samfe transcriber. It 
frequently agrees with the Codex Claromontanus. The time 
when this manuscript was written has not been determined 
with precision. That it is ancient, appears (says Michaelis) 
ftt)m the form of the characters, and the absence of accents 
and marks of aspiration. It seems to have been written in 
an age when the transition was making from uncial to small 
characters ; and from the correspondence of the letters r, «, 
and ^ in the Latin version to that form which is found in the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet. Bishop Marsh infers, that this manu- 
scnpt was written in the west of Europe, and probably 
between the eighth and tenth centuries. Kuster, who first 
collated this manuscript, supposed it to be British ; Doeder- 
lein, Irish. The learned reviewer of Matthei*s edition of 
this manuscript, in the Jena Literary Gazette, decides that it 
could only be written in Germany or France ; because in the 
margin many passages are noted contra yMtrjuojuity apparently 
because they are contradictory to the opinion of Gottschalk, 
a celebrated monk, who disputed concerning predestination 
in the ninth century, but whose tenets excited little attention 
except in those two countries. The writer in question thinks 
it probable that this manuscript was written by Johannes 
Scotus, who lived at the court of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, and was the most celebrated opponent of Gottschalk. 
The manuscript, however, could not have been written later 
than the ninth century ; for in the beginning of the tenth, 
Gottschalk's dispute nad lost all its importance. Griesbach 
and Hug accordingly refer the Codex Boemerianus to the 
ninth or tenth century. There is a transcript of this MS. in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, amonsr the books 
and manuscripts that were left by Dr. Bentley, who probably 
procured it for his intended edition of the Greek Testament. 
Professor Matthei published ar copy of this manuscript at 
Meissen in Saxony, in 1791. in quarto, which was reprmted 
at the sameplace in 1818, also in quarto.^ 

Xil.— *G. of Griesbach's notation, and G. according to 
Wetstein's and Dr. Scholz*s notations, is the Codex HiJi- 
LKiANUs 5V°4., in the British Museum, formerly cited as 
Codex "Wolfii A. Its first possessor was Erasmus Seidel 
who brouffht this and the following manuscript from the 
East. Alter his death both manuscripts were purchased by 
La Croze ; by w^hom they were presented to J. C; Wolff, of 
Hamburgh. The latter collated them, and published his 
collations in the third volume of his Anecdota Grseca, p. 48. 
et seq, Michaelis refers the Codex Harleianus 5684. to the 
eighth centuij, but Scholz dates it in the eleventh century. 
Gnesbach thmks it scarcely more ancient than the twelfm 
century. It is written on vellum, in quarto, with accents 
and spirits, and has the following chasms, viz. Matt i. 1. to 
vi. 6., vii. 25. to viii. 9., viii. 23. to ix. 2.,xxviii. 18. to Mark 
i. 13., Mark i. 32. to ii. 4. and xiv. 19—25. Luke i. 1—13. 
V. 4. to vii. 3., viii. 46. to ix. 5., xi. 27 — 41. and xxiv. 41. to 
the end of Saint Luke's Gospel ; John xvii. 5—19., and xix. 

4 Roster's preface to hit edition of Mill's Greek Tentsment, suhfinem 
Michselts, toL ii. pert i. pp. 225—227. part U. pp. 672—677. Jeos. Alf emeias 
Literator Zeitang, as abridged in the Analytical Review for 1793, vol xvii. 
p. 331. Huf '■ Introduction, toL L pp. 269— 38^ 
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4 ^27. The text agrees with tliat of the Constintiiuipolitaii 

recension, though it has some readings which are common to 
the Alexandrine recension. 

ion. — H. The CoDBX Woltu B. was also brought from 
the East by Seidel ; it is written on vellom, in quarto, and is 
of the eleventh century. It contains the four Gospels, which, 
however, are mutilated in the following passages, viz. Matt, 
i. 1 . tor XV. 30., XXV. 3. to xxvL 3. Mark xv. 44. to xvi. 14., 
Luke V. l6— 33.« vi. 8—23., x. 2—19., John ix. 30. to x. 25., 
xviii. 2 — 25. and xx. 12 — 25. It follows the Constantinopo- 
litan family, but it has many readings in common with the 
Alexandrine recension. 

XIV. — *H., in Griesbach^s notation of manuscripts of 
Saint Paul's Epistles, is the Codex Coislinianus, a very 
beautiful manuscript of the fiflh or sixth century, according 
to Mont&ncon; but Griesbach assigns it to the seventh cen- 
tury. It contains fragments of Saint Paul's Epistles, written 
in uncial characters, with accents ; and was formerly kept at 
mount Athos, where it was applied, as old parchment, to the 



bindinff of other books, in the year 1918 ; as appears in a note 
of the Dook to the binding of which it was applied.* 

XV.— L The Codex C3oTTOifuifus (Titus C. XV.), pro- 
served in the Cottonian Library in the British Museum, is a 
most precious fragment of the four Gospels, written ia alver 
letters on a faded purple ground. It is one of the oldest (if 
not Uie most ancient) manuscripts of any part of the New 
Testament that is extant ; and contains, 

(I.) Part of Samt Matthew's Gospel, beginning at ChqiCer 
XXVi. V. 57. and ending with v. 65. of the same Chapter. 

(2.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Cha^rter JLAVil 
V. 26. and ending with v. 34. of the same Chapter. 

(3.) Part of Saint John's Gospel, beginnmg at Chapter XIY 
V. 2. and ending with v. 10. of the same Chapter. 

(4.) Part of the same Gospel, beginning at Chapter XV. t. 
15. and ending with v. 22. of the same Clu^^ter. 

The subjoined engraving is a fac-simile of the Greek Tot 
of Johnxiv. 6. 



AereiAyrcDOic^ 
ercDeiKieiHo 

ajockkihakh 

eiKKXfH::?cuH 

OyA.lCGj>)C6T^i. 
TrpOCTONTfp^ 

eiMHA.I6MOr 



tnm this manuscript, of which the following is a representa^ 
tion in ordinary (Jreek characters, with t& corresponding 
literal English version. 



AfirBiATTaoiz 

ETnBIMBIHO 

eiAKAIHZnH 
OTAiaPXETAl 

nposTONnxPA 

HIMHAlBMOr 



SatthuntohimK 

lAMTHEW 

AYANDTHETRU 

THANDTHELIFE 

NOMANCOMEth 

UNTOTHEFTITb 

BUTBYMi 



Tlie words nCEOri (/eww), eB02 {God), KTP102 {Lord), 
tfOI {8on\ and inTHP {iktviour)^ are written in letters of 
gold ; the nrst three with contractions similar to those in the 
Codex Alexandrians, and Codex Bezs. This precious frag- 
ment is generally acknowledged to have been executed at the 
end of the fourth, or at the latest in the beginning of the fifUi 
century. Dr. Scholz, however, refers it to the seventh or 
eighth century. 

XVI.— K., in the first volume of Wetstein's, Gnesbach's, 
and Sehol3*s critical editions of the New Testament, is the 
CoDEX Ctpbius (Regius 63., formerly 9943., and Colbertinus 



5149.\ a manuscript of the four Gospels, brought from Um 
Island of Cyprus in the year 1637; and now deposited in the 
Royal Libraiy at Paris, where it is at present numbered 33. 
This manuscript was first collated by Father Simon, ^ whose 
extracts of vanous readings were inserted by Dr. Mill in his 
critical edition of the New Testament* Wetstein charged 
this manuscript with Latinizing, but without sufficient evi- 
dence. Michaelis deemed it to be of great value, and 
expressed a wish for a more accurate collation of it. That 
wish was not realized until the year 1819, when Dr. J. M. 
A. Scholz, of Heidelberg, being at Paris, subjected this ma 
nuscript to a very rigorous critical examination ; the results 
of which he communicated to the public in his Curm CrUia 
ih Hutoriam Texiua Evan^eUorum (4to. Heidelberge, 1820) 
from this work the followmg particulars are abridged. 

This manuscript is written on vellum, in an oblong quarto 
size, and in excellent preservation. Tlie uncial characters 
are not round, as in most ancient manuscripts, but leaning; 
they exhibit evident marks of haste, and sometimes of care> 
lessness, in the transcriber, and they present the same 
abbreviations as obcur in the Alexandrine, Yaticain, and othef 
manuscripts. In a few instances, accents are absent, bn* 
frequently they are incorrectly placed ; the spirits (asper an4 

> Hug's Introdactlon, vol \. p. 9B8. 

• HisL Critique da Texte du Nouveau Testament, chap. x. p. 

• Not. Teat. MUlii et Kiuteri Prolegom., p. IflB. "^ '^ 
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lenis) are often tnterehanged ; and the pennutations of vowels 
and consonants are yery numerous. Thus we meet with 
umtfufiifum for tmfu/Afjemt (Matt. ziii. 44.) ; ocdw for i^d* (Mark 
ir. 28.) ; ft^ for fct^jSi (Matt, xxiii. t., xxvi. 25. 49, &c.^ ; 
moicfjoifn for mtoiofjuno (Luke iy. 29.) ; rourat for Tcvro (Luke 
Tiii. 9.) ; A«//«u6f for OetJ^MXf ; wuJviof for iit9c3«//ov (Matt. zxv. 
5.) ; Ntf^«^ for Ntf^tf^ (Mark i. 9.), &c. From the con- 
fused ana irregrular manner in which the accents and spirits 
are placed, Dr. Soholz conjectures that the Codex Cyprius 
was transcribed from a more ancient copy that was nearly 
destitote of those distinctions. Some of the permutations are 
aoaoestionably errors of the transcriber ; but the greater part 
of them, he is of opinion, must be referred to the orthography 
and pronunciation which (it is well known) were peculiar to 
the Alexaindrians. To this manuscript are prefizea a SynaX' 
o^iMhi or epitome of the liyes of me Saints who are yene- 
lated by the Ureek church, and a Menologion^^ or mar^rrology , 
togeiher with the canons of Eusebius : to each of the tfa?ee 
last Gospels is also prefixed an index 
of the m^dtxAMt or larger chapters. The 
numbers of the Ammonian sections and 
larger chapters,' are marked in the 
inner margm ; and the numbers of the 
* other chapters, together with the titles, 
are placed either at the top or at the 
bottom of the page. The Gospel 
■ of St. Matthew comprises 359 Ammo- 
nian sections, and 68 chapters ; that of 
St. Mark, 241 sections, and 48 chapters ; 
that of St. Luke, 342 sections, and 83 
chapters; and ^e Grospel of St. John, 
232 sections, and 19 chapters. The 
eelebrated passage in John yiii. 1^11., 
concerning the woman who had been 
taken in Miultery, constitutes a distinct 
chapter. From the occasional notation 
of certain days, on which particular 
portions were to be read, as well as 
from the prefixinflr of the synaxarion 
and menologian. Dr. Scholz considers 
this manuscript as hayinff originally 
been written, and constancy u^, for 
ecclesiastical purposes. In yery many 
instances it agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan and Alexandrine recensions; 
in others, with the Alexandrine alone, 
and in a few instances with neither. 

A considerable difference of opinion 
preyails, resjpectinflr the age of the 
Codex Cjrpnus. Montfaucon assigned 
it to the eighth century; Schols and 
Hnff, to the ninth century; and Simon, 
to the tenth century. Specimens of its 
eharacters hare been giyen by Mont- 
faucon,* Blanchini,^ and Dr. Schoh ;< 
the annexed faonsimile is copied from 
that of Dr. S. : it contains part of the 
first yerse of the twenty-eignth chapter 
of St. BiUtthew^s Gospel, in Enfj^h 
thus: 
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UrrUMUIDCWTBXSABBA'ni'AamBOAlCTODAWirTOWAB 
aSTHBVIJICTairorraBWBSK'OiJCKMABTMAaDALBllB. 

This manuscript is of considerable 
importance in a critical point of yiew, 
particularly as it affords great weight 
to the readings of the b^ and most 
ancient MSS., ancient yersions* and the 
fathers.' 



■ Aecordinf to Snker, Synaxarion \m the nime of an eccletiasdcal book 
m OR uDong the members of the Greek cbarch ; ft contains a Tery brief 
■oilee of their aaiocs, and also a concise explanation of the subject of each 
iaaUval which Is celebrsied. A MemoUtgiam is the same among the Greeka, 
is a martjrokagy or c^endar of reputed saints with the Ladn or Romish 
eborch, which contains an hidlcation (for H can scarcelj be termed a 
biDgraphieal notice) of the saints for erery daj of the month throoghout 
dw year ; and also a commemoration of those sslnts, of whom no lires are 
citat, and for whom no special office is appointed. Thesaoms Ecclesias- 
tfens, lorn. H. pp. 368 1108. 

• See a notice of these dlviakMis in p. 324 of this Tolome. 

• PaJcographia Graca, p. 232. 

• Efangeliarlaffl Qoadrnplcx, part 1. p. 492. plate 3. fh>m that page. 

• Ai the and of hia Cune Cridc« hi HIstoriam Textos EvangeHoram. 

• Dr. Scholz (Car. Crit pp. 63—66.) has given several instances of such 
~ ~ , one ya\j of whicn we have room to notice. In John viL & the 
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XVn.— L. The Corax Rceius 62. f formerly 2861, 
Stephani ».) is a quarto manuscript on yellum, containing 
the four Gospels, and written in uncial letters, of an oblong 
form, according to Wetstein in the becinning of the seyentE 
century, but m the opinion of Dr. Scholz, in the eighth 
century. Griesbach refers it to the eighth or ninth century. 
The accents are frequently wanting, and are often wrongly 
placed, eyen when they are inserted ; from which circumstance 
Griesbach and Scholz think that this manuscript was transcrib- 
ed from another yery ancient one, which had no accents. Each 
page is diyided into two columps. and the words follow, for 
the most part, without any interyals between them. The iota 
subscriptum, and postcriptnm, are uniformly wanting: the 
usual aobreyiations occur, and the letters at and or are some- 
times written with contractions, as in the Codex Coislinia- 
nus 1. (a manuscript of the eighth century) ; and not seldom 
a letter is dropped m the midtUe of a word : — Thus, we read 
in it irmfttfifji tor irgfttfiojif m^wtrrai for sXJpdiroTrtti, nan-frnjumoc foi 
MiT<i^s|U9oc, &c. &c. Errors in orthography appear in every 
page, and also permutations of yowels and consonants. This 
manuscript contains the four Gospels, with the following 
chasms, yiz. Matt. iy. 31. — y. 14 and xxyiii. 17. to the end 
of the Gospel ; Mark x. 17 — 30. and xy. 10—30. ; and John 
xxi. 15. to the end. The mku and the Ammonian sections 
with reference to the canons of Eusebius are written in the 
Codex Regius hprimd manu. This manuscript harmonises 
with the Aiexanarine or Western Recension. It was collated 
by Robert Stephens, and by Wetstein, but more accurately by 
Griesbach, with the exception of Matt. yiii. — xxyiii. ; which 
chapters he states that he examined in a cursory manner. 
The parts omitted by Griesbach were carefully collated by 
Dr.Scholi. , 

XVin.— M. The Codex Regius 48. (formerly 33430 is t 
manuscript of the four Gospels, presented to Louis XI Y. by 
the Abb^ Francois des Camps, Jan. 1, 1706. It is written 
on yellum, of the tenth century, and has the Eusebian canons, 
together with synaxaria, summaries of chapters, accents, 
musical notes, the usual abbieyiations and permutations of 
words similar in sound. The text for the most part agrees 
with the Alexandrine Recension, but sometimes with the 
Constantinopolitan, and it has a few readings which are 
peculiar to K. or the Codex Cyprius. Dr. Scholz has 
described it in his Biblico-Critical Trayels, and collated it 
throuffhout. 

XIX. — N. TheCoDExVun>OBO]fBNSi8,Lambecii3.,inthe 
Imperial Library at Vienna, contains a fragment of Saint 
Luke*s Gospel, yiz. ch. xxiy. 31 — 40. It has already he&k 
described in $ IY. pp. 337, 338. of this yolume. »choli. 
after Fleischer, refers it to the seyenth century ; but it should 
rather seem to be of the fifth or sixth century. 

XX.-^. is a fragment, torn out of some larger mano* 
script, containing the narratiye of the Pharisee and the Pub* 
lican, in Luke xyiii. : it was presented by Anselm Banduii 
to Montfancon. Only onb reading has been quoted from i1 
by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, yiz. fi ytf miivoc, which 
has been receiyed into the text by the two last-mentioned 
editors, as well as by Schott, Vater, Naebe, Goeschen, and 
Tittmann. 

XXI. — P. The Codex Guelphxrbttanus A. contains 
fragments of the four Gospels, written on yellum in the sixth 
century, which were erased in the eighth or ninth century, ia 
order to write seyeral works of Isidore of Seyille. 

XXII. — Q. The Codex Guzlpherbttanus B. is also a 
palimpsest manuscrip: of the sixth century, containing fraff* 
meets of tne Gospels of Luke and John, which were eraseOf 
in O lder t o make room for some treatises of Isidore of Seyille. 

XXnL— H. The Codex TuBUfeENSis is a sinffle leaf of 
thick yellum in quarto, written on both sides, in me seyentk 
century. It contains John i. 38— -50. 

XXlV .»S. The Codex YATiCAirus 354. contains the four 
Gospels with the canons of Eusebius. It is written on 
yellum, in folio, by one Michael, a monk, in the year 949. 
It almost miiformly agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

XXV. — T. The Codex Borgianus 1. is a fragment of a 

CkxleJE CypriiM reads evu mvafimt*m which in later manoacripca ia altered to 
•vwm avtidAtv*, becauao (he celebrated antagonist of ChristianitT, Por* 
phynr, had tised it as a ground of objection. With the Oodez Crprias 
agree the Cambridge Alanuscript, the Ckxlices Regii. 14. (33. of Oriesbaeh'i 
notation), and 66. (17. of Griesbsicb), several of the Moscow manascriplt 
cited by Matthei, (he Memphitic and Ethiopic versions, together with 
several of the AnteHieronymian versions, and among the fathers, Jerome, 
Augustine, CyriL Chrysoatoro, and Epiphanius. This readfaig aloneproves 
that the Codex (Jyprius has not been altered from the Latin, aa WetUMi 
asserted without any authority 
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Groek-Sahidic manuscript of the fifth oentory, in qnarto, con- 
taining John y\. 28 — 67. and viii^6 — 8. 31. It was published 
by Georgi, at Rome, in 1789, with the Sahidic version. Its 
text follows that of the Alexandrine recension. 

XXVI. — U. The CoDKX Nanianus 1., in the library of 
St Mark, at Venice, contains the four Goispels with the 
Eusebian canons. It is nearly entire, and for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Birch, 
by whom it was first collated, refers it to the tenth or eleventh 
century ; Dr. Scholz, to the tenth century. 

XX Vll. — ^V. is a manuscript in the library of the Holy 
Synod at Moscow, thus noted oy Matthaei in nis edition of 
the Greek Testament. It is written on vellum, in octavo, and 
contains the four Gospels. From Matt i. to John vii. 38. is 
in uncial letters, of the eighth century ; from John vii. 39. to 
the end, is the writing of Sie thirteenth or fourteenth century ; 
it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

XXVm. — ^W. is a fragment annexed to the Codex Regius 
Parisiensis 314., containing Luke ix. 36—47., and x. 12 — 22, 
It is written on vellum, in quarto, in the eighth century, and 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. It was first collated by 
Dr. Scholz. 

XXIX. — X. The Codex Landshutensis, formerly Ingol- 
stadiensis, is a neatly written manuscript of the tenth century, 
containing the four Gosoels, the text of which almost uni- 
formly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. Dobrowski, 
who communicated some readings from this manuscript, 
rderred it to the eleventh century : it was, for the first time, 
collated throughout by Dr. Schol^. To the text of the Gos- 



pels of Matthew and John are added commentaries takei 
nom Chrysostom, on John xix. 16. ei seq, from Origen and 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, and on Luke from Titns orBostra. 
Many leaves are misplaced by the carelessness of the binder, 
and Uiere are numerous chasms, which are specified by Br. 
Scholz. 

XXX. — Y. The Codex BiBuoTBECiB BARBEBiKiANiB 226 
is a fragment in folio, of the ninth century, written on vellum. 
It contains John xvi. 4. to xix. 28., and agrees with the 
Alexandrine family. 

XXXI. — Z. is the Codex Rescriptus of St Matthew^s 
Gospel, in the library of Trinity (college, Dublin. It was 
discovered by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of that col- 
lege. While he was examining different books in its library, 
he met with a very ancient Greek manuscript, on certain 
leaves of which he observed a two-fold writing, one ancient 
and the other comparatively recent, transcribed over the 
former. The original writing on these leaves had been 
greatly defaced, either by the injuries of time, or by art: on 
close examination, he found, that this ancient wnting con- 
sisted of the three following fragments ; — ^The Prophet Isaiah, 
the Evangelist Saint Matmew, and certain orations of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen. The fragment, containing Saint Matthew's 
Gospel, Dr. Barrett carefully transcribed ; and the whole has 
been accurately engraved in fac-simile by the order and at 
the expense of the University, thus presenting to the reader a 
perfect resemblance of the onginal.i The accompanying en- 
graving is copied from Dr. B.'s first plate. 



T'OTAGITCXTHreNeCICOT 
T^a3CH N - ULN HCTenr ei 
CHCTHCiiHTPOcanrxo 

UL Af i -i C T^CD ICOC HCpTTpiK 

crNe^veeiNATnronrc enr 
peeHeMpj-CTpie^coTCzi 
- ' e^c^^^MCAT^lonr• 
| oocHCp 2s.eOziNHPzinrTHC 
' AiK/i rOccoN KAij_iHeeA 
jlthtm N-2s.ei rjLLj."re i ca r 

GBOnn AHOMAaep^ ATTOAT 



t represents the 18th and 19th verses of the first chapter of 
Saint Matthew^s Gospel. We have subjoined the same 
verses in ordinary Greek types, with a literal version in 
parallel columns. 



V. la ToTAinrXTHrENlIIXOT 
TOZHN'MNHZTETeEI 
SHSTHIMHTPOr ATTO. . . 

MAPiAZTaiazH^nriN 

XTNBA©EINATTOrXET 

PHeHENTAZTPIEXOTZA* 

BIOINXAriOT* 

V. 19. laZH^AEOANHTATTHS 
AlKAlOSaNKAIMHOEA . . . 
ATTHHAEirMATEIIAI 
EBOTAHSHAAePAAnOAT 
ZAlATTflN. 



V. 1& KoWTHSBIRTHOPJSCaTTH 
UtWASBBIMOBSPOU 

bedhi8x0thbr 
marttojosbPHbeporb 

TBBrCAMBTOOBTHEBSBBWAl 

FOUMDVyiT HCHl LD 

BTTBBHOLYBPT' 

V. 19. jobbPHthbnhbjuiubbamd 

BBINOAJITSTMAMANDNOTWILL . . 
TOMAKBHBRAPUBLICEXAMPLB 
WABMINDBDFBIVILTTOPOT 
BBBAWAT. 



Of the original writing of this manuscript, which Dr. Bar- 
rett calls the Codex Fetus, only sixty-four leaves remain, m a 
vwy mutilated state : each page contains one colunm ; and 



the columns in general consist of twenty-one lines, and i 
times (though rarely) of twenty-two or twenty-three ; Ihie 
lines are neariy of equal lengths, and consist, ordinarily, of 
eighteen or twenty square letters, written on vellum, origi 
naily of a purple colour, but without any accents. From 
these two circumstances, as well as from the division of die 
text, the orthography, mode of pointing, abbreviations, and 
from some other considerations. Dr. Barrett, with great pro- 
bability, fixes its age to the sixth century. This manuscript 
follows the Alexandrian Recension. The Codex Heemt, or 
later writing (which contains several tracts of some Gre^ 
fathers), he attributes* to a scribe of the thirteenth century ; 
about which time it became a g>eneral practice to erase 
ancient writings, and insert others m their place.* 

> The title of this interestins (and comparatively Utile known) jniblicatioa 
is as follows : " Evangelium Secundum Matthipuro ex Codice Rescripto \m 
Bibliotheca Collegii SSce. Trinitatis juxia Dublin : Descriptum Open • 
Studio Johannis Barrett, S. T. P. MDCCCL*' 4to. 

• Dr. Barrett's Prolegomena, pp. 2—9. 
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IXXn^T-'nie Codec Hablkunub, No. 6598., is a most 
qtlendid ETangelistanom, or collection of lessons from the 
btt Gospels, written on yellum in uncial Greek letters, 
wiiieh are gilt on the first leaf, and coloured and ornamented 
aroogfaoat the rest of the book. It consists of seyen hundred 
ud forty-eight pages : and, according to an inscription on the 
last page, was wntten by one Constantino, a presbyter, a. d. 
995. To sereral of the longer sections, titles are prefixed in 
tiiger charaetera. The passages of the Gospels are noted in 




the margin, as they occur, by a later hand, and between pages 
726. and 739. there are ins^ted ten leares of paper, contam- 
ing the series of Lessons or Extracts from the Gospels, 
which are supposed to haye been written by Dr. Covell, who 
was chaplain to tl^e British embassy at Constantinople, a. d. 
1670—1677, and was a diligent coUector of MSS. The an- 
nexed fao-simile, from the third page of this precious majiu- 
script, represents the eighteenth yerse of Ae first ch^pti^r < f 
Saint John's GospeL 



^ •■ . y 



+ 






ii Ofedinaiy Greek types, with a literal English yersion in 
^■iDel eohmms, it is as follows :-^ 

ONOTAEIZEn 5DNOMANHATH8E 

PAXEimnOTB-^ BNATANYTIME- _ 

OifONOrENHSrZ THBONLYBEGOTTENSN 

OQNEirrONKOA WH0I8INTHEB0 

nONTOrnPIElEI SOMOFTHBFHRH 

NOJESHTHIATO- EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN* 

The lines of this yenerable MS. are not all of equal length, 
some containing ten, others ^n or more letters, in each fine. 
Tlie same contractions of 62 for eioc (God), np for Thtnf 
{fMer), Ti for Tnt {a ton), kc. which occur in all the most 
mtAokt Greek manuscripts, are also to be seen in this Eyan- 
eelistarium. This manuscript, which was unknown to 
GriesbBch, was coUated by Dr. Scholz, for his edition of the 
Greek Testament. He numbers it 153, in his catalogue of 
Ey^geUj^eria. 

JLAJUli. — ^The Codex UrmrBACHiAirus 3. ( 1 . of BengePs 
QoCalioii, and No. 53. of Wetstein's and Griesbach's cata- 
logues of manuscripts of Saint PauPs Epistles), is a firag- 
«ent of tfie Epistle to the Hebrews, coosistmg of two leayes : 
it is at presrat preserred in the public library at Hamburgh. 
Bniog been yerrimperfectly described by Mains, Wetstem, 
mk Baogel; Dr. H. P, C. Henke rendered an important ser- 
nes to biblical literatiue by subjecting it to a minute critical 
itwwiriitarioo, the result of which he published at Helmstadt, 
in IdOO, in a quarto tract, with a fac-simile of the writing.* 
Aeeordiiig to mis writer, the Codex Uflenbachianus originally 
Qoaaiated of one temion, or six leayes, of which Uie four 
■iddle ones are lost It is wholly written in red uncial cha- 
neters, sligfaUy differing firom the square form obseryable in 
^ most ancient manuscripts. The accents and notes of aspi- 
TMion are carefully markeo, but the iota subscriptum nowhere 
•eeurs: nor are any stops or minor marks of distinction to be 
seen, except die full stop, which is promiscuously placed at 
Ihe bottom, in the middle, or at the top of a page, to serye as 



* Dr. Beaki^u poblaaUon and fac-maliB are reprinted br Pottaod 
peni, Ib Uftair BjJIot* Oontmemertonnm Theoloficarum. toI. U. pp. 1- 
nrimmii, IfTDI , froafrbkhouraecoumof theOodezUfltabachitaii 



Ru- 



a comma, a colon, or a full point. The note of interrogation 
occurs only once, yiz. in Heo. iii. 17. after the word fnutt ; but 
there are scarcely any abbreyiations besides those wnich we 
haye already noticed as existing in the Alexandrian and other 
ancient manuscripts : the annexed fac-simile exhibits the first 
four yerses and part of ^e fifUi yerse of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

iKlWt law (t 11 Ti< m juci -^ 

MUiP (b H TOYmtf Mi>i>vM l<NlUtt 

9\i>N7E7ainCHni'ru/viuurTTuc asjk* 

IN'Jr'y'H-KMt: •i:»C»Y'ctt>|»|VrnilIt 
Muri^^PNTiaf WTO ttKEK9vHf IHI HH 
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In English thus : — 



TBUPISTLKTOTHKHSBRKWB ^ 

•ITFORTHLIKEROYALLETTERSFATENT.* 

INSUNDRYPAETSANDDIVERSMANNSRSAN 

dKNTLrOODWHOSPAnrOTHEFATHIBBBT 

THXPROPHSTBINTHlLASTOr 

THI8BDAT0HATBSPOKXNUNTOU 

nTlBSSON'WHOMHKHATBCONSTITUTEDBBIftOrA 

ILTHINOS^YWHOIfALiOHKMADBTHXWOllLOS* 

W H«BnNOTHIBRIOHTlinC88OFlI750L0RTANDTHKKZ 

ntKS&MAOBOraiSPKRSON'ANDUP 

HOLOlNGALLTHINOSBTTHEWOROOPrOW 

m-WHENBTHIMBBI^PURIFICATION 

OP8IN8HKHADMADE*8AT 

DOWNONTHIRIGHT^ANDOFTHEMAJKSTT 

ONHIOH'SOMUOHBETTERBEINGMA 

DETHANTRBANOEL8.A8AMOREEX 

CELLENTNAMETHANTHET 

VEHATH0BTAINEI>'F0RUNT0WHICH[0ftheangelB]HATHHE8AIDATANY 



iL Mdnuicripti containing' the JWip Tettament tr the Four 
GoipeU, written in curtive or ordinary Greek characten, 
which have been collated and cited by editon of the Greek 
Tettament {and etpecially by fFetttein and Griabach), 
•who preceded Dr. Scholzy by whom their notation hat been 
retained, with the exception of JVumbert, 12. 87. 98. 100. 
107. Ill, 112. 122. and 172. 

1. The Codex Basilbcnsis, B. VI. 27. (noted by Bengal 
Bas, >.) contains the whole of the New Testament, except 
the Kevelation, and is written on vellnm with accents. On 
account of the subscriptions and pictures which are found in 
it (one of wluch appears to be a portrait of the emperor Leo, 
snmamed the Wise, and his son Constantine Porohyrogen- 
netus), Wetstein conjectures that it was written in their tune, 
that is, in the tenth century. Michaelis and Griesbach have 
acceded to this opinion. Erasmus, who made use of it for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, supposed it to be a Latin- 
ising manuscript, and his supposition was subsequently 
adopted by Wetstein ; but Michaelis has vindicated it from 
this charge, and asserts that it is entitled to yery great 
esteem. According to Hug, the text of the Gospels is very 
different from the text of the other parts of the book. In the 
Acts and Epistles, according to Dr. Scholz, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension ; mid in the Groepels, with the 
Alexandrine Recension. 

2. The Codex Basilkensis B. VL 35. (noted by Bengel 
Bas, i0.) is a manuscript of the fifteenth century, oontaimng 
the four Gospels. Its text harmonizes with that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Recension. It was used by Erasmus for his 
edition of the New Testament 

3. The Codex Cosbndoncensis formerly belonged to a 
monastery of Canons Regular of the Blessed Virgin at Cor- 
sendonck near Tumhout. It is a manuscript of the twelfUi 
century, containing the whole of the New l^stament, except 
the Apocalypse. It was used by Erasmus for his second edi- 
tion. Wetstein charges it with being altered from the Latin. 

4. The Codex Regius 84., formerly 2867. (Stephani, >.), 
18 a manuscript of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the 
twelfth centiuy. It was partially collated by Robert Ste- 
phens and subsequent editors, and for the first time through^ 
out by Dr. Scholz, who states that its text is composed from 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan Recensions, but more 
frequently agrees with the last 

5. The Codex Regius 106., formerly 2871 (Stephani, /.), 
contains the Acts, Cathc^c and Pauline tlpisUes, and the 
Gospels with Prologues ; it is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, and exhibits a mixed text It was collated 
throughout by Dr. Scholz. Extracts from it were given by 
Dr. Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach. 

6. The Codex Reoius 112., formeriy 3425, and then 2205. 
(Stephani. •.), is a manuscript of the eleventh century, vmt- 
ten on vellum in 12mo. It contains the Gospel, Acts, and 
Epistles, with synaxaria,^ and the liturgy of Chrysostom. 
To the Gospels of St Mark, St Luke, and St John, and to 
the Epistle of ^t James and the first Epistle of St Peter, are 
prefixed an argument and index of chapters; to the remain- 
mg Catholic Epistles and to those of St Paul, only an argu- 

> Such, Dr. If tnke has tbown, li the proper rendefiDg of the Inscrip- 
tion, most probsbly from the drcumstaoce of Its being written with Ter^ 
milion, ader the pattern of the ancient imperial letters MUent which were 
nsually written In red, pnrple, or tolden characters. Codlcis Uffenbacb- 
lani Recensus Critlciis, pp. 6—7. of toL iL of Pott's and Ruperti's SyOoge 
GommemaUonom Theoioficaram. 

• On the import of this word tee ddCo 1. p. SBB. tmprm. 



ment This manuscript is pronoiuioed by Michaelis to be of 
very great importance : it has the following chasms, wbidi 
were first discovered by Griesbach, viz. Matt. i. 1^ — ^ii. SI. : 
xxvi. 33—63. ; xxvii. 26.— xxviii. 10. ; Mark i. 2. totiieeiM 
of the chapter; and John xxi. 2. to the end of the Gospd. 
The various readings from this manuscript given by Kvmta 
and Wetstein are very inaccurate. Matt xiii. xiv. and xr. 
were the only three chapters actually collated by Griesbadi. 
It was collated by Dr. Scholz, in the Gospel of St Matthefr, 
in Mark i.^ — iv. and John vii. viii. The text is a mixed one. 

7. The Codex Regius 71., formerly 2866. (Stephani, cO« 
is a manuscript of the eleventh century, written on yelliun, 
and containing the four Gospels, withprologues, synaxaria, 
the Eusebian canons, and ngures. Tne text for the most 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Recensidn, 
though there also are very many Alexandrine readings. Dr. 
Scholz collated it in Mark i. — ^vi. and John iii. 8. 

8. The Codex Regius 49., formerly 2242. (Stephani, f.V 
is a manuscript on vellum, of the eleventh century. It ise<»- 
rectly written, in folio, and contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria : it follows the Alexindrine 
Recension. Michaelis^s account of this manuscript is very 
perplexed : in this notice we have adopted the numeration oif 
Dr. Scholz, who not only saw it, but collated it expressly for 
the Gospel of St John. 

9. The Codex Regius 83., formeriy 2862. (Stephani, ^0.), 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written, according to the 
subscription, m the year 1168, while Manuel Porphyrogenne- 
tus reigned at Constantinople, Amaury at Jerusalem, and 
William II. in Sicily. It contains the four Gospels, wiUi the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. The text for the moetpart 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Recension. Kos- 
ter printed extracts from this manuscript, which were retained 
in Wetstein's and Griesbach^s editions : it was collated by 
Dr. Scholz in Matt i. — ^viii., Mark i. — iv., and Johniv* — ^viii. 

10. The Codex Regius 91., formerly 2865. and 3247. 
(Kuster, Paris, 1), is a manuscript of the four Gospels, of ^ 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, according to Griesbach, and 
of the thirteenth century according to Scnolz. This manu- 
script came from Greece : for the subscription states that it 
was given in 1439 to the library of the Canons Regular at 
Verona, by Dorotheus, a Greek by nation, and aschbiahop «f 
Mitylene, who was present at the synod convened at Florenoe 
[in 1438] for the purpose of uniting the Greek and Latin 
churches. It contains the four Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, and synaxaria. Kuster^s collation is by no means 
accurate : ana many remarkable readings were mmtted bj 
Wetstein, according to Griesbach, who expresses a wish for 
its more accurate examination. Dr. Scholz collated it f<n 
Mark i. — ^iv. and John iv. — viii. The text of this manuscript, 
for the most part, agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan 
Recension. 

11. 'rhe Codex Regius 121. and 122., formeriy 3^M. 
a. ud s.^ ig 2 small octavo manuscript in two volumes, of tlie 
twelfth century, according to Dr. Scholz, but of the teiUii 
century in the judgment of Montiaucon. It is neatly ox^ 
eutod, and contains the four Gospels with the Euaebiao 
canons. Kuster has printed some readings from this mami- 
script, which was collated anew by Scholz ; who states thai 
its readings, for the most part, follow those of the Constan* 
tin<^politan Recension, though there are mffliy readings peeo- 
liar to the Alexandrine manuscripts. 

12. The Codex Regius 230. is a quarto manuscript on 
vellum, of the eleventh century, con taimng the Gospels, with 
synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, prologues, figures, and com 
mentaries. A very few instances excepted, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension. It was collated for the Goe- 
pels of Mark, Luke, and John, by Dr. !Sc*iiuii., »vho has sub* 
stitutod this manuscript for No. 12. of Wetstein's notatuxi 
(* 12 of Griesbach), in the place of three manuscripts in the 
royal library at Paris, viz. 186.» (No. 120. tn/ra), 85. (Nou 
119.fri/ra), and another manuscript, at present unknown, the 
readings of which and this number had been confounded 
together by Wetstein. 

13. The C<H>EX Regius 50., formerly 2244.)' (Kuster, IV 
ris, 6.), is a ouarto manuscript on vellum, of the twelfth 
century, accoraing to Scholz, of the thirteenth century ac- 
cording to Michaelis, and of the twelfth or thirteenth centurr 
according to Griesbach. It contains the four Gospels, witn 

Snaxaria, and follows the Alexandrine Recension. It lias 
e following chasms, viz. Matt i. 1. — ii. 21. xxvi. 33 — S3. 
xxvii. 26. — ^xxviii. 10., Mark i. 21 — 45., and John xxi. 2 gft . 
It was negligently collated by Kuster and Wetstein« ani 
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^ » ^iiraiUy by GriefllMidi ; who, in thoee mtIb whkh be 
eolhledv discoYered not fewer tfian six hundred Tariooe read- 
ings which had been omitted by Kuster. It was collated 
oew by M. Bestrap, a Danish <fiyine, in 1797 ; from whose 
bbonis Dr. Bbw and Dr. Schnix' sererally obtained nume- 
leoa additional nurions readings. 

14. Hie Codex Regius 70., formerly 3434. and 2396., 
(Koster, Paris, 7.), is a manuscript on yellnm, rery neatly 
Old coneetly written in the year 964, as appears from the 
nbecnptimu It contains the four Gospels, with the Euse- 
bian canons, figures, and the paschal canon ; and follows the 
ConstantinopoRtan text. It was collated by Scholx in Matt 
rii^^xxLy Mark i.^ — ^ri., Luke iii. iy. ix. xi., and John iii. 
— ix. 

15. Tlie Codex Regius 64., formerly 2868., and aflerw&rds 
S333. (Kuster, Paris, 8.), is a very neat copy of the four 
Gospels, of the tenth century, with the Eusebian canons, 
^cteres, and synaxaria. Extracts from it were gtren by 
Kiuter*, and Dr. Scholz collated the chief parts of the Cios- 
pek oC Matthew, Mark, and John. 

16. Tbe Codex Regius 54., formerly 1881., is a neatly 
viitteB Gieek-Latin manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
fonrtBeoth century. It was collated by Wetsteu ; and Dr. 
Sdtdi cdlated the Gospel of Mark, and select passages 
fioB ^ other Gospels. The text of this manuscnpt rarely 
d^nitg from the received text ; but it has some Alexandrine 



17. The Codex Regius 55., formerly 2083., and after- 
Tsds 2244., is a folio manuscript of the sixteenth century, 
eoatainji^ the four Grospels witn a Latin rersion. Accord- 
i^ to Wetstein and Scholz, it was written in France, by 
Genge Hermonymus of Sparta, who was Greek professor at 
Ms, and the preceptor of Budsus and Reuchlin. Wet- 
Hein examined this manuscript, but only in a very cursory 
nanner, according to Griesbach, who has given more ex- 
tnets firom it. Tue Gospel of Mark, and select passages of 
^ other Goepels, were collated by Scholz, who states that 
itis aanuscript very rarely departs from the received text. 

\S. The Codex Kegius 47., formerly 2341., was written 
bn^year 1364; it contains the New Testament, with pro- 
kigiia, synaxaiia* psalms, and hymns. The Gospels and 
Aes were collated by Scholz, who examined the remaining 
hotia of die New Testament cursorily. Its text closely 
680VS that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

19. The Codex Regius 189., formerly437., also numbered 
1996L, is the same manuscript which Wetstein cites as the 
Codex Regius 1869. It was written on vellum in ^e twelfth 
ontory, and contains the four Gospels, with a catena on John, 
ind soiolia on the other Gospels. The text is that of the 
CoBStantinopolitan recension, thongh there are some changes 
winch hare been introduced from an Alexandrine copy. This 
manseiipt was collated throughout by Dr. Scholz. 

90. The Codex Regius 188., formerly 1883., was brought 

ftmk the East in 1669. It was written in the twelfth cen- 

tory, and eontains the Goepds, with a catena on Matthew, 

ma the eomnientaries of Victor, a presbyter of Antioch, or 

<if Cyril of Alexandria, on Mark ; of Titus of Bostra, and 

offhet &ttier8t on Luke ; and of John Chrysostom and other 

Wios on John. Further, there are scholia written in the 

sster uiargin ; and at the end of each Gospel are disserta- 

Q9DB oQ various topics by Eusebins Pamphilus, Isidorus 

Umpulytas of ThMies, S<^hronius, archbishop of Jerusalem, 

M odbten. A later copyist has supplied some omissions in 

te text, aa in Mark ix. 5. 37. At the end of the Gospel of 

IfadE, It is stated that this Gospel was transcribed from accu- 

nAftvsBiiaeripts, and collated ; and nearly the same assertion 

issiie at the cloee of the GroiBpels of Luke and John. The 

tBtt,fcr the most part, follows the Constantinopolitan re- 

eesaos; but it has many Alexandrine readings, chiefly in 

them pass age which have been altered by a later hand. Dr. 

Wdiw^lrted the greater part of this manuscript. 

tt. The Codex Regius 68., formeriy 3860. and 1007., 
eoatuBS the four Gospels, which were written in the tenth 
XBlnry on Tdhim, together with synaxaria, written on paper 
by a tater hand. Wetstein cited this manuscript only on 
MB viii. it was collated by Scholz on Matt i.— xL, the 
flMpti of Mark, and John iv. v. vii. viii. It belongs to the 
fsMiiiHiDopditan fiunily. 

9L T1» CoDSX Regius 73., formeriy ^J^* (incorrectly cited 
by Wetstein on John viiL as No. 2343.), Colbertinus 3467, is 
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s manuaenpt on veUnm, oorreetfy writtsn in the elevintli 
centory. It contains the fom- Gospels, which are mutilated 
in Matt i. — ii. 3. and John xiv. 83. to xvi. 37. Some leaves 
are transposed by the cajpelessness of the bookbhider. Iti 
orthography and text coincide with those of the Alexandrine 
recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetstein, and 
also by Scholz, who states that there are traces of readings 
which were added in the sixteenth centurr. 

S3. The Codex Regius 77., formeriy ^^1 ^^ 3947^ Col- 
bertinus 3947, contains the four Gospels written on vellum 
in the eleventh century, with a Latin verson of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke i. 1.^ — iv. 18., which very rarely diflfers from 
the Vulgate. It is mutilated in Matt. i. l.—xvii. Lukexxiv. 
46. to John ii. 30., and in xx. xxi. 34, 35. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. The chief part of ^is manu- 
script was collated by Scholz. 

84. The Codex Resius 178., formerly ^^« Colberthin> 
4113, on vellum, of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels with a commentary, and vrith synaxaria which appear 
to have been added by a later hand. It is mutilated from 
Matt xxvii. 30. to Mark iv. 83. This manuscript follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension ; nearly the whole of it was 
collated by Scholz. 

35. The Codex Regius 191., formerly 1^» Colbertinus 
3359, is a folio manuscript on vellum of the tenth c^tury, 
containing the Gospel with scholia. The text b composed 
from Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine copies. It has the 
following chasms, viz. Matt, xxiii. 1.— xxv. 43. Mark i. 1. 
—vii. 36. Luke viii. 31 — 41. ix. 44 — 54. x. 39.— xi. 4. and 
John xiii. from the middle to the end of that Gospel. Many 
leaves have been transposed by the error or carelessness of 
the bookbinder ; the whole of this manuscript .vras collated 
by Scholz. 

36. The Codex Regius 78., formeriy 3344. 5., Colbertinus 
4078, is a manuscript on vellum of the eleventh century, 
neatly and correctly written by one Paul, a presbyter, and 
containing the Gospels, with a commentary ana Ae Eusebian 
canons. Its text almost always agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ; though there are many Alexandrine read- 
ings. It was collated by Wetstein and &holz. 

37. The Codex Regius 115., formerly ^f 3, Colbertinus 
6043, in Dr. Mill's notation Colb. 1., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, neatly and correctly written, and containing 
the Gospels with synaxaria and pictures. John xviii. 3. to 
the end of that gospel is written on cotton paper, in the four- 
teenth century. Though this manuscript has not a few pe- 
culiar readings, and such as are common to the Alexandrme 
recension, yet it for the most part follows the Constantino- 
politan text. It was oollated again both by Wetstein, and 
by Scholz. Michaelis states that in this manuscript many 
readings have been erased, and others substituted in their 
stead. 

38. The Codex Regius 379., formerly ^J^, Colbertinus 
4075, (Mill, Colb. 1.^ is a manuscript of the the tenth cen- 
tury, not very correctly written : it chiefly follows the Alex- 
andrine recension, though it has many readings which are 
peculiar to the received text and to itself. It contains the 
Gospels with synaxaria, and it has the following chasms, 
Matt vii. 17. — ix. 13. xiv. 33.— xvi. 10. xxvi. 70.— xxvii. 
48. Luke xx. 19. — ^xxii. 46. John xii. 40. — xiii. 1., xv. 34. 
—xvi. 13. xviii. 16—^8. xx. 30.— xxi. 5. 18—25. It was 
collated anew and described by Scholz. 

39. The Codex Regius 89., formeriy 8860, Colbertinus 
4705 (in Mill, Colb. 3.), a manuscript on vMlum of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with scholia, and fraements of 
the Eusebian canons. Some lost leaves in the Gospels of 
Mark, Luke, and John, have been added in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Though it chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, it has numerous Alexandrine readings which have 
been added by some corrector. This manuscript was col- 
lated by Schofz in Malt i. — v., and John v. — ^viii. 

30. The Codex Regius 100., lormeriy ^J^» Colbertinus 
4444 (in Mill, Colb. 4.), is a manuscript written on paper in 
the sixteenth century, by George Hermonymns of Sparta ; it 
contains the Gospels, and not tiie first sixteen chapters onlr 
of Matthew, as Mill and after him Wetstein and Griesbach 
have asserted. Its text varies littie from that of No. 17, and 
agrees with tiie Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Scholi 
elated it for select passages of the Gospels. 

31. The CoDBx Rseius 94., formerly 8666, GoUMTtiBM 
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6063, 18 a manasciipt on Telluin, of the thirteendi century. 
It contains the Gospels, with prayers. Many parts of this 
manos^npt, which were ill written, have heen erased. The 
text is that of the Constantinopolitan family : it was collated 
by Scb'Jz in select passages. 

33. The Codex Reoius 116., formerly ^J^» Colbcrtinus 
6511, contains the Gospels, written on yellum, in the thir- 
teenth ceptury; but Matt. i. l.^z. 22. xziv. 15—30. Luke 
xxii. 35.— ^onn iv. 20. are wanting. This manuscript was 
evidently used for ecclesiastical puiposes ; its text is mixed, 
but for tne most part it follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was collated by Scholz in select passages. 

33. The Codex Reoius 14., formerly 1871, Colbertinus 
2844 (in Mill. Colb. 8. for the Gospels, Colb. 6. for the Acts, 
and Colb. 7. for the Epistles), is a manuscript of the elerenth 
century according to Scholz, and of the eleventh or twelfth 
aocormng to Griesbach. It contains part of the prophets, 
and the whole of the New Testament: the extremities of 
almost all the leaves are torn, and many leaves are transposed 
by the book binder. It agrees througnout with the ATexan- 
drine recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetstein, 
Griesbach (in Matt i.— xviii.), Begtrup, and agam through- 
out by Scholz. 

34. The Codex Coislhoanusi 195., is a manuscript ele- 
gantly written on vellum, on Mount Athos, in the eleventh 
oentury . It contains the Gospels with a catena, prologues, and 
figures. The text closely agrees with that of the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

35. Codex Coisluiukus 199., contains the New Testa- 
ment, written on vellum in the eleventh centuiy : it has been 
corrected in many places. The text very rarefjr differs from 
the textus receptus : it was cursorily collated botn by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

36. The Codex Coislhoanus 20., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century on vellum, broufi^it from Mount Athos : it 
contains the four Gosp^s with the Kusebian canons, prefaces, 
and commentaries. The text agrees with that of the Con- 
stantinopolitan family ; it was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

37. The Codex Coisunianus 21., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels with scholia, the Eusebian canons, 
synaxaria, and figures. Its text agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

38. The Codex Coislinianus 200., (Stephani d*.) is a ma- 
nuscript of the fourteenth century, according to Scholz, but 
of the thirteenth century accordinffto Griesbach. It contains 
the New Testament, except thelBpistles of St Paul, with 
figures, and is mutilated m Matt xiv. 15. — ^xv. 30. xx. 14. 
— ^xxi. 27. and Mark xii. 3.— xiii. It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension ; and was cursorily collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

39. The Codex Coislinianus 23., formerly 315., was 
written in the eleventh century : according to uie subscrip- 
tion it was presented to the monastery of St Athanasius on 
Mount Athos in the year 1218. It contains the four Gospels 
with commentaries, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion ; it was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 
This manuscript was presented to Louis IX. king of France, 
by the Greek emperor Michael Palsologus. 

40. The Codex CoisuNiAifus 22., formerly 375., a manu- 
script of the eleventh century, brought from Mount Athos, 
contains the four Gospels, with commentaries and the Euse- 
bian canons. It is defective from John xx. 25. to the end. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was cursorily 
collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

41. The Codex Coisluhanus 24., formerly 141., contains 
the Gk)8pels of Matthew and Mark with commentaries, and 
was written on vellum in the eleventh century. ' It was col- 
lated by Wetstein, and again cursorily by Scnolz. 

42. The Codex Mrdicjbus Pithoei is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, the readingrg of which were extracted oy Peter 
Pithou, and written in the margin of his copy of Stephens's 
edition of 1550. These readings were communicatea to Dr. 
Mill by Mr. Bernard, the purchaser of that copy; and from 
Mill they have been copied by Wetstein, Gnesbach, and 

> The Codleet Colalinianl derive tbelr name from CoitHn, Bishop of 
Met^ to wliom tber were bequeathed br the celebrated Chancellor He- 
fuier, who died in 1072. Thej are deacribed bj Mftntfapfgn in the "Bib- 
notheea Coialinlana, ottm Sefuieiiana." Pana, ITIfii ftitto. (BCarcb'e 
nabaaUib voL il part U. p. 798.) 



Scholz. Amelotte, who professes to have used diis maim- 
script, states that it was preserved in the collect at Trojes 
in his time (the close or the seventeenth century). Dr. 
Scholz sought for it in vain in the diflferent libraries of Franca, 
and says that it could not be found in the city of Troves. Tlie 
readings of this manuscript coincide vnth those of the Alex 
endrine recension. 

43. The Codex Grjecus 4., in the Library of the Araenal 
at Paris, formerly called the Codex San-Maglorianus, is a 
manuscript of the eleventh or twelfUi century, m two volmnes 
4to. : the first contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons ; 
the second, the Acts and Epistles. It ^rees with the Con 
stantinopolitan recension ; Amelotte and Simon both used this 
manuscript; which, firom the subscription to the second Epis- 
tle to Timothy, appears to have been written at Ephesna. 
It was collatea for select chapters by Scholz. 

44. The Codex Missy anus, now in the British MuBeom 

2^0. 4949 of the additional manuscripts), is a manuscript of 
e four Gospels, of the eleventh century, which Cssar de 
Missy procured from Mount Athos, and collated for Wetstaa, 
to whom he communicated its readings. Like all other 
manuscripts brought from that mountain, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

45. The Codex Baroccianvs 31., now in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford (in Mill, Bodl. 1.) is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels on vellum, of the fourteenth century, with the 
Eusebian canons and figures. It agrees with the Constan 
tinopolitan recension. It was collated by Dr. Mill, and aAer 
wards in select passages by Griesbach. 

46. The Codex Baroccianus 29., (in Mill, Bodl. 8.) was 
written in the fifteenth century. It contains the four Gro»- 
pels, with synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, and figures. It 
was collated by Dr. Mill, and was afterwards exanuned by 
Griesbach for readings on Mark xii. which, he asserts, hid 
been neglected by Dr. Mill. 

47. The Codex Bodleianus (in Mill, Bodl. 6.) is a manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, containing the four Gospela* 
Arcnbishop Usher was the nrst who procured extracts mm 
this manuscript, which were inserted m the sixth volume of 
Bishop Walton's Polyglolt, whence they were taken by MiU 
and by subsequent editors of the Greek Testament, it fol* 
lows tne Constantinopolitan recension. 

48. The Codex Bodleianus (in Mill, Bodl. 70 is n manu- 
script of the tiiirteenth century, containing the Gospels wiA 
scholia, and the Eusebian canons. It follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated by Mill. 

49. The Codex Bodleianus, Roe. 1. contains the four 
Gospels with the Eusebian canons, which were collated by 
Mill. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

50. The Codex Bodleianus, Laudianus, D. 122. (in Mill, 
Laud. 1.), contains the Gospels with commentaries: it was 
written in the elevenUi century, and follows the Constants 
nopoUtan recension. It was collated by Dr. Mill, and more 
accurately by Griesbach on Mark iv. — vii. and Luke viiL ix. 
This manuscript is defective from Matt. i. 1. to ix. 36. ziL 
3 — ^24. and xxv. 20 — 31. and John v. 18. to the end. Biaik 
xiv. 40. to the end has been added by a later hand. 

51. The Codex Bodleianus, Laudianus, C. 715., 63 (in 
Mill, Laud. 2.), of the thirteenth century, contains tt^ Aeim^ 
Epistles, and Gospels, with synaxaria and prologues. It has 
many readings in common vntn the Complutensian Polygrlot^ 
and for the most part agrees with the Constantinopoman 
recension. It was collat^ by Mill and Griesbach. 

52. The Codex Bodleianus, Laudianus, C. 28. (in Mill, 
Laud. 5.) was written in the year 1286^ and contains tbm 
Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, aad 
was collated first by Mill, and afterwards more accuraieij 
by Griesbach, on Mark iiL Luke iv. v. vi. and John y. 1— o, 
vii. 53. — viii. 19. 

53. The CoDBx> Seldeni I., written in the fourte^ith cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels : it follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and viras collated by Mill. 

54. The Codex Seldeni 2., written in 1338, contains the 
Gospels with synaxaria, and fotlows the Constantin<^iitMi 
recension. It was collated by Mill. 

55. The Codex Seldeni 3., written in the fifteenth e6»> 
tury, also contains the Gospels with synaxaria. It was col- 
lated by Mill, and follows the Constantinopolitan reoomon. 

56. The Codex Linoolnibnsis 1., belonging to I.iim>o1« 
college, Oxford, was written in 1509. It contains the Oo^ 

• The Seidell Maauieripta Are preMrred in the Bodltiaa libjwr • 
Oxford 
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pels, and follows the ConstantiDopolitan receosioi.. It was 
collaled by Bishop Walton and Dr. Mill. 

57. The CoDcx Maodalensis 1., belonging^ to Masda- 
lea College, Oxford, contains the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, 
Psalms, and Hjnms. It was written in the eleventh century, 
and is defective in Mark i. 1 — 11^ the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, and 1 and 2 Corinthians. It was collated by Bishop 
Walton, Hammond, and Mill, and follows the Constantiso- 
politan family. 

5S. The Codex Nov. Coll. l.,in the library of New Col- 
ege, Oxford, is of the flUeenth or sixteenth century, and con- 
tuns the GooDels, Acts, and Epistles. It was collated by 
Walton, and Mill. Dr. Scholz has not indicated with what 
recension this and the two following manuscripts agree. 

W. The Codex Gonyilli et Caii is a manuscript of the 
knr Gospels belonging to Cains College, Cambridge. It 



was collated by Walton, carefully examined by Mill, and 
inspected by Wetstein. 

60. The Codex Cantabrioiensis, Dd. 9. 69. formerly 
Mori 1., contains the Gospels very neutly-written on paper, 
in 1297, and the Apocalypse in a more modem hand, ft nas 
the Ammonian sections, without reference to the Eusebian 
canons; and was collated by Dr. Mill. 

61. The Codex Montfortiamus or Montfortii, also callefi 
DuBLiNENSis, is a manuscript containing the whole of the 
New Testament, preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which it was presented by Archbishop Usher. It 
derives its name of Montfortianus from having oelonged to 
Dr. Montfort, previously to coming into Usher^s possession. 
It has acquired much celebrity as being supposed to be the 
only manuscript that has the much-contested clause in 1 John 
V. 7, 8. of which the following is a fao-simile • 



€>«/• ff i/SifffiV ct fuUfU • 






>* / ' <^ 



kil pStw m3As^ h ioi"- H«*' f/®^ ifmifo^/xapfO- 



In English, literally thus, 

for there are three that bear 
mtji{tm'\ in heaven, father, word, and holj spirit, And these 
tee are one- and there are three that bear witn[e88] on earth, 
afint, water, and blood* if we receive the witness of men, the 

iiiiaaB of God is greater, for this is the witoess of God, which 

kf \A testified of his son. 

Hie CoDKX MoNTFORTiAifus is the same manuscript which 
tfis dted by Erasmus under the title of Codtx Brilanmciu, 
who mserted the disputed passage in the third edition of his 
Greek Testament on its anthon^. It is written in small 
areek characters on thick glazed paper, in duodecimo, and 
vithont folios. Dr. A. Clarke (to whom we are indebted 
for the preceding fao-simile)' is of opinion that it was most 
probably written in the thirteenth century, from the similarity 
of its writing to that of other manuscripts of the same time. 
He has no doubt but that it existed before the invention of 
priBtiag, and is inclined to think it the work of an unknown 
sold cntic, who formed a text from one or more manuscripts 
in eonjnnction with the Latin Vulgate, and who was by no 
means sparing of his own conjectural emendations, as it 
possesses vanons readings which exist in no manuscript yet 
dttcorered. But how far the writer has in any place faith- 
inlly copied the text of anf particular ancient manuscript, 
is more than can be determined. In the early part of tne 
last ^ntory, BAr. Martin claimed for this manuscnpt so early 
idate as the eleventh century. Bpt Bishop Marsh, after 
Giiesbach, contends that it is at least as modem as the fif- 
teeath or sixteenth century. The Codex Montfortianus, he 
oheefves, '^made its appearance about the year 1520: and 
tbithe manoscript had just been written, when it first ap- 
Med, is highly probable, because it appeared at a criti<»l 
jHdRe, and its appearance answered a particular purpose.' 

< Ov euraving is copied (bj permiBsion) from the fac-tlmlle prefixed 
to AtBerTDr. JLcaartce's Concise View of the Succession of Bacred Liters- 
tan, JSoo. London, 18Q7. This facsimile was traced br the accurate band 
af lie Itte Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of Trinity Collpgo ; bj whom Dr. 
CUie^ eograring was coUaled with the original manuscript, so as to 
nmmeui U with the utmost fidelitj. 

* "Eraaoias had pabUshed two editions of the Greelc Testament, one in 
SM^ the other in 1519, both of which were without the words that begin 
«tt«v T« tv^vw and end with <v rn vii, in the disputed clause In I Jolm ▼. 
^& This omimion, as It was called dj those who paid more deference to 
(ks I^in translation than to the Greek original exposed Erasmus to much 
ecasore, though, in &ct, the comolaint was for non-addition, Erasmus, 
Amfore, very properly answered, '^ddendi de meo, quod Grecis deest, 
' — * ' tm Don sosceperam.' He prsmised, however, that though he could 
I in a Greek edition what he had never found in a Greek manu- 
I, he would Insert the passage in his next edition, if in the mean time 
leklfS. cooM be (fiscovered wtiich had the pas«ige. In less than a 
fasr after thst declaration, Erasmus was informed tliat there was a Greek 
MIL in gn fiMiH which contained the passage. At the same time a copy of 
^ paassge, as contained In ttuU MS., was communicated to Erasmus : and 
f I iSMiis. as he had promisvl, inserted that copy i^ his next edition, which 
«MMbish«dinim" 



But, whether written for the occasion or not, it cooid not 
have been written very long before the fifteenth century; 
for this manuscript has the Latin chapters, though iheMa^^Lxatm 
of £usebius are likewise noted. Now the Latin chapters 
were foreign to the usage of the Greek Church, before the 
introduction of printed ^itions, in which the Latin chapters 
were adopted, as well for the Greek as for the Latin l^ta- 
ment Whatever Greek manuscripts Uierefore were written 
with Latin chapters, were written in the West of Europe, 
where the Latin chapters were in use. They were written 
by the Greeks, or by the descendants of those Greeks, who 
fled into the West of Europe, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople, and who then be^n to divide their manuscripts ac- 
cording to the usage of the country, in which they fixed 
their anode.' The Dublin manuscript, therefore, if not writ- 
ten for the purpose to which it was applied m the third 
edition of Erasmus,* could hardly have been written more 
than fifty years before. And how widely those critics have 
erred in tneir conjectures, who have supposed that it was 
written so early as the twelfth century, appears from the fact 
that the Latin chapters were not invented till the 13th cen- 
tury.' But the influence of tiie Church of Rome in ^e 
composition of the Dublin manuscript, is most conspieuoos 
in the ieoet of that manuscript, which is a servile imitation of 
the Latin Vulgate. It will be sufficient to mention how it 
follows the Ymgtte at the place in question. It not onir 
agrees with the Vulgate, in the insertion of the seventh 
verse : it follows the Vulgate also at the end of the sixth 
verse, having j(ftfr<K^ where all other Greek manuscripts 
have irrwfxg, : and in the eighth verse it omits the final clanse 
which had never been omitted in the Greek manuscripts, and 
was not omitted even in the Latin manuscripts before the 
thirteenth centu^.^ Such is the character or that solitarr 
manuscript, which is opposed to the united evidence of afi 
former manuscripts, including the Codex Vaticanus, and the 
Codex Alexandnnus.**' Upon the whole, it does not appear 
that the date of the Codex \Nf ontfortianus eon be earlier than 
the close of the fifteenth century. The uncollated parts of 
this manuscript were collated oy the late Rev. Dr. Barrett^ 

• "There are three Greek manuscripts with the Latin chapters in the 
University Ubrary at Cambridge, marlced Hh. 6. 12. Kk. 5. 36. and U 2. IS. 
That which is marked LL 2. 13., and is evidently the oldest of the three, was 
wriuen at Paris bv Jerom of dparta, for the use and at the eipense of a 

gerson called Bodet, as appears from the subscription to it Now Jerom 9L 
parta died at the beginning of the sixteenth century." * 

• " The third edition of Erasmus has 1 John v. 7. vretiMkw in the words 
of the DubUn MS." 

• iSee p. 2ia svpro. _ . 

• "Here there is an additional proof; respecting the i«6 of the Dublla 

f Bishop Marsh's Lectures, part vi. pp. 23—96. Sss also his letters Is 
Mr. Arelideacon Travis. (Leipzfc 1796, §vo.) Pref. pp. xvfl. xviil. xjdil. in the 
notes. Mlchaelis, voL ii. part i. pp. 291—287. part 11 pp. 766 -789 Dr. a. 
Clarke's Successfoo of Sacred Literature, pp 9&- 92. 
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of Trinity College, Dublin, with Wetstein's edition of the 
Greek Testament ; beginninff with Rom. ii. and ending with 
the Apocaljpse, including also a collation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, from chap. xxii. 27. to chap, xxviii. 2. This col- 
lation, comprising thirty-five pages, forms the third part of 
his fac-simue edition of the Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat- 
thew's Grospel. 

62. The CoDBX Cantabrigiensis K. k. 5. 35., formerly 
belonging to Henry Googe, is a manuscript of the Gospels, 
written on paper in the fiiteenth century. Its readings were 
first printed m ihe London Polyglott, whence they were 
copied by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz. It fol- 

ows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

63. The CoDEX Usserii 1., now in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where it is marked D. 20., is a folio manuscript on vel- 
lum, containing the four Gospels with commentaries. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Some ex- 
tracts from this manuscript were given in Bishop Fell's edi- 
tion of the New T^tament, in Uie Gospels of Luke and 
John. It was collated for Dr. Mill on all the Gospels by 
Richard Bulkley. Wetstein suspected that this manuscript 
is the same as th^ preceding, which Griesbach remarks is 
scarcely probable. 

64. The Codex Usserii 2., also in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (F. 1.), formerly belonged to a Dr. Goad. It is a manu- 
script on vellum, in 8vo. containing the Gospels, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Mill and Wetstein 
coniectured that this is the same manuscript which Bishop 
Walton quotes in the sixth volume of the London Polyglott 
by the abbreviation Em. as belonging either to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, or perhaps to some fellow of that Col- 
lege. This, however, is far from being certain. Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz, have severally omitted the readings 
of the manuscript Em. Henry Dodweli ^ve extracts from 
this manuscript to Bishop Fell ; and Richard Bulkley, to 
Dr. Mill. 

65. The Codex Harleianus 5776., formerly cited as Co- 
vellianus 1., is one of five manuscripts, brought from the 
East by Dr. John Covell : it contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues, and was collated by Dr. 
Mill. Griesbach merely says that it is not very ancient. 
Scholz refers it to the thirteenth century. 

66. The Codex Thoma Gale, contains the Gospels with 
synaxaria, part of the Eusebian canons and scholia. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated by Mill. No age has been assigned to this manuscript 

67. The CoDEt Huntinotonianus 2., now in the Bod- 
leian Library, is a manuscript of the eleventh century, which 
was brought from the East by Dr. Robert Huntington. It 
eontains uie Gospels, and is imperfect from John vi. 64. to 
ihe end. This manuscript was collated by Dr. Mill. 

68. The Codex Wheleri 1., now belonging to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, was brought from the East by Sir George 
Wheler. It contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canon^, 
and was collated by Dr. Mill. Michaelis states that it was 
written in the year 1502. 

69. The Codex Leicestrensis derives its name from be- 
ing the property of the Corporation of Leicester :» it is a 
manuscript of the whole New Testament, written by a mo- 
dern hano, pjurtly on paper, and partly on vellum, chiefly the 
former, and is referred by Wetstein and Griesbach to the 
fourteenth century. It is noted by Dr. Mill by the letter L., 
in the first part of Wetstein's New Testament, Codex 69. ; 
in the second, 37. ; in the third, 31. ; and in the fourth, 14. ; 
and by Griesbach, 69. The book of Acts is Inserted between 
the epistle to ihe Hebrews and that of Saint James. This 
manuscript is defective from the beginning as far as Matt, 
xviii. 15., and has also the following chasms, viz. Acts x. 
45.— xiv. 7. Jude 7. to the end of that Epistle, and it con- 
cludes with part of Rev. xix. It has manj^ peculiar readings ; 
and in those which are not confined to it, this manuscript 
chiefly agrees with D. or the Codex Cantabrigiensis : it also 
harmonizes in a very eminent manner with the old Syriac 

> In a critique on the second edition of this woric, in the Eclectic Review 
for JannaiT, 1S22 (vol. xvii. N. S. p. 83), it is stated, that when the writer 
^f that article made inquiry respecting the Codex Leicestrensis, it was no 
onger to be found in the Library of the Tow» Hall at Leicester. Anxious, 
for the intereM of sacred literature, to ascertain the real fact, the author 
of the present work requested Mr. Combe (an eminent txrakseiler at tliat 
^ace, to whom he thos ClatHy makes his acknowledgments), to make the 
requisite InTestkiUion. The result of Mr. Combe's critical researches is, 
•hat Ike Codes Leieeetreneie is etiU car^fuUy preeerved. Mr. C. further 
collated the author's account of it (which had been drawn up from tha 
Mlieea of Wetstein and Michaelia) wHh the manuscript itself; and this col* 
lMlf» iMU enabled him to make the description abore given more complete 
««dlaa more correct ^aCe la (Ac tMrd mKKsm.] 



version ; and, what further proves .is value, several readinn, 
which Dr. Mill found in it alone, have been confirmed oy 
other manuscripts that belong to totally different countriet. 
The Codex Leicestrensis was first collated by him, and aftrar 
wards more accurately by Mr. Jackson, the learned editor of 
Novatian's works, whose extracts were used by Wetstein 
There is another and still more accurate transcript of Mr. J.'s 
collation in his copy of MilPs edition of the Greek Testament, 
which is now preserved in the library of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where it is marked o, e, 1 .* 

70. ITie Codex (cantabrigiensis LL. 2. 13., now in die 
library of the Universrty of Cambridge, formerly belonged to 
a Mr. Bunckle, and afterwards to Bishop More. It contains 
the Gospels, and was written in tlie fifteenth century, at 
Paris, by George Hermonymus, of Sparta, from whom we 
have a few other manuscripts of the Greek Testament. It 
was collated by Mill, and perhaps by Wetstein. 

71. The Codex Ephesius (so called because it had former!} 
belonged to a bishop of Ephesus^j is now in the archiepi^co- 
pal library at Lambeth, to which it was presented by Thomas 
Traheme, together with a collection of its various readings' 
which were printed by Mill. It was written in 1166, uid 
contains the Gospels with scholia. For the most part it 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

72. The Codex Harleianus 5647., formerly cited as 
Johnsonii (from T. Johnson, a bookseller, who lent it to 
Wetstein for collation before it was sent into Endand), is a 
very elegantly written manuscript on vellum, of tne eleventh 
century, which contains the four Gospels, with a catena on 
Matthew, and various readings on Matthew and Luke. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

73. The Codex Wakii 1., which formerly belonged to Dr. 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, is now m the library of 
Christ's College, Oxford. It contains the Gospels, written 
in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian canons. 

74. The CoDix Wakii 2., also belonging to Christ's Col- 
lege, Oxford, is a manuscript, containing the Gospels, written 
on Mount Athos, in the tjiirteenth century. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 1 — 14. v. 30. — ^vi. 1 . Both this and the preceding 
manuscript were collated by the Rev. John Walker, for Wet- 
stein. 

75. The Codex Genevensis 19., written in the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels with prologues, the Eusebian 
canons, and figures. The text agrees with the Constantino- 
politan family : it has a few readings in common with other 
manuscripts, especially No. 6. (see p. 238. supra.) W'etsiein 
says that he saw it in the year 1714. Scholz collated it in 
some select passages; ana Professor Cell^rier, of GJeneva, 
also specially collated Matt i. — xviii., and Mark i. — ^v. for 
his critical edition of the Greek Testament. 

76. The Codex C jbsareus Vindobonensis Tin Lambecius's 
catalogue 28.) contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epbtles, with 
prologues, synaxaria, and figures. It was written in the 
eleventh century, and was collated by Gerard Von Maas- 
tricht, and most accurately by Alter. 

77. The Codex Cjesareus Vindobonensis (in Lambecius 
29., and in NessePs catalogue 114.), is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, very neatly atid correctly written, contain- 
ing the Gospels, with commentaries, the Eusebian canons^ 
prologues, figures, paintings, and synaxaria, which last haTe 
oeen added by a more recent hand. It was collated by Alter. 

78. The Codex Carpzovianus was formerly in the pos- 
session of John Gottlob Carpzov, of Leipzig, on the deatn of 
whose grandson, at Helmstadt, it was purchased by Nicholas 
signior Jancovich, of Vadass, in Hungary, whither it ^was 
taken. It contains the Crospels, written m the twelfVh century 
according to Griesbach ; and almost always agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Boemer collated it for 
Kuster's edition of Mill's Greek Testament ; and Scholz col* 
lated it in select passages for his edition. 

79. The Codex Georgii Douz^e (by whom it was brought 
from Constantinople) was seen by Gomer at Leyden, on the 
eighth chapter of Saint John's Gospel. Scholz conjectures 

• Michaelis, vol. li. parti, pp.355— 357. partii. pp. 749, 750. Bishop Mju^sU 
adds, "This copy of Mill'^i Greek TestajDcnt, with Jackson's marfinal rnu)- 
ings, is a rreasure of sacred criticism, which deserved to be commanicateff 
to the public. It contains the resnlt of all his labours in that branch oT 
literature ; it supplies many of the defects of Mill, and corrects many of hi* 
errors : and, besides quotations from manuscripts and ancient vernona, it 
contains a copious collection of readings from many of the fathers, which 
have hitherto been very imperfectly codated, or wholly neglected." Ibid 
p. 760. 

• Traheme's or Traheron's Manuscsipt CoQecUon of Various R4 
f^om the Oodex Ephesius, is now In the British Mascrim, among the 
MSB. No. M 
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^t it is the Codex Lugdunensis BatavoTum 74. It contains 
tbe Gospels with a Laun yersion, and is imperfect. 

80. Tlie CoDKX Gratii formerly belonged to the celebrated 
aitic John George Greyins, and afterwards to the Rev. John 
^an der Hageo. It contains the Gospels, written in the 
tvelfUi centmy. According to Wetstein, who saw it, this 
manosciipt was collated by Bynaeus in 1691. 

81. Certain Greek manuscripts, which are mentioned in a 
refision of the Latin Bible, written in the thirteenth century. 

B2, Certain Greek manuscripts cited by Laurentius Valla 
in hU remarics on the Latin New Testament. As he has 
giren no description of them, and has not distinguished the 
leadings of one manuscript from those of another, it is impos- 
lible at present to ascertain them : Bishop Marsh, who is 
fbllowed oj Dr. Lotxe in his edition of Wet8tein*s Proie^ 
mena, suppoees that they are still preserved in some of 3ie 
^raiies or Italy. The various readings extracted by Valla 
tie saeh as are generally found in manuscripts of the least 
ansiqiavr and the least value. 

sl The Codex MoNACsntis 518. (Augustanus I. of Ben- 
gel> Wetetein's, and Griesbach's notation), is a neatly and 
Mcontdr written manuscript, of the eleventh century, con- 
ttioia^ me Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows the Con- 
stKOB&pditan recension. This manuscriot is described by 
Ipgiias Hardt in his catalogue of Greek MSS. at Munich: 
ix was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

S4. The Codex Monacensis 568. (Augustanus 2. in Bensel, 
WetBtein, and Griesbach), is a manuscript of the twelfth 
ceotoxT, also described by Hardt, and collated in select pas- 
sages by Scholz. It contains the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, and is imj>erfect in Matt. i. I — 18. xiii. 10 — ^27. xiii. 
42w— ziv. 3. xviu. 35. — ^xix. 9. xxi. 33. — ^xxii. 4., and in Mark 
riL 13. to the end. It follows the Constantinopolitan text. 

85. The Codex Monacbmsis 569. (Augustanus 3.) contains 
only some loose leaves of the four Gospels, on vellum, writ- 
tea in the thirteenth century ; it follows the Constantinopo- 
ti^n recension, and is described by HardL Dr. Scholz 
caQited it anew for his edition. 

86. The Codex Posoniensis, also called Byzantinus, be- 
caoie it fomoerly belonged to the Emperor Alexius Comne- 
ma, WIS written at least before the year 1 183. It contains 
theCrtmIs, with the Eusebian canons and prologues, and 
was colUted by Bengel. 

87. The Codex I^virensis formerly belonged to Cardi- 
mi Ccba ; it contains the Gospel of 2Su John with a catena, 
writien in the twelfth century. Cordier (or Corderius) 
photed it in his catena of Greek Fathers on that Gospel. It 
mlows ihe Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
by Sdiolx, who has numbered it 87., in the place of the 
Codex Mosqnensis (Matthsi v.) which he has numbered 
%ia^ infra. 

88. The Manuscriot cited by Joachim (^amerarius, in his 
Annotations on the New Testament, as being ancienL It 
eeotains the Gospels. Wetstein says that it is like those 
vhidi he has described under the numbers 63., 72., and 80. 
(See pp. 342, 343. mpra.) 

89. The Codex GamNOBHsis, formerly called GJehlianus. 
from its possessor, A. G. Gvehle, was written in 1 106, and 
eoDtains the Gospels, the text of which agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated by Gehle in 1729, 
aad agam by Matthei, who numbers it 20. 

90. The Codex Joanhis Fabri, Daventriensis, was written 
^y John Faber, a Dominican monk, of Deventer, who in the 
^uieenth century copied it from a manuscript written in the 
yen 1393. It contains the four Gospels, Pauline Epistles, 
^eii, md Catholic Epistles. The Epistle of J ude is written 
(viee,and from two different copies. Faber collated this 
fniimiuipt with a very ancient copy which had belonged to 
loha Wessel of Gromngen, to whom it had been presented 
jyPope Sixtus IV. Fiber's manuscript was collated by 



91. The Codex Perbonianus, which formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Perron, cxmtains the four Gospels, which Montfau- 
con refers to the tenth century. He communicated the ex- 
tiaeta which were inserted by Dr. Mill. 

9S. The Codex Andres Faeschu I. derives its name 
(nm Andrew Faesch, secretaxy of the republic of Basle, its 
pnpnslor. It contains the Gospel of Mark with the com- 
memuj of Victor, and a commentary on the Catholic Epis- 
flet. it was collated by Wetstein, who has not specified 

nTrhe CoDBX GiAvn contains the Gospels. It is cited 
^ Toaans on the genealogy of Christ, recorded in Luke iiL 



94. The Codex Akdres Faeschu 3. contains the Gospek 
of Mark and Luke, with a conunentary. It viras collated by 
Wetstein. 

95. The Codex Lincolnikicsis 2. is a manuscript of the 
tenth or eleventh century, containing Luke xi. 2. — ^xxiv. 63,, 
and the Gospel of John (with the exception of three leaves), 
with a commentary extracted from the writings of the fathers* 
It follows thr Constantinopolitan recension. This mann- 
script was collated by Dr. Mill, and on John v. — vii. by the 
late learned Professor NicoU for Scholz. 

96. The Codex Bodleianus, A. 3. 37., was written by 
John Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, in the fifteenth cei^ 
tury. It contains the Gospel of John, the text of which a^ 
pears to coincide with that of the Alexandrine recension. It 
was collated by Walton and Mill, and again, on John iii. and 
iv., by Griesbach. 

97.' llie Codex Hirsauoiensis, a manuscript of St, JohnV 
Gospel, written in 1500 by one Nicholes, a monk of Hirsau, 
who seems to have copied it from Trithemius*s manuscript 
(No. 96.), with which it agrees. Scholz asserts ^t Mi- 
chaelis and Griesbach (who followed hin^ are in error, when 
they designate this manuscript as the Codex Giessensis et 
Ufilenbacnianus, because it never belonged to the library of 
the university at (iiessen, or to Uffenbacn's library. Dr. S., 
however, appears himself to be mistaken. Bengel, who made 
use of this manuscript, expressly says that it was communi 
cated to him by Z. C von Uffenbacn ; and a manuscript has 
been discovered by Professor Schulze, in the university library 
at Giessen, which had formerlv belonged to Uflfenbach, and 
had been collated by Mains, whose extracts are likewise pre- 
served in that librdry. The identity, therefore, of the two 
manuscripts seems to be sufficiently ascertained. Bishop 
Marsh, likewise, compared the extracts from the Codex 
Giessensis with Wetstein's quotations from the Codex Hir- 
saugiensis, and found that their readings arc not contradictory 
to each other.' 

98. The Codex Bibliotheca Bodleiama, E. D. Clarkii 
4., is a manuscript brought from the East by the Rev. Dr. £. 
D. Clarke : it contains the four Gospels, with figures, and 
seldom departs from the received text. Scholz, who collated 
it in Matt. vi. ix. x., and Luke iv. v. vi., has numbered this 
manuscript 9d., in place of the Tubingen fragment which 
Griesbach has noted with the letter R. 

99. 'ilie' Codex Lipsibnsis, in the library of St. Paul (No. 
18. of Matthsei^s notation), is a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century collated by Matihsi, and containing Matt. iv. 8.p— 
V. 37. vi. 2. — XV. 30. and Luke i. 1 — 13., with fragments of 
synaxaria. Sctiolz has substituted this manuscript in plaot 
of the Codex Rutgersii, used by Daniel Heinsius in hit 
ExercitaliontJi Sacrte^ which is noticed infra^ under No. 155. 

100. The Codex Eubeswaldianus is a manuscript whidi 
formerly belonged to Baron Paul, of Eubeswald. Itwaa 
used by Wagenseil ; a reading has been taken from it in John 
viii. 6. Scholz is of opinion that it is, most probably, the 
same manuscript on vellum which is now preserved m the 
university library, at Pesth in Uun^^ary. He describes it as 
containing the Gospels, written in the tenth century, with 
index of chapters, tlie Eusebian canons, synaxana, and 
scholia, addecl by a later hand on paper. The text followf 
the Constantinopolitan recension. Some later hand has also 
added numerous corrections. 

101. The Codex Upfbnbachianus 3. contains the Gospel 
of St. John, written in Uie sixteenth century. Its text agreei 
with that of the Coustantinopoliian recension, and almost 
uniformly with that of the printed editions. Bengel thought 
that it was transcribed from some Basle edition of the New 
Testament. 

102. The Codex MBDiciBus is an unknown manuscript, 
from which some unknown person wrote extracts in the mar- 
gin of Plantings edition of 1591. These extracts were printed 
by Wetstein. This manuscript contains fragments from Matt, 
xxiv. to Mark viii. 1. 

103. The Codex Kboius 193, is a folio manuscript of the 
eleventh ceuiury, which formerly belonged to Cardinal Ma- 
zarine. Scholz is of opinion that this is the same manuscript 
from which Eroeric Bigot communicated a few extracts to 
Courcelles or Curcellcus. It follows the ConstantinopolitaB 
recension, and was cursorily collated by Schols. 

104. The Codex Vionbru is a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four Gospels. It was collated by 
Bigot, whose extracts were printed by Wetstein. 

« Beocelii Apparatus CriUciw, p. 9. MarBh'i MIchaeUi. toL U. part ll 
p. 746. 
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105. The Codex Ebnbrianus is a very neat manuscript of 
\.\w New Testament in quarto, formerly in the possession of 
Hieronymus Ebner von Eschenbach of Nuremberg, from 
whom Its appellation is derived : it is now the proper^ of the 
(Jniversity of Oxford, and is deposited among the other pre- 
cious manuscripts preserved in the Bodleian library. The 
Codex Ebnerianus contains 425 leaves of vellum, and was 
written in the iweltth ceniury. The whole rf the New Tes- 
tament is comprisfd in this volume, excepting the Book of 
Revelation : eacli j)ajTR contains 27 lines, at equal distances, 
excepting those in which the different books commence, or 
which are decoraiod with illuminations. At the beginning 
of the manuscript there has been added a table of the order of 
reading the f<'ur (Josptls, yearly ; which is followed by three 
other tables ot Ifssoi.s for particular days and seasons of the 



ecclesiastical year, and a menology of the Greek church. AM 
these additions (as appears from a note appended) weru 
written A. M. 6999, corresponding with the year 1391 of out 
computation, by one Joasaph, a calligraphist. The book is 
bound in massy silver covers, in the centre of which the Ba* 
deemer of the world is represented sitting on a throne, and in 
the act of pronouncing a blessing. Above his head b the 
following inscription, m square letters, exhibiting the style 
in which the capitals are written : — A^irarot mhsrywrct ret h$m 
\ a-'.v tKAjf^t^TCf ]finff/i<,f lcv?alXf4Cf tun tut cautf eturcv. ^^ Lord, blesi 

the least of thy servants, Hieronymus Gulielmus, and hit 
I family." Of the style of writing adopted in the body of the 
j manuscript the annexed engraving will afford a correct idea* 
' and at the same time exemplify the abbreviations ^quentip 

Greek manuscripts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 




|<cu «r rni a/~o^ o ovToir» Mil 6y €L^fy^ -rroj^xs- 



, O/'O-U-CLI OtrrODI CJU 



^S'PMa-»oaTooii\0cHc^c.M-<xpTi^pia4J, Im ^ 
■■■uopTo p/on ' w C^j L t6u cJ>OdToc^* iM^CLircLft 



rhis fac-simile comprises the first ten verses of the first 
ehapter of Saint John^s Gospel : the abbreviations, though 
▼ery numerous^ being uniformly the same, do not interpose 
any material difficulty to the easy perusal of the manuscript. 
Wetstem, though he has admitted it into his catalogue, has 
made use of it only in the eighteenth chapter of Saint John's 
Gospel ; Scholz, who has briefly noticed this manuscript, did 
not examine it. Michaelis has classed it among the uncol- 
iated manuscripts of the New Testament.* It is to be hoped 



• Wetrteln, N. T. Prol., 
BL I>« Marr*t Memoni 



lefT. p. Sa Bp. Mar»h»g MlchaeUi, vol. H. part I p. 
mbilia Bibi>*«Mor KorlmtMrgensif, part ii. pp. 100 



that some learned member of the University a Oxfoi** wdi 
publish a collation of all the various readin^^s ".vhich luay be 
found in this manuscript. 

106. The Codex Winchblseanus derives its name from 
its owner, an Earl of Winchelsea. This manuscript contauM 
the four Gospels, and was written in the tenth century; }^ 
text for the most part agrees with that of the Alexandnm 
recension. It was collated by J. Jackson, whose extracH 

—131., where the Codex Ebnerianua is minutely described and ahMtrawJ 
with thirteen platea of UlamiaaUoos, Ac. which are very cvuiiiMjnm 
antiquarian point of view. Our faceimile la copied from one of De nam 
platee. 
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Cesar de Missy communicated to Wetstein, by whom they 
were printed. 

107. The Codex BiBUOTHBCiE BoDLci^LNiS, £. D, Clarkii 
6^ coBtains the Gospels, which are written by different 
hands : it rarely departs from the received or Constantino- 
Dolitan texu It was collated by Scholz, in Matt. yi. ix. x., 
Sfark y. ri., Luke iy. y. vi., and John y. yi. Dr. S. has 
substituted this manuscript for No. 107. of Wetstein*s and 
Griesbach^s notation, it being the same which they haye 
numbered 201. 

106. The Codex Parrhasii formerl3r belonged to Aulas 
JaBQS Parrhasius : it is now in the imperial library at Vienne. 
it is in two Tolumea, folio, written in the eleventh century, 
and (in Scholz's opinion) at Constantinople. This manu- 
script contains the Gospels with a commentary, the Eusebian 
canons and fi^re«, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
aop It has oeen collated by Alter, Birch, and Scholz. 

109. The Codex 5116. in the British Museum, formerly 
died as Meadii 1. and Askewii, is a manuscript in three 
yolaiQeB; of which 5116 contains the Gospels; 5115, the 
ActSfUd Catholic Epistles; and 5117, the Epistles of Saint 
Paol. Scholz says that this manuscript was written in 1326. 

110. The Codex Ravianus, now m the royal library at 
Beriis, formerly belonged to John Rave of Upsal. It con- 
tuBS the New Testament in two volumes, written in the six- 
teeath centusy ; the principal part of which is copied from 
Ik Complutensian edition, and the remainder from Robert 
Strahois 8 third edition. It was collated and minutely de- 
•cnbed by Wttstein, Griesbach, and Pappelbaum. 

111. The Codex Bibliothkcx BoDLEiANis, E. D. Clarkii 
I., eontains the four Gospels. It is imperfect from John xx. 
S5. to the end ; and was collated by Scholz on Matt. vi. ix. 
I., M»k V. vi., Luke iv. v. vi., ana John v. vi. Dr. S. has 
nutated this^ manuscript for the collection of Velesian 
leMliiigs (of which an account is given belowV" which Wet- 
steuiaiid Griesbach had severally numbered 111. 

112. The Codex BiBLioTUECiE Bodleiana, E. D. Clarkii 
l(^ contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons: it fol- 
lows Ike Constantinopolitan recension, though there are some 
Alexaadiine readings, and matiy errors. This manuscript 
vaseoflated on Matt. y. ix. x., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v., and 
Jofaa V. vL, by Dr. Scholz, who has substituted it under this 
Mo^ for the Barberini Reading^, or collation of twenty-two 
Roman manuscripts, ten of which contained the Gospels, 
mde by John Matthew Caryophilus, which was published 
1^ Pierre Poussines (Petrus JPos8inu8)at the end of a Greek 
catena on St. Mark, printed in 1673. Dr. Mill inserted these 
extracts among his various readings ; but as it was not known 
for a long time what had become of the Barberini manu- 
soipts, and as the readings of the Barberini collation are for 
tbe most part in favour of the Latin Vulgate version, Wet- 
itdn, Semler, and other Protestant divines, accused Poussines 
•fa literary fraud. Of this, however, he was acquitted by 
Isaac Vossms, who found the manuscript of Caryophilus in 
he Barberini library ; and the imputation against the veracity 
jf tbat eminent Greek scholar has been completely destroyed 
yj M. Birch, a learned Danish divine, who r^ognised in the 
Vatican library six of the manuscripts from wnicn Caryophi- 
lu lad made extracts. These six manuscripts will be found 

■Job) Lotdse de la Cerda inserted in his Adversaria Sacra.v9h\ch ap- 
d at LjoDM in 1696, a coUation of sixteen manuiicriplfl, which had been 
by Pedro Paxardo, Marquis of Velc/.. From these manuscripts the 
' iiMerted various roaudlnf a in his copy of the Greelc Testament, but 



jt speciiyiiix what maouacripts in particular, or even how many, in 

faoal, were in ftTour of each quoted reacting. The remarlcable ai^ree- 

BMibelweea the Velesian Readings and those of the Vulgate excited (he 

MltioQS of Mariana (who communicated them to De la Cerda) that Velez 

MMde use only of interpolated manuscripts, that had been corrected 

«mibl^ to the Latin Vulgate, subsequently to the council of Florence. 

Mmenr this may be, the collation of velez will nevpr be of any utility in 

tka c ritk h B Ui of the New Testament, unlesa tlie identical mtinuscripts, 

*Uch be made use of, should hereafter be discovered in any Spanish 

ttraiy. Bat this discovery must be considered as hopeless after the labo- 

risoiaod careful researches made by Bishop Marsh, relative to the colla- 

9m of Velez, who ike hat proved to denumatration) did not rollate one 

lUe Greek or Latin manuscript, but took his various lections from Robert 

iMplieM'i edition of the LaUn Vulgate, published at Paris in I&IO : that 

te object whieh the marquia had in view, in framins this collection of 

— 'mm, was to support, not the Vulgate in general, but the text of this 

I ki particniar, wherever it varied from the text of Stephens's Qredc 

-wmmua^ printed in 1550; and that with this view he translaiedlnto Greelc 

te riiMiiits of tbe former, which varied from the laUer, except where 

%i^ai^s Greek nuuiin supplied him with the readings which he wanted, 

l^mt he had only to transcribe, and not to translate. Micbaelis, vol ii. 

BKl L pa 3B1--3&1. part iy)p. 8SM, 9&, Mr. (now Bishop) Marsh's Letters 

SajkfdMtoeoa Trsvte, p. ^ and Uie Appendix to that work (pp. 253—344.), 

hniMl a mtnate detail of the Velesian Readings is given, as also in Chris- 

Bt Michaelis's TractaUo Critica de Variis Lectionibus Novi 

f|87— 60. (pp. 96— 101.)4to. Hale MafdeborgicB, 1749. 



in this catalo^e, under the letters B. (pp. 934 — ^336.) and S. 
(p. 235V^ supra, and under the nombers 127. 139. 141. and 
144. The remainder, Scholz thinks, may be found among 
the Vatican manuscripts, numbered 169 — 168. infiti, 

113. The Codex Harleianus, 1810., a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, witfi proloffues, Eu- 
sebian canons, figures, pictures, and synaxana, added by a 
later hand. It was collated by Griesbach in select passages^ 
and follows the Alexandrine recension. 

1 14. The Codex Harleianus 5540. contains the four (to«> 
pels, written in the twelfth century, with marginal notes of a 
later date, many of which have nearly disappeared. It fol 
lows the Alexandrine recension, and was collated by Gries- 
bach in selectpassages. 

115. The Codex Harleianus 5559., a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels : it is defective in Matt 
i. 1.— viii. 10. Mark v. 23—36. Luke i. 78.— ii. 10. v 
4 — 15. and John xi. 2. — xxi. 25. It has a mixed text, ao 
cording to Dr. Scholz ; but Griesbach, by whom it was collated 
in Matt. viii. — ^xi., considers its numerous peculiar readings 
as nothing more than bold conjectures. 

116. TTne Codex Harleianus 5567., a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, and synaxana, and for the most part follows the 
Alexandrine rtrrnsion, accordinjr to Scholz. Griesbach, 
however, attiiclics but little value to it. He collated the 
whole, except the last chapters of St. John's Gospel. 

117. The (>oDKX Harleianus 5731. was formerly the pro- 
perty of the celebrated critic Dr. Bentley : it was written in 
the fourteenth century by an illiterate transcriber, and it con- 
tains the Gospels, with fragments of a lectionaiy, the Euse- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. Griesbach, who collated it in 
some select passages, states that it has many readings pecu- 
liar to itself. 

118. The Codex Bodlbianus, Marshii 24. f which for- , 
merly belonged to Archbishop Marsh, of Armagh), is a codex 
rescnptus of the thirteenth century, containing the four Gos- 
pels ; but the original writing can no longer be traced, so as 
to determine upon what treatise the Gospels were written. 
It is defective m Matt. i. 1. — ^vi. 3. Luke xiii. 35. — xiv. 20. 
xviii. 8. — xix. 9. and John xvi. 25. — xxi. 25. These chasms 
have been supplied by a later hand. Griesbach, who col- 
lated it in select passages, considered it as having an eclectic 
text, but Scholz states that it for the most part agrees with 
the Alexandrine recension. 

119. The Codex Regius, 85. (formerly 2865*.) contains 
the four Gospels, which were wntten about the twelfth cen- 
tury : its readings are intermingled by Wetstein with those 
of the manuscript No. 12. (p. 2^3. stipra.) It seldom varies 
from the received text. It was parually collated by Gries- 
bach. 

120. The Codex Regius 158». (a. of Robert Stephens's 
notation) is a manuscript of the thirteenth century, which 
originally contained the Gospels : its readings are also inter- 
mingled oy Wetstein with those of the manuscript No. 12. 
It rarely departs from the received text. The Gospel of St. 
Mark is lost, and there are other chasms. 

121. The Codex Genovefensis, which formerly belonged 
to the library of St. Genevieve at Paris, contains the lour 
Gospels, with synaxaria, written in the year 1284. It is 
defective in Matt. v. 21. — viii. 24., and follows the Con- 
staiitiuopolitan recension. Scholz states that it is not known 
where this manuscript is now preserved : he could not find 
it either in the library of St. Genevieve or in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

122. The Codex Meermannianus 116. derives its name 
from its former possessor, M. Meerman,at die sale of whose 
library it was purchased by a private individual, but has 
since been deposited in the Liorarv of the University of 
Leyden. It was written towards the close of the twelfth 
century, and contains the four Gospels, Acts, and all thv 
P^pistles; but it is defective in ActvS i. 1 — 14. xxi. 14. — xxii. 
28. Rom. i. — vii. 13. I Jchn iv. 20. to the end; the second 
and third Epistles of John, and the Knistle of Jude. This 
manuscript was first collated by Dr. Dermout, in his Col- 
lectanea C'ritica in Novum Testamentum ; and the various 
readings discovered by him are incorporated by Dr. Schuli 
in his third edition of the first volume rf Griesoach's Greek 
Testament, where it is numbered 2 16.2 As the manuscript 
which Griesbach had numbered 122. is the same which ne 
had previously numbered 07. (p. 243. supra). Dr. Schok 
has substituted the Codex ^leermannianus in its placa. 

« DermoQt, Collrciam a Critica In N. T. pars i. p. 14. 
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123. The CoDUC Cjbsareus Vindobonensis (Lambecii 
30.), of the eleventh century, contains the four Gospels, 
with prologues, the Eusebian canons and figures. Some 
emendations have been inserted by another Imnd. It was 
collated by Alter and Birch, and frequently agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension. 

124 The Codex C^SAttEus Vindobonensis (Lambecii 
31.) ij» a manuscript of the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh or twelfth century: it has been collated by Tres- 
chow, Birch, apd Alter. It is of very great importance, and 
agrees with the Codex Cantabrigiensis in not less than 
eighty unusual readings ; with the Codex Ephromi in up- 
wards of thirty-five; with the Codex Regius 2861. or Ste- 
phani i>, in fifty; with the Codex Basileensis in more than 
i:fty, and has several which are found in that manuscript 
alone ; with the Codex Reffius 2244^. in sixty unusual read- 
mga; and with the Codex Uolbertinus 2844. in twenty-two. 
^* chiefly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

125. The Codex C^vsareus (Kollarii 6.), in the imperial 
library at Vienna, is a manuscript of the tenth century, con- 
taining the Gospels. Its text frequently coincides with that 
of the Alexandrine recension ; it was collated by Treschow, 
Birch, and Alter. 

126. The Codex Guelpherbvtanis XVI. 16. is a manu- 
script of the four Gospels, of the eleventh century, with the 
Eusebian canons, ju^axjuA, prologues, and portraits of each 
evangelist. Heusingor, by whom its existence was first an- 
nounced to the learned, supposed it to Imve been written in 
the tenth century. But Michaelis, Griesbach, and Sholz, 
after Knittel (by whom it has been copiously described),' 
refer it to the eleventh century. Knittel states that a modem 
hand, later than Erasmus's edition of the Greek Testament, 
has officiously corrected the text in several places. He fur- 
ther adds, that the text seems occasionally Latinized, and 
that the copyist has frequently omitted part of the text, 
which omissions are specified by Knittel ; out at other times 
he has repeated those almost immediately preceding, and 
has sometimes committed manifest mistakes in writing. 
This manuscript also has many remarkable readings ; and 
occasionally there is an uncial letter in the midst of a word, 
for instance in Matt xv. 1. irfo^B^yorrM, and 22. yvn x«ya- 
Naw*. This occurrence of an uncial letter Knittel considers 
as a proof that the origrinal of this manuscript must have 
been an ancient codex. The liturgical notices which are 
interspersed, together with a summary of the ecclesiastical 
calenaar with which the manuscript terminates, are written 
in a hand evidently different from that which wrote the pre- 
faces and Gospels. The conclusion of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, xxviii. 18 — 20., is written in a cruciform manner, 
Itius:^ 

uunKTta 

d it e 

n>Sm Ucwtp tfieuji^w avrotCf 
Xtyv9' ^c^n /ucifrno'et.t^wa-taLm 
imxftf »su trt ync, UoftiAmrt^ fx 



Tlf tiurcvs uc 

tK ctunot mpw TxrvA 
0^* tftrmxstfjuir vfjuf mm f 
/ct;, ry<0 fxfh* ifxan VfAt tcithz 



In English, thus : — 



t Knittel, Ncue Kritiken Qber 1 Joh. v. 7. p. 9C5. tl teq. or pp. 231—234. 
in the Rev. W. A. Bvanson'H translation of this work, entitled "New Cri- 
vieisms on the celebrated Text I John v. 7." London, \829. 8vo. Knittel 
nmounced his intention of printing all the reading! of this manuscript but 
i doM not appear that the/ were ever pablithed. 



they ^ 
shipped 
him: 
but some 
doubted. 
And Jesus 
coming spake unto them, 
saying, All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye, make 
disci- 
ples of 

all 
nations, 
baptiz- 
ing them in 
the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you ; add I 
o, I am with you al- • 
way, even unto the end 
of the world. Amen, t t t t 

Knittel conjectures that this cruciform mode of writing lua^ 
have been a prolific source of various readings, on account 
of the frequent disruption of the words. Dr. Schoh statei 
that this manuscript follows the Alexandrine recension. 

127. The Codex Vaticanus 349., of the twelfth centary, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons: there aie 
emendations by a later hand. The whole of this manoscript 
was collated by Birch ; its text frequently agrees with tha! 
of the Alexandrine recension.* 

128. The Codex Vaticanus 356., of the eleventh centun, 
contains the Gospels, with proloffues. It was inspected by 
Birch ; and its text appears to harnnonize with inat of the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

129. ITie Codex Vaticanus 358., which formerly belonged 
to Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, contains the four Gospels, 
with scholia, written in the twelfth century. It appears to 
coincide with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

130. The Codex Vaticanus 359. contains the four Gos- 
pels, with the Latin version, written in the thirteenth century, 
by a Latin copyist. It frequently agrees with the Constan* 
tmopolitan recension, but for the most part it follows the 
Alexandrine family. 

131. The Codex Vaticanus 360. formeriy belonged to 
Aldus Manutius, the son of Paul : it contains the Gospels, 
Acts, and Epistles, with the Eusebian canons, written in the 
eleventh century. Aldus appears to have consulted h for 
his edition of the New Testament, as it frequently agrees in 
its peculiar readings with this manuscript, which iir the 
most part harmonizes with the Constantinopolitan recensiou, 
thougii it has numerous readings peculiar to itself. 

132. The Codex Vaticanus 361., of the eleventh ccntniy, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures. 

133. The Codex Vaticanus 363. of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, Act8,'and Epistles, with synaxaria. 

134. The Codex Vaticanus 364., also of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. 

135. The Codex Vaticanus 365. contains the Gospels, 
with figures, written on vellum, in the eleventh century. 
The first twenty-six leaves have been supplied by a later 
hand, on paper. 

136. The Codex Vaticanus 665., of the thirteenth ce^ 
tury, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with the 
commentary of Euthymius. 

137. The Codex \ aticanus 756., qf the eleventh century, 
contains'the Gospels, with a commentary. 

138. The Codex Vaticanus 757., of the twelfth ^^^^ 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary : it was couatw 
in selectpassages by Birch and Scholz. 

139. The Codex Vaticanus 758., of the twelfth oentwyi 

« The Codices Vaticaol Nos. 127—137 were whoUy or partWIf 
by Birch. 
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>Hitaiii8 the (xospels of Lake and J<4m, with a commentary. 
It was collated in select paasaf^es by Birch and Scholz. 

140. The CoDBX Yaticanus 1158. contains the four Gos- 
pels, splendidly written on vellum in the twelftii century, 
with the Eoseoian canons and figures. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was partially collated by 
Scholx, 

141. Hie Codex Vaticakus 1160., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the New Testament, with synaxaria : it follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages by Scnolz. 

142. The CoDBX Vaticanus 1210. contains the Gcspels, 
Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. Numerous readings are written 

00 the margin: in the (Gospels it for the most part follows 
the Coostantinopolitan recension. This and the following 
Baniwjripts, Noe. 143, 144. 14&— 157. 159—162. 164—171. 
173—175. 177—180. and 182—199. were collated wholly 

01 ia part bj Drs. Birch and Scholz. 

Iti The Codex Vaticanus 1229., of the eleventh cen- 
tmy, contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It follows 
the CoDttaatinopolitan recension. 

144. The Codex Vaticanus 1254., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, eostains the Go^ls, with the Eusebian canons. It 
ifieus to follow the Cfonstantinopolitan recension. 

1^ The Codex Vaticanus 1548., of the thirteenth cen- 
tDiT, contains the Gospels of Luke and John : it is defective 
IB lake ir. 15. — ^v. 36., and in John i. 1 — 26. The seven- 
fieeotfa chapter of Luke, to the twenty-first, inclusive, has 
heoL added by ano^er hand. Numerous emendations occur 
in the text, and various readings in the margin. 

146. The Codex Palatino- Vaticanus » 6., of the twelfth 
eentory, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with a 
eommentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The €K>dex Palatino- Vaticanus 69., of the eleventh 
eentmy, contains the Grospels, with synaxaria. It follows 
tke Constantinopolitan recension. 

148, The Codex Palatwo-Vaticanus 136., of the ihir- 
\ueB!k oentary, contains the Gospels, with scholia on the 
begimiBig of St. Matthew. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
fimOv, bat it has some Alexandrine readings. 

149, The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 171., of the four- 
tecBth eentory, contains the New Testament adapted to eccle- 
wtiai use : it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

150. Hie Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 189., of the eleventh 
eentory, cootains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
tad srnaxaria : it follows uie Constantinopolitan family. 

151. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 920., of the eleventh 
eentory, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
md sdiolta : it has a mixed text. 

152- The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 227., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, and pro- 
egnes. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 329., of the thir- 
toeath eentory, contains the Gospels, with prologues, and 
srnaxaiia: it has a mixed text, but chiefly agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

154. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus' 28. was writ- 
ten in 1442, and, according^ to the opinion of Scholz, in Italy. 
It contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
iaet, and follows the Alexandrine recension. 

155. Tlie Codex Aucxandrino-Vatic anus 79., of the four- 
teen^ eentmy, contains the Gospels, to which are prefixed 
tome readings from Saint Paulas Epistles. It follows the 
CoBstantinopolilan recension. Scholz is of opinion that this 
VM ihe manuscript which Wetstein had formerly numbered 
39., and which was also consulted by Daniel Heinsius for 
imSstereUatianea Satrm. 

156. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus 189., of the 
twelfth century, contains the Grospels, the text of which fol- 
km% the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. The Codex Urbino-Vaticanus' 2. appears to have 
beea written for the use of John II. emperor of the East, who 
SQcoeeded Alexins in the empire in 11 18. It contains the 

> The Codlees Paktino-Vaticano are to called, because ther w(>re pre- 
fe«ed to the Vatican Library, durint the pontificate of Urban Vm., by 
"■i^mllhini Elector of Bavaria: theyTormerlj belonged to the Electors- 
ndatioe. 

• The Codlcefl Alexandrteo-Vaticani Ibrmerlf belonged to Alezandrioa 
Chrteina, Queen of Sweden, who abdicated her throne, and went to reside 
tt Eome, where she embraced the Romish laith. Pope Alexander XIL 
FRMotMl them to the Vatican Library. 

• The nrbbM>>Valican Library at Rome Is a collection of books, removed 
from Drbino to Rome, bj Popo Clement VIL, who added them to the Vati 
tmhOaarj. 



Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, fi^rts, pi •iure4t, a chro> 
nicle of -the life of Christ, the Chronicle of Hippolytus, and 
a preface from Chrysostom. Scholz states that it Mras tran- 
scribed from, and collated with, 8om<i very ancient Jerusalem 
manuscripts, preserved in a monastery of the Holy Mountain 
[Athos]. It sometimes agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, but it has very numerous Alexandrine readmgs. 

158. The Codex Pu II. Vaticanus 63. contains the Go*, 
pels, written in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian 
canons. There are various readings inserted in the marg^ 

159. The CoDKX Barberinianus' 8. contains the four Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh century : its text follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

160. The Codex Barberinianus 9., written in the year 
1123, contains the four Gospels, with synaxaria: it agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan text. 

161. The Codex Barberinianus 10., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels : it is imperfect in John xvi. 4. — xxi. 25. 

162. The CoDcx Barberinianus 11., written in the year 
1163, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 
figures. 

163. The Codex Barberinianus 12., written in Syria in 
the eleventh century, contains only the sections of the Gos- 
pels usually read in churches, togetlier witli fragments of the 
Eusebian canons. It follows tlie Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

164. The Codex Barberinianus 13., written in 1040, con- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. 
It chiefly follows the Constintinopolitan recension ; but it 
has many Alexandrine readings. 

Ib5. The Codex Barberinianus 14. formerly belonged to 
Eugenia, the daughlt!r of John Pontanus, by whom it was 
presented to the Barberini Library. It was written by a 
Roman monk in tlie year 1 197, with the Latin version, Euss- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

166. The Codex Barberinianus 115., of the thirteenth 
century, contains Luke ix. 33. — xxiv. 24.. and John. It mostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but frequently, also, 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

167. The Codex Barberinianus 208., of the fourteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, which follow the Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

Ib8. The Codex Barberinianus 211., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the four Gospels, with the commentary of 
Theopnylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

169. The CoDBx Valucellianus B. 133. belonfip to the 
library of Santa Maria in Vallicella, a library at Rome be- 
longing to the fathers of the oratory of San Filippo Neri : it 
contains the Gospels, written in toe eleventh century, wiUi 



prologui 



les, fifirures, and synaxaria. 
Coi 



170. The Codex Valliceluanus C. 61., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. I'he last 
chapters of Saint Luke, and many chapters of Saint John, 
have been written by a later hand. It toUows the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. * 

171. The Codex Valucellianus C. 73. contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the fourteenth century. Its text follows the 
Alexandrine recension. 

172. The Codex Valuceluanus F. 90., of the twelfth 
centurvy according to Birch and Griesbach, contains the 
Gospels ; but Scholz states that it now contains only the 
Pentateuch, with which the Gospels were formerly bound. 
It is not known where the Gospels are now to be found. 

173. The Codex Vaticanus 1983. (formerly S. Basilii 
22.), written, according to Scholz, in the thirteenth century, 
for the use of some church in Asia Minor, contains the Gos- 
pels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. It is defec- 
tive in John xiii. 1. — ^xxi. 25., and almost every where agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

174. The Codex Vaticanus 2002. (formeriy S.JBasU. 41.) 
was written in the year 1063, and contains the Gospels. I^ 
is defective in Matu i. 1. — ii. 1. and John i. 1 — 27. and viiu 
47. — ^xxL 25. 

175. The Codex Vaticanus 2020. (formerly S.BasiL 119.),. 
of the twelfth century, contains the New Testament, wiUk 
scholia on the Acts. It is defective in Matt. L l«^v..U.. 
Some various readings have been added in the margin* It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, but itfirequentl v 
has Alexandrine readings. 

• The Codices Barberiniani derive their name from the Ubruy foaodod 
in the Barberini Palace at Rome, by Uie cardinal Frapci* Btrtftdni \m 
the sereuteeoth century. 
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176. Tlie Codex VAncAifus 2113. (formerly S. Basil. 
153.), of the tiiirteenth century, contains the Gospels, accom- 
modated to ecclesiastical use. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 10. 
—X. 13. and John i. 1—29. 

177. The CoDKX Vaticanus, formerly Basil. 163., con- 
tains the Gospels, written in the elerenth century. It is 
imperfect in John i. 1—29. 

178. The Codex Anoelicus A. 1. 6., in the library of the 
monasteryof the Aufi^stinians at Rome, contains the Gospels 
with the Eusebian canons, written in the twelfth century : it 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and is imperfect in 
John xxi. 17. to the end. 

179. The Codex Anoelicus A. 4. 11. contains the Gospels, 
with the Eusebian canons, written on yelhim, in the twelfth 
century. Some leaves have been added, by a later hand, on 
paper, in which the chasms occurring in it have been sup- 
plied. This manuscript is accoram^ated to ecclesiastical 
use, and mostly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

180. The manuscript in the library of the College of the 
Propaganda at Rome, formerly Borgiae 2., contains the Gos- 
pds, written in the eleventh century, to which are added the 
Acts, Epistles, Apocdiypse, and some apocryphal books 
which bear the date of the year 1284. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

181. The manuscript belonging to Francis Cardinal de 
Zelada contains the Gospels, with scholia, written in the 
eleventh century. Its text follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

182. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 11., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels. The Constantinopolitan re- 
cension is followed by all the Codices Lauren tiani, No. 
182—198. 

183. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 14., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Grospels, with figures, Eusebian canons, 
and ^axaria. 

184. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

185. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 16., written by one 
Basilius in the twelfth century, contains the Gospels with 
prologues and synaxaria. 

186. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 18., written in the 
twelfth century by Leontius a calligrapher, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons, prologues, and commen- 
taries. 

187. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 23., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Grospels, with figures and paintings. 

188. The Codex Laurentianus Vl. 25., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. 

189. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 27., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and synaxaria. 

190. The 'Codex Laurentianus VI. 28., written in the 
month of July, 1385, contains the Gospels. 

191. The Codex Laurentianus VL 29., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

192. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 30., also of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

193. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 32., written in the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons and figures. It has been adapted to ecclesiastical use. 

194. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 33., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with a figure of St. John the 
apostle, and with commentaries. 

195. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 34., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues, commentaries, 
and syiuixaria. 

196. The Codex Laurentianus Vlll. 12., of the twelfth 
century, contains Ae Gospels, written in red letters, wi^ a 
^atena and figures. 

197. The Codex Laurentianus VIII. 14., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Epistles of St. James, and fragments 
of the Gospels of St Matthew and St. Mark, with commen- 
taries. 

198. The Codex Laurentianus 266., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. 

199. The Codex 5., formerly belonging to the monks of 
the Benedictine order of Santa Mana, contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the twelfth century, with figures, Eusebian 
canons, scholia, and iambic verses. It agrees with the ma- 
nuscripts of the Constantinopolitan family. Dr. Birch col- 
lated this manuscript, and also those numbered 200^—202. 
904—208. 311-^14. 

200 The C« DEX 6., fon lerly belonging to the same monks, 



of the tenA century, contains the Gospels, widi Ae EuMbian 
canons, prologues, fragments of an oration against the Arians 
by Gregory the TTieologian, and synaxaria. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

201. The Codex 701., formerly belonging to the friar*- 
preachers of Saint Mark, was wntten in the year 1359. It 
contains the New Testament, and, according to Dr. Schols, 
it is undoubtedly the same manuscript from which Wetstein 

3 noted some various reading out of Lamy's treatise De Eru^ 
itione ^postohrum, and which he number^ 107., referrinjf 
it to the fourteenth century. 

202. The Codex 705., formerly belonging to the friars- 
preachers of Saint Mark, contains the Gospeli, with synaxa 
ria, written in the twelfth century. 

203. The Codex 707., formerly belonging to the friarB* 
preachers of Saint Mark, of the fifteen century, contains thf 
New Testament written in modem Greek. Dr. Scholz stater 
that he does not know where the MSS. Nos. 199 — ^203. an 
at present to be found. 

204. The Codex Bononiensis 640., belonging to the canons 
regular, contains the Gospels, Acts, and EpisUes, written ie 
the eleventh century. 

205. The Codex Venetus 5. (in the library of Saint Marfc 
at Venice) formerly belonged to Cardinal Bessarion. It con- 
tains the Old and New Testaments, written in the fifterntfc 
century, and it is allied to the manuscripts of die Alexandrine 
family. 

206. The Codex Venetus 6., written partly on vellum and 
partly on paper, contains the whole of the New Testament^ 
written in th6 fifteenth century. 

207. The Codex Venetus 8., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect in th^ 
beginning of Saint Matthew. 

208. The Codex Venbtianus 9.. of the tendi century, 
contains the Grospels, with the Eusebian canons. Its text is 
allied to that of tne MSS. of the Alexandrine recension. 

209. The Codex Venetianus 10., of the fifteenth centuiy, 
contains the New Testament, in the following order, vix. the 
Acts of the Apostles, Catholic Epistles, the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, Gospels, and Apocalypse, with prolegomena. In the 
Gospels, tne text follows the Alexandrine recension ; and in 
the Acts and Epistles it chiefiy agrees with the Constantino- 
politan family. This manuscript was collated throucfhoat by 
Birch and Engelbreth : its readings will be fouim in Dr. 
Schulz's third edition of Griesbach^s Revision of the Greek 
Testament, and also in Dr. Scholz^s critical edition. 

210. The Codex Venetianus 27., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. 

211. The Codex Venetianus 539., of ^e eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with an Arabic version. There * 
are chasms in the beginning of Saint Matthew and Saint John. 

212. 213. The Codices Venetiani 640. and 642., of the 
eleventh century, contain the Gospels. 

214. The Codex Venetianus 543., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with sjnaxaria. It appears to 
agree with the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

215. The Codex Venetianus 544., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with commentaries from the writ- 
ings of the fathers, to which are prefixed the canons of Bose- 
bius and his epistle to Carpianus. It was collated on Matt, 
xxiv., Mark iv., Luke iv.', and John v. Its text for the moet 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

216. The Codex Canonici, brought from Corcyra into the 
library of Saint Mark at Venice, contains the Grospels. Its 
date is not specified by Scholz. 

217. The Codex 111. in Class I. of Saint Mark's library, 
written in the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It was col- 
lated for the same portions of the Gospels as No. 215. Its 
text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

218. The Codex Cssareo-Vindobonensis 23. (Lambecii 
1.) was brought by Busbeck from Constantinople. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and contains tne Old and 
New Testament. Birch examined this manuscript only in 
those places where manuscripts usually depart from the rt- 
ceivea text. It is imperfect in Rev. xii. 5.— xiv. 8. xv. 7.^— 
xvii. 2. xviii. 10. — ^xix. 15. and xx. 8. to the end. Dr. 1 res- 
chow, by whom this manuscript has been minutely described, 
states that it was i^-ritten by four different hands. From this 
manuscript Prof. Alter printed his edition of the Greek Tea 
tament* which appearea at Vienna in 1786-87, in two volf 
8vo. He has deviated from it only where the copyist hat 
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eommitted manifest errata, which he has corrected from Ro- 
bert Stephens's edition of 1546. The text of this mannscript 
fieqnendy agrees with the MSS. of the Alexandrine femily, 
(rat for t&e most part with those of the Constantinopolitan 
lecension. 

219. The CoMcx Cssareo-Vindobonsicsis 321. (Lamhecii 
32. \ of the thirteenth centnry, contains the Gospels, with 
proiogpes. It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
reoensicHD, and was collated by Alter. 

220. Tiie Codex Cjcsaiico-Vindobonensis 337. (Lamhecii 
33.) contains the Gospels, written in very small characters in 
the foorteenth centniy. Its text for the most part aoprees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was also collated 
by Alter. 

221. The Codex CicsAiiBo-ViNDOBONENSis CXVIL 29. 

(Lamhecii 38.) contains the four Gospels, wri'.ten in the 

eleventh centnry, with Chrysostom's commentariec on St. 

Matthew and St. John, with the commentary of "Victor on St 

Mrak, and of T^tus of Bostra on St. Luke. It is defective in 

MatL i. 1 — 1 1. As the transcriber of this manuscript seems 

rather to have designed the writing of a commentary than a 

correct text, it is difficult to refer it to any recension, from the 

Kbertrlie has taken of making arbitrary additions to or omis- 

skns'iB the text. 

S3. The OoDEX Cj^SAREO-YiNDOBoifEifsis (Ncssel. 180. 
Lm^ec 39.), of the fourteenth century, contains sections of 
de Gmipels, with commentaries. It is imperfect both at the 
tegianing and end ; and for the most part agrees widi the 
CoBstantmopolitan recension. 

223. The Codex C^BSAREo-ViifDOBONENsis 301 (Lamhec. 
4^), of the fourteenth century, contains fragments of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St Luke, and St. John, with a 
catena. Scholz states it to be of little value in a critical 
paint of view : it was collated by Alter. 

2^. The CoDBX C.A8ARKU8 B. in KoUarins's Catalogue, 
ad 30. in Forlosia's Auctarium, came from Naples to Vienna. 
H eoBtams the Gospel of St. Matthew, the text of which 
^ttcAy tffreee with tnat of the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it w» e&ted by Alter. 

2SS. The Codex C^bsareus 9. of KoUarius and 31. of For- 
lons, eoBtuns the Gospels, with synaxaria. It exhibits a 
ated text, agreeing partly with the Constantinopolitan re- 
eeoooii, and oartly with the Alexandrine recension. It was 
eoflated br Aiter, and was written in the year 1192. 

336. The Codex Esgurialensis ;t I^* H., of the eleventh 
CBBtorj, contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
Epistles, with figures : it exhibits a mixed text, and has been 
eorreeted by some one after a copy of later date. This and 
tbe seven following manuscripts (227—233.) were collated 
in seiectpessages by Dr. Molaenhawer. 

227. llie C^>EX EscDRiALEifsis ^ III. 15., of the thirteenth 
fieatiny, contains the Gospels, with figures: some of its 
teaves have been misplaced by the bookbinder. It agrees 
vhh the Constantinopolitan family. 

228. The Codex Escurialensis x ^^- ^2. contains the 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, with the 
Essebian canons, written in the fourteenth century. 

229. The Codex Escdrialensis x IV. 21., wntten in the 

El 140 by Basilius Arr)rropylus, a notary: it contains the 
els, with a figure of Saint Mark, and is imperfect in 
: xvi. 15—20. and John i. 1 — 11. Many alterations of 
Ibe ancient writing (which are evidently of^the fourteenth 
eoun^) are written partly in the text ana partly in the mar- 
db; but nearly half the readings and notes in the margin 
isfe perished through the carelessness of the bookbinder. 
its toEl agrees parUy with the Alexandrine and partly with 
te Constantinopolitan recension. 

83A. The Codex Escurialensis i^ III. 5., written in 1014, 
csBttMas the Gospels, with synaxaria. Its text agrees partly 
with the Alexandrine and partly with the Constantinopolitan 
reoeoston. 

331. The Codex Escurialensis <^ III. 6., of the twelfth 
ooitiiTy, contains the Gospels, with scholia, figures, and 
synaxaria. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

232. The Codex Escurialensis^ III. 7., of the thirteenth 
eeotmy, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It agrees 
widi the Constantinopolitan recension. 

S33. The Codex Escurialensis » II. 8. contains the Gros- 
prts, wilJh a catena, written in the twelfth century. It agrees 
wbb tiie C<Histantinopolitan recension. 

834. The Codex Uavkiensis 1. m the Royal library at 
Copeahagen was written in 1278, and contains the Acts of 
tlia AposSes, the Epistles of St. Paul, the catholic Epistles, 
VOL.L 21 



and the Gospels, with S3maxaria« The text of the Gospels 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

235. TTie Codex Havniensis 2. was written in 1314, and 
contains the Gospels adapted to ecclesiastical use. It ap- 
pears chiefly to agpree with the Alexandrine recension. 

236. The readings of a manuscript which are written in 
the margin of Dr. Mill's edition of the New Testament, 
written partly by himself and partly by Heame, the editor 
of the Codex Laudianus. It is not known from what manu- 
script these readings were derived, Griesbach has given a 
copious extract of their various readings in his Symbols 
Critic«, vol. i. pp. 247 — 304. 

237. The Cod£X S. Synodi 42. iVi the library of the Holy 
Synod at Moscow ([d. of Matthaei*s notation), contains the 
Gospel, with scholia and figures, written in the tenth cen- 
tury. It agrees for the most part with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238. The Codex S. Synodi 48. (e. of Malthaei), of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with commentaries and a catena. It agrees for the most part 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

239. The Codex S. Synodi 47. (g. of Matthaei) contains 
Maik xvi. 2 — 8., Luke, and John i. 1. — ^xxi. 23., with com- 
mentaries. It agrees almost always with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

240. The Codex S. Synodi 49., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the commentaiy of Eulhymius 
Zigabenus. It is defective in Mark viii. 12 — 34. xiv. 17 — 
54., and Luke xv. 32. — ^xvi. 8. It follows the Constantino- 
politan family. 

241. The Codex Dresdensis formerly belonged to Mat- 
thaei, who has noted it by the letter k in his edition of the 
New Testament. It is very beautifully and carefully \mtten 
in the eleventh century, and contains the New Testament, 
with synaxaria. It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242. The Codex S. Synodi 380. (1. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with figures, 
the Eusebian canons, paintings, and prologues, besides 
psalms and odes. It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

243. The Codex Bibuotheca Typograph. Synodi 13. 
(m. of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, contains 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, with the com- 
mentary of Theophylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244. The Codex Bibliothec^ Typograph. Synodi 1. 
(n. of Matthaei), contains the Gospels, with figures, and the 
commentaries of Euthyinius Zigabenus. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

245. The Codex Synod. 265. (o. of Matthaei), written in 
1199, contains the Gospels, and follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246. The Codex Synod. 261. (p. of Matthaei), of the 
fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is defective in 
Matt. xii. 41. — xiii. 55., and in John xvii. 24. — xviii. 20, 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and has some 
various readings in the margin. 

247. The Codex Synod. 373. (q. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

248. The Codex Synod. 264. (r. of Matthaei), written in 
1275, contains the Gospels, and for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

249. The Codex Synod. 94. (s. of Matthaei), written in 
the eleventh century, contains tlie Gospel of St. John, with 
a catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

250. The Codkx Synod, (not numbered), preserved in a 
small wooden box (v. of Matthaei), contains John vii. 39. to 
the end of that Gospel, written in cursive Greek characters 
in the thirteenth century. 

251. The Codex Bibliothec^ Tabularii Moscuensis 
(x. of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels with the Eusebian canons and figures: it contains a 
mixed text, from both families of manuscripts. 

252. The Codex Dresdensis formerly belonged to Mat- 
thaei, who has noted it with the letter z. : it is ofthe eleventh 
centnry, and contains the Gospels. This manuscript has 
corrections and double readings, which have been added by 
the same hand from another manuscript. Its text, for the 
most part, agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recen 
sioii. 
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253. The Codbx of Nicephorus, Archbishop of Cherson 
(10. of Matthaei), of the elevenlh century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with scholia. It has many readings in common with 
the Constantinopolitan family, out more which agree with 
the Alexandrine recension. 

254. The Codex Matthaeii of the eleventh century (11. 
of Matthaei), contains the Gospels of Saint Luke and Saint 
John with figures and scholia. Its text for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

255. The Codex Synod. 139. (12. of Matthaei), of the 
thirteenth century, contains commentaries extracted from 
Chrysostom and others on the Gospels, with fragments of 
the sacred text, which for the most part follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

256. The Codex Bibliothecje Typooraph. 3. (14. of 
Matthaei^, of the ninth century, contains scholia on Mark 
and Luke, together with fragments of the sacred text, which 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

257. Tlie Codex Biblioth. Synod. 120. (15. of Matthaei} 
contains fragments of John i. and xx., written in capital 
letters in the eighth century, with scholia. Its text mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

258. The Codex Dresdensis (17. of Matthaei), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gospels incorrectly written 
by an illiterate scribe, together with figures. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

259. The Codex S. Synodi 45. (a. of Matthaei) contains 
the Gospels written in the eleventh century, with synaxaria, 
the Eusebian canons, and commentaries. Its text for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine family. 

The preceding manuscripts, Nos. 236^-259., were collated 
and described by Matthaei. Dr. Scholz, however, has omit- 
ted those which he has marked a', fl^ >', /, ^, ^ li, y, x', jx', 
*^9 i\ f'j 1* 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. and 9., because they appear to 
contain only some woiks of Chrysostom. 

iii. ManutcripU contaimng- the J^erm Tettament and the 
Gotpelt, 'whichf for the Jirtt timet '»ere collated by Dr. 
Scholx. 

260. The Codex Regius 51. formerly 2243. (in the royal 
library at Paris), i contains the four uospels, with figures, 
correctly written in the twelfth century. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. The greater part of this 
manuscript was collated. 

261. The Codex Reoius 52. is written on vellum in ^e 
twelfth century; but the beginning, comprising Matt. i. 1^- 
11., has been supplied on paper oy some one in the four- 
teenth century. Tt contains the Gospels adapt^ to ecclesi- 
astical use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and is imperfect from Luke xxiv. 39. to the end of ^at 
Gospel. It was collated by Scholz on Matt. xi. — ^xiii., 
Mark v. — ^vii., Luke i. — v., and John v. — ^viii. 

262. The Codex Reoius 53.^ of the tenth century, con- 
tains ^e Gospels, with synaxana and the Eusebian canons. 
It chiefly anees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated throughout. 

263. The Code! Regius 61., formerly 2251. and also 
2864 I was written in the twelfth century, and probably in 
Asia Minor. It contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, with figures. It has only the beginning 
of the Eusebian canons, but the numbers oi the Ammonian 
sections are written in the margin. In the Gospels this 
manuscript follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was collated on Matt. viii. — ^xiv., Mark i. — iv., and John 
ii. — ^v. 

264. The Codex Regius 65. (formerly 2862.J was written 
in the thirteenUi century, and (it should seem from the form 
of die letters) in Egypt. It contains the Gospels, and was 
collated by Sncholz on Matt xviii. — ^xxiv. Mark iii. — v. and 
John iv. — ^viii. ; in other passages he only cursorily examined 
this manuscript, the text of which is mixed. 

265. The Codex Reoius 66. (formerly 2858.), of the tenth 
century, contains the Gospels, the text of which is composed 
of the Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine families. The 
followinff portions were collated ; viz. the whole Gospel of 
St. Matthew, Marjk i — ^v., Luke xxii.— xxiv., and John v. 
—viii. The remainder was cursorily examined. 

, 266. The Codex Regius 67. (formeriy 877. and 2863.), 
of the tenth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria ; 

•The Codices Recil, In the royal librarr at Paris, are copioualy de- 
Mitt»ed by SoboU in bis Btblieche fUtiiche Reiftae, pp. l--<a 



it follows the ConstantiBopolitan rooension. It was collalec 
on Matt. i. — ^xi., Mark ii. — v., and John v.^ — ix. TTie »• 
mainder was cursorily examined. 

267. The Codex Regius 69. (formerly 3012., ColbertinQf 
4631.) contains the Gospels, written in the tenth oentoiy, 
and adapted to ecclesiastical use. It is imperfect in Matt 
i. 1 — 8., Mark L 1 — ^7., Luke i. 1 — 8. xxiv. 50., and John 
i. 12. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and wis 
collated on. Matt. ii. — ^x. and John vii. viii. The remainder 
was cursorily examined. 

268. The Codex Regius 73. (formeriy 531»., afterwards 
2859.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with 
the E usebian canons, synaxaria, and figures. It was collated 
on Matt xxvi., Mark i. — iv., and John iv. — ^viii., and it M 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

269. The Codex Regius 74. (formeriy 171., and aftaw 
wards 1042. and 2858.), of the eleventh century, contaias 
the Gospels, with pictures. The Gospel of St Matthew 
was collated, and also Mark i. — ^iv. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

270. The Codex Regius 75. (formerly 2868.), of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also 
has many Egyptian readings. Most of this manuscript wa* 
collated by Scholz. 

271. The Codex Regius 75*., of the twelfth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and ngurea. 
In Matthew, Luke, and John, it almost entirely follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension ; but in Mark it has a mixed 
text The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

272. The Codex Regius 76. (formeriy 2865.) contains 
the Gospels, written in the eleventn century. It foUows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated on Matt vi. 
— ^xi., Mark i. — ^iii., John v. — ^viii. The remainder was 
cursorily examined. 

273. The Codex Regius 79. (formerly 4480., Colbertinns 
3012.) was written, partly on vellum m the twelfth, and 
partly on cotton paper in the fourteenth century. It contains 
the Gospels, with an epitome of the evangelical annals, a 
scholium on Luke vi., the Eusebian canons, ti^e commenta- 
ries of Severianus on Luke vii. 37., a table of the parables 
contained in the Gospels, and a fragment of a synaxarion. 
The text chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has some Alexandrine readings. This manuscipt was 
collated in select passages. 

274. The Codex Regius 79»., very elegantly and correctly 
written on vellum in the tenth century, contains the Gospels, 
widi figures, synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons, it is 
imperfect in Mark i. 1—17., Johni. 1—20., Mark vi. 21—54. 
and John iii. 18.— iv. 1., vii. 23 — 42., ix. 10—27., and 
xviii. 12 — ^29., which passages have been supplied on paper 
by a later hand. It mostly agrees with the Constantiiiopo- 
litan fiimily. 

275. The Codex Regius 80. (formerly 538, and 2a42».) 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, prologues, 
and a portion of a synaxarion, written in the eleventh century. 
Scholz collated it for the Gospel of St Matthew, and on Mark 
i. ii. and John iii. — ^viii. llie remainder was cursorily ex- 
amined : it agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

276. The Codex Regius 81., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was col- 
lated for the Gospel of St Matthew, and on Mark i. — ^vi., 
Luke iv. and xxii., and John v. and viii. 

277. The Codex Regius 81. A., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
Some passages, which had been omitted, have been supplied 
by a later hand. Its text mostly follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. The chief part of this manuscript was 
collated by Scholz. 

278. The Codex Regius 82. (formerly 3012.) contain* 
the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synax 
aria, w^tten in the twelflh century. From some Armenian 
inscriptions. Dr. Scholz conjectures that it was onginally 
executed in Asia Minor, whence it migrated to an Amneniaii 
monastery. Matt xiii. 43. — xvii. 5. have been supplied bf 
a later hand. Its text follows the Constantinopolitan fami 
ly : it was collated in select passages. 

279. The Codex Regius 86. (formerly 2860., Colbertinus 
6051.J was presented to Louis XIV. in the year 1686, by 
Joseph Georgirene, Archbishop of Samos. It was written in 
the twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, with the Eu 
sebian canons, synaxaria, and figures. It follows the Con 
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Btantinopolifan receusioD, and was collated in select pas- 

§90. The Codex Regius 87., of the twelfth century, con- 
tuns the Gospels, with a portion of a synaxarion, and pro- 
.oeaea^ It is imperfect in Mark viii. 3.— xv. 36. ; and was 
foliated on Matt. vi. — xii., Mark i.— v., Luke iv. v., and 
John iv^^yiii. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
281. The Codex Regius 88. ^formerly 2860., Colbertinus 
4766.J contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth century, 
with ngur^ and the Eusebian canons. It follows tho Con- 
itantinopolitan family. This manuscript is imperfect in 
Matt- xxviiL 11. to the end, and Luke i. 1. — ix. It was col- 
lated on Matt. vii. — x., Mark i.— v., and John vi.— viii. 

389. TTie Codex Regius 90. (formerly 2860. ■ , Colbertinua 
6045.), written in the year 1176, contains the Gospels, which 
for the most part agree with the Constantinopolitan family. 
It was collated in select passages. 

883. TTie Codex Regius 92. (formerly 3012., Colbertinus 
4744.), of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. Tho 
text foUows the C onstantinopolitan family. This manuscript 
was coQated in select passages. 

3&4. The CoDBX Regius 93. (formerly 2862*.^, of the thir- 
teenth eentory, contains the Uoepels, with the Eusebian 
caoBSf figures, and synaxaria. The chief part of this manu- 
senpt Tis collated. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, 
m The CoDBX Regius 95. (formerly 2835*.), written in 
the fimrteenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, 
ad fellows the Constantinopolitan family. The grreater 
pirt <^ it was collated. 

S86. The Codex Regius 96. (formerly 301 1 •• *•, Colberti- 
BOB 4556.), written in the year 1432, contains the Gospels, 
with the paschal canon from 1432 to 1502. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select pan- 

287. The Codex Regius 98. (formerly J^^^-' Colbertinns 
4916.), contains the Gospels, written in the fifteenth century. 
U terees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
lated in vlect passages. 

388, The Codex Regius 99. (formerly 2861 ■ ., Colbertfnus 
4685.) contains Saint Luke's Gospel, written in the sixteenth 
reotzny. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
iris eoQaied, in select passages. 

399. The Codex Regius 100. A., dated February 15, 1625, 
by one Luke, who calls himself ct^Arrw, a chief priest^ 
raiehbishop 11, contains the Gospels, which agree with the 
Coostantinopolitan family. It was collated in select pas- 
saffes. 

290. The Codex Regius 108» , of the thirteenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It was collated m 
•dect passages, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

291. The Codex Regius 113. (formerly 2868«., Colberti- 
BQS 6162.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with 
synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

292. The Codex Regius 114., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It is im- 
perfect in Matt. i. 1. — ^rii. 14., and in John xix. 14. to the 
end. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
collated in select passages. 

293. The Codex Regius 117., written in November, 1373, 
costains the Gospels, with figures and synaxaria ; and fol- 
lovs the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated on 
^latt. T. — X., Mark ii. — ^ri., Luke ii., and John v. — viii. 

»4. The Codex Regius 118. (formerly Colbertinus 6629.), 
of te llurteenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures. 
It fe&nrs the Constantuopolitan recension, and is imperfect 
to Ifact i. 18. to xii. 25. This manuscript was presented to 
Losis XTV. by Joseph Georgirene, Archbishop of Samoa. 
It was collated in select passages. 

295. The Codex Regius 120. (formerly 3426.), of the thir> 
t^nth century, contains the Gospels : it agrees with the Con- 
staotiDopolitan recension, and is imperfect in Matt i. 1.— xi. 
It was collat^ in select passages. 

896. The Codex Regius 123., of the sixteenth century, 
oootains the Gospels. It a^rrees with the ConstanUiopolitan 
leminon, and was collated in select passages. 

SS7. The Codex Regius 140. a., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with figures and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in 



298. The Codex Reg^s 175*., formerly belonged to the 
pnbhe library of the Jesuits at Lyons. It was wntten in the 
twfllftti eentury, and contains the Gosoels, with figuro^ and 



synaxaria. It agrees wiA the Constat tinopolitan recension, 
and was collated in select passages. 

299. The Codex Regius 177r(formerly 2242.) was written 
in the eleventh century, and Dr. Schofz conjectures, from 
some scholia, by a follower of Theodore of Mopsueste. It 
contains the Gospels, with prologues, the Eusebian canons, 
figures, scholia, and fragments of vanous writers, concerning 
some particular passages. The text for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family; but in the GospcTs of 
Saint Mark and Saint Luke there are many peculiar read- 
ings, as well as reading which commonly occur in manu- 
scripts of the Alexandrine recension. The whole of this 
manuscript was collated. 

300. The Codex Regius 186. (formerly 760., also 1882.), 
of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, collated with ancient copies from Jerusalem, 
deposited on the holy mountain [Athop > j ; together with the 
Eusebian canons, synaxaria, a catena, additional observa 
tions on some select passageSj and Theophylact's commenta- 
ries written in the outer margin by a later hand. The text 
follows both the Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan re- 
censions. It has a few peculiar readings. The whole of 
this manuscript was collated. 

301. The Codex Regius 187. (fbrmerly 537. also 1879.), 
of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with a catena 
from the writings of the fethers. It for the most part follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has not a few 
readings peculiar to the Alexandrine family. This manu- 
script was collated throughout. 

302. The Codex Regius 193. (formerly 1893.), of the 
sixteenth century, contains a fragment of Saint Matthew and 
Saint Luke, with a commentary. It follows the Constanti- 
noDolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

303. The Codex Regius 194. A. contains John i. — iv., 
of the eleventh century, with Theophylact's commentary on 
the Gospels, and iambic verses on Matthew and Mark, writ- 
ten on cotton paper in 1255. The text follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. Select passages of this manuscript 
were collated. 

of the thirteenth century, 
contain the Gospels of 

804. The CoDK Rboius 194. J jj*""*^ "" bK„]^- 

pension, and were collated 
Lin select passages. 

306. The Codex Regius 197., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Crospels of Matthew and John, with the commen- 
taries of Theophylact. The text is allied to ^at of the Con« 
stantinopolitan recension. 

307. The Codex Regius 199., of the eleventh eentury, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com* 
mentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in telectpassages. 

308. The Codex Regius 200., of the twelflh century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com* 
mentary. It is imperfect, follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

309. The Codex Regius 201., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the com- 
mentary of Chrvsostom; of Luke, with that of Titus of 
Bostra ; and of Mark, with that of Victor. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

310. The Codex Regius 202., of the eleventh century, 
contains Matthew, with a catena : it agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

311. The Codex Regius 203., of the twelfth century, 
also contains Matthew, with a catena; it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated jA select 
passages. 

312. The Codex Regius 206., written in 1308, contains 
Mark, with the conmientary of victor. It belongs to the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pa^ 
sages. 

313. The Codex Regius 208. (formerly 2440.), of the 
fourteenth century, contains Luke, with a catena, which is 
dififerent from that published by Corderius. It is imperfect; 
agrees with the Ct)nstantinopolilan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

314. The Codex Keoius 209. (formeriy 247. and 2441.V 
of the twelfth century, contains the Gospel of John, with 
a commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan fa 
mily, and was collated in select passages. 
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316. The Codex Regius 210. (formerly 24423., Colberd- 
nus 608.), of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospel of 
St. John, with a commentary by an unknown author. It is 
imperfect in xiv. 25. — xv. 16. xxi. 22 — ^25.; affrees with 
the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select 
passages. 

316. The Codex Regius 211., which was brought from 
Constantinople, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was written in the twelfth century, and contains 
the Gospels of Luke and John, with commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect, and was collated in select passages. 

317. The CoDEX Regius (formerly Medicaeus 1887.), of 
the twelfth century, contains John x. 9. — xxi. 25., with a 
catena differing from that published by Corderius. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

318. The Codex Regius 213., of the fourteenth century, 
contains John vii. 1. — xxi. 25., with a commentary. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

319. The Codex Regius 231., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It is imperfect, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript was collated iji select passages. 

320. The Codex Regius 232., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospel of Luke, with a commentary. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was coUat^ in 
select passages. 

321. The Codex Regius 303., of the thirteenth century, 
eontains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select nassages. 

322. The Codex Regius 315., of the nfteenth century, 
eontains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

323. The Codex Regius 118*., of the fifteenth century, 
contains Matt. vi. vii. and also the tales of Kalila and Dimna 
translated from the Arabic into Greek. The text of St. 
Matthew agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

324. The Codex Regius 376. (formerly Mazarinianus), 
of the thirteenth century, on vellum, contains readings from 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, sections 
from the Gospels narrating the passion of our Lord ; and 
the Eusebian canons. Gospels, S3rnaxaria (on cotton paper), 
and a catalogue of emperors from Constantino to Manuel 
Porphyrogennetus. In the Gospels the text almost always 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. The chief 
part of this manuscript was collated. 

825. The Codex Regius 377. (formerly 3011.), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gospels. The text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated in 
select passages. 

326. The Codex Regius 378., of the fourteenth century, 
contains an exposition, in the form of homilies, on one or 
more verses ot some sections of the Gospels. The text 
almost every where agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

327. The Codex Regius 380., of the fifteenth century, 
eontains the Gospels. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
£imily, and was collated in select passages. 

328. The Codex Regius 381., of the sixteenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collate in select 

sages. 



329. The Codex Coislinianus 19. (formerly 46.), con- 
tains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 



330. The Codex Coislinianus 196., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues. It aerees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

331. The Codex Coislinianus 331. (formerly 41.) of the 
tenth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was ed- 
ited in select passages. 

332. The CTodex Taurinensis XX. b. IV. 20., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with a commentary, 
figures, and prologues. It agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan family, and was collated in select passages. 

S33. The Codex Taurinensis IV. b. 4.,» formerly be- 

*■ Tlie manmcripts In the royal library atTorin (Nos. 332— 3420 are dcscri- 
ktdat length by Joseph PasinI, in his Cataiogtu BUMothecm TauriMntu. 



longed to Arsenius, archbishop of Monembasia. and afier- 
wards to Gabriel, metropolitan of Philadelphui. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and contains Matthew and 
John, with the same catena of Nicetas, which was publiahed 
by Cordier and Poussines. It agrees with the Constantixio- 
politan family, and was collated in select passages. 

334. The Codex Taurinensis 43. b. V. 23., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with prologues, and a commentary. It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was collau d in select passages. 

355. The Codex Taurinensis 44. b. V. 24., of the six- 
teenth century, contains tfie Gospels, with prolo^es. ]i 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan fjinily, and was col 
lated in select passages. 

336. The Codex Taurinensis 101. c. IV. 17., of the six 
teenth century, contains Luke, with a catena. It acrrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in 
select passages. 

337. The Codex Taurinensis 52. b. V. 32., of the twelfth 
century, contains portions of St. Matthew's Gospel, with a 
commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

338. The Codex Taurinensis 335. b. I. 3., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, but 
has some Alexandrine readings. It was collated in select 
passages. 

339. The Codex Taurinensis 302. c. 11. 5., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains {he Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
with prologues, the Eusebian canons, synaxana, uia other 
pieces. It follows the Constantinopolitan rece^on, and 
was collated in select passages. 

340. The Codex Taurinensis 344. b, I. 13., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, many paussages of 
which have been corrected by a later hand. This mano- 
script agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

341. The Codex Taurinensis 350. b. I. 21. was written 
in the year 1296, and contains the Grospels, with a Sjrnaxa- 
rium. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was 
collated in select passages. 

342. The Codex Taurinensis 149. b. 11. 3., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eus^ian 
canons ; it agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

343. The Codex^ Ambrosianus 13. (in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan,)* of the twelfth century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons and figures, adapted to 
ecclesiastical use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated m select passages. 

344. The Codex Ambrosianus 16. contains the Grospels, 
with synaxaria on vellum, written in the twelfth centnrr. 
Luke xiii. 21. — xvi. 23. xxii. 12 — ^23. xxi. 12. and xxiii. 45 
— 50. have been written on paper, in the fourteenth century. 
It is imperfect in John xxi. 12. to the end. This manuscript 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension ; the latter part, 
in particular, with the textus receptus. It was collated in 
select passages. 

345. The Codex Ambrosianus 17., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria, . It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 1 — 11. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

346. The Codex Ambrosianus 23., an incorrectly written 
manuscript of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, the 
text of which agrees with the Alexandrine family. It is 
imperfect in John iii. 6. — vii. 52. The entire manusciipl 
was collated. 

347. The Codex Ambrosianus 35., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, correctly written by Constantinus Chrysographuf, 
contains tlie Gospels, with prologues, fitted to ecclesiastical 
use. It agrees witii the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

348. The Codex Ambrosianus B. 56., Written in 1023, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian 
canons. It agrees very often with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

349. llie Codex Ambrosianijs 61., written in 1322, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

• The manuscripts in the Ambrosian libnury are df wribed at length bj 
Dr. Scholz in his BiblischKritische ReiM,pp. 70--91 
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350. The Codex Ambrosunits B. 63. contains the Gos- 
pels, with figaree and synazaria, written on Tellum in the 
eleventh centoiy. Tlie met four leaves are written on paper 
in the sixteentn centorj. It is imperfect in John xxi. 9. 
to the end. It follows the Alexandrine recension, bat often 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. It was collated 
in aelectpassages. 

351. Tne Codcx Ambrosunus 70. is of the eleventh cen- 
tnj. Latin words, written in the fifteenth century, are 
occasionallj interspersed among the Greek text It mostly 
agrees with the received text, but it also has many peculiar 
leadh&gs. It was collated in select passages. 

352. The Codex Ambrosiakus B. 93., brought from 
Cakbrift in 1607^ contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth 
eeotoiy. It is imperfect in Matt i. I-— 17. Mark i. 1 — 15. 
oi 13. to the end, Luke i. 1 — 1. xxiv. 43. to the end, and 
John L 1 — 10. and xxi. 3. to the end. The feded letters 
kave been restored by a later hand. Indices of lessons, 
wntten in the fourteenth century, have beon added in the 
Dsreim. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 

md basbeen collated in select passages. 

353. The Codex AMBROSiAinis M. 93. of the twelfth cen- 
huj, eostalns the Gospels, with the same commentary as 
Ko. 181. It is imperfect in John xxi. 34, 35., and agrees 
vitfa tbe Constantinopolitan recension, llie greater part of 
diB sonnacnpt was collated. 

J5L T\ie Codex Veretus 29. contains the Cr08]>el of 
Ktfihew with Theophylact*s Commentary, written in the 
eiefoith centory. It was collated on Matthew xxiv., and 
/br die most part agrees with the Alexandrine codices. 

355. The Codex Veketus 541., of the eleventh century, 
contains ^ Gospels, preceded by the Eusebian canons apd 
the E]^Me to Carpianns. It was collated for Matt, xxiv., 
Blaik IT., Loke iv., and John v. It almost always agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

356. The Codex Y enetus 545. contains a catena on St. 
L^> Gospel, written in the sixteenth century, ascribed to 
TUas of Boetra ; but the text of Luke is rarely cited. 

357. The Codex Venetus 28. cont^ns LuKe and John, 
with a catena, written in the eleventh century. Dr. Scholz 
iias gifidi readings from it on Luke i. and John v. Its text 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

358. Hie Codex Mutineiisis 9. (II. A. 9.), of the four- 
teenth centory, contains the Gospels. It agrees with the 
Coestantinopoljtan family, and was collated in Matt vi., 
Mark iv. ▼• x., Luke v., and John v. vii. viii. 

359. The Codex MuriifENSii 242. (MS. III. B. 16.), of 
the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees 
writh the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated on the 
aame chapters as No. 358. 

360. Tiie Codex Pabmensis (formerly De Rossi 1.), in 
tlie fibrary of the Duke of Parma, contains the Gospels, 
written in the eleventh century. It agrees chiefly with the 
Coi»tantinopolitan family, but it has numerous Alexandrine 
raadingiu This and the following manuscript were collated 
by DeRosei and Scholz, 

361. The Codex Pabmensis (formerly De Rossi 2.), of 
tlw thirteaith century, contains the Gospels. It agrees widi 
tiM Constantinopolitan family, but it has numerous Alex- 
SDdrine readings. 

368. The Codex Flobbrtuivs, in the library of Santa 

Maria at Florence, contains the Cospel of Saint Luke, with 

a tilena, of the thirteenth century. This manuscript is cited 

WLumy, in his treatise De ErudUUme Apostoiorum^ p. 239. 

MtSeholz does not know where it now is deposited. 

30. The Codex Flobentuvus Laubentianus YI. 13. 
eoriHBS the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, written in the 
telMB& eentoiT. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, 
mi was collatea in select passages. 

964. The Codex Laubbntianus VI. 24., Dr. Scholz con- 
j from the form of the letters, was written in Seis- 
in the thirteenth century. A few leaves have been 
i at Uie beginning and end, which were written in the 
ftnteenth century. It contains the Go«pels, and agrees 
nitii die Constantinopolitan family. This manuscript was 
•fflated in select passages. 

166. The Codex Laubentianus VI. 36., of the thirteendi 
will J, contuns the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. 
Itanees widi the Constantinopolitan uunily, and was col< 
!»[ IB seleetpassages. 

366* Tlie Oodbx Laubbmtlamus 3607. (formerhr belong- 
iaf[ 10 tbe library of Santa Maria) contains the Gospel m 
SaiDt Matthew, widi a catena. It is imperfect in the neginr 



ning: occasionally, annotations are written in the margin 
by a later hand. 

367. The Codex LAUBSNTiAifus 2708. (also formerly be- 
longing to the same monastery), written m 1332, contains 
thelNew Testament, with prologues and synaxaria. It fol* 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, ana was collated in 
select passages. 

368. The Codex Richabdiakus 84., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospel of Saint John, the Apocalypse, 
and Epistles, together with Plato's Epistle to Dionysius 
incorrectly written. , The text of St. Jonn's Gospel agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan MSS. It was collated in select 
passages. 

369. The Codbx Richabdianus 90., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains Mark vi. 25. — ix. 46. x. 17. xvi. 9., and a 
grammar of the Greek language, together with the Fables 
of Phsdrus. The text of these fragments for the most part 
agrees with the Qonstantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

370. The Codex Richabdianus (K. I. H-)* o^ ^^ ^oui^ 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with Theophylact's 
conmientary. It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 
This manuscript is stated by Scholz to have been described 
by Lamy in his treatise De ErudiHone Jivostohrum^ p. 233* 
et seq. It is not known where it is now deposited. 

371. TTie Codex Vaticanus 1159., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated 
in aelectpassages. 

372. The Codex Vaticahus 1161., very beautifully writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century, contains the Gospds. It is 
imperfect from John iii. 1. to the end. It agrees with the 
Alexandrine family, and was collated in select passages. 

373. TTie Codex Vaticakus 1423. formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Sirlet. It was written in the fifteentn century, and 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. The end of John is 
wanting. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

374. The Codex Vaticanus 1445., written in the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with the commentary of Peter 
of Laddicaea. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

375. The Codex Vaticanus 1533., of the twelfth cen- 
tuiT, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in selectpassages. 

376. The Codex Vaticanus 1539., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels collated with ancient copies at 
Jerusalem. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was also collated in select passages. 

377. TTie Codex Vaticanus 1618., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains Matthew, with a catena, Mark, Luke, and 
JohUj with questions and answers. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

378. The Codex Vaticanus 1658., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains fragments of Saint Matthew's Gospel, with the 
homilies of Chrysostom, and numerous passages from the 
prophets. The text seldom departs from the received text 
it was collated in select passages. 

379. The Codex Vaticanus 1769., of the fifteenth cen- 
tuiT, contains the Gospels, with a perpetual conmientaiT. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in selectpassages. 

380. The CJodex Vaticanus 2139., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It fcd- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

381. TTie Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 20., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospel of Saint Luke, with a 
catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

382. The Codex Vaticanus 2070. (formeriy Basil. 109.), 
correctly written in the thirteenth century, contains frapnents 
of the Gospels, the leaves of which have been greatly mis- 
placed by the carelessness of the bookbinder. Its text 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. The greater part of 
tms manuscript was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

Tare three manuscripts belonging to the Coilege at 

383. J Rome, written in the sixteenth century. Tl ey se- 

384. J verally contain the Gospels with a commaitaiy ; 
385., I follow the Constantinopolitan recension; and were 

Lcollated in select passages. 
386. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 66., of the fiS 
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teeDth centuiT, contains the New Testament with synaxaiia. 
It agrees witn the Constantinopolitan recension. This and 
the following manuscripts, Nos. 387. to 397. inclusive, were 
cdlated by Dr. Scholz m select passages. 

387. The Codcx Vaticano-Ottobonianus 204., of the 
welfth centunr, contains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
ConstantinopoUtan recension. 

388. The Codex Vaticano-Ottoboniahus 212., of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with figures. It ex- 
hibits a mixed text, which often agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension. 

389. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 297., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopohtan recension. 

390. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 381. was writ- 
ten in 1252, and contains the Acts, Epistles, Gospels, and 
\pocalypse, with scholia, synaxaria, and the Eusebian 
canons. It agrees with the Constantinopplitan text 

391. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 432., written in 
the eleventh century, was presented by the abbot Abachus 
Andriani, of mount Athos, to Pope Benedict XIII., who 
commanded it to be deposited in the Vatican Library. It 
contains the Gospels, with prologues and commentaries. It 
is imperfect in Matt i. 1 — 8. Luke i. 1 — 80. and John vii. 
53. — viii. 11., which passages were added in another hand- 
writing in the fifteenth century. It follows the Constantino- 
pohtan recension. 

392. The Codex Barbbrinianus 225., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
lact, to which is prefixed the fragment of St John's Gospel, 
noticed in page 118. $ XXX. under the letter Y. This ma- 
nuscript agrees with we ConstantinopoUtan family. 

393. The Codex Vaixiceluanus E. 22., of the sixteenth 
century, contains the Catholic and PauUse epistles, together 
with the Gospels. It follows the ConstantinopoUtan family. 

394. The Codex Vallicellianus F. 17., written by one 
Michael, a monk, and dated July 14, 1330, contains the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

395. The Codex Casanatensis A. R. V. 33., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures. Corrections 
and readings are written m the margin. It follows the Con- 
stantinopoUtan recension, but has some Alexandrine readings. 

396. The Codex Ghigianus R. IV. 6., of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy, contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt i. I. — 
xxiii. 27., and agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan family. 

397. The Codex Vallicellianus C. 4., of the fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospel of St John, with a catena. It 
agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan family. 

398. The Codex Taurinensis 92. c. IV. 6., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains select passagres of the Gospels, with 
a catena. It was cursorily collated, and agrees with the 
ConstanUnopolitan family. 

399. The Codex Taurinensis 109. c. IV. 29., of the fif- 
teenth century, contains a commentary on the Gospels, but 
the text is not always given. It was cursorily collated, and 
agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan family. 

400. The Codex Berolinensis Bibliothecje (formerly 
Diezii 10.), of the fifteenth century, contains Matt xii. 29. — 
xui. 2., the Acts, and Epistles. It is mutilated, and has 
been damaged both by fire and water. It was described by 
AurisilUus m 1802 ; and was again described and collated by 
G. T. Pappelbaum in 1815. 

401. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 24., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Mark 
vi. 1. — ^xvi. to the end, and John i. 1. — ^xii. 1. It foUows 
the ConstantinopoUtan recension. This and the nine foUow- 
ing manuscripts, to No. 417. inclusive, were collated in se- 
lect passages. 

403. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 28., of the fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prolosues and figures. 
it agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan famihr. 

403. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 29., of the twelfth 
century, contains Matt xii. 23. — ^xix. 12. xxviii., Mark com- 
plete, liUke i. 1 — 5. xxi. 36. to the end, and John i. 1. — 
xviii. 36., with synaxaria. It foUows the ConstantinopoUtan 
Aunily. 

404. A manuscript belonging to the abate Scorn, of Na- 
ples, contains the Gospels, wiui prologues. It was written 
in the eleventh century, and agrees wim the Constantinopo- 
litan famUy. 

405. The Codex Verbtiama BiBuonrHscA, Class i. No* 
10. (formeTly Nanianus 3.), of the eleventh century, contains 



the G^pels, with the Eusebian canons. The leaves hxf 
been so misplaced by the bookbinder that scarcely two oi 
four consecutive pages of the same Gospel are to be found. 
The text of this manuscript for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, but it contains some Alezandrine 
readings.! 

406. The Codex Venetianus, Class I. No. 11. (formerly 
Nanianus 4.), of the eleventh century, contains the Grospels. 
It is imperfect in Mark iv. 41. — ^v. 14. and Luke iii. 16. — 
iv. 4. ; and for the most part agrees with the AlexaDdrine re- 
cension. 

407. The Codex Venetianus, Class I. No. 12. (fcfnoeAr 
Nanianus 5.), of the eleventh century, contains Lake y. 30. 
to the end, and John i. 1.— ix. It chiefly foUows the Cos- 
stanUnopoUtan recension, but has some readings which differ 
from it 

408. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci Bib^othbca^ 
Class I. No. 14., Nanianus 7., formerly belonged to the mo- 
nastery of Saint John, near the Jordan. It is of the twelfth 
century, and contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian caDOos. 
It has some peculiar readings, but for the most part agrees 
with the ConstantinopoUtan recension. 

409. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. IS. 
(formerly Nanianus 8.), of the twelfth century, contains the 
Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the ConstantinopoUtan family, but has some peculiar 
readings. 

410. In the Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class L No. 17. 
(formerly Nanianus 10.), which is written on cotton paper, 
of the fourteenth century, the early pages (which are on vel- 
lum), with the Eusebian canons, are copied from another 
more ancient manuscript of the twelfth century. The rest of 
the manuscript was written by one Joasaph, a monk. In the 
thirteenth century. It contains the Gospels, and agrees with 
the ConstantinopoUtan recension. 

411. The Codex Venetianus Bibuotheca Nahiama II., 
of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. 

412. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 19. 
(formerly Nanianus 12.), written in 1301 by Theodore Ha- 

g'opetritus, a calligrapher, contains the Gospels, with the 
usebian canons and synaxaria. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

413. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 90. 
(formerly Nanianus 13.), at one time belonging to the mo- 
nastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, it was elegantly 
written in 1302 by one Theodore, and contains the Gospels, 
with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantincmolitan family. 

414. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No, 31. 
(formerly Nanianus 14.), written in the fourteenth century, 
by one PhUip, a monk, contains the Gospels, with synaxana. 
It agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan family. 

415. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 22. 
(formeriy Nanianus 15.), written in January, 1356, contains 
the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It agrees with the 
ConstantinopoUtan family. 

416. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 24. 
(fonneriy Nanianus 17.), written in the fourteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1. — ^xxv. 
35., and John xviii. 7. to the end. It agrrees with the Con- 
stantinopoUtan recension. 

417. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 26. 
(formerly Nanianus 18.), of the fourteenth century, contains 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It is impeifsct 
in the beginning and end. It agrees with the Constantino- 
poUtan family. 

418. The Codex Venetianus Bibliothec-« Nanian^k 21 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is imperfect 
at the end. 

419. A manuscript formerly belonging to the monastery 
of Saint Michael at Venice, ot the twelfui century, contains 
tiie Gospels. It is imperfect in John xxi. 7. to the end. 

430. The Codex Af bssangnsis I. of the fourteenth centan^^, 
was written by different copyists. It contains the Gospels, 
with critical notes selected from other manuscripts. It was 
inspected by Dr. Miinter. This manuscript is noted 237. in 
Dr. Schulz's third edition of Griesbach's Greek Testament. 

431. The Codex Svracusanus in the Landolini UbrarVf ol 
the twelfth century, contains the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, with the Eusebian canons and prolegomena: li 

> Select chapters of the H8S. Noe. 406—417. were collated for Scbois oy 
Doctor! Wledpunn and J. O. J. Bram 
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h» a mixed tezt^ and was also inspected by Dr. Mflnter. 
Schvlz has noted it 238. in his edition of Griesbach's Greek 
TntBonent. 

492, The Codex Regius Monacensis 210. (in the rojal 
fibrarj at Manich) was written for ecclesiastical use in the 
eieveath oentnry oy one Joseph, a monk. It contains the 
Gospels, with prolegomena and synaxaria ; but the Gospel 
?f John appears to nave been written by another and later 
hand. It tollo¥FB the ConstantinopoUtan text, but the copyist 
tas transferred into the text a few scholia which were written 
iathe margin ; for instance, in Mark i. 10. rcZ d%o afler mifjui. 
Hub manuscript was collated in select passages by Dr. 
Sehols. 

433. The Codex Monacensis 36., of the fifteenth century, 
oontains the Gospel of Matthew, with the catena of Nicetas. 
It agrees with the Gonstantinopolitan family, and was collated 
nsdeetpassages. 

€84. Tiie Codex Monacensis 83., of the fifteenth century, 
bendes other works, contains the Gospel of Saint Luke, with 
\he eommentarT of 'Htos of Bostra, and of other writers 
cited br him. It follows the Gonstantinopolitan family, and 
TO eoUated in select passages. 

4^ The OoDBX Monacensis 37., of the fifteenth century, 
eoaiaBs the Ooepel of John, with the most copious of all the 
atess of Kicetas which Dr. Scholz has met with. It agrees 
witb tiie Gonstantinopolitan recension, and was coUat^ in 
select passages. 

436. Hie Codex Monacensis 473., of the fourteenth cen- 
Any, coBtains Luke ti. 17. — xi. 26., with the catena of 
Meptas. It anees with the Gonstantinopolitan recension. 

4^. The Codex Monacensis 465., of the twelfth or thir- 
teeatfa centory, contains the Gospels ef Luke and Mark, with 
the eocnmentary of Theophylact. It seldom deviates from 
the leoerred text, and was collated in select passages. 

428. The Codex Monacensis 381., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, eoetaiiis the Gospels, with commentaries and figures. 
Imn ^ sobseription it appears that the Gospel of St. Mat- 
^w ms collated with some ancient manuscripts of Jerusa- 
lem pwa e i f ed on the Holy Mountain (Athos?). From 
actual colblion. Dr. Scholz ascertained that this manuscript 
IS eitber a lianscript of No. 300. (Codex Regius 186.), or of 
the copy whence that was transcribed. Its reading coincide 
fer (be iBost part with those of No. 300. The chief part of 
rt w» collated by Scholz. 

129. The Codex Monacensis 206., of the tenth century, 
costUBS questions with their solutions, taken from Tarious 
interpreters, on the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the 
text, which was written in 979. It further contains Luke i. 
Iw— 41. ^., wi^ a catena. This manuscript seldom departs 
from the received text. It was collated in select passa^s. 

430. The Codex Monacensis 437., of the eleventh cen- 
wy, contains the Gospel of John, with the catena of 
Nicetas. It follows the Gonstantinopolitan recension, and 
VM collated in select passages. 

431 The CoBEX Molshemiensis formerly belonged to 
the C^ege of Jesuits at Meisheira, in Alsace. It was 
written in the twelfth century, and contains the Gospels, 
Ai^and Epistles, with prologues and the Eusebian canons. 
CSoUbagen inserted fifty-two various reading from it in his 
efiliott of the New Testament printed at Maypiice in 1753. 
Dr. Scholz states that he found very few various readinors 
'a to manuscript on the Acts and Epistles, and scarcely 
sif OS the Grospels, so that no judgment can be formed con- 
MBMgits text. 

M. The Codex Monacensis 99., of the sixteenth cen- 
lqt,soBtains (besides other treatises on various subjects^ 
J» Qospel of Mark, with the commentary of Victor ot 
4ntinL It follows the (yonstantinopolitan recension, and 
viisAated in select passages. 

48L The Codex Berolinensis is a quarto manascript, on 
iAb, of the twelfth century, preserved in the Royal 
ttniy at Berlin. It contains the following fragments; 
t^L llatt. i. 1 — ^21. vi. 12—32. and xxii. 6. to the end of 
Ait Qospel ; Mark i. 1—5. 29. ix. 21.— xiii. 12. Luke viii. 
9»to the end of the Gospel; John i. 1.— ix. 21. and xx. 
NLlsihe end of the Gospel. The various readings com- 
^ Im this manuscript were published by M. Pappelbaum, 
jBseon of Berlin, m his description of it; whence they 

bsen inserted by Dr. Dermout in his Collectanea 

CiifM in Novum Testamentatnm,' and by Dr. Schulx 
Ms ambers it 239.) in his third edition of Griesbach's 
mfcTWtament. It has a mixed text 

1 Deniwut, CoUectanM Crkic% p. 23. 



434. The Codex Casareo-Vindobonensis 71. (Lambeci! 
42. formerly 279.), of the fourteenth century, contains the 
Gospel of Luke, with a catalogue. It very seldom deviates 
from the received text. It was collated in select passages. 

435. The Codex Bibuothecje Lugduno-Batavensis, 
Gronovii 131., now in the University library at Leyden, 
contains the Gospels neatly written. It is imperfect in 
Matt. i. 20. — ii. 13. and xxii. 4—19. John x. 14. to the end 
of that Gospel is written by a later hand. Neither Dermout, 
who first collated this manuscript, nor Dr. Scholz, has spe- 
cified ite age. The latter states that its text for the most 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. 

436. The Codex Meeebiannianvs 117. comprises the foui 
Gospels written in the eleventh century. They are arranged 
conformably to the Liturgy of the Greek church. On the 
sale of the Meermann library by auction in 1824 this manu- 
script was purchased by an English bookseller. It is no^ 
known who is the present possessor of it. 

437. TTie Codex JBibuotrecjb Imperialis Petropolitana 
(in the Imperial library at Petersburgh) was written in the 
eleventh century, by Michael Cerularius, formeriy patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

438. The Codex fiS in the British Museum (formerly 
Askew 621.) contains the Gospels, in two volumes, quarto. 
It was written about the eleventh century. 

439. The Codex 6107. in the British Museum (formerly 
Askew 622.) contains the Gospels written in 1159 on mount 
Athos, by the monk Nephon. 

440. The Codex Cantabrioiensis Mm. 6. 9. or 2423. 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. TTie text is com- 
posed from both families. It was collated by Dr. Scholz 
on Matt. vi. ix. x., Mark v. vi., and Luke iv. 

441. The Codex Cantabrioiensis 4 2622. contains the 
Old and New Testaments with notes. 

442. The Codex Gantabrioiensis 4 2537. 2538. contains 
the New Testament. 

443. The Codex Cantabrioiensis, formerly Askew 624., 
contains the Gospels. It was brought from mount Athos. 

444 The Codex Harleianus 5796., in the British Museum, 
contains the New Testament, except the Apocalypse, neatly 
and carefully written in the fifteenth century. After the 
Acts are placed the Catholic Epistles, and then those of 
Saint Paul. A table of lessons is subjoined to the Gospels, 
and there is another at the end of the book. This and the 
five following manuscripts (445—449.^ all agree with the 
Gonstantinopolitan family, and were collated on Mark v. 

445. The Codex Harleianus 5736. was written in 1506, 
as appears from the subscription. This manuscript was 
not known to Griesbach. 

446. The Codex Harleianus 5777., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imnerfect 
in Matt i. 1 — 17., Mark i. 7 — ^9., Xuke i. 1 — 18., and John 
i. 1 — 22. Scholz states, that it is written by a clear but not 
very skilful or learned hand. 

447. The Codex Harlelinus 5784., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 
synaxaria. 

448. The Codex Harleianus 5790. contains the Gospels, 
most beautifully illuminated: it was written, as appears 
from the inscription at the end of the volume, by one John, 
a priest at Rome, and it is dated April 25th, 1478. 

449. The Codex 4^ in the British Museum, which for- 
merly belonged to Caesar de Missy, contains the Gospels, 
clearly and accurately written, probably in the fourteenth 
century. 

450. The Manuscript belonging to the library of the 
grreat monastery of the Greeks at Jerusalem, nunabered 1., 
contains the first three Gospels, with an Arabic version 
neatly written in 1043, to which are prefixed synaxaria and 
the Eusebian canons. It agrees with the Gonstantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

451. Is the manuscript, No. 2., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the twelfth contury, and containing the Gospels; 
which agree with the Gonstantinopolitan iamily, an«* were 
collated in select passages. 

452 — 455. Are manuscripts in the same library, numbered 
3 — 6., all of which were written in the fourteenth century, 
and contain the Gospels. They agree with the Gonstanti- 
nopolitan family, and were also collated in select passages. 

456. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. v., contain- 
ing the Gospels. To the text of Saint Matthew is annexed 
a commentary, neatly written in the thirteenth century It 
was collated in select passages. 
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457. Is a manuscript belonging to the Greek monastery 
of Saint Saba (which is two miles distant from Jerusalem), 
No. 2., written in the thirteenth century. It contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, to which are prefixed synaxaria. 
This and the nine foflowing manuscripts (Nos. 458 — 466.) 
all agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were 
severally collated in select passages. 

458. Is a manuscript belonging to the same library. No. 
3., and contains the Gospels written in 1278. 

459. and 460. Are manuscripts belonging to the same 
library, Nos. 7. and 8., of the twelfth century, and contain 
the Gfospils. 

461. is a manuscript in die same ubrary, No. 9., neatly 
written in ^35, by one Nicholas, a monk, and contains the 
Gospels. 

4o2. and 463. Are manuscripts in the same library, Noe. 
10. and 11., of the fourteenth vcentnry, which contain the 

4d4. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 12., of the 
eleventh century, and contains the Gospels. 

465. Is a manuscript in the same library, No. 19;, of the 
thirteenth century, and contains the Grospels. 

466. Is also a manuscript in the same library, of the thir- 
nenth century : it contains the New Testament. 

467. Is a manuscript belonginjg to the library of a monas- 
tery in the isle of Patmos. It is of the eleventh century, 
ana contains the Gospels ; agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and was collated in select pasi^ges. 

468. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the twelfth 
century. It contains me Gospels with a commentary ; agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collate4 in 
select passa^. 

469. Is a^o a manuscript belonging to the same library, 
of the fourteenth century. It contains the Gospels ; agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan fimiily, and was collated in 
select passages. 

IT. Evangelitteria (or Lettona from the Ootpelt appointed to 
be read in Divine Service) tohich have been collated by 
the Editort of the Greek Tettament (e$pecially by Wet" 
9iein and Orietbach,) who preceded Dr, Scholz, by 
-whom their JSTotation hat been retained,^ 

1. The Codex Regius 278. (formerly Colbertinus 700.) 
is written in uncial letters, in the eighth century : it is imper- 
fect. This evangelisterium was cursorily collated by Wet- 
stein and Scholz: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

2. The Codex Regius 280., formerly Colbertinus 2215., 
of the eighth century, according to Montfaucon and Scholz, 
but Wetstein does not think it earlier than the ninth century. 
It was written in uncial characters. It is imperfect, agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily 
collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

3. The Codex Oxoniensis Wheleri 3., of the tenth cen- 
tury, is in uncial characters. It was collated by Dr. Mill, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

4. The Codex Cantabrigiensis Dd. 8. 49. formerly be- 
longed to Dr. More, bishop of Ely. It was written in the 
tenu century, in uncial characters. Bishop Marsh thinks it 
was brought from the Bast. This evangelisterium was col- 
lated by Dr. Mill. 

5. The Codex Bodleianus 3. was written in the year 995, 
in uncial letters. It was collated by Mill and Wetstein. 

6. The Codex BiSLiOTHECiE LuGDUNO-BATAViE, formerly 
Scaligeri 243., is a Greek-Arabic manuscript, written in 
uncial letters, in the tenth century. Besides an evangeliste- 
rium, it contains lessons from the Acts of the Apostles, 
Epistles, and Psalms. Wetstein states that it has some pe- 
culiar readings, and that it agrees with the Egyptian version. 
Dr. pe^nou^ who is the most recent describer and collator 
df this manuscript, states that he found numerous valuable 
readings which Wetstein had omitted.^ The following are 
the portions of the Gospels which are comprised in this 
manuscript:— Matt. xx. 17—22. 26. — ^xxiv. 28. 35. — ^xxv. 
45. xxvi. 3—14. 17. to the end. Mark xi. 1—11. xiv. 26. 
—XV. 46. xvi. Luke vii. 11—17. ix. 28—35. xix. 25 — 48. 
XX. 27 — 38. xxii. 4.— ^xxiii. 49. 53. — ^xxiv. 35. John i. 9 — 
14. ii. 12—25. V. 19—30. (verses 19. to 29. occur twice.) 
xiL 1.— XX. 31. (xii. 17—19. occur twice.) 

I Those owaoMriptt which are not tpeclfled m being writteii in uncial 
etten are to be undereCood as being written in carsive or ordinarj Greek 
tharaetera. 

« Collectanea Critica in Not. Test p. 16. 



7. The Codex Rkoios 301. (formerly Colbertinus 614.) 
was written by one George, a presbyter of the Greek church, 
in 1205. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholx, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

8. The Codex Rkoius 312. (tormeriy Colbertinus 648.) 
was written in the fourteenth century by one Cosmas, a 
monk. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholx, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

9. The CoDxx Regius 307. (Colbertinus 681.), of the 
thirteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholm. 
Wetstein states that this manuscript and No. 10. are hiA 
imperfect. 

10. The Codex Regius 287. (Colbertinus 721.), of the 
eleventh century, agrees witii the Constantinopolitan leeeo- 
sion, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Schds. 

11. The Codex Regius 309. ([Colbertinus 1265.), of the 
thirteenth century, is imperfect in the beginning and end. 
It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and ^holz, aad 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

12. The Codex Regius 310. (Colbertinus 824.), of the 
thirteenth century, appears to have been written for the use 
of the church of* Constantinople. It is imperfect in the be- 
ginning and end, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scbol*. 

13. The Codex Coisliniajojs 31. is substituted by Dr. 
Scholz for the Colbertinus 1241., which Wetstein (and after 
him Griesbach) had numbered 13., because that maiHii^cript, 
which is now ttie Codex Regius 1982., does noi contain an 
evangelisterium. The Codex Coislinianus 31. is very neatly 
written in gold uncial characters, as far as the seventh leai; 
Uience to tiie twenty-eecond it is written with venniUoii ; 
and the rest of the manuscript is written with ink, and otha- 
mented with figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and was collated by Scholz. 

14. The Codex Regius 315. (Colbertinus 1382.)» of the 
fifteenth century, was cursorily collated by Wetst^ and 
Scholz. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

15. The Codex Reoius 302. (Colbertinus 1824.), of the 
thirteenth century, is defective in the beginning and end. It 
was cursorily collated by Scholz, and agrees with the Coa- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

16. The Codex Regius 297. (Colbertinus 2465.V of the 
twelfth century, is very imperfect. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein and 
Scholz. 

17. The Codex Regius 279. (formeriy Colbertinus), of 
the twelfth century, is imperfect at the end. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan text, but has some Alexandrine readings; 
and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

18. The Codex Laudianus D. 121. (Bodl. 4. of Dr. Mill's 
notation) is of the twelfth or thirteenth century according to 
Griesbach, but of the thirteenth century accordmg to Scholx. 
It is written in large and ele^rant characters, in two colnmns, 
the initial letters and titles bemg gilt. It is imperfect in the 
beginning and end, and some leaves are also lost oat of the 
mmdle of the volume. Scholz states that its text for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine family : it was col- 
lated by Mm, and more accurately by Grieebach« who disoo- 
vered numerous readings which had been overlooked by MilL 

19. The Codex Bodleianus 5. originally beliHiged to 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinoplo, by wh<Mn it was 
given to Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea, ambassador lo 
me Porte in 1661. It was presented to the uniTeisatj of 
Oxford by Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, chancellor of 
that university. It b very neatly written in the thirteenth 
century, and for the most part agrees with the Alexandxiae 
recension, and was collated oy Mill and Griesbach. 

20. The Codex Laudianus 4. of Dr. Mill, in the Bodleian 
library marked Laud. C. 79., was written m ihe year 1047. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
collated first by Mill, and afterwards by Griesbach, who 
states that he found >carcely any readings which had not 
been noticed by Mill and Wetetein. 

21. The Codex Seldeni 4. of Mill, in the Bodleian Uhraiy 
3386., noted Arch. Seld. B. 56., though chaiacteriied hj 
Mill as ancient, cannot be dated earlier than the thirteeolk 
century. A few fragments only of this manuscript now re- 
main. It agrees wim the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated by Mill and Griesbach. 

22. The Codex Seldeni 5. of Mill, in the Bodleian library 
3384., noted Arch. Seld. B. 54., is of the twelfth eenUi 
Ihe chief part of this manuscript consists of homilies of 
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'fibers, espeeially of Gregoiy Nasttnaea; to which aie an* 
nezed some rragmeats of an eTangelUtehum. This mana- 
Kmt was collated by Mill and Wetstein, and subaeaueotly 
bj trriesbacht who collated many raadiDga of which they 
M taken no notice. 

23. The CoDcx BfxADU, which successively was the pro- 
perty of Dr. Askew, and of M. d'Eon, by whom it was sent 
mto France, was seen by Wetstein, who, however, has not 
specified its date. 

S4. Tlie CoDix MoNACENsis 333. (Aognstanns 4. of Ben- 
s«i), of the tenth centniy, is correctly written, and is imper^ 
tect in John i. 1 — 14. Luke xxiv. 33—35., and Matt xviii. 
1 4—30. It was Mispected by Bengel, and minutely examined 
by Seholz. 

35. The CoDKX Hablbiaitus 5650. in the British Museum, 
-^ the tw^fUi century, is a codex lescriptus, but very few 
ttae«s of the ancient writing are legible. 

SS*. According to Grieebaeh is part of the same mami- 
aoi^t, written by another hand, in a smaller and more elegant 
ewacter, and eontaininff lessons concerning the resurrection 
bf ChiifiL It affrees with the Constantinoj^itan lecenaion, 
and was eollated by Gnesbach. 

3S. Tke Codex Bodlbiakus 3390. noted sup. SeU. 2. was 
sfiittBpOr rather re-written, in the fifteenth century; but 
ti»«t every vestige of the more ancient writing (which 
se^as to have been of the ninth or tenth century) has disap- 
^Mifed. Sonne lessons are added from the Acts and Epistles. 
TV test of this manuscript is mixed : it was collated by 
CffifA a ch , who has described it at great length. 

^. The CoDBx BoDLBUKus 3391. noted mp, SeU. 3. is of 
tiis ihiiteenth or fourteenth century according to Griesbach, 
bat cf the ibarteenth century according to Seholz. It was 
wrinea ia large characters by some illiterate monk over a 
iBore ancient evangelisterium, in uncial letters of the ninth 
oenmiy. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
aad was list collated and described by Gnesbach. 

38. The CoDBX Marshi 22., now in the Bodleian library, 
was written in the thirteenth century by two different hands, 
oaiker oC whom was very careful or accurate. It is imper- 
fect at ^ sod, and has a mixed text Both this and the 
klkmiag manuscript were collated and minutely described 

29. Tke CoDBX Marshi 23., also in the Bodleian library, 
was ele^gantly written in the thirteenth century, but the letters 
have become so £aint as to be legible with aifficulty. It is 
ia^efke^, at the end, and follows the Constantinopolitan re- 



30. The CoDKX Bodleianus 296., now marked Cromwelli 
117^ from Oliver Cromwell, to whom it formerly belonged, 
ad with the rest of whose manuscripts it came into the 
Bodleian library, was written in the year 1225. It contains 
Greek Htorgies and forms of public prayers. At page 149 
oooMDenee sections <^ the Gospels and Epistles. Scholx 
has not stated with what recension its text coincides : but as 
it was written in Greece, we may conclude that it follows 
the Constantinopolitan family. 

31. The CoDBX Norimbkbsciisis is of the tWelflh century 
it was collated by Doederlein. Michaelis states that its 
leadines have a great conformity with those of the Codices 
Caataorigiensis, otenhani », BasJleensis >, and Leicestrensis. 

32. Tne Codex Gothakus, now in the library of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, was written by a careless and ifliterate Greek 
Kiibe. This manuscript was collated and described in a 

published at LiBipzig in 1791. It agrees with the 



tRsbae published at JLieipzig in 1791. 1 
Cwniniimipolitan recension. 

tt. Is an EvANOELiSTBRiUM, belonging 
saaiM Albani, written in the ninth centui 
aotm. It was edited in 1788 by Stefano 



to Cardinal Ales- 
century, in uncial cha- 

edited in 1788 by Stefano Antonio Morceli, 

at imm, and belongs to the Constantinopolitan recension. 

tL The CoDBX Monacbnsis 229., formerly Evangeliste- 
riam Jfannhemense 19., is in three volumes quarto, which 
vesB written in uncial characters in the ninth century, and, 
in Dr. Scholz's opinion, founded on internal evidence, for 
the ose of some monastery on mount Athos. After a care- 
fid collation, he found very few readings different from the 
nesnredtext. 
3K. llie CoDEX Vaticanus 351. was written in the year 
t by one Biichael, a monk : it follows the Constantino- 
Ian recenmon, and was collated by Birch. 

36. The Codex VATicAifus 1067. contains lessons from 
the Qespels, yery correctly written in uncial characters, in 
the team century. 

37. A manuscript numbered 287., in the library of the 
Vof» !• 9 K 



coUoffe of the Propaganda, at Rome, contains sectioos fron 
the Gospels and Epistles, written in the eleventh centuzj 
It agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine fanrily, and 
was collated bvDr. Birch. 

38. and 39. The Codices, Florentinus 1. and 2., were col> 
lated by Birch. 

40. The Codex Escurialensis 1. is an evangelisterium, 
supposed by Moldenhawer (by whom this and die other 
muiuscripts in the Escurial were collated for Biioh) to he 
written in the tenth century. It is in uncial cfaaraoten. 

41. The Codex Escurulbmsis X. HI. 12., written in the 
tenth century, in uncial characters, agiees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

42. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 13., of the tenth 
century, contains an evangelisterium written in unei^l cha- 
racters in the tenth century. It is imperfect in the beginning; 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

43. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 16., of the eleventh 
eentury, was written for the use of some church ia Constan- 
tinople. It is imperfect in the beginning. 

44. The Codex Haunibnsis 3.^ of the fifteenth eantnry, 
contains an imperfect evangelistenum. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

45. The Codex Vindobonensis, Lambecii 15., among the 
GrcNek law MSS., is a fragment of, an^vangelislsiinBi, con- 
sisting of six leaves, and written in unoial charactws ia the 
eight century. 

46. The Codex Casareus or Vindobonbioib (Kollarii 7»t 
Forlosia 23.) contains fragments of an evangalisteaum, 
written on purple vellum in the ninth century. 

47. A manuscript in the Library op thb Hoi^t Stmod at • 
Moscow, numbered 23. (b. of Matthaei's notation), is ia 
uncial characters, writt^ in the eighth eentury. It agrees 
wiUi the Constantinopolitan feumly. This and the ten evan- 

S listeria following (to No. 57. inclusive) were collated by 
atthaei for his cntLcal edition of the Greek Testament. 

48. A manuscript in the Libbart or the Holt Synod, 
No. 44. (c. of Matthaei), was written in 1056 by one Peter, 
a monk : it subsequently belonged to Nicephonis, metropo- 
litan of the island of Crete, and agrees with the Cenatanti- 
nopolitan text 

49. Is a manuscript in the library connected yhAi the 
Printing Office of the Holy Synod, No. 11. (£ of Mat- 
thaei.) The former part of it is of the tenth oentory ; the 
latter j>art is of a later date. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopohtan recension. 

50. Is a very ancient manuscript, probably of the eighth 
century, in the same library. No. 12. (h. of Matthaei) : it is 
written in uncial characters, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

51. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9. (t. of 
Ma tt h a e i) : it is of tne sixteenth century, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. It contains part of an 
evangelisterium. 

52. A manuscript in the Library or the Holy Synod, 
No. 266. (f . of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, 
contains lessons from other parts of the New Testament, 
besides an evangelisterium or lessons from the Gospels. 

53. A manuscript in the same libraiy. No. 267. 0^. of 
Matlhaei), of the nneenth century, contains an euchologium, 
or collection of Greek prayers, and lessons from .the J^few 
Testament. 

54. A manuB^ript in the same library, No. 268. (•{• of 
Matthaei), written in 1470, also contains an euchologium, 
and lessons from the New Testament. 

55. Is a manuscript ia the library connected with the 
Pbimtino OrricE of the Holy Synod, No. 47. (•». of Mat- 
thaei) : it was transcribed by an ignorant and very careless 
copyist from a more ancient manuscript, and contains an 
euchologium, with lessons from the New Testament. 

56. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9. (16« of 
Matthaei), of the fifteenth century. It contains fragoaaats 
of ecclesiastical lessons from the New Testament. 

57. Is a manuscript in the Libbary at Dresden, No. 966. • 
(19. of Matthaei), of the fifteenth century. It fomeriy be- 
longed to Count firuhl, and contains an euchologijafl^ in 
which are many lessons from the New Testament. 

V. EvangeU^9ria,Jir9t collated by Dr. SchoU for kit crUica 
EdUion •/ the JWw TeHament, 
56. The CoDBZ Scwns 60. a., of the fifteenth mmuff 
was written for the use of some church in Gietoe. It agiaes 
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witii tiie Conttantmopolitan Teoension, and was cnraorily 
collated by Scholi. 

69. The Codex Rioius 100. A^ of the serenteenih oen- 
^nry, agreea widi the Constantinopolitaii recension, and was 
cnnorily collated. 

60. The Codex Ri«ius 375 (formerly ^^2., Colbertinas 

4954.) wai written in 1032. It contains lessons from the 
New Testament, and agrees widi the Alexandrine recension. 
The whole of ^s manuscrpt was collated. 

61. The CoDcx Rkoius 182. contains fragments of die 
Gospels, Tiz. Matt xxvi. 67. to the end, and John xix. 10 
— ^20. It is written in uncial characters, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

62. The Codex Reoius 194. A., of the thirteenth centary, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

. 63. The CoDBX Regius 277., formerly 2493., was brought 
from the East into the royal library at Paris. It was written 
m the ninth century in uncial characters, and b mutilated at 
. (he beginning and end. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

64. The Codex Reoicts 281. was also brought from Con- 
stantinople ; it is written in uncial letters of the ninth cen- 
tury, and many of the leaves are torn. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, but has a few Alexandrine 
readings. Very many sections of it were collated. 

65. and 66. The Codices Reoh 282. and 283. are both 
palimpsest manuscripts, the more ancient writing of which 
appem to have been an evangelisterium written in uncial 
characters in the ninth century. Orer this an eoclesiaatical 
office was written in the thirteenth century: its text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. The ecclesiastical 
office in No. 293. is isoperfect ait the end. Dr. Scholx states 
that he collated these two manuscripts with great labour, 
but discovered very few readings different from those of the 
received text 

67. The Codex Reoius 284., of the eleventh century, is 
written in uncial letters : it very rarely departs from the re- 
cdved text 

68. The Codex Regius 285., formeriy 1^« (Colbertinus 
3006.), of the eleventh century, is imperfect at the beginning 
and end. It agrees with Ae Constantinopolitan famuy, and 
was cnrsorily collated by Schols. 

69. The Codex Regius 286., of the eleventh century, is 
imperfect at the end. It agrees with the Constantinopoutan 
lecension, and was cursorifir collated. 

70. The Codex Regius 288^^ of the eleventh century, on 
veUum, was brought from the East in 1669. A few leaves 
at the beginning and end have been written by a later hand. 
This manuscript was cursorily ooUated. 

71. The Codex Regius 289., formerly 2466. (ColbertinuB 
4123.), written in 1066, is partly on vellum and partly on 
cotton paper. It agrees with the Alexandrine recension, and 
was oollaled in select passages. 

72. T%e Codex Regius ^0., written in 1257, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Three leaves annexed to this 
manuscript, and containmg John v. 1—11. vi. 61 — 69. and 
vii. 1 — 15.fare written in uncial characters, of the ninth 
century. The text of these fragments also corresponds with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

73. The Codex Regius 291., of the tjjpelfrh century, is 
imperfect It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cursorily collated. 

74, 75, 76, and 77. The Codices Reoii, 292 (formerly 
2466.) 293, 295, and 296., are aU of the twelfth cmtuiy, 
and agree with the Constantinopolitan recension : they were 
cursorily collated by Dr. Schols. 

78. The Codex Reoius 298., formeriy ^^« (Colbertinus 
4123.) is written on vellum, in the twelfth century : a few 
chasms are supplied on cotton paper. This manuscript for 
the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has somepeculiar readings. 

79. and 80. Hie Codices Reou 299. and 300. (formerly 
2467.) are both of tiie twelfth century : they follow tiie Con- 
stantinopolitan femily, and were cursorily collated. 

81. The Codex Regius 305., on vellum. Dr. Schols thinks 
was written in Egypt; but it has supplements added on 
pq>er, of tiie fiftaentii century. Its text for 'the most part 
tmet with the Alexandrine recendon, and the greater part 
•r It was collated ^ f^ ^ 



82. The Codex Rboiue 276., of the fifteentii oentmy, on 
paper, contains lessons from the piophets, as well as from 
the New Testament It follows ^ Constantinopolitan re 
cension, and was cursorily collated. 

83. The Codex Reoius 294^ of the eleventh century, 
contains lessons from tiie New Testament It agrees witt 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily eol 
lated. 

84. and 85. The Codices Reou 32. a. and 33. a. are boidi 
of the twelfth century, and contain lessons from the Old 
and New Testaments. They agree with the Constantiiio- 
politan recension, and were cursorily collated. 

86. The Codex Regius 311., formeriy 1884. and 548., 
was written in 1336, and agrees with the ConstantinopoUtaa 
recension. The chief part of this manuscript was ocJJatad 
by Dr. Scholz. At the end is placed the section conemung 
the adulterous woman, with obelisks before each line, but 
without any indication of the holiday on which it was read. 

87, 88, and 89. The Codices Rbou 313, 314. (fomexb 
2466. Colbertinus 3715.) and 316. (formerly 2464. aod 
4266.) are respectively of the fourteenth century. Hmj 
agree witii the Constantinopolitan recension, and were cor 
sorUy collated. Numbera 8i8. and 89. are both imperfect 

90. The Codex Regius 317. (formeriy ^^» ColbertiBos 

638.) was written in 1533. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 

91. The Codex Regius 318. (formeriy ^^* Colbertinus 
3017.) was written in the eleventh century. The sabser^ 
tion and other additions, which were made bv Leonttns, m 
monk, in the isle of Cyprus, ma]^ be seen in Mont&ocoii*s 
Palttograpbia Graeca, p. 89. This manuscript agrees with 
tiie Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily eol* 
lated. 

92. The Codex Regius 324. (No. 35. of tiie Leetionaria 
collated by Scholz) contains lessons from the New Testa- 
ment, with fragments of the liturgy of Basil. Its text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was dUMiiW 
collated. 

93. The Codex Regius 326. (No. 36. of the Lectionaria 
collated by Scholz), of the fourteenth century, contains les- 
sons from the New Testament ; the text or which agreei 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was earaodly 
collated. This manuscript also contains the litoiigies ol 
Chrysostom and Basil. 

94. The Codex Regius 330., of the tiiirteentii centuij, 
contains lessons from the New Testament, togetiier witii as 
euchologium. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, aad 
~ M cursorily collated. 

95. The Codex Regius 374., of the fourteenth eentniT« 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col 
lated in select passages. 

96. The Codex Reoius 115*., of tiie twel^ ceatmy, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, M was cm 
sorily collated. It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 

97. The C<»EX Regius 376. (No. 32. of the Lectionaria 
oollated by Scholz) almost always agrees with tiie received 
text in the sections relating to the passion of Jesus Christ. 

98. The Codex Regius 377. (formerly 3011.) is of the 
thirteenth century. Part of this manuscript is rewritlen, 
and the ancient writing appeare to exhibit sections of tha 
Gospels. The text very seldom departs from the reoeivei 
text : it was cursorily collated. 

99. The Codex Regius 380., formerly ^^^' (Cdberti 
nus 4691.), of the fifteenth century, was cursorily coUaled. 

100. The Codex Reoius 381., fonnerly ^^^* (Colben»> 
nus 4588.), was written in 1550, by one Michael Bfaoricev 
as appears from the subscription. It follows the ConstaatiH 
nopoutan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

101. The Codex Regius 303. is of the thirteenth cen» 
turr. Dr. Scholz has not indicated what recension ll 
follows. 

102. The Codex Ambrosianus 62., in the Ambroataa 
libraiy at Milan, was written on paper in 1381 . it contain! 
an evangelisterium, with a commentary, and other lesaonib 
At the l^nning and end, respectively, there are two leavsl 
of vellum. This manuscript agrees with the ConstantiD* 
politan recension, and was collated in sdect passages. 

103. The Codex Ambrosianus 67., of the thirteeoth ee» 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It w4 

I oollatea in select 
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104. The Coin AMMoeuifiT* 73., of the tweUth oen- 
tmj, ooQtatns an evangelisterimn and other lessons Irom the 
New Testament It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 
nd was collated m s^ect passages. 

105. The Oomx AMaaosiiLiiiTS 81.. •>! the itiirteeritii i^ii- 
nj, is wen and eoneetly written on veilnm, with the ex- 
ee^on of the first nineteen leases, which are written on 
piper, in the sixteenth century. It agrees with the Con- 
santiiiopolitan funilr, and was coUatedin select passages. 

106. The CoDBX Ambbosiahus 91.^ of the thirteenth cen- 
uirT, agieee with the Constantinopoktan recension, and was 
coUated in select passages. 

107, 108, 109, andllo. The Codices VcNBTiAin 648— 
551. are all of the thirteenth centary. Dr. Schola has not 
s»pecified to what recension they belong. 

111. The CoDix Mummfsis 37. is an efangelisteriom, 
•vntten in nneial characters in the tenth oentory. It agrees 
wvk te ConstantinopoUtan fiunily, and was collated in se- 
lect pasnges. 

US. TGb Codex L^uaEiniAifus 3742. (No. 48. of die 
Leedonanachad by Scholx) contains lessons from the New 
Testamest, neati|Y written in the thirteenth century. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
wed ia nlsct passages. 

Ill Of die C^oDEX LAtTBEMTiANvs VI. 3. the former part, 
asfirvtbetwo hundred and thirteenth leaf, was written 
in tfas tvelldi oentnrT, and die latter part, to the end, in the 
tettath century. It agrees with the Constandnopolitan 
bmBj, and was collated m select passages. 

114. Ite CooKX L^uaENTiAifus VI. 7., of the twelfdi 
eea&Dy, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

115. The Codex LAimEimAHUsyL 31., elegantly written 
in vnoal chaiaeten in the eleventh ceotniy, agrees with the 
C f a s t anri no politan recension. It was cursorily collated. 

lis. The Codex LAtraEimAiius VI. 31., elegandy written 
ta andal diaracters, in the tenth century^ agrees with the 
C nasi Miii nopolitan £unUy, and was cursorily collated. 

in. The Codex LAtTRBimANus 344., beautifully written 
wi& ^okd coaiTe letters, in the twelfdi century, with illu- 
mhwnnns, foQowa the Constantinopolitan recennon. It was 
carsorihreaDated.! 

I18L JhB Codex LAmtEirnAiius (not numbered) is ele- 
nad|y written in uncial characters, in the twelfUi century. 
u weas with the Constantinopolitan &mily, and was om- 
i^ed ia s p l fct pnoflioTs * 

119, liO, andlSlT The Codices VATiCAin 1155. 1356. 
and 1157. aie all of the thirteenth century, and wee with 
the C(— isnlinnpolitan fiunily. They were collated in select 



exhibit the Alexandrine text, and appear to have been writ- 
ten in France. The remauder agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan text l*hiji erangiriistenum was collated in select 
passages. 

130. 11m Ooocx V ATiCA!io-OTTOBQKUNtf^ 3. is beautifully 
written in uncial letters of the ninth century. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 



131. The Codex VATicAHo-OrroBONiAirus 175.. of the 
fourteenth century, contains part of an evangelistenum. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

138. The Codex VATiCANO-OTTosoifuifus 336., written 
in silTer characters, in the fifteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collaled in select 
passages. 

133. The Codex VATiCAjfo-OTToaomAifus 416. is a lee- 
tionarium of the fourteenth century. 

134. The Codex Barberinianus 15., of the diirteendi 
century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan fiunily. The 
first eiffht and last three leares are written on paper; the 
remainder on TcUum. This manuscript agrees with die 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 



The Codex Yaticahus 1168., written in 1175. 
I with the Constantinopolitan family. It was collated 

133. TbeCoKX Yaticahits 1533., very correcdT written 
ia ondal ch ai acteis, in the elerenth centary, witnout any 
pPt irti^ was collated in select passages. 

IS4. The Codex Yaticahus 1^. (Basil. 37.), of die 
thirteenth centary. is i^^lerfeot at the beginning and end. It 
was edlaied in select passages. 

135. The Codex Yaticahus 3017. (Basil. 56.) is of die 
t^pctufa centory. 

136. The Codex Yaticahus 3041. (BasU. 80.), of die 
urdfdi ceotoTT, agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan fiunily. 
U was eclated in select passagea. 

m. The Codex Yaticahus 3063. (Basil. 103.), of die 
i ceatniT, is in uncial characters : it is imperfect in the 
smag. The leaTcs at the commencement of the second 
; (aBMnologium) are of die fourteenth century. This 
I Tii^lamiuin agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 
and was eoUated m select passages. 

I& The Codex Yaticahus 3133., of the fourteenth cen- 
ruiTf epeea with the Constantinopolitan family, and was 
eodalBdin select passages. 

199. The Codex Alexahdeiho-Yaticahus 13., which for- 
locdiy bdonged to Christimk Queen of Sweden, was written 
tnr two differoit hands. The first forty leaves are of the 
tuitettlh century : the hundred and eight following leaves 
wesa wntlen by another hand, in the same century; and the 
■nilj-one kaTes following to the end (Dr. Scholx thinks) 
wMs«dded in the fifteendi century. The first for^ leaves 

* Bitt ftcM truffeatteili, wbieh tr« amonc the moat precious in the 
Angj of tbm Onnd Doke of Tneeaay, were apectaUy deeeribed bj the 
emm AmqIo Beadinija a volume Intltnled " lOiifinsloiit dl dae Kwoc*- 
knfllMraeli!o5oXI.» V«iMil]^17V,4te 



135. The Coi»x Babseexniahus 16. is a palimpsest msnu- 
serbt of the sixth century, in uncial letters. 

136. Is the later wridng of the twelfdi century, superadded 
to the more ancient writing of the same manuscript. Bodi 
these manuscripts contain lessons from the Gospels. 

137. llie Codex Yalucbluanus D. 63., at the twelfdi 
century, is imperfect in the beginning. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

138. The Codex Neapoutahus 1. B. 14., of the fif- 
teenth century, was presented to die church oS Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul at Naples, by Christopher Pal»ologus, May 
7d^l584. 

139. The Codex Yehetiarus 13. is an evangelisterium 
of the tenth century. 

140. The Codex Yehetiahus 636. is an evangelistenum 
of the thirteenth century 

141. The Codex BiBLioTflBCiB Nahiahjb 8. at Yenioe, is 
of the eleventh century. 

143. The Codex Bibuothboa Nahiakb 16. is of the 
fourteenth century, and imperfiacu 

143. Is an evangelistenum, formeriy belonging to the 
monastery of St. Michael, Yenice, and numbered 29.: it ia 
imperfecu 

144. The Codex Bibuotheojb Malatestiahjb CmsEHA- 
Tis XXYII. 4. is written in uncial letters of the tenth en (as 
Dr. Scholz thinks) of the twelfdi century. 

146. The Codex BtauoTHECA MALATESTiAHiB CiMmsi- 
ns XXIX. 3. is of die twelfdi century. Scholx has not 
indicated to what class of recensions Nos. 143—145. belong. 

146. The CoDBX CAHTAaaieiBHsis Dd. YIIL 33. is nsatTy 
written in the eleventh century, for the use of the ehnrdi at 
ConstanUnople. 

147. The Codex Hablbiahits 3970. is an evangelisterium 
of tkie eleventh century, widi pictures of the four evange- 
lists, and elegant ornaments of a gold and purple colour. 

148. The Codex Hableiahus 3994. is of the eleventb 
century. 

149. The Codex Hableiahus 6538. is of the fourteenth 
century. 

160. The Codcx IIajllbiahus 6598. is a splendid evange- 
listerium in unci<^l tetters, written in 995. See it more fiuly 
described in pp. 337, 338. fupro. 

161. The UoDEX Hableiahus 5785. is beautifully written 
in cureive letters, of die tenth century. It has pictures and 
ornaments prefixed to the diflferent secdons; and the initial 
letter of each section is gilt. 

153. The CoDBX Hableiahus 5787., of the elevendi cen- 
tunr» is in uncial letters, not unlike those in No. 160. It is 
defective in the beginning and in various other parts. 

153. The CoDBx Meebmahhiahus 117. is of the eleventh 
century. 

154. The Codex Mohacehsis 336. (formeriy Mannhemen- 
ais 30.), written in small and neat charactere in the thir- 
teenth century, contains that part of a synaxarion which 
exhibite the sections which are to be read during Lent and at 
Easter, and part of a menologium from September te De- 
cember. Dr. Scholz is of opimon that this manuscript wan 
written for the use of the Constantinopolitan chnreh 
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155. The Codex CiESARBO-ViNDOBONENSis, Nessel. Theol. 
909. Lambecii 41., is a codex rescriptus of the tenth cen- 
tury for the more ancient writing. The later writing, which 
is of the fourteenth or ^fteenth century, is a commentary on 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew. 

156. The Codex Romano-Vallicelliawus D. 4. 1, is an 
evangelisterium, which is fully described by Blanchini in 
his Kvangeliarium Quadruplex, part i. pp. 537, et aeq. Dr. 
Scholz does not know where it is now preserved. 

157. The CoDEX Bibliothecje BoDLEiAMiE Clarkii 8. is 
unpcrfect at the beginning and end. 

158. Is a manuscript belonging to the library of the great 
monastery of the Greeks at Jerusalem. It was written in 
the fourteenth' century. 

1^59. Is a manuscript belonging to the Library of the 
Virgin, mf fjir^tt\t<^ TntfAytaiCt erected by Saint Melana. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and not in the eighth, as 
tlie recluses imagine. 

160. Is a manuscript in the Library of the Monastery 
or Saint Saba, numbered 4., and written in the same mo> 
nastery in the fourteenth century. It contains lessons from 
the whole of the New Testament. 

161. and 162. Are manuscripts in the same library, num- 
bered 5. and 6., both of the fourteenth century. No, 161. 
contains lessons from the New Testament and sectioDS of 
the Gospels; No. 163. is an evangelisterium. 

163^ . Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 13., 
of the thirteenth century. This and the eight following 
manuscripts were written for the use of some monastery in 
Palestine. 

164. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 14., 
written in the fourteenth century. 

165. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 17., 
written in the fifteenth century. 

166. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 21., 
of the thirteenth century. 

167. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 32., 
of the fourteenth century. 

168. 169, and 170. Are manuscripts in the same library, 
numbered 23 — ^25., and all of the thirteenth century. 

171. Is a manuscript in the same library, written in 1059. 

172. Is a manuscript in the library of a monastery in the 
isle of Patmos, written in uncial letters, and (according to 
Scholz) in the fourth century. 

173. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the ninth 
century, and in uncial letters. 

174. and 175. Are manuscripts in the same library, of 
tke tenth century, both of which are written in uncial letters. 

176. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the twelfth 
century. 

177. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the thirteenth 
oentury. 

178. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the fourteenth 
century. 

179. (Lectfonary 55.) The Codex S. Simeonis in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers, in Germany, is written 
on rellum in uncial letters, and (Dr. Scholz thinks) in the 
tenth century. In the beginning it has some sections of 
the gospels, and at the end there are some lessons taken 
from the epistles of Peter and the first epistle of John ; but 
in the middle it contains lessona from the Old Testament. 
This manuscript has many readings ki common with the 
Alexandrine recension ; but for the most part it a^ees with 
the Constantinopolitan text This manuscript derives its 
name from a St Simeon,, by whom it is said to have been 
written, and who (it is further reported) brought it to Triers, 
in the eleventh century. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
select passages, and the whole of it was published by B. 
Mar. Steininger, in a quarto volume, intituled : Codex Sancti 
Simeofds, exhtbens Leetionarium Ecclesia Grxcm DCCC annO' 
rum vetusiate insigne, Auguitx TVevirorum, 1834. 

180. The Codex Casareo-Vindobonemsis Tubologicus 
Grjboos, No. CCIX., is a Codex Rescriptus, on vellum, 
and contains a Greek Commentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. The ancient writing contains sections from the Gos- 
pels, written (Dr. Scholz conjectures) in the ninth century. 
The initial letters of the secUons from the gospels, as well 
aa the indexes of tlie lessons from the Acts and Epistles are 
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written with red ink. This manuscript for the most put 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated by Scholz in some select passages ; but Dr. Stephen 
Francis Ladislaus Endlicher commanioated to him a copious 
collection of various readings from it, which (when he 
understood its value) he has printed in the second Tolsme 
of his critical edition of the wew Testament, pp. W— liiii. 
181. The Codex Wakianus 1., in the Library of Chiist's 
College, Oxford, is described in nage 274*. No.86.,infri 
among the manuscripts collated tor the Apocalypse. 

$ 5. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE ACTS OF THE JU>08TLn 
AND THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES ; WHICH, WITH THC UCSh 
TION OF THE MANUSCRIPT NOTED BY THE LntlB H., 
AND OF THOSE NUMBERED 56., AND 58., HAH lEQ 
COLLATED AND CITED BY EDITORS OF THE ORBKK Tmi- 
MENT WHO PRECEDED DR. SCHOLZ, BY WHOM THBl » 
TATION HAS BEEN RETAINED. 

i. Manuscripts written in Uncial or Capital Lettm. 

I.-^. of Scholz, and A* of Griesbach :— the Codix 
Albxandrinus in the British Museum. (It is noted A. i& 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts containing the Gospels, vhicli 
are described in the preceding pages, and also ^ among 
those containing the epistles of Saint Paul, of which acat^ 
logue is given in pp. 268* et seq, infra,) This manuscript ii 
the standard of the Alexandrine Text. See an account of i 
in pp. 222 — ^224. supra, 

II.— i?. The Codex Vaticanus 1909. (Gosp^s, B. Pan 
line Epistles, B.) It agrees with the manuscripts of thi 
Alexandrine recension, and is described in pp. 334—296. 

III.— C. of Scholz, and *C, of Griesbach :— The Code 
Ephremi, or Codex Regius Parisiensis 1905. [at presen 
9.] (Gospels, C. Pauline Epistles, C.) It is descnbed ii 
pp. 229, 230. suprd^ and agrees with the Alexandrine recen 
sion. This manuscript is mutilated in Acts iv. 3.—?. 34. ; x 
43.— xiii. 1. ; xvi. 36.— xx. 10. ; xxi. 31— xiiL20.; xxiii 
18.— xxiv. 14. ; xxvi. 20. — xxvii. 16. ; xxviii. 5. to the en 
of the Acts ; James iv. 3. to the end ; 1 Peter if. 5. toth 
end ; 1 John iv. 3. to the end. 

IV D. of Scholz, and *D. of Griesbach :-the Code 

BEZiB or C ANTABRieiENSis. (Gospols, D.) Of the Cadioli 
Epistles, which this Greek and Latin manuscript foroed] 
contained, only 3 John 11 — 15. remains in Latin. It is in 
perfect in Acts viii. 29.— x. 14. ; xxi. 2—10 ; mi. 10-^ 
and from 29. to the end. It agrees with the Alexawb* 
recension, but has also many readings peculiar to itself 
See it described in pp. 230, 231. suprd, 

v.— i;. of Scholz, and •E. of Griesbach. The C« 
Laudianus 3. which is described in pp. 232,233. Itw 
lows the Alexandrine recension. 

VI P. The Codex Coi8l.inianus 1., in the Royal L 

brary at Paris, contains the Octateuch according to the Se 
tuagint version ; but has Acts ix. 24, 25. written in t 
margin, and in the same handwriting as the rest of t 
Manuscript. Michaelis refers it to the eighth, and Wetste 
to the seventh, century. But Montfaucon, who has f 
nutely described it in his Catalogus Bibliothec« Coislis 
ans (pp. 1 — 32.), says that it was written in th« sixth, 1 
at the latest, in the seventh century. 

VII.— G. (Paul. Ep. I.) The Codet Bibuothic* Al 
OELicJE, A. 2. 15. at Home, formerly bolonged to Cardin 
Passionei. It is written on vellum in quarto, according 
Montfaucon in the ninth century, but Blanchini assigns 
to the eighth or even to the seventh century. SchoU hoi 
ever refers it to the ninth or tenth ccnturjr. This manuscn 
contains the Acts of the Apostlec btjglnning with chap.Tj 
10., the Catholic Epistles, and Ihc^c of Saint Paul, as 
as Heb. xiii. 10. Blanchini gave several readings from I 
which Vi^etstein printed in his edition of the Greek T»j 
ment : but Dr. Scholz collated it throughout. It chifl 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, b«*. hai mai 
readings which agree witli the Alexandrine far ii>- 

VIII.— jy. (Paul. Ep. 179.) The Codex '^uras^ 
BiDLiOTHECiB 196., (Ms. II. g. 3.) at Mo<Je.i, is >.»? 
manuscript on vellum, of the highest charaCiC./; contaimi 
the Acts of the Apostles written in IJuu'A Letters i& « 
ninth eentary, but mutilated from chap. i. 1. toj. t 
(which chasm has been supplied in cursive or oriiW 
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G?Mk elitncteTB in the eleyenth century), and also the 
<}HNl(i of Saint Paul written in cursive Greek characters 
nib a commentary, in the twelfth century. The text of 
lUs Biooscnpt agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
iao: itwts collated throughout, for the first time, by Dr. 
•Seboli. 

ii. Mmmriptt written in euruve or ordinary Greek 
ChMMciere, 
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!• (Goip. 1. Paul. Ep. 1.^ The Codkx Basileensis B. 
V\»^. (described in p. 238.) of the tenth century : its text 
W the most part amrees with the Alexandrine recension.' 

1 [Pul. Bp. 10 The Codex Basileensis B. IX. (B. 
2. oC Dr. Mi)i*8 Notation, and the Codex Amerbachii of 
W«i8leii)fonnerl? belonged to the celebrated printer Amer^ 
b«cfa,QCM6le. It was used by Erasmus for his edition. 
No ^teB^TCD to this manuscript by Scholx, but Wetstein 
gays Alt it M more ancient than the Codex Basileensis B. 
Vl.».(wp.238. No. 2.), which is of the fifteenth cen- 
lory, litot seldom varies from that of the Constantino- 
polJIaRmflon. 

3. (Ow. 3. Paal. Ep. 3.) The Codex Forlosiaitus 
I5.il t*ieimpetial Library at Vienna, formerly the Codex 
Conrmctireis: it is described in page 338. No. 3., and 
- fitUr/i tte Constantinopolitan recension. 

4 (Pkal. Ep. 4.) The Codex Basileensis B. X. 20. 
^P 1 of Dr. Mill's Notation) is an elegantly written m«- 
»«eript on Tellum, of the fifteenth century, containing the 
«li of the Apostles and all the Epistles, not in the same 
tdet as in the Greek manuscripts, but according to &e 
jttB amsffement, St. Paul's epistles bein^ preceded by 
he Aets lod followed by the Catholic Epistles. Wetstein 
jaases it tmong the Latinising Manuscripts : it chiefly 
^Igites wBh tke Constantinopolitan recension. 

S. (Goip.5. Paol. Ep. 6.) The Codex Rxoius 106., 
aeieriMiip.938. No. 5., for the most part agrees with 
B. OC ike Codex Vaticanus, that is with the Alexandrine 



«. (Hfi. Paul. Ep. 6. J The Codex Reoius 113., 
dssgflri mp.238. No. 6. follows the Constantinopolitan 

7. (ftil. Ep. 9.) The Codex Reoius 102., formerly 
i95ft (Stephini i) is written on vellum, and, in the opinions 

of Gfiesfcach and Scholz, in the tenth century : it contains 

^CrastntiBopolitan text. 
& (Piul. Ep. 10.) The Codex Stephani la, according 

loifidtaelif, ondonbtedly contained the Acte of the Apos- 

ttei and the Epistles, bemg quoted in these books neariy 

fcw liDndred times by Stephens, as we are assured by Dr. 

M It is not known what has become of this manuscript. 
9, (Paul. Ep. 11.) The Codex Stephani iy\ Bishop 

Mb has discovered this manuscript in the University 
i-^raiy at Cambridge, where it is marked Kk. 6. 4. It is 
vritteo on rellam in the eleventh century, contains the Acte 
ud the Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan reeen- 
*«o. Bishop Marsh has proved that this is the identical 
wiQscript which once belonged to Vatablus, the learned 
admtiinate fiiend of Robert Stephens, who collated it for 
« edebrated critical edition of the New Testament printed 
aPwi in the year 1646. 

JMPaol. Ep. 12. Apoc. 2.) The Codex Reoius 237., 
""■Jjr8869., (Stepham d), is neatly and correctly written 
*^^ in quarto, in the tenth century, and contains the 
jJ^Wrtles, and Apocalypse, with prologues, scholia, 
^ ■• treatise of Dorotheus Bishop of T^re concerning 
foir''' apostles and seventy-two disciples. The text 
ij^'^aost part follows the Constantinopolitan recension, 
'■■■•nnscript was discovered by father Le Long. Some 
J*w readings were taken from it by Robert Stephens : 
Rtn collated anew by Wetstein and by Scholz. 

». (Paul. Ep. 140.) The Codex Regius 103., formeriy 
^J^ is written on vellum in 8vo., of the tenth century; 
^"J^ontains the Acte and Epistles with scholia and pro- 
Jj«8 : it is imperfect in Acte ii. from v. 20. to v. 31., and 
^ the Constantinopolitan text. 

' ^Br. ScholB ttatM in hit catalogue of MSS. coUatod for the Acti 
^woHe Ipklat <Not. Test. Vol. II. Prol. p. iv.). But in hii cata- 
^wMB&oootaiiiinf tke Ootpeli (Vol. I. p. xIIt.) be eutee that in 
">«•• Boob It tfreet wfoi the ConiUntlDopolhaB Receneion. 



12. (Paul. Ep. 16. Apoc. 4.) The Codex Reoius 219., 
formeriy 1886., is referred to the tenth century by Montfen- 
con, and to the eleventh by Scholz. It is written on vellum, 
and contains the Acte and Epistles with the commentery of 
Oecumenius, and the Apocalypse with that of Arethas. It * 
follows the Constentinopolitan recension, and was collated 
by Griesbach and by Scholz. 

13. (Gosp. 33. Paul. Ep. 17.) The Codex Regius 14., 
described in page 240. No. 33., follows the Alexandrine 
recension. It was collated for the Acte by Scholz. 

14. (Gosp. 35. Paul. Ep. 18. Apoc. 17.) The Codex 
CoisLiNiANua 199., described in page 240. No. 35., has the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

15. The Codex Coislinunus 25. contains the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles : it was written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, and was collated by Wet- 
stein. 

16. (Paul. Ep. 19.") The Codex Coislinianus 26. for* 
merly belonged to tne monastery of St. Athanasius on 
Mount Athos : it conteins the Acts of the Apostles and the 
epistles, with commentaries, written in the eleventh cen- 
tury, on vellum; and agrees with the Constantinopoliten 
recension. 

17. (Paul. Ep. 21. Apoc. 19.) The Codex Coislinianus 
205. contains the Acte, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with the 
following chasms according to Michaelis : 1 Cor. xvi. 17.— 
2 Cor. i. 7. ; Heb. xiii. 15. to the end of the epistle ; and 
Rev. i. — H. 5., though the last chasm has been nlled up by 
a modem hand. It was written in the eleventh century, and 
follows the Constentinopoliten recension. 

18. (Paul. Ep. 22. Apoc. 18.) The Codex Coismnianus 
202. contains the Acte, Catholic Epistles with'scholia, and 
the Apocalypse with the commentery of Andreas, and the 
Pauline Epistles with prologues. The first tii^'enty-six 
folios are written on vellum, of the eleventh century, the 
remainder on cotton paper of the thirteenth century. Its 
text is that of the Constantinopolitan recension : it w as col- 
lated by Wetetein. 

19. (Gosp. 38. Apoc. 23.) The Codex Coisliniamus 
200., described in page 240. No. 38., follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

20. (Paul. Ep.25.) The Codex Westmonastcriensis 
935. is a manuscript of the Acte and Epistles preserved 
among the Royal Manuscripte in the British Museum, in 
which collection it is noted i. B. 1. It is of the fourteenth 
century, and has the Constentinopolitan text. It was col- 
lated by AYetetein. 

21. (Paul. Ep. 26.) Codex Cantabrioiensis Dd. XI. 
90., formerly 495., conteins the Acte and Epistles of Su 
Paul, written on vellum in the twelfth centuiy. The first 
eleven chapters of the Acte are wanting ; likewise xiv. 13. 
— XV. 10. ; Rom. xi. 22 — 33. ; the first three chapters of 
1 Cor.; ITim. i. and iii. ; Titus i. 1 — 8. and ii. 1. to the 
end; with the epistles to Philemon and the Hebrews. It 
agrees with the Constantinopoliten recension. 

22. (Gosp. 109. Paul. Ep. 75.) The Codex 5U5. in 
the British Museum, described in page 245. No. 109., con- 
teins the Acte of the Apostles and the Catholic Epistles, 
written on vellum, according to Scholz of the ninth cei^ 
tury : but it should seem that this is a inisteke, and that the 
date of 1326, which he assigned to it in the prolegomena to 
the first volume of his edition of the New Testament, is the 
true date.' It follows the Constentinopolitan recension. 

23. (Paul. Ep. 28. Apoc. 6.) The Codex Baroccianus 
3. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, written on vellum, of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, conteins the Acte of the 
Apostles from ch. xi. 13., the Catholic Epistles except 
1 Pet iii. 7—23., and those of St. Paul, with the Apoca- 
lypse, the three last chapters of which are wanting. It hat 
scholia on the epistles and the Cotninontery of Arethas on 
the Apocalypse. It has the Constaniinopohten text. 

24. (Paul. Ep. 29.) The Codex Collrgii Christi 
Cantabrigiensis 2. (Cant. 2. of Dr. MilPs Notetion) is a 
manuscript written on vellum in tbo eleventh or twelfth 
century, in quarto, not in octevo as Scholz after Michaelii 
has erroneously steted. It conteins the Acte, Epistles of 

« Sm Bp. Marah'f Tranilmion of Michaelis, vol. U. ptrt i. |i. IM 
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Saint Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Catholic 
Epistles ; with the following chasms, viz. Acts i. 1 — 10. ; 
xviii. 30. — la. 14. ; James v. 14. to ^e end of the epistle ; 
1 Pet. i. l.»iii. and 3 Pet i. 1—3. iii. Its text is that of 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

35. (Paul. Ep. 31. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleiaihis 
5537., formerly uoyellianos 3., is a manuscript of the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, written in the year 1087. It is 
imperfect from I John ▼. 14. to 3 John 6. This manascript, 
which was collated and described by Griesbach, for tne 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

36. (Paul. Ep. 33.) The Codex Hablbianus 5557., 
formerly CoTellianns 3., contains the Acts of the Apostles 
beginning with chap. i. 11., and all the Epistles. It was 
written in the twelfth century, and was collated by Dr. Mill : 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

37. (Paul. Ep. 33.) The Codex HARLBUinrs 5630., 
formerly Corellianus 4., contains the Acts and Epistles 
written on paper in a very small hand, in ^e fifteentn cen- 
tury. Griesbach says that it frequently agrees with the 
Codex Laudianus 3. (described in page 340. No. 51.), and 
wi& the Complutensian edition of the New Testament. 
Its text follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

38. ("Paul. Ep. 34. Apoc. 8.) The Codex Harleianus 
5778., formerly called Covellianus Sinai ticus, because Dr. 
Corell brought it.from Mount Sinai, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, written in the twelflh century. It nas 
been mutilated and rendered illegible in very many pas- 
sages by the dampness of the place where it was formerly 
kept. It agrrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

39. (Paul. lEp. 35.^ The Codex Geicetensis 30., on 
vellum of the eleventh or twelfth century, was cursorily 
collated by Scholz. It contains the Acts and Epistles, and 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, ^ough it has 
some Alexandrine readings. 

30. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 9.) The Codex Bodlbianus 
131., formerly Hantingtonianus 1., was brought from the 
east by Dr. Robert Huntington. It contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, and was written in the thirteenUi cen- 
tury, according to Griesbach and Scholz ; but Dr. Mill con- 
sidered it to be seven hundred years old, or about the tenth 
century. This manuscript is defective as far as Acts xv. 
19. : it follows the Consnmtinopolitan recension. 

31. (Gosp. 69. Paul. Ep. 37. Apoc. 14.) The Codex 
Lbiobstrensis, described m pa^ 343. No. 69., is of the 
foorteendi century : it has the Alexandrine text 

33. (Gosp. 51. Paul. Ep. 38.) The Codex Bodlbianus, 
Laudianus C. 715., described in page 340. No. 51., is of 
the thirteenth, and appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text. 

33. (Paul. Ep. 39.) The Codex Lincolniensis is a 
manuscript of the eleventh century on vellum, belonging to 
Lincoln College, Oxford : it contains the Acts and EpisUes, 
and is imperfect in 3 Pet i. 1 — 15. 

34. (Gosp. 61. Paul. Ep. 40.) The Codex Montforti- 
anus, in Trinity College, Dublin, described in pp. 341, 343. 
No. 61. is of the fifteenth century, and appears to follow the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

35. fGosp. 57. Paul. Ep. 41.^ The Codex Maodalbit- 
sis 1., descnbed in page 341. No. 57., is of the eleventh 
century. 

36. The Codex Novi Collegh, Oxon. N. 3. as noted 
in the London Poly^lott and in Dr. Mill's Index, but N. 1. 
in his various readings, is a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, with 
a Catena : it agrees with the Alexandrine text. 

37. (^Paul. Ep, 43.) The Codex Novi Collegii, Oxon., 
No. 1. m the London Polyglott and Nov. 3. or N. 3. in 
Mill, is also of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts 
and Epistles with a Commentary. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

38. (Paul. Ep. 44.) The Codex Luoduno-Batavus 77. 
in the University Library at Leyden, is cited by Mill as 
Petavianus 1. from the name of its former possessor Paul 
Patau, a senator of the Parliament of Paris: it is written on 
vellum, of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts and 
Epistles entire. Varioos readings from this manuscript 
were printed by Dr. Mill : it was collated anew by Wet- 



stein, and more receniljr bnd accurately by Dr. Dermoiit, 
who has printed its pnncipal various readmgs in his Cb^ 
leetanea Critiea in Novum 2^utamefUum, Lu^uni Batmro- 
rum, 1835. 8vo. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 45. Apoc. 11.) Th4 Codex Pbtatia- 
Nus 3. contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, bnt it 
wants 1 Cor. iii. 16.-— x. 13., the entire epistle of James ex- 
cept the last four verses, 3 John 9. to the end, and the epis- 
tle of Jude. No date has been assigned to this manosenpt, 
which for the most part follows the ConstantinopcditaB 
recension. 

40. (Paul. Ep. 46. Apoc. 46.) The Codex ALXXAMm- 
no-Vatic ANUS 179., formerly noted Petavianus 3^ is of 
the eleventh century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, asd 
Revelation. On the death of Patau it was purchased by 
Christina Queen of Sweden, ader whose decease it pined, 
with the rest of her books, into the Vatican liihrary. The 
end of the epistle to Titus, Philemon, and the Revelstioii, 
have been added by a later hand. This manuscript fre- 
quently agrees with the Constantinopolitan text, but it has 
very many Alexandrine readings. 

41. (Gosp. 175. Paul. Ep. 194. Apoc. 30.) The Codex 
Vaticanus 3080., described in pzfe 347. No. 175., a^rjees 
wi^ the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has many 
Alexandrine readings. 

43. (Paul. Ep. 48. Apoc. 13.) The Codex Bibuoths- 
CM Gtmnasii Francofurtensis ad Viadrum (Frankfort on 
the Oder), formerly Seidblianus (it having been brought 
from the east by Andrew Erasmus Seidel), is of the eleventh 
century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation : 
it is imperfect from Acts ii. 3 — 34. ; 3 Pet. i. 1.— 4L ; 1 John 
V. 11. to the end ; and Apoc. xviii. 3 — 13. The leaf con- 
taining Acts xxvii. 19 — 34. was written hj a later hand. 
For the most part this manascript agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, though it has some peculiar readines. 
It has been twice collated, first inaccurately by Nicholas 
Westermann, who communicated bis extracts to Wetstein, 
and again minutely b^ Henry Middledorpflf, who printed the 
various readings which he discovered in E. F. C. Rosen- 
milller*s Commentationes Theolo^ce, vol. ii. part iL pp. 
167, et $eo. These readings are mserted by Scnolx in hu 
critical coition of the Greek Testament 

43. (Gosp. 76. Paul. Ep. 49.) The Codex Cjesabbus 
ViNDOBONBNsis, of the eleventh century. See it noticed ii 
p. 343. No. 76. 

44. (Gosp. 83. Paul. Ep. 51. Apoc. 5.) The mana- 
seripts cited by Laurbntius Valla. See a notice of them 
in p. 343. No. 83. 

45. (Paul. Ep. 53. Apoc. 16.) The Codbx Umx- 
BACRiAifus 3. (of Bengel, 1. of Wetstein), written on paper 
in the fifteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistlee, the 
Revelation of St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles : it 
was collated by Bengel and by Wetstein, and the foimer 
has observed that it harmonizes with the Cod. CoTell. 3. 
TNo. 35. supra) ; consequently it agrees with tiie text of die 
Alexandrine recension. 

46. (Paul. Ep. 55.) The Codex Monacbnsis 375., for- 
merly AuGUSTANus 6., was written on vellum in the ele- 
venth century. It contains the Acts and Epistles with a 
commentary, and for the most part agrees with the received 
text, though it has some peculiar readings, a few of which 
harmonize with the Alexandrine recension. This manu- 
script was collated by Scholz for Acts iii. — ^xx. and 1 Cor. 
i. 1—3. 

47. (Gosp. 90. Paul. Ep. 14.) The Codex Wovwu^ fof- 
merly Joannis Fabri Daventriensis. See p. 343. No. 90. 

48. (Gosp. 105. Paul. Ep. 34.) The Codex fisitKaiA- 
Nus, now in the Bodleian Library. See a description of it 
in pp. 344. with a fac-simile. Scholz collated it for the 
Epistles only on 1 John v. 7. 

49. (Gosp. 93.) The Codex Andrea Pabschii 1. con- 
tains a commentaiy on the Catholic Epistles. See p. 343. 
No. 93. *^ 

60. (Paul. Ep. «.) Codex Stephani f, is now un- 
known : it is cited five times only in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles : what is cited in the Gospels as Stephani (, for- 
merly Regius 3343., and afterwards 49., contams only U.«> 
four Gospels. 
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51. (Paul. Ep. 133. Ap. 63.) The Codex Rb«iu8 66., 
(onnerly 3348., it a mannaeript of the twelfUi centarj, on 
Telhimy containing the Acta, Epistles, and Apooalypae : it 
wanta a few yeises towaida the end, and follows the Con- 
ftatftiDopoIitan leeension. 

53. (Paul. £p. 50.) The Codbz Rbodieicsis, derives 
Its name horn the ialand of Rhodes, whence it was brought, 
h is said to hare been principally used in the edition otthe 
Complntenaian Polyglott, and is often quoted by Stunica as 
a Teiy ancient manuscript, but by Erasmus it was supposed 
to Latimae. It is not known where this manuscript now is, 
DOT ean any conieoture be offered as to its age. 

53. (P»il. J^ 36.) The Codkx Cantabbioiinsis 3., 
(la die London jPolyglott Codex Em.) is a manuscript of 
tte twelfth century, belonging to Emanuel College, Qpm- 
bridce. Besides the epistles of St. Paul it has fiagments 
of & Catholic EpisUee, viz. 3 Pet. ii. 4.-^ii. 18. and 
1 John L 1. — ill. 30. It has likewise the two following 
chasmi, via. 1 Cor. xi. 7. — ^xy. 56. and from Heb. xi. 37. 
to the end of the epistle. 
54. (Gosp. 43. Paul. Ep. 139.) The Codex Gejbcus 

4., ii ae Library of the Araenal at Paria (see page 340. 

Na 43.), of the eloTenth or twelfth century, follows the 

OoBttutiDopolitan recension, and waa collated in select 

panafea by Scholz. 

55. Anoither copy of the Epistle of Jude contained in 
Cod. 47. 

56. (Pan]. Ep. 337.) The Codbx Claexii 4., in the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, with prologues, and appeara to follow the Constanti- 
lopolitan text. Scholz collated it in some select passages, 
and has pnt tiiis Manuscript in the place of four Medicean 
MSS. the leadings of which (written in the margin of Ra- 
^wleaf^a edition of 1591, by some unknown Dutchman) 
Welstem had noted with this number. In the judgment of 
Processor Birch, of Copenhagen, these four Medicean Ma- 
nu scrip te appear to be those numbered 84. 87. 88. and 89. 
p.d64*. m^ 

57. (Goep. 934. Paul. Ep. 73.} The Codix Hatnisn- 
tm 1. (descrihed in page 349. No. 334.) was written in 
W78. 

58. (Paul. Ep. 334.) Codix CLAaxii 9., in the Bodle- 
■B Ubnaj at Oxford, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Cadiolic llpiatles, and mostly agrees with the textus recep- 
tas. It was collated by Schols in Acts t*, yiii. Wetstem 
las OToneeoaly numbered 58. the manuscript already de- 
scribed at No. 33. page 361*. 

59. (Pan!. Ep. 63.) The Codbx Hablbiahus 5588., in 
^ Britiah Museum, of the thirteenth century, contains the 
Acta and Epiatles. Its text is of a mixed character : it was 
collated hy Griesbach, in Acts xi. xii. and xiii. and in the 
fbst ^liatle of Peter. 

60. (Paul. Ep. 63. Apoc. 39.) The Codex Hablbianus 
5613., waa written a. d. 1407 on paper : it contains the Acts, 
^nades, and Apocalypse. Gnesbach collated' Acts i. — 
TuL, the epistle to the Romans, the first to the Corinthians, 
and the third chapter of the second, and the epistle to the 
^iheatans. According to Scholz, this manuscript agrees 
wilh the ConatantinoDolitan recension. 

61. (Paul. Ep. 61.) An unknown manuscript, the read- 
iBfs ^ which marked Eal, are written in the margin of a 
eafj of Dr. MilPs Critical Edition of the New Testament, 
pMaerred in the Bodleian Library. Griesbach transcribed 
ffcfiBi, and inserted them in his Symbols Critic«, vol. i. 
pp. S47— 304. 

M. fPaol. Ep. 65.) The Codex Reoius 60. (formeriy 
1806., Colbertinus 871.,) was written in the fourteenth cen- 
tarj aecordfaiff to Scholz, or according to Griesbach in the 
louteenth or fifteenth century. He collated it in 1 John ▼., 
aod some sdect passages of the same epistle : and it was 
eoisorily exan*' ned by Scholz. 

63. (Paul Ep. 68.) The Codex CiBSABXus Lambecii 
36., hi the Imperial Library at Vienna, contains the Acts 
and Bpiatlea, written in the twelfth century according to 
Tieadiow, in the thirteenth according to Gnesbach, and in 
Um fourteenth according to Scholz. Alter has given extracts 
from it in hb edition of the Greek Testament, vol. ii. 
pp. 741 — ^788. Bliehaelis states that its readings are not 



important, and that he has found jnaay of them ia thaCoBH 
plutensian Polyglott. 

64. (Paul. Ep. 69.) The Codbx CjBSAaBUsViirDOBOHXir- 
SIS, Nesselii Theol. 303. Lambecii 36. was written in the 
twelfth century according to Scholz, or according to Gries- 
bach in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It was brought 
by Busbeck from Constantinople, and contains the Acts and 
Epistles with a synaxarium and prologues. Its readuiga 
were published by Treschow, Birch, and Alter. 

65. (Gosp. 218. Paul. Ep. 57. Apoc. 33.^ The Codbx 
CiBSAaEO-YiNDOBONENSis 93. (Lsmbecii 1.) See it de- 
scribed in pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

66. (Paul. Ep. 67. Apoc. 64.) The Codbx CiBSABBO- 
YiNDOBONBNSis, 302. (LambecU 34.) is a manuscript of the 
eleventh or twelfth centuiy, containing the Acts, Epistlea, 
and the Apocalypse. Three distinct emendators of this ma- 
nuscript may be traced. It was described by A. C. Hwiid, 
who jUBTe minute extracts from it in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles m his **' Libellus Criticus de indole Codicis LamMcii 
XXXIY. Havnie, 1785. 8yo." Extracts from this manu- 
script are given in Alter^s Greek Testament, vol. ii. pp. 415 
—558. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

67. (Paul. Ep. 70.) Fbe Codex CiBSARBO-YufDOBOifBa 
SIS th^logicus 221. (Lambecii 37.^, written in 1331, and 
brought from Constantinople by Busoeck, contains the Acta 
and Epistles. Complete extracts from it are printed by 
Alter, vol. ii. pp. 689—740. 

68. (Paul. Ep. 73.) The Codbx Upsalibnsis, Sparwen 
feldianus 43., consists of two parts. The first contains the 
Acts, Epistle to the Romans, and 1 Cor. to xv. 38., written 
in the twelfth century. The second part, containing 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6. to the end, and the rest 6f St. Paul's Epistles, to- 
gether with the Catholic Epistles, appears to nave been 
written in the eleventh centuiy. The portion comprised in 
1 Cor. xiii. 6. to xv. 38. is twice transcribed, and firom dif- 
ferent copies which have discrepant readinga. 

69. (Paul. Ep. 74. Apoc. 30.) The Codbx GuBLPHxa 
bttamus XYL 7. appears to have been written in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by two different copyists. It 
contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with margbal 
readings, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but 
it also nas many readings peculiar to itself. 

70. (Gosp. 131. Paul. Ep. 77. Apoc. 66.) The Codex 
Yaticaicus 360., of the eleventh century, is described in 

f»age 246. No. 131.: it appears to have the Cbnstantinopo- 
itan text, and was collated by Birch and by Scholz in 
select passages. 

71. r Gosp. 133. Paul. Ep. 78.) The Codbx YATicAMua 
363., of the eleventh century, also appears to have the Con- 
stantinopolitan text: it was collated in select passages by 
Birch and by Scholz. 

72. rPaul. Ep. 79. Apoc. 37.) The Codbx Yaticahus 
366., or the twelfth century, contains the Acta, EpisUes, 
and Apocalypse. It appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text, ind was collated by Birch and Scholz. 

73. (Paul. Ep. 80.) The Codex Yaticahus 367., of 
the eleventh centuiy, follows the Alexandrine recension. 
It was collated by Birch, and in select passages by Scholz. 

74. The Codbx Yaticanus 760., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Acts with a catena : this and the three follow- 
ing manuscripts were collated in select passages by Scholz* 

75. (Gosp. 141. Paul. Ep. 86. Apoc. 40.) The Codbx 
Yaticanus 1160., of the thirteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

76. (Gosp. 142. Paul. Ep. 87.) The Codbx Yaticahus 
1210., of the eleventh century, is briefly described in pagf - 
247. No. 142. 

77. (Gosp. 149. Paul. Ep. 88. Apoc. 25.) The Ctmnc^ 
Palatino-Yaticanus 171. is a manuscript pt the fourteenth 
century. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 89.) The Codex Albxandbino-Yatica'^^ 
Nus 20., of the twelfth century, contains the Acts and €af- 
tholic Epistles, Rom. i. 2. Cor. Gal. and Eph. i. 1—9. a 
is imperfect from 2 Cor. xi. 15. to xii. 1. Scholz states, 
that it is a manuscript of ^ooA character, agreeing with the- 
Constantinopolitan recension. This and the two following 
manuscripts were collated in select passages by Birdlana 
by Scholz. 
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79. (Paul. Ep. 90.) The Codkx Urbino-Vaticaitos 3., 
»f the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles. 

80. (Paul. 91. Ap. 42.) The Codex Pio- Vatic anus 60., 
of the twelfth centuir, contains the Acts and Epistles. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

81. The CoDBX Barbbrinus 377., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, and fol 
lows the Alexandrine recension. It was collated in select 
passages by Birch. 

82. (Gosp. 180. Paul. Ep. 92. Apoc. 44.) The manu- 
script in the Library of the College of the Propaganda, 
No. 250., (formerly Borgie 4.), written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
text: it was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

83. (Paul.Ep. 93.) The Codkx Bibliothbcjc Borbo- 
NicJE Regia Neapolitanje l.B. 12. (formerly 223.), of the 
tenth century, mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion ; but ft has many readings in common with the Con- 
stantinopolitan text. It was collated in select passages by 
Birch and Scholz. 

84. (Paul. Ep. 94.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 1., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
the commentary of Chrysostom on the Acts, and of Nicetas 
on the Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension : this and the eight following manuscripts were 
collated in select passages by Birch and by Scholz. 

85. (Paul. Ep. 95.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 6., 
of the thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with the commentary of Theophylact. 

86. (Paul. Ep. 96.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 20., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse : it appears to agree with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

87. (Paul. Ep. 97.) The Codex Laurentianus rV.29., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
scholia, prologues, and an interlineary Latin version of the 
Epistles, evidently written by a later hand, and for the use 
or learners. The text agrees with that of the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

88. (Paul. Ep. 98.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 31., 
of the eleyenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

89. rPaul. Ep. 99. Apoc. 45.) The Codex Laurenti- 
anus rv. 32., written a. d. 1093, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with a prologue and the treatise of 
Dorotheus on the seventy disciples and on the twelve apos- 
tles : it agrees wi^ the Constantinopolitan recension. 

90. (Gosp. 197.) The Codex Laurentianus VIII. 14., 
described in page 248. No. 197., agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

91. (Gosp. 201. Paul. Ep. 104.) The Codex 701. for- 
merly beloiiging to the friars-preachers of Saint Mark at 
Florence, descnoed in page 248. No. 201., agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

92. (Gosp. 204. Paul. Ep. 105.) The Codex Bononi- 
ursis 640., noticed in p. 248. No. 204., coincides with the 
Constantinopolitan text 

93. (Goep. 205. Paul. Ep. 106. Apoc. 88.) The Codex 
Venetus 5., noticed in pa^e 248. No. 205., was written in 
the fifteenth century ; it is a transcript of No. 95. in the 
Gospels; but in the Acts both manuscripts differ. This 
MS. was collated by Rink, who has given the results of 
bis examination in his Lucubraiio Critica in Acta Apo^^ 
tolorum^ EpUtoUu Catholicas et Paulinas, (Basiles, 1830. 
8vo.) It mostiy agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

94. (Gosp. 206. Paul. Ep. 207.) The Codex Venetus 
6., noticed in p. 248. No. 206., is also a transcript of No. 
95., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was coUateid by Rink. 

95. (GoRp. 209, Paul. Ep. 108. Apoc. 46.) The Codex 
Vbnbtianus 10., of the fourteenth or fifteenth centurr, is 
described in p. 248. No. 209. It agrees chiefly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was also collated by Rink. 

96. (Paul. Ep. 109.) The Codex Vbnbtianus 11., which 
formerly belong to the monastery of St. Michael de Troy- 
na (in Sicily) is written on vellum in the eleventh century. 



It contains the Acts and Epistlee, with a Latin and Arabic 
version, and is imperfect in Acts i. 1 — 12. xzr. 21. — trri, 
18. and in the Epistie to Philemon. This manuscript mostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but it has many pe- 
culiar readings in common with No. 142. p. 366*. fn^ 
It was collated anew by Rink. 

97. (Paul. Ep. 241.) The Codex Gudiahus, gr. 104.2., 
in the Wolfenbuttel Library, is a manuscript on vellum of 
the twelfth century, and contains the Acts and Epistles with 
mars[inal scholia extracted from Chrysostom andOecumenms 
At me end there are some prayers and dialogues. It is un 
perfect from Acts xvi. 39. to xviii. 18. and agrees with tht 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

98. (Paul. Ep. 113.) The Codex Mosquensis notedly 
Malthaei a. of the tenth or eleventh century, consists of 
three parts: 1. Ecclesiastical lessons from ^e Acts, vift 
various readings in the margin, and scholia; 2. The text of 
all the Episties, also with various readings in the margin, 
and scholia; and 3. Lessons from the Acts and Epistles for 
every day in the whole year. When this manuscript is 
(quoted among the various readings, its three parts are dis- 
tinguished by a", a', (or a. only), and a'. This manuscript 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, as also do the 
foUowiriff Nos. 99. to 106. All the Moscow manuscripts 
were collated by Matthaei. 

99. rPaul. Ep. 114.) The Codex S. Syhodi Mo&qvkn' 
818 5. (in the library of the Holy Synod at Moscow), by 
Matthaei noted c, is a manuscript on paper, written (but 
not accurately) in the month of April a. d. 1445, by Theog- 
nostus, metropolitan of Per^ and Attalia : it contains the 
Acts and Episties with prologue and synaxarion, and vari- 
ous orations of the Greek Fathers. 

100. (Paul. Ep. 115.) The Codex S. Stnodi 334. (d. 
of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, on veUum, contains 
the Acts ana Episties, with a catena and scholia. 

101. (Paul.Ep. 116.) The Codex S. Stnodi 333. (f. 
of Matthaei), written on cotton paper in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Acts with scholia, and the Episties with 
a prologue. Bishop Marsh, after Matthaei, states that it 
has many remarkable readings, but in the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, which were written by a different copyist, they are of 

102. (Paul. Ep. 117.) The Codex S. Synodi 98. (g. of 
Matthaei), which formerly belonged to the monastery of St 
Dionysius on mount Athos, contains all the Epistles with t 
catena, written on vellum in the ninth century ; the text, in 
uncial letters ; and the catena, in small letters. It is im- 
perfect from Rom. x. 18. to the end, and from 1 Cor. i. 1. 
to vi. 13., and in viii. 7 — 12. 

103. (Paul. Ep. 118.) The Codex S. Stnodi 193. (h. 
of Matthaei), on vellam, of the tenth century, contains frag- 
ments of the Acts and Episties with scholia. 

104. (Gosp. 241. Paul. Ep. 120. Apoc. 47.) The Co- 
dex Dresdbnsis (k. of Matthaei), is described m paire 349. 
No. 241. ^ 

105. (Gosp. 242. Paul. Ep. 121. Apoc. 48.) The Co- 
dex S. Stnodi, (1. of Matthaei), is described in pacre 349. 
No. 242.^ 

106. (Paul. Ep. 122.) The Codex S. Stnodi 328. (m. 
of Matthaei), contains the Acts and Epistles, written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, with a prologue, synaxarion, 
and the Psalms. 

107. The CoDRx Dresdbnsis 252. follows tL Constan* 
tinopolitan recension. It is noted 19. by Matthaa by ixrhoin 

it was ooUated, and who has described the MSS. x 'os. 98 

107. in the prefaces to his Critical EMition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

108. (Gosp. 226. Paul. Ep. 228.) The Cod«x EIsciv 
RiALENSis y. IV. 17. described in page 249. No. % "*6., and 

109. (Gx)sp. 228. Paul. Ep. 229.) The CoDt : Escir- 
RiALXNSis X' iV. 12. described in page 249. No. 23b., boUi 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were col- 
lated by Moldenhaur. 

1 Sebolz (Not. Test. vol. i. Prolef . p. Ixxvi.) ststes that tlila WNHntriy 
agrees with the Coiutantinopolkan recenilon : bat in toI. ii. Proles p. 
xiii. he says that its text for the most part agrees with the Alezandrhw 
recension. But this last statement must be a mistake, u he savs in 
p. iiviil that it agrees with the OonsUntinopoUtaa rectnaioii. 
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m. Mumacripkfitgt collated bv Dr. Schoh, for kU Ordeal 
Edition of tke New Tutament. 

110. The CoDBX Gamtabrioicnsis 2622., contains the 
Old and New Testaments. [Though indicated by Scholz 
as a manuscript, this is a copy of the Greek Septua^nt and 
Hew Testament, nrinted at Basil by John Hervag, m 1545, 
rith a I^tin Preface by Melancthon, and manuseript notes 
in tie margin,"] • 

111. (Gosp. 440. Paul. Ep. 221.J The Cooix Canta- 
iBiGiKJfsis, Mm. 6. 9. See it noticed in page 255. No. 440. 

112. The Codex Cantabrioiensis 20&. contains the 
Acts and Epistles. ['This manuscript, which is enumerated 
by Scholz as being (or the first time collated by him, is also 
Barked Kk. vi. 4.^ in the University Library; and as it has 
the name of Vatablus written both at the beginning and end 
of the manuscript, it consequently is the same manuscript 
wViichhas been noticed in page 261*. No. 9.] 

lU. (Gosp. 18. Paul. Ep. 132. Apoc. 51.) The Codex 
RcGiu9 47. (described in page 239. No. 18.^ closely follows 
the Alexandrine recension : Dr. Scholz collated it through- 
OBt fiv ibe Acta, and cursorily for the Epistles. 

III. (Paul. Ep. 134.) The Codex Regius 67., formerly 
12$!. on Tellucn, was written in the thirteenth century: it 
eootaios the Acts and Epistles with proloorues, synaxarion, 
the Book of Cccleaiastes, the apocryphal book of Wisdom, 
At pFOTdfbs, and Song of Solomon, and fragments of pray- 
eis for the use of the Greek Church. It follows the Con- 
^antkiopolitaB recension, and was cursorily collated. 

115. (Paul. Ep. 135.) The Codex Reoius 58., formerly 
S93. (Colbertinus 5107.), written on vellum in the thir- 
teenth eentury , contains the Acts and Epistles : it is imper- 
fect from Acts L 1. to xiv. 27. This manuscript does not 
appear to have been used in the service of the church, as no 
lemons are indicated : its text is of a mixed character. It 
was collated throughout by Scholz. 

lie. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 53.) The Codex Reoius 59., 
formeriy Tdlerianus, was written on paper in the sixteenth 
ceotoij: it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, 
with proJocnes, and with scholia on the Catholic Epistles. 
It folkms ttie Constantinopolitan recension. 

117. (Gosp. 263. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex Reoius 
61. : it is described in page 250. No. 263., and was collated 
by Scholz in the former part of the Acts and in select pas- 
nges of the Catholic Epistles. 

118. (Paul. Ep. 138. Apoc. 55.) The Codex Regius 
101., formerly ^^^ (Colbertinus 4785.), written on cotton 

' in the Mrteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, 
I Apocalypse, with prologues and scholia, and an enco- 
mimm on St. Paul, compiled from various passages of Chry- 
sostom^s writings. It is imperfect in Acts xix. 18. to xxii. 
17. and follows Uie Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Scholz 
ct^oted it for I Tim. and 2 Thess., for the principal part of 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and in select passages of the 
remakider of the Epistles and the Apocalypse. 

119. (Paul. Ep. 139. Apoc. 56.) The Codex Regius 
193. A., written on vellum in the tenth century (but the 
Afscalypse in the thirteenth century), contains the Acts, 
Bpsdes, and Apocalypse, with prologues and an index of 
eodasiastic^ lessons. It is imperfect from 2 Cor. i. 8. to 
n. 4. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
wm eollated in select passages. 

ISO. (Paal. Ep. 141.) The Codex Regius 103. A., 
writlea on vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts 
sod E^btles with prologues. There are numerous chasms 
in Ifiis mannscnpt; part of which, containing Acts v. 38. 
to vL 7. vii. 6. to 16. and 32. to x. 25. &c., is written on 
eotton paper in the thirteenth century. The text mostly 
spees with the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief 
pvt of this manuscript was collated. 

Ml. (Panl.Ep.l42.) The Codex Regius 104., formerly 

» IkM- tlM faifbrmation respecting tbe Cambridfe MSB. Not. 110. and 119. 
Ike mnthor n Indebted to the retearcbes of the Rev. William Mandell, 
H. A. FeDow of Qneen't College in that Unlreraity. 

« Tlie following is a tranicript of the article In tbe calalogne of Mann- 
•cripu in tbe University Library at Cambridge :— 

" Kk. VI. 4. 2068. 

" Codex eat Orscns in 4to. minore, mano vetusta, in membranis script us, 
tee mtttJtas, in quo contlnentar Actos Apostotomm at Epistote Catholi- 
cc es Paalins.*' 

Vot.L »L 



^^* (ColbertiDtis 6123.), wrtttsa on eottoa paper in tht 
thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with an 
index of lessons and synaxarion. It chiefly agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension : the chief part of it was 
collated. 

122. The CoMx Reoius 106. formerly ^Jl. (Colherti> 
nns 5259.), is correctly written on yellum, in the eleventh 
oentary. It contains various fragments of the Acts and 
Epistles, most of which were collated, and it seldom diflfeia 
from the Constantinopolitan recension. 

123. (Paul. Ep. 144.) The Codex Reoius 106. A., on 
cotton paper, and written in the fourteenth century, contains 
the Acts and Epistles, with prologues, scholia, and some 
hymns of the Greek Church. It is imperfect from 1 Pet. i. 
9. to ii. 7., and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
The chief part of this manuscript was collated. 

124. (Paul. Ep. 149. Apoc. 57.) The Codex Regius 
124. (formerly Colbertinus), is elegantly written on vellum, 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Aj^o^^^lyp^^ * ^^ agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, ana was cursorily collated. 

125. (Paul. Ep. 150.) The Codex Regius 125. was 
brought directly trom Constantinople to the Royal Library 
at Paris : it rarely deratss from the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension : it was written on vellum in the fourteenth century, 
and contains the Acts and Epistles. Dr. Scholz collated it 
cursorily. 

126. (Paul. Ep. 153.) The Codex Reoius 216., for- 
merly 705. (and Medicsus 1885.), was elegantly written on 
vellum in the tenth century, and. Dr. Scholz thinks, at Con- 
stantinople. It contains the Acts and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and scholia extracted from the commentaries of 
Cbrysostom, Ammonius, Apollinaris, Didymus, Isidore, 
Origen, and others. Some parts of these scholia are writ- 
ten in uncial letters ; others, especially the scholia on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, have been added in the sixteenth 
century. The text of this manuscript mostly agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension : the chief part of it was 
collated by Scholz. 

127. (Paul. Ep. 154.) The Codex Reoius 217. in vel- 
lum, of the eleventh century, contains the Acts with a catena 
thereon, and the Epistles, with Theophylact^s commentary 
on those of St. Paul, and scholia on the Catholic Epistles. 
The greater part of this manuscript was collated by Dr. 
Scholz: its text mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. 

128. (Paul. Ep. 155.) The Codex Regius 218. (for- 
merly Colbertinus), written on vellum in the eleventh cen* 
tury, contains the Acts and Epistles with a catena, and fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

129. (Paul. Ep. 156.) The Codex Reoius 220., foi^ 
merly Colbertinus, written in the thirteenth century on vel- 
lum, contains the Acts and Epistles with a commentary ; 
but the text is frequently omitted. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated. 

130. The Codex Reoius 221., which was brought from 
the East into the Royal Library at Paris, contains the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles with a catena, written on vellum in 
the twelfth century. It is imperfect in Acts xx. 38. to xxii. 
3.; 2 Pet. i. 14. to the end; IJohn iv. 11. to the end; 
2 John; 3 John; and Jude 1—8. The text mostly agrees 
with that of the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

131. (Paul. Ep. 158.) The Codex Regius 223., for- 
merly 2246. and also 505. (formeriy Codex Boistallerianvs) 
is written on vellum in folio. The first part, containing the 
Epistles of St. Paul with a prologue and catena, was wril- 
ten A. D. 1045 by the Reader and Calligrapher Theopemp> 
tus ; and the second part, containing the Acts and Catholi* 
Epistles, was written in the thirteenth century. It mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension: the chief 
part of it was collated. 

132. (Gosp. 330. Paul. Ep. 131.) The Codex Cwsli- 
NiANUs 196. See it described in page 252. No. 330. 

133. (Paul. Ep. 166.) The CJodex TAuaiifENSis 285. c 
I. 40., written on paper in the thirteenth century, contains 
the Acts and EpisUes, with figaiee and prologues. ltmos4j 
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afreet with the reeehred text, bot it has manr Alexandrine 
leadings. It was aeeorately collated by Dr. Scholz. 

134. (Paul. Ep. 167.) The Codix TAuaiKBifsiB 315. 
(now 19?) c. n. 17., written in the eleventh century on vel- 
Inm, contains the Acts and Epistles with prologues. It is 
imperfect in Acts i. ii. The text follows the Constantino- 
poutan recension. Dr. Scholz collated this maouscript in 
Acts iiL — ^yii. Rom. x. and some other select passages. 

135. (Gosp. 339. Paul. Ep. 170. Apoc. 83.) The Codbx 
Tausinbnsis 303. c. II. 5., described in page 253. No. 339., 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

136. (Paul. Ep. 169.) The Codex Taurinxnsis 338. c. 
IT., 31., written on vellum in the thirteenth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles ; and agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

137. (Paul. Ep. 176.) The Codex AMBROSiAinTS 97., 
written on vellum in the eleventh century, was purchased 
on the Island of Corcyra : it contains the Acts and Epistles 
with prologues, and an index of ecclesiastical lessons. The 
text agrees raierally with that of the Alexandrine recension, 
out frequency also with that of the Constantinopolitan fis- 
eension. Dr. Scholz collated nearly the whole of this manu- 
script in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

138. (Paul. Ep. 173.) The Codex AsfBROSUNUs 103., 
which formerly belonged to J. Y. Penelli, is written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, and contains all the Epis- 
tles. It a^^rees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cnrsonly collated. 

139. (Paul. Ep. 174.) The Codex Ambrosiakus 104., 
written on paper a. d. 1434, contains the Acts and Epistles : 
it was cursoruj collated, and agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

140. (Paul. Ep. 315. Apoc. 74.) The Codex Yenxtus 
646. is written, partly on vellum m the eleventh century, 
and partly on paper : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse, with a catena on the Epistles, and a commen- 
tary on tne Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

141. f Gosp. 189. Paul. Ep. 339.) The Codex Laurbn- 
TiAHUs vl. 37. of the twelfth century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

143. (Paul. Ep. 178.) The Codex Mutinensis 343. 

£s. in. B. 17.) on vellum of the twelfth century, contains 
Acts and Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. In the Acts it a^^ees wit^ No. 96. (page 364*. 
iuprd) : Dr. Scholz collated it in selectpassaffes. 

143. The Codex LAUBENTiAirus YI. 5., besides other 
portions of the New Testament, contains the Catholic Epis- 
tles. This and the six following manuscripts agree with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144. (Gosp. 363. Paul. Ep. 180.) The Codex Laurbit- 
TIANUS YI. 13. is described in page 353. No. 363. 

145. (Gosp. 365. Paul. Ep. 181.) The Codex Lauren- 
TiANVS V 1. 36., both written m the thirteenth century, were 
collated in select passages. 

146. (Gosp. 367. Paul. Ep. 183.) The Codbx Laurbic- 
TiANUS 3708., written in the fourteenth century, was collated 
in select passaffes. 

147. (Paul.TBp. 183^ The Codex LAURBirriAHUs lY. 
30., written in the twelfth century, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with prologues : it was oursorUy col- 
lated, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. (Paul. Ep. 184.) The Codex LAURBirriAifus 3574., 
written on vellum a. d. 974, Indiction XII. by one Theo- 
phylact, a presbyter and doctor of law, contains Uie Acts and 
Epistles with prologues : it agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

149. The Codex Laurbrtianus 176., written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistles 
with the Latin version. 

150. (Gosp. 368. Paul. Ep. 330. Apoc. 84.]) The Co- 
dex RiOHABDiAKus 84., s vcry incorrectly written manu- 
ioript of the fifteenth century, agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated in select passages. 
Th&n aie numerous corrections of the copyist^s bfonderB. 



151. (Gosp. 386. Paul. Ep. 199. Apoc 71.) The Co- 
dbx Yatioano-Ottobokiamus 66. is described in pp. 351, 
354. No. 386. 

153. (Gosp. 443. Paul. Ep. 333.) The Codbx Carta 
BRiGiBifSis 4 3537, 3538. Dr. Scholz has not indicated its 
age, nor to what class of recensions it belongs. 

153. (Gosp. 444. Paul. Ep. 340.) The Codbx IIablb- 
lANUS 5796. is described in page 355. No. 444. 

154. (Paul. Ep. 187.} The Codbx Yatioanus 1370., 
written on vellum in the nfleenth century, contains the Acta, 
the Catholic Epistles, Romans, and 1 Corinthians ; and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated in select passages. 

155. (Paul. Ep. 188.) The Codex Yaticanus 1410., 
written in the twelfth century on vellum, contains all ^ 
Epistles, with a commentary written by a different had. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and wm 
collated in select passages. 

156. (Paul. Ep. 190.) The Codex Yaticahus 1650. 
was written on vellum in the month of January, a. d. 1073, 
at the command of Nicholas archbishop of Calabria, by one 
Theodore, a clergyman. It contains the Acts and Episdes, 
with a commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul. This ma- 
nuscript is imperfect in Acts i. 1. to v. 4. : it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. (Paul. Ep. 191.) The Codex Yaticaitus 1714. on 
vellum, written in the twelfth century, contains fragments 
of the Acts and Epistles in the following order :— I Cor. L 
1 — 38., heads and arguments; the Epistle of Jude; Rom. 
viii. 3 — 33. ; James iii. 1. iv. 1 1. ; Rom. vi. 33. d teg. ,- Acts 
XXV. 8. to xxvi. 33. ; Rom. xiv. 30. to xv. 33. ; James it. 
11. to the end; Rom. xiii. 4. to xiv. 30.; 1 Cor. L 88. to 
iii. 13. ; Acts xxiv. 11. to xxv* 7. : Rom. xL 31. to xiiL 4. ; 
Acts xviii. 14. to xix. 9. ; 3 John. This manuscript for the 
most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : it 
was collated in select passages. 

158. The Codbx Yaticanus 1761., written on yellnm in 
the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
prologues. It was collated in select passages, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

159. The Codex Yaticanus 1968. (Basil. 7.), written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acto, Epistle 
of James, and the first Epistle of Peter, with scholia; tfas 
authors of which are named. It is imperfect in Acts L 1. 
to v. 39., and vi. 14. to vii. 11. Ite text partakes of botii 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan recensions. Tlie 
whole of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

160. (Paul. Ep. 193. Apoc. 34.) The Codex Vatica- 
Nus 3063. (Basil. 101. \ written on vellum in the eleyenth 
century, contains the Acta, Apocalypse, and Epistles, witk 
scholia, the authors of which are named. It is imperfeet 
from Acto i. 1. to xxviii. 19. and in Heb. ii. 1. to the end. 
The text seldom deviates from the recdved reading. Dr. 
Scholz collated it throughout. 

161. (Paul. Ep. 198. Apoc. 69.) The Codbx Vatiga- 
iro-OTTOBoiriAHus 358., preserved in the Yatican Libraiy, 
was written on paper in the thirteenth century. It contains 
the Acto, Epistles, and Apocal^se, with the Latin Yersion ; 
and is imperfect in Acto 1. 1., li. 37. and the last chapter of 
the Apocalypse. This manuscript was written by difierent 
bands, and the close of it is evidently of the fonrteentii 
centary. The text is mixed ; that is, composed of both tiie 
Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan recensions. Ilie 
greater part of it was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

163. (Paul. Ep. 300.) The Codex Yatioako-Ottobori- 
ANus 398., written in the fifteenth centory on vellum, is in 
very small <|uarto or octavo, and contains the Acto wad 
Apostolic Epistles in Greek and Latin. It has the disputed 
clause in 1 John v. 7, 8., bot in a form which renders it of 
no value or authority in determining the genuine reading- of 
that clause. 1 The following fac-simile of it is copied Som 
the tracing made by the Rev. Dr. Wiseman, vice-presideot 
of the English College at Rome, for the lato Rt. Key. Dr. 
Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, by whose liberal pennhrtiom 
it appears in this work. 

>8MV«tn.p.l07. 
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Each pago contains two columns, the Latin on the left 

aad the Greek on the right : the Latin is in square or Gothic 

ehameters. The manuscript seems not to have been finished ; 

fef , at the beginning of one or two of the Epistles, the space 

for ihe first large letter, occupying the breadth of two Imes, 

is left blank, as well as the top line, evidently showing that 

^ aatifitaiiaiis intended to nil it up at leisure iA a more 

onasMBtal style, as is ihe case in other books. The Codex 

Ottobamanaa has no title. The text begins at once with 

Pritmm quidem termonem, Afler the Acts come the Epis- 

tie of St. James and the other lesser ones; last those of 

St Pud. The ink is faded : it is, in fact, become brown, 

90 IS to appear much more ancient; in some letters it is 

eoBpletely sealed off, so that it was with the greatest diffi- 

eiltr that Dr. Wiseman could catch the traces of the seve- 

nl letters.' This manuscript has been altered in many 

phees, in order to make it harmonize with the Latin Ynf- 

fite' : on this account, as well as its late date, it can be of 

nttle Taiue in sacred criticism, except where it corroborates 

the readings of MSS. of better authority and of earlier date. 

The transpositions of words in it are innumerable. Its text 

mostly agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension ; 

bat there are many Alexandrine readings which hare been 

lnlrodaeed by a later hand. The greatest part of this manu- 

aeiiot was collated by Dr. Scbolx. The specimens of its 

rearags, printed by Dr. S. in his Biblico-Critacal Trnvels, 

an giYsn oy Dr. Dermout in his Collectanea Critics in No- 

Tum Testamentum. 

IfiS. (Paol. Ep. 301.) The Codix Vaticafo-Ottobo- 
JOAXUS 3S5., in octaro, written on paper in the fourteenth 
eBBtory, contains the Acts and Epistles: it is imperfect 
fiom Acts iv. 19. to y. 1., and follows the Alexandrine 
recension. The chiefpart of this manuscript was collated. 

164. (Gosp. 390. Paul. Ep. 203. Apoo. 71.) The Co- 
DBX Vaticaho-Ottobonulnos 381. (described in page 254. 
fiiu 3900 was collated in select passages. 

165. The Codex Vatioano-Ottobonianus 417., written 
on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Catholic 
^jMStles, besides yarious treatises of Ephrem the Syrian, 
and other ecclesiastical writers. It follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

166. (Paul. Ep. 203. Apoc. 22.) The Codix Valu- 
csLUANUS B. 86., written on yellum in the thirteenth cen- 
tory, contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
text is nuxed, from both the Alexandrine and Constantino- 
politan recensions. It was collated in select passages by 

167. (Gosp. 393. Paul. Ep. 185.) The Codex Yalu- 
ccLUAKiTS E. 22., described m page 254. No. 393., agrees 
inlh the Constantinopolitan recension : it was collat^ in 
sdeet passages. 

166. (Paul. Ep. 205.) The Codex Yalucblliaiius F. 
13., written on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the 
AelB and Epistles, and was collated in select passages. It 
agrees ynth the Constantinopolitan recension. 

169. (Paul. Ep. 206.) The Codex Ghioianus R. Y. 29., 
an yellnm, was written a. d. 1344, at Constantinople : it 
IS the Acts and Epistles, which agree with the Con- 
opolitan recension, and was collated in select pas- 



170. (Gosp. 394. Paul. Ep. 186.) The Codex Yalli- 

• TiM abort Mrtkolan are abridced from a letter of Dr. Witeman to 
p of SaUaburr (dated Eogltoli College, Rome, Sept. 34Ui, 1820), 



cotaied with Dr. Sebou'e Accoont of the Codex yatkano-Ottobonlanut, 
W., te tlie Prolefomena to hia edltton of the New Teetament. (Vol. ti. 
m. XTitt.) Dr. W.'a deeerlntkm to more fliU than that glveii br Bchols in 
Mi BMtoche-KrIttoehe Rebe, p. 106. 
• Setals, Belie, IK 10». 
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CELUAKus F. 17., described in page 354. No. 394., has the 
Constantinopolitan text : it was collated in sdeet passages* 
171. and 173. Two manuscripts belonging to the College 
at Rome, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion : they were written in the sixteenth century, and were 
collated in select passages. 

173. (Paul. Ep. 2lu) Is a manuscript on yellum, of the 
elerenth century, in the Royal Bourbon Library at Naples, 
which is not numbered. It contains the Acts and Epistles 
with prologues, an index of chapters, lessons, &C.&C.; and 
agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

174. (Paul. Ep. 212.) The Codex Neapoutahus 1. C. 
36., written on paper in the fifleenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

176. (Paul. Ep. 8160 The Codex Messanxhsis II. in 
the monastery of St. Basil, is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. It contains the Acts and Epistles. Dr. 
Scholz has not indicated what recension this manuscript 
follows. 

176. (Gosp. 421. Paul. Ep. 318.) The Codex Stra- 
ctrsAicus m the Landolini Library : it is described in pp. 354, 
365. No. 431. 

177. (Gosp. 123. Paul. Ep. 319.) The Codex LueDV- 
hensis-Batatus, formerly Meermannianus 116., of the latter 
part of the twelfth century, is described in page 345. No* 
133. : it aj^rees for the most part with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was collated by Dr. Dermout 

178. (Paul. Ep. 843. Apoc. 87.) The manuscript for- 
merly known as the Codex Meermannianus 118., now 
belonging to Sir Thomas Philipps, Bart of Middlehill, in 
the county of Worcester, is written on vellum, of the ele* 
▼enth century : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca* 
lypse, and is imperfect at the beginning and end. 

179. (Paul. Ep. 128. Apoc. 82.) The Codex RBeivi 
MoNACENsis 311. was written in the eleventh century, oi 
▼ellnm, and for ecclesiastical use. It contains the AiCts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, with prolegomena, subscriptioDS, 
the homily of Dorotheus, bishop of TVre, on the seventy 
disciples, fragments of the canons of Eusebius, and scholia 
on St PauPs Epistles, which are written by a later hand. 
The text so closely a^es with the received text, as to pre* 
sent scarcely any various readings in the Acts and Epistles 

180. (Gosp. 431. Ep. Paul. 338.) The Codex Mol« 
SHEMIEN818, now deposited in the Library of the Great 
Seminary at Strasburg, is described in p. 355. No. 431* 
To the information there given, it may now be added, that 
the Jesuit Adam Contxen selected some readings from it in 
his Commentary on the Gospels, and that its various read* 
ings in the Acts and Epistles, were communicated to Dr. 
Scbolx by Dr. Arendt, who accurately collated the entire 
manuscript and published a description of it in 1833, to- 
gether with various readings on the Gospels, in the Ephe- 
meris published every three months bv Drev, Herbst, Hir»» 
cher, and Mohler. In the Acts and Cfatholic Epistles it for 
the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
but it has also many peculiar readings. 

181. (Gosp. 400. Paul. Ep. 320.) The Codex Berou" 
NENSis (formerly Diezii 10.), is described in p. 254. No. 
400. It is imperfect in Acts i. 11. — ^ii. 11. Rom. i. 1—37. 
1 Cor. xiv. 12.— XV. 46. 2 Cor. i. 1—8. and v. 4. — 19. 
ITim. iv. 1. to the end, 2 Tim., Titus, Philemon, and 
Hebr. i. 1—9. 

182. (Paul. Ep. 343.) A manuscript on vellum, of lh» 
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twelfth century, belonging to the library of a monastery in 
the island of Fatmos i it contains the Acts and EpisUes, 
uid agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Another 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, on vellum, is preserved 
m the same library, and contains the Acts and Epistles. 

183. (Paul. Ep. 231.) A manuscript (No. 8.) in the 
▼reat Greek monastery at Jerusalem, wntten on yellum in 
Uie fourteenth century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopoiitan recen- 
sion, ana was collated by Scholz in select passages. 

184. (Paul. Ep. 232. Apoc. 85.) Another manuscript 
(No. 9.) in the same library, on vellum, written in the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with a com- 
mentary, and the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was also collated in select pas- 
sages. 

185. rPaul. Ep. 233.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the 
library ot the Greek monastery of St. Saba, written on vel- 
lum in the eleventh century : it contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was collated in select passages. 

186. (Gosp. 457. Paul. Ep. 234.) A manuscript in the 
same library (No. 2.) written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the Acts and Epistles, preceded by a 
synaxarium and menology. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

187. (Gosp. 462. Paul. Ep. 235.) A manuscript in the 
same library ^No. 10.), of the fourteenth century, on vel- 
lum : it contains the New Testament, and was collated in 
select passages. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

188. f Paul. Ep. 236.) A manuscript in the same library 
(No. 15.), written on vellum in the twelfth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It was collated in select passages. 

189. (Gosp. 465. Paul. Ep. 237.) A manuscript of the 
same library (No. 20.') written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the New Testament : it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

190. (Paul. Ep. 244. Apoc. 27.) The Codex Waku- 
Nvs 2., belonging to Christ's College, Oxford, was vnritten 
on vellum in the eleventh century. It contains the Catiiolic 
Epistles (with the exception of the Epistle of St. James 
and the first Epistle of St. Peter), the Apocalypse, all the 
Epistles of St Paul, and the Gospels as far as Luke vi. 42. 
The text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 
Dr. Scholz collated it on 1 John and on Acts xviii. — ^xx. 

191. (Paul. Ep. 245.^ The Codex Wakianus 3., be- 
longing to the same college, on vellum, was written in the 
twelfth century, in small but neat characters. It formerly 
belongred to the monastery of St. Saba at Jerusalem, and 
was brought into England from Constantinople, in 1731. 
It contains the Acts and Epistles, with a catena from the 
Fathers. A subscription in a later hand at the end states 
that this manuscript was written in a. d. 1312. Its text 
neariy agrees with manuscripts belongring to the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

192. The Codex Wakianus 4., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the eleventh century on vellum, contains the Acts and 
Epistles, and fre<]uently agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It is imperfect from Acts xii. 4. to xxiii. 32. 

$ 6. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE EPISTLES OP SAINT PAUL. 

i. MunuicripU written in Uncial or Capital Letters, collated 
by Editors who preceded Dr, Scholz, 

L--%tf. (Gospels, A. Acts, A.) The Codex Alexandri- 
Hus in the British Museum, described in pp. 222 — 224. 
MUprd* It is imperfect from 2 Cor. iv. 13. to xii. 7. and is 
the type of the Alexandrine recension or text. 

n.— 5. (Gosp. B. Acts, B.) The Codex Vaticanus 
1309., described in pp. 224 — 226., agrees with the Alexan- 
drine text. It ends with Heb. ix. 14. ; the remainder of 
that epistle and the Apocalypse being added by a very 
fecsnt hand. The epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
are also wanting. 

' In tlM ProlMOiBeBa to the ilrat Vol. of his Edition of the New Tntta- 
•«tt« p.ttvU. Dr. Scbols lUtef that this manntcript it numbered 10. 



in. — C, (Gosp. C. Acts, C.) The Codkx Ephrbmi, ot 
Codex Regius Parisibnsis 1905. (at present 9.), is described 
in pp. 929, 230. It is imperfect in Rom. ii. 5. to iii. 21. : 
ix. 6. to X. 14. ; xi. 31. to xiii. 10. ; 1 Cor. vii. 18. to ix. 6. 
xiii. 8. to XV. 40. ; 2 Cor. x. 9. to Gal. i. 20. ; Eph. i. to iL 
18.; iv. 17. to Phil. i. 22. and iii. 5. to the end; iThess. 
ii. 9. to Heb. ii. 4. ; vii. 26. to ix. 15. ; x. 24. to xi. 15. ; 
1 Tim. i. to iii. 9. and v. 20. to the end. This manuscript 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

IV. — D, The Codex Claromontanus, or Codex Regius 
107. (formerly 2245.), is a Greek-Latin manuscript, de- 
scribed in pp. 231, 232. Dr. Scholz thinks it of the seventh 
or eighth century. It is imperfect in Rom. i. 1—7. Two 
leaves containing 1 Cor. xiv. 13 — 22. have been added by a 
different but tolerably ancient hand, and the Enistle to tW 
Hebrews is written by a still more recent hand. Vesti^ 
of alterations by five different correctors may be distin* 

Eaished, the two earliest of which (one Greek, the other 
atin), Dr. Scholz refers to the ninth century : the remain- 
der are by Greek hands. This manuscript agrees with the 
Alexandrine text. 

V.^ — E, The Codex Petropolitanus, formerly called 
CoRBEiBNSis and afterwards San-Gbrmaneiisis, is written 
on vellum, according to Dr. Scholz in the eleventh century, 
but according to Prof. Matthaei in the fifteenth century. 
Griesbach refers it to the tenth or eleventh century. Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, and Scholz, consider this Greek-Latin 
manuscript of Saint PauVs Epistles as a transcript of the 
Codex Claromontanus : but Dr. Semler has questioned this 
opinion, and has adduced examples, from which it appears 
that if the copyist, who wrote the former, actually had the 
latter before his eyes, he must at least have selected vaiious 
readings from other manuscripts. Bishop Marsh considers 
this manuscript '*as a kind of Codex Eclecticus, in the 
writing of which the Claromontanus was principally, but 
not at all times consulted."* It is imperfect from 1 tim. i. 
1. to vi. 15. and in Heb. xii. 8. to the end ; and follows the 
Alexalidrine recension. » 

VI. — P, The Codex Auoiensis, now in Trinity College 
Library, at Cambridge, is a Greek-Latin manuscript of St. 
Paul's Epistles, most probably of the tenth centuiy. It is 
described in page 233., and is imperfect from Rom. i. 1« to 
iii. 8., and the (Greek) Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting. 
It follows the Alexandrine recension. 

VII. — G» The Codex Dresdensis, formerly the Contx 
BoERNXRiANUS, is slso a Greek-Latin manuscript of Sain» 
Paul's Epistles : it is described in page 233., and follov^ 
the Alexandrine recension. This manuscript is imperfect 
from Rom. i. 1. to 5. and ii. 16. to 25. ; 1 Cor. iii. 8. to 16.; 
vi. 7. to 14. ; Col. ii. 2. to 8. ; and Philemon 21. to 25. 

Vni. — H. The CoDBX Coisdinianus 203., of the seventh 
century, according to Griesbach and Scholz, is described in 
page 234. It contains the following fragments of Saint 
Paul's Epistles, viz. 1 Cor. x. 23—39. and xi. 9—16. Gal. 
i. 4—10. and ii. 9—14. : 1 Tim. iii. 7—13. ; Tit. i. 1 — 5., 
and 15. to ii. 5., and iii. 13. to the end ; Heb. ii. 11 — 16. ; 
iii. 13 — 18. ; and iv. xii. 15. It agrees with the Alexandrine 
family. 

IX. — I. (Acts, G.) The Codex Bibliotheca Anoxlicje 
A. 2. 15. at Rome, described in page 260., is of the ninth 
or tenth century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and is imperfect from Heb. x. 10. to the end of 
that epistle. 

ii. Manuscripts wrttten in smaU Greek Lettera» 

1. (Gosp. 1. Acts 1.) The Codex Basilbxnsis B. VI 
57. See it described in page 238. 

2. (Acts 2.) The Codex Basilebnsis B. IX. See it 
described in page 261*. No. 2. 

3. (Acts 3 ) The Codex Foblosianus 15., formerly 
Corsendoncensis : it is described in page 238. No. 3. 

4. (Acts 4.) The Codex Basileensis B. X. 20. . It is 
described in page 261*. No. 4. 

5. (Gosp. 5. Acts 5.) The Codex Regius 106., de- 
scribed in page 238. No. 5., mostly agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

6. (Gosp. 6. Acts 6.) The Codex Regius 113., d*> 

• MIcbaelii'* Introd. to the N«.<Kr TMUntnt. vol. tt. pu% iL p. < 
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seribed in pa^ 938. No. 6. In the Epistles, this manu- 
script has a mixed text : it was cursorily collated by Wet- 
stein and by Scholz. 

7. Hie CoDBx Basilxeksis B. YI. 17. is a quarto manu- 
script on vellum, containing the Epistles of St. Paul as far 
as Heb. xii. 18., with annotations and fflosses collected from 
the ancient fathers of the church. Scholz states that it fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension ; but neither he nor 
Griesbach has indicated its age. 

8. (Acts 50.) The Codkx Stbphani ^ is now unknown. 

9. ?Act8 7.) The Codex Regius 103. (Stephani t), 
noticed in page 261*. No. 7., follows the Constantinopou- 
KUk recension. 

10. TActs 8.) The Codex Stbphani td is now unknown. 

11. (Acts 9.) The Codex Stephani />'. See a notice 
of it in page 361*. No. 9. It follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

12. (Acts 10. Apoc. 2.) The Codex Regius 237. ^te- 
phani «i), described in page 261*. No. 10., follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated by Scholz. 

13. The readings of certain Greek Manuscripts cited by 
Jacobus Faber, Stapnlensis ^Jacques Le Fevre d'Etaples) 
in his commentary on Saint Paurs Epistles, published at 
Puis in 1512. 

14. (Gosp. 90. Acts 47.) The Codex Joannis Fabri, 
Ihrentriensis, (aAerwards the Codex Wolfii) : it is de- 
scribed in nage 243. No. 90. In the epistles Scholz states 
it to be or the fifteenth century : but in the prolegomena 
to the first Tolume of his edition of the New Testament 
(p. iTiii.) he refers it (after Michaelis) to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

15. The Codex Amandi was cited by Erasmus, who 
supposed it to be a Latinizing manuscript : it derives its 
name &om Amandus, who liv^ at Louvain, and who once 
had It in his possession. Nothing further is known con- 
eennngit. 

16. (Acts 12. Apoc. 4.) The Codex Regius 219. fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension : it is described in 
page 261*. No. 12. 

17. (Gosp. 33. Acts 13.) The Codex Regius 14., de- 
scribed in page 240. No. 33., follows the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. 

18. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Apoc. 17.) The Codex Cois- 
LUiiANus 199., described in page 240. No. 35., follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

19. (Acts 16.^ The Codex Coislinianus 26., deecribed 
in page 261*. No. 16., follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
eension. 

80. The Codex Coislinianus 27. (formerly 247.) is a 
mamiscript written on vellum in the tenth century. It was 
brought from motnt Athos, and contains the Epistles of 
Paol with a catena and prologue. This manuscript has 
been badly preserved, and is veiy defective : it follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein. 

81. (Acts 17. Apoc. 19.) The Codex Coislinianus 205. 
described in page 261*. No. 17., follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

28. (Acts 18. Apoc. 18.) The Codex Coislinianus 205. : 
It is described in page 261*. No. 18. 

83. The Codex Coislinianus 28., formerly 253., was 
brauffht from mount Athos, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It is written on vellum, in the eleventh 
century, and contains St. Paul's Epistles with a commen- 
tarr. This manuscript was cursonly collated by Wetstein 
and Scholz. 

84. (Gosp. 105. Acts 48.) The Codex Bodlbianus, 
formerly Ebnbrianus : it is described in page 244. 

85. (Acts 20.) The Codex Westmonasteriensis 935. 
(now I. B. I. in the British Museum), is described in page 
861*. No. 20. 

86. (Acts 21.) The Codex Can%ibrigiensi3 DD. XI. 
M. IB described in page 261*. No. 21. 

87. The Codex Cantabrioiensis Ff. 1. 30. (formerly 
496«), according to Scholz was written in the eleventh and 
foofteenth centuries. The epistles to the Romans and Co- 
rinthians are wanting. This manuscript was collated by 
Wetstein in 1716. 

38. (Acts 23. Apoc. 6.) The Codex Baroccianus 3. 



in the Bodleian Llbrair: it is described in p«26 861* 
No. 23. * * 

29. (Acts 24.) The Codex Colleoii Christi Canta- 
BRiGiiB 2. : it is described in pp. 261*, 262*. No. 84. 

30. The Codex Colleoii Bmmanuelis Cantabriglb I. 
2. 33. is a neatly written but not ancient manuscript of all 
the epistles. ^* It has many chasms, for the catholic epis- 
tles begin with 2 Pet. i., — and is not legible before 2 Peter 
ii. 4. It is likewise defective from 1 John iii. 20. a» far as 
the end of the third epistle : that of St. Jude also is want- 
ing; and it has likewise the two following chasms, 1 Cor. 
xi. 7.— XV. 56., and from Heb. xi. 27. to the end of the 
epistle.'' The readings of this manuscript were first pub- 
lished in Bishop Walton's edition of the Polyglott Bible, 
where it is cited as Cod. Em, : and the same Teadinfifs (but 
it should seem with additions) were given by Dr. Mill, who 
refers to it as Cod, Cant, 3.' 

31. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Hableianus 5537. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 25. 

32. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleianus 5537* : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 25. 

33. (Acts 27.) The Codex Harleianus 5680. : it is 
described in page 262*. No. 27. 

34. (Acts 28. Apoc. 8.) The Codex Harleianus 5778. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 28. 

35. (Acts 29.) The Codex Gbnevensis 20., described 
in page 262*. No. 29., was collated by Scholz for the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, and cursorily for the remaining epistles : 
it almost always agrees with the received text 

36. (Acts 30. Apoc. 9.) The Codex Bodleianus 131. • 
it is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

37. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Apoc. 14.) The Codex Leices 
TRENSis : it IS described in page 242. ]>fo. 69. 

38. (Gosp. 51. Acts 32.) The Codex Bodleianus, Lav 
DiANUS C. 715. : it is described in page 240. No. 51. 

39. (Acts 33.) The Codex Lincolniensis : it is d^ 
scribed m page 262*. No. 33. 

40. (Gosp. 61. Acts 34.) The Codex MoNxHItTiAMns : 
it is described in pages 241, 242. No. 61. 

41. (Gosp. 57. Acts 35.) The Codex Maodalbnsis 1. • 
it is described in page 241. No. 57. 

42. The Codex Maodalensis 2., belonging to Magda- 
len College, Oxford, contains the Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, with the scholia of Oecumenius. Extracts 
from it were first printed in Bishop Walton's Polyglott, from 
which they were copied by Mill and Wetstein. 

43. (Acts 37.) The (jodex Novi Colleoii, Oxon. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 37. 

44. (Acts .38.) The Codex Luoduno-Batavus 77. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 38. 

45. (Acts 39. Apoc. 11.) The Codex Petavianus 2. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

46. (Acts 40. Apoc. 12.) The Codex Alexandrino- 
Vatic ANUS 179. : it is described in page 262*. No. 40. 

47. The Codex Bodleianus Roe 16., formeriy Roe 8., 
is written on vellum, of the eleventh or twelfth century : it 
contains St. Paul's Epistles, with scholia. It was breuffht 
from Turkey in 1628, by Sir Thomas Roe, who presented it 
to the Bodleian Library. 

48. (Acts 42. Apoc. 13.) The Codex Birliotheoa 
Gtmnasii Francoeurtensis ad Viadrum, formerly Seidbl- 
lANUs : it is described in page 262*. No. 42. 

49. (Gosp. 76. Acts 43.) The Codex Cjesareus Vin- 
DOBONENSis (in Lambscius's Catalogue 28.) is described in 
page 242. No. 76. 

50. (Acts 52.) The Codex Rhodiensis : it is noticed in 
page 263*. No. 52. 

51. (Acts 44. Apoc. 5.) The Codices Laurentii Val- 
LJB : see a notice ot them in page 243. No. 82. 

52. (Acts 45. Apoc. 16.) 'Fhe Codex Uffensachianus 
2. : it is described m page 262*. No. 45. 

53. The Codex Uefenbachianus 2. (1. of Ben^l) is a 
fragment of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, wnlten in 
uncial letters : it is described in pp. 237, 238., and for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

54. The Codex Momaoensis 412. (Augustanus 5. of Beii- 

> MiehMlit'f lDtro4actioii to Um New TttUmcDt, rol. ii. part I. p tO. 
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S) eontalns Rooh viL 7. to ztL S4. with a catena* which 
lolz consideis to be very yaloable. It is written on vel* 
Innif of the twelfUi centnij, and seldom doTiatea from the 
received text. 

65. (Acts 46.) The Codex Monicbnsis 375., formerly 
Angostanns 6.: it is described in page 962*. No. 46. 

56. The CoDBX Tiourinus, preserved in the public Li- 
biary at Zurich, is a mannscriDt of the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, written by the Justly celebrated Reformer, Ulrich 
Zuingle (or Zwingli) in 1516, for his own private exercise 
in the Greek language. Wetstein is of opinion that it is a 
transcript of Erasmuses first edition of the New Testament. 

57. (Gosp. S18. Acts 65. Apoc. 33.) The Codex Cm- 
SABEO-ViNDOBoifEifSis 33. (Lambocii 1.) : it is described in 
pp. 348, 349. No. 318. 

58. The Codex Vaticakus 165., formerly Cryptoferra- 
censis, contains the Epistles of St. Paul, written in the 
twelfth century. It was inspected by Zacagni, who was 
keeper of the Vatican Library at the close of the seven- 
teenth and in the former part of the eighteenth century. 
Though it is included in Wetstein's Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts of St Paul*s Epistles, Michaelis observes that Wet- 
stein has not quoted it 

59. The Codex Coisunianus 304. (formerly 143.), writ- 
ten on vellum in the eleventh century, contains a catena on 
St Paul's Epistles with the text, which agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

60. Certam manuscripts mentioned in the '* Correctorium 
Bibliorum Latinorum.** 

61. (Acts 61.) The Codex HaL^ an unknown menu* 
script cited in the margin of a copy of Dr. Mill's edition of 
the New Testament, now preserved in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Its readings were transcribed by Griesbach. 

63. (Acts 59.) The Codex Hableiakus 5588., described 
m pa^ 363*. No. 59. : in the Epistles it follows the Con- 
ttantmopolitan recension. 

63. (Acts 60. Apoc. 39.) The Codex Hableiakus 5613. : 
it is described in page 363*. No. 60. Griesbach states that 
although the text of this manuscript in St Paul's Epistles 
seldom departs from the common text, yet it does not so 
agree with any manuscript, that it can be said to be nearly 
afiied to it He adds, however, that it has some readings 
peculiar to itselfy and others which are not unworthy of 
notice.! 

64. The manuscript thus numbered by Griesbach and 
Schols, consists of two quarto leaves on vellum, written in 
red QDcial characters, in the tenth century according to 
Schols, but in the tenth or eleventh century accordinar to 
Griesbadi. These leaves are found in the Codex Harleia- 
nus 5613.: one of them has been folded in two at the 
beginning of the volume, and the other at the end of it, by 
some former bookbinder. From the shape of the letters, 
the sixe of the pages, and the colour of the ink, there is no 
doubt whatever hut that (as Griesbach conjectured^ this 
manuscript originally formed part of the Codex UffeDbachi- 
anus 3., aescribed in pp. 337, 338., where an accurate fac- 
simile of it is given. The first of these two fragments con- 
tains 1 Cor. XV. 53. to 3 Cor. i. 15. ; and the second, 3 Cor. 
X. 13. to xii. 5. This most valuable fragment was carefully 
collated by Griesbach. 

65. (Acts 63.) The Codex Regius 60., described in 
page 363*. No. 63., follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

66. The Codex Hableiakus 5553. contains the text of 
Saint PanPs Epistles and of the Catholic Eoistles, with a 
eateoa. The text is a transcript of Erasmus's first edition 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, in the margin of 
which are some various readings which were extracts by 
Griesbach. 

67. (Acts 66. Apoc. 34.) The Codex CiESABEo-ViifDo- 
■ORBiisis 33. (Lambecii 34.) : it is described in page 363*. 
No. 66. 

68—70. The Codices Lambecii 35. (Acts G3.), 36. (Acts 
64.) and 37. (Acts 65.) are described in pag[e 363*. Nos. 63, 
64. 67. : they all agree with the ConstanUnopolitan recen- 
sion. 

71. The Codex CiBSABSus, Forlosis 19. or KoUarii 10., 
•Syaboto CritkiB, loni. IL pp. im^m 



is written on vellum, in the twelftti eentniy. It • 
St Paul's Epistles with a commentary, and the catechetical 
discourses or Cyril of Jerusalem. It wants the Epistles to 
Philemon and Titus, and also Rom. L 1— -9. This manu- 
script was collated by Birch and Alter. 

73. (Gosp. 334. Acts 57.) The Codex Havhibnsis 1. : 
it is described in page 349. No. 334. 

73. (Acts 68.) 'fhe Codex Upsauensis : it is described 
in page 303*. No. 68. 

74. (Acts 69.) The Codex Guelphebbttanus XVI. 7. : 
it is described in page 363*. No. 69. 

75. (Gosp. 109. Acts 33.) The Codex 5115. in the 
British Museum: it is described in page 345. No. 109., 
and in page 361*. No. 33. 

76. The Codex BiBLioTHEOiE Pauunje is a manoscript 
of the thirteenth century, containing the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians, and fragments of the first Epistle ic 
the Corinthians and of that to the Ephesians, with the 
scholia of Theophylact This manuscript was coUatad by 
Matthaei, who has noted it with the letter s. 

77. (Gosp. 131. Acto 70. Apoc. 66.) The Codex Vati- 
CANUS 360. : it is described in page 346. No. 131. This 
and the following manuscript 78---83. and 85 — 105. were 
collated with more or less minuteness by Drs. Birch and 
Scholz : the latter states that they all agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, except No. 85., which has maaj 
Alexandrine readings. 

78. (Gosp. 133. Acts 71.) The Codex Yaticahus 363. 
is of the eleventh centurv* 

79. (Acts 73. Apoc. 37.) The Codex Vaticaitos 366., 
of the twelfUi century. 

80. (Acts 73.) The Codex Yatioanus 367. : it is of 
the eleventh centurv. 

81. The Codex Yaticaitus 761., on vellum, was writtao 
in the twelfth century : it contains St PauPs EiMstles, with 
the commentaries of Oecumenius. 

83. The Codex Y^ticamus 763., also on vellum, anc 
written in the twelfth century, contains the Epistle to die 
Romans, and both the Epistles to the Corinthians, with a 
catena. 

83. The Codex Yaticamus 765., written on vellum in 
the eleventh century ; and, 

84. The Codex Yatioanus 766., written on vellum in 
the twelfUi century, severally contain the Epistles of Saint 
Paul with a commentary. 

85. (Apoc. 39.^ The Codex Yaticamus 1136., written 
on vellum in the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with a Latin version, and also the following Epistles, vis. 
Romans, 1 and 3 Corinthians to 3 Thess., and ends vritfa 
1 Tim. vi. 1. There are many Alexandrine readings in this 
manuscript, though its text generally agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

86. (Gosp. 141. Acts 75. Apoc. 40.) The Codex Vati- 
canus 1160. : it is noticed in page 347. No. 141. 

87. (Gosp. 143. Acts 76.) The Codex Yatioanus 1310. : 
it is noticed in page 347. No. 143. 

88. (Gosp. 149. Acts 75. Apoc. 35.^ The Codex Pai^- 
tino-Yaticanus 171. See page 347. No. 149. 

89. (Acts 78.) The Codex Ai^exandbino-Yaticanus 
39. : it IS described in page 363*. No. 78. 

90. (Acts 79.) The Uodex Urbuco-Yaticanus 3. is of 
the eleventh century. 

91. (Acts 80. Apoc. 42.) The Codex Pio-Yaticanus 
50. is of the twelfth century. 

93. (Acts 83. Anoc. 44.) The manuscript in the Library 
of the College of tne Propaganda No. 350. : it was written 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. 

93. (Acts 83.) The Codex Bibuothecjb BoBSomos 
REoiiE Neapolitans 1. B. 13.: it is described in pase 
364». No. 83. 

94—99. (Acts 8^-89.) The Codices Laubentiaiii IV 
1., 5., 30., 39., 31.,lnd 33.: they are described in page 264*. 
Nos. 84— -89. The Codices Laurentiani are in the Biblio- 
theca Laurentiana at Florence. 

100. The Codex Laubertiakus X. 4. contains St PauPs 
Epistles, written on vellum in the tenth century, with scholia 
aaded in the fourteenth century. 

101, 103. The CoD«CEs LAUBSimAifi X. 6. and 7. cod> 
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tiiB St. Paul's ^^stles, wiittsn on Tdhim in the alereiith 
SMttnry, with eommentaries. A synaxarion and life of Paul 
an prefixed to the Cod. Lanr. X. 7. 

103. The CoDcx Laubbjittamus X. 19. contains Saint 
PtoPs Epistles, written on Tellam in the thirteenth century, 
with a catena and synaxarion. 

104. (Gosp.801. Acts 91.) 
Codex LAUSBiniAirus 701. 

105. (Gosp. 204. Acts 92.) 

CODBX BoNONIKirSIS 640. 

106—108. (Gosp. 206, 206. 
Acts 93, 94, 95.) The Comcss Vb- 
BBTi 5, 6. and 10. 

109. (Acts 96.) The Codbx YBNanrs or Vbubtiaiius 
11. : it is described in page 264*. No. 96. 

110—112. The CoDicBS Vbiibti 33—35. contain the 
fi^istles of St Paul with commentaries : they are all writ- 
ten on Tellam in the eleventh century. The Cod. Tenet. 
36. is imperfect in Rom. 1 Cor. 2 Cor. i. 20. 1 Thess. iv. 
13. to STbees. ii. 14. and Heb. x. 26. to the end of that 
wude. The Venetian manuscripts were collated by G. F. 
wnek, who has given the results of his researches in his 
iMotbnUio Qritiea in Jeta Jpottoiorum^ EpUtoUu CaJkoKetn 
dPmUnoM, BasUee, 1830. 8yo. 

J 13. (Acts 98.) The Codbx Mosqubnsis, a. of Mat- 
thaet * it is described in page 264*. No. 98. 

114 — 118. (Acts 99—103.) The Codiobs S. Stnodi 
MbsQumsis 5. 334. 333. 98. and 193. : they are described 
m paro 364*. Nos. 99—103. 

119. The Codbx S. Stnodi Mosqubmsis 292., by Mat- 
thaei noted i., contains the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with Theophylact's commentarjr, written on vellum in the 
twelfth oentory. This manuscript was brought from mount 
Alhos, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

120. (Gosp. 241. Acts 104. Apoc. 47.) The Codbx 
Dbbsokiisu : it is described in page 249. No. 241. 

121. (Gosp. 242. Acts 105. Apoc 48.) The Codbx S. 
Stbodi Mosqubnsis 380. : it is descriM in page 249. 
No. 242. ^ 

122. (Acts 106.) The Codbx S. Stnodi 328. : it is de- 
scribed in paffe 264<^. No. 106. 

123. The Codbx S. Stnodi 99. (n. of Matthaei) formerly 
belonged to the Monasteir of Athanasius on mount Athos. 
It is written on vellum, of the tenth century, and contains 
St. Panics Epistles with a commentary ; and agrees with 
the CoDStanttnopolitah recension. 

124. The Codbx S. Stnodi 250. (q. of Matthaei) was 
also bronght from mount Athos. It is written on pioer, of 
the fonrteenth century, and contains the Episde to the Ro> 
mans, with the commentaries of Theophylact, and some 
odier writings. It is imperfect from xiv. 1. to the end, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

iiL MamucrwU containing ike EpiaUeM of Saint Paul^ which 
for thefint time were collated hy Dr, 8chok» 

125. The Codbx Monaobnsis 504. (Reisser, 5. formerly 
Angnstanns 8.) is written on paper, and dated a. d. 1387, in 
Uie tenth indietion, and on the nrst day of February : it con- 
tains the Epistles of St. Paul (except that to Fhilemon, 
which is wanting) with the commentaries of Theophylact, 
whose text the writer has evidently followed. 

126. The Codbx Monaobnsis 466. (Reisser, 6. Hoeschelii 
35. formerly Augustanus 8.) is written on paper, and is dated 
so the 17th of February, in the twelfth indictaon, and, Scholz 
eonjeetures, in the year 1389. Its contents are the same as 
those of No. 123., but with the addition of some homilies 
at ChiTSostom. Both these manuscripts are evidently 
tmseribed from the same copy. 

127. The Codbx Monaobnsis 110. formerly belonged to 
the Jesnits' College at Munich. It is written on paper, in 
the sixteenth century, and contains Rom. viL 7. — ix. 21. 
with n catena. Schols has ascertained by actual collation 
that this manuscript is beyond all doubt a copy of No. 64. 
The Codex Monacensis 412. (see pp. 269*, 270*. No. 64.) 
It has the received text. 

128. (Acts 179.) The Codbx Monacbnsis 211. : it is 
dsspfibed m page 267*. No. 179. 

199. The OoDBX Monaobmis 35., written on paper in 



the sixteenth 



These manuscripts 
are described in 
page 266*. Nos. 
120—123. 



eentaiT, oontdns St. Psnl's ^pisflsi with t 
catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

130. (Gosp. 43. Acts 64.) The Codbx Grjbous 4., hi 
the Library ot the Arsenal at Paris. It is described in page 
240. No. 43., and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

131. (Gosp. 330. Acts 132.) The Codbx Coislinianus 
196. described in page 252. No. 330., follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

132. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Apoc. 61.) The Codbx Rb- 
oius 47., described io page 239., No. 18., follows the Con* 
stantinopolitan recession. 

133. (Acts 51. Apoc. 52.) The Codex Rboivs 66., is 
described in pa^ 263<^. No. 51. This and the three fol 
lowing manuscripts were cursorily examined by Dr. Schols. 

134. (Acts 114.) The Codbx Rboius 57. is described 
in page 265^ No. 114. 

136. (Acts 116.) The Codbx Rboius 68., described ir 
page 266*. No. 1 16. is imperfect from 2 Tim. iL to the end, 
and wants the Epistle to Titus and to the Hebrews. 

136. (Acts 116. Apoc. 53.) The Codbx Rboius 59. is 
described in page 266*. No. 116. 

137. (Gosp. 263. Acts 117. Apoc 54.) The Codbx 
Rboius 61., described in page 250. No. 263. It is imper- 
fect in Philemon, verse 21^25. In St. Paul's Epistles this 
manuscript frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion, but most commonly with the received text 

138. (Acts 118. Apoc. 66.) The) These manuscripts 
Codbx Rboius 101. f are described in 

139. (Acts 119. Apoc. 66.) The C page 265*. Nos. 
Codbx Rboius 102. A. 3 118, 119. 

140. (Acts 11.) The Codbx Rboius 103. is described 
in page 261*. No. 11. This and the following manuscripts 
to No. 166. inclusive, were cursorily collated oy Scholz. 

141. (Acts 120.) The Codbx Rb- 
oius 103. A. 

142. (Acts 121.) The Codbx Rb- 
oius 104. 

143. (Acts 122.) The Codbx Rb- 
oius 106. 

144. (Acts 123.) The Codbx Rb- 
oius 106. A. 

146. The Codbx Rboius 108., formerly ^J*- (Colbert!- 
nus 3790.) is written on vellum in the sixteenth century; 
contains the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Thes- 
salonians, and Timothy, with prologues. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

146. The Codex Rboius 109. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistle to the Romans with a prologue and argument, and 
also the first Epistle to the Corinthians. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The Codbx Rboius 110. (formeriy Colbertinus), 
written on vellum in the year 1611, contains the two Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

148. The Codbx Rboius 111. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains tlie 
Epistles to Titus^ Philemon, and the Hebrews ; and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

149, 160. (Acts 124, 126.) The Codiobs Rboii 124. 
and 126. are described in page 266*. Nos. 124, 125. 

161. The Codex Rboius 126., written on vellum in the 
sixteenth century, contains St. Paul's Epistles, the text of 
which follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

162. (Apoc. 60.) The Codex Regius 136\ contains the 
EpisUe to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, written on 
vdlum, but in what century Scholz has not mentioned It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

163—166. (Acts 126— 129.) The Codices Reoii 216— 
218. 320., are described in page 266». Nos. 126—129. 

167. The Codbx Regius 222., fonnerly 1886. (Colberti- 
nus 3002^9 was brouffht from Constantbople b 1676. It 
contains St. PauPs Epistles, written on vellum in the ele- 
venth century, with prologues and commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to ii. 29., iiL 26. to 
iv. 8., ix. 11—22., 1 Cor. xv. 22—43., and CoK L 1—6. 
It most frequently agrees with the Constanthiopolitan n» 
eension, but it often affiess widi the AlexandriBe nc 
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158. (Acts 131.) The Codbx Reoius 223. 18 described 
in page 265*. No. 131. 

159. The Codex Reoius 224. (formeily 2245s.), most 
elegantly written on yellom in the eleventh century, con- 
^ns St. Paul's Epistles, with prologues and a catena, and 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Aretas, bishop of 
Oesarea in Cappadocia. TMs manuscript seldom departs 
from the receiyed text : it was collated in select passages 
by Dr. Scholz. 

160. The Codex Regius 225., a manuscript on paper, 
written in the sixteenth century, contains fragments or Saint 
Paul's Epistles with the commentary of Theophylact. This 
aad the three following manuscripts agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and were cursorily examined by 
Seholz. 

161. The Codex Rxetus 226., also on paper, and written 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Epistle to the Romans 
with a commentary. 

162. The Codex Regius 227. (formeriy Bigotianus), 
eontains a catena on 1 Cor. xvi. : it is written on paper, of 
the sixteenth century. 

163. The Codex Regius 238. (formerly 2219.), contains 
Heb. i. — ^viii. with a catena, written on vellum in the thir- 
teenth century. 

164. The Codex Regius 849. (formerly Medicsus), 
written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains Theodo- 
let's commentary on St. Paul's Epistles, with the text in 
the margin. 

165. The Codex T^ubikensis 284. c. I. 39., written on 
paper in the sixteenth century, contains 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. This and the five follow- 

ng Turin Manuscripts agree with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and were collated in some select passages. 

166. (Acts 133.) The Codex Taurinensis 285. c. 1. 40. 
ft 26 described in pp. 265*, 266*. No. 133. 

167. (Acts 134.) The Codex TAUBiiiBirsis 315. c. II. 
17. It is described in page 266*. No. 134. 

168. The Codex TAURUfEKSis 325. c 11. 38. contains 
St. Paul's Epistles with a commentary and prologues, writ- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
from Rom. i. to iii. 19. 

169. (Acts 136.^ The Codex Taurutxiisis 328. c. II. 
31. It is described in page 266*. No. 136. 

170. (Gosp. 339. Acts 135. Apoc. 83.) The Codex 
Taurinensis 302. c. II. 5. It is described in page 252. 
No. 339. 

171. The CoDcx AjfSROSiANUs 6., at Milan, contams 
St. Paul's Epistles with a commentary, written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century ; excepting that ^e Epistle to the 
Romans, 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i. to v. 19. have been written by 
a later hand on cotton paper. It is imperfect from Heb. iv. 
7. to the end, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

172. The Codex Ambrosianus 15., written on vellum in 
the twelfth century, contains St. Paul's Epistles with brief 
commentaries extracted firom the larger worx of Chrysostom 
on the same epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

173. (Acts 138.) The Codex Am- ^ These manuscripts 
BROSiANUs 102. f are described in 

174. (Acts 139.) The Codex Am- r page 266*. Nos. 
BROSIANUS 104. ) 1.38. and 139. 

175. The Codex Ambrosianus 125. was brought from 
Thessaly. It is on paper, written in the twelfth century, 
and contains St. Paul's Epistles with a perpetual commen- 
tary. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

176. (Acte 137.) The Codex AifBROSiANUs 97., de- 
scribed in page 266*. No. 137., was collated by Scholz in 
most of St. Paul's Epistles. 

177. The Codex Mutinensis 14. (Ms. II. A. 14.), 
frritten on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul's Epistles. Ite text agrees with the Constantinopli- 
tan recension. The whole of this and the two following 
-nanoscripts were collated. 



178. (Acts 142.) The Coiwx MvwmraiB 241. (Ms. 
UI. B. 17.), noticed in page 266*. No. 142. In the if&B- 
ties the text for the most part agrees with the CoDBtanlao- 
politan recension ; but there are many errors. 

179. (Acte H.) The Codex Mutinensis 196. (Mb. IL 
g. 3.), is described in page 260*, 261*. No. VIIL It 
mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. The 
whole of this manuscript was collated. 

180. (Gosp. 363. Acts 144.) The Codex Lacrxntia- 
Nus VI. 13. is described in page 253. No. 363. 

181. (Gosp. 365. Acts 145.) The) These nunnsciipta 
Codex Laurentianus VI. 36. f are described in 

182. (Gosp. 367. Acts 146.) The C page 353. Not. 
Codex Laurentunus 2708. ) 365. and 367. 

183. (Acts 147.) The Codex Lau- ) These manBseripCi 

f are deacribed in 

The Codex Lau- C page 266*. Nos 

) 147, 148. 
Acts 167.) The Codex Vallicelu- 
ANUS E. 22., and 186. (Gosp. 394. Acts 168.) The Codex 
Vallicellianus F. 17. These manuscripts were corscfily 
collated : they are described in page 254. Nos. 393. and 3M. 
187. (Acts 154.) The Codex Vaticanos 1270., aikd 188. 
(Acts 155.) The Codex Yaticanus 1430. are described in 
page 266*. Nos. 154. and 155. 

189. The Codex Yaticanus 1649., written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains St. Paul's £piatle0 with 
the commentaries of Tbeodoret. It was cursonly coUated, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan i 



RENTIANUS lY. 30.' 

184. (Acts 148.) 

RENTIANUS 2574. 

185. (Gosp. 393 



190. (Acts 156.) 
Yaticanus 1650. 

191t (Acts 157.) 
Yaticanus 1714. 

192. (Acts 158.) 
Yaticanus 1761. 

193. (Acts 160.) 
Yaticanus 2062. 

194. (Gosp. 175 



The Codex "^ 
The Codex 
The Codex 
The Codex 
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^ . Acts 41. Apoc. 20.) The Coobz 

Yaticanus 2080., described in page 247. No. 175., agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension: it was corsorilj 
collated. 

195. The Codex Yaticano-Ottobonianus 31.,pre8erT6d 
in the Yatican Library, written on vellum in the tenth oea- 
tury, contains the Epistles of St. Paul with a commentvj, 
in which the names of Oecumenius, Theodoret, and otboi 
are inserted. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the Romav, 
and in the chief part of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

196. The Codex Yaticano-Ottobonianus 61., writtn 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Epistles ef 
St. Paul with a commentary. It agrees with the Conslan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

197. (Apoc* 78.) The Codex Yaticano-Ottoboniasob 
176., also written on paper in the sixteenth century, and 
agreeing with the Constantinopolitan recension, contaias 
St. Paul's Epistles and the Apocalypse : it waa cursorily 
examined. 

198. (Acts 161. Apoc. 69.) The Codex Yaticano- 
Ottobonianus 258., is described in page 266*. No. 161. 
In the epistles its text a^ees with the ConstantinopolftaB 
recension : it was cursorily collated. 

199. (Gosp. 386. Acts 151.) The Codex Yaticano- 
Ottobonianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 254. No. 386. 

200. (Acts 162.) The Codex VATiCANO-OrTOBONiANDf 
298., described in page 266*. No. 162., was cursorily exa- 
mined by Dr. Scholz on the Pauline Epistles. 

201. (Acts 163.) The Codex YATicANO-OTTOBOKiAirei 
325., described in page 267*. No. 163., sometimes followi 
the Alexandrine and sometimes the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

202. The Codex Yaticano-Ottobonianus 356., writtea 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Epistle to 
the Romans with a catena. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined by Scholx. 

203. (Gosp. 390. Acts 164. Apoc. 71.) The Comx 
Yaticano-Ottobonianus 381., described in paee 254. No. 
390., was cursorily examined. It agrees with the Constaa- 
tinopolitan recension. 
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904, 905. (Aets 166. and 168.) The Codices Vallicel- 
UANi B. 86. and F. 13., described in paee 367*. Noe. 166. 
168., both ajorree with the Constantinoporitan recension, and 
were cursoruj examined. 

206. r Act^ 169.) The CoDiz Ghioiaitos R. V. 39. is 
described in page 3i>7*. No. 169. It was cursorily exa- 
mined. 

^07. The Codex Ghioiakus R. V. 33., written on paper 
in HiC fifteenth century, contains St. Paul's Epistles with a 
< oiiimentary. The text agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
receasion, and was cursorily collated. 

aoe. The CoDEX Ghioianus VIII. 55., written on yellum 
lu the eleventh century, and containing St. Paurs Epistles 
with a commentary, was cursorily collated. It agrees with 
ihe Constantinopolitan recension. 

309, 210. (Acts 171, 173.) Two manuscripts belonjnng 
to the College at Rome, of the sixteenth century, "niey 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were cur- 
lonly examined. 

311. (Acts 173.) A manuscript in the Royal Bourbon 
Ubrsy at Naples : it is described in page 367*. No. 173., 
md was eollnted in select passages. 

212. rActs 174.) The Codex Neapolitahus 1. C. 36., 
rf the fitieenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
raeessioD, and was collated in select passages. 

213. The Codex BABBSRUfiANus 39., written (as appears 
fiem the subscription) in 1338, contains St. Paul's Epistles 
with prologues and-scholia. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recfflision, and was cursorily examined. 

314. The CoDEX CiBSAREUs ViifDOBONENSis Thcologicus 
167. (Lambecii 46.) written on cotton paper in the fifteenth 
century, contains the Epistle to the Romans with a catena, 
and the first Epistle to tne Corinthians with the commenta- 
ries of Chrysostom and Theodoret, and some other pieces. 
Tbe text foUows the readings of the commentaries, and was 
cursorily examined. 

315. (AetM 140.) The Codex Venbtus 546., described 
in page 366*. No. 140., was cursorily collated. 

91 6L (Acts 175.) The Codex Messanbnsis II. is de- 
foribed in page 367*. No 175. 

317. A mannscript in the Royal Library at Palermo, 
written on yellum m the fifteenth century, contains Saint 
Panics Epistles. It is imperfect in Rom. and 1 Cor., also 
m 3 Cor. i. 1. to ir. 18., Heb. ii. 9. to the end, and 3 Tim. 
L 8. to ii. 14. 

. 918. (Gosp. 431. Acts 176.) The Codex Stbacusamus 
ts deseiibed in pp. 354, 355. No. 431. 

319. (Gosp. 133. Acts 177.) The Codex Luodunbiisis- 
BATAyus (formerly Meermannianus 116.]), is described in 
page 345. No. 133., and mostly agrees with the Constanti- 
Bopolitan recension. It is imperfect from Rom. f. 1. to yii. 
13. and 1 Cor. ii. 7. to xiy. 33. 

330. (Gosp. 400. Acts 181.) The Codex* Bbroluier- 
us BiBLioTRECJB (formerly Diexii 10.), described in page 
954. No. 400., agrees with the Constantinopolitan reoen- 
non. 

331. (Gosp. 440. Acts 111.) The Codex Camtabbioi- 
cssis Mm. 6. 9. : it is described in page 355. No. 440. 

333, 933. (Gosp. 441, 443. Acts 110. 153.) The Code 
CBS CAHTABRieiBNSBS 4 3363. and 3537, 3538, contain the 
entire New Testament. Scholz has not stated with what 
recensions they agree. 

834. (Acts 58.) The Codbx Clabkii 9. in the Bodle- 
ian Library, described in page 363». No. 58., is imperfect 
after Heb. xiii. 7. It was collated for the first EpistTe to 
the C<mnthians, and yery seldom differs from the receiyed 
text. 

235. (Acts 113.) The Codex Cantabbigiensis 3068. is 
«eicrtbed in page 365*. No. 113. and note. 

396. The Codex Cantabbigiensis 1153. contains the 
Bpistles of St. Paul. 

237. (Aets 56.) The Codex Clabkii 4. in the Bodleian 
Ubmy, is described in page 863*. No. 56. 



398, 339. (Gosp. 336. 338. Acts 108, 109.) The Com- 
obs EIscubialenses X I^* 17. and 13. are described in paiBS 
349. Nos. 336. and 338. 

330. (Gosp. 368. Acts 150. Apoc. 84.) The Codbx 
RiCHARDiANUs : it is described in page 366*. No. 150., and. 
was cursorily collated in the epistles. 

331,333. (Acts 183,184.) Two manuscripts, (No.^R. 
and No. 9.) in the Great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem t 
they are described in page 368*., Nos. 183, 184., and wevs 
cursorily collated. 

233. (Acts 185.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the library 
of the Greek monastery of St. Saba: it is described in page 
268*. No. 185. 

234. (Gosp. 457. Acts 1S6.) Another manuscript (No. 
2.) in the same library: it is described in paire 368* 
No. 186. * 

335, 336. (Gosp. 462. Acts 187. and 188.) Are two ma- 
nuscripts (Nos. 10. and 15.) in the same library, described 
in page 368*. Nos. 187, 188. 

337. (Gosp. 465. Acts 189.) A manuscript (No. 30.) 
in the same library : it is descnbed in page 368*. No. 189. 

338. (Gosp. 431. Acts 180.) The Codex Molshemi 
ENsis: it is described in pages 355. No. 431. and 167*. 
No. 180. In the Epistles of St. Paul the text of this manu- 
script agrees sometimes with the Constantinopolitan, and 
sometimes with the Alexandrine recension. 

339. (Gosp. 189. AcU 141 ) The Codex Laubentia- 
Nus Vl. 27., of the twelfth century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

340. (Gosp. 444. Acts 153.) The Codex Hableianus 
5796. : it is described in page 355. No. 444. 

341. rActs 97.) The Codex Gvdianus gr. 104. 3. is 
described in page 364*. No. 97. 

343. (Acts 178. Apoc. 87.) The Codex (formerly 
Meebmannianus 118.) : it is described in page 367*. N(>. 
178. 

343. TActs 183.) A manuscript belon|[inff to a monas- 
tery in the island of Patmos : it is descnbMl in pp. 367*, 
368*. No. 183. 

344, 345, 346. (Acts 190—193.) The Codices Waki- 
ANi 3. 3. 4. They are described in page 368*. Nos. 190, 
191, 193. 
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MANUSCBIPTS CONTAININO THE APOCALYPSE, 
LATION OP SAINT JOHN. 



i. MamuienpU written in Uncial or Capital Letten collated 
6y Editor* who prccedid Dr. Scholz, 

I.— ^. (Gosp. A.) The Codex Alexandbinub : it is 
described in pp. 333—334. 

11.—^. The Codex Yaticanus, formerly belon^g to 
the Monks of St. Basil at Rome, No. 105., contams the 
Apocalypse with the Homilies of Basil (somamed the 
Great) and of Greffory of Nasianzum. This manuscript 
was, by the order of Cardinal Quirini, collated with Mori- 
nus's edition printed at Paris in 1638. Griesbach has 
remarked, either that there are yery nuiherous lacune in 
this manuscript, or it was inaccurately collated. 

in.-— C. (Gosp. C.) The Codex Ephremi, described 
in pp. 339, 330. It is imperfect in Rey. iii. 30. to y. 14. ; 
yii. 14. to ix. 16. ; xvi. 14. to xix. 3. ; and xix. 10. to \\\p 
end. It was collated anew by Dr. Scholz. 

ii. Mmu9cripii written in Ourtive or the ordinary Greek 
email CSkaraeten^ 

1. The Codex Rbuchliki or Capnionis contains the 
Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas Cssariensis. 
This mannscript was followed by Erasmus in his first edi 
tion of the Greek Testament He highly extolled its anti- 
quity, and fieqnentW cites it in his notes. It is not known 
what has beeome of this manuscript. 
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9. (Acts 10. Paul. £p. 12.) The Codex Rcoius 237., 
described in page 261*. No. 10. Its text for the most 
part agrees with the Alexandrine and Vatican Manuscripts 
(Ji, and B.)y and frequently also with Nos. 9. and 36. it/rd. 
ft was collated by Wetstein and Schols. 

3. The Codex STEPHAm s^ is now unknown. 

I. (Acts 12. Paul. Ep. 16.) The Codex Regius 219., 
'I'>'«cribed in page 261*. No. 12., was collated in select pas* 
* -nrs by Seholz. 

r>. The manuscripts'collated by Laurentius Valla : see a 
notice of them in page 243. No. 82. 

6. (Acts 23. Paul. Ep. 28.^ The Codex Baroocianus 
3., described in page 261*. No. 23. Chap. xvii. 10. to 
xviii. 7. and the last three chapters of the Apocalypse are 
wanting. 

7. (Acts 25. Paul. Ep. 31.) The 
Codex Harleianus 5537. 

8. (Acts 28. Paul. Ep. 34.) The 
Codex Harleianus 5778. 

9. (Acts 30. Paul. Ep. 36.) The Codex Bodleianus 
131. is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

10. (Gosp. 60.) The Codex Cantabrioibnsis Dd. 9. 
69. is described in page 241. No. 60. 

II. (Acts 39. Paul. Ep. 45. Y The Codex Petavianus 
% is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

12. (Acts 40. Paul. Ep. 46.) The Codex Alexandri- 
no^Vaticamus 179., described in page 262*. No. 40., is 
imperfect in Rev. xvii. 9 — 14. It mostly agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, and was collated anew by Birch (for 
chapters i. and ii.) and by Seholz. 

13. (Acts 42. Paul. Ep. 48.) The Codex Bibliothxca 
pRANCoruRTEifsis AD ViADRUM, dcscribed in page 262*. 
No. 42., mostly agrees with Cod. 2. y 

14. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Paul. Ep. 37.) The Codex 
fiEiCESTRENSis (described in page 242. No. 69.) wants the 
two last chapters of the Apocalypse. 

15. (Gosp. E.) The Codex Basilebnsis B. VI. 21. 
(described in page 232.) contains a fragment of chapters 
iii. and iv., which Griesbach says are written in a later 

* hand. 

16. (Acts 45. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Codex Uffekbachi- 
ANUS 2. is described in page 262*. No. 45. 

17. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Paul. Ep. 18.) The Codex 
CoisuNiANUS 199. is described in page 240. No. 35. It 
was collated in select passages by Seholz. 

18. (Acts 18. Paul. Ep. 22.) The Codex Owmumauvs 
^* is described in page 261*. No. 18. h was eollated in 
select passages by Seholz. 

19. (Acts 17. Paul. Ep. 21.) The Codex Coisunianus 
205., described in page 261*. No. 17. was collated in select 
pttssagee by Seholz. 

20. (Goep. 175. Acts 41. Paul. Ep. 194.) The Codex 
Vatic ANUS 2080. is described in page 247. No. 175. 

21. The Codex Valliceliianus D. 20., written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with the commentary of Andreas : it was collated in select 
passages by Seholz, and agrees with the Constantlnopoli- 
tan recension. 

22. (Acts 166. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Codex Valucel- 
LiANUs B. 86. i^ described m page 267*. No. 166. Seholz 
has substituted these two Vallicellian manuscripts in lieu 
of two French manuscripts cited by Dr. BentJey in his 
S^Meiineii of Rey. xxii., which he (Dr. S.) has no doubt 
exist amonff some of tbe manusoripts specified in the fol- 
lowing numbers. 

2S. (Gosp. 38. Acts 19.) The Codex Coisunianus 200., 
described in page 240. No. 38., was enrsorily collated by 
6ehoh, who has substituted this manusoript for the lead- 
ings in the first three chapters, extracted firom one or more 
Medicean manuscripts at Florence, and inserted in the 
*nargin of Rapheleng's edition, which man uac rip t a (he ia 



of opiaioD) are also concealed amonf the following nam 
hers. 

24. (Acts 160. Paul. Ep. 193.) The Codex Vaticanw 
2062., described in page 266*. No. 160., was collated by 
Seholz. The last two Tsrses of Rev. xzii. are cited bT 
Blanchini. The text of this manuscript mostly agreee witt 
the Codices 6. 7. and 8. 

25. (Gosp. 149. Acts 77. Paul. Ep. 88.) The Codex 
Palatino-Vaticanus 171. is a manuscript of the foorteenth 
century, from which W^etstein cited some readings talun 
from Amelotte's notes to his French Version of the Apoca- 
lypse. This manuscript was collated anew by Dr. sirch 
(for ch. i. to iii. 9.) and by Scholi. 

26. (Lectionary 57.) The Codex Wakianus 1. in the 
Library of Christ's College, Oxford, is a manuscript writ- 
ten on rellum, in a bold round hand, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, which was brought to England from Constantinople 
in the year 1731. It contains the Apocalypse, and lessoaa 
taken from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, and seldom 
departs from the ordinary Greek text. AbhreriatioDS fre- 
quently occur, and there is also a firequent confusion c^ 
Towels. This and the two following manuscripts were eol- 
lated, in the Apocalypse, by Caspar Wetstein. 

27. (Acts 190. Paul. Ep. 244.) The Codex Wakia- 
nus 2., in the same library, is described in page 268** 
No. 190. 

28. The Codex Baroocianus 48., in the Bodleian La- 
brarr, besides other writings, contains the Apoealypee from 
the beginning to chap. xrii. 6. 

29. (Acts 60. Paul. Ep. 63.) The Codex Hasleiards 
5613., described in page 263*. No. 60., ends with Rer 
xxii. 2. 

30. (Acts 69. Paul. Ep. 74.) The CoDEi Guelpheb- 
BTTANus XVI. 7. is described in page 263*. No. 69. 
Knittel first edited the readings of this manuscript of the 
Apocalypse in his Beytragen zurKritik vbtr Johannis Offen" 
haruns [Contributions for a Criticism on the Reyelation of 
John.j 

31. The Codex Harleianus 5678. formerly belonged to 
a Jesuit College at Agen : it is written on paper, in tfaa 
fifteenth century, and contains the Apocalypse with the 
works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite. The read- 
ings of this manuscript were communicatod to Griesbaeb 
by Dr. Paulus. 

32.' The Codex Dresdensis (formerly Loescherianoi) 
contains the Apocalypse written on vellum, according to 
Matthaei, in the fifteenth century, though others refer it to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Schds states that it is a 
mannscript of the highest character, haring been written 
by a learned and accorate Greek. These four manoscripti, 
29 — 32., almost always agree with each other, and with 
Cod. 9., 14., and some others. 

33. (Go^. 218. Acts 65. Paol. Ep. 57.) The Codex 
CjnAREO-ViNDOBONBNSis 23. (Lsmbecii 1.), described in 
page 248. No. 218., is imperfect from chap. xx. 7. to ths 
end. 

.34. (Acts 66. Paul. Ep. 67.) The Codex Cjuabeo- 
ViNDOBONENSis 302. (Lambocii 34.), described in pags 
263*. No. 66., is imperfect udi chap. xv. 6. to xvii. 3.; 
xriii. 10. to xix. 9. ; and xx. 8. to the end. 

35. The Codex CiBSAEEO-ViNDOBONBNSis 807. (Lambedi 
248.), written on vellum in the fourteenth century, besidei 
other pieces, contains the Apocalypse with the oommentaiy 
of Andreas Cretensis. 

36. The Codex Viennbnsis (Foriosis 29. and Kollani 
26.) ends with chap. xix. 20. It is written on vellum, of 
the fourteenth century, and also has the commentary of 
Andreas Cretensis. TTie MSS. 33. to 36. were first col* 
lated by Alter : the readinga of 37. to 46. were published 
by Dr. Birch ; and Nos. 38. to 44. were further coUat^ bf 
l^holz. 

38. The CoDBX Vaticanus 579., written on cotton pape 
in the thirteenth oentoiy, contains the Apoealypee with 
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■ome writings of ih% fii^TS : it mostly agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 85.) The Codex Vaticamus 1136., de- 
scribed in page 270*. No. 85., is imperfect in chap. i. 1. to 
*r. 7., and ri. 18. to xiii. 11. 

40. (Gosp. 141. Acts 75. Paul. Ep. 86.) The Codbx 
Caticarvs 1160. is described in page 247. No. 141. 

41. The Codbx ALSXANDRiiio-yATicANVs 68., written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse, to 
vrhich are prefixed some, extracts from Oecumenius and 
Audreas on that book. 

19. (Acts 80. Paul. Ep. 91.) The Codbx Pio-Vatica 
vva 50. is » manuscript ot the twelfth century. 

43. The CcKX Barbcrikianus 23., written on vellum 
is the fourteenth eentury, contains Rer. xiy. 17. to xviii. 20. 
with acoramentarr, and the Pentateuch, Joshus, and Judges, 
with a catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
censioa. 

44. (Acts 82. Paul. Ep. 92.) The Codex BoROiiB 4. is 
written on Tellum, of the thirteenth century. 

45. (Aets 89. Paul. Ep. 99.) The Codex Laurentianus 
IV. 12. is described in page 264*. No. 89. 

46. (Gosp. 209. Acts 95. Paul. Ep. 108.; The Codbx 
fcivBTiAKUS 10., described in page 248. No. 209., appears 
^eeording: to Scfaolz) to be a copy of No. 88. (the Cfodex 
Venetns or Venetianus 5.) 

47. (Gosp. 241. Acts 104. Paul. Ep. 120.) The Codbx 
Drcsdbnsis (k. of Matthaei) is described in page 249. 
No. 341. 

48. (Gosp. 242. Aets 105. Paul. Ep. 121.} The Co- 
OCX & Sthodi Mosqubnsis (1. of Matthaei) u described 
ta page 349. No. 242., with which compare page 264*. 
Mtel. 

49. Tlie CoDxx S. Synodi 67. (o. of Matthaei), written 
on paper In the fourteenth century, contains the Apoca- 
lypse with the commentaries of Andreas and Gregory of 
NaziaBxum. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

50. The Codex S. Stnodi 206. (p. of Matthaei), writ- 
ten partly on paper and partly on vellum in the twelfth 
century, contains die Apocalypse and some lives of the 
saints. 

50^. A manuscript in the Library of the Synod at Mos- 
cow, written on vellum in the tenth 'century, contains the 
Apocalypse. The MSS. 47. to 50^ were all collated by 
SCstthaei. 



rii. MtmutcripU eoUtUedfar the fint Ume hjf Dr. Seholz. 

51. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Paul. Ep. 132.'^ The Codex 
Reoius 47. M described in xtyfe 239. No. 18. The text of 
the Apocalypse very o(Wn diflSrs from the Alexandrine re- 
eension. The whole was collated by Seholz. 

5t. (Aets 51. Paul. Ep. 133.) The Codex Regius 56., 
desnibed in ^ge 263*. No. 51., is mutilated in chap. xxii. 
17 — 21. This and the f<diowing manuscripts, to No. 67. 
iadusiTe, were cursorily collated. 

53. (Acts 116. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex Regius 59. 
is descnbed in page 265*. No. 116. 

54. (Gosp. 263. Acts 117. Paul. Ep. 187.) The Codex 
Regius 61. is described in page 250. No. 263. 

55. (Acts 118. Paul. Ep. 138.) The Codbx Regius 101. 
if descnbed in page 265*. No. 118. 

56. (Acts 119. Paul. Ep. 139.) The Codex Regius 102. 
A. is described in page 265*. No. 119. 

57. (Acta 124. Paul. Ep. 149.) The Codex Regius 124. 
is described in page 265*. No. 124. 

68. The Codex Regius 19., formerly Colbertlnus, writ- 
tea on paper in the sixteenth century, contains the Apoca- 
lypse, Job, and Justin's Exhortation to the Greeks: it 
igrees with the Constaaliiiepolitan recension. 

W» The CoDix Regius 99*., written on paper in the six- 



teenth century, contains the Apocalypse with a ooiameii' 
tary : it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

60. (Paul. Kp. 152.) The Codex Regius 136*., is de^ 
scribed in page '211*, No. 152. 

61. The Cootx Regius 491., written on cotton paper in 
the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse (imperfect), 
besides rarious treatises of Jiasil, Theodoret, and Maximus. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

62. 63. The Codbx Rboius 239. and 240. and the Cod. 
Reg. 241. (formerly Thuaneus, afterwards Colbertlnus) are 
both written on paper in the sixteenth century : they con- 
tain Andreas*s commentary on tlie Apocalypse, and agree 
w *h the Constantinopolitan recension. 

1. (Paul. Ep. 159.^ The Codbx Regius 224. is de- 
scn. «d in page 272*. No. 159. 

65. A Manuscript (No. 95.) belonging to the uniyersity 
of Moscow (formerly Coislinlanus 229.) written on vellum, 
contains Rev. xvi. 20. to the end, besides some other pieced : 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

66. (Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Paul. Ep. 77.) The Codex 
Vaticanus 360. is described in page 246. No. 131. 

67. The Concx Vaticanus 1743., written on vellum n 
the year 1302, contains the Apocalypse with Andreas^s 
oommentoiy : it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

68. The Codex Vaticanus 1904., written on vellum in 
the eleventh century, contains Rev. vii. 17. to viii. 12. and 
XX. 1. to the end, with some other passages which are mis- 
placed by the bookbinder, the commentary of Aretas, and 
various fragments of heathen and Christian writers. The 
text agrees with that of the Codex Alexandrinus. Nearly 
the whole of it was collated. 

69. (Acts 161. Paul. Ep. 198.) The Codbx Vaticano- 
Ottosonianus 258. is described in page 266*. No. 161. It 
b imperfect at the end. In the Apocalypse this manuscript 
mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension : nearly the 
whole of it was collated. 

70. (6osp. 386. Acts 151. Paul. Ep. 199.) The Codex 
Vatic A no-Ottoboni ANUS 66. is described in pp. 253, 254. 
No. 386. 

71. (Go«p. 390. Acts 164. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Codex 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus 381. is described in page 254, 
No. 390. 

72. The Codex Ghioianus R. IV. 8., written on papei 
in the sixteenth century, contauis the Apocalypse with th« 
commentary of Aretas. Its text agrees witti that of the 
Alexandrine Manuscript. 

73. The manuscript numbered 338. in the Oorsini Li- 
brary, written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas : it mostly 
agrees with the text of recent manuscripts. 

74. (Acts 14a Paul. Ep. 215.) The Codex Venetui 
546. is described in page 266*. No. 140. « 

76. (Acts 86. Paul. Ep. 96.) The Codex Laubsntia- 
Nus IV. 20. is described in page 264*. No. 86. 

76. (Acts 147. Paul. Ep. 183.) The Codex Laurbnti^ 
▲NUS lY. 30. is described in page 266*. No. 147. 

77. The Codex Lavreiitianus VII. 9., written on papei 
in the sixteenth century, with the commentary of Aretas. 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur 
sorily collated. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 197.) The Codex Ottobohiaiius 176. is 
described in page 272*. No. 197. 

79. The CooKx Monacensis 248., written on paper in the 
sixteenth century, conUins the Apocalypse with the com- 
flsentary of Andreas. It was collated by Frederic Sylbnr- 
gius for his edition of the Apocalypse with that commen- 
tary and the Latin version of Theoaofe Peltanus printed at 
Heidelberg in 1596. Its text does not vary from that of 
Andreas. 

80. The Codex Monacensis 544. (Augustanus 7. of Ben 
gtl) formerly belonged to the Greek Emperor Manue^ 
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18 written on cotton paper, in the fourteenth century, and 
contains the text of the Apocalynse with Andreas's com- 
mentary. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

81. The CoDBX Monacinsis 23., on paper, written in 
iio sixteenth century, also contains the Apocalypse with 
Andreas's Commentary, in addition to the works of Gre- 
vr <ry bishop of Nyssa. This manuscript was consulted by 
P^iianus for his edition of Andreas, printed at Ingoldstadt 
II 1547. 4to. 

82. (Acte 179. Paul. Ep. 128.) The CoDcx Monackn- 
SIS 211. is described in page 267*. No. 179. In the Apo- 
calypse the text of this manuscript agrees with Cod. 2. 
Nearly the whole of it was collated. 

83. (Gosp. 339. Acts 136. Paul. Ep. 170.) TheCoDBX 
Taurinknsis 302. c. II. 5. is described in page 252. No. 
339. Its text very seldom differs from that of the Cod. 
Alexandrinus and Cod. Ephremi. 

'84. (Gosp. 368. Acts 150. Paul. Ep. 232.^ The Codex 
Richardianus 84., described in page 266*. No. 150., was 
cursorily collated. 

85. (Acts 184. Paul. Ep. 231.) A manuscript. No. 9., 
in the great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem : it is described 
in page 268». No. 184. 

86. The manuscript numbered 10. in the Gr^k monas- 
tery of St. Saba, contains the New Testament written on 
vellum lA the fourteenth century. 

86'. Another manuscript numbered 20., in the same 
library, contains the New Testament written on vellum in 
the thirteenth century : it was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

87 (Acts 178. Paul. Ep. 242.) The Codex Meermar- 
NiAifus 118. : it is described in page 267*. No. 178. 

88. (Gosp. 205. Acts 93. Paul. Ep. 106.) The Codex 
Vbnctus 5. is described in page 264*. No. 93 



i 8. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAININO LECTIONARIXS OR LESSONS 
FROM THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. 

i. Manuicript* died by preceding Editan of the New 
Tulament, 

1. (Eyangelisterium6. Paul.Ep. 1.) The Codex Bibuo- 
THECA Lugduno-Batata 243., described in page 256. 
No. 6., agrees with the Constantinopolitan Vecension. 

2. The Codex Cottonianus, Vespasian. B. XYIII. con- 
tains portions from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, ap- 
pointed to be read on holydays : this manuscript is referred 
to the eleventh century. 

3. Of Griesbach*s Notation is the Lectionarinm Bodleia- 
num 5., cited b^ Dr. Mill on Heb. x. 22, 23. But Scholz 
has designated with this number a manuscript/orm«r/y in 
the Library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (tor it is now 
lost). It was written on vellum in the eleventh century, 
and contained lessons from 1 Pet. and 1 John, the read- 
ings of which were communicated to Mill by Dr. John 
Batteley. 

4. The Codex Laurentianus, formerly belonging to St. 
Mark's Library at Florence, contains lessons from the Acts 
and Epistles, written in the eleventh century. 

5. (6. of Griesbach's Notation.) The Codex Gottin- 
GBNSis 2., in the University Library at Gottingen, formerly 
belonged to Caesar de Missy, contains lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles, written on vellum in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This lectionary was collated by Matthaei, who cited 
it by the letter V. 

*5. Of Griesbach's Notation, is the Codex Bodlbianus 
!i96., described in page 257. No. 30., and containing frag- 
ments of a lectionary. 

6. (*4. of Griesbach's Notation.) The Codex Harlei- 
ANUS 5731., (Gosp. 117.) described in page 245. No. 117., 
also contains fragments of a lectionary, which very seldom 

* Those mantMcripti whieh are not specified as being written in uncial 
letters, are to be anderttood at being written in cursive or orilaarj Offtek 
dMTacters 



deviates from the received text. It was collated by Gri^ 
bach. 



7. (Evanj 
brary of the 
No. 37. 



elist 37.) A manuscript, "No. 287. in the Li« 
Propaganda at Rome, described in page 257. 



8. (Evancrelist. 44.) The Codex Hauniensis 3. was 
written in the fifteenth century : it follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

9, 10. (Evan^list. 84, 85.) The Codices Regii 32>. 
and 33*., are noticed in paffe 258.- No. 84. They were both 
cursorily collated by Scholz. 

11. The Codex Regios 104*. is a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, well written by some one in. a monasteiy 
in Palestine: it contains lessons from the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, with Arabic 
notes inserted in the mar^n. It mostly ames with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

12. (Evangelist. 60.) The Codex Regius 375. is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 60. : it abounds with errors. 

13. The Codex Mosquensis S. Stnodi 4. (b. of Mat- 
thaei) contains lessons firom the Acts and Epistles written 
in the tenth century : it was renovated by a monk named 
Joakim, a. m. 7033. (a. d. 1525). This and the following 
Lectionaries to 20. inclusive follow the Constantinopditan 
recension, and were collated by Matthaei. 

14. The Codex S. Synodi 291. (e. of Matthaei), written 
on vellum in the twelfth century, was brought from mount 
Athos. 

15. The Codex Mosquensis Ttpooraphbi Synod. 31., 
(z. of Matthaei) contains lessons from the New Testament, 
written on vellum in the year 1176. 

16 — ^20. The Evangelisteria 52^ — 56., described in page 
257. Nos. 52—56. 



ii. ManuscripU cf Leeiionarie$ eoUaUd for ike firtt tine 6y 
Dr. Scholz. 

21. The Codex Regius 294. (Evangelist 83.^, writleD 
in the eleventh century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

22. The Codex Regius 304., written on vellum in the 
thirteenth century, was brought from Constantinople into 
the Royal Librarv at Paris. It contains lessons taken 
from the Acts and Epistles, and for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, though it has many 
Alexandrine readings. This manuscript was cursorily col- 
lated. 

23. The Codex Regius 306., written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, is mutilated at the beginning and end. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cor- 
sorily collated. 

24. The Codex Regius 308., written on vellum in the 
thirteenth century, contains lessons from the Old Testament 
and three portions from the first Epistle of St. John. The 
text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript is imperfect. 

25. The Codex Regius 319., (formerly Colbertinns 
1365.) is inelegantly written on vellum in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Sometimes the Latin interpretation is written over 
the Greek words. The text for the most part agrees with 
the Constantino|>olitan recension, but it has some Alexan- 
drine readings : it was collated in select passages. 

26. The Codex Regius 320., formerlv 2469., written on 
vellum in the twelfth century, is imper^t : it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily col- 
lated. ^ 

27. The Codex Regius 321., formerly ^470, (Cdbcrti- 
nus 1571.), an imperfect lectionarjr written on vellom in 
the thirteenth century ; it agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was collated in 1 John and some oAn 
passages. 
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98. The Codex Bodlbuiius 3390. (ETangelisu 26.) is 
described in page 257. No. 26. 

29. The Codex Regius 330. (Erangelist. 94.) is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 94. To the euchologinm which 
is appended to this lectionary there are added some lessons 
from the Gospels and Epistles, especially that to the He- 
brews, and part of the Greek Ecclesiastical Office, written 
by a later hand in the fifteenth century. 

30. The CoDBX Rsoius 373., written on vellum (but with 
a few leaves at the end on cotton paper) in the thirteenth 
century, is imperfect at the beginomg and end. The text 
agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

31. The Codex Rsoius 276. (Evangelist. 82.) is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 82. 

32. The CoDix Regius 376. (Go8p.324. Evangelist 97.) 
is described in page 252. No. 324. In the lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles the text very rarely differs from the re- 
CHved text : it was collated in 1 and 2 Tim., and cursorily 
txu&ined for the remainder. 

33- The CoDEX Regius 382., formerly 3015. (Colberti- 
BBS 4149.), written on vellum in the thirteenth century, for 
liie most part agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan recension. 
Hie chier part of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

34. The CoDEX Regius 383., formerly 3012. (Colberti- 
ims 3855.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, 
fieqaently agrees with the Constanlinopolitan, but more 
fre<}iiently with the Alexandrine recension. It was curso- 
rily collated. 

35, 36, The Codices Regii 324. and 326. (Evangelist 
92, 93.) are described in page 258. Nos. 92, 93. 

37. The Codex Richardianus 84. (Gosp. 368. Acts 
150.) is described in page 253. No. 368. 

38. The Codex Vaticanus 1528., written on vellum in 
tiie nxteeith century, agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan 
lecenaioo, and was cursorily examined. 

39. The Codex Vaticano-Ottobonianus 416. (Evange- 
list. 133.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, was 
eollated in select passages : it agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

40. The Codex Barbebinianus 18., is a Codex Rescrip- 
tos, very correctly executed on vellum In the tenth century, 
"nie ancient writing contains lessons from the Acts and 
l^nsties, and is in many places so obliterated as to be iUe- 
gible : the more modem writing (of the fourteenth century) 
emltains lessons from the Old Testament, and at the end 
there are some taken from the Catholic or General Epistles. 
The text throughout agrees with that of the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

41. A Codex Barbebinianus (not numbered), written 
on vellum in the eleventh century. The first hundred and 
eleven folios are wanting. This manuscript agrees with 
the ConstantinopoUtan family, and ^as collated in select 
passages. 

43. The Codex Valliceluanus C. 46., besides other 
extracts, contains lessons taken from the Acts and Epistles, 
yhich were written in the sixteenth century. 

43. The Codex Richardianus 2742., at Florence: the 
ige of this lectionary is not stated by Scholz. 

44, 45. The Codices Glasguk'K^s, formeriy Missvani 
dB. and CC, (or Nos. 1663. and 1634. of the Sale Cata^ 
togue of the Rev. Caesar de Missy, from whom they took 
Ibeir name) are now in the Hunterian Museum at Glas- 
^w. They are both written on vellum, and contain les- 
ions from the Acts and Epistles. No. 45. was written in 
the year 1199. 

46. The Codex Ambbosianus 63., written on vellum in 
t&e lourteenth century, for the most part agrees with the 
•Vlexandrine recension. 

47. (Evangelist. 104.) The Codex ^ ^^ described in 
AMBBoeiANUS 72. and ( page 259. Nos. 

48. (Evangelist. 112.) The Codex T lol and 112 
LAVBEHTIAin; *>^42 ' 



49. A manuscript, numbered 16. in the Libbarv of THf 
MoNASTBRV or St. 8aba, written on paper in the fourteenth 
century. This and the five following MSS. were cursorily 
collated, and agree with the ConstantinopoUtan recension* 

50. A manuscript in the same library, No. 18. : it is 
written on vellum, of the fifteenth century. 

51. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library. No. 
26., written in the fourteenth century. 

52. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library, (not 
numbered), written in JulVi 1059, by one Sergius, a monk in 
the monastery named Tkeotokos (in honour of the Virgin 
Mary). 

53. A manuscript in the same library, No. 4. (Evange- 
list 160.) is described in page 260. No. 160. It was writr 
ten by one* Antony, a monk in the above named monastery. 

54. A manuscript in the same library (not numbered), 
written in the thirteenth century. 

55. (Evangelist. 179.) The Codex S. Simeonis, in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers in Germany, is described 
in page 260. No. 179. 

56. The Codex BiBLiOTHKCiS Gymnasii Fbancoeubtek- 
S18, formeriy Seidelianus, (Acts 42. Paul. Ep. 48. Apoc. 
13.) is described in page 262*. No. 42. After the Apoca- 
lypse is a leaf of a lectionary, containing Matt. xvU. 1 6 — 
23., and 1 Cor. ix. 2—12. 

57. (Apoc. 26.) The Codex Wakianus 1. is described 
in page 274*. No. 26. The lessons taken from the Gos- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles, were first collated by Dr. Scholz. 

58. The Codex Wakianus 5. in the Librarv of Christ's 
College, contains lessons from the Acts and Epistles, writ- 
ten A. d. 1171 : it consists of two hundred and sixty-five 
folios, with two columns in a page. In some pages the ink 
has disappeared from the ravages of time. 
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notices or HANUscRiPTS which have been hitherto 

ONLY SLIOHTLT OB NOT AT ALL EXAMINED. 



I. T%e Codex San^GaUetms.^ll. The Codicei Jhnnen-Sut- 
toniatU. — III. ITie Codices Bumeiam. — ^IV. The Codices 
Buileriani, — V. Other Manuscripts existing in various 
Libraries, 

HowEVBB minute the researches of Dr. Scholz and his 
predecessors have been, many manuscripts, it appears, yet 
remain to be collated. At Moscow alone there is still an 
ample field for critical research, in the manuscripts preserved 
in the Patriarchal Library in that city, none ot which ^Dr. 
Henderson states') have been fully collated. To this class 
may be referred the Codex Ebnerianus, described in page 
244., and tiie manuscripts of which some account is now ui 
be given. 

I. The Codex Sak-Gallensis derives its name from the 
abbey of St. Gall in Switzerland, in the library of which it 
is preserved. This manuscript contains the four Gospels, 
which are written on vellum of unequal thickness, and with 
ink of various shades of colour, sometimes black, sometimes 
reUowish, and sometimes of a tawny brown. Many of the 
leaves are much torn, and others are much soiled with dust 
and dirt. In almost every line one or more letters are twice 
as large as the rest, and are ornamented with red, violet, 
yellow, or green. The Codex San-Gallensis consiste of 
three hundred and ninety-five pages, the two first of whicii 
are fiUed by a poem of Hilary, Bishop of Aries, concerning 
the Gospel. From the ditferences occurring in the hand- 
writing. Dr. Rettig (from whose prolegomena to his accu 
rate lithographed fac-simile of this manuscript published at 
Zurich in 1836, this notice is abridged) has shown that i* 
is unquestionably the work of several copyists, written at 
different times, and that it was finished during the adminis- 
tration of Hartmotus, abbot of St. Gall, who died a. d. 984. 
During that period the ancient Scottish handwriting pre- 
vailed in Switzerland, many learned Scotsmen having settled 
there This manuscript may therefofe be referred to the 
• Rtbliciil Researches, d. 54 
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niftth Off tenth eentury : from its general resemblance— not | 
to saj coinoidenoe— with the handwritbgr of the Codex 
Boemeriaaus of the Epistles (described in pa^ 233.)) it is 
not improbable that these two manuscripts originally formed 
two parts of the same Tolume. Dr. Scholz could not obtain 
permission to collate the Codex San-Gallensis : he has 
noted it with the letter a, having cited it on John riii. from 
Gerbert's Travels, published in 1773, who first apjjears to 
have inspected it; and from the readings there given he 
considers it as following the Alexandrine recension. 

II. The CoDicKS Mannkhs-Suttoniani are a choice col- 
lection of manuscripts, in the archiepiscopal librarjr at Lam- 
beth, which were purchased and presented to that library by 
Archbishop Dr. Charles Manners Sutton. They are princi- 
pally the collection made by the Rev. J. D. Carlyle, Pro- 
fessor ef Arabic in the University of Cambridge, durin? his 
travels in the East, with a view to a critical edition of the 
New Testament, with various readings : which, however, 
was never undertaken, in consequence of his decease.' Of 
these manuscripts (which are chiefly of the New Testa- 
ment) the following are particularly worthy of notice, on 
account of the harvest of various lections which they may 
be expected to afford : — 

1. No. 1175. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written 
on vellum, in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The two first verses 
of the first chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel are wanting. 
At the end of this manuscript, on a single leaf, there are 
part of the last verse of the seventh chapter of Saint John's 
Gospel and the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter. 

2. No. 1176. is another manuscript of the four Gospels, 
on vellum, in quarto, written in the twelfth century. On 
the first leaf there are some figures Pointed and gilt, which 
have nearly disappeared from age. This is followed by the 
chapters of the four Gospels. 

3. No. 1177. is a manuscript of the fonr Gospels, on 
vellum, of the twelfth century, which is very much muti- 
lated in the beginning. 

4. No. 1178. contains the four Gospels, most beautifully 
written on vellum, in quarto, in the tenth century. The 
first seven verses and part of the eighth verse of the first 
chapter of Saint Matthew's Gospel are wanting. 

5. No. 1179. contains the four Gospels, mutilated at the 
beginning and end. It is on vellum, in quarto, of the 
twelfth century. 

6 — 8. Nos. 1182, 1183. and 1185. are manuscriptSy con- 
taining the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the whole of Saint Paul's Epistles. They are all written 
in quarto and on paper. No. 1182. is of the twelfth cen- 
tury : the conclusion of St. John's First Epistle, and the 
subsequent part of this manuscript to the end, have been 
added by a latnr hand. No. 1183. is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. No. 1 1 85 is of the fifteenth century, and is mutilated 
at the end. 

9. No. 1186. is a quarto manuscript on vellum, written 
in the eleventh century, and contains the Enistles of Saint 
Paul and the Apocalypse. It is unfortunately mutilated at 
the beginning and ena. It commences with Rom. xvL 15. 
. • • .rety (that IS, OAv/usreo) »9U rcvt ovt axnut ^etrrof «)«vf,— • • . 
pas (that is Olynvpai) and all the doirUt which are with them 
and it ends with the words, «r/ rm ^^w ?jyomc A/uinr,— on the 
throne, taying, Amen. Rev. xix. 4. The Rev. H. J. Todd 
has ffiven a f^-simile of this precious manuscript in his 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth. 

10 — 12. Nos. 1187 — 1189. are evangelisteria or lessons 
from the four Gospels, written on veilum in the thirteenth 
sentury. 

t Six of tbese precious MSS. baTior been reclaimed bv the Patriarcb 
•f JeroMleni, ae bavint been lent only to Professor Carlyle, tbey were 
returned to bl.i in 1SI7, by his Grace the Abchdishop op Cantbbbubt. 
Pull particulars relative to this transaction, so honourable to the noble 
and munificent character of the Primate of all England, may be seen in 
tfee Rev. H. J. Todd*s ''Account of Greek Manuscripu, chiefly Biblical, 
which bad been in the Possession of the late Professor Carlyle, the greater 
tt of which are now de jfosited in the Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 
Pilaec." London. [1818.] 870. 



13. No. 1190. is a manuscript on velhun, written with 
singular neatness in the thirteenth century. Formerly it 
contained the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic Epis- 
tles, together with the whole of Saint Paul's Epistles. It is 
sadly mutilated and torn, both in the middle and at the end. 

14. No. 1191. is a lectionary, from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the Epistles. It is on vellum, in auarto, of tbt 
thirteenth century. It is mutilated both at the beginninj^ 
and end. All the preceding manuscripts were brought by 
Professor Carlyle from the Greek islands. 

I5.-.I7. Nos. 1194, 1195, and 1196. are lectionaries from 
the Acts of the Apostles and Epistles. They are on vel- 
lum, in quarto, and were written in the thirteenth centmy. 
No. 1194. is mutilated at the end : the writing of this ma- 
nuscript is singularly neat, and many of the letters are gilt. 
No. 1195. is also mutilated at the beginning, and No. 1196. 
at the end. 

18. No. 1192. b a very beautiful manuscript of the fbut 
Gospels, in quarto, written on vellum in the thirteenth 
century. 

19. No. 1193. is a lectionary from the four Gospels, al90 
written on vellum, in the thirteenth century. It is mutilated 
at the end. The six last manuscripts, Nos. 1191 — 1196^ 
were brought from Syria.^ 

III. The Codices Burnciani form part of the CoUectioo 
of Classical and other Ancient Manuscripts, now deposited 
in the Library of the British Museum. They were pur- 
chased, under the sanction of parliament, of the representa- 
tives of the late Rev. Dr. Charles Bumey, in the year 1818. 
In this collection there are many valuable Greek and Latin 
manuscripts of the Scriptures. The following are thoo« 
which contain the New Testament, entire or in part, which 
do not appear to have been hitherto collated : — 

1. No. 18. contains the four Gospels, elegantly written 
on vellum, by one Joasaph, in the year 6874., or a. d. 1366. 
The letters m the first pages of the sections are of goM. 
To each Gospel is prefixed an index of chapters ; and a 
synaxarion, or table of ecclesiastical lessons from the Epis- 
tles is subjoined. 

3. No. 19. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, w r itten 
on vellum in the eleventh century. It has pictures of the 
evangelists and ornaments prefixed to the sections. This 
manuscript formerly belonged to the library of San Lorenae 
in the Escurial. 

3. No. 20. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, on vel- 
lam, written by one Theophylus, a monk, in the year 6793l» 
or ▲• D. 1285. It has pictures of the evangelists, and the 
Ensebian canons are prefixed. There are auso arguments, 
and tables of the chapters of the several Gospels : and at the 
end there is an eclogadion of the four Gospels, that is, a table 
of the beginning and end of each Gospel throughout the Tear, 
together with a synaxarion. 

4. No. 21. is a manuscript of the four Gospels, Tety 
neatly written on papei by one Theodore, a monk, in tlie 
year 6800, or a. d. 1292. 

5. No. 22. is an evangelisterium, on vellum, written in 
1330. 

6. No. 23. is an imperfect manuscript, on vellum, con- 
taining the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and J<^ 
i._yiu. 14. It was probably written in the twelAh cen- 
tury.' A synaxarion and the epistle of Eusebius to Caipi- 
anus are prefixed, with tables of the chapters of the several 
Gospels. 

IV. The Codices Butleriani are a choice collection of 
manuscripts in the librair.of the Rt. Rev. Samuel Butler, 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield, to whom the author is indebted 
for the following critical notices of them. 

1. Novum Test amentum, Graece. This manuscript is a 
very thick octavo, of the twelfth century, on vellum. It 
contains the whole of the New Testament, except the Apooe^ 

• Caulofoe of the MSS. in the Archiepiscopal Library at lAnibeth. •■ 
the Bev. H. J. Todd, pp. 301, 903. London, 1819. folio. 

> Cauloffue of the Mannscripts in the British MuaeuM. VoL L Pan II 
(Cm. Ubr. MSS. Bibliotbece Bumeiane) pp. 3-6. 
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I jpoe, and bus, general) j, tke bett TOftdingB. At the begin- 
wmg it has the Easebian canons ; and at the end there are 
lereral Psalms and extracts from the Old Testament This 
manuscript is written in a small clear black character, with 
a few illuminations ; one of which (among the Psalms and 
•xtraets from the Old Testament^ is a representation of 
Darid slaying Goliath, who is bearing tne kite-shaped 
shield, which went out of use about Uie middle of the 
twelfth century. This manuscript has not been collated. 

3. NoYOM Tkstamentum, GraBce. It is a larffe folio 
volume, on vellum, containing the entire text of the New 
fbstament, indudine the Apocalypse, and is written in a 
fine bold hand, with stops and accents throughout: the 
initial lettere and running titles at the top, and oflen at the 
bottom of each page, are in characters of gold. It has the 
Easebian titxm and jk^^w in the margins, and a collection 
of the whole before each book, in gold lettera. The Gos- 
pds are placed first : to that of St. Matthew is prefixed a 
table of ecclesiastical lessons. To the Gospels succeeds 
ibe Acts o£ the Apostles, the seven Catholic Epistles, and 
the Epistles of Saint Paul, at the end of which is the date, 
(kx. 11 1368. Last of all comes the Apocalypse. The 
diapited clause in 1 John v. 7. is omitted. This most 
spkodtd manuscript, which is uninjured by worm or damp, 
is marked in Gri^ach*8 Prolegomena, (sect vii.) No. 107. 
and 201. It has been very imperfectly collated. 

3. QuATuoR Eyanoelia, Gr«ce. This fine manuscript, 
which is a short thick folio on vellum, dated a. d. 1326, has 
not yet been collated: it is interesting, as having been 
brought to the Rev. Dr. Butler from Mount Sinai. It is in 
the original thick wooden binding, ornamented with silver 
k&obs, which (it is believed) are designed to represent 
pomegranate flowera. This manuscript is written in a bold 
hand, with black ink, and is illuminated with rude portraits 
of the Evangelists. 

4. QoATuoR EvANoiLiA, Grece. This manuscript, writ^ 
ten OB cotton paper, in quarto, is of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is evidently the work of two different 
transcribers, and has not been collated. 

5. EvAHOKLiSTKRiuM, GrflBcc. This manuscript is a fine 
&^ volume, on vellum, of the eleventh century : it was 
bfoo^t from Constantinople, and has not yet been col- 
lated. 

6. Some Fragments or the Gospel or Saint Matthew, 
comprised in six leaves of vellum, in small folio, of the 
twelfth century. They are beautifully written in double 
colamns. 

V. Although the industry of Dr. Scholz and his prede- 
eesaoTS, who have correctly collated manuscripts of the New 
Testament, has left but few unexplored, yet the industry and 
feseaxck of Dr. Haenel have enabled him to point out some 
whieb have never yet been collated. The foAowinff notices 
of Greek manuscripts are collected by Scholz', from his 
Catalogus Libromm Manuscriptorum', in which elaborate 
eompUation the libraries are alphabetically arranged in order 
of the places where the manuscripts are preserved. 

I. The Codex Bibuotheca Atrebatensis (a manuscript 
at Anas, in France^ contains the New Testament, written 
on Telloro in the fifteenth century. 

9. The Codex Bibliotheca Carpentoractensis (at Car- 
peotras, in the south of France) contains the New Testament, 
written on vellum in the sixth centary, in uncial characters. 

3. The CoDBX BiBUOTHEOiB Saint Gbnovepa 4. A. 35. 

git Paris) contains an ancient Greek copy of Saint Paul's 
pistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 

4. The Codex Bibliotheca Pictaviensis (at Poictiers) 
eontaina the New Testament written on paper. No date is 
assigned to this manuscript in HaenePs catalogue. 

5. The Codex BiBLioTHECis Basileensis B. VI. 29., 
on vellum, contains the Acts of the Apostles, the Catholic 
Epistles, and those of St. Paul. 

« Not. Tef t. Vol. 11. Proleg . pp. li. lii. lit. lv. 
» Cttalofi Librorum Manuscriptoram, qui In Bibllothecis Gallle, Hel- 
v«a«, Belfil^ BriianniiB M ., Hispaaic, Lusitania, aaaerTantur ; nunc 
•dUUl D. OttsUYO Hashkl. Lipsla, 1830. 4to. 



6. The CoMx fiimoTHEOiB Bailebiwis B« IL (k eaa- 

tains the Acts and Epistles accurately written on veUnm. 

6. The Codices Escurialensis Bibliotbeca are six 
manuscripts in the library of the Escurial, which oontdn 
the Acts of the Apostles ; one has the Apocalypse, and four 
have St. Paulas Epistles. 

7. A manuscript (No. 307.) of an unknown library of 
manuscripts, of which John Lamy has given a catalogue in 
his DeHeus JSrttditorum. It is said to contain the Gosp^p 
and Acts. ^ 

8. An Evangelisterium, written on vellum, in the Li- 
brary of Besan^on. 

9. A manuscript in the Library of the Royal Institute « 
Paris, on vellum, containing the Gospel of St John. 

10. The Codex Glasoubnsis Bibliotheca Q. 3. 35, 36., 
in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, contains an Evan- 
gelisterium written in the eleventh century. [This and the 
two following manuscripts were purchased by Dr. Hunter, 
at the sale of the Rev. Caesar de Missy's library. J 

11. The Codex Bibliothecjb Glasguensis Q. 133, 193 
contains [two copies of] the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh century. 

13. The Codex BisLioTHECiB Glasguensis S. 8. 141. 
contains the Gospel of St. John, together with the epistles 
of Brutus [written in the fifteenth century]. 

13. A manuscript in the library of Sir Thomas PhillvSv 
Bart, of Middle Hill, in the county of Worcester, purchased 
by that gentleman at Ghent. It contains the Gospels vmt- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. 

14. The Codex BiBLioTHcciB Edinbcroensis Universi- 
TATis, is a manuscript of the four Gospels, in the Library 
of the University of EdinburghS to which it was presented 
in 1650 by Sir John Chiesley, Knt, who brought it from 
^e east. It is written on vellum, in octavo, in the eleventh 
century, and in the ordinary or cursive Greek characters : 
and it consists of one hundred and seventy-four leaves, 
besides sixteen leaves at the beginning which appear to be 
the titles of chapters. Prefixed to the €k>spel8 ot Matthew 
and Mark are the remains of two illuminations, umm a gold 
ground, representing one evangelist as writing and the other 
as holding up his gospel : but, with the exception of the 
heads, the design is almost wholly obliterated. In a manu- 
script cataloffue of the University Library, vmritten about ^ 
year 1700, Mr. Robert Henderson, the librarian at that time, 
states that its date is about the year 700 : but the character 
of the writing (which is full of contractions) proves that it 
is not and cannot be anterior to the eleventh century. Either 
from damp, or from the bad quality of the ink, the writing 
of this manuscript is so frequently almost obliterated, as to 
render the collation of it extremely difficult : and, what in 
a critical point of view is far worse, the readings which 
miffht be obtained from such collation would often neces- 
sanly be conjectural. 

15. The Codex BiBUOTHEOis ToLBTANiB (Toledo, in 
Spain) contains the four Gospels, written in the fourteenUi 
century. 



SECTION lU. 

on the ANCIEIIT YBRSIOItS OF THE SCRlPTUBBSt 

Next to manuscripts, Yersiozis afford the greatest assfart^ 
ance in ascertaining critically the sacred text, as well as in 
the interpretation ot the Scriptures. '* It is only by means 
of versions that they, who are ignorant of the ori^nal lan- 
guages, can at all learn what the Scripture contains ; and 
every version, so far as it is just, conveys the sense of 
Scripture to those who understand the language in whidi 
it is written." 

Versions may be divided into two classes, antient and 

« For this aecoant of tha Edinburgh manuicript, the author la iodehcti 
to the Rev. Dr. Brunton, principal librarian or the University, and t< 
David Laing, fis9 of Edinburgh. 
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modem .* the fonner were made immediately from Uie origi- 
nal languages by persons to whom they were familiar ; and 
who, it may be reasonably supposed, had better opportunities 
for ascertaining the force andf meaning of words, than more 
recent translators can possibly have. Modern versions are 
those made in later times, and chiefly since the Reformation ; 
they are useful for explaining the sense of the inspired 
wruers,' while ancient versions are of the utmost importance 
both for the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures. 
The present section vnll therefore be appropriated to giving 
an account of those whifih are most esteemed for their anti- 
quity and excellence.! 

The principal Ancient Versions, which illustrate the 
Scriptures, are the Chaldee Paraphrases, generally called 
Targums, the Septuagint, or Alexandrian Greek Version, 
the translations of AquUa, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
and what are called the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions 
(of which latter translations fragments only are extant), 
together with the Syriac, and Latin or Vulgate versions. 
Although the authors of these versions did not flourish at the 
time when the Hebrew language was spoken, yet they en- 
joyed many advantages for understanding the Bible, espe- 
cially the Old Testament, which are not possessed by the 
modems : for, living near the time when that language was 
vernacular, they could leam by tradition the true signification 
of some Hebrew words, which is now forgotten. Many of 
them also being Jews, and from their childhood accustomed 
to hear the rabbins explain the Scriptures, the study of which 
they diligently cultivated, and likewise speaking a dialect 
allied to the Hebrew, — ^they could not but become well ac- 

auainted vrith the latter. Hence it may be safely inferred 
lat the ancient versions generally give the true sense of 
Scripture, and not unfrequently in passages where it could 
scarcely be discovered by any other means. All the ancient 
versions, indeed, are of great importance both in the criticism, 
as well as in the interpretation, of the sacted writings, but 
they are not all witnesses of equal value ; for the authority 
of the different versions depends partly on the age and 
country of their respective autnors, partly on the text whence 
their translations were made, and partly on the ability and 
idelity witii which they were executed. It will therefore 
be not irrelevant to offer a short historical notice of the prin- 
cipal versions above mentioned, as well as of some other 
ancient versions of less celebrity perhaps, but which have 
been beneficially consulted by biblical critics. 

$ !• ON THE TAROUMS, OR CHALDEE PARAPHRASES OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. Tar£rum of Onkelot ; — II. Of the Pseudo-Jonathan ; — ^III. 
The Jertua.em Targumj — IV. The Targum of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel; — ^V. The Targum on the Hagiographa: — VI. 
The Targum on the Megilloth j-^YU. YUL IX. Three 
Targums on the book of Either; — X. ^ Targum on the 
books of Chronicles} — XI. Heal value of the different 
Targums. 

The Chaldee word oijrvi (Torgum) signifies, in general, 
any version or explanation; but this appellation is more 
particularly restricted to the versions or paraphrases of the 
Old Testament, executed in the East-Aramsan or Chaldee 
dialect, as it is usually called. These Targums are termed 
paraphrases or expositions, because they are rather com- 
ments and explications, than literal translations of the text : 
they are vmtten in the Chaldee tongue, which became fami- 
liar to the Jews after the time of their captivity in Babylon, 
and was more known to them than the Hebrew itself: so 
that, when the law was " read in the sjrnagogue every Sab- 
bath-day," in pure biblical Hebrew, an explanation was 
subjoined to it in Chaldee ; in order to render it intelligible 
to tne people, who had but an imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. This practice, as already observed, 
originated with Ezra :« as there are no traces of any written 

» For an account of the principal Modern Vbbsions, the reader is re- 
ferred to the BnuooRAPUiCAL Appkndix to Vol. II. Part I. Chap. I. Sect. VL 

a See p. 190. supra. Our account of the Chaldee paraphrases is drawn up 
from a careful consideration of what has been written on them, by Carpzov, 
In Ills Ciitica Sacra, part ii. c. i. pp. 430—481. ; Bishop Walton, Prol. c. 12. 
sect. il. pp. 568— 692. ; Leusden, in Philolog. Hebraeo-MIxt Diss. v. vl. and 
tlL pp. 36--68. ; Dr. Prideauji, Connection, part li. book vlii. sub anno 37. 
B. c. vol lil. pp. 531—655. (edit 1718.) Kortholt, De variis Scripturae Edi- 
tlonibus, c ili. pp. 34— 61. ; PfeiflTer, Critica Sacra, cap. viii. sect. ii. (Op. 
torn. ii. pp. 750—771.) and in his Treatise de Theologia Judaica, Ac. Exer- 
clt ii. (Ibid. torn. ii. pp. 862-889.) ; Bauer. Critica Sacra, tract iii. pp. 288— 
W6. ; Rambach, Inst Herm. Sacre, pp. 606— 611. : Pictet, Th6oIoffie Chr6. 
^eone, torn. i. p. 145. ef sea. ; Jahn, Introdactio ad Ijbros VeterisF<£deris, 
«p. 10—76. ; and Wahner^s Antiqallates Ebrvonun, torn. i. pp. 166—170. 



Targums prior to tfaote of Onkelos and Jonathan, who are 
aupvosed to have lived about the time of our Saviour, It ia 
highly probable that these paraphrases were at first merely 
oral ; that, subsequently, the ordinary glosses on the more 
difficult passages were committed to writing ; and that, at 
the Jews werel)ound by an ordinance of their elders to pos- 
sess a copy of the law, these glosses were either afterwards 
collected together and deficiencies in them supplied, or new 
and connected paraphrases were formed. 

There are at present extant ten paraphrases on difiTerent 
parts of the Old Testament, three of which comprise the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moses:—!. The Targum of 
Onkelos ; 2. That falsely ascribed to Jonathan, and usually 
cited as the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan ; and, 3. The 
Jerusalem Targum ; 4. The Taigum of Jonathan Ben XJzue. 
(t. «. the son of Uzziel V on the Prophets ; 6. The Targum of 
Rabbi Joseph the blino, or one-eyed, on the Hagiog^rapha; 6. 
An anonymous Targum on the nve Megilloth, or books of 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah ; 7, 8, 9. Three Targtims on the book of 
Esther ; and, 10- A Targum or paraphrase on the two books 
of Chronicles. These Targums, taken together, form a con- 
tinued paraphrase on the Old Testament, with the exception 
of the nooks of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (anciently re- 
puted to be part of Ezra); which being for the most part 
written in Chaldee, it has been conjectured that no para- 
phrases were written on them, as being unnecessaiy ; thouf^ 
Dr. Prideaux is of opinion that Targunis were composed on 
these books also, which have perished in the lapse of ages. 

The language, in which these paraphrases are composed, 
varies in purity according to the time when the? were re- 
spectively written. Thus, the Targums of Onkelos and the 
Pseudo-Jonathan are much purer than the others, approxi- 
mating very nearly to the Aramaean dialect in which sonoe 
parts of Daniel and Ezra are written, except, indeed, that 
the orthojgraphy does not always correspond ; while the lan- 
guage or the later Targums whence tne rabbinical dialect 
derives its source is far more impure, and is intermixed with 
barbarous and foreign words. Originally, all the Chaldee 
paraphrases were written without vowel-points, like all othei 
oriental manuscripts ; but at length some persons ventured 
to add points to them, though very erroneously, and this 
irregular punctuation was retained in the Venice and other 
early editions of the Hebrew Bible. Some further impt^ 
feet attempts towards regular pointing were made both in the 
Complutensian and in the Antwerp Polyglotts, until at length 
the elder Buxtorf, in his edition of the Hebrew Bible pub- 
lished at Basil, undertook the thankless task' of improving 
the punctuation of the Targums, according to such rules as 
he had formed from the pointing which he had found in the 
Chaldee parts of the books of Daniel and Ezra ; and his 
method of punctuation is followed in Bishop Walton's 
Polyriott. 

1. l^e Targum of Onkelos. — ^It is not knovim with cer- 
tainty at what time Onkelos flourished, nor of what nation 
he was: Professor Eichhom conjectures that he was a nattre 
of Babylon, first, because he is mentioned in the Babylonish 
Talmud ; secondly, because his dialect is not the Chaldee 
spoken in Palestine, but much purer, and more closely re- 
sembling the style of Daniel and Ezra ; and, lastly, because 
he has not interwoven any of those fabulous narratives to 
which the Jews of Palestme were so much attached, and 
from which they could with difliculty refrain. The gene- 
rally received opinion is, that he was a proselyte to Judaism, 
and a disciple of the celebrated Rabbi Hillel, who flourished 
about fifty years before the Christian aera; and consequently 
that Onkelos was contemporary with our Saviour: Bauer 
and Jahn, however, place him in the second century. The 
Targum of Onkelos comprises the Pentateuch of five books 
of Moses, and is justly preferred to all the others both by 
Jews and Christians, on account of the purity of its style, 
and its general freedom from idle legends. It is rather a 
version than a paraphrase, and renders the Hebrew text word 
for word, with so much accuracy and exactness, that being 
set to the same musical notes, with the original Hebrew, i: 
could be read or cantillated in the same tone as the latter b 
the public assemblies of the Jews. And this we find was 
the practice of the Jews up to the time of Rabbi Elias Le 
vita; who flourished in the early part of the sixteenth cen 
tury, and expressly states that the Jews read the law in theii 

* P^re Simon, Hist Crit. du Vieuz Test liv. it. c. rllL has censored B«ix 
torfs mode of pointing ihe Chaldee paraphrases with great severity ; ob 
serving, that he would have done much better If he bad more cli]%Miti| 
examined manuscripu that were more correctly pointed. 
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mrmieofoea, fiist in Hebrew and tiien in tiie Tar^pun of 
OnkSos. This TRTflrum has been translated into Latin by 
Alfonso de Zamora, Paulas Fagius, Bernardinus Baldus, and 
Andrew de Leon of Zamora.^ 

II. The second Targum, which is a more liberal paraphrase 
of the Pentateuch than the preceding, is usually called the 
Taroum of the Psbudo-Jonathan, being ascribed by many 
to Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who wrote the much esteemeid para- 

Shraae on the prophets. But the difference in the style and 
iction of this Targum, which is very impure, as well as in 
ihe method of paraphrasing adopted in it, clearly nroyes that 
it could not hare been written by Jonathan Ben Uzuel, who 
indeed sometimes indulges in aHegories, and has introduced 
a few oarbansms ; but this Targum on the law abounds with 
the most idle Jewish legends that can well be conceived : 
which, together with the barbarous and forei^ words it 
eontaios, render it of very little utility. From its mention- 
ing the six parts of the Tulmud (on Exod. xxvi. 9.)) which 
eoinpilatioB was not written till two centuries after the birth 
of Chnat;—- CofMton^fiop/e (on Num. xxiv. 19.), which ci^ 
vas always called Byzantium unlU it received its name from 
Coastantine the Great, in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
torj; the Liombarda (on Num. xxiv. 34.), whose firet irrup- 
tioa into Italy did not take place until the year 570 ; and the 
Turia (on Oen. x. 2.), who did not become conspicuous till 
die middle of the sixth century y—leamed men are unani- 
■loosJy of opinion that this Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
eodd not have been written before the seventh, or even the 
eighth centunr. It was probably compiled from older inter- 
Dietations. This Chaldee paraphrase was translated into 
Latin by Anthony Ralph de Chevalier, an eminent French 
Protestant divine, in the sixteenth century. 

nL The JxitusALKM Taroum, which also paraphrases the 
five books of Moses, derives its name flrom the dialect in 
which it is composed. It is by no means a connected para- 
phrase, sometimes omitting whole verses, or even chaptera ; 
at other times explaining only a single word of a verse, of 
which it sometimes gives a twofold interpretation ; and at 
othera, H^irew words are inserted without an^ explanation 
whatever. In many respects it corresponds with the para- 
ahrase of the Pseudo-Jonathan, whose legendary tales are 
oere fieqi^ntly repeated, abridged, or expanded. From the 
ispanty of its style^ and the number ot Greek, Latin, and 
Persian words which it contains, Bishop Walton, Caipzov, 
Wolfios^ and manjr other eminent philologers, are of opmion, 
that it is a compilation by several authors, and consists of 
extracts and collections. From these internal evidences, the 
commencement of the seventh century has been assigned as 
its probable date ; but it is more likely not to have been writ- 
ten before the eighth or perhaps the ninth century. This 
Targam was also translated into Latin by Chevalier and by 
Francis Taylor. 

IV. The Taroum or Jonathan Ben Uzzibl. — According 
to the talmudical traditions, the author of this paraphrase was 
chief of the eighty distinguished scholara ot Rabbi Hillel 
the elder, and a fellow-disciple of Simeon the Just, who bore 
the infimt Messiah in his arms : consequent^ he would be 
nearly contemporary with Onkelos. Wolnus,* however, 
adopts the opinion of Dr. Prideaux, that he flourished a short 
tiine before the birth of Christ, and compiled the work which 
bears his name, from more ancient Targums, that had been 
BTved to his time by oral tradition. From the silence of 
;en and Jerome concerning this Targum, of which they 
d not but have availed themselves if it had really existed 
in their time, and also from its being cited in the Talmud, 
both Baoer and Jahn date it much later than is generally ad- 
Bsitted : the former, indeed, is of opinion, that its true date 
cannot be ascertained ; and the latter, from the inequalities 
uf style and method observable in it, considera it as a com- 
pilation from the interpretations of several learned men, made 
about the close of the third or fourth century. This para- 
phrase treats on the Prophets, that is (according to the Jew- 
ish classification of the sacred writings), on the books of 
Joshua, Judges, 1 &2 Sam. 1 & 2 Kings, who are termed the 
farmer prophets; and on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
twelve minor prophets, who are designated as the iaiiar pro- 
phets. Though the s^le of this Targum is not so pure and 
el^ant as that of Onkelos, yet it is not disfigured by those 
legendary tales and numerous foreign and barbarous words 

> Ttke ftiUest fa(bnnatk>ii, coaeerniii( the Tftnum of Onkelos, is to be 
fBond In the diMiiiititlon of G. & Wtner, entitled DeOnkekMo^ejiuque 
rinphraai CbaliJBiM Dieseitatio, 4to. UiMiiB, 18». 

• nUMMcn HebraioL torn. L p. lUO. 



which abound in the latter Targunis. Both the la 



wnicn aoouna in tne latter mrgunis. JUoth the langnags 
and method of interpretation, however, are irregular : in the 
exposition of the former prophets, the text is more closely 
r^ered than in that on the latter, which is less accurate, as 
well as more paraphrastical, and interspersed with some tra 
ditions and &bulous legends. In order to attach the greater 
authority to the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Jews, 
not satisfied with imiking him contemporaiy with the pro- 
phets Malachi, Zachariahj and Haggai, and asserting that 
ne received it from their lips, have rdated, that while Jona- 
than was composing his paraphrase, there was an eartliquake 
for forty leagues around nim ; and that if any bird happened 
to pass over him, or a fly alighted on his paper whue wri- 
ting, they were immediately consumed by fire from heaven, 
without any injury being sustained either by his person or 
his paper ! ! 'fhe whole of this Targum was translated into 
Latin Dy Alfonzo de Zamora, Andrea de Leon, and Conrad 
Pellican; and the paraphrase on the twelve minor prophets, 
by Immanuel Tremellius. 

V. The Tabgum on thb Cbtubim, Haoioorapha, or Holy 
Writings, is ascribed by some Jewish writera to BafJose^ or 
Rabbi Joseph, surnamed the one-eyed or blind, who is said 
to have been at the head of the academy at Sora, in the third 
century ; though othere aflirm that its author is unlaioyni. 
The s^le is barbarous, impure, and very unequal, interepersed 
with numerous digressions and legendary narratives: on 
which account the younger Buxtort^ and after him Bauer 
and Jahn, are of opinion that the whole is a compilation of 
later times ; and this sentiment appeare to be the most cor- 
rect. Dr. Prideaux characterizes its language as ^e most 
corrupt Chaldee of the Jerusalem dialect. The translatore of 
the preceding Targum, together with Arias Montanus, have 
given a Latin veraion of tms Targum. 

VI. The Taroum on the Mbgilloth, or five books of 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ruth, and Esther, is evidenUy a compilation by several per- 
sons : the barbarism of its style, numerous digressions, and 
idle legends which are inserted, all concur to prove it to be 
of late date, and certainly not earlier than the sixth century. 
The paraphrase on the book of Ruth and the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah is the best executed portion : Ecclesiastes is 
more freely paraphrased ; but the text of the Song of Sol<^ 
mon is absolutely lost amidst the diffuse eircunucriptum of its 
author, and his aull glosses and fiibnlous additions. 

VII. VIII. IX. The Thbkb TABOtJMs on the Book or 
Esther. — ^This book has always been held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews ; which circumstance induced them 
to translate it repeatedly into the Chaldee dialect Three 
jMiraphrases on it have been printed : one in the Antwerp 
Polyglott, which is much shorter and contains fewer digres- 
sions than the othere; another in Bishop Walton's Polyglott 
which is more diffuse, and comprises more numerous Jewish 
fables and traditions ; and a third, of which a Latin vereion 
was published by Francis Taylor ; and which, according to 
Carpzov, is more stupid and diffuse than either of the pre- 
cedmg. They are all three of very late date. 

X. A Taroum on the Books of Chronicles, which for a 
long time was unknown both to Jews and Christians, was 
discovered in the library at Erfurt, belongingto the ministere 
of the Augsburg confession, by Matthias Frederick Beck ; 
who published it in 1680, 3, 4, in two quarto volumes. 
Another edition was published at Amsterdam by the learned 
David Wilkins (171o, 4to.), from a manuscript in the uni- 
veraity library at Cambridge. It is more complete than 
Beckys edition, and supplies many of its deficiences. This 
Targum, however, is of very little value ; like all the other 
Ch^dee paraphrases, it blends legendary tales with the nar- 
rative, and introduces numerous Greek words, such as 
o;t^oc, <refi$w, «e^>«F, &c. 

XI. Of all the Chaldee paraphrases above noUced, the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel are most 
highly valued by the Jews, who implicitly receive their ex- 
positions of doubtful passages. Shickhard, Mayer, Helvi- 
cus; Leusden, Hettinger, and Dr. Prideaux, have conjectured 
that some Chaldee Targum was in use in the synagogue 
where our Lord read Isa, Ixi. 1,2. (Luke iv. 17—19.) ; and 
that he quoted Psal. xxii. 1. when on the cross (Matt xvii. 
46.), not out of the Hebrew text, but out of a Chaldee para- 
phrase. But there does not appear to be sufficient ground 
for ihis hypothesis: for as the Chaldee or East Aramean 
dialect was spoken at Jerusalem, it is at least as probable 
that Jesus Christ interpreted the Hebrew into the vernacular 
dialeet in the first instance, as that he should have read from 
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a Targum ; aud, whea on the cross, it was perfectly natural 
that he should speidL in the same lanffnage, rather than in the 
Biblical Hebrew ; which* we hare dreader seen, was culti- 
vated and studied by the prieets and Lerites as a learned 
languagre. The Targum or Rabbi Joseph the Blind, in which 
the woids cited by our Lord are to l>e found, is so long 
potterior tc the time of his cracifixion, that it cannot be re- 
ceived as evidence. So numerous, indeed, are the varia- 
tions, and so arbitrary are the alterations occurrinor in the 
manuscripts of the Cnaldee paraphrases, that Dr. Kennicott 
has clearly proved them to nave been desi^rnedly altered in 
compliment to the previously corrupted copies of the Hebrew 
text ; or, in other words, that '' alterations have been 
made wilfully in the Chaldee paraphrase to render that para- 
phrase, in some places, more conformable to the words of 
the Hebrew text, where those Hebrew words are supposed 
to be right, but had themselves been corrupted."' But not- 
withstanding all their deficiencies and interpolations, the 
Tar^ms, especially those of Onkelos and Jonathan, are of 
oonsiderad>le importance in the inteipretation of the Scrip- 
tures, not oidy as they supply the meanings of words or 
phrases occumng but once m the Old Testament, but also 
because they reflect considerable light on the Jewish rites, 
ceremonies, laws, customs, usages, &c. mentioned or alluded 
to in both Testaments. But it is in establishing the genuine 
meaning of particular prophecies relative to the Messiah, in 
opposition to the false eiq>lications of the Jews and Anti- 
tnnitarians, that these Targums are pre-eminently useful. 
Bishop Walton, Dr. Prideaux, Pfoflfer, Carpzov, and Ram- 
bach, nave illustrated this remark by numerous examples. 
Bishop Patrick, and Drs. Gill and Clarke, in their respective 
Commentaries on the Bible, have inserted many valuable 
elucidations from the Chaldee paraphrasts. LeuMeii raeom- 
mends that no one should attempt to read their writings, nor 
indeed to learn the Chaldee dialect, who is not prenoariy 
weil-gnrounded in Hebrew : he advises the Chaldee text <n 
Daniel and Ezra to be first read either with his own Chaldee 
Ik^ual, or with BuxtorTs Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon ; 
after which the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan may be 
perused, with the help of BuxtorTs Chaldee and Syriac 
Lexicon, and of De Lara^s work, Dt Convenieniia Foeaoubh 
rum Babbinicorum cum GrmM d gtUifusdmm aUia Unguia 
Europms, Amttelodami, 1648, 4to.> Those, who may be 
able to procure it, may mon advantageottsly study Mr. 
Riggs's Manual rf the Chaldee L mi gtM i ge , Boston, (Massa- 
chusette), 1832. ^o. 

$3. ON THS AlfCIBMT OBUK VXaSlONS or THB OLD TISTAM BUT. 

I. The Sbptuaoiht; — 1. Bietery of it i — 2. A critical ac* 
count of its execution ; — 3. What manuscripte vere ueed 
by its authors f — i. Account of the biblical labours of 
Origen ; — 6. jipotice of the recensions or editions of £i»- 
sebtus and Pampkilus, of Luctan^ and of Hesychius ; — 
6. Peculiar importance of the Septuagint Version in the 
criticism and interpretation of the j^ew Testament, — ^IL Ac^ 
count of other Oreek versions of the Old Testament f 
. — 1. Versien of Aa.uiLA| — 3. Of Thiobotiok; — 8. Qf 
Snof ACHUi ;— ^ 5, 6. Anonymous version; — ^UI. Befer^ 
ences in ancient mamuecripte to other versions, 

L AMOire the Greek versions of the Old Testament, the 
Alexandriak or Sbptuaohit, as it is generally termed, is 
the most ancient and valuable; and was held in so much 
esteem both by the Jews and by the first Christians, as to 
be constantly read in the synagogues and churches. Hence 
it is uniformly cited by the early fathers, whether Greek or 
Latin, and from this version all the translations into oUier 
languages, which were anciently approved by the Christian 
church, were executed (with the exception of the Syriac), 
as the Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gothic, and Olcf Italic 
or the Latin Version in use before the time of Jerome ; and 
to this day the Septuarint is exclusively read in the Greek 
and most other OnentS churches.' This version has derived 

t Dr. Kennicott*t Second Dissertation, pp. 187— 19a 

• See a notice of the principal editiomi or the Chaldee Puaphraset in the 
JhBUOOBAVBiGAL Afnnnix to Vol. IL Fast L Chap. 1. Sbot. v. $ 1. 

• Walton, ProL c ix. (pp. 333-469.) ; from which, and from the followinf 
aothoritiet, our aceoont of the Sepcuaclnt la derired, tIs. Bauer, Criliea 
Sacra, pp. SMS-^Zra who haa chiefly foUowed Body's book, hereafter no- 
ticed. In the hiilory of the Sepcoagint version : Dr. Prideau: 



. Prideaux, Connection, 
vmn n. dook i. vud anno xf /. iroi. ii. pp. x/— «fc; ; Bfasch's Preface to nfurt 
U. of his edition of Le Long's Blbliotheca Sacra, in which the history of the 
Septoafint reralon Is mWrately examined ; Moras, in Bmeao, vol 11. pp. 
»-4l101-119.; Oai9iov» cAtkos^ SM»a, pp. 48i-«L ; MMsSkndBiZ' 



its name either frcmi the Jewish account of seventy-two per- 
sons havingr been employed to make it, or from its havinr re- 
ceived the approbation of the Sanhedrin, or great coundk of 
the Jews, which consisted of seventy^ or, more conreetly, of 
seventy-two pevions.— Much nncertaintr, however, has m^ 
vailed conoeminff the real history of this ancient version ; 
and while some nave strenuously advocated its miraculous 
and divine ongin, other eminent philologists have laboured 
to prove that it must have been executed by several persons 
and at different times. 

1. According to one account, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king 
of Egypt, caused this translation to be made for the use oF 
the library which he had founded at Alexandria, at the re- 
quest and with the advice of the celebrated Demetrius Phs- 
lereus, his principal librarian. For this purpose it is reported 
that he sent Aristeas and Andreas, two distinguished officos 
of his court, to Jerusalem, on an ^nbassy to Eleazar, then 
high-priest of the Jews, to reauest of the latter a copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and that there might also be sent to him 
seventy-two persons (six chosen out of each of the twelve 
tribes), who were eoually well skilled in the Hebrew sad 
Greek languages. These leanied men were aco(»diiifflj 
shut up in the island of Pharos : where, having agreed in 
the translation of each period after a mutual con^reoee, De- 
metrius wrote down their version as they dictated it to him ; 
and thus, in the space of seventy-two days, the wb^ was 
accomplbhed. This relation is derived from a letter ascribed 
to Aristeas himself, the authenticity of which has been 
ffreatly disputed. If, as there is every reason to believe is 
the case, this piece is a forgery, it was made at a very early 
period ; for it was in existence in the time of Josephus, who 
has made use of it in his Jewish Antiquities. The veracity 
of Aristeas's narrative was not questioned until the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century : at which time, indeed, biblical 
criticism was, comparatively, in its infancy. Vivos,* Sea 
liger,' Van Dale,< Dr. Prideaux, and, above all. Dr. Hody/ 
were the principal writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
oeotuiies who attacked the genuineness of the pretended 
Dsnative <^ Aristeas; and though it was ably vindicated by 
Bishop Walton,8 Isaac Vossius,* Whiston,*© Brett," and 
other modem writers, the majority of the learned in our ows 
time are fully agreed in considenng it as fictitious* 

Pbilo, the Jew, who also notices the Septuagint version, 
was ignorant of most of the circumstances narrated by Aris- 
teas; nut he relates others which appear not less extraordi- 
nanr. , According to him, Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to 
Paiestina far some learned Jews, whose number he does not 
specify : acd these going over to the island of Pharos, then 
executed so many distinct versions, all of which so exaetfy 
and uniform^ agreed in sense, phrases, and words, as proved 
them to have beea not common interpreters ; but men pro- 
phetically inspired and divinely directed, who had eveiy 
word dictated to them by the Spirit of God throughout the 
entire translation. He adds that an annual festival was cele- 
brated by the Alexandrian Jews in the Isle of Phuos, where 
the version was made, until his time, to preserve the memoiy 
of it, and to thank God for so gr^t a benefit^ 

Justin Martyr, who flourished in the middle of the second 
century, about one hundred years after Philo, relates^* a siniK 
lar story, with the addition of the seventy interpreters being 
shut up each in his own separate ceU (which had been 
elected for that purpose by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus) ; 
and that here they composed so many distinct vecsioosy 
word for word, in the very same expressions, to the great 
admiration of the king; who, not doubting that tiiis version 
was divinely inspirsd, loaded the interpreters with honours, 

ner's edition of Le Long's Bibliotheoa Saera, part iL toL U. pp. 2tS-«nL 
266—904. ; Thomaa, Introductio in Uermeneuticam Saerum ntiioaque Tee- 
tamenti, pp. 296—363. ; Harlea, Brevlor Notitia Utteratora Orece. ppi 6aS 
— 643. : and Reoouard, Annalea de I'lmprimerie dee Aldea, ton. l r. 14S 
See auo Origenis Hexapla, a Montftucon, torn. L PrslinkDiaa. m>. i7-46c 



A./uU account of the manuecripts and ediUona of the Greek Scnpciirea is 

Siven in the preface to vol. i. or the edition of the Septnaciat commenced 
y the late Rev. Dr. Holn s of which an aecoont it givenlii tha ▲p|>eadix 



to Vol. IL 
« In a note on Aufnatine de Civitate Dei, lib. Tili. c. 42. 

• In a note on Euiebius's Chronicle, no. hdgcxxxit. 

• Dissertatio super Aristea, de lxx interpretibua, Ac. 



' De Bibborum Gracorum Textibua, VersionibL. , 

Vokati, libri h. cai premittitur Ariateae Hialoria, folio. Qstn. 1 

• Prol. c. ix. »3-l0. pp. 388-389. 

• De LXX. Interpretibua, Haf . Com. 1661. 4to. 

>• In the Appendix to hia woric on " The Literal A scompUahment of fltin 
ture Prophecfea," London, 1724. 8vo. 
M Dlaaeitation on the Septuagint, in Biahop WatfCMi'a OdeetloB oTI^ms 
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and dismissed them to their own ooontry, with msgiiifioent 
pments. The ffood father adds, that the ruins of these cells 
were yisible in ms time. But this narratiye of Justin^s is 
directly at variance wil^ seTeral circumstances recorded bj 
Aristeas ; such, for instance, as the previous conference or 
deliberation of the translators, and, aDove all, the very im- 

Cnt point of the version beinsr dictated to Demetrius Pha- 
s. Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth century, attempts 
vo harmonise all these accounts by shuttinjpr up the translators 
tiro and two, in thirty-six cells, where they might consider 
or deliberate, and by stationing a copyist in each cell, to 
irhom the translators dictated their labours : the result of all 
which was the production of thirty-six inspired versions, 
agreeing most uniformly together. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Samaritans have tradi- 
tions in favour of their version of the Pentateuc'* ')qually 
extravagant vnth those preserved by the Jews. In the Sa- 
maritan Chronicle of Abul Phatach, which was compiled in 
the fourteenth century from ancient and modem authors both 
Hebrew and Arabic, tnere is a story to the foUowinor effect : — 
That Ptolemy Philadelphu/i, in the tenth year of his reign, 
dnected his attention to the difference subsisting between the 
Samaxiians and Jews concerningr the law ; the former receivinjr 
only the Pentateuch, and rejecting every other work ascribed 
to the prophets by the Jews. In order to determine this diffeit- 
eooe, ne commanded the two nations to send deputies to 
AJenndria. The Jews intrusted this mission to Ihar, the 
Ssmaritaas to .daron, to whom several other associates were 
added. Separate apartments, in a particular quarter of Alex- 
andria, were assigned to each of these strangers ; who were 
prohibited from having any personal intercourse, and each of 
them had a Greek scnbe to write his version. Thus were 
the law and other Scriptures translated by the Samaritans ; 
whose version being most carefully examined, the king was 
convinced that their text was more complete than that of the 
Jews. Such is the narrative of Abul Phatach, divested how- 
ever of nmnerous marvellous circumstances, with which it has 
been decoiated by the Samaritans ; who are not surpassed 
even by the Jews in their partiality for idle legends. 

A 6ahet, buried under such a mass of fables as the translation 
of the Septoagint has been bv the historians who have pre- 
tended to record it, necessarily loses all its historical charac- 
ter, which indeed we are fully justified in disregarding alto- 
gether. Although there is no doubt but that some truth is 
eooeealed under this load of fables, yet it is by no means an 
easy task to discern the truth from what is false : the foUow- 

S[, however, is the result of our researches concerning this 
ebrated version : — 

It is probable that the seventy interpreters, as they are 
caDed, executed their version of the Pentateuch during the 
iaiat reigns of Ptolemy Lagus, and his son Phihidelphus. 
Vne Paeodo-Aristeas, Josephus, Philo, and many other writ- 
ers, wiiom it were tedious to enumerate, relate that this ver- 
sion was mnde during the reiffn of Ptolemy il. or Philadel- 
j^Bs: Joseph Ben Gorion, liowever, among the rabbins, 
TbeodoTOt, and many other Christian writers, refer its date to 
the time of Ptolemy Lagus. Now these two traditions can 
be leeoBciled only by supposing the version to have been ner- 
formed during the two years when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
shared the throne with his father ; which date coincides with 
the third and fourth years of the hundred and twenty-third 
ol3rm|Mbd, that is, about the years 286 and 285 before the 
VQlgar Christian ara. Further, this version was made neither 
by ttte command of Ptolemy, nor at the requef>t nor under the 
saperinlendence of Demetrius Phalereus ; but was voluntarily 
oad«rtaken by the Jews for the use of their countrymen, ft 
is well known, that, at the period above noticed, there was a 
«ieat Bialtitude of Jews settled in Egypt, pa^oularly at 
Aiexnndria : these, being most strictly observant of the reli- 
gioos institutions and usages of their forefathers, had their 
Sa^iedria, or grand council, composed of seventy or sevenU- 
two members, and very numerous synagogues, in which the 
Isw was read to them on every Sabbath ; and as the bulk of 
the common people were no longer acquainted with biblical 
Hebrew (Uie Gieek language alone being used in their ordi- 
nary intercourse), it became necessary to translate the Pen- 
tMettch into Greek for their use. This is a far more probable 
aeeoont of the origin of the Alexandrian version than the tra- 
ditions above stated. If this translation had been made by 
Poblie authority, it would unquestionably have been per- 
ibnned under the direction of the Sanhedrin ; who would have 
examined, and perhaps corrected it, if it had been the work 
af a single individusd, previously to givbg it the stamp of 



th«r approbation, and introducing it into the synagogues. la 
either case the translation would, probably, be denominated 
the Septuagint, because the Sanhedrin was composed ol 
seventy or seventy-two members. It is even possible that 
the Sanhedrin, in order to ascertain the fidelity of the work, 
might have sent to Palestine for some learned men, of whose 
assistance and advice theywould have availed themselves in 
examining the version. This fact, if it could be proved (for 
'^ is offered as a mere conjecture), would account for the story 

the king of Egypt's sending an embassy to Jerusalem. 
There is, however, one circumstance Which proves that, in 
executing this translation, the synagogues were originally in 
contemplation, vii. that all the ancient writers unanimously 
concur in saying that the Pentateuch was first translated. 
The five books of Moses, indeed, were the only books read in 
the synagogues until the time of Antiochus cpiphanes, king 
of Syria ; who having forbidden that practice m Palestine, 
the Jews evaded his commands by substituting for the Pen- 
tateuch the reading of the prophetic books. When, after- 
wards, the Jews were delivered trom the tyranny of the kings 
of Syria, they read the law and the prophets alternately m 
their synagogues ; and the same custom was adopted by the 
Hellenistic or Grecixing Jews. 

2. But whatever was the real number of the authors of the 
version, their introduction of Coptic words, (such as cm, '^X'^ 
pyf< y » &c.) as well as their rendering of ideas purely Hebrew 
altogether in the Egyptian manner, clearly prove that Uiey 
were natives of EgypU Thus they express the creation of 
the worid, not by the proper Greek word KT1212, but by 
rENEiii, a term employed by the philosophers of Alexan- 
dria to express the origin of the universe. The Hebrew 
word Thummim (Exod. xxviii. 30.), which signifies perfec- 
tions, they render AAHeBiA, /ru/A.» The difference of style 
also indicates the version to have been the work not of one 
but of several translators, and to have been executed at dif- 
ferent times. The best qualified and most able among them 
was the translator of the Pentateuch, who was evidently 
master of both Greek and Hebrew : he has for the most part 
religiously followed the Hebrew text, and has in various 
instances mtroduced the most suitable and best chosen ex- 
pressions. From the very close resemblance subsisting be- 
tween the text of the Greek vereion and the text of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, Louis de Dieu. Selden, Whiston, Hassen- 
camp, and Bauer, are of opinion that the author of the Alexan- 
drian veraion made it from the Samaritan Pentateuch. And in 
proportion as these two correspond, the Greek differs from 
the Hebrew. This opinion is further supported by the de- 
clarations of Origen and Jerome, that t^e translator found 
the venerable name of Jehovah not in tne lettera in common 
use, but in very ancient charactera ; and also by the fact that 
those consonants in the Septuagint are frequently confounded 
together, the shapes of which are similar in the Samaritan, 
but not in the Hebrew alphabet This hypothesis, howevei 
ingenious and plausible, is by no means determinate; and 
what militates most against it is, the inveterate enmity sub- 
sisting between the Jews and Samaritans, added to the con- 
stant and unvarying testimony of antiquity that the Greek 
veraion of the Pentateuch was executed by Jews. There 's 
no other way by which to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
than by supposing either that the manuscripts used by the 
Egyptian Jews approximated towards the lettera and text of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, or that the translatore of the Sep* 
tuagint made use of manuscripts written in ancient charao* 
tere.2 

Next to the Pentateuch, for ability and fidelity of execu 
tion, ranks the translation of the book of Proverbs, the authoi 
of which was well skilled in the two languages : Michadii 
is of opinion that, of all the books of Uie Septuagint, the 
style or the Proverbs is the best, the translatora having 
clothed the most ingenious thoughts in as neat and elegant 
language as was ever used by a Pythagorean sage, to express 
his philosophic maxims.' The translator of the book of Job 

*■ The reason of ibis appears from Diodonis BIcuIim, who inform* ua tbat 
the president of the Ef yptian courts of justice wore round his neck a 
golden chain, at which was suspended an ioiage set roand with preoioaa 
■tones, which was called tsitth, i T^««-ii>eMwev, Axuditav Ub. L c 7& torn 
i. pp. 225. (edit. Bipont.) Bauer, (Crit. Sacr. pp. 214, 246.), and Uonu 
(Acroases in Ernesti, torn. it. pp. S7— 81.), have given several example^ 
provinc (h>m internal evidence that the authors of the Septnaglot veraion 
were E^jrptian. 

• The value of the Greek version of (he Pentateuch, for criticism and In- 
terpretatk>n, is minutely investigated by Dr. Toepler. in his DisMrtatloa 
£>e Pentateuchi Interpreiationis Alexandrine udole, " " "" 
1830, 8va 

• Micbaetta, Introd. to New Test vol i. p. 113. 
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being acquainted with the Greek poets, his style is more 
elegant and studied ; but he ^^as not sufficiently master of the 
Heorew language and literature, and consequently his version 
IS very often erroneous. Many of the historical passages are 
interpolated ; and in the poetical parts there are several pas- 
sages wanting : Jerome, in his preface to the book of Job, 
specifies as many as seventy or eighty verses. These omis- 
sions were supplied by Oriffen from llieodotion's translation. 
'Fhe book of Joshua could not have been translated till up- 
wards of twenty years after the death of Ptolemy Lagus : for, 
in chapter viii. verse 18., the translator has introduced the 
word yuo-ost a word of Grallic origin, denoting a short dart or 
javelin peculiar to the Gauls, who made an irruption into 
Greece in the third year of the 125ih olympiad, or b. c. 278. ; 
and it was not until some time after that event that the 
Egyptian kings took Gallic mercenaries into their pay and 
service. 

During the reign of Ptolemy Philometer, the book of 
Esther, together with the Psalms and Prophets, was trans- 
lated. The subscription annexed to the version of Esther 
expressly states it to have been finished on the fourth year 
of that sovereign's reign, or about the year 177 before the 
Christian aera : the Psalms and Prophets, in all probability, 
were translated still later, because the Jews did not begin to 
read them in their synagogues till about the year 170 before 
Christ Hie Psalms and Prophets were translated by men 
every way unequal to the task : Jeremiah is the best executed 
among the Prophets ; and next to this the books of Amos and 
Ezekiel are placed : the important prophecies of Isaiah were 
translated, accordingto Bishop Lcn-th, upwards of one huu' 
dred years after the rentateucn, and by a person by no means 
adequate to the undertaking; there being hardly any book of 
the Old Testament so ill rendered in the Septuagint as this 
of Isaiah, which (together with other parts of the Greek 
version) has come down to us in a bad condition, incorrect, 
and wim frequent omissions and interpolations : and so very 
erroneous was the version of Daniel, that it was totally re- 
jected by the ancient church, and Theodotion's translation 
was substituted for it. llie Septuagint version of Daniel, 
which for a long time was supposed to have been lost, was 
discovert and published at Rome in 1772, from which it 
appears that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. 

No date has been assigned for the translation of the books 
of Judges, Ruth, Samu^, and Kings, which appear to have 
been executed by one and the same anther; who, though he 
does not make use of so many Hebraisms as the translators 
of the other books, is yet not without his peculiarities. 

3. Before we conclude the history of tiie Septuagint ver- 
sion, it may not be irrelevant briefly to notice a question 
which has greatly exercised the ingenuity of biblical philolo- 
gers, viz. from what manuscripts did the seventy interpreters 
execute their translation 1 Professor Tyschen> has offered an 
hypothesis that they did not translate the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, but that it was transcribed in Hebneo-Greek 
characters, and that from this transcript their version was 
made : this hypothesis has been examined by several German 
critics, and by none with more acumen than by Dathe, in the 
preface to his Latin version of the minor prophets ;> but as 
the arguments are not of a nature to adnut of abridgment, 
this notice may perhaps suffice. The late eminently learned 
Bishop Horsley doubts whether the manuscripts from which 
the Septuagint version was made would (if now extant) be 
entitled to the same degree of credit as our modem Hebrew 
text, notwithstanding their comparatively high antiquity. 
" There is," he observes, " certainly much reason to believe, 
that after the destruction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps from a somewhat earlier period, the Hebrew text 
was in a much worse state of corruption in the copies which 
were in private hands, than it has ever been since the revi- 
sion of the sacred books by Ezra. These inaccurate copies 
would be multiplied during the whole period of the captivity, 
and widely scattered in Assyria, Persia, and Egypt ; in short, 
through aU the regions of the disnersion. The text, as revised 
by Ezra, was certainly of mucn higher credit than any of 
these copies, notwithstanding their greater antiquity. Hi§ 
edition tfuoceeded, as it were, to the privileges of an autograph 
(the autographs of the inspired writers themselves neing 
totally lost), and was henceforth to be considered as the only 

s Tentamen de variit Codicura Hobraicornm Vet. Test. MSS. Gcneribut 
Rottock, 1772, 8to pp. 48-64. 81—124. 
• Pubilahed atHdIe, in 1790^ inSva 



source of auther^o text : insomuch that die comparative meri 
of any text now extant will depend upon the probable degree 
of its approximation to, or distance from, the Esdnne ediuon. 
Nay, it the translation of the lxx. was made from some of 
those old manuscripts whicb the dispersed Jews had carried 
into Egypt, or from any other of those unauthenticated copie» 
(which is the prevailing tradition among the Jews, and is 
very probable, at least it cannot be confut^, it will be likely 
that tne faultiest manuscript now extant differs lees from the 
genuine Esdrine text than those more ancient, which the 
version of the lxx. represents. But, much as this considen* 
tion lowers the credit of the lxx. separately, for any various 
reading, it adds great weight to the consent of the lxx. with 
later versions, and greater still to the consent of the old m> 
sions with manuscnpts of the Hebrew, which still sorme. 
And, as it is 'certainly possible that a true reading may W 
preserved in one solitary manuscript, it will follow, Umi 
true reading may be preserved in one version : for the maaa* 
script which contained the true reading at the time wheD the 
version was made, mav have perished since; so that no eri- 
dence of the reading shall now reinain, but the version.^'* 

The Septuagint version, though originally made for the 
use of the Egyptian Jews, gradually acqmred the highest 
authority among the Jews of Palestine, who were acquaiotai 
with the GreeK language, and subsequently also among 
Christians : it appears, indeed, that the legend above confiited, 
of the translators having been divinely inspired, was invented 
in order that the lxx. nught be held in the greater estimation. 
Philo the Jew, a native of Egypt, has evidently followed it 
in his allegorical expositions of the Mosaic law; and, though 
Dr. Hod}r was of opinion that Josephus, who was a native 
of Palestine, corroborated his work on Jewish AntLqaitie;) 
from the Hebrew text, yet Salmasius, Bochart, Bauer, and 
others, have shown that he has adhered to the Septuagint 
throughout that work. How extensively this version was 
in use among the Jews, appears from the solemn sanction 
given to it by the inspirea writers of the New Testament, 
who have in very many passages quoted the Oreek veisioc 
of the Old Testament.^ Their example was followed bj the 
earlier fathers and doctors of the church, who, with die 
exception of Origen and Jerome, were unacquainted with 
Hebrew : notwit^tanding ^eir zeal for the word of Gol, 
they did not exert themselves to learn the original language 
of tne sacred writings, but acquiesced in the Greek represen- 
tation of them ; judging it, no doubt, to be fully stimcieBt 
for all the purposes of their pious labours. '^The Greek 
Scriptures were the only Scriptures known to or valued by 
the Greeks. This was the text commented by Chrysostom 
and Theodoret; it was this which furnished topics to Athi- 
nasius, Nazianzen, and Basil. From this fountam the sti^ 
was derived to the Latin church, first, by the Italic or Vol* 

te translation of the Scriptures, which was made from the 

ptuagint, and not from the Hebrew s and, secondly, bj the 
study of the Greek Others. It was by this borrowed hghu 
that the Latin fathers illuminated the western hemisphere; 
and, when the age of Cyprian, Ambrose, Angustioe, and 
Gregory successively passed away, this was the light pat 
into the hands of the next dynasty of theologists, the school- 
men, who carried on the work of theologioau disquisiuoo bj 
the aid of this luminary, and none other. So that, either io 
Greek or in Latin, it was still the Septuagint Scriptures tiaj 
were read, explained, and quote4 as auAority, for a period' 
of fifteen hundred years."* 

The Septuagint version retained its authority, even with 
the rulers of the Jewish synagogue, until the commencemeot 
of the first century after Christ: when the Jews, being uinhle 
to resist the arguments from prophecy which were urged 
against them by the Christians, in order to deprive themof 
the benefit of that authority, began to deny Uiat it agreed 
\fith the Hebrew te-O. Further to discreoit the cha»ctei 
cf the Septuagiit, tlie Jews instituted a solenm fast, on tm 
£ b.day or the month Thebet (December), to execrate the 
nicmory of its having been made. Not satisfied with^ 
measure, we are assured by Justin Martyr, who lived in the 
former part of the second century, ttuat they proceeded to 
expunge several passages out of the Septuagint; and absn- 
doning this, adopted the Version of Aquila, a proselyte J«v 

« Bishop Uorsley's Translation of llotfca, Prcf. pp. xxxri. xwU-M 

* On the quotaiions from the Old Testament Inth© New, s^eChapCerlV 

'"• Reeves's CoUation of the Hebrew and Greek Ttfits of the PmIWi W 
22.23. 
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•f Sinope, a dty of PontuA ;^ this is the translation mentioned 
iuB the Taimad, and not the Septuagint, with which it has 
hma confounded.' 

4. The great use, however, which had heen made by the 
Jews preyioushr to their rejection of the Septuagint, and the 
constant use of it by the Christians, would naturally cause a 
multiplication of copies ; in which numerous errors became 
introduced, in the course of time, from the negligence or in- 
aeenracy of transcribers, and from glosses or msujginal notes, 
which hid been added for the explanation of difT^ult words, 
bdng suffered to creep into the text. In order to remedy this 
growing evil. Origin, in the early part of the third century, 
ondertook the laborious task of collating the Greek text then 
in use with the original Hebrew and with other Greek transla- 
Cioos then extant, and from the whole to produce a new reeen* 
sun or reyisal. Twenty-eight years were devoted to the 
preparation of this arduous work, in the course of which he 
eouected manuscripts from every possible quarter, aided (it 
is said) by the pecuniary liberality of Ambrose, an opulent 
man, whom he had converted from the Valentinian heresy, 
lad with the assistance of seven copyists and several persons 
akiUed in caligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing. Origen 
oQBUDenced his labour at Caesarea, a. d. 231 ; and, it appears, 
fioisbed his Polyglott at Tyre, but in what year is not pre- 
ciady known. 

Tus noble critical work is designated by various names 
among ancient writers ; as Teirapm, Hexapia, Oetapla, and 



Tlie TVtrapla contained the four Greek versions of Aquila, 
Symmachns, the Septuamnt, and Theodotion, disposed in four 
columns :' to these tie aSded two columns more, conlaininff 
the Hebrew text in its original characters, and also in Greek 
letters ; these six columns, according to Epiphanius, formed 
(he Hexapla. Having subsequently discovered two other 
Greek versions oi some parts oi the Scriptures, usually called 
Um fifth and sixth, he added them to the preceding, inserting 
them in their respective places, and thus composea the Oda- 
pla ; and a separate translation of the Psalms, usually called 
^ seventh version, being afterwards added, the entire work 
has by scooe been termed the Enneapla, This appellation, 
however, was never generally adoptea. But, as the two edi- 
tions made by Origen generally bore the name of the Tetra- 
ph and Hexapla, Dr. Grabe thinks that they were thus called, 
not from the number of the columns, but of the versions, 
which were six, the seventh containing the Psalms only.^ 
Bauer, aAer Montfaucon, is of opinion, that Origen edited 
only the Tetrapla and Hexapla ; and this appears to be the 
real fact. The following specimens from Montfaucon will 
convey an idea of the construction of these two laborious 
works :* — 

TETRAPLA. 
G«i. i. 1. 



AKTAAS. 
Er «« ^X « «y ««r«* 

nv i ^«( 0^9 TOv 

r msM rvv r^v 



ZTMMAXOZ. 
E» «fX4 txrtTtv 



Oi O. 

E» mpx^ iiroiito-iir 
i ^f( rev uvfmviv 
xMi Ti|v ynt. 



eSOAOTItlK. 
Ev mfXi ixririv | 

«si ri|i' ■vqi'. 



In this specimen the version of Aauila holds the first 
place, as being most literal ; the second is occupied by that 
of Symmachus, as rendering ad sensum rather than ad lite" 
ton / the third by the Septuagint, and the fourth by Theodo- 
doD^s translation. 

*• On this sabiect the reader is referred to Dr. Owen's Inquiry into the 
ircaent Ststc ccthe Beptuagint Version, pp. a>— 87. (8vo. tendon, 17«9.> in 
pp. ia&«13a he hss proved the &l8ificalkm of the dcpiua<^nt, from theTer- 
mamm of Aqu^a and sjnimachos. 

« Prideaux, ConnectioD, toL il. p. CO. Light frmt's Worlcs, vol. II. pp. 
90S, 807. 

' The late Rer. Dr. Holmes, who commenced the splendid edition of 



Ike %MKiwgi»rt Dotieed la the Bibliographical Appendix to the second volume, 
«■• Of opinion that the fine column of the Tetrapla contained the Koivn, or 
Smtnagmt text commonly in use, collated with Hebrew manuscripts by 
Onsen, and that t he other three columns were occupied by the versions 
of £qniilsi, Symraachus, and Theodotion. 

« Dr. Holmes thfaiks that the text of the Scptnsf int in the Hexapla was 
■ocilM Kaiini as then In use, but as corrected In the Tetrapla, and perhaps 
mapnwd by Anther collations. 

• OrlfeiiisBsnpla. Pr«l- Diss, torn I. p. 16. 




?^ 



The original Hebrew being considered as the basis cf the 
whole wonc, the proximity of each translation to the text, in 
point of closeness and fidelity, determined its rank in the 
order of the columns : thus Aquila*s version, being the most 
faithful, is placed next to the sacred text; that of Symma- 
chus occupies the fourth column ; the Septuagint, the fifth ; 
and Theododon's, the sixth. The other three anonymous 
translations, not containing Uie entire books of the Old Tes- 
tament, were placed in tl^ last three columns of the Enne- 
apla, according to the order of time in which they were 
disooyered by Origen. Where the same words occurred in 
all the other Greek Tersions, without being particularly spe- 
cified, Origen designated them by A or AO, amtm, the rest ; 
^-Oi r, or the three, denoted Aquiia, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion;— Oi a, or the four, signified Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Septuagint, and Theodotion; and n, rurrK, all the in- 
terpreters. 

The object of Origen being to correct the difierences found 
in the then existing copies of the Old Testament, he care- 
fully noted the alterations made by him ; and for the infor- 
mation of those who might consult his works, he made use 
of the following marks : 

(1.) Where any passages appeared in the Septuagint, that 
were not found in the Hebrew, he designated them by an 
obehu -T- with two bold points : also annexed. This mark 
was also used to denote words not extant in the Hebrew^ 
but added by the Septuagint translators, either for the sak« 
of elegance, or for the purpose of illustrating the sense. 

(3.) To passages wanting in the copies of the Septoagint, 
and supplied by nimself from the other Gwek yenionsy ht 
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pru&iced an asterisk •)<:• with two bold points : also annexed, 
in order that his additions might be immediately perceived. 
These supplementary passages, we are infcmned by Jerome, 
were for the most part taken from Theodotion's translation ; 
not unfrequently from ^t of Aquila; sometimes, though 
rarely, from the rersion of Symmachus; and sometimes 
from two or three together. But, in eyery case, the initial 
letter of each translator's name was placed immediately after 
the asterisk, to indicate the source whence such supplement- 
ary passage was taken. And in lieu of the very erroneous 
Septuagint versioa of Daniel, Theodotion's translation of 
that book was inserted entire. 

(3.) Further, not only the passages wanting in the Sep- 
tuagint were supplied hj Omten with the asterisks, as 
above noticed, bt& also wnere that version does not appear 
accurately to expzess the Hebrew original, having notcSa the 
former reading with an obelus, -^, he added the correct ren- 
dering fVom one of the other translators, with an asterisk 
tubjomed. Concerning the shape and uses of the kmniseua 
and hypc^emnucua.^ two o^er maiks used by Origen, there 
is so mat a difference of opinion among learned men, that 
it is (fimc^lt to determine what they were.' Dr. Owen, after 
MontfiiucoM, supposes them to have been marks of better and 
more aecurafe renderings. 

In the Pentateuch, Or^n compared the Samaritan text 
with the Hebrew as received by the Jews, and noted their 
differences. To each of ^e translations inserted in his 
Hexapla was prefixed an account of the author; each had 
its separate prolegomena; and the ample margins were filled 
with notes. A few fragments of these prolegomena and 
marginal annotations have been preserved ; but nothing re- 
mains of his history of the Greek versions.^ 

Since Origen's time, biblical critics have distinguished 
two editions or exemplars of the Septuagint-^the Koim or 
conmion text, with all its errors and imperfections, as it 
existed previously to his collation ; and the Hexaplar text, 
or that corrected by Origen himself. For nearly mty years 
was this great man's stupendous work buried in a comer of 
the city of Tyre, probably on account of the very great ex- 
pense of transcribing forty or fifVy volumes, which far ex- 
ceeded the means of private individuals ; and here, perhaps, 
it might have perish^ in oblivion, if Eusebius and Pamphi* 
lus had not discovered it, and deposited it in the library of 
Pamphilus the martyr at Cssarea, where Jerome saw it 
about the middle of the fourth centunr. As we have no ac- 
count whatever of Origen's autograpn after this time, it is 
most probable that it perished in uie year 653, on the capture 
of that city by the Araos ; and a few imperfect fragments, col- 
lected from manuscripts of the Septuagint and the Catene 
of the Greek &thers, are all that now remain of a work, 
which in the present improved state of sacred literature 
would most eminently have assisted in the interpretation and 
criticism of the Old Testament 

5. As the Septuagint version had been read in the church 
from the commencement of Christianity, so it continued to 
be used in most of the Greek churches ; and the text, as cor- 
rected by Origen, was transcribed for their use, together with 
his critical rnuks. Hence, in the progress of time, from the 
negligence or inaccuracy of copyists, numerous enors were 
introduced into this version, which rendered a new revisal 
necessary ; and, as all the Greek churches did not receive 
Origen's biblical labours with equal deference, three princi- 
pal recensions were undertaken nearly at the same time, of 
which we are now to offer a brief notice. 

The first was ^e edition, undertaken by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus about the year 300, from the Hexaplar text, with 
the whole of Origen's critical marks ; it was not only adopted 
by the churches ot Palestine, but was also deposited m almost 
every library. By frequent transcriptions, however, Origen's 
marks or notes Became, in the course of a few years, so 
much changed, as to be of little use, and were finally omitted : 
this omission only augmented the evil, since even in the time 
^f Jerome it yiras no longer possible to know what belonged 
to tiie translators, or what were Origen's own corrections ; 

' MoQtlkucoQ, Pr»lim.ad Hexapla, torn. i. pp. 36-42. Holmes, Vetus 
Testamennim Orttciim, torn. i. PnbAt. cap. i. aect i.— v{i. The ftrat book 
of Dr. HolnM*aenidiie preface It tfauhMd Into Bagttah in the Christiaa 
ObMrrer fiMT IttL vol. jocpp. 6A1 648. ttlO--«l& 67»-6e3. 746~76a 

• The beat edition of the remaine of Orlgen'a Ilezapla la that of Mont- 
faucoo, in two vohunea, folio, Parl% 1713. On the character and value 
of thia great work^ aome exeellent obaervatlona maj be Iband in a diaaer- 

'"^ ' 1 the Father of Grammatical Interpreta- 

lRepeitor7,vtf.iiLpp.MMWlL New 



or thla great wori; aome exeellent o 
lation, br BmeetL entlUed "Olrteen i 
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and now it may almost be considered as a h^^less taik v 
distinguish between them« Contemporary with the ediuoo 
of Eusebius and Pamphilus was the recension of the Kim, 
or vnlgate text of the Septuagint, conducted by Laeiiira 
presbjter of the church at Antioch, who suflbred martyrdoiB 
▲. D. 311. He took the Hebrewtezt for &e basis of hiseditioD, 
which was received in all the eastern churches from Constanth 
nople to Antioch. While Lucian was prosecuting his biblkal 
labours, He8ychius,an Egyptian bishop, undertook a similti 
work, which was generSly received in the ehtyehes of 
Egypt He is supposed to have introduced fewer alten. 
tions than Lucian ; and his edition is cited by Jerome as i^ 
Exemplar JUexanarinum. Syncellus' mentions anotho 
revisal of the Septuagint text by Basil bishop of Cssarea: 
but this, we have every reason to believe, has long gjacc 
perished. All the manuscripts of the Septuagint now extant, 
as well as the printed editions, are derived Trom the three 
recensions above mentioned, although biblical critics an bj 
no means agreed what particular recension each maDUBcnM 
has followed.^ 

6. The importance of the Septuagint version for the right 
understanding of the sacred text has been varioualy esti- 
mated by dinerent learned men ; while some have elevated ' 
to an equality with the oriflnnal Hebrew, others have rated it 
far below its real value. The great authority which it for- 
merly enjoyed, certainly gives it a claim to a high degree of 
consideration. It was executed long before the Jews were 
prejudiced against Jesus Christ as the Messiah ; and it was 
the means of preparing the world at large for his appearance, 
by making known the types and prophecies concerning him. 
With all Its faults and imperfections, therefore, this version 
is of more use in correcting the Hebrew text than any other 
that is extant; because its authors had better opportamtiei 
of knowing the propriety and extent of the Hebrew hn- 

age than we can possibly have at this distance of time. 

le Sentuagint, likewise, being written in the same dialect 
as the New Testament (the formation of whose style wai 
influenced by it), it becomes a very important source of in- 
terpretation : for not only does it frequently serve to deter- 
mine the genuine reading, but also to ascertain the meaning 
of particiuar idiomatic expressions and passages in the New 
Testament, the true import of which could not be known hot 
from their use in the Septuagint.' Grotius, Keuchenros, 
Biel, and Schleusner, are the cntics who have most succesi- 
fully applied this version to the interpretation of the New 
Testament 

n. The importance of the Septuagint, in the criticism and 
interpretation of the Scriptures, especially of the New Tes- 
tament,^ will justify the length of the preceding account of 
that celebrated version : it now remains that we briefly no- 
tice the other ancient Greek translations, which have already 
been incidentally mentioned ; via. those of Aqitila, Theodo- 
tion, Symmachus, and the three anonymous versions, usnallT 
cited as the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions, from whid 
Origen compiled his Tetrapla and Hexapla. 

1. The VeraUm of Aquila.— The aathor of this translatioo 
was a native of oinope in Pontus, who flourished is tlie 
second century of the Christian asra : he was of Jewish de- 
scent; and having renounced Christianity, he undertook hii 
version, with the intention of exhibiting to the Hellenistic 
Jews an accurate representation of Uie Hebrew text, for 
their assistance in their disputes with the Christians. Yet 
he did not on this account pervert passages which relate to 
Christ by unfaithful translations, as some of tiie ancient 

• Cbronographie ab adamo usque ad Dioclesianam, p. 208. 

« Dr. Holmes has given a copious and interesting account or the editknn 
of Lucian and Hesycnius, and of the sources of the Septuafint text in the 
manuscripts of the Pentateuch, which are now extant Tbm. t VfL 09- 
i. sect Tiii. et 9eq. 

• In the EclecUc Review for 1806 (toL ii. part. i. pp. 337— d47.) the resdcr 
will find many examples adduced, coofirnunf the remarks 9bofe offered, 
concerning the value and importance of the Septuagint version. 

• "The Boole," sajs the profound critic Michaelis, "most ntumujio 
be read and understood by every man who studies the New TestsoMBii k 
without doubt, the Snhtagint; which alone has been of more serrice 
than all the panaces Rom the profane authors collected together. It sbooU 
be read in the public sahools by those who are destined for tbe ohiucb; 
sbould form the subject of a course of lectures at *he univenfty. s*^ ■>* 
the constant companion of an expositor of the New T^stamem.^' lo^ 
dttction to the New Test vol L p. 177.— "About tl«e ysar 1786^" mt* i^- 
A. Clarke (q^mking of his biblical laboursX " 1 baiaii m read the Mpm 
gint reffularly, in order to acquaint •yself more foOy wVi the phxaseok)|T 
of the New Testament The tuiu 9/ thia veraiim so «tf mart to tspaai 
an^ iUuminaU my mind than all the thadorical woHba I had aaar cm 



I had proceeded but a short way in it. before I was convineed Itet 
the prejudices against It were utterly unfoonoed : end that U wm f^^MSf 
eadaMaadfaantagetanar' ' 



actirtmre.** 



^ tawarda a proper mnd tiat anding 0/ tka Utaral aam 4 
Dr. Clarke's Cn—sslsii, voL I. Geneial TntaM, p. »• 
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lArigdan writen thooglit: for the examples of deeigned 
want of fidelity, which they prodnoe, are Dothin§r more than 
etymological renderings, or expressions of the same things 
m otfier words, or varioas readings, or else his own mistakes. 
ProfessoT Jahn fixes the date of this version to the interval 
between the years 90 and 190 : it is certain that Acnila lived 
toinf^ the reign of the emperor Adrian, and that his trans- 
tedon was executed before the year 160 ; as it is cited hr^ 
by Justin Martyr, who wrote about that time, and by Ire- 
ams between the years 170 and 176. In conformity with 
die spirit of the Jews, A<|iula readers every Hebrew word 
by the nearest correraonding Greek word, without any re- 
gard to the genius of the ureek language : it is therefore 
extremely literal, but it is on that very account of considera- 
ble impoitaace in the criticiraa of die Old Testament, as it 
serves to show the readings eentained in the Hebrew manu- 
sei^lB of his time. His version has been most highly ap- 
vo^ed by the Jews, by whom it has been called the Ikhmv 
Voity^ as if^ in reading it, they w«pe reading the Hebrew 
text Itself. Nearly the same judgment was formed of it 
by the early Christian vniters, or fathers ; who must be un- 
deotood as referring to this version, when they speak of 
dtt Hebrew. Profiler Dathe has collated several passages 
from this translation, and has applied them to the illustra- 
tioD ef the prophet Hoeea.i As the resnlt of his comparison 
of tbe firaffinents of Aquila with the Hebrew text, he states 
that Aquila had nearly the same readings of the Hebrew 
l^rt which we have. Which almost constant agreem^it 
csBsot be observed without much satisfaction ; because it 
SQpplies an argument of no mean importance for refuting 
Ibe charges of those who assert that the modem Hebrew 
text is very p^dy corrupted. The fragments of Aquila 
md of the other Greek versions were collected and pub- 
firiied, firsl by Flaminio Nobili, in his notes to the Roman 
sdition of tbe Septuaffint, and aAer him by Drusius, in his 
Feterwm InUrprdum Urmoorum Fragmmia (Amheim, 1639, 
4to.) ;* and also by Montfaucon in his edition of #rigen*s 
Hennla above noticed. According to Jerome, Aquila pub- 
Hahed two editions of his version, the second of which was 
the HKMt literal ; it was allowed to be read publicly in the 



J9ws^ sys^rogues, bjr the hundred and twenty-fifth Novel 

of tbe eatperor Justinian. 
2. IVuoDonoif was a native of Ephesus, and is termed by 

Jmome and Eusebins an Ebionite or semi-Christian. He 

was nearly contemporary with Aquila, and his translation is 
cited bv Jostin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Tryphon the 
JsWf which vras oomp66ed about the year 1 60. tne version 
ef Theodotion holds a middle rank between the servile close- 
acss (^ Aquila and the freedom of Syramachus : it is a kind 
sf revision of the Septuagint made after the original He- 
brew, and supplies some <feficienctes in the Septuagint ; but 
i^ere he translates without help, he evidently snows himself 
Is Ittve been but indifferently skilled in Hebrew. Theodo- 
tioii's translation of the book of Daniel was introduced into 
lbs Christian churches, in or soon after the second century, 
as being deemed more accurate than that of the Septuagint. 
it is not unworthy of remark, that he has retained several 
Hebrew words, which seem to have been used amon^ the 
Ebionites, such as fi>«x. Lev. vii. 18. ; ^ot^fA, Lev. xiu. 6. ; 
«A»^M, Deut. xxiL 9. ; and iM^* Isa. Ixiv. 5. 

3. Stmmachus, we are informed by Eusebius and Jerome, 
was a ssmi-Chrisdan, or Ebionits, for the account given of 
Um by Epiphanins (that he was first a Samaritan, then a 
Jew, next a Christian, and last of all an Ebionite) is gene- 
lallyr disregarded as unworthy of credit. Concemiiu|^ the 
precise time when he flourished, learned men are of di&rent 
optaioDS. Epiphanins places him under the roign of Gom- 
rnodas 11. an imaginary emperor ; Jerome, however, express- 
ly states, that his translation appeared after that of Theodo- 
tion ; and as Symmachus was evidently unknown to Irenaeus, 
who cites the versions of Aquila and Theodotion, it is pro- 
bable that the date assigned by Jerome is the true one. Mont- 
bacotk accordingly places Symmachus a short time after 
llieodotion, that is, about the year 900. The version of 
S^nuDschns, who appears to have publbhed a second edition 
Of it revised, is by no means so literal as that of Aquila ; he 
I eeitaiiily much better acquainted with the laws of inter- 



Pliiirtirtn PhUologlco>CrlUe« in Aqaila ReUqoits Intcrpretn 

100 (Lkpaim, 1767, 4to.); which to repriiiUd in p. 1. ei tty. ofRoMiunU- 
s Ooflgctfon of hto "Opaaeato ad CMria et laterpreUdon«un Vetoita 
Tnf nmnnfl," Upkm, 1796^ 8vo. 
• Thi»wock«rDniili]s'« ii aJsotobtiMDd io UMiiithTohiiiM of Biihop 



pretration than the latter, and has eodesvoured, not msuo* 
cessftilly, to render the Hebrew idioms with Greek precision. 
Bauer* and Morus^ have given specimens of the utility ^ 
this version for illustratu^ both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Dr. Owen has printed the whole of the fint chapter 
of the Book of Genesis according to the S^oagint version, 
together with the Greek translations of Aquila, llieodotion, 
and Sjrmmachns, in columns, in order to ^ow their respective 
agreement or discrepancy. This we are obliged to omit, oa 
account of its length ; but the following observations of tint 
eminent critic on ueir relative merits (louaded on an accurate 
comparison of them with each other, and with the original 
Hebrew, whence they were made) are too valuable to be 
disregarded. He ren^arks, 

1. With respect to Jauiloj (1.) That his translation is 
close and servile— ^ibounding in Hebraisms— -and scrupulous- 
ly conformable to the letter of the text. (3.) That &e author, 
notwithstanding he meant to disgrace and overturn the Sep- 
tuagint vereion, yet did not scruple to make use of it, uid 
frequently to borrow his expressions ftom it 

9. With respect to TkeodoUcn, (1.) That he makes great 
use of the two former versions--fbllowiBff sometimes the 
diction of the one, and sometimes that of the other— nay, 
often commixing them both together in the compass of one 
and the same verse; and, (2.) That he did not keep so strictly 
and closely to the Septoagint veraion as some have unwarily 
represented.* He borrowed largely from that of Aquila; but 
adapted it to his own style. JM as his style was similar 
to that of the lxx. Origen, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, 
supplied the additions inserted m the Hexapla chiefly from 
this version. 

3. With respect to Symmackuiy H.) That his version, 
though concise, is firee and parapnrastic— regarding the 
sense rather than the words, of the original ; 3. That he often 
borrowed from the three other versions---but much ofitener 
from those of his immediate predecessors, than from the S«p- 
tuagint ; and, (3.) It is observed by Montfiwcon,^ that he 
kept close to the Hebrew oiiffinal ; and never introduced any 
thing from the Septuagint, that was not to be found in his 
Hebrew copy: but it evidently appeare from veree 20.— 
where we read, juu «>mt* m n m t hat either the observation is 
false, or that the copy he used vras difierent from the present 
Hebrew copies. Tne 30th verse has also a reading— 4t may 
perhaps be an interpolation— to which there is nothing answer- 
able in the Hebrew, or in any other of the Greek veraions.^ 

4, 5, 6. The three anonymous translations, usually called 
theyS/M, nxthy and seventh versions, derive their names from 
the order in which Origen diq>osed them in his columns. 
The author of the Mtxth version was evidently a Christian : 
for he renders Habakkuk iii. 13. {7%ou wenie$i forih for tkt 
deliverance of thy people^ even fw the delheranee of thine 
anointed ontM^ in the following manner: E{«^Air tw ovmi 
«rer x«ar ww im, \mw tw Xmw •«/ ; i. e. Thou u/mtest forth to 
Mave thy peopU through Jetus thy Chrut, The dates of these 
three versions are evidently subsequent to those of AquUa. 
Theodotion, and Symmachus : from the fragments collected 
by Montfaucon, it appesra that Uiey all contamed the Psalms 
and minor prophets ; the fifth and Hxth further comprised the 
Pentateuch and Song of Solomon; and from some nsflments 
of the fifth and teomih versions found by Bruns in a^yriac 
Hexanlar manuscript at Paris, it appears that they also con- 
tainea the two books of Kings. Bauer is of opimon that the 
author of the seventh version vras a Jew. 

in. Besides the fragments of the preceding ancient ver- 
sions, taken from Orig^i's Hexapla, there are found in the 
margms of the manuscripts of the Septuagint some additional 
marks or notes, containinff various renderings in Greek of 
some passages in the Old Testament : these are cited as the 
Hebrew, Syrian, Samaritan, and Hellenistic venions, and as 
the vereion of some anonymous author. The probable mean- 
ing of these references it may not be improper briefly to 
notice. 

1. The Hebrew (o ECfOMc) is supposed by some to denots 

• Criiica Btcra, pp. 277, 27%. 

• Acroues Hermenentiea. ton. U. pp. 137, 19B. 

• Tbeodockm, qui hi e«C«rM earn Ux trMttotorltMis fteit ffieroa. Bp 
adMtfceU. Iie«l MitaBi Tbeododo Ixz. liMtrpretaaiTeMlctoitoeMiDper 
luBreat, Ac Moolf. PmL in HanpL p. 57. 

« Ea tunen cautela at Hebrakom ezempkr uieom Moaradaai wih 
propoaeret ; necquldpiam ez aditioaa vftr o. ublcvm Hebriico noii craad- 
rtbk, in int«rpreuUoaem wmm refondervt PiwUm. la flaapL p. 5^ 

1 Owen on the SeptiMsInt, pp. 121— 12S. . . 

• ArehbiibopNewooiDe'iTerMoii. The autborlMd BiaUahlnBalatlns 
nm thai :— "Thoa wanftt forth ftw tlw ■ahatioa of tfcy p s w is ^ oom fm 
UMidvatloaorthtaiei "* 
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the translation of Aquila, who closely and literally followed 
the Hebrew text; but this idea was refuted by Montfaucon 
and Bauer, who remark, that afler the reference to the He- 
brew, a reading follows, most widely differing from Aquila's 
Tendering. Bauefmore probably conjectures, that the refer- 
ence eCJmik denotes the Hebrew text from which the S^^ 
toagint version differs. 

3. Under the name of the Syrian (o 2^) are intended the 
fiaffments of the Greek version maae by Sophronius, patri- 
ftrcn of Constantinople, from the very popular Latin transla- 
tion of Jerome, who is supposed to have acquired the appel- 
lation of the Syrian, from his long residence on the connnes 
of Syria. He is thus expressly styled by Theodore of Mop- 
tuestia in a passage citea by Photius in his Bibliotheca.i 

3. The Samaritan (to JUjuMfurnef) is supposed to refer to 
the fraffments of a Greek version of the Hebreo^amaritan 
text, wliich is attributed to the ancient Greek scholiast so 
often cited by Flaminio Nobili, and in the Greek Scholia 
appended to the Roman edition of the Septuag^nt Consider- 
aUe doubts, however, exist concerning the identity of ^is 
supposed Greek version of the Samaritan text; which, if it 
ever existed, Bishop Walton thinks, nlust be long posterior 
in date to the Septuagint.' 

4. It is not known to which version or author the citation 
e EAANVMdf . or the Hellenic, refers : — ^the mark o Axxoc, or o Am- 
fn>M#^, denotes some unknown author. 

Before we conclude the present account of the ancient 
Greek versions of the Old Testament, it remains that we 
briefly notice the translation preserved in St. Mark's Library 
at Venice, containing the Pentateuch, Proverbs, Ruth, Sonff 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
Prophecy of Daniel. The existence of this version, which 
was for a long time buried among other literary treasures 
deposited in the above-mentioned library, was first announced 
by Zanetti and Bongiovanni in their catalogue of its manur 
scripts. The Pentateuch was published in three parts, by 
M. Ammon, at Erlang, 1790, 1791, 8vo.; and the remaining 
books by M. Villoison at Strasburgh, 1784, Bvo. The on- 

final manuscript, Morelli is of opinion, was executed in the 
4th century; and the numerous errors discoverable in it 
prove that it cannot be the autograph of the translator. By 
whom this version was made is a question yet undeterminedL 
Morelli thinks its author was a Jew : Ammon supposes him 
to have been a Christian monk, and perhaps a native of Syria 
of the eighth or ninth century ; and Bauer, after Zeigler, 
conjectures him to have been a Christian grammarian of 
Constantinople, who had been taught Hebrew by a Western 
Jew. Whoever the translator was, nis style eviaenlly shows 
him to have been deeply skilled in the different dialects of 
the Greek language, and to have been conversant with the 
Greek poets. Eauafly uncertain is the date when this ver- 
sion was composed : Elchhom, Bauer, and several other emi- 
nent biblical writers, place it between the sixth and tenth cen- 
turies : the late Dr. Holmes supposed the author of it to have 
been some Hellenistic Jew, between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries. ** Nothing can be more completely happy, or more 
judicious, than the idea adopted by this author, of rendering 
the Hebrew text in the pure Attic dialect, and the Chaldee 
in its corresponding Done."* Dr. Holmes has inserted ex- 
tracts from this version in his edition of the Septuagint.^ 

For a critical notice of the ancient Greek versions of the 
Scriptures see the Bibliooraphigal Appendix to the second 
Volume, Part L Chap. L Sect. V. $ 2. 

t Pue 206w ediL HoeschelU. • Prol c zL 1 22. pp. 663^ 664. 

> Bntiah CriUc, O. S. voL viU. p. 269. 

* The preceding account of ancient Greek Tersion* is drawn from Carp- 
xov, Criuca Sacra, pp. 56^—574. ; Bauer, Criflca Sacra, pp. 273—288. ; Er- 
neati, Institutio Interpretia Novi TestamentI, pp. 260— 2i6d. ; Morua, Acroa- 
•ea HermeneuUoiB, torn. ii. pp. 120— 147. : Biahop Walton, Prolegom. c. xL 
J 19- pp. 385—387. ; Jahn, IntroducUo in Ltbros Sacros Veleris Fcederia, pp. 
66— 7D. ; and Maach'a edition of Lelonc's Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol ii. 
*<»ct. L im, 220—229. Montfaucon, Pr»l. Disa. ad Origenia Hexapla, torn. L 
PP; 46—73. In the fourth volume of the Conunentationea Theological, (pp. 
195—263), edited by BIM. Velthnaen. Kuinoel, and Ruperti, there is a spe- 
ciiocn oi* a davis ReUquiarum Vertionum Qracarum, V, T. bv John 
Frederic Fischer: it contains only the letter A. A apecimen or a new 
Lexicon lo the ancient Greeic interpreters, and also to the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament, so constructed as to aen-e as a Lexicon to the New 
Testament, was also lately publiahed by M. B. O. A. Bockel, at Leipaic, 
entitled Not<h CUtvUin Oraeot InUrpretn Veterit TTutamenti, Scriptor- 
ftque ApoeiyphoB, ita adomata ut ettam Lesici in Novi FtBden's Ubroa 
vtumprabere pe^tit, atque tdHtiom* Igs interpretum hexaplari9, •peei- 
mma, 4ro. 1820. CThis work has not been completed) Cappel, in his 
Crttka Sacra, has ghen a copious account with very numerous examples, 
: f the Tarious lecdons that may be obtained by coUating the Sepiuagfnt 
wi;h tba Hebrew (Ub. !▼. pp. 491—766.), and by collating die Hebrew text 
wi the Chaldee panphrases and the ancient Greek rerakms (lib. v. ec. 1 
-^ pp. 767—644.^ torn. U. ed. Scharfenberg. 



$ 3. ON THE AMCIENT ORIENTAL VERSIONS OF THE OLD AHO 
NEW TESTABfENTS 

I. Striac VxRBioNt. 1. Petchito, or literal verstonw— ^2. 
Philoxenian vertion, — 3. Karkaphauian vernonj-^A. Syr^^ 
Ettrang'elo, and Palmttino'Syriac version^ — ^IL EeTPXiAjr 
Version. Coptic, Sahidict ^mmonian, and Btumwrc^-^ 
in. Ethiopic Version. — IV. Araric Versionsw — ^V. Ar^ 
XKNiAN Version. — VL Persic Versions. 
I. Syriac Versions. — Syria bein? visited at a venr eariy 

f>eriod by the preachers of the Chriraan faith, several tnns- 
ations of the saored volume were made into the language of 

that country. 
1. The most celebrated of these is the Peschito or IMerm 

(Vbrsio Simplex), as it is usually called, on account of itt 
very cloee adherence to the Hebrew and Greek texts, froai 
which it was immediately made. The most extravagia* 
assertions have been advanced concerning its antiquity ; some 
referring the translation of the Old Testament to the time oC 
Solomon and Hiram, while others ascribe it to Asa, priest 
of the Samaritans, and a third class to the apostle Thaddeus. 
This last tradition is received by the Syrian churches ; but a 
more recent date is ascribed to it by modem biblical phUdo- 
gers. Bishop Walton, Carpzov, Lensden, Bishop Lowth, 
and Dr. Kennicott, fix its date to the first centuiv ; Bauei 
and some other German critics, to the second or thiiti century ; 
Jahn fixes it, at the latest, to the second century; De Rossi 
pronounces it to be very ancient, but does not specify any 
precise date. The most probable opinion is that of Mkfaael 
is,^ who ascribes the Synac version of both Testaments to 
the close of the first, or to the earlier part of the second cen- 
tury, at which time the Syrian churches flourished most, and 
the Christians at Edessa had a temple for divine woraliip 
erected afUir the model of that at Jerusalem : and it is not to 
be supposed that they would be without a version of the Old 
Testament, the reading of which had been introduced by tb< 
apostlefc. 

The Olu I'estament was evidently translated from tlic 
original Hebrew, to which it most closely and litorally ad- 
heres, with the exception of a few passaffes whidi appear to 
bear some affinity to the Septuagint : Jahn accounts tor this 
bpr supposing, either that this version was consulted by the 
^riac translator or translators, or that the Syrians aftertoardt 
corrected their translation by the Septuagint.* Dr. Credner, 
who has particularly investigated the minor prophets, aooord- 
ina to this version, is of opinion that the translator of the 
Old Testament for the most part followed the Hebrew text, 
but at the same time consulted the Chaldee Paraphrase and 
Septuagint VersioiK' Leusden conjectures, that the transla- 
tor did not make use of the most correct Hebrew manuscripts, 
and has given some examples which appear to support his 
opinion. Dathe, however, speaks most positively m favo«ir 
ot its antiquity and fidelity, and refers to the Synac versioB, 
as a certain standard by which we may judge of the state of 
the Hebrew text in the second century ; and^both Dr. Kenni- 
cott and Professor De Rossi have derived many valoabJe 
readings from this version. De Rossi, indeed, prefers it to 
all the other ancient versions, and says, that it closely follows 
the order of the sacred text, rendering word for word, and is 
more pure than any other. As it is therefore probable that 
the Syriac version was made about the end of the first c&^ 
tury. It miffht be made from Hebrew MSS. almost as old as 
those whi(3i were before transcribed into Greek, and from 
MSS. which might be in some places true where the others 
were corrupted. And it will be no wonder at all, if a version 
so very ancient should have preserved a great variety of true 
readings, where the Hebrew manuscripts were corrupted 
afterwards. Dr. Boothroyd considers this version to be as 

• Introd. to New Teat vol H. part i. pp. 29—38. Biahop Marah, howereik 
In his notes, has controTerted the arguments of MichaeUa (Ibid, part it pp. 
661— G61X which haTe been rendered highlrprobable by the Ri. Rev. Dr. 
Laurence (Diasertation upon the Logoa, pp. 67-— 76.), who has examined and 
refuted the Biahop of Peterborough'a objections. 

• llichaelis is or opinion, that aome of the more remarkable coincideoces 
between the Sjrriac Bible and the Greek did not proceed from the originsL 
translator, but from a auppoaed imorovement, which Jacob of T 



undertook, at the beginning of the eighth century, and of which importaal 
notices mar be seen in the Journal des Scarana. (VoL i. pp. 07— W. Am- 
aterdam edition.) Aa far as his obsenration extends, the Syrtee accords 
with the Greek more IVequently in Ezekiel than in tne other books; he 
has alao made the same obaerration in regard to the Proverbs of SoIoodob, 
yet with the particular and unexpected circumstance that the Chaldes 
version follows the SepCuagint stUl more. Mkhaetta, Preiace to his SttIm 
OhrestomaUnr, I V. translated In Essays and Dissertatfons on BlbBeal 1Mb- 
rmture, pTnl New York, 1889. 

« Credner, de Prophetarum If inerum Versionls 6yrtae» ladotek Dlawr 
tatlo L pp. 1, Z 83. GoOinga, 1827, 8vo. 
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moent, and ia many respects as yaluable, as the Chaldee 

lyaphrase ;i and in the notes to his edition of the Hebrew 

fiibla he has shown that this version has retained numerous 

nd impoitant various readings. To its general fidelity 

ahnost erery critic of note bears unqualified appro^tion, 

tlthoogh it is not every where equal; and it is remarkably 

elear and strong in those passages which attribute characteis 

of Deity to the Messiah. Michaelis and Jahn have observed, 

that a difierenf method of interpretation is adopted in the 

Pentateuch from that which is to be found in the boolc of 

Chronicles; and Jahn has remarked that there are some 

Chaldea words in the first chapter of Genesis, and also in the 

book of EcclesiastBs and the Song of Solomon : whence 

they infe that this version was the work not of one, but of 

BBfwenl authors. Further, Micbaelis has discovered traces 

of the religion of the translator, which indicate a Chrislian 

and no J»w. A Jew by religion would not have employed 

Che Syriac but the Hebrew letters, and he would have used 

the Chaldee Tarsums more coniously than is observed 

in most books of the Syriac Old Testament. This a Jew by 

birth would have done, if even he had been converted to 

Christianity : and as most of the books of the Syriac Bible 

uius evince that the interpreter had no acquaintance with the 

Tar^raaui, Michaelis (whose opinion is adopted by Gesenius) 

1^ I f opinion that the translator was a C^irisUan; and their 

]-;«:^-aifnt is corroborated by the fact that the arguments pre- 

i:x» d to the Psalms were manifestly written by a Christian 

The Syriac version of Ae New Testament comprises 
'sh the toor Goispels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
't Saint Paul (includinff the Epistle to the Hebrews), the 
iiTH Epistle to Saint Jo&i, Saint Peter's first Epistle, and 
iiif Epistle of Saint James. The celebrated passage in 
1 Ji'ho V. 7., and the history of the woman taken m adultery 
(Jubn viii. 3.— 11.), are both wanting. All the Christian 
^f I Ls ia Syria and the East make use of this version exdu- 
>ivt>ly, which they hold in the highest estimation. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Michaelis pro- 
1. ounces it to be the very best translation of the Greek Tea- 
lament which he ever read, for the general ease, elegance, 
imd fidelity with which it has been executed. It retains, 
ii'jwever, many Greek words, which might have been easily 
and ronectly expressed in Syriac : in Matt, xxvii. alone there 
are not iewer than eleven words. In like manner some Latin 
ft'onis bare been retained which the authors of the New 
Testament had borrowed from the Roman manners and cus- 
toms. This version also presents some mistakes, which can 
< uly be explained by the words of the Greek text, from 
which it was immediately made. For instance, in render- 
ing iuto Syriac these words of Acts xviii. 7., Onomati 
lOTiTOT 2EBOMENOT, the interpreter has translated 7\tus 
tJistea I of Juttuty because he had divided the Greek in the 
following manner : — onoma Tiiorx Tor iEBOMENOr.' 

An important accession to biblical literature was made, a 
few years since, by the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, to whose 
i&s«duou8 labours the British church in India is most deeply 
indebted : and who, in his progress among the Syrian 
ffaan'bes and Jews of India, discovered and obtained nume- 
rous ancient manuscripts of the Scriptures, which are now 
deposited in the public library at Cambridge. One of these, 
which was discovered in a remote Syrian church near the 
QoouD tains, is particularly valuable : it contains the Old and 
N^w Testaments, engrossed with beautiftil accuracy in the 
F'Jrangdo (or old Syriac) character, on strong vellum, in 
UigB folio, and having three columns in a page. The words 
"^ every book are number^ : and the volume is Uluminated, 
dai uot after the European manner, the initial letters having 
no ornament. Though somewhat injured by time or neglect, 
'I" ink being in certain places obliterated, still the letters 
^in in generS be distinctly traced from the impress of ^e 
f>r n, ( T firom the partial corrosion of the ink. The Syrian 
atrtli assigns a high date to this manuscript, whidi, in the 
piuiou of Mr. Yeates, who has published a collation of the 

i BibliaHebralca, toL U Pred DP* xr. zri. 

* CarpzoT, Cridca flftcn, pp. S23— 406. ; Leofd^n, PbiloIo(i» HabnBo. 
Mijnois PP- 67—71.; Biahop LowUi't Iialah, toI. 1. p. zd. ; In-. Kennieott, 
I>i*^ iL p. 355. ; Bauer, Crttiea Sacra, pp. 308—390. ; Jahn. InU-od. ad Vet 
V<£.i. pp. 75, 76. J De RohL Varia Lecuooes ad Vet Test. torn. L proL p. 
ixxiL ; DaUif Opaacula ad Crlaia et Interpreiatkmem, Vet Teat p. 171. ; 
Koftbolt, de VerA>Qibti« Scripcarc, pp. 40—45. ; Walton, Proleg. e. 13. pp. 
'^i. et *eg. Dr. Smith'a Scnptore Tealiaiony of iho Meaaiah, voL i. pp. 
"^ 397. fine edition. Geaenma, in the Introduction to hia Coaunenlary 
ti Isaiah (in GermanX TheiL ii. $ 12. 3. or pp. 429. 430. of the Enajt and 
t>^i«ertalioat on Biblical LUerature, publiabed at New Yorlt. 
» lluc'a Introd. toI. i. pp. 3IS; 343. 
Vol. L 2 



Pentateuoh,^ was written about the seventh ^ntury. Is 
looking over this manuscript. Dr. fiuchanan fi>und the very 
first emendation of the Hebrew text proposed bj Dr. Kenni 
cott,^ which doubtless is the true reading. 

The first edition of the Syriac version of the Old Teste 
ment appeared in the Paris Polyglott; but, being taken 
from an imperfect MS., its deficiencies were supplied by 
Gabriel Sionita, who translated the passages wantmg from 
the Latin Vulgate, and has been uniue^y charged witli 
having translated the whole from the Vulgate. This text 
was reprinted in Bishop Walton^s Poly&rlott^ with the addi 
tion otsome apocr]rphal books. There nsTe been numerous 
editions of particular parts of the Syriac Old Testament, 
which are minutely described by Maseh.* The principal 
editions of the Syriac Scriptures are noticed in the Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, Vol. If. 

The Peschito Syriac version of the New Testament wa* 
first made known in Euro][>e by Moses of Mardin, who had 
been sent by Ignatius, patriarch of the Maronite Christians, 
in 1552, to Pope Julius III., to acknowledge the papal su- 
premacy in the name of the Syrian church, and was at tlie 
same time commissioned to procure the Syriac New Testa- 
ment. This was accomplished at Vienna m 1555, under the 
editorial care of Moses and Albert Widmanstad, with the 
assistance of William Postell, and at the expense of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. This Ediiio Prinups is in quarto. 
The Sjnriac New Testament has since been printed several 
times. 

There is also extant a Svriac version of the second Epistle 
of Saint Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, which are wanting in 
the Peschito: these are by some writers ascribed to Mar 
Abba, primate of the East, between the years 535 and 552. 
The translation of these books is made from Uie original 
Greek; but the author, whoever he was, possessed but an 
indifferent knowledge of the two languages. 

2. The Philoxsnian or Stro-Philoxehiah version de- 
rives ito name from Philoxenus, or Xenajras, Bishop of 
Hierapolis or Mabug in Syria, ▲. n. 488 — 518, who employ- 
ed his rural bishop {Chore^iscopus) Polycj^, to translate the 
Greek New Testament tnto Syriac. Tnis version was 
finished in the year 508, and was afterwards revised b 
Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea, a. n. 616. Michaelis is of 
opinion, that there was a third edition ; and a fourth b attri- 
buted to Dionysius Barsaiibeus, who was bishop of Amida 
from 1166 to 1177. It appears, however, that there wen* 
only two editions— the original one by Polycarp, and that 
revised by Thomas of Harkel ; the single copy of the Four 
Gospels, with the alterations of Barsalloaeus, m the twelfih 
century, being hardly entitled to the name of a new edition. 
This version agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was not known in Europe until the middle of the elgrhteeiiUi 
century ; when the Rev. Dr. Gloucester Ridley published a 
Dissertation on the Syriac Versions of the New Testament 
(in 1761}, three manuscripte of which he had received thirty 
years before firom Amida m Mesopotamia. Though age and 
growing infirmities, the great expense of printing, and the 
want of a patron, prevented Dr. Ridley from availing him- 
self of th^ manuscripts ; yet having, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, succeeded in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Syriac language, he einployed himself at intervals m 
making a transcnpt of the Four Gospels. These, being 

Eut into the hands of the late Professor White, were pub- 
shed by him with a literal Latin translation, in 177o, in 
two volumes 4to., at the expense of the delegates of the 
Clarendon press at Oxford. In 1779, Professor White pub- 
lished from the same press the AcU of the Apostles and the 
Catholic Epistles, and in 1804, the Epistles of Saint Paul, 
also in 4to., and accompanied with a Latin translation. 

The Philoxenian version, though made immediately from 
the Greek, is greatly inferior to the Peschito, both in the ac- 
curacy with which it is executed, and also in ite style. It 
is, however, not devoid of value, " and is of real importance 
to a critic, whose object is to select a variety of readings 

« In the Chriatian Obaenrar, toL zii. pp. 171—174. there ia an aeeooatot 
Mr. Yeatea'a Collation ; and in toL iz. of the aame Journal, op. 273— S7& 
348—360. there ia given a very intereatina deacripUon of the Sjriac mann- 
acript above nodced. A ahort account or it alao occura in Or. Buchaoan'a 
" Chriatian Reaearcbea," reapecting the STriana, pp. 229— S31. (edit 1811.: 

• Gen. \y. 8, And Cain 9aui unto Abel hit brother.Let u» g» down imf 
thnplain. It may be aatiabctory to the reader to know, that tbla iiapatad 
ad<Wion ia to be found in the Samaritan, Srriac, Septuaclnl, aad Vulfate 
iVeraiona, printed in Blabop Walton'a Polrgtott 

• BibL Sacr. pan ii. toI I aect iT. pp. M— 71 
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with the Tiew of restoring; the genuine text of the Greek 
orifirinal : for he may he fully assured, that every ]>hra8e and 
expression is a precise copy of the Greek text as it stood in 
the manuscript from which the version was made. But, as 
it is not prior to the sixth century, and the Peschito was 
written either at the end of the first, or at the beginning of 
the second century, it is of less importance to know the read- 
mgs of the Greek manuscript that was used in the former, 
than those of the original employed in the latter.'*^ 

3. The Karkaphensian Version, as it is conmionly 
termed, is a recension of the Peschito, or old Syriac version 
of the Old and New Testaments, executed towards the close 
of the tenth century, by David, a Jacobite monk, residing in 
the monastery of St. Aaron on mount SigSLti in Mesopotamia, 
whence the appellation Karkaphensian (signifyinc mountain) 
is derived.2 We are informed b)r the learned Professor 
Wiseman, who has most minutely investigated the history 
and literary character of this recension, that the basis of its 
text is the Peschito or Versio Simplex, with the printed 
copies of which it bears a close affinity; except that proper 
names and Graeco-Syriac words are accommodated to the 
Greek orthography, or to that adopted by Thomas of Harkel 
in his revision of^ the Philoxenian version. Some eminent 
critics have thought that the Karkaphensian version was 
made for the use of the Nestorians; Dr. Wiseman, however, 
is decidedly of opinion, that it is of Monophysite or Jacobite 
origin :> but his opinion is doubted by Professor Lee.* 

4. Of the OTHER Syriac Versions, the Syro-Estrangelo 
version of the Old Testament, and the Pal»stino-Syriac ver- 
sion of part of the New Testament, are of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve a brief notice. 

[i.] The Syro-Estramgelo version, also called the Syriac 
Hbxaplar, is a translation of Origen's Hexaplar edition of 
the Greek Septuagint; it was executed in the former part 
of the seventh century, and its author is unknown. The 
late Professor De Rossi, who published the first specimen 
of it at Parma, in 1778, does not decide whether it is to 
be attributed to Mar-Abba, James of Edessa, Paul Bishop 
of Tela, or to Thomas of Heraclea. Assemanni ascribes it 
to Thomas, though other learned men affirm that he did no 
more than collate the Books of Scripture. This version, 
however, corresponds exactly with the text of the Septuajfint, 
especially in those passages in which the latter diners from 
the Hebrew. A MS. of this version is in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, comprising the Books of Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Hosea, Amos, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Hagra, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Isaiah : it also 
contains the obelus and other marks of Origen's Hexapla ; 
and a subscription at the end states it to have been literally 
translated from the Greek copy, corrected by Eusebtus him- 
self, with the assistance of ramphilus, from the books of 
Origen, which were deposited in the library of Cesarea. 
The conformity of this MS. with the accoimt given by 
Masius, in the preface to his learned Annotations on the 
Book of Joshua, affords strong grounds for believing that 
thb is the second part of the MS. described by him as then 
being in his possession, and which, there is reason to fear, 
is irrecoverably lost From this version M. Norberff edited 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in 1787, 4to Londini 
Gothorum : and M. Bugati, the Book of Daniel, at Milan, 
1788, 4to.« 

[ii.] The Paubstuco-Syriac, or Syriac Translation or 
Jerusalem, was discovered in the Vatican Library at Rome 
by M. Adler, in a manuscript of the eleventh century. It is 
not an entire translation of ^e New Testament, but only a 
Ledionarium, or collection of detached portions, appointed 
to be read in the services of the church on Sundays and 

I BfichMlis't Introdactkm to the NewTeatament, toL H. part f. p. 6a To 
Biahop Marah'a Notea, Ibid, pan H. pp. 633—685. we are chiellx indebted for 
the preeedinf account of the Syriac Veraiona of the New Tealament. See 
alao Hug'a Introduction, toL i. pp. 372—366. Dr. G. H. Bematein'a Disaer- 
tation on Tbomaa of Ilarlcel's Reviaion of the Syro-Philozenian Veraion, 
entitled De Veraione Novi Teatamenti SyriacA Heracleenai Oommentatio. 
Upaia, 1822; 4to. 

• Dr. Wiaeman'a Hor» Syricie, torn. I. pp. 236—240. compared with 
pp.lfla;i«3.IlomiB,18a8,8To. -^ »v . »^ 

• Ibid. torn. L pp. 234, 236. In thia learned work, Dr. Wlaeman haa de- 
•cribed a valuable manoacrlpt of the Karkaphenaian recenakm, which la 
preaerred in the Vatican library at Rome, and haa giren noticea of aome 
ether BOSS, of thia recenalon. 

« Prolegomena in BibllaPoIyglotuLoodinenala Minora. ProL HL aect iil. 
p. 40 

• Maaeh, part U. voL I. pp. G8-<a Jahn, Introd. ad Vet Fted. pp. 76-7a 
Monthly EeView, 0. 8. tol Uz. pp. 4BB 464. Some other Syriac veraioni 
vf leaa note are daaerlbed by Much, ui tupro, pp. 60-08. 



festival days. It is written in the Srriac or Ohaldte dialect 
of Jerusalem, and was evidently made in a Roman province; 
for in Matt, xxvii. 27. the word g*r { a t T i apr« u , M^Etten, ig no 
dered by loon (Romia), as if the translator had never bem 
of any soldiers but Romans ; and in the same veite nt^ 
band or cohort, is rendered by the Latin word eastra, trtop 
These and other indications afford reason to think, that the 
manuscript contains a translation made from the Greek, in 
Palestine; it was written at Antioch, and from all ikm 
circumstances, this version has been denominated the Jen- 
salem-Syriac Version. Dr. Scholz states that its text for 
the most part agrees with the Alexandrine reoeosion. ThJi 
manuscript has not yet been collated throughout* 

II. EoTPruN yKii8ioifs.-^From the proximity of Egjrpt 
to Judaea, it appears that the knowledge of the Gospel wm 
very early commtmicated to the inhabitants of that cooMit. 
whose language was divided into three dialects— the Copiic, 
or dialect of Ix)wer Egypt ; the Sakidie, or dialect of Upper 
Egypt; and the BaMrnnourie, a dialect of the inhabitants of 
Bashmonr, a province of the Delta. 

The Coptic language is a compound of the old Egjptbii 
and Greek; into which the Olalhstament was tranelated 
from the Septuagint, perhaps in the second or third oeotmi, 
and certainly befoie tne firth century. Of this versioo. tbe 
Pentateuch was published bj Wilkins in 1731 ; and a Psal- 
ter, with an Arabic translation, by the congregatioo de iVo* 
pofondd Fide, at Rome, in 1744 and 1749.' 

In the Sahidio language the ninth chapter of Daniel wai 
published by Munter at Rome in 1786 ; and Jeremiah, eh. 
IX. 17. to ch. xiii., by Mingarelli» in ReUquim Enpiionm 
Codieum in BibUotheea Naniana oMurvatx, at B^gna, io 
1785. The late Dr. Woide was of opinion that both the 
Coptic and Sahidic versions were made from the Greek 
They express the phrases of the Septuagint versioQ; aad 
most of the additions, omissions, and transpositions, whieb 
distinguished the latter from the Hebrew, are discoveiabk 
in the Coptic and Sahidic versions. 

The Coptic version of the New Testament was pnhlished 
at Oxford in 1716, in 4to., by Daniel Wilkins, a leaned 
Prussian, who has endeavoured to prove that it must hare 
been executed prior to the diird century ; but his opinion bai 
been controverted by many learned men, and part^arlj by 
Louis Picques, who refers it to the fifth century. Professor 
Hug, however, has shown that it could not have been cooh 
posed before the time of Hesychius, nor before the middk 
of the third century.* The celebrated passage (1 John v. 7.) 
is wanting in this version, as well as in the Synac-Pesehito, 
and Philoxenian translations. From the observations of Dr. 
Woide, it appears that the Coptic inclines more to the Alex 
andrian than the Sahidio— that no remarkable coincidence is 
to be found between the Coptic or Sihidic, and the Vnlgate, 
— and that we have no reason to susi>ect that the former hii 
been altered or made to conform to the latter. Its text agrees 
with the Alexandrine recension. 

Concerning the age of the Sahidic version critics are do( 
yet agreed. Dr. Woide, however, has shown that it wis 
most probably executed in the second century { and,coflfle 
quently, it is of the utmost unportanee to the criticism of tbe 
Greek Testament. In a dissertation on this version, wiitta 
in the German language, and abridged by Bishop Maisbi' 
Dr. W. observes, that there are now in existence two SahwB 
manuscripts,— one formerly in the possession of the late Dr. 
Askew, the other brought from Egypt bj the celebrated tri- 
veller, Mr. Bruce, lie former contams a work entitled 
Sophia, and written by Valentinus, in the second eentoir- 
This manuscript contdns various passages both from the 
Old and New Testament, which coincide with the fragmatj 
of the Sahidic version now extant; whence it is conclnded 
that the Sahidic version of the whole Bible not only exists 
so early as the beginning of the second century, but that it 
was the same as that of which we have various fragments, 
and which, if put together, would form perhaps a comply 
Sahidic version of the Bible. The other manuscript to whidi 

• CelWricr, Introd. au Nouv. Tent pp. 180, 181. Hug'flntrodoclfoo, vol 
I. pp. 3e&-389. Schola, Nov. Tcjit torn. i. Proleg.p. crxfv. Anowe o 
the principal ediUons of tiie Syriac veraion is giren fn tlie BuLumirvcAi 
AmNDix to Vol. II. Pakt I. Chaf. I. 8»ot. V.iZ. [l] , ^ ^^ 

' Maach, part ii. vol. i. pp. 18^-190. Jahn, p. 81. The onlif pwfc^gj 
of tbe Coptic Bible now tai Europe ia aaid to be in tbe poaaeaaioo or ■<» 
aieur Marcel. See M. aoatrem^re'a Recherchea tnr la Langpert n u^ 
ttntare d^Ecypte, p. lia In pp. 114, 116. 134, 136. thia learned wrHtrJ^ 
apecifled vanoua portiona of tne Copiic ver^n which are preaerred in v 
great librariea on the Continent. 

• Hog*a Introd. voL i. p. 410. 

• Marah'a Mchaelia, vol. ii. part it pp. 606^ 606. 
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Dr. Woide appeals, contains two books, the one entitled 
lif^ TMc yritnat, the Other, JU/^ >^ev» etrtt /Awn^m, Now 
tint this was written by a Gnostie, as well as the other ma- 
mseript, appears both from the title and the contents, and 
therefore it is concluded that the author lived in the second 
cent ury . And as Tarious passages are guoted in it both from 
the Old and New Testaments, Dr. Woide deduces the same 
inferratce as fitmi the foregoing. Of this rersion some frag- 
ments of the Gospels of Matmew and John hare been pub- 
Kriied by Mingarelli, in a work entitled jEgyptiorum Codteum 
BeUqtHsc^ VenelusinBibliatheedNamandaaaervatm. (Bononie, 
1785, 4to.) But the completest collection of fragments of 
this Tersion is that prepared for the press by the late Dr. 
Woide, who did not lire to publish them. The work was 
f^nnpleted and edited by the Rev. Dr. Ford, from the Cla- 
rendon Press, at Oxford, in folio, 1799, as an appendix to 
Dr. W.'s £u>6imile of the Codex Alexandrinus. Scholz 
states that it agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but that 
ft has many readings either peculiar to itself, or in common 
with the liatin Torsions.' 

From the difference of their readings, and from thecireum- 
iluiee that additions in the one are omitted in Ae other, 
Biahop Marsh infers that the Coptic and Sahidic are inde- 
peadest versions, both made from the original Greek. Both, 
tbereAve, may be quoted as separate OTidence for a reading 
IB the Greek Testament 

Besides the versions in the Coptic and Sahidic dialects, 
Fadier Georgi discovered, in a manuscript belonging to Car- 
dinal Borgia, some fragments of a version written in a stUl 
different fiflnrptian dia&ct, which he calls the Ammonian 
DiALBCT. It contains only 1 Cor. vii. 36. — ix. 16. and xiv. 
33^— XV. 33. Some fragments of a Bashmourico-Coptic 
Yeision of the Old and r^ew Testaments, discovered in the 
Borgian Museum at Velitri, were published by M. Engel- 
oie£ at Copenhagen, in 1816. Dr. Frederick Munter nas 
printed the &hidic and Ammoniac texts of 1 Cor. ix. 10—16. 
in his CommenUdio de Indole Fenionis Novi TeatamenH SakU 
(4to. Hafniap, 1789), in parallel columns, in order to 
— the reader with a distinct view of the similarity or 
loe between the two versions. On account, however, 
of the chief difference consisting in the orthography of single 
words, he is not disposed to assign to the Ammoniac 9ie 
name of a S'^parate dialect. On considering the region 
where this dialect seemed to be vernacular, he was inclmed 
hr 8eTf>rai reasons to fix upon the Oases, particularly the 
Ammonian Oasis, whence he called it the Ammonian 
Dialect: but Professor Hug, who has investigated the hypo- 
thesis of various learned men, is of opinion that the fragments 
in question may possibly exhibit the idiom of Middle Egypt. 
M. Quatrem^re, however, prefers the appellation or tne 
Oasitic Dialect to that of Basmuric' liiis version was 
fSfobablv executed in the latter part of the third century.-* 

in. The Ethiopic or ABVSSiNiAif Versioit of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint: although its 
author and date are unknown, yet, from the marks of unques- 
tioaable antiquity which it b^rs, there is erery reason to 
beUere that it was executed in the fourth century. In the 
Gospels it agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. Some peculiar readings occur in this translation : 
hot, where it seems to be exact, it derives considerable autho- 
li^ from its antiquity. Only a few books and fragments of 
AoB version have been printed. The first portions of the 
Etfiiopic &:riptures that appeared in print were the Psalms 
4Bd ttee Song of Solomon ; edited at Rome, by John Potken, 
A. D. 1513. The translation of the New Testament is sup- 
posed to have been made by Frumentius, who, about the 
year 330, first preached Christianity in E&iopia. In 1548, 
the New Testament was printed at Rome hj some Abyssi- 
nian priests, and was afterwards reprinted in. the London 
Polyglott: but as the manuscripts used in the Roman edition 
were old and mutilated, the editore restored such chasms as 
ampeared in the text, by translations from the Latin Vulgate. 
lliese editions, therefore, are not of much value, as they do 
not present faithful copies of the ancient Ethiopic text; 
which, according to Professor Hug, exhibits the appearance 
^ther of several versions being united in one copy, or of 



> Sehols, NofT. Teit torn. 1. Prolef . p. czzrU. 

• Mmh*! MicbaelUL toL ii. put \.m, 7&— 81. ptrt il. pp. 666— <97. 

• Keeberches' aor m Luuaa et un^ratare oe i'-^- - ~^ 



Wkole of hi! fllth wetkNi, which treats on the Bumarte dl 
iMi i iii M ii g and TaliMble. 

« Hoe's Intxodiiccion. voL ii. pp. 417—423. For a Boltee of tba 
vnbllabed fragmfp** of the sareral %7pcian Tanloaai see the 
iBOAi AnnnMXto Va n Past L Our. hfimw. VTiai [!▼.] 
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several MSS. {belonging to different recensions) t>eing quote'' 
in the composition of this version.^ 

There is, however, reason to expect that, in no long time 
the gift of the entire Ethiopic Scriptures will be imparted to 
Abyssinia. A manuscript copy of this vereion, in fine pre 
serration, has been purchased by the committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, From a memoir on this manuscript by 
Professor Lee, we learn, that it contains the first eight books 
of the Old Testament, written on vellum, in a bold and mas- 
teriy hand, in two columns on each page. The length of the 
page IB that of a large Quarto ; the widm is not quite so great 
The yolume contains 285 folios, of which the text covers 
283, very accurately written, and in high preservation. On 
the first page is wntten, in Ethiopic, the invocation usually 
found in the books of the eastern Christians : *< In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.** 
Then follows an account of the contents of tfie book, written 
in Latin by some former possessor, and a date a. d. 1596, 
20th September. On the reverse of the first folio is found a 
table, not unlike the tables of genealogy in some of our old 
English Bibles, which seems to be intended to show the 
hours appointed for certain prayere. Then follows the Book 
of Genesis, as translated from the Greek of the Septuagint. 
On the reverse of the third folio is the following inscription 
in Arabic : »*The poor Ribea, the son of Elias, wrote it : O 
wine ! to which nothing can be assimilated, eidier in reality 
or appearance : O excellent drink ! of which our Lord saidf, 
havmg the cup in his hand, and dving thanks, * This is my 
blood for the salvation of men."' Folios 7. and 8. have 
been supplied, in paper by a more modern hand. On the re- 
verse ot folio 8. is a very humble attempt at drawing, in the 
figure of a person apparently in prayer, accompanied by an 
inscription in Ethiopic at tne sicle of the figure : ** In the 
prayers o^ Moses and Aaron, to< Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
am I, thy servant, O Lord, presented in the power of the 
Trinity, a weak, infirm, and defiled sinner. Let them im- 
plore Christ" Under the drawing, in Ethiopic : " In the 
same manner, every slayer tiiat slays Cain, will I repay in 
this ; and as he slew, so shall he be slain." On the reverse 
of folio 98., at the end of the Book of (Sxodus, are two 
figures, somewhat similar, but rather better drawn, and seem- 
ingly by the writer of the manuscript; and in another place 
or two there are marginal ornaments. At the end of Deuter- 
onomy is this inscription in Ethiopic : **The repetition of 
the law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered 5070' 
fwords). Intercede for your slave Isaac." — At Uie end of 
the volume : "Pray for those who laboured in this book ; and 
for your slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy." 
Then follows an inscription, in Arabic : " In the name of ths 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God. 
O Lord, save thy people from every evil ! our God, Jesus 
Christ, the speaker to men ! O holy people, remember youi 
slave Isaac, the poor : God shall rememoer you in the mer< 
cies of this book. Pray, if God be willing, that I may be 
permitted to see your face. And pray for me, the sinner. 
Pardon my sins, O Lord! and let my body be buried in 
Mount Sion." Then follows, in Ethiopic: "That our ene< 
mies may not say of us, *We have conouered them :' be ye 
prudent. We have given you a lamp. Be ye the culture.— 

Sow ye the flock : r^ and rejoice." A few llnei 

have been erased, luen follows .... "me, Isaac, the 
poor, in your pravers. It viras completed in Beth Gabbaza, 
of Axuma. In thy name, O Lord, have I planted, that thoo 
place me not in any other place except Mount Sion; the 
mount of Christ; the house of Christians. Let them not 
be forgotten in yt.-ur prayers, who have read and testified to 
you. Preserve, 1 » Lord, this my offering for me thy servant, 
the poor; and prebr ve all these books which I offer, that the 
bretnren, dwelling c.^ Jerusalem, may be comforted. And 
pray for me,* forget me not in the holy offices, and in prayer, 
that we may all stand before God in the terrible day and 
hours. That it might not be written that we were wanting, 

• Jahn, p. 81. Bfaach, part H. toI. i. pp. 140-143. Micbaelia, vol. ii. pp. 
flB-ga 610--«14. Huf , VOL lj)p. 426--*a8. Walton, ProL xv. H 10-12. 

«». 679—685. Kortholt, pp. 298---301. In Mr. Brace's Travels, vol. ii. i^ 
6—420. (8vo. edit.) there is ao interesting aceoont of the Ethiopic biblical 
books. 

« As this inscriptioD, which occurs on the sappUed leaves, savours of the 
errors of the Komish church, It was probably written by some AbyssiBian 
Romanist. The inscriptions of Isaac, the writer of the MS., though muti- 
lated, and sometimes obscure, seem flree (torn these errors. The figure 
of St Peter, mentiooed below, was probably traced by the same hand. 

V It Is customsry among the Jews, Syrians, and Ethiopians, to number 
the words in the books of Scripture. 

• In DKMt of the eastern churches, it is the practice to enumerate theii 
*^ in a certain part of the Utuigy . 
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i tiave previously sent and given you this for the waifure of 
the testimony. Intercede, and bless. And also for the re- 
freshing of the record of the Fathers : and also for Cueskam,! 
the queen of the sons of Abyssinia ; that they may be com- 
forted, and thence convert our region — ^may, moreover, mi- 
grate into other regions, and restore Jerusalem :— and for the 
Calvary of Mary. Let them pray for me. Let it be pre- 
served as the widow^s mite, for ever and ever. Let them not 
sell or exchange ; nor let them carry it away ; nor let them 

cause it to be placed elsewhere. And *' the rest is 

wanting. Hence it appears, that the book was written at 
Axuma, the ancient capital of Ethiopia: and that it was sent 
07 Isaae to the Abyssinians residing in Jerusalem. No date 



appears in the manuscript itself. It is, prebably, abottt 310 
years old. On the reverse of fol. 285. is a drawing intendti 
to represent Andrew the Apostle, with the bixik df the Gos- 
pels m one hand, and the keys in the other. Scvie leai i»> 
genious draftsman, however, has, by means of the traiit|i»> 
rency of the vellum, traced out this fifl[ure on the first pan 
of this folio, and given the name of Pet^ to his homMe 
representation. He has thus succeeded in aBsignuq^ 10 
St Peter the first place, and also in bestowing on him the 
keys. Against ttaa picture of Peter is placed Ids age, Ul 
years. 

The following fao-simile lepiesents part of the 1 
ble prophecy of Balaam.' 



Num. XXIV. 17. 






* ^ snail see htm, but not now : IshaUeaU him btessed^ but he 
1$ no^ near .- there shatl arise a star out of Jacob, and from 
Israel shall it arise .* and he shall destroy the ambassadors of 
3£M!by md shall take captive all the children of Seth, 

This precious manuscript has been carefully transcribed, 
and in 1836 the four Gospels were edited by T. P. Piatt, Esq. 
M. A. They were printed with a fount of types, cast at the 
expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, from the 
matrices (preserved at Frankfort) of the celebrated Ethiopic 
scholar John Ludolph ; whose types, as used in his printed 
works, have been highly approved by the Abyssinians.' 

IV. Arabic Versions. — Although the Christian religion 
was preached in Arabia as well as in other countries otthe 
East, at an early period, yet it never was the established re- 
ligion of the country, as m Syria and Egypt: for even the 
temple at Mecca was a heathen temple till the time of Mo- 
hammed. Historical evidence, therefore, conceminff the 
Arabic versions* of the Old Testament, does not extend be- 
yond the tenth century, when 

1. Rabbi Saadias Uaon, a celebrated Jewish teacher at 
Babylon, translated, or rather paraphrased, the Old Testa- 
ment into Arabic : of this version the Pentateuch was printed 
at Constantinople, in folio, in the year l'>46, in Hebrew 
characters; and in the Paris and Lor* h Polvglotts, in 
Arabic letters. — ^The prophecy of Isai? ivas published by 
Paulus in 8vo. at Jena^ in 1790, 1791. Jahn, aAer Simon, 
observes, that its style is not pure. Saadias is also said to 

*■ The name of a refion, a nat, hikJ a aiounrain, in Ethiopia ; so cele- 
brated, as to be esteemed bj the Ethiopians as prpfurabic to even Sinai or 
Mount Olhret; and, as tradiUon says, whither Joseph and Mary, with the child 
Jesus. keU)ok themselTes, inalcinK it their resilience for some time, after 
the fljfht into Egypt Cosleti, sud voce.— Ludo//; sub voce, says it is the 
name of a monastery in Upper Egypt, which was always had in great vene* 
ration by the Oopts and Ethiopians ; and where Christ is said to hare re* 
sided with his mother, when he fled from Ilerod. 

• Eighteonth Report of the Church Missionary Society, pp. 188, 180. 

« For a notice of such parts of the Ethiopic version or the Scriptures 
as have been printed, ses the BiBLioaninncAL krtmmx to VoL IL Pait 
L Cbap. I. SaoT. V. { 3. (▼.]; and for other particulars relative to this Ver- 
sion the reader is referred to Mr. Piatt's « Catalogue of the Bthlople Mb* 
Ileal Manuscripts in the Boyal Library of Paris, and in the Library of the 
British and Foreign Uble Society," *c. I^don, 1833. 4to. 



have translated the Book of Job and the Psalms : a mano 
script containing Job b preserved in the fiodleianLibranr: 
Cod. Huntington. No. dll. The remaining books of this 
translation have not hitherto been discovered. Besides this, 
there are several other Aiabic versions extant, made imm^ 
diately from the Hebrew, eitfier by Jews, SamaritaoB, 
Christians, of which the following; are the princind; m. 

2. The Arabic version of the Fentateuch, published by 
Erpenius at Leyden, in 1623, 4to., appears to have been ex^ 
cuted in the thirteenth century by some African Jew, who 
has very closely adhered to the H^rew. 

3. The Arabic version of the Book of Joshua, printed in 
the Paris and London Poly glotts, is, in ^e opinion of Baoer. 
made directly from &e Hebrew. Its author and date are not 
known. 

4. The Pentateuch, Psalms, and Prophecy of Daniel, 
were translated by Saadi Ben Levi Asnekot. who lived in 
the early part of the seventeentib century : they are extant 
only in MS. in the British Museum,^ and are of veiy little 
value. 

Besides these versions, the Arab Christians have a trans- 
lation of the Book of Job (printed in the Paris and London 
Polyglotts), and two versions of the Psalms, still in MS^ 
which were respectively made from the Peschito or Old 
Syriac version. All the Arabic books of the Old Testament 
(with the exception of the Pentateuch and Job), which ajf 
printed in those Polyglotts, were executed from Hesychios's 
recension of the Septua^int. The Psalms, inserted io 
Justiniani^s Polyfflott Psalter, and Gabriel Sionila*s Anbif , 
Psalter, were mace from Lucian^s recension of that versioD 
and the Arabic Psalter, printed at Aleppo in 1706, 4to., w 
lows the Melchitic' recension of the lxx.^ 

« Cat Harl. BISS. vol. lU. num. 5505. 

* The Mdchitet were those Christians fai Syrii, E^ypt, and the Uw, 
who, thoufh not Greeks, followed the doctrines and eeremonief 01 uw 
Greelt Church. They were called Helchites, that is, RoYslists. byt^ 
•drersaries, by way of reproach, on account of their Impttdt lubwn* 
to the edict of the Emperor Marcian, in farour of the conncQ of Cmk*- 
doQ. Moshelm's Bed. Bin. vol li. p. 188. note («). ^ uw 

• OarpBor.Crltfl«cr.pp.S«0-«4. Bauer, OrUBacr. pp. aa-«l. *» 
lntrod.KiysttM.pp.n--«). Masch, part tt . vol. i. pp. IOB-lt» 
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Hieie are many Arabic tranaUtioDS of the New Teste- 
laeDt, besides those which haye appeared in print: for since 
die Arabic language supplanted the Syriac and Egyptian, 
the inhabitants of the countries where these had been spo- 
ken, hare been obliged to annex Arabic translations to the 
aDcieat Teraioiis, which are no longer understood. These 
Arabic translations are supposed to haye been made at dif- 
ferent times between the seyenth and the eleyenth centuries : 
in general they were not all executed from the original text, 
but from the yersions which they were intended to accom- 
pany. Thus some which are placed toffsther with the Greek 
text haye been made from the Greek, wnile othere haye been 
made from the Syriac, the Coptic, and eyen from the Latin 
Vulgate.* 

V. The ABMnriAN Virsion of the Old Testament was 
Bade from the Alexandrian Septuagint : its author was Mies- 
rob, who inyented letters fully expressive of the Annenian 
toBgiie, towards the close of the fourth or early in the fifUi 
ceatnty. It is said to haye been subsequently altered accord- 
ing to the Peschito or old Syriac yersion, and according to 
the Latin Vulgate, by Uscan, an Armenian bishop, who was 
specially sent to Amsterdam to superintend the edition there 
penned m 1666. The translation of the New Testament is 
asoibed jointly to IVliesrob, and to tlie patriarch Isaac at the 
end of the fourth or early in the fifth century. It was twice 
tniilated from the Syriac, and then from the Greek ; and that 
tbe copies now extant were made from the latter language, is 
eiiient from their containing those books of the N^.w Testa- 
3ient which were neyer admitted into the Peschito or ancient 
literal Syriac yersion. This version, in the opinion of Semler, 
is of great importance, as faithfully representing the Greek 
MSS. whence it was made : but Micbaelis observes, that it 
would be an inestimable treasure, had it descended to us un- 
«ltcTed by time and superstition. It has in several instances 
been made conformable to the Vulgate by Haitho or Hethom, 
sovereign of the Lesser Armenia from ▲. d. 1224 to 1370, 
who was attached to the chureh of Rome, and skilled in the 
Laun language.* 

VL Pnsic VxBSioHS. — Although we have no authentic 
aeeount of die conversion of the whole Persian nation to 
Christianity, yet we are informed by Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, that the Scriptures were very anciently translated into 
the Persian language. It does not appear, however, that anj 
fii|fments of this ancient version are extant. The Persic 
Iruislation of the Pentateuch was executed by Jacob Ben 
JoKph snmamed Tawosi or Tusi, from Tus, a city of Persia, 
wfdai anciently possessed a celebrated Jewish academjr. 
The precise time when he lived 'is not known ; but it is evi- 
dent that he could not have lived earlier than the commence- 
ment of the ninth century, because in Gen. x. 10. for Babel 
he has substituted Babylon^ which city was not founded until 
1. D. 763 by the caliph Almansor. The Persian version of 
die Pentateuch, which is for the most part faithfully rendered, 
was first printed by the Jews at Constantinople in 1546, in 
Hd>rew characters, together with the#Hebrew text, the 
tugom' of Onkelos, and the Arabic version of Saadias Gaon. 
Prom this Constantinopolitan edition the Persian yersion of 
die Pentateuch was transcribed into the Persian characters by 
the eminent orientalist Mr. (afterwards Dr.} Hyde, who added 
yery close Latin translation, and supplied between brackets 
Jie words necessary to fill up the chasms which had been 
eansed by ^e negligence cither of the origrinal copyist or of 
Che printer at Constantinople. 

Bishop Walton further mentions two Persic versions of 
he Psalms— one by a Portuguese monk at Ispahan in the 
rear 1618, and another by some Jesuits from the Vulgate 
Latin yersion.' These are yet in manuscript. 

There are extant two Persian Versions of the four Gospels, 
die most ancient and valuable of whidi was first printed in 
the London Polyglott by Bishop Walton, from a manuscript 
in the possession of Dr. Pococxe, dated ▲. d. 1314 : it viras 
irom the Syriac, having sometimes retained Syriac 



words, and subjoined a Persian translation. The other Per- 
sian translation was edited by Wheloc, and afts^ his decease 
by Pier8on,at London, in 1652 — 57, idfter a collation of three 
manuscripts. It is supposed to haye been from the Greek.* 

$ 4. ON TBI ANCmCT WBSTKRN yKKSIONS OF THV SCEIFTURCS* 

I. Ancient Latin versions of the Scriptures,— L Of the olb 
Italic or AjrTX-HiimosTxiAV yimiiov.— 2. Account of 
the Biblical labours and Latin version of Jimoxs. — 3. Of 
the YuLSATB yBmsioa- and its revisions.-^4. Critical value 
of the Latin Vulgate version^ — ^U. Goraic yBmsioN. — III. 
DCLAyoHic yxmiiov.— lY. Asolo-Saxos vaasioir. 

I. AjfClBHT LaTW VkBSIONS or THB SORIPTURKS. 

1. At the commencement of the Christian era. the Latin 
was jg^radually supplanting the Greek as a general language, 
and It soon might be culed the langoage of the western 
chureh. From the testimony of Aogvmne,* it appears ^at 
the Latin chnrch possessed a yery great number oi yersions 
of the Scriptures, made at the first introduction of Christi* 
anity, and whose authors were unknown ; and that, in the 
primitive times, as soon as any one found a Greek copy, and 
thought himself sufficiently yersed in both lanjfuages, he 
attempted a translation of it^ In the course oi time, this 
diversity of translation produced much confusion, parts of 
separate versions being put together to form an entire com- 
position, and margind notes oeing inserted into tiie text: 
but one of these Latin translations appears to have acquired a 
more extensive circulation than the others, and for several 
ages was preferably used, under the name of the Fetus Itala 
or old Italic, on account of its clearness and fidelity.^ This 
version, which in the time of Jerome was receiyejl as ca- 
nonical, is by him termed sometimee the Vulgate ai d some- 
times the 0«, in opposition to the new translation undertaken 
by him. He mentions no other version. The Old Italic was 
translated from the Greek in the Old Testament as well as 
in the New, there be^g comparatively few members of the 
Western church who were skilled in Hebrew. From the 
above cited expressions of Augustine, it has been inferred 
that the old Italic yersion was made in the firti ceutuir of 
the Christian sera ; but the New Testament could not have 
been translated into Latin before the canon had been formed, 
which was certainly not made in the first century: and the great 
number of Hebraisms and Syriasms observable in it, particu- 
larly in the Gospels of Mattliew and Mark, haye induced some 
emment critics to conjecture that the authors of this transla 
tion were Jews conyerted to Christianity.* There is, however^ 
eyery reason to believe, that it was executed in the early part 
of the second century : ^* at least it was quoted by Tertullian 
before the dose of that century. But. before the end of the 
fourth century, the alterations, either designed or accidental, 
which were made by transcribere of the Latin Bible, were 
become as numerous as the alterations in the Greek Bible, 
before it was corrected by Origen.''* 

2. To remedy this growing evil, Jerome, at the request, 
and under the patromige of Damasus, bishop of Rome, 
towards the close of the fourth century, undertook to revise 

« MicbaeUi, toI. il. pp 106, 106. 617-419. Beiuler, p. 60. Wattoo, Prol 
e. xvi. f 9. pp. 096, 696. Mug, voL i. pp. 389-393. 
• Aofiuune, de Doctr. Cbrbt. L H. c. U. 



• Tb«M TarkNit aoclent Latin Tersioiis, whicli are ArfqueoUy termed 
A$Ut-Hieronywdan, and of the manuacripu of which aome valuable 
menta have been preaenred to oa hi the wrttinga of the Flaibera, were 



2le frif • 



« IfiebMlU (ToL B.-part I. pp. 81-96.) and Ha(f (voL I. pp. 43(V-464.) have 
HM toOj into the btatory of the Arabic veraiona. For a notice of the 



pttedaml edidont of them, see the BuLioe&iFHicAL Afpsmdix to VoL U. 
Piutr 1 Cmap. L 8kt. V. $ 3. [11.] _ «^ ^ v 

• JahB, p. 82. liaach* pp. lW-173. : Kof tholt, pp. 304. 305. On the pre- 

^ of the Annenian church in India, see Dr. Buchanan's "Christian 

\MO» DO. 311-^46. Semler, Apparatus ad Liberalem Novi Testa- 
loterpretaUonem, p. 69. Michaelis, vol ii. pp. 96-106. 614-617.. ^ug, 



voLi. 



Jaa,p.e8L 



Prol xvi W 6-8. pp. 60a-S9& Kortholl. c. xlx»pp. 301-303. 
de Veralone Pentateuch! Peraica Conunentatio, 
for an accooM of editlona consult Maach, part 



virritten in the barbaroua Latin, and frequently dlfferedfreatly. One sin* 
gle exam^e, out of manj that might be offered, will suffice. CoU ii. 15. as 
cited bj Hilary (de Trin. lib. 1. c. 13.X runs thus .*— "Ezutus camem ex 
potestates oatentui fecit, triumphatis lis cum fiduciik in semet ipso." The 
same passage, aa cited by Auguatine (contra Pauvtum, lib. xvL c 29.), stands 
thus :— " Exiitus se camem principatus et potestates exemplavit flduciallter 
triumphatus eos in semet ipso." Other exaoiples may be seen in Hug, 
ToL i. pp. 461-466. 

1 Augustine, de Doct Christ 1. H. c. 15. This passage of Augustine is 
suspected to be incorrect, and Bishop Alarah, after BenUey, Bmeati. Lard- 
ner, and other critics, thinks that we ought to read iUa toxjtala, (Blicbae* 
lis. vol. 11. part ii. p. 623. See also Dr. Lardner's Worlu, vol v. pp. IIC^ 
116.) But this conjecture is supported bv no manuscript, and is also con- 
tradicted by the context of Augustine. M. Breyther. who has examfaied 
the various conjectures and arguments which have been alleged in sup- 
port o( the reading of t^ determines in favouY* of Itala aa the genuine 
reading. (Dissert, de vi quam antiouiasimc versiones, que extant, in crialn 
Evang. IV. habeant, p^. 13— 24.) Prof. Hug also dHermines in favour of 
ItaUu (Introd. to NewTest. voL i.pp. 460, 461.) 

* ''The learned and ingenious Eitahhorn, in his introduction to the Old 
Testament, supposes that the £rirt I^un versiun oi (he Bible vras made In 
Africa ; where Latin alone being understood, a tranKlation was more neces- 
sary; where tba Latin veriion was held In the highest veneration ; and 
where, the language being 8poicr>n >^i(h less puritv, barbarisms might hava 
been more easily introduced than in a provincial town in Ua^." Ip 
Marsh's Hichsebs, vol. ii. part ii. p. 6'^ 

• Bishop Blarsh's Divinit> I^cctires, part i p. 66 
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this translation, and make it more confonnable to the Sep- 
tuagint. He executed the revision of the Old Testament 
according to the Hexaplar text of Origen, which he went to 
Cssarea to consult, and the New Testament afWr the origi- 
nal Greek; and completed his task a. d. 390 or 391. Of this 
revision, the Book or Job and the Psalms (Which alone have 
been preserved to our times), together with the Chronicles, 
Proverbs, Ecelesiastes, and Song of Solomon, are all that 
were ever published; Jerome's manuscripts, comprising the 
remaining nooks of Scripture, being lost or destroyed through 
the vnlfui negligence or fraud of some individual whom he 
has not named.i But bemre Jerome had finished his revisal, 
he had commenced a translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into Latin, in order that the Western Christians, 
who used this last language only, might know the real mean- 
ing of the Hebrew text, and thus be tlie better qualified to 
engage in controversial discussions with the Jews. 

3. This version, which surpasses all former ones, was 
executed at different times, Jerome haying translated particu- 
lar books in the order requested by his niends. We learn 
from Augustine, that it was introduced into the churches by 
degrees. Tor fear of offending weak persons : at lengrth it ac- 
Quired so great an authority from the approbation it received 
from Pope Gregory I., that ever since the seventh century it 
has been exclusively adopted^ by the Romish church, under 
the name of the Vuloate version :. and a decree of the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, or- 
dained that the Vulgate alone should be esteemed authentic (a 
very ambiguous term, which ou^ht to have been more precise- 
ly aefined than the members ofthat assembly chose to define 
it), in the public reading of the Scriptures, in dispuiation$, in 
preaching, and in expowiding, and thai no one should dare to 
reject it \mder any pretext whatever, " Upon this ground 
many contended that the Vulgate version was dictated by 
the Holy Spirit ; at least was providentially yarded against 
all enor ; was consequently ot divine authonty, and more to 
be regarded than even the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
And, m effect, the decree of the Council, however limited 
and moderated by the explanation of some of their more ju- 
dicious divines, has given to the Vulgate such a high degree 
of authority, that, in this instance at least, the translation 
has taken the place of the original; for the learned of the 
church of Rome, who have taken the liberty of giving trans- 
lations of Scripture in the modem languages, instead of the 
Hebrew and Greek texts, profess to translate the Vulgate. 
When, indeed, they find tne Vulgate very notoriously defi- 
cient in expressing the sense, they do the original Scriptures 
the honour of consulting them, and take the liberty, by fol- 
lowing them, of departing from their authentic guide ; but, 
in general, the Vulgate is their original text; ana they give 
us a translation of a translation ; by which second transfu- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures into another tongue, still more 
of the original sense must be lost, and more of the genuine 
spirit must evaporate."* 

The universal adoption of Jerome's new version through- 
out the Western church rendered a multiplication of copies 
necessary ; and with them new errora were introduc<^ in the 
course ot time, by the intermixture of the two veraions (the 
Old Italic and Jerome's or the Vulgate) with each other. 
Of this confusion, Cassiodorus was the principal cause, who 
ordered them to be written in parallel columns, that the old 
version might be corrected by the Vulgate,; and though 
Alcuin in Sie eighth century, by the command of Charle- 
magne, provided more accurate copies, the text again fell into 
such confusion, and was so disfigured by innumerable mis- 
takes of copyists — (notwithstanding the efforts made to cor- 
rect it by Lanfranc archbishop of Canterbury, in the eleventh 
century, and by Cardinal Nicholas, and some other divines, 
about the middle of the twelfth and in the thirteenth centu- 
ries), — that the manuscripts of the middle ages materially 
differ from the first printed editions. 

Robert Stephens was the firat who attempted to remedy 
this confusion, by publishing his critical editions of the Vul- 
gate in 1528, 1532, 1534, 1540,4 and particularly in 1545 and 

*■ Jerome, Ep. 64. ad Augustin. 

• With the exception of the Psalms ; which being dailj chanted to music 
in the church service, made it difficult to introduce alterations. The Old 
Italic Psalier, as corrected by Jerome, has therefore been used ever since 
the time of Gregory I. The apocryphal boolcs of Baruch, Ecclesiastlcus, 
Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, are also retained from th9 old 
Latin version. 

* Bp. Lowth's Translation of Isaiah, vol. 1. Prel. Diss. )*. Ixxiii 



* Tile edition of 1540 was Stephens's prineipai edition of the Latin yal* 
fM« ; as his edition of 1560 was his pnnripal edition of the Greelc. In 
magnifiegnct it surpasses every edition of the Vulgate that ever vras 



1546. These, especially the last, haying incurred the cen- 
sures of the doctors of the Sorbonne, John Hentenius, a di* 
yine of Louyain, was employed to prepare a new edition of 
the Vulgate : this he accomplished in 1547 in folio, having 
ayailed himself of Stephens's preyious labours with great 
advantage. A third corrected edition was published by Lucaa 
Brugensis, with the assistance of several other divines of 
Louvain, in 1573, in three volimies, 8vo., which was also 
reprinted in 1586 in 4to. and 8yo., with the critical notes of 
Lucas Brugensis. In the mean time Pius IV. commanded 
some divines of the Romish church to collect and to coDale 
the most ancient manuscripts which they could procure. This 
collation was continued during the pontificate of Pins V., 
who further caused the original text to be consulted. Under 
Gregory XIII. the work ceased, but it was resumed and 
completed under the auspices of Sixtus V. ; who deroHed 
much time and attention to it, and corrected the proofis of the 
edition which was published at Rome in 1590, in folio. The 
text thus revised Sixtus pronounced to be the auiherUie VuL- 
gate, which had been the object of inquiry in the Council of 
Trent; and ordained that it should be adopted throughoot 
the Romish church. But, notwithstanding the labours of me 
Pope, this edition was discovered to be so exceedingly in- 
correct, ^at his successor Gregory XIV. caused it to be 
suppressed ; and Clement VIII., the successor of GregtHj 
in the pontificate, published another authentic Vulgate in 
1592. Tl)^s, however, differs more than any other editioo 
from that of Sixtus V., and mostly resembles that of Lou- 
yain. These fatal variances between editions, alike promul- 
gated by pontiffs claiming infallibility, have not passed oa- 
noticed by Protestant divmes. who have taken advantage of 
them in a manner that sensibly affects the church of Rome; 
especially Kortholt, who has at great length refuted the pre- 
tensions of Bellarmine in favour of the Vulsate in a mas- 
terly manner,' and our learned countrvman "niomas James, 
in his Bcllum Papale, sive Concordia Jjiscors Sixti V. (Loo- 
don, 1600, 4to.), who has pointed out very numerous addi- 
tions, omissions, contradictions, and other differences between 
the Sixtine and Clementine editions.^ From this yery curious 
and now rare volume the following specimens of ^e diP 
ferences between these two editions are selected and ar- 
ranged : — 

1. Clauses omitted in the Sixtine, but inserted in the Clemen- 

tine Bible. 

Num. XXX. II. Uxor in domo t>iri, ^c. to the end of the ven* 
Prov. XXV. 24. Melitu eat tedere in anguto dtmmtit, 4« 
Lev. XX. 9. Patri matrique maUdisit. 
Ju^. xvii. 2, 3. Reddidit ergo eoo matri «iu^ ^. 
1 Kings iv. 21. Quia eapta eet area Dei. 
3 Kings (same as our first) xil. 10. Sie loqueris ad eos. 
2 Chron. ii. 10. Et vini vigenti milUa tnetretas. 
Mau. zxvii. 35. Ut impleretur quod dictum e»t perprophetam dkesis- 
temt diviserttnt tibi veatimenta meat ^ ^uper v mtem 
meam mieerunt tortem. 

2. Clauses or words introduced into the Sixtine, but omittad in 

^e Clementine Bible. 

1 Sam. xxiv. 8. Vivirdominus, quia niti dominua pereueeerit eum, atU 

dies ejua venerit ut mortolur, out deeeendena tn 
prteliumperiret ; propitiua mihi ait dominua ut nam 
mittam manum meam in Chriatum DominL 

1 Sam. XXV. 6. Ex miultia annia aaivoa/adena tuoa et omnia fiio. 
2Bam. Ti. 12. JHxitque David^ ifw et redueam aream. 

2 Sam. viii. S. De quo fecit Salomo omnia vaaa asrea in ttm^ et 

mare aneum et cohannaa et altare. 

2 Sam. xix. 10. Et concitium toHua larael venit ad regtm. 

Prov. zxiv. ult Uaque quo piger dormia 1 %iaque quo de aomno earn' 
aurgea. 
Hab. i. 3. Quare reapieia contemptorea et taeea coneuteanta impia 
juatioremael Etfadeahomineaquaaipiaceamaria, 
et quaai reptilia non habentia ducem. 
Matt. xxiT. 41. Duo in leeto, unua oMumetur, et unua relinquetar. 
Acts xiv. 6. Et commota eat omnia multitude in doetrina eorm», 
Pauhta autem^ 4r. 
Acta xxiv. 13, 19. Et apprehanderunt me clamantea et dicantea^ toUe im- 
frueum noatrum. 



printed ; and it is likewise of great value to a critic, as it contains a copious 
collection of various readings from thirteen Latin manuscripts, and three 
of the earlv editions. Father Simon (Hist Crit. des Versions du N. TetL 



ch. xi. p. 130.) calls it "un ck^d'auvre en/ait de Bible ,-** and (p. 131) 
he terms this edition "la meiUeure et dea toutea." Hentenius, la ms | 
face to the Louvain edition, calls it "awurati^ima et eaatigatii 



BibliaJ' (See also the praises bestowed on it in Biasch's edtoba of Le- 
long's Dibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. iii. p. 187.) The title-page prefixed 
to the New Testament bears the date of 1539 : though that which is pre 
fixed to the Old Tesiatnent is dated 1540. (Marsh's Letters to Travis, p^ 
251. note.) It is by this latter dale, that Stephens's best edition of the Vul- 
gate is usuallj known and cited. 

• Kortholt, de variis Scripturae Bditionibus, pp. 110—251. 

* Additional instances of the contradictions between the above mentioiMd 
papal editions, togetiier with a defence of the Belimm Papak^ may be aean 
in Mr. James's "Treatise of the Corruptions of Scripture, Councils!, and 
Fathers, by the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of the Church of Rome, ttt 
the maUitenancc of Popery," pp. 272—368. London, 168BL Svo. 
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3. M a n i fi wt eoodadietMnii, or diffinreiicM between the editions. 

Ex. zxtiL la ffiztine TSud, ClementiDe m«0. 
Nom. zzxhr. 4. 8. Jd f?ierMJiefn, C. A mtridie. 
DeoL xvii. a S. lf»ler Upram el non Upram, C. /n/rr Upram et 
Upram. 
S. iSii^iMfin n»fifueritf C. Signumfuerit. 
S. i>eo iM0fro, C. VeHro. 
B. Ova M non tradereL C. Qua m traderet 
a rtio, C. Jlfeo. 
& Nolris, C. Fo6w. 
B. J me, C. ille. 
& Intrimeeutf C. EstrinaeeuM. 



.&ia 

xir.a 

1 8am. hr. 9. 

JX9. 

Hab.i.ia 
Heb. T. IL 
2 Pec 1. 16. 



Ex. zzlT. a 



2fluii. XT. 7. 

lKio«Bhr.42. 

2 JDnft jdT. 17. 

xacT. 19. 

2Chn}n. ziii. 17. 



8. duare non reopieeot C. Rtapieoo. 
S. Interpretabilio, C. ImnterpreimbiUo. 
B. IndoeUu, C. Doetaa. 

4* DiffeTenees in numben. 

& VUiaooduodeeeni,C. Yituioo. 

a Trigenta tria miUiOy C. Vigenti miUia, 

8. QHoliMr, C. Quadrijrenta. 

a Qm^h^im flfuUia, C. Qutnoue ef miUe. 

a Fi^titXi Qmngue, C. QusiMlecem. 

a iSfejr. C. StSQgenta. 

a Qmn^iMvento, C. Quingenla, 



6. Other ramarkable difiiBrencei. 

. iii S; a S. Nee poterat videre lueemam Dei anUgnam esHn' 

rueretur. 
C. Necpoterat videre; liteema Dei antequam extin- 

guerehtr. 
a Ad aolomonmny C. Ad Jaob. 
a In thoTOoinf C. In terratn- 
a Feeity efuo muroo in aUitudinetn 70 culntue: this is 



JIInniL2a 
2Cii«s XT. 19. 

Jiid&thi.2. 



Ibklem. 
J6bxxxL7. 

PMLxlta 

?roT. xix.2a 

zx. 2S. 

Eiek.xiT.a2. 
Bnch xxxTili. 25. 
xlii.a 
iiM. 12. 
Jer.zfiL9. 



one of those pkces where paper bad been pasted 
on the text ; the word first printed was kUitudinem, 
and altit u dinem was printed on a slip of paper, and 
put oTer it, C. Latitudinem, 

a Xatitudinem, 90 ew. C. AlHtudinem, 30 eubilue. 

a Sioecmtue eot oeuluo meuoeor •Minn, C. SieeaUum 
et ocutoe meuo cor meum. 

a Ad Deum /ontem vtimm, C. Ad Deum fortenif 

a Qui affligitpatrem eifttgit matrem, C. Qui qffligatj 

ic et/ngat, ♦c. ^ ^ 
a Devorare eancUto, C. Devotare tanetoo. 
8. Egredientur^ C. Ingredientur. 
a SapienUam oerib^, C. Sapientia eerib». 
8. AduUera, C. Jdu//a. 
8. JiMfwm, C. ilvem. 
a Ovr kominiOt C. Homtnum.* 

Betides the preceding revisions by papal authority, there 
hare been eereral odiers executed by private individuals ; in 
which the Latin Vulgate has been so much corrected from 
the oriffinal Hebrew and Greek, that they have in some 
degree oeen considered (though erroneously) as new transla- 
tions. Of this number are the Latin Bibles published by 
Clarioa, Eber, and the Osianders. 

ri.] Isidore Clarius^s edition of the Vulgate first appeared 
at Venice in 1542, and is of extreme rarity : it was reprinted 
at die same place in 1557 and 1564. He has not only re- 
stored the ancient Latin text, but has also corrected it in a 
great number of places which he conceived to be erroneously 
translated, so as to make them conformable to the Hebrew 
original. Although he corrected more than dght thousand 
pli^es, as he states in his preface, yet he omitted some, lest 
he shcnild offend the Roman Catholics by making too many 
alterations in the Vulgate version. 

[iL] The method (m Clarius was followed by Paul Ebvr, 
who corrected the Vulgate from Luther's German version. 
His edition vras published at Wittemberg, in 1565, with the 
addition of Luther's translation under fie authority of Au- 
gustus, Elector of Saxony ; and was reprinted in 1574, in ten 
volnnie8,jquarto. 

riii.] Ine edition of Luke Osiaitdcr appeared in 1578, 
ana has since been very often reprinted ; as also has a Ger- 
man translati(m of it which was first published at Stutgard 
in 1600. Andrew Osiander's edition was also printed in 
1600, and firequently since. They have both corrected the 
Vnlgate, according to the Hebrew originals ; and have occa- 
sioned some contusion to their readers, by inserting their 
emendations in a character different from that in which the 
Vnlgate text is printed. 

4. The Vulgate is regarded by Papists and Protestants in 
very different points of view : by the former it has been 
extolled beyona measure, while by most of the latter it has 
been depreciated as much below its intrinsic merit. Our 
learned countryman, John Bois (canon of Ely), was the first 
who pointed out the real value of this version, in his CoUaiio 
Vetena IrUerpretis cum Bezd alUsque reeentionbtu, (8vo. 1655.) 
Bc48 was followed by Father Simon, in his Huioire Critique 
4a Ihrte et dee Vertiom du Nouneau Testament, who has 

* BamiUoB'a Introdacuon to the Hebrew Scriptures, pp. 168—166. 



proved that the more ancient the Greek manuscripts and 
othev versions are, the more closely do they agree with ^ 
Vulgate ; and in consequence of the arguments adduced b} 
Simon, the Vulffate has been more justly appreciated bv 
biblical critics of later times. ^ 

Although the Latin Vulgate is neitherVspired nor infalli 
ble, as M^rinus, Snares, and other advocates of the Romish 
church have attempted to maintain, yet it is allowed to be is 
general a faithful translation, and sometimes exhibits the 
sense of Scripture with greater accuracy than the mors 
modem versions: for all uose which have been made in 
modem times, by divines in communion with the church of 
Rome, are derived from the Latin Vulgate, which, in conse- 
quence of the decree of the Council ot Trent above noticed, 
has been substituted for the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
The Latin Vulgate, therefore, is by no means to be neglected 
by the biblicalcritic : and since tne Ante-Hieronymian Latin 
translations are unquestionably of great antiqui^, both lead 
us to a discovery ofthe readings in very ancient Greek manu- 
scripts, which existed prior to the date of any now extant 
Even in its present state, notwithstanding the variations be- 
tween the Sixtine and Clementine editions, and that several 
Passages are mistranslated, in order to support the peculiar 
ogmas of the church of Rome, the Latm Vulgate preserves 
many trae readings,^ where the modem Hebrew copies are 
corrapted.* 

U. The Gothic Version of the Bible was made from the 
Greek, both in the Old and in the New Testament, by Ul- 
philas,^ a celebrated bishop of the Meso-Goths, who assisted 
at the council of Constantinople in 359, and was sent on an 
embassy to the Emperor Valens about the year 378. He is 
said to have embraced Arianism, and to have propagated 
Arian tenents among his countrymen. Besides transiting 
the entire Bible into the Gothic language, Ulphilas is said to 
have conferred on the Meso-Goths &e invention ofthe Gothic 
characters. The character, however, in which this version 
of the New Testament is written, is, in fact, the Latin cua- 
racter of that age ; and the degree of perfection, which the 
Gothic language had obtained during the time of Ulphilas, 
is a proof Siat it had then been written for some time. 

The translation of Ulphilas (who had been educated among 
the Greeks) was executed from the Greek ; but, from its 
coincidence in many instances with the Latin, there is reason 
to suspect that it has been interpolated, though at a remote 
period, from the Vnlgate. Its unquestionable antiquity, 
however, and its genenu fidelity, have concurred to {give this 
version a high place in the estimation of biblical critics: 
but, unfortunately, it has not come down to us entire. The 
only parts extant in print are, a fragment of the book of 
Nehemiah, a considerable portion ofthe four Gospels, and 
some portions of the apostolic epistles.' 

The most distinguished manuscript of the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas b the justly celebrated Codex Aroentkus, now 

S reserved in the library of the university of Upsal, in Swe- 
en. It contains the four Gospels, but by no means in a 
perfect state ; the following are the principal lacune :-^ 
Mao. 1. 1.— T. 16. Mark ri. 31—63. Luke x. 30.— xlr. 9. 

vi. 33.-TU. 12. ▼!!. 17— 2Dl xtL 21.— ivil.3 

X. 1— 23. xll.3a— xill.16. XX.37— «nd. 

xL 25.— xxvl. 7. xiU. 29.- xhr. 4. John i. I.— ▼. 45. 

xxvll. 19-42. xlT. 16-41. xL 47.-Jdl. 1. 

xxTiiLl— end xri. 12-end. xil.49.— xiH.U 

xix. 13— end. 

This manuscript is written on vellum, and has received the 
name of JJrgenteue from its silver letters : it is of a quarts 
size, and the vellum leaves are stained with a vic*et 
colour : and on thb ground the letters, which are all unagi or 
capitals, were afterwards painted in silver, except the initial 

• Cappell has giren numeroua examplea in hia Critica Sacra, lib. ii. 2. i^ 
tH.— Ix. torn. tl. pp. 868-«a (edit Scharfenberf .) 

> The precedinc account of the Latin reralona haa been compiled ikom 
Michaelia, voL il. pp. 107—129. Bemler, Apparatua ad Uberalem vet Teat 
Interpretationem, pp. 30&-314. Carpzor. CriUca Sacra, pp. 671-706. 
Lenaden, PhUoiofua HobraBomixtua, pp. l-^ Blahop Walton, ProL c. xU 
pp. 470—607. ; and Vlaer, nermeneuUca Sacra Novi Teaiamenti, vol il. 
part iii. pp. 73—96. See also Muntinghe'a Expoaitio CriUcea Veteria FVb- 
deria, pp. 149— 156. ; and Hug'a Introduction, toL i. pp.464— 483. Por the* 
principal editiona of the Latin veraiona of the Scripturea. aee Uie Biblm* 
wuFHKJAL Apramiz to Vol. a Part I. Chap. L S»ot. V. 1 4. [i.l 

« " Thia," aaya Biahop Marah, " ia an original German name, and if » 
diminutive of the word Wolf: il ia written in correct Gennan, WJUelein,. 
but cor rupUy pronounced Wolffla orWulflla, in the dialecta of Switter- 
land. BaTaria. and Austria, to which that of the Masao-Gotha, who Ukewia* 
inlua>ited tlie banks of the Danube, ia neaily allied." Blichaeli^ vol. Ik 

^•'wicfceuk vol ii. part I. pp. 130-133. 149-152. Hug, voL i. pp. 49^-. 
613. A noUce of the principal editiona ofthe Gothic verriona will be iou^ 
in the BmuoaaAnnoAL Afvumz to VoL IL Pa£7 r. Chat. L SaoT. V. f 1 pir ^ 
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378 ANCIENT 

eharaeten and a few other passages, which are ia gold. 
The coyer and hack of the volume are of silyer emhossed. 
Prom the deep impression of the strokes, Ihre, Michaelis, 
and Hug are of opinion, that the letters were either imprinted 
with a warm iro^cut with a grayer, or cast for the pur- 
pose, and afiemWs coloured; out Mi. Ooxe (with whom 
the late eminent traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke seems to coin- 
cide), after a very minute examination, was convinced that 
each letter was painted, and not formed in the manner sup- 
posed by those critics. Most of the silver letters have become 
green by time, but the golden letters are still in good preser- 
vation. We have no knowledge of this important manuscript 
prior to the discovery of it in the abbey or Werden in West- 
phalia, whence it was taken to Prague. In the year 1648, 
when Uiat city was stormed by the Swedes, it fell into the 
hands of a Swedish count, who presented it to his sovereign, 
oneen Christina. After remaining: sonip time in her library, 
ouring the confusion which protudr.! h'-r ■.»!> H' arion of the 
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throne of Sweden, it tuddenly and onacocrantably diFen- 

g eared, and was again brought to light in the Netherlauds. 
ome have snpposed that the celebrated Isaac Vossius receiv- 
ed it as a present from the aueen; others that he brousht it 
away by stealth. After his aeatb. however, it was pmchased 
for SIX hundred dollars by count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, 
who presented it to the university of Upsal, where it at 
present remains. The following cut is a faithful fac-dmile 
of the characters of the Codex Argenteus : it was traced from 
the manuscript itself for the late Dr. E. D. Clarke, and is 
the most correct fac-simile known to be extant. It cones- 
ponds with our version of Luke xviii. 17. Venhf^ I toy wUo 
you, Whosoever shall not rtedve the kingdom of (rod as a BUk 
child, shall in no wise enter therein. It is worthy of remafk, 
that, in the Codex Argenteus, the well known old Saxoo or 
Gothic word Bam is used to siiniify the original word lUilis*, 
a little child. 
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Concerning the age of this venerable manuscript critics 
are by no means agreed. Some of the zealous advocates for 
Its antiquity have maintained that it is the very copy which 
Ulphilas wrote with his own hand. The librarian oy whom 
tt was exhibited to Dr. Clarke stated it to have been com- 
pleted about the end of the fourth century, by a bishop of 
Thrace, in tne Gothic language used at that Ume in Moesia. 
This brings its affe yer]r nearly^ if not ^uite, to the time when 
Ulphilas Uved : but it is not likely — indeed it is utterly im- 
prohable-— that the only cc^y of the Gothic translation of 
the Gospels, which is now extant, should be precisely the 
original. What proves that this cannot be the identical 
manuscript of Ulpnilas, is the fact, that several various read- 
ings have been discovered in the margin, a circumstance 
which clearly shows that it must have been written at a time 
when several transcripts had been already made. 

Some fragments of the Gothic version ot St Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans were discovered by M. Knittel, in the year 
1756, in a Codex Rescriptus belonging to the library of the 
duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbuttel ; thej were published 
oy him in 1762, and reprinted in 1763, m 4to., at Upsal, 
with notes by Ihre. The Brunswick manuscript, which is 
on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth century, con- 
tains only the following passages, viz. Rom. xi. 33 — 36. 
xii. 1--6. 17--21. xiv. 9—20. xv. 3—13. The version of 
(Jlphilu is in one column, and a Latin translation in the 
other : it is on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth 
century. In the eighth or ninth century, the Origines Isidori 
Mfpakrms were written over the translation of Ulphilas ; 
but the ink had become so exceedingly pale as not to admit 
of deciphering the original manuscript without great diili- 
enlty.' 

In the year 1817, a most important discovery was made 
among the Codices Rescripd, m the Ambrosian library at 
Milan^ by signer Angelo Mai. While this indefatigable 

• MIchaeUs, vol. U. pp. 130-163. 63l-«35. Scmler, pp. 70-72. Vlscr, Her- 
neneot. Not. Ten. vol. fi. part iU. pp. 06-58. Schoell, Histoire Abr^ de 
k Lm^ratore Grecque, torn. ii. p. 131. Hug, vol. i. pp. 486-498. Coze't 
Travels in Rosaia, Ac. vol. Iv. pp. 173— ISO. edit 18K. Dr. E. D. Clarke'a 
Travela, voL iU pp. 183, IM. 4lo. 



explorer of ancient literature was examimng two Codices 
Rescript! in the Ambrosian library, he was surprised with 

, the discovery of some Gothic writing in one of them ; which 
on fiirther investigation proved to be fragments of 'the books 

, of Kings, Ezra, and Nenemiah. The discovery thus auspi- 
ciously made stimulated him to further inquiries, which were 
rewarded with the discovery of /our other Codices Rescripti 
containing portions of the Gothic version. He now asso- 
ciated in his researches signer Carole Ottavio Castilliooei ; 
and to their joint labours we are indebted for a specimen and 
account^ of these manuscripts, from which the following 
particulars are abridged. 

The Jlrst of these five Gothic MSS. (which is noted 8. 38.) 
consistB of 204 quarto pages on vellum ; the later writing con- 
tains the homilies of Gregory the Great on the Prophecies of 
Ezekiel, which from their characters must have been executed 
before the eighdi century. Beneath this, in a more ancien 
Gothic hand, are contained the Epistles of 8t Paul to the 
Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, 1st and 2d of Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, together 
with a fragment of the Gothic Calendar. The Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and to Timothy, are very 
nearly entire, and form the chief part of tliis manuscript : of the 
other Epistles considerable fragments only remain. The titles 
of the Epistles may be traced at the heads of the pages where 
they commence. This MS. appears to have been written bj 
two different copyists, one of whom wrote mora beautifully and 
correctly than Uie oUier ; and various reai^nga naj be traced 
in some of the margins written in a smaller hand. Entire leaves 
have been turned upside down by ihe retcriber of ttaa manu- 
script The annexed fac-simile of it repMsents ^ commenoe- 
ment of Paul's Epbtles to the Ej^esiaBs, and may be thos m>- 
dered : The Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians beginneth. Pawl, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ according U the will of God; f the 
saints -mho are at Ephesus, 

• mphila Partlnm Ineditamm, In Anbroalanls PwllmPMStia a Angrfr 
Maio repertarum, Specimen, conjunctia curia ejosdeiD iLiil tl Caroli ^ 
tavii CastilUonsi editum, Mediolani, RegUs Typia, BL DOOO lOX. Ha 
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The wettnd MS. abo, in qnafto, and noted S. 45., contains 
IM pages of thinner Tellum, the Latin writings on whidi is of 
^ eigh^ or ninth century, and comprises Jerome's exposition 
of taidah. Under this has been discovered (though with some 
£fficnltj, on account of the thickness of the Latin characters 
tttd the Uackneas of the ink) the Gothic version of Saint PauTs 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Oalatians, Ephestans, Phi- 
lipptans, Colossians, the two Epistles to the ThesssJonians, and 
to Titos. What is deficient in the preceding manuscript u found 
in this, which has some various r^ings peculiar to itself and 
therefore is an independent codex. 

In the third manuscript, noted G. 8«., a quarto Latin volume, 
eoDtaining the plays of Plautus, and part of Seneca's Tragedies 
of Medea and (Edipus, signer Mai discovered fragments of the 
Books c€ Kings, Einra, and Nehemiah. This discovery is peen- 
Harhr valuable, as not the smallest portion of the Gothic vorsion 
of the Old Testament was known to be in existence ; and, fiir- 
Ihsr, as it families a complete refutation of the idle tale repeated 
\ff GibboB af!^ preceding writers, via. that Ulphilaa prodentlr 
■■|iii 1 1 ■ I i Hw faqr Books of Kings, aa tby wg^ fa to faii- 
Vm.L SP 



tate the toca and sanguinary spirit of his oountiymen.i The 
date of the Latin writing of this manuscript, whidi Mai deci- 
phered with great difflcnSy, is not specified ; but, on comparing 
his qiecimen of it with other engraved specimens, we are in 
dined to refer it to the eighth or ninth century. 

The fnirth specimen (noted L 61.) consists of a single sheet 
in small quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint John*a 
Gospel in Latin, under which aro found the very fragments of 
the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters of 
Matthew's Gospel, which are wanting in the celebrated ma^u* 
script of the Gothic Gospels preserved at Upsal, and usuallv 
known by the appellation of the Codex Arrenteut, 

The Jifth and last manuscript (noted O. 147.), which has 
preserved some remains of Gothic literature, is a volume of the 
proceedings of the Coundl of Chalcedon ; under the later writ- 
ing have been discovered some fragments of ancient authors, 
whose names signer Mai has not specified ; and also a fiagment 
of a Gothic Homily, rich in biblical quotations, and the style of 
which he thinks shows that it was translated from some one of 
the fathers of the Greek church. The characters of this manu- 
script bear a dose resemblance to those of the Codex Argenteus, 
at Upsal, which was executed in the sixth century. 

The manuscripts above described are written in broad and 

< ihick characters, without any division of words or of chap- 

! tors, but with contractions of proper nsmes, similar to those 

! found in ancient Greek MSo* Sone sections, bowerer, 

have been discovered, which are indicated by numeral narks 

or larger spaces, and siunetimes by large letters. The Gothic 

writing is referred to the sixth century. 

The portions of the Gothic version of the Old and New 
Testament, printed by signers Mai and Castillionei, are. 
I. Nehemiah, chap. v. verses 13—18. chap. vi. 14 — 19. and 
vii. 1 — 3. II. A Fragment of Saint Matthew's Gospel, con- 
taining chap. XXV. 38 — 46. xxvi. 1 — 8. 65—76. and xxvii. 1, 
111. Part or St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 
22—30. and iiL 1—16. lY. Saint Paul's Epistle to lltus, 
chap. i. 1—16. ii. 1.; and V. verses 11—33. of his Epistle 
to Philemon. The Gothic text is exhibited on the left^iand 
page, and on tiie right-hand page the editors have dven a 
titt ral Latin translation of it, tc^ther with the Greek origi- 
nal. These are succeeded by fraginents of a Gothic Homuy 
and Calendar, with Latin translations, Gothic alphabet, ani 
a glossary of new Gothic words which they have discovered 
in the passages which they have printed. In 1899 signor 
Castillionei published the Augments of Ulphilas's version 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

III. The Sclavonic, or Old Russlui Version, was also 
made from the Greek, both in the t^ld and New Testaments. 
It is ascribed to the two brothers, Cyril* (or Constantine. 
sumamed the Philosopher on account of his learning) and 
Methodius, sons of Leo, a Greek nobleman of Thessalonica. 
who, in the latter part of the nin^ century, first preached 
the Gospel among the Moravo-Sclavonians : but it is Ques- 
tionable, whether these missionaries translated the whole of 
the sacred code, or whether their labours comprised only 
the books of the New Testament and the Psalms of David. 
Dr. Dobrowsky (who h^ bestowed more pains on the criti- 
cal study of the Sclavomc Scriptures than any person now 
living) IS of opinion «• that, with the exception of the Psalms, 
DO part of the Old Testament was translated at so early a 
period. So much, however, is certain, that the opo* of 
Proverbs must have been translated before, or in the twelfth 
century, 
(author < 

on the w , „., — . , . i - r 

the other hand, the Prophets, and the apocryphal books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, appear to have been done in 
Servia, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century; and the Pen- 
tateuch and remaining books in the fifteenth, either in Russia 
or Poland, at which time the whole were collected into one 
volume, and arranged according to the order of the books in 
the Bohemian Bible, printed in 1488 or 1489." The extreme 

« Decline and Pall, toL ri. p. 269. ^ ^ « , ,,»*_. n ■>». 

• To tbts Cyril IsiecribeJ the InvcoHon of the SdaToric l«tt«f«^' "^ 
H is manlfeat, this InfenUon contisled to nothing more lb«n the MfPf^ajf 
of tlie uncial charactert of liio Greek alphabet, «> fcx aa ibey went, to ex- 
press the aounds of the new language, with the addition of c*""^ «^1' 
fetters, borrowed or changed from other alphabets, to make »y «• «2- 
ciency. He also substituted Sclaronic for the Ph«dclan names of the lej. 
ters ; on which account the alphabet has been called ^CyriWc, alter hta 
nami." Dr. Hender«m»a Biblical Researchea and JiaTols In Russia, p. 
67. (London, 1826.) In pp. 60-102. the learned trayeltoPhasjifen an «j 
tended and f ery Inters^ account of tha Wawnte toaguage «w«J«»2f 
lliafitiire,fh« which the preaentnottee of iha Iclwrwite ▼wrtoataabrfc^ge* 



)verbs must have been translated before, or in the tweinn 
tury, as the frequent quotations made from it by Nestor 
thor of the Russian Chronicle, who died in 1166) aeree, 
the whole, with the common text The books of Job, on 
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mritj and reeent date of MSS. of ^e entiie Sdaronic Bible 
greatly corroborated this bypothesis of Dr. Dobrowsky, re- 
specting the late executioii or tbis yeraion of the Old Testa- 
inent.i Dr. Henderson has shown, by actual collation, that 
the Sclayonic text of the Old Testament, in the editio prin- 
ceps of the Bible printed at Ostrog in 1581, was made with 
the assistance of the Vulgate or some ancient Latin MSS. 
found m the Bul&raiian monasteries, or that it was at least 
revised and altered according to them ; and he is of opinion 
that, if this edition were carefully collated, it would yield a 
net harvest of various readings, some of which mi^ht prove 
01 essential service to a future ^itor of the Septuagint> 

According to Professor Hug, the Sclavonic version exhi- 
bits the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. D^ 
browsky pronounces it to be a very literal translation from 
the Greek, the Greek construction being very frequently 
retained, even where it is contrary to the genius of the Scla- 
vonian language; and in general it resembles the most 
ancient manuscripts, with which it agrees, even where their 
united evidence is against the common printed reading. 
*< It contains at least three fourths of the readings which 
Griesbach has adopted into his text" [in his critical edition 
of the New Testament]. " Where he has few authorities, 
the Sclayonic mostly corroborates the authority of the textus 
receptus; and, where a great agreement obtains among the 
ancient MSS. in favour of a riding, it joins them against 
the conmion editions. It varies from Theophylact as often 
as it agrees with him, and has neither been altered from him 
nor the Vulgate ;"* and it possesses few or no leetionea niu 
gulareay or readings peculiar to itself.^ From an edition of 
this version, printed at Moscow in 1614, M. Alter selected 
the readings of the four Gospels, and from a manuscript in 
the imperial library, the leaoings of the Acts and EpisUes, 
which are printed in his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment (Vienna, 1787, 3 vols. 8vo.) Dr. Dobrowsky states 
that these various lections are given with great accuracy, 
but that those which Matthat has selected from the Revela- 
tion axe erroneous and useless. Griesbach has given a cata- 
i^fue of the Sclavonic manuscripts collated for his edition 
or the New Testament, communicated to him by Dobrow- 
•ky.fi 

IV. Akolo-Saxon Vkbsion. — Although Christianity wzb 
planted in Britain in the first century, it does not appear that 
the Britons had any translation of^the Scriptures in their 
lanpruaffe earlier than the eighth century. About the year 
706. Adhelnu the first bishop of Sherbom, translated the 
Psalter into Saxon ; and at his earnest persuasion, Egbert 
or Eadfnd, bishop of Lindisfame, or Holy Island, soon after 
executed a Saxon versioi^ of the Four Gospels.* Not many 
years after this, the learned and venerable Bede (who died 
A. D. 735) translated the entire Bible into that language. 
There were other Saxon versions, either of the whole or of 
deteched portions of the Scriptures, of a later date. A trans- 
lation of the book of Psalms was undertaken by the illus- 
trious King Alfred, who died a. d. 900, when it was about 
half finished ; and filfric, who was archbishop of Canterbury 
in 995, translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Job, Judith, part 
of the book of Kings, Esther, and Maccabees. The entire 
Anglo-Saxon version of the bible lias never been printed : 
Kinff Alfred's translation of the Psalms, with the interline- 
anr Latin text, was edited by John Spelnuin, 4to. London, 
lo40;.and there is another Saxon interlineary translation 
of the Psalter, deposited in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth. Of the Four Gospels, there have been three 
editions printed ; an account of^ which will be found in the 

BiBLIOORAPHICAL ApPUfDIX tO VoL. II., PaBT I. CbAP. I. 

Sect. V. $ 4. [iv.] 

The Anglo-Saxon version being evidentljr translated from 
the Old Latin, Bfiehaelis is of opinion that it may be of use 
in determining the readings of that version; and Semler has 
remarked, that it contains many readings which vary both 
from the Greek and Latin texts, of which he has given some 

t Dr. Hendenon't BlbUcal Retearcbei and Trafeta In RuMia, pp. 73, 74. 

•Ibld^.88. • Ibid. pp. S, ». 

•• Dr. Henderton corroborates thla account of Dr. Dobrowtkj, and states 
t"»t this Tersion " may be considered as one of the most verbal ever exe- 
coted. Not onlv is every word and particle scrupoloasly expressed, and 
made, in general, to oecnpy tha same place in the translation that it does 
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in the onfinal, bat the denvaaon and compounds, as weU as the gram* 
matical forms, are all successfully miltated." (Ibid. pp. 91, 92.) 

• Blicbaelis, VOL U. pp. 163-»» «36, 637. Griesbach, Prole«»meoa, voL 
i. pp. cxxvii.— cxxxii. Beck. MonogrammaU Hermeneuticesliovi Testa- 
menti, pp. 106^ 108. Hug, vol. t pp. 613--617. 

• The manuscript of this translation is now deposited in the Cottonian 
Ubrarv in die BritiBh Moseom (Nero, d. iv.): Mr. Astle has given a speei- 
OMo of it in plate ziv. of his **Origki and Progrsss of Writing/* and has ds- 
fferibed U la pp lOQ^ lOI. ^ 



examples. Dr. Blill selected vaiions lections from this ver- 
sion : which, from the difl^rence of style and ineqnalitifli 
observable in its execution, he ascribes to several au&oit: 
it b supposed to have been executed in the eighth century.^ 
*^* On the application of ancient versions to Hm asoa- 
taimng of various readings, see pp. 286, 287. infra. ; and <m 
the benefit which may oe derived from fhem m the intv- 
pretration of the Scriptures, see Part II. Book I. Chap. 11. 
Sect I. i 3. of this volume. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THE AUTHORiry OF ANCDUIT BDITIONS OF TBX SCHPnill, 
COMSmiRED AS A SOUBCE OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD ABDRW 
TESTAMENTS. 

The first and fundamental editions, whether of the Old or of 
the New Testament, are of equal authority wiih the man«sami 
from which they were derived. Referrmg the leader to As 
BibIiogra|>hical Appendix to Vol. 11. for a dotted aceooH 
of the various editions of the Old and New Testament," we 
may here remark that almost all other editions of the Old 
Testabient owe their origin either to that of Soncino, printed 
in 1488, to that of Brescia in 1494, which was followed by 
the Complutensian Polydott in 1517 ; or lastly, to the second 
Bomberg edition printedTat Venice in 1525-26. Ahnoet all 
editions of the Hebrew Bible are masoretical, that is, have 
the niasoretic notes and vowel points, a few only excepted, 
in which corrections have been introduced from manuscripts. 
Among the latter, De Rossi reckons all those which preoeoed 
the second Bomberg edition, that of 1525-26. All the later 
editions he terms maaoreHc; the non^matoretie editions an 
the more valuable. 

With respect to the New Testament, Bfier a few detadied 
portions had been separately printed,' two EdUiones Prine^ 
of the entire New Testament (both derived from manuscnpts 
alone) were published in the sixteenth century, viz. that of 
Erasmus, and that in the Complutensian Polyglott, the editors 
of which availed themselves of only a few critical aids b 
arranging the Greek text According to one or other of these 
fundamental editions, many other editions were printed in the 
course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Amon^ 
the editions printed about the middle of the sixteenth centoij 
those of Rooert Stephensi<> claim a special notice, from his 
havinff collated many manuscripts which had not before beeo 
consulted. The text of Stephens's editions was reprinted 
several times. Theodore Be^ however, was the first who 
undertook a new revision of the text of the New Teetament, 
with the aid of a more copious critical apparatus than hk 
predecessors had enjoyed. Beza's text, which was fiisl 
published in 1582, became the basis of numerous minov edi- 
tions, until the publication of the editions printed bT the 
Elzevirs at Leyden, in 1624 and 1633, the text of which k 



formed partly alter that of Beza and of Stephens ; and whadi, 
from its general adoption in the majority of subseqneiit edi- 
tions, has received the appellation of the teaetui receptuM, 



SECTION V. 

ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE WOMD 
OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH AND OTHER ECCLBSIASnCAl 
WRITERS. 

A Fourth source of the text of Scripture is the QuotstioBS 
made from the Old and New Testaments in the ¥rritings of 
the Fathers and other Ecclesiastical V^^ritbrs. 

V Johnson's Hist Account of English Translations of the Bible, in HUkM 
. ^--i ... gj_^ Bp.lUrjK 



Watson's Collections of Tbeolotical Tracts, vol iii. 
MichaeUs, vol. ii. pp. 15a 637. Kortholt, pp. 367- ' 



Semler, AppaLxntaa 



ad Lib. Novi Test Interp. pp. 72, 73. 

• 8ee Biblioffr. Ajpp. to voi. II. Part t Chap. L Sect I. for an account of 
the editions ofthe Old Testament ; and Sect m. for an account of th# e^ 
tions ofthe New Testament 

• The earliest portion of the New Testament printed In Greek, Is the 
hymns of Marv and of Zacbarias in Luke i. 46—66. 6&--80. Ther ere ^mkbc 
in the appenmx to an edition of the Book of Psalms in Greek. Vensc*. 
I486, in quarto. These portions were followed by the first six chapters of 
Saint John's Gospel in the appendix to the Aldine edltton of Orecorr Neat 
anzen's poems, translated into Latin. Venice, 1604. 4to. Verses 1—14. of 
the first chapter of Saint John's Gospel appeared at TobhMen in 1514 - ead 
in 1620 Melancthon edited Safau PauVs Eoistle to the Romans at Wnen- 
ben, in 8vo. The little demand for the original text of the New Triatsmwif. 
at that period, has been attributed to the i&veisal acquiescence in th« om 
ofthe Latin Vnlcaie version, of which there were nomeroos eJitiooe piii 
at the dose ofthe fifteenth and at the commeneeoMntof the sixteeBth a 



tnnr. Scbott Issfof e ad Libros Novi Foederis, p. 632. 
«i reri% 164V1648, 1560, 1668. Geneva. 160. , 
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Among the ancient Fathers of the church, those are par- 
ticalarlT worthy of attention and collation who wrote in the 
Greek langoage ; because they spoke, and read, and wrote 
that very languag^e in which the sacred writings of the New 
Testament were originally composed. The phra5?e and dic- 
tion of those writings were, therefore, familiar to them ; they 
namraily expressed themselves in the Scripture style and 
language. When they referred to any texts of Scripture, or 
discoursed more at large upon them, they would of course 
'le guided by the original Greek of the New Testament,' and 
uot^y any version which had been made, and which might 
possioly vary from it : whereas the Latin fathers being accns- 
tofned only to the Ijatin version^ it is as much to be expected 
that they should conform their language, quotations, and 
comments to it ; though, perhaps, upon some occasions, and 
according to their ability, taking notice also of the Greek 
original. A Latin father will be an eridence for tlie Latin 
Teision, where he takes no express notice of the Greek ; and 
aoeording to the clearness ana fulness of that evidence, we 
maj arffue, that the Latin yersion, or some copy or copies of 
it, bad that reading in his time, which is cited by him. And 
^ts my deserve to be attended to with regard to any omis- 
90QS IB the Greek MSS. which the Latin may be thought to 
lore supplied ; but still the testimony of the Latin father in 
this ease will prove nothing more than the reading of a Latin 
rosion: by what authority that version is supported is a 
iMitet of further inouiry. Indeed where it can be shown 
tbt a Latin father followed no particular version, but trans- 
lated directly for himself (as Tertullian and Cyprian have 
ffeqoently done) ; this brings us somewhat nearer to some 
manoscnpt in the original language, and may be considered, 
according as it shall happen to be circumstantiated, as a dis- 
tinct testimony for the reding of some Greek manuscript in 
particular. Tlie Greek fathers generally quote the Old Tes- 
tonent from the Septuagint version. Origen and Jerome are 
the only fiithers who certainly made use of Hebrew manu- 
scrints ; and their evidence is equivalent to that of manuscripts 
of tneiiaee. 

Upwards of one hundred and eighty fathers and other 
ecdesiastkal writers, besides Catenfe (or expositions of por- 
tions of Scripture compiled from collections out of several 
aathcas)^ are enumerated by Professor Scholz, as having 
dted the New Testament, either from the original Greek, or 
from the ancient Ante-Hieronymian Latin, and from the 
Sjnac vonons. (Those fathers who confined themselves 
exclosively to the use of the Latin Vulgate are designedly 
omitted.) Among the ancient writers, Uie critical testimo- 
nies of the following are justly valued, viz. : — ^in the second 
eentOTT, Ireneus andClemens Alexandrinus ; in the third cen- 
tmy, Origen ; in the fourth century, Gregory bishop of Nyssa, 
Gregory bishop of Nazianzum, and Chrysostom bishop of 
Constantinople; in the fifth century, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodoret, and Isidore of Pelusium ; in the eleventh century, 
Hieophylact ; and in the twelfUi century, Euthymius Ziga- 
benos. 

As the criteria laid down by Michaelis and other eminent 
critii^ for determining the text of Scripture from quotations 
of it in the writings of the Fathers, more properly belong to 
the subject of Various Readings (see pp. 288, 289. irtjra)^ 
the following remarks on the relative value of the testimo- 
nies contain^ in the works of the writers just enumerated, 
Bay be found wor^y of attention : — 

1. Inxif Aus. — It is to be regretted that so few fragments 
of this father's writings are now extant in the original Greek. 
What has been transmitted to us has been found only in an 
ancient Latin version, the author of which appears to have 
inserted the quotations made by Irenaeus from some ancient 
Latin translation of the Scriptures, or has rendered them 
inaccurately. It is evident, however, from those passages 
wtuch are cited in the original Greek, that this father made 
vise of different manuscripts ; and though he sometimes coin- 
cides with the Alexandrine recension, yet he most frequently 
agrees with the Constantinopoiitan recension. 

2. Clemens Alexandrinus mostly cites the New Testa- 
ment from memory ; but tiiose passages which he has given 
aeeorately agree with the manuscripts of the Alexandrine 
&mily. Gnesbach has given a collection of the passages 
quoted by Clemens and Origen, collated with the common 
or Vulgate Greek text, in the second volume of his Symbolae 
Critics, pp. 227 — 620. 

3. Obigek used the Alexandrine text, of which he had 

« Dr Ferriman't Difltertation on 1 Ttm. UL K. pp. 28^ 29. 



many manuscripts. His readings are known from the refer- 
ences made by subsequent ecclesiastical writers to his copies 
of the Scriptures, as well as from his own quotations, and 
also from tragments inserted in the Greek Catenae, •and 
ascribed to him. 

4, 5. The quotations which are to be found in the writings 
of Greoorv bishop of Nyssa, and Gregory bishop of Nazi- 
anzum, chiefly agree with the Constantinopoiitan recension- 
Scholz states that these authors have so interwoven passages 
of Scripture in their works, that they cannot be easily de- 
Uched; consequentiy but few various readings, and those 
not very important, are to be gleaned from them. 

6. Great caution is requisite in making use of the quota- 
tions of Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople; for'thougfa 
in his admirable commentaries on the New Testament, ne 
very frequentiy adduces the very words of the sacred writers, 
yet, distracted by the multiplicity of business in which he 
was engaged, or borne away by his ardour in writing, he has 
cited a great number of passages from memory. Conse- 
quently, ne has confounded together similar passages of die 
same author or of different writers : in some instances he ha& 
changed a text which he had just before quoted correctly, 
and yenr often he follows Origen. The text, therefore, which 
is found in Chrysostom's works, sometimes agrees with the 
Constantinopoiitan, and sometimes with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. The entire writings of this father were collated by 
Matthaei ; and select passages by Scholz. 

7. Cyril of Alexandria Taithfully follows the Alexandrine 
text. 

8. Theodoret, bishop of Cyra in Syria, in his commenta- 
ries for the most part agrees with the received text, though he 
has sometimes rashly followed either Origen or Chrysostom. 

9. Isidore of Pelusium agrees with ike manuscripts of the 
Alexandrine &mily. 

10. Theophylact, archbishop of Bulgaria, in his com- 
mentaries on the Gospels, Acts, and EpisUes, mosUy agrees 
with the received text, but he also has many Alexandrine 
readings. 

11. Lastiy, Euthymius Zigabenus for the most part 
agrees with the Constantinopoiitan text in his commentaries 
on the Gospels, which are chiedQy collected from the writingt 
of Basil, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Chrysostom.' 



SECTION VI. 

ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OCCURRINO IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

§ I. ON TBI CAU8K8 OF VAUIOOS EEADINSS. 

L The Chrittian faith not affected by -what are called var^ 
out readin^t, — tl, Mature ofvariout readingt, — Difference 
between them and mere erra/o.— m. jSTotice of the principal 
collation* and collection* of variout reading*. — YV, Caueeo 
of various reading* : — 1. The negligence or mUtake* of 
tran*criberi; — 2. Error* or imperfection* in the manu- 
*cript copied $ — 3. Critical conjecture ;— 4. Wilful corrup 
Hon* of a manu*cript from party-motive*. 

I. The Old and New Testaments, in common with all 
other ancient writings, being preserved and diffused by trans* 
cription, the admission of mistakes was unavoidable ; which 
increasing with the multitude of copies, necessarily produced 
a great variety of different readings. Hence the laDours of 
learned men have been directed to the collation of manu- 
scripts, with a view to ascertain the genuine reading ; and the 
result of their researches has shown, that these variations are 
not such as to affect our faith or practice in any thing mate- 
rial : they are mostiy of a minute, and sometimes of a 
trifling, nature. ** The real text of the sacred writers does 
not now (since the originals have been so long lost) lie in any 
single manuscript or edition, but is dispersed in them all. it 
is competenUy exact indeed, even in the worst manuscript 
now extant ; nor is one article of faith or moral precept either 
pervert^ or lost in them."* It is therefore a very ungrounded 

« Bchott, Insoce in Not. Test pp. 630, 631. Scholz, Nov. Test Prolecom. 
pp. cx!t. cxUI. cxJTil. cL exIri.cH. 

> Dr. Dentley's Remarks on Free-thinkinff, rem. xxjdU (Bp. Randolph'f 
Enchiridion Theolojiicum, vol. v. p. 163.) The vurioat readings that affect 
doctrines, and require caution, are extremely few, and easilj distinguiahed 
br critical rules ; and where they do affect a doctrine, otherpaaaa|es c<m- 
film and establish iL See examples of this obserration in MTcliaeBfl, v 
p. 266., and Dr. Narls 
tameot, pp. 219—221. 



^cm and establish iL See examples of this obserration in MTctaaeBa, voL i 
•Is'sStrictr ea on the Unitarian Version of the New T«t 
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fear that the number of varioua readings, paTticulaily in the 
New Teatament, may diminbh the certainty of the Christian 
religion. ITie probability, Miohaelis remarks, of restoring 
the genuine text of ant/ author, increases with the increase of 
the copies ; and the most inaccurate and mutilated editions of 
ancient writfTS are precisely those, of whose works the fewest 
manuscripts remain.' Above all, in the New Testament, Uie 
various readiaa:S show- that there could have been no collu- 
sion ; but that the manuscripts were written independently 
of each other, by persons separated by distance ot time, re- 
moteness of place, and diversity of opmions. This extensive 
independency of manuscripts on eacn other is the eflfectual 
check of wilful alteration ; which must have ever been imme- 
diately borrected by the agreement of copies from various and 
distant regions out of the reach of the interpolator. By far 
the greatest number of various readings relate to trifles, many 
of which cannot bo made apparent in a translation; and, of 
the rest, vert/ Jew produce cmy alteration in the meaning 6f a 
'^entence^ sfJl Aavv in the purport of a whole paragraph, 'thus 
we have AxCtS for a*uiJ ; Xcxo/umrrA for JahofitmA ; msu for /i ; jut^ 
for jeti f}.« ( OZ^ ^^^ '"'^ ^^ * tKonrm for iKAO^rotf ; Kuftof for 
0«f ; KJLKOKrtv for K'u^TitTiv \ lAm^-H for lAotvvht ; and }^rwda» for 
ymv^cc ; all which in most cases may be used indiltV;rently. 

In order to illustrate the preceding remarks, and to convey 
an idea of their full force to the reader, the various readings 
of the first ten verses of St. John's Gospel are annexed in 
Greek and English; — and they are particularly chosen be- 
cause they contain one of the most decisive proofs of the 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 



Common Reading. 



Ver. I. 'O Koyof ilw 

IIPO^ TOr eiov. 

The Word was with 
GmL 

2. OwTOs n» IV mfxn 
irpo( rav 6iOr. 

The Mme was {a the 
beginning with God. 

3. Ev •vT^ <<«ii HN. 
In him wab life. 

4. K«i n l^otn ?v to ^&s 

And Uie life was the 
light of men. 

the Ught o» Mas. 



5. 'H «>xer<» ATTO ev 
«MTiX.a(dir. 

The darknera compre- 
hended IT not. 

ti «VT«V. 

That all men raif ht be- 
lieve throof h him. 



9. S^xo^irev f«( TON 

Thit coiuelh into i 
world. 



10. £v Tn xo«-/c« qv. 

He was in ths world. 



Variotu Reading. 



\ EN T. ht —IN God. \ 



omitted. 



i BXTIN— IS life. ] 

} 



omitted. 



The light was the life. \ 



Auto N— HIM not. 



f otnitttd. \ 



In HUMO mundttm— 
into THIS wot 1(1. 



* ooo mundo—\n this 
1 world 



Authorities. 



Clemen^' Alexandrl* 
nas. 



The MS3. 47. and 64. 
of Griesbach's notation ; 
Matthaei'8 19. 

The Codex Bezae, Ori- 
gen, Augustine, Hilary, 
and other (Aihtrs. 

The fragment of St. 
John's Gospel, edited by 
Aldus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and Origen. 

B. The Codex Vatica- 
nus. 

B. The Codex Vaitca- 
nns, the MS3. 13. aikd 
lU'.of Griesbach, three 
other MSS. of less note, 
and Theodotns. 

The MS. 235. of Gries- 
bach, the Aldine Frag- 
ment of St. John's Go.s- 
pel, Irenaos, and liilai y. 

The Vulj-ate and Italic 
(or old Ante-Hierony- 
luian) Versions, Tertul- 
Han, Cyprian, Hilary, 
Ambrose,Augu8tine,and 
other fathers. 

The MSS. of the old 
Latin Versions, denomi- 
nated the Codices Ve- 
ronensis, Vercellensis, 
Brixicnsls, and Corbei- 
ensis, edited by Blanch i- 
ni and Sabatier; Irenae- 
us, Cjprian, Ambrose, 
once, Augustine, repeat- 
edly. 



On the whole, these various readings, — thoughmot selected 
from any single manuscript, but from all that have been col- 
lated, together with the ancient versions and the quotations 

» lllchaeH8»s Introduction to the New Testament, vol. I. pp. 263— 2C8. " In 
profane authors, "says Dr. Beniler, "(as they are called), whereof one 
manuscript onl;r had the luck to be preserved, -as Velleius Patcrculus 
among the Latins, and Hesychlus among the Greeks,— the laulis of the 
scrfbes are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond all redress, that 
notwithstanding the paUis of the leamedest and acntesi critics for two whole 
eentarte&those books still are, and are likely to continue, a mere heap of 
WTors. On the contrarr, where the copies of any author are mifnerouR, 
aough the tariouB readings always increase in proportion, then ij.e texi 
by an accurate collation of them made by skilful and judicious UhhcIs, is 
jwr the more correct and comes nearer to the true \*rda of the author." 
Kemarkf oaf -^M-Uiiakte la EDchlrid. Theol. voL v. \ I6a 



from the fathers, — nowhere contradict the sense ot tlte evart 
gelist ; nor do they produce any material alteration in tlif 
text. 2 

II. However plain the meaning of the term »* ruriMu 
Readint^^ may be, considerable difierence has existed among 
learned men concerninor its nature. Some have allowed the 
name only to such readings as may possibly have proceeded 
from the author ; but this restriction is improper. Michael- 
is*s distinction between mere errata and various readings ap- 
pears to be the true one. " Amonjr two or more diSerent 
readings, one only can be the true read i nor ; and the rest must 
be either wilful comiptions or mistakes < f the copyist." Jt 
is often difficult to distinguish the gemuiie from the spurioes; 
and whenever the smallest doubt can be entertained, thfrai) 
receive the name of various readings ; but in cases wW 
the transcriber has evidently written falsely, they receive tb 
name of errata, 

III. Human life is too short to allow of a thorough exami 
nation of all those monuments which are indispensably neces- 
sary to sacred criticism, in addition to the many otner sub- 
iects which are equally worthy of attention. But, as many 
learned men have from time to time investigated differeilt 
documents, extensive collections of various rcadinffs hi»T' 
gradually been formed, of which the critic should aw.ii 
himself. 

With regard to the Old Testament, some beginnings wer* 
made by those ancient Jews to whom we owe the rejections 
and corrections of the scribes, and other obeeTvatioii8,alfead ' 
noticed in pp. 201, 202, 203. of this volume. More recent ty 
the rabbis Todrosi, Menahem, and Noizi, collected a larp< r 
apparatus.' Sebastian Munster was the first Christian ediu r« 
wlio in 1536 added some various readings. Not many nu re 
are found in Vander Hooght's edition, printed in 1705; hi \ 
in the subsequent editions of John Henry Michaelis, in I7vt . 
and of Houbigant in 1763, the critical collation of vnti' i s 
readings was very considerably enlarged. At len^, aft^ r 
many years of unremitting toil. Dr. Itennicott produced 1 !^ 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed at Oxford in 177«j — ^••, 
which contained various readings collected throughout Fi- 
rope, from six hundred and fifteen manuscripts, from fifi\- 
two editions, and from both the Talmuds. From this 2\\ '. - 
ratus De Rossi selected the more important readings ; a. <! 
after collating seven hundred and thirty«^ne other manu- 
scripts and three hundred editions, and examining fully il 
ancient versions and books of the rabbins, even in manu8cri{ t, 
he published all the various readings he had observed, in foui 
volumes, quarto, in 1784 — 88, at Parma, to which he addf :i 
a supplement or scholia, in 1798. As the price of thrir |»v* - 
licaUon necessarily places them out of the re?.ch of vcrv 
many biblical students, the reader, who is desirous of avail 
ing himself of the results of their laborious and learned r- 
searches, will find a compendious abstract of them in Mr. 
Hamilton's " Codex Criticus,^^ (London, 1821, 8vo.) 

For the Septuaoint Version, the principal collation ct 
various readings will be found in the edition commenced bv 
Dr. Holmes, and completed by the Rev. Dr. Parsons, at Ox- 
ford, in 1798 — 1827, m six volumes, folio. 

For the New Testament, the principal collations an- 
those of Erasmus, the editors of the Compiutensian and Loii- 
don Polyglotts, Bishop Fell, Dr. Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, Matthaei, and Scholz. The collations ci* 
three hundred and fifty-five manuscripts, besides ancient ver- 
sions and quotations from the fathers, were given in Dr. 
Griesbach's edition ; and in that of Dr. Scholz we have the 
collations of six hundred and seventy-four manuscripts, viz. 
three hundred and forty-three, which were collated by his pre- 
decessors, and three hundred and thirty-one, which for the 
first time were collated by himself.^ 

IV. As all manuscripts were either dictated to copfjists vt 
transcribed by them, and as these persons were not supema- 
turally guarded against the possibility of error, different read- 
ings would natursQly be produced :->l. By ^e negligence or 
mistakes of the transcribers ; to which we may add, 2. TTie 
existence of enoro or imperfections in the manoscrmts 
copied ; 3. Critical emendations of the text; aad, 4. WiOul 
corruptions made to serve the purposes of a party. Mistafcet- 
thus produced in one copy woula of course be propagated 

« Christian Observer for 1807, vol. vi. p. 221. Novum Testaiitenium, a 
Scholz, torn. i. p. 34.'). 

» An accouni of their labours ia given by Dr KennicoU hj his Dissertallo 
G*iuial(t. pp. 111—131., and by De Rossi, in his VariasLociiones. pp. 31^— 4U 

* Derujl.d accoiinis o( the critical ediUons of the Old and New Tfsra- 
luoiiiH, ab«ne uienlionoil, wiH be found in the BisuocaAPHiOAL Apvkkvu 
to Vol. II Part I. Chap. I. .Sect L and RI. 
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throagfa all sneoeediiig copies made from h, each of which 
miffht likewise Ipre peculiar firalts of its own ; so that Tsri- 
o«8 readings wcmld thns be ineteassd, in proportion to the 
somber of transcripts that were made. 

1. yariout readingshave been oeeagioned by the Neougknci 
or fiiisTAixs or THE Transcsibcss. 

(1.) fFheit a mamucript t» dictated^ 'whether U one or to 
oeveral copjfUu, the party dictating" mght not opeak with euf' 
ideni cieameto f he might read eareleeoly, and even utter 
mordo that were not in hie manuocriptf he might pronounce 
Sferent -wordM in the oame manner. The copyiot^ therefore, 
iM« ohouid JoUow ouch dictation, would neceuarUy produce 
iBfereni readingo. One or two examplei will illottrate this 



IB Kpb. !▼. 19. St Paul, iiMaklng ofthe GantOM, while wHbout the Got- 

pel, m^f% tkal being pmot/ooUng^ they, gate th e mMto eo over to taoeiviouo' 

mem. PiV «««A.>ii»«r«( pmot feetimg (which the context shows to be the 

gcBdlae readfaig), ■ereral mwiucripb, veraioiM, and (ethers read uwnKwt. 

■mf, koim^ without hope Dr. Mm is of opinton, that this lectioo proceeded 

ton some loorant oopjist who had in htsmind Saint Paul's aocoont of the 

GeitBes to Eph. iL 12. where he said that ther had no hope, •xri'l* ^ii 

(xmK. But for this opinion there is bo foundation whatever. The ancient 

u i yj ts were not in c eneral men of each subtile genius. It is therefore 

nett probable that the word niniXirimffTic crept in, from a mis-prononcia- 

iMfladM part of the persons dictsting. The same remark will account 

fanksrcttdingof r«]r(««, young ehUdren, instead of 4>rie«, gentle, in 1 Thess. 

i.7^ slueh ocean In many manuscripti^ and also in several versions and 

Aden. But the scope and context of this nassaf e prove that mTioi cannot 

be the ariyiim] readinf . It is the Thessalonians« whom the apostle considers 

f children, and himself and fellow-labourers as the nuree. He could 



igiDiL Ohaldee, Syrlac, Vulgate, and Arabic versions. The He' 
mism have been easiljr corrupted in this place by the ehaof e of 



B« tfae iefo ra with anv proprietv sav that he was among them as a Uttle 
otaU; while he himeeu professed to be their nuree. 

(t.) Further, ae many Hebrew and Greek lettert are n'su- 
ler both in emvndand inform, a negligent or illiterate copyiet 
m^ht, and the collation of mamutcripto hae ohown that ouc^h 
tranoertbero did, occaaion variouo readingo by oubotituHng one 
word or letter fir another. 

Is the permatation, ijr Interchangini, of vowel points, letters, and even 
eodre wimls, which are to t>e found in Hebrew manuscripts, are copiously 
treated by Mondnghe,* the foUowinc instance will suffice to show how easily 
firieas resAngs noay thus be produced :— 

Judg. ^ 16. He taught the nun qf 6nttCco/A.~liisiead ofyx^X he taught, 
HoaUgaBtnada sn^ Ae tore: and thla reatfing is not only sgreeable to 
whst Oideo n hjsd^threatened in the seventh verse, but is also supiiortedby 
the Sepiui^'"' "^^^ ~ . «... ^^^ .. 

kewtext 

t (ftM) into f (ain) ; letters which are very similar to each other.* 
Of the pennotations In Greek IfSS. the Codex Cottonianus of the book 
of Genesis preeenta many very striking examples. 

Tba% • and U are interchanged in Gen. xliiL 11. t«^i^iv5»» ia written for 
n^vS* — r and K, as ywnyu for Kvr^voj, x. 9. • and i contra ♦•xt* for 
o^^yj jri. 16. — r and N, as rvyn^^tvriv for rvuut^fvrtp, xxxiv. 30.— T and 
X, aa 9p*xjt»rm for t^myft»r», xxzvli. 6.— A and A as Kia./mv««*«« for Xil. 
««*«**«r, zv. 19. ; and i eontra A*tmn for AtKm/t, xxxvi. 2.— A and N, as N«. 
if for >*»5f**, x. 9 — A and T. as Atht for At«^, x. 10., *c.— Z and z. aa 

Xara^ for Xm^mt, zxii 22. : and /fnuft}^%vrt9 for /HMxapirtwriv, XXX. 13. — 

uend Xj Ox»<ax for Ox«<«5, zxvi. 96.— o and T, mwtrpmtnrt for Mflrar^s. 
9^*, xvL 9. — XaodX, asKaXM forX«A.«x, x. 11. ; and evx for«v«, xiii.9. — 
(I and •, aa •o»inpnrm» for vtnfnf^rmt, xxxix. 9. Sometimea consofuiiils 
are odUni to the end ofthe worda apparently for the sake of euphony ; as 

X-***. for Xmim, xiv. !§.— y*rii«m«» for yvtrnm; xi. 13.— EvIXht for Sw1a.», 

L 7.— M ia generally retained in the different flexions ofthe verb A.a^C«»«, 
ia the fotore X4^4^d/»«<, x«^4«o»ti»i, xiv. 23, 91, Ac. and In the aorist, Kn/tO- 
hr; zriU. 4. And also in the word rvf^wmfrnKnttptnt, xix. 17. Thia also 
10 eoaunao in the Codes Vatita m ue . flomecimes t^douUeeeneontuU is ex* 
prrseed by a eingie one, and «»ee veroa: for instance. iri*i|K«vT« for ivMrif 
»»»T«, ▼. i, and £4i'»««f for Xivsa^, x. 10. : il'iX** for ij/«xxi«, xxiv. 47, Ac. 
The Voww,8 are often Interchanged ; for inafanre, A and S, aa r$9-rt»— 
««^s for TirrafaMrrM, vii.4., •'•m for*»«rii,xxi. 14. — A and H,as •»•«£!» 
for wi^giv, vitt. 6., futx»*(n for ^«xii«^«, xxvil 40.— K and H, as t^tM» for 
f^^v^m^ xzv. 29., i|*virri»r^ for •vwrv««r54, xxviil. 12.— H and I, as Kint* 
for t»r*»«, X. 4., txirni for (X***, xlix. 11.— ■ and T, as «'%xi» for »^x<»»i vi. 
17.— r««^M for F««f»«, zxi. 91.— o and T, as *»*f»*« for J»«^*f ■, vi. 17.— o 
and C, as P««C«^ for PfvU^, x. 11.— The Vowele are often interchanged 
widi the Diphlhonge; for instance. At and 1, as «>rixivrir««« for avixtw 

r*0^*y xix. 2., «»•*•>'««( for mvt¥ty*ty xxil. 2., irutttcv for s-iliav, XXXV. 27., 

«aT«^iTs« for ««»TiigiTi, xliL 38.— EI and A, as ynf*» forrif", xv. 16.— El 
sad Ef as i«v«xiv for*r(siv, xvili.6.— El and H, aai««i*p and 4«i>», xviii. 19.— 
*i aad I, as>r«»ifii««i for )r«fi«f^»t«, xviil. 8., yvr-iK** for yw»m««iii, x^t 
11^ •«Ii« for •vIkc, xxxi.41..Mi««» for xf'«», xv.9, Ac.— oi and H, aa xaCti^ 
for xaCdc, xxxL 60.— OT and H, as irxuMc for vxnp^v;, xxvil. 27. ; and, laatly, 

or and a, as K«ra^«v/ii*«v( for sara^ »^iir«v(, xH. 13.> 

The manuacripts ofthe New Testament abound with similar faistancea of 



I we meet vrtth A/upmtmft for A/tt*mSm$, in Matt i. 4. : Ast*^ for 
Axi'^, in Matt L M. ; !•■ r^v ^^Sr.r for t^» r** ^«»4rw», in Matt xl. 2. ; 
Har^uw for Umr^mr in Luke ilL 91. ; /fpm'^n for/H»»«»^4, in Luke xiv. M. ; 
r«r«r for Tvirav, in John XX 26. ; s«i^» for k«p<», tai Rom. xii. II. ; Amvtt for 
A«3*t, hi Matt LI., and in many other nasssges. The reader will find nu- 
w s niua other examplea in the elder Hichaells's Dissertation on various 
readhiga.« Permutations of this kind are very frequent fai ancient manu- 
•eripca^ and also in inscriptions on coins, medals, stones, pillars, and other 
"wmiienf of antkinlty. 

> Brcvis KxpoaMo Critioes Veteris Foederis, pp. 87— loa 

* Dr. ▲. Claffce, on Judg. viii. 16. 

* Dr. Holmee'sEdldon tothe Bepco^nt, vol I Yrmt cap. iL f L 

* D CIvlsliaiil Beoedied Miebaells tractatio Critka de Variis LecUoni- 
-wslfovlTa0smeBd.pp.S-IO. Hate MsgdaburgiciB, 1749, 4t* 



(3.) In Uke manner the tranecribere might have miotaken 
the line on which the copy b^ore them woo written, for part of 
m letter / or they might hone miotaken the lower otroke of a 
letter for the tine / or they might have miotaken the true oenoe 
ofthe original, and thtio have altered the reading / at the oame 
time they were unwilling to correct ouch wuotakeo ae they de^ 
tected, leot their pageo ohould appear blotted or defaced, ama 
thut they eacrijiced the correctneoo of their copy to the beauty 
ofite appearance. Thio io particularly obeervable in Hebrew 
manuecripto. 

(4.) «4 peroon having written one or more words from a 
wrong place, and not oboerving it, or not choooing to eraee it^ 
might return to the right line, and thuo produce an impropei 
inoertion of a word or a elauoe. 

Of thia we have a atrikinf instance In John vil. 96.— X># the rtdere knew 
omsBo (ax^^mc), that thie w the vnT Christ (mx^^mc i Xftnt, rauLr the 
Ckriety 1 The second »Kn^( is wanting in the Codicea Vatlcanus, Canta 
brigiensis (or Codex BesaX Cyprins, Siephani «, or Reiius 62, Naoianu& 
and logolstadiensia, in numbera 1, 13, 28, 40, 63, 69, lie, US, and 191, of 
Giiesbach's notation, and nine other manuscripts of less note, which are not 
specified by him ; it is also wanthig in the manuacripU noted by MaUbci 
with the letters a, 1, a. and 10; in afi the editions of the Arable version, to 
Wheeloc's edition ofthe Persian version, in the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavo- 
nic, and VuLeate versions ; and in all the copieaof the Old Italic veralon, ex- 
cept that of Brcec ia. Origen, Spiphanlus, Cyril, Isidore of Pelusiiun, Chry 
sostom, and Noonus, among the ancient fotbera ; and Grotiua, Mill, Bengel, 
Bishop Pearce, and Oriesbach. amonc the modem writers, are all unani- 
mous m rejecting the word «x«>«(. Tve sentence In 1 Cor. x. 98. Ttv yef 
Kupfw n yn «•< TO trKnfmftm AVTiic, 7%8 eoTth ie the Lord'e and the/ulneee 
thereof, is wanting in the Codicea Alexandrinus, Vaticanui^ CantaDrigien- 
ns, Basileensi^Boreeli, Harleianus No. 6664, and Seidelii, and in Noa. 10^ 
17, 28, 46, 71*, 73, and 80, of Griesbach's notation ; It is alao wanting in the 
Syj'iac veralon, in Erpenlus's edition ofthe Arabic veralon, in the Coptic, 
Sahidic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Vulgate, and Old Italic v^rstons, and in the 

Jinntatinns of tne fathers. Johannes Damascenus, Ambroslaater, Augustine, 
sidore of Pelusiuui, ana Bede. Griesbach has left it out ofthe text, as s 
clause that ought most undoubtedly to be erased. There is. In foct, scsrcely 
any authority to support it ; and the clauae is superfluous ; in all probability 
it was inserted from the twenty-sixth verse, which is word for word the 



(6.) When a tranocriber had made an omiooion, and qfter' 
wardo oboerved it, he then oubtfoined what he had omitted, and 
thuo produced a tranopooition,* 

Thus, Matt V. 4. is oulbfoinod to 6. in the Codex Beaas, In the Vulgate ver- 
sion, and in the quolatfon of Jerome. Luke xxUL 17. ia omitted ht the Co- 
dicea Alexandrinus, Vatlcanua Cypriua, and Stephani n, in the Coptic and 
Sahidic versiona, and in the Codex VerceUenais of the Old Italic version ; 
and it is subjoined to the nineteenth verse in the Codex Beza. 

In like manner, Rom. L 29. ia very different in difl^rent copies. 

In the Textus Receptus or common editions, we read, •««>«•. «-e^»<iji, 
womftm, wKtiftitmj %m»tm, — unrighteouonooe, fomication, loiekeaneee, eo 
vetoueneee, maiieuMeneee. 

In the Codex Alexandrinua aiui Ethiopic versioa, we read, •l*»i», '^M^** 
««»«•, vxi«ti(<», — Miir^A/eoiiSfies^ w i e kedne e e, malieioueneoe, coveioue 

In the Codex ClaromontanQS, we read, «*««»•, «««i«, »^f >•«•, wKttnitm,^ 
unrighteouoneoe, maUeiouenooo, eovotoueneeo. 

In the Vulgate veralon, we read, iniquiteUe, maUtik,fomieatiene, itvan 
tiA, nequitiS, whence it is evident that the authors of that translation read 
•l«Kia, vavi)^**. wpwtm, wkfftt^im, »•««•. And 

The order of the words in the Syriac veralon shows that Ita authors read. 
•tt*tm,w9fvnm,wfnftm, sMxts, irxiovigia, — unrighteouonooe, /omicatioti, 
wiekedneee, malidoueneee, covetoueneee. 

(6.) Another caute of variotio lectiono in Hebrew manu* 
ocripto referable to thio head, io the addition of lettere to the 
laot word in the lineo in order to preeerve their oymmetty ; 
and in Greek manuecripto omiooiono are frequently occaoioned 
by what ia called o/uutoTtkoncf (homoeoteleuton), er when a word 
after a ehort interval occurt a oecond time in apaooage. Here, 
the tranocriber having written the word at the beginning of the 
paooage, on looking at the book again from which he copiee, 
hio eye catcheo the oame word at the end of the paooage, and 
continuing to write what iwunediately foUowo, he of couroe 
omito intermediate wordo. 

This Ikct will account for the oeiissfon ofthe concluding sentence of Matt. 
V. 19., and the whole of verae 8a. tothe Codex Bexa, and also 1 John II. 23. 
AgshL in Mstt xxvilL 9. the words •jr»yr««x«. toi« ^•5^t«i« .vtov (/o teU 
hie dteciplee}, are omitted from the same cause, to the Codices Vaticanus 
and Bean, to the MSB. by Grieabach numbered 10, 33. 49, 69, 60, 60, 119, 142', 
22S, 297, the BvangeUsteria nombered 1, 13, 18^ 17, X2; to the aecond ofthe 
Barfoerini MSB., and in thooe noted d and q. by Matthasi ; as well as in the 
Syriac, Arabic (as printed to the London PolyglottX Persic, Coptic, Anne- 
niisn, Vulgate Latin, Saxon, and Old Italic Ver^oos (except the inanuscr;,/. 
of BresciaX end bv the fathers Origen, Chryaostom, Jerome, ami Aiixim 
tine. And Mark ix. 26. is omitted to the Codices Vaticanus 1209, S*f uhan' 
D, Vaticanus 364, and the M8S. by Griesbach numbered 2, 27, «, 64, 1*21. 
187, to Matthni's 17, in the Coptic Version, the Codex SanreruianenBiv 'J 
ofthe Italic Version, to the printed editions of Aldus and Frobenlus,and bv 
TheophylacL 

(7.) Ae all the moot ancient manuecripto were written m 
capital lettere, and without any epaceo between wordo^ or even 
oentencee, oyllableo are frequently omitted or repeated. So, 
eareleoo or ignorant tranoeribero have very often miotaken the 
noteo of abbreviation, which are of fre^tent oeeurrmiee iti 

I Dr. Gerard's InstHutea of BibQcal Criticiaai. p. 23a 
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ancient tnanutcriptt, A Jem $peeimen$ of $uch ahbreviationt 
are given in the preceding part ofthi9 vlume. 

From this source probablj orif(fnatod the reading in i Pet. ii. 3. of Xf<r*« 
(CSI^O instead of Xfiifo« (iraeieua)^ which occurs in the M8S. bT Grie9> 
bach numbered 40, 68. and others of less note, in MaUhai's g, m some 
printed editions, and also in the verse as cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
vregory Nazianzen, and Procopius, and by Theophylactin his commentary 
on uia text. The reading in the manuscnpt whence the transcriber made 
his COOT most have been X2: , which, not being understood by him, he 
altered Into Xf*ru. 

(B.) LoMtly, the ignorance or negligence of tramcribert hat 
been a moot fruitful tource ofvariout readingiy by their having 
wuotaken marginal noteo or tchoUafor a part of the text. It 
MHU not unueual in ancient manuocripU to -write in the margin 
an explanation of difficult pattagetf or a word tynonymotu to 
that in the text, but more utual and more easily underttood, or 
with the intent of tupplying a teeming deficiency s any or all 
of which might, in the copieo taken from the mantucript in 
which theoe notei were written, be easily obtruded •» the text 
itself 

Thus, to Uatt vi. 33. some copies, as well as the fathers Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Origen, and Eusebius, add the following clause, as having been 
ottered by Jesus Christ: — Aitmti t» /*!>'«>.■, x«« m ^ipxa w/«»» wfirrtbt. 
r«T«t* ft«i •«TiiT« TB i«-evfaiv<» x»< T« nnyit» wfOTTt^tirtTmt vft** : — Seek 
ve great things^ and little things ehail be added unto you; and eeek ye 
Aeavenly things, and earthly things shall be added unto you. But this 
addition is manifestly a gloss- 
So, in fifark vii. 35., after he spake jriain^ the following sentence is added 
in BIS. 90 of Griesbach's notation :— jUi ixsxm iuxo^mv tov eiev,— ami he 
spake^ praising Ood That the man did this, we may readily conclude ; 
but this sentence was not added by the evangelist. It was evidently a gloss. 

Agahi, in Luke vii. 16., after the sentence uod hath visited his people, the 
words u( •v«^o»,/or good^ are added in the manuscripts by Gnesbach 
noted M. 13, 50, 69, 71, 106, 114, and eight others, in Matth«i's x, in the Syriac 
(as printed in the London Polyglott),Tn the Armenian, and in all the Arabic 
versions, and In the Codices Veronensis, Vercellensis, Corbeiensis, Colber- 
tinus40Dl, San-germanensis 1, and Forojuliensis, of the Old Italic vernon. 
But it is manifestly a gloss, and is rejected as such by Dr. BfiU and Ories- 
bach. 
• It is worthy of remark, that the differences caused by these or omilar 
additions do in no respect whatever affect any point of faith or morality. 
Several eminent critics, for instance, are of opinion that the controverted 
slause in 1 John v. 7, 8. crept into the text in this manner : because it is not 
found In any ancient manuscripts, nor in the writings of the fathers who 
disputed against the Arians. The evidence for the passage in question is 
flilly considered in Vol. II. Part VI. pp. 366—376. But, for the sake of argu- 
ment, let us suppose it to be an omission in the manuscripts whore it is, 
wanting, or an audition to those where it occurs; it cannot in any way be^ 
prejudteial to the Christian faith ; because, whatever sense we may put 
upon that passage, the same truth being must clearly and indisputably tauiht 
in other places or the New Testament, there is no more occasion for adding 
it, than there is inconvenience in omiuing it. 

d. Errors or iMPERrECTioNS in the manuscript from which 
a iranteriber copied, are a further source of various readings. 

Besides the mistakes arising from the strokes of certain letters 
being fieided ar erased, others of a contrary nature may arise from 
the transparency of the paper or vellum, whence the stroke of a 
letter on one side of the leaf may seem to be a part of the letter 
on the other side of the leaf, and in this manner O may be taken 
fore. 

According to Wetstein, this very accident happened to fifilL In examining 
the celebrated passage (lUm. Ui. 16.) in the Codex Alexandrinus. Mill had 
asserted in regard to the OC in this manuscript, that some remaina of a 
stroke were still visible in the middle of the omicron, and concluded there- 
fore that the word was properly ec. But Wetstein, who examined this 
manuscript more accurately, could discover no trace of any stroke in the 
omicron, but took notice of a circumstance which he supposes led Mill into 
error. On the other side of the leaf; directiv opposite to o, la the letter c, 
in the word eTCeseiA, the middle stroke of which is visible on the former 
side, and occupies the hollow of O. Wetstein, having made the discovery, 
called several persons to witness, who confirmed the truth of It But this 
hypothesis of Wetstein's has been questioned bv Dr. Woide,^ and has been 
most clearly disproved by Dr. Berrfman.* In order to discover the genuine 
reading of a manuscript where the letters are faded, Bfichaelis recommends 
the critic to have recourse to such as are related to it, either in time, place, 
or character, and if possible to those which were immediately copied from 
it while the letters were still legible. Veithusen and Griesbach are unani- 
mous in regard to the propriety of this rule, but in their application of it to 
ITim. iii. 16. they have drawn directiy opposite conclusions. Those who 
endeavour to supply what time haa destroyed, and venture to write anew 
the remnant, or seeming remnant, of a &ded stroke, are guilty of an act 
that deserves the highest censure: the Codex Alexandrinus, Codex 
Ephrem, and Codex Claromontaaiis, have all suffered in this manner, but the 
authors of these amendments have deprived their successors of the means 
3f Judging for themselves, and have aefeated the end which they Uitended 
to answer. 

Again, tiie omisdon of a pasHge in an ancient manuscript, which the 
writer added afterwards in the margin, might lead a copyist into error, 
unless it was particulariy marked fai what part of the text the passage ought 
to be inserted. Manv manuscripts aro still extant, in which omisnons aro 
In this manner suppUed, especially in those preserved at Moscow, which 
Matthel has extracted and accurately described in his critical edition of 
the New Testament 

3. Ji third source of various readings is Critical Conjec- 
ture, or an vniended tmprovemeni of the original text. 

** In leading the works of an author of known literary reputa- 
lioB we ascrihB grammatical or orthographical errors, if any are 

» Novum Teatamentum Grscnm, e Codice MS. Alexandrino ; Pnslat 
IV.p.xzxL 
• CiWcaimneitatlao opoa ITIm. ttLlCpp. lS8-16a 



to be found, rather to a mistake of the printer than to a wiot of 
knowledge in the writer. In the same manner the trmacriber of 
a manuacript attribates the ftnlts of his original to tiie error of a 
former copyist, and alters them as he supposes they were writtoi 
by the author. But if he carries his cntical conjectures too !«, 
he &lls himself into the error which he intended to avoid.** This 
may be done in various ways. 

(1.) Thus the transcriber may take an expression to ^r 
faulty which in reality is not so g or he may mistake the teme 
of the author, and suppose that he has discovered a grammati- 
cal error, when, in fact, he himself construes falsely :— «r tke 
grammatical error intended to be corrected actually proctedea 
from the author himself J 

(2.) Further, some critical copyists have not only csmctea 
ungrammatical or inaccurate expressions, but have even m- 
verted inelegant into elegant phrases ; and they have Hkesm 
omitted words that appeared to them superfluous, ir the difeh 
ence of which they did not understand. 

Thus, in Blark vii 37. t«v( •k.«a.«v(, the dumb, is omitted as superHoDu 
in Oriesbach'sMS. 28. (Colbertinus 4706. or Colbertinus2. of Dr. Mill's i» 
tation.) So, in Mark x. 19. Mi| airef-ii^iio^c, d^raud aot, Is omitted in ibt 
Codices Vaticanus aod Cyprlua, and in eighteen other msnnscripts, aureC 
aa in the Armenian version, and also in Theopbylact It seemi ucloded a 
ftn iixii«}/i(c, do not steals and doea not occur in the other Ootpeb. Once 
more, xiyorro<, saying, (Bfatt. i. 22.). is omitted, because the transcriber 
deemed It an unnecessary addition after the words, that whickwutjuin 
qfthe Lord by the prophet. 

(3.) JBut of all the sources of various lections vhich are 
referable to this head, the most ample, according to MchaeUt, 
and the most productive of spurious passages in the ^ew TVt* 
tament, is the practice of altering parallel passages 10 01 tf 
render more perfect their conformity to each other. The G•^ 
pels in particular have suffered in this way ; and Saint Pauti 
Epistles have very frequently been interpolated, in order t* 
make his quotations from the Old T'estament harmsnize with 
the Septuagint version, where they differed from the exact 
words oft/us latter. 

Two or three instancea of alterations from parallel passages will confiro 
this remark. . 

io lord even of the smbatk-dan, 



x««, even, is omitted in eightyseven manuscripts and in several pristed 
editions, as well as in the Synac, Arabic, the Persic In Bp. Walton's Mv 
glott, the Coptic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Italic versions, and also in tfae 



jjustiy i^ , 

tion. In Matt. xii. 36. th; »mpSm(, (if the heart, is wanting in one bondrfd 
and seven manuscrlMs as well as in several printed editions, and in tlie Ara- 
bic, Persic, Sclavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Old Italic, aiid Vulgate venion; it \* 
also wanting in the passage as cited by Origen, the suthor of the Disiofve 
against the Marcionites, Greffory Naziansen, Gregory of Nyssa, ChrtMs^ 
tom, Tlieophylact, Cyprian, Lucifen Hilarv, and Ambrosiaster. Ithasbmi 
inserted from the parallel place in Luke vl. 45. 

The clause in Matt, xxvii. 36. iv» wKnfm^n t« fn^tv (Mof it might btjvl 
fUled which was spoken\ Ac. to the end of that verse, is omined in oee 
hundred and sixty-one manuscripts in the Syriac MSS. and also in wot 
Syriac editions, in the Arabic version both MSS. and also as piioted ia Bp. 
Walton*s Polyglott, In the Persic version of the Polyilott, in aU tiie mura- 
scripts, and in most printed editions of the Coptic, l&hidic Etbiopic, sad 
Sclavonic versions, in most MSB. and editions of the Vulgate I^tin versioB, 
in several MSS. of the old Italic version ; and likewise in tue v^rse is cited 
by Chrysostom, Titus of Bostra, Eutbymius Theophylact, Origen, tbt old 
I<atin translator of Irenaeus, Augustine, ana Juvencus. This clause bat 
been interpolated from John xix. 24. Griesbach justiy omits it as decidedly 
spurious. 

Numerous similar interpolations have been made in the Actsof tbeApos- 
ties, by these supposed amendments; and where the same story is nrnd 



cient to compare the narrative of Saint Paul'a conversion, as related by 
Saint Luke (Acts ix.), with the apostle'a own account of it in Acts xxii. aid 
xxvi. ; and also the two narratives of the converston of Cornelius, described 
in Acts X. and xi. 

(4.) Lastly, some critics have altered the text of the Xcs 
Testament in conformity to the Vulgate version ; but varisvt 
readings, which are evidently derived from this source, an 
utterly undeserving of attention. 

• With regard to theae corrections of grammatical errors, Micbaelishtf 
laid down the four following rules ; vis. t 

" 1. In those paasages where we find only an apparent grammatical erroc 
the seemingly erroneous reading may be generally consklered as theten» 
ine. and the other readings as correcttens, and therefore spurious. . 

"2. Real gramnuUical errors, in the works of a correct and daspw 
writer, are justiy ascribed to a mistake of the copyist, and the same seso 
ments may be entertained of an author of less eminence, when among sew- 
ral copies one or two only have the false reading. 

"a But when expressions that deviate from the strictness of grsmiBa^ 
are found in the writings of an author who had not the advantage of a I<*'^ 
education, and was totally regardless of the accuracy of his s^le, not m 
single but repeated instancea, and retained in a very great n^wberoi 
manuscripts, they must be auributed, not to the transcriber, but the anuior. 

"4. When one grammatical error In particular is fr^uenUy foundlacsj 
and the same wrtai«, as the improper use of the nominative n the boosM 
Berelation, no doubt can be made that it proeesded from tfaa author sv 
selC-IBchaells vol i. p. 308. 
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4. Wilful CoBavpnom, in ankr to terve ihepurpo$ea rfa 
ferfy, wh^tktr orthodox or heterodox^ art another oourct ofvari- 
mireadingt, 

Anoof the aadent herefics no one has been more aeverely chaffed with 
~ ~ the sacred text, in order to support his tenets, nor has any one 



■ore jnsdr deserred the censure, which has been bestowed npon such un< 
wsmbtabie conduct, than Marcion. Yet Michaelis has shown that all his 



I from the text hi common nse are not wilful corruptions, but that 
many of them are really various rea<fing« ; and he has exculpated the Arlans 
from the aame chaif e. It Is, however, well known that Marcion caused the 
trst two chapters of Saint Lulce's Gospel to disappear from his copy, as also 
Lake br. 37, 38,39. In Luke viii. 19. he also expunged the words n Mn^tf ««* 
■• •iiKp^i MVTffv, Mt mother and brethren. In Mark xr. 28. instead of ^i t« 
MF«.««i» <x«}^«rdv, he toae numbered with the tranerreeeore, the Luiychians 
rsad »««f^, dead; in order to support their hypothesis, that Christ's body 
was an airial form and not human. 

On the other hand, it is a &ct that some cormptioni hare been 
designedly made by thoee who are termed orthodox, and have 
abeeqneiitly been profened when to made, in order to &Tour 
nne received opinion, or to preclude an objection againat it As 
thitia a source of various readings (we believe) but Uttle known, 
tnd less co n s i d er ed, we shall adduce two or three examples from 
P&ff*8 diflsertation on various readings, who has considered the 
nfaject at length. 

(V) Xark ziu. 32. Ovit • •«4(. These words are omitted In some manu- 
Riifti, ancl rejected by some of the fathers, because they thought it 
fctt»ndtbe Arimns. Ambrose, who flourished in the foui th century, states 
tbst BMj manascripis In bia time omitted them. 

C2.) LBk« L 36. After ynmfuw^ the words ix rtw have been added In 
sereol manuacripts in the Syriac, Persic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other 
tnsritfioaBj as well as in numerous quotations of the ftthera. In opposition 
iBlheEiaychians, who denied the two natures of Asus Christ 

d) Lake zziL 43. The whole verse is omitted in the Alexandrian and 
MBe other manuscripts, because some orthodox Christians imagined that 
' dttmeuioo of aa angel's strenctheninc our Saviour, during his agony in 
dM garden, detracted from his Deity. 

(1) 1 Cor. XT. 6. Baint Paul asserts that Christ appeared after his resur- 
rectkm to the tmetve^ ti«c r«}ix«, though at that time two of the number 
were waotkifc Thomas being absent, and Judas Iscariot being dead. Some 
Butnseripts therefore read •»< la*, eleven^ lest the sacred historian should 
be charged with ftlaebood, though every attentive reader of the New Testa- 
ioeot knows that ihe apostle, in writhig this, used the figure called ejfnec- 
doe&e, In which a part is put for the whole. 

(S.) MatL i^ 18. lif *r n rvin^^nr •vT«v« (6^er« they came together), and 
25. mmrnf t»v wfr9T»x»v (her Jlrot bom), are in some copies designedly 
iMuttied, leat aoj should doubt the perpetual virginity of Blary the mother 
efChxte. 

$2. aOCBCES WHENCE THE TRITB READINGS ARE TO BE 
DETERMINED. 

I. Mamuecripte^ — II. The meet ancient and the beet ediHone^-^ 
UL Ancient tyereioTie, — IV. The -writingt of Joeephue (for 
the Old Teetament), — V. Parallel paeeagee.—^Vl. Queta- 
tieae from, the Old and AVar Teetamente in the toerke of the 
fathere. — VII. Critical conjecture. 

The causes of Tarious readings being thus ascertained, the 
next step is to consider the Sources whence the true read- 
ing is to bk DETERMINED. 

The legitimate sources of emendation are, 1. Manuscripis 
2. Tte most ancient and best Editions ; 3. Ancient versions 
(and, for the Old Testament in oarticular, the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch, together witn the Masora, and the Tal- 
mod) ; 4. The Writings of Josephus (for the Old Testa- 
Dient) ; 5. Parallel Passaffes ; 6. Quotations from the Old 
and New Testaments in the works of ihe Fathers ; 7. Frag- 
ments of Heretical Writings ; and, 8. Critical Conjecture. 
Bot these various sources are all to be used with great judg- 
ment and caution, as bein^ fallible criteria ; nor is the eom- 
oBon reading ever to be rejected but upon the most rational 
grounds- 

L MANUscRXPT8.^Havinjg already given some observa- 
tioos on ^e age of manuscnpts, together with an account of 
some of the most ancient,' it will only be necessary that we 
should in this place offer a few hints concerning their relative 
valne, and the application of them to the determination of 
various readings. 

I. In general then^ -we may affirm that the preeent copiee of 
the Scriptiiree of the Old arid J^evt Teetament, under the 
fuardianehip of the JewieK Samaritan, Mid Christian churchee, 
agreeing' in every thing eetential, are of the eame authenticity 
and authority -with the original autographe ; notvithetanding 
the erroro that have crept into them, from -whatever cauee, 

S. The number of manuocripto, however, i» not to much to be 
c^neidered, at their quality, anHquity, and agreement with the 
sMtf ancient interpretert ; for the true reading may be pre- 
oerved in a tingle manuecript. 

3. Thooe manuocripto are to be accounted the boot, which are 
mtoot conoonant -with thooe ueed by the ancient interpreter* / 

> Bee an aecoont of the principal Hebrew and Greek BIBS, in pp. 218 
-MQLofOiis ' 



andj with regard to the Old Teotamontf in particular, M. de 
Boooi otatee, that those manuocripto are m every caoe preferable 
which have not been tampered with by the Masoreteh, and 
which have the Chaldee paraphrase interjected, in alternate 
verses, 

4. Jlthsugh, other things being equal, the more ancient',^ 
and accurately written manuscripts are to be preferred, yet a 
recent and incorrect copy may often have the better reading, 
because it may have been transcribed fi'om an excellent ana 
ancient copy. 

5. An accurate mamtoeript io pr o fermk U to •«« that is negB* 
gently written* 

Various readingii Chereibre, partiealarlT fai the Hebrew Bcripturea, 
which are foond in manaacripta tranacribeo by a learned person, or for a 
learned person, from some celebrated or corrected copy, are to be pre* 
ferred to those written for prirate ose ; and the readings fonnd in ancient 
and unpointed manuscripts, written for the nse of the synsgogue, are bet- 
ter (iian those found in Hasoretfc exemplars. 

6. The first erased reading of a manuscript is not ahtsays an 
error of the copyist, nor is the second substituted one always 
the better reading. Both are to be tried by tfte touchstone of 
the ancient versions, and in the Pentateuch by the Samaritan 
text also, 

7. Other things being equal, Michaelis states, that a Lection 
arium is not of equal value with a manuscript of the same an 
tiquity that containo the books of the J^ew Testament complete, 
because in the former the text was frequently' altered, accord' 
ing to the, readings which were most approved at the time when 
it was written ; though Lectionaria sometimes have readings 
of great importance,* 

8. In reckoning up the number of manuscripts for or against 
any particular reading, it will be necessary. 

First, To disHnruish properly between one manuscript and 
another, that the mke MS. be not counted twice over, and 
consequently ohi pass for two. 

This (it is now ascertsined) was the case with the Codex Bezc, which has 
been proved to be the same which was the second of Stephens's MaSL 
marked d, and not two distinct manuscripts. Wherever, therefore, a num- 
ber of roanascripts bears evident marfcs of having been transcribed in 
succession, that is, each of them bebig first a copy taken from another, 
and then an original having a copy taken fh>m it, or where all are taken 
from onp common original, they are not to be conaklered as furnishing so 
many diflTerent instances of various reading, but riiould be estimated only 
as one, whose authority resohres itself hito that of the first manuscript. 
Inattention to this circumstance hss contributed to increase the number 
of various readings beyond what they really are. But though two manu- 
scripts, one of which is copied from the other, can be admitted only as a 
single evidence, yet, if a word is &ded in the more ancient one, it may 
be supplied from that which Is more modem. Bfanoscripts which, though 
not immediately copied firom each other, exhibit a great uniformity m 
their readings, seem to be the produce of the same country, and to have. 
88 it were, the usual readings of that country. A set of manuscripts of 
this kind is to be considered as the same edition, in which it is of no im- 
portance to the authenticity of a readUig whether five hundred or five thou> 
sand copies be taken. Numbers slone, therefore, decide nothing in the 
present instsnce. 

SicoiTDLT, We must carefully observe what part of the 
Scriptures the several manuscripts actually contain, and in 
what respects they are defective. 

There are fow BIBS, extant, which contain either the Old or the New 
Testament entire, and have been transmitted to us without loss and damage. 
Of the MS9. of the Old Testament, which have been described in pp. 218, 
219. stfpro, not one is comj^te ; end with regard to the New Testament, we 
have already seen that the Codices Alexandrinus, Vstlcsnus, and Leices* 
trensis, are mutilated. Other MSS. contain the Gospels, or the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles: others, the Acts andPauUne epistles, or the Catholio 
Epistles, or both: others have the Epistles by themselves; and there are 
several manuscripts which contain the whole of the New Testament except 
the Apocalypse ; to which are to be added the Lectionaries, or select por- 
tions of the New Testament, which were read as lessons, or Epistles and 
Gospels in the service of the church. Now it is absolutely necessary that 
we observe the state and condition of USA., in order that we may avoid 
false conclusions and inferences from the non-production of a manuscript 
for a various reading by any editor of the New Testament, who professedly 
gives an account of the various readinga of MSS.. as if it therefore did not 
vary, when in reslity the text itself was wanting therehi: snd also in order 
that we may not cite a MS. in ftivour of any reading, where in truth such 
MS. has lu) reading at all From inattention to this obvious rule, Amelotte* 
cited the first Codex of Stephens, the Complutensisn, Cardinal Ximenes's, 
Cisneros's, snd that of Alcala, as so many difiTerent manuscripts, when, in 
fact, there was but one and the same printed edition. 

Thirdly, We must also observe whether the MSS. have 
been entirely and exactly collated, 

Soiiioiimes, perhaps, only the more iK>tedand important texts have been 
consulted. This was the case with the Codex Claromontanus, as collated 
by Besa, and also with the MSB. of the ApostoUc EpIaUes ta the Archiepisco- 
pal Library at Lambeth, which have only been collated for the controverted 
clause in 1 John v. 7. Sometimes also it|happens that M8S. have come late 
hito the hands of editors of the New Testament, after the printing was 

• Introduction, vdl. ii. p. 161. 

• Ameloue, the bitter enemy of the leamed and pious Pon-Royallst% 
published a French translation of the New Testament m four volumes, 8vo., 
in the years 1666—1668. In his notes he boasted of having consulted sU the 
manuscripts In Europe, which he cJtertDardt eonfessedhe had not ottn • 
Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, vol. tt. pp. M— 97. 
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befim. >nd cooMqneoUy ovij part oithe Ttrious leetiont have bean eidkiblt' 
fld. This waa the caae both with Dr. BfUland with Orieabacri in their critical 
editiona. Again, it sometimes happens that a manuscript has been collated 
in the besinninc, but, (h>m some accident or other, the collation of it has not 
been completed. This was the case with the Codex Cjprius, of which we 
had no entire collation until Dr. Bcholx printed one at the end of his Dissef' 
tation on that manascript,> and also with the Codex Montfortianu& which 
waa collated in the Gospels and most parts of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
tn part of the Epistle to the Romans. Nor had we anv complete collation 
>f it, until the Rev. Dr. Barrett printed one at the end of his fac-simile of 
;he Codex Rescriptus of Matthew's Gospel, now preserved in the librarj 
of Trinity College, Dublin.* It ia therefore absoiutely necessary that we 
should inquire mto these particulars, that we may not be deceived our* 
■elves, or deceive others, by alleging an authority that has never been 
examined. 

tl. 7%e beat and most andent fruited Editions, an account 
of which is giyen in the Appendix to Volume II. are so far 
only to be admitted in evidence, as they are immediatdy taken 
from manuscripts. The various readings, however, which 
they contain, are not to be neglected, particularly those of the 
Hebrew Bibles printed in Rabbi Ben Chaim*s or Haiim*s 
Masoretical edition. In the New Testament, as the readings 
found in all the early printed editions rest on the authority of 
a few manuscripts which are not always the most ancient, 
the concunence of tiHl ^ese editions cannot confer great autho- 
ri^ on the readings adopted by them, in opposition to others 
wnich appear to be well supported. 

III. The ANCUNT Versions (of which an account has 
already been given), though not riree from error, nevertheless 
afford important assistance towards determining the true 
readings of passages, as they show what reacUngs their 
authors considered to be genuine : but it is necessary that we 
consult only correct texts of such versions. 

1. Ancient Vernont are a legitimate furce of emendation, 
unlett upon collation -we have reaoon to conclude that the trano- 
latoro of them were clearly mittaken. ^ 

One or two examples win iUastrate this remar? In James v. 12. many 
IfSSi, the Arabic of the London Polyglott, the Armenian and the Sclavonic 
versions, as also the Bfonk Antiochus, Oecoroenius, and Theophylact, read 
im ftn nf Gx^oxpirir v««-i|ti, Utt yefoU into hjfpocrioy. But the Codicea 
AJexandrtnus and Vatican us, and several other manuscripts, besides the 

Erinted editions, and the Syriac, Arabic (as edited hj Erpenius), Coptic, 
Ithlopic, Vulgate, and other versions, all read the clause as it appears in 
our authorized English version, which is unquestionably the true reading, 
viz. <v« ftn we xpirir trtTnT$^ U»t ye fall into condemnation. Af&in, in 
1 Pet. ▼. 13. we read, •vwxi^tTm* vf*»i n iv tiAJivKm¥t TvrmKixrn. Here some 
word is evidently to be supplied, in order to complete the sense. Dr. Mill 
conjectures that Peter's wile waa intended. But the word i*xKHrt» ehirch, 
is found in the margin of two manuscripta (4. and 33. of Griesbach's nota- 
tion), and In the Synac, Arabic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions. It ought 
therefore to be received into the text. It is very properly supplied in Italic 
oharactero by the learned and venerable translators of our authorized 
English version, who render the verse thus :— The church that io at Baby* 
Ion, elected together with you, saliiteth you. Once more, in 2 Pet ii. 2. the 
apostle, predictinff the false teachera who would corrupt the church by 
thehr destructive doctrines, says, that many ohall follow, «ut«v toic •jrwxi*. 
mtf, their destructionStthmliL rAetr/>ermcuma ways (as our translators have 
rendered il),their heretiea qfdeotruction or deotruettve ojn'mofM, mentioned 
in the preceding verse. This reading, however, is only found in the MSB. 
43. and 65. of Griesbach'a notation (both of the twelfth century), and in a 
few others of no note. But instead of it, we read, ««-ix>^*i«if, that ia, 
Uucivioutneo* or uncleanneso, in the Codices A. B. 6. (Alexandrinns, Vati* 
canus, and Ephremi); and in more than fifty other manuscripts, most of 
which are among the most ancient, correct, and authentic This is also the 
reading of both the Syriac, all the Arabic, the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
0clavonic, and Vulgate versions, and of the fitthers (Jhrysostoro, Theophi. 
lus, Oecnmenius, and Jerome. The word ««-iXyiiai$, latciviouoneoo, is. 
therefore, beyond all doubt, the true reading, and is very properly printed 
as such by Oriesbach ; and It points out the nature of the neresy intended 
by the apostle. It was a sort of antinomianism. The heretics alluded to 
pampered and indulged the lusts of the flesh ; and if the Nic<riaitans are 
meant, it ia very applicable to them, for they taught the community of 
wives, Ac. 

2. Ancient manutcripto, tupported by tome of the ancient 
veroiono and by the oenoe, render a reading certainly right, 
though it be not found in the more modem. 

In Isa. Iviii. 10. we read, If thou draw out thy tout to the hungry. This, 
Binhofi Lowth remarks, is a correct rendering of the present Hebrew text, 
but iPis an obscure phrase, and without example in any other place. In- 
stead, however, of l^fij (NOPesBex) thy ooul, eight manuscripts (three of 
which are ancient) read yorh (haaeMex.) thy bread; and so it is rendered 
in the Syriac version. The proper reading thereof is, draw out (or bring 
forth) thy bread. The Septuagint version expresses both words, tov «^to» 
IK rm ^vxm o-ov, thy bread from thy oouL* 



t ScholZj Curn Criticae in Historiam Textua Evangeliorum, pp. 80-^90. 
The collation of the Codex Cvprius, in this publication, is very incorrectly 
fiven, as Dr. Scholz, being aosent firora the press on his Biblico-Critical 
Travels, could not correct the proof-sheets. He has, however, given the 
Marions readinga of this manuscript with the utmost fidelity and accuracy 
practicable, in the first volume of his Critical Edition of the New Testament. 

a Barrett, Evangeliuio secunAm Matthnum ex Codice Rescripto in 
Bibliotheca CoUeaii BS. Trinitatis juxtaDublin. Appendix, pp. 5—36. 

t Gerard's Institutes, p. 271. Lowth's Isaiah, vol ti. p. 343. Another emi- 
nent commentator, however, defends the common reading and renderinir. 
He is of opinion, that the emendation above propoxed is a gloss, and should 
aot be adopted. " 7b draw out the toul In relieving the poor, is to di) it not 
-f constraint or necesaity,— but chcerftilly, and is both nervous and ele- 
tant. moooulpitiet, and his Aan<f givea"— <Dr. A. Clarke on Isa. Wiii. 10.) 



8. The concurrence of the ancient versions it ot^fficient to 
ettablioh a reading at certainly right, when the sense or paraUei 
place shows both the propriety of that reading, and the corrup- 
tion of what is found in the copies of the originaL 

Thus^ in Prov. xviii. 21. (22. of Engliah version) we read, Whoao fioddh 
a wife,findeth a good thing. This is not true in every instance : it cemra- 
dicta other maxims of the inspired writer, aa Dr. Kennicott has mown. wIm 
is sufticiently eloquent on this occasion. He therefore conjectored tbsi 
Solomon originally expressed himself thus ; he tbatjlndeth a ooao wife^ 
Jindeth a good thing, and obtaineth favour from the Ltmo. This rcaang 
derives a strong confirmation from the Act, that the epithet for food m uni- 
formly found in the Septua^t Greek, the Syriac, Arabic, and Valgate var- 
a*ons. It is likeviise found in two ancient manuscript ChaJdee paraphrases 
of the Book of Proverbs (one of vrtiich is atCambridf e» and the other kitbe 
King of Pruasia'a library at Berlin). All theae concurring f^atimeitifi, 
together with the neceaaary sense of the text itaeli; prore thai the Bahrsw 
originally read, and ought to be ao restored, He tkatfindeth a good w^e, 
Jktaeth a good thing,* 

4. The Samaritan Pentateuch, which is only a dl/emtf 
copy of the same original text, being mtore ancient thorn tk 
Babylonish captivity, and reUgiouoly preserved in the amdem 
Bebrew characters, is a legitimate eource of entendatism. 
Although it differs in many places from the preeent Hebrcm 
text, and these differences have been made oijectisns against 
its authority, because it has been taken for granted that it 
must be wrong wherever it is not conformable to the Hebrrm ; 
yet as this assumption proceeds on the erroneous supposition of 
the absolute integrity of the Miasoretic copies, it ought not to 
be regarded, 

Bauer has given # considerable number of rules for the appli* 
cation of the Samaritan Pentateuch to the deterainatioa of vari- 
ous readings, which he has illustrated by examples, for the whole 
of which we have not room. The following are mdi of his 
remarks as are of most general application :— 

(1.) Where the Samaritan text haa the larger aectiona repeatad firom the 
other chapters of the Pentateuch, It is hiterpolated, and toe Hebrew tea 
ia on no account to be corrected firom it. 

02.) Where the Samaritan text contains readings in sanfort of the pecoBar 
dogmas entertained by the Samaritans, there it ia to be consiclered as 
altered by the fraud of that sect 

(3.) Where the Samaritan text more strictly follows the rales of grsBiinar, 
avoiding enallagea of number and gender ; and on the other hand, whera 
the Hebrew text departs from those rules, not frequenUy expressinf the 
enallage both of number and gender ;— in auch cases the readiiig of the He- 
brew text is preferable to that of the SamariUn. 

(4.) Where the Samaritan text contains a clear reading, which reiDovca 
anv difficulty or obscurity, by the addition of a single word or fdirase, there 
it has evidently been corrected by the Samaritan doctors, and the reediof 
of the Hebrew copies is to be preferred. The application of thia and the 
preceding canon to most of the corrections, which Houbtgant conceivetJ 
might be drawn from the Samaritan Pentateuch, will ahow that those cor 
rcctions are of no value whatever. 

(5.) Where a readmg in the Samaritan text departs from that*of the He 
brew text, in the guttural lettera, the true reading Is to be found in the latter. 

(6.) A various reading in the Samaritan text, which appears to be derived 
firom the resemblance of the shape of the lettera, ia to be rejected. 

(7.) A reading in the Samaritan text which la entirely unsui^rted by the 
authority of the fifasoretic copies, and of the ancient versiona, ia not lo be 
regarded as the true one, and ia not preferable to the Maaoretic reading. 

p.) If the Samaritan text agreea with the Septuagint version (aa frequeotly 
Is the caseX their testimony is to be considered but aa one, firom the Terv 
close afiSnity subsisting between them. 

(9.) A various reading of the Samaritan Pentateuch is of the gri 
value when It Is confirmed by the ancient reraions of Aquila and nji^^ 
chus, by the Syriac version, tne Chaldee paraphrase and the beet and most 
ancient Hebrew MSS. Thus, in Gen. xxli. 13. instead oi; behold bbhskv faia 
VW (ACReBX the Samaritan reads ifm Caoeoo), one, and whh thia reedii^ 
agree the Septuagint and Syriae versions, the Targum or Chaldee pars 
p^iraae of Onkeloa, and twenty-nine of the manuacripts cidlated by Dr 
Kennicott, together with thirteen of thoae collated by De Rossi. The pro- 
per rendering, therefore, of this verse is, And Abraham lifted up Am eyei 
and looked; and behold a ram caught in a thicket by his homo. 

The two following canons are aelected firom Dr. OeranPs Inscitutca ^ 
Biblical CriUciam (pp. 270, 271.), with a few corrections :~ 

(10.) Readings in the PenUteuch supported by the Samaritan copy, a 1^ 
Hebrew MSS., the ancient versions, parallel places, and the aenae, are cer- 
tainly right, though they are not found hi the generality of Hebrew oiaan- 
scripts nor in editions. 

Thus in Gen. 1. 26. after ye thall carry up my bones from hence, the parall^ 
text in Exod. xiii. 19., twelve manuscripts, tne Samaritan text, the SepCna 

Sat, Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate versfons, aU add wUh you. The worcte, 
erefore, are part of the text, and are very properly incorporated in it by 
Dr. Boothroyd in hia new translation of the Scripturea. 

In Lev. Ix. 21. the common reading Is, as Atooes commanded : but in thirty 
manuscripts, the Samaritan text, the Septuagint and Arabic versksM, aD«1 
the Targum of Onkeloa, we read, as Jehovah commanded Mooes; wfoieh 

naeationably is the true reading, and ia supported not only by theea 
orities, but also by the whole chapter itself 

(11.) Readinxs in the Pentateuch, supported by the Samaritan text, mcietf 
veraiona, parallel placea, and the sense, are certainly right, though they are 
not found in any (or in only one) Hebrew manuaciipt now extant. 

Thua in Gen. U. 21. we read, and they shaU be one flesh: but it in they 
TWO in the Samaritan text, and in the Septuagint, Syrisic, Old Italic, Vulgate 
and Arabic versions, compared with Matt. xix. 5. Mark x. 8. 1 Cor. tI. 16 
Eph. V. 31.. Philo Judeua, TertulUan, Epiphanius, Jerome, and Auguatiae 
In Exod. vi. 20. after she bare him Aaron and Moses, ' and Miriam tb^r 
-sister," is added in the Samaritan text, the Septuagint, and Syriac ▼eraktns, 

« Konnicolt'8 Second Disaeruuion on the HebrewText, pp. 1S»— 192. Ih* 
Gi rar<} hflM civen four additional instances of the above rule. lastitnte* 
pp. 'JT^i. 273. 
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■ad in one nnnoKripL There is no doabt but that it forms parts of the 
acred texL Again, to Bxod. xii. 40. we read, The tofouming of the ehil- 
drtn qf larofJ^ who duo^ in Bgypt^ toaajour hundred and thirty yeart. 
Bat Uue is not true, f »r ic was only two hundred andj^een yeare ; and it 
cnntntdicts GaJ. liL 17. which says, that it was only four hundred and thirty 
jears from the caOinf of Abrahao^ two hundred and flfteen of wtUch 
ekpaed before the going into Egypt. (Ck>mpare Gen. zil. 4. xriL 1. 21. xxr. 
9&. and jdvti. 9.) The loilowing is the Terse as it appears in sU the MSB. and 
editions of the Samaritan Pentateuch, confirmed or the Alexandrian manu* 
icripc of the Septuagint Now the 9<^ouminr of the children qf leraeL and 
of their fiiihers, toAiM lAcyso/sMriMrfinthe laiKlofOanaaaanaffi tAeioiid 
^Egppt, woe /OMT kmubredand thirty vear: This is the true reading, 
and recuoTes alfdoubt and obscurity. It is proper to remark, that the last 
ihrer examples of additional passages from the Samaritan text are intro- 
duced by Dr. Boothroyd hiio the text of his translation of the Bible. 

5. St€ek ancient vertiom at vere immediately madefrem the 
original are proper eeurcee of emendation, when our pretent 
Bedreio and Greek manuscriptt dioagree ; and their respective 
value i* in proportion to their priority of date, their being" 
made from accurate exemplar t^ their being literal tranolationo, 
and their being confirmed by one another, and, ao far at re» 
tpecto the J*entateuchj by the Samaritan text / fir the eole 
^tneni of vereiono, uneupported by other authoritieo, coneti' 
ttttee only a dubiout lection. 

■efcre, however, we admit any various reading into the text on the aotho* 
TS:i ef an ascienC version, we mu«t be certain that the text of such Teraion 
hu Mt been cormpted. And no various reading can be derived from the 
WKkrn Latin Vereione of the Greelc or Oriental versions, which are given 
tt ih.« Pohrf kMia, because the Latin translators have in some instances 
uiuiakn tb« sense of such Oriental versions. 

6. TV Greek version of the Old Teetament, called the Sep- 
tuegimtj beimg the moot ancient and illuttriouo, i* preferable to 
the Old Syriac vereion of the tame portion of Scripture / but 
the Old Syriae vereion of the JWw Teetament, being- executed 
at the cloee of the apootolie age, and conoeguently the moot 
mmdeuS of all the trantlationo of the JWw Teetament, ts prefer^ 
able to every other vereion ofil, 

Tb« TeoAn^ pointed out by the Greelc version are sometimes the genu- 
ine lectkKM, even when they are not found in any Hebrew manuscripts now 
^xtanL For instance, hi Gen. iv. 8. we read, And Cain oaid to Abel hie 
brother : And it came to paeOyWhen they were in thejleld, &c. Here there 
is a nunifr^ deficiency in all the Hebrew MSS. and printed editions. The 
irandaiors of the authorized RngUsh version, not being able to find that any 
(bins was said on this occasion, ventured to intimate tnat there was a con- 
vn^atkm, Indefinttely, and therefore rendered the first clause of the verse, 
amd Cain tatrnd with Abel hie brother. The deficiency, which extsU in 
all the Bt3S. nd editions, Is supplied in the Sentuagint version, which is 
sQ^ported by the Samaritan text, the Syriae and Vulgate Latin versions, the 
two ChakJee nrpims, the Greek tranalation of Aqniia, and by the passage 
ascJMd by PWo : aH of which supply the deficient words, Let uero out into 
tkeiiHi. There is no doubt, thereK>re, that they form part of the original 
r«fxz. vtd that the verse ought to be translated thus -.^And Cain eaid unto 
Ahei hie brother. Let us go out toto the field. And it came to jhms, when 
tkeg were in theJicUt, that Cain rooe up againet Abel hie brother, and elew 
Aras. 

Agam, in Acts ziil. 18. we read about the titne of forty yeare ougetedhe. 
(«r^a-s7«f4«^v) their mannere in the wHdemeee ; that is, he dealt indol- 
cestly vrith them. However tlte Israelites provoked Jthovah, he raerclfuUy 
Bore with and endured them. On which clause we find in the margin of 
otxr aichorixed version the foUowinx conjecture: Gr. irpiyo^o^wir, per- 
hsps for «T^f t^o^nriv, bore or fed them ae a nuree bear eth or feedHh her 
dead. This conjecture is confirmed by the Codices Alexandrinus,&»hreml, 
sad BestfeenatsLand foor others of less note, as well as by the Syrfisc. Ara- 
ble, Cbptic, andEthlc^ versions, and the quotations in some of the Atliers ; 
all of which read irp«9«f fp^rir, he nourithed andfedjhem, or 6ore them 



i hie arme am a teridernuree doee her child. This reading agrees 

esceUentlv with the scope of the place, and is at least of equal value with 
Utat in the commonly received text Griesbach has therefore admitted it, 
aai excloded the otAer. Both readings, indeed, when rightly understood, 
speak neartv the same sense : but the latter is the most expressive, and 
acTM best wkh Sl Faul's discourse, and with the history to which he 
afiud«^«. Tba same form of sxpreasioa occurs In Exod. xix. 4. Num. xi. 12. 
ba. ztvi 3, 4. and Ixiii. % 

7. The Oldeot Latin Vertione of the J^ew Teetament, being 
•f very high antiquity, notwithotanding they contain tome 
fdloe readinge, are nevertheleee of great value, becauoe they 
lead to a diecovery of the readinge in very ancient Greek 
manttteripto, that exieted prior to the date of any that are now 
extara. The Vulgate, for inetance, in itt preeent etate, being 
(ao tee have already eeen)a mixture of the Old Italic vereion, 
and that of Jerome, pointt out the etate of the origituU text, 
partly in theJSret and partly in the fourth century, and it giveo 
great authority to thoee readinge which it clearly indicate* .• 
it tiUo contain* eeveral which are preferable to the preeent 
reaehnge, and are eupported by tome of the beet and oldeet 

Thos the literal rendering of Jer. IL 19. is— JSTc ie the former qfall thinee, 
meed the rod ^ hie inheritance, which is unintelligible. The venerable 
TiBiMisfiirs of our authorized version have supplied lerael is the rod, Ac. 
oBost probably from the parallel sentence in Jer. x. 16. ; and that this is the 
tnse readbig is evident from the Vulgate vendon. which reads et lerael 
m jeptt m n haroditatie e^, and also from the Chaldee parwhraae, which Is 
fizfthsr sapportsd by twenty-three manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennl- 



• GeranTs Intft1tu!i*t,_p 87. Kennicott's Second Dissertation, pp.49A 
440 and hto Dtssertatio Generalis, f 41. at the end of the aecond volume oi 
his Critical Bdltton of the Hebrew Bible. 



8. The Syriae vereion being very literal, aeeertaine clearly 
the reading* which it followed, to which, on account of it* anti 
^^Ht il ^'ve« great authority / and it ha* preoerved 9ome, 
that appear to be genuine. 

Thus in 28aia zv. 7. we read, // came to paee e^er forty yeare, which 
is manifestly emmeous, though supported by the commonly printed Vul- 
gate, the Septuogint, and the Chaldee. David reigned onlv forty years, and 
if we follow the text, the rebellion of Absslom would follow loi« qfter the 
death of David. In order to obviate this diflloulty, some commentators have 
proposed to date from the time when David was first anointed by the pro- 
phet SamueL But the Syriae version (which is confirmed by ue Arabic 
version, by Josephus, hy the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate, by sevMral 
manc^scripts of the same veraion, and by Theodoret), reads roveu Most 
learned men are of opinion that D^J^a'lM (abbatih) /orty, is an error for 
pa*iN (ABs4)/our. Accordinsly, Dr. Boothroyd has adopted the reading of 
the Syriae version, and tranuates at the end (fvoum yeare, in his new ver- 
sion of the Okl Testament 

9. Every deviation in the ancient vereione, both of the Ola 
and J^erm Teetament*^ i* not to be conoidered as a proof of u 
variou* reading in the original manuocript whence it wa* 
taken t for the tranolator may have miotaken the original 
word, or he may have given it a oigmfication dijferent from 
what it bear* at present, and thi* i* the ca*e particularly with 
the Septuagint. 

10. One or a few ancient vereion* may rentier a reading 
probable, when it i* etrongly eupported by the *en*e, connec' 
tion, or parallel place*, in oppoeition to one that doe* not agree 
with theee, though found in other vereion* and in manu*cript*. 

Thus, in Gen. xiv. 20. we read. And he gave tithee qfall. This leaves it 
uncenahi whether Melchizedek or Abram gave tithes. It rsther seems to 
be the former, but It was the latter. In Heb. viL 4. as well as the Samaritan 
text, and the Septuagint version, we have Abram gave to him a tithe qf all, 
iSmutp «vT» 'AhfmM ttnmrnw uw iruprmv ; wMch Is probably the genuine 
reading. 

Again, in Isa. zl. A. we read, AU JUeh ehaU oee together, which is sn 
hnperfect sentence. The translators of our authorised version have sup- 
plied it, referring to the glory of God mentioned hi the preceding part of 
the verse. This omission is ancient, being prior to the Chaldee, Syriae, 
and Vulgate versions : but all the copies of the Septosgint version and the 
parallel passage hi Isa. lit 10. reads, ehaU eee the eafeation of om- Ood, 
which lection is acknowledged by Luke. (ill. 6.) Bishop Lowth therefore 
considers it as genuine, and has admitted it hito the text of his translation 
of Isaiah. 

11. The concurrence of ail or moot of the ancient vereion*, 
in a reading not found in manuocript* now extant, render* 
*uch reading probable, if it be agreeable to the *en*e, though 
not aboolutely contrary to it,^ 

Thus, in I Sara. ix. 7. we read. What ehaU ire bring the man 9^ 
(La-i8H)7 In one of the manuscripts collected by Dr. Kennicott (No 182. s 
manuscript of the fourteenth centuryX we road O^fnHn r*l6 (laisb 
u-vjoumS, to the man qf Oodl which is confirmed by the Chaldee para- 
phrase, and by the Septaachit, Syriae, Vulgate, and Arabic versioBS, sndis 
probably the genuine reading. 

12. Of the Chaldee paraphraeee,^ ihen manuecript* vary 
thoee are to be preferred which are the maet ancient, and whic' 
have not been corrected, according to the preeent Maooreti, 
text, 

13. The Mdeora,* Talmud, and Talmudical writer* are al*o 
*ource* of emendation, but of no great authority in reading* 
of any moment. 

With regmrd to the Masora, that reading only ia to be admitted 
from it whkh is lupported by ancient Toniona, and ia in perfect 
harmony with the context, the analogy of language, and parallel 



In Isa. ix. 2. (Heb. ; 3. of EogUsh version) we read, Thou haet muUipliea 
the nation, and not the joy. The KeUb has mS <la) not, with which ths 
Vulgate version and that of Symmachns agree ; but the Keri reads lS (m) 
tolum, or it, that Is, the nation ; and with this agree the Chaklee paraphrase^ 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate version, the readings in the text of fiAeen man** 
scripts collated by Dr/Kennicott, and six of those collated by Bf. de RossL 
The latter reading Is not only best supported, but it is also exoelleatly hi 
unison witfi the preceding verse. Bishop liowth has therefore adopted it. 
and transUtes thorn— Thou haet multiplied the nation, thou haet ineremood 
their joy. 

Readings derived from the Talmud and Tahnudical write ia m» 
only to be admitted, when they expressly cite the Hebrew text, 
and when their readings are confirmed by manuaci^ta. In 
judging of the various lectiona obtained from the Jewnh writers, 
thoee which are collected from the Tabnod T though few in num 
her) are of groat valae, and equal to those tumidied by Aquil 
Symmachns, the Syriae version, and the Chaldee panphrai 
But such as are derived from the commentaiiee and lexioonf 
the Rabbins, who hved between the tenth and thirteenth oer 
ries, are (according to Prof. Bauer) to be accounted equal 
the readings of manuscripts.^ 

• Gerard's Institutes, pp. 2B0; 281. where several addltfonal exam 
given, for which we have not room. «-« «-* ^.v.- 

• See an account of the Chaldee psraphnsM^. 2fl2-aM. of th^ 
« See an account of the Mason (n pp. 201, 202 euora. and of U 

hi Put n Book L Chap. n. Sect n. 16. il^a, of thit vol 

• Bauer,'Critica Sac^^ pp. 444, '^ '" 
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SOURCES WHENCE THE TRUE READINGS 
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IV, As JoscPHus derived his representations of sacred 
history principally from the Hebrew text, the collation of 
his writings will be found a valuable aid in the determination 
of various readings in the Old Testament. 

1. Thu, In 2 Sam. viii. 17., according to the Hebrew text, we read that 
Xadok tk» •onqf Ahitub and AhimeUeh the Btm qf Abiathar were the 
•rUtti ; wbieh atatement ia direcUy contrary to 1 Sara. xxii. aa and ixilK 
0., where Abiathar la ezpreaabr termed the aon ofAhimekch. But Jose* 
phua,> when he aaya that David appointed Zadok to be priest, together with 
Alwhar, appears to have read the Jfebrew words, much more correctly, 
thus traoMosed :^And Zadok the son ofAhitub and AHathmr the99nqf 
AkimeUch vfere the prie»l». Dr. Bootiiroyd has properly adopted iWs 
rendering:* in ihe hisrory of Ddvid, we never read of Ahimelech being 
priest, but the name of Abiathar frequently occurs. 

2. In 1 Sam. vi. 19. we read that the Lord smote fifty thousand and 
seventy of the inhabitants of Ueth-shemesh for looldng into the ark; which 
number, in the Arabic and Syriac versions, is five thousand and aeventy. 
Three of the manuscripts cullaied by Dr. Kennicott(of the twelfth century), 
and Josephu8,> read seventy men only, and omit fifty thousand. Seventv 
Is evidently the tiue number; for, as JSeth-shemesh was but a "small 
vUlase," it IS improbable Uiat it could contain so many as fifty thousand 
liihu>itants.4 

V. Parallel Passages afford a very materisd help in de- 
termining various readings, where all other assistance fails. 
Capped and Dr. Kennicott^ have shown at great length what 
use may be made of parallel passages, in order to ascertain 
the genuine reading where it may be dubious^ or to restore it 
wh^ it may be lost. Professor Bauer has given an abstract 
of Cappel*s collection of parallel passages m pp. 235—238. 
of his Critica Sacra; ztA two or three instances will show 
the importance of them in ascertaining a true reading in the 
New TestaraeAt 

In Matt i. 4. not fewer thui foorteen manufcripts and two 
of the fiUhers read A/^^^^, Aminadan ; but the parallel pas- 
sige in 1 Chron. ii. 10. has Jmnada^^ which therefore is the 
gemune reading of the Evangelist Again, in Matt xzvii. 46. 
instead of Kxfxt (lama)^ many M8S. read A«/u«i (Uima), xifAA 
(Uma)t or XMftat (lema) ; but a reference to Peal. xzii. 2. (Hcb.; 
or 1. of English version^ shows that kmfji* is the proper reading. 
Once more, in Matt ii. 23. the common reading is NtfjVftr 
(^axarej); but in the Codices C. E. R. (Ephremi, Basileensis 
B. VI. 21. and Cyprius), and many other MSS. of less note, 
besides several printed editions, and the Coptic, Armenian, Italic, 
Vulgate, and Anglo-Saxon versions, and also in the quotations 
of Eusebius and Cyril, we read Nst(:tptl^ (/^azarertiY And that 
this is the true reading is evident from comparing tiie numerous 
other passages of the four Gospels in which this place is called 
•VaxareM, and not JSTaxaret, 

1. Where parallel patiog^s, t9getktr •mth the eenee, support 
the reading of ancient \^nu$cript9f they show that euch read" 
ing it perfectly right. 

Thus in Isa. bd. 4. we read, they ehaU build the old toaoteo: bat the sen- 
tence Is incomplete, as we know not who are the builders. After they 
tkaU build, four BCS9. (two of which are ancient) add ^e (MonacH) they 
that epring from thee; and this reading Is confirmed by IvUL 12. where 
the sentence is the very same, this word beinf added. Bishop Lowtta 
therefore receives it into the text, and translates the sentence thus:— 
And they that spring from thee shall build up the ruins of old times. 
S. In a text evidently corrupted^ a parallel place may eug' 
geet a reading perfectly genuine J 

Thus, in the common printed ediiioDs of Jiidg. vii. 18. we read Say, <if 
the Lord and<if Gideon, This is defecUve. The venerable English trans- 
lators have, with great propriety, supplied fAesieord; avi (Heaes) from the 
successfhl exploit of Gideon, related la v. 2(K The word which those 
learned bat much traduced men thus supplied from a parallelplace proves 
to be right; for it is found in ten manuscripts beaides the Cbaldee para- 
phrase, and the Syriac and Arabic versi<ms. In like manner they nave 
supplied the mord/ourth in 2 Kings xxv. 3. from Jer. HL 6. to complete the 
sense ; and this tapijij is also confirmed by the different veraions. 

9. To determine with accuracy the authority of parallel 
paeeagee in the Old Testament, they should be divided into 
four clasees ; viz, 

(1.) Paasages containing the historical narration of an event which oc- 
cnrred but once, or the record of a prayer or speech but ones ottered. 
Ex. gr. Josh. xlx. 60. zziv. SO. comp. with Jodg. 11. 9. 2 0am. xiH. with Ps. 
xviit. The Book of Kings with that of Chronicles. 2 Kings xxv. with Jer. 
lii. 2 Kings xviii. to xx. with Isa. xzzvi. to zzxix. laa. ii. 2. 4. with Bficah 
It. 1-3. 

(2.) Passages containing a command, and either a repetition of it, or a 

record of its being obeyed: Ex. xx. 2—17. with Deat v. »— 28. Ex. xxv. to 

^ XXX. with xxxvi. to xxxix. Lev. xi. 13—19. with Deut. xiv. 12-ia Exekiel 

xii.<.wtth7. 

t Ant Jud. L vii. o. V. f 4. 

« Dr. Booth^oyd's New Version of the Bible, on 8 Bam. viU. 17. 

• Ant Jud. L vi. c. i. 1 4. 

4 Kennicott, Diss. 1. p. 632. Diss. il. p. 906. Dr. A. Clarke and Dr. Booth- 
royd, on 1 Sam. vi. 19. 

• See his CriiicaSaera(Iib. I. cc III.— xhr.), voL L pp. 14—136. 8vo. edition, 
with Professor VdgeFs notes. 

• In his first Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, pp. 11 79. 19a 444. 467. 
t61. 481. 484. 602. m. 

« Gerard's InathotesL p. 87a Where the readtf wfll ft 
fkael Ulustratlons of this eaooa. 



(3.) Proverbial sayings, or expressions fireqoently repeated : Na 
- " ■ ■ r. 17. with Jer. xlvili. 46, 46. Bzek. v. 7. with xi. 12. 



Nam-xxL 

and xxlv. 17. witfi Jer. xlvili. 46, 46. Bzek. v. 7. witti xL 12. Jer. v 

9. and 29. with Ix. 9. Paalm xUi. 6. 11. withxliii. 6. J«r. x. 26. whh P«la 

lxxix.6,7. Jer. X. 16. with U. 19. Isa. xxiv. 17, 18. with Jer. xlvUi. 43, 41 

(4.) Records of the same senealogies, 1 Chron. wUh several chapcen 

of Genesis, and Ezra with Nehemiah. 

in «y sneh pwlngee ts these, when there is a diflenoes m 
numbers or names— ^wheie there is more than a Terbal^ diffo* 
enoe in records of the sene transaction— or where there is even 
a -rerbal diffsrenee in copies of the same prayer or speech, m 
the printed text, but not in manuscripts and versions, them it ii 
erroneous, and ought to be corrected.^' 

VI. QUOTATIONS from the Old and New Tatamenis tn the 
Writings of the Fathers are an emendatorj source ^rhieh im 
by no means to he neglected ; but only correct editions of 
their woriis should be consulted. In order to judge of tbe 
true reading of any text of Scripture, from any quotilioa of 
it, with which we meet in the writings of the fotheia, ^ 
foUowinjjT criteria have beeo laid down, principally by ^ D 
Midiaelis: — 

1. In considering the testimony of a single father, ws me 
in the first place to inquire in -mhat age he lived, and what 
-were his abilities ? Whether he was a person of learning aad 
judgment, of accuracy and exactness, or otherwise? ,Mnd 
also whether the treatise or work, in which the Scriptures are 
so quoted, be the genuine production of the writer whost 
name it bears? 

3. Wherever it is certain that the quotation* were actual^ 
taken from manuscripts, they are of very great impertance m 
deciding on the authenticity of a true readit^, and are in 
general to be preferred to any manuscripts of the Greek Tn- 
tament now extant, the oldest of which cannot be placed earUer 
than the end of the fourth or the commencement of the fifik 
century. 

If therefore a fiither, who fiourished in the fifth and sabeequent ages;, 
haa a particular reading, it ia the same as If we found k tea manoecfipc 
ofthatthne. 

3. As the fathers have frequently, though not always, quoted 
from memory, it is necessary to make a distisiction between 
those passages which they expressly declare that they havt 
taken literally from manuscripts, ami those which they qust 
without any such assurance, 

4. We are not fherefore to reject the quotation of a father, 
because it differs from the common text, but must first examine 
whether it cannot be discovered in manuscripts of the ^em 
Testament i and to enable those who have aceese f wuaus' 
scripts to make this comparison with as much ease as possible, 
we should endeavour to procure the most accurate and eopiom 
extracts from the writings of the fathers. 

If a readhig, then, which had the ap,Marance of being an error of 
memory, is actually discovered In manoscripts, we may witbeot he ai i i lM a 
not It down to the fist of varioos readily: Its antkniity will bedetermiaad 
by the aga to which the lather who quoted it lived; and the m a tm e eri pla 
whieh coniato It will aflbrd a secondary eaMcnee of its age and aatbenA- 
city. But we must not Judge of the vnitiiiga of all the Others, nor of all 
the writings of the same (alher, to the same manner. They may be di- 
vided into three dlfiTerent classes. 1. Commentariei^ to which may be 
referred also those discourses which were written as expositions of pans 
of the Bible. 8. Works of edacatkm. 3. Foleraical wridagn. In tbe first 
it Is evident that the book which Is expounded is net quotedi from iim 
but the author, to wrktog hia commentary, had lying before him a 
aeriut of the Greek Testament Bat with respect to the 



of tne lathers, thoae who are acquatoted with their mcNie of ( 
and know that their prtnelpal object is somedmes to confound their adver- 
saries rather than to support the truth, wQl refer the quoutions wfairh 
appear to these productions to the lowest class. If a fother was acquaiatsd 
with more than one reading to a passage, he would certainly quote that 
which best suited his purpose, ana with which he could most eaaUy oosh 
ftite his opponents. It Is therefore not sufllclent to know what rewtag he 
quotes, but we must likewise cooskier where he quotes It ; and those 
therefore who collect varfc>os readiags from the wriltage of the ancient 
fothers would do well to point out the book, chapter, edJlkm, and page, tai 
order to enable the reader to form a proper Judgment 

5. It is necessary to make an accurate distinetien be twe e n 
a quotation properly so called, and a passage of Scripture 
introduced and appUed as part of a discourse. 

For if a writer. In treattoa any known doctrine of the Bible, oees tlM 
words of Scripture, he is at ubeily to add or subtract: to conCract or <ilaic 
them in a manner that is best adapted to the tenor oi hia (fiscourse. Ba: 
even auch passages are not unworthy of notice, for If they are diflerent la 
different manuscripts, and any one of theae latter coincides with tbe former, 
the cotocidence is not to be considered as a matter of chance. Bat whee 
no manuscript corroborates the readtog in such a passage. It Is entitled it> 
no voice in deciding on the text of die Greek Testament 

6. In collecting readings from the works of the fiukere, ss 
accurate distinction must be made between those whm xovte n 
Greek, and those who wrote in another language. 

Properly speaking, the former only ars to be consklered when we aeleci 
readings for the Greek Testament, and the latter ImmedlaCely relate to the 

's Codex CriUctts of the Hebrew Bible, p. IB. 
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text of the T«nbii from wbkb they mre quoted^ unkM particiikr mention 
je made of Che Greek, or the writer, Bice Jerome, made a practice of cor* 
rtctiQit the translatioa of hit country flrom the original. 

7. It maut aU% be 9h$erved whether a Father taket n^Hce 
rfa t€Xt only ence, er bvt eeUim, or very often. 

For ^frequent repetition will make the alighter kinda of diffbrence de- 
•erring of more attention ; whereas a single instance or two of that sort 
viH be the more easily imputed to a slip of the memory, or a casual 
avUJce. 

B, li ie nece^Mory to obterve whether an author be wuform 
mmd coneUtent with himoelf, or different and varioue. 

If a text be found dlfl^rently expressed by the same autlu)r, we shall 
often be at a loos to know which he esteemed tlte right : aitd someiiinef^ 
perhaps, he may be wrong in each ; and vet someiiioes, too, it may be 
cnily discovered, that one passage was deocned to expre<!S the text more 
exactly, and another was only a reference by memory, and from (hence 
|..«»ceeded the variation. An example of this we have in Chrysostom. In 
ni9 coomBeut upon Acts xx. 29. he reads h tKMK»irt*v to» wiov, Church <^ 
OmL, three timem (thoogh Dr. Mill citea him there for the reading of Ku^ .aw 
(Lord): but in his comment on 6ph. Iv. 12. he casually refers to this text, 
vA qooCea it probably by memory, and there he puts it down i«xxii«->sv 
rM bf4»«, that is, CkM-di of the Lord, 

9. The -unrHngo oftheFathero are to be compared, one with 
another f and an inquiry mu*t be inodtuted, lohat teotimony 
onmifrom. them upon the whole. 

If it be a point, of which they generally take notice, or in which they are 
agreed; if we meet wteh no contrary voice, or none worthy of being re- 
prded, or wUh some who argue for it, while others criticise or comment 
apa6 k, this will aflbrd the clearest and strongest testimony that can be 
ealter4esired or obtained. 

10L We mu9i compare the evidence arioittg' from an exami* 
nation o/iAe -mritingo of the Fathero, with that which appeart 
to he the reading of the Greek manuocriptt in general^ and 
tee hew well they agree together. Where the MSS, in general 
and the Fatkero do agree, it muot be tomething very extraordi- 
wary thai will make it reasonable to believe that they are aUo* 
fcther in a ndotake, J^ay, that evidence from the Fathero 
wmat he very otrong, which will make it reaoonable to think 
the Greek JkTSS. agreeing in general among themoelveo, are 
miotaken, 

A. eaanal dlalioa of a text will not be sufficient to prove them so »!«• 
takoi, lor a bare comment upon a Teraion, where it varies from the 
origiBal: much less will this do, where opposite testimonies can be pro- 
duced froca Greek writers ; and especisJiy where those opposite testi- 
raooies are so AiO upon the pointy as supposes and implies tliat they found 
the ree<fim wUch they mention m the Greek c<»ies which were in use in 
ibeir dava If any i.istaoce can be found in whien it can be cieariy proved 
lam cbs wriiiBCs of the fathers, that the general and allowed reading of the 
Greek copie* .u the early ages ef the church was diflbrent flrom the gene- 
ral raaifa^' of the Greek Mm. in our day a, we ahould without heaitation 
pn no 6*tch general reading of our present M8S. But it is ytrr questJea- 
ablf vrhether one single insmneeof this sort can any where be lound; and 
tboee peraona who raise general clamours about the corruption of the 
■UBSser^Ks of ttie sacred writings, unottoported by any ioUdprooft, are 
no Dore to be beard, but still more to be condemned, tiian those who 
speak in tibia manner of the writings of the Fathers. But In a matter of 
dsobt and aneeftatatr, where the MSS. of the sacred writings in the 
{e are divided, the united testimony of the Fathers will turn 



the scale In Acvoiir of the side for which they appear, and will more power 
kBy eaiaMiah and confirm the general reading or the Scripture MdS. where 
ihey are acreed* 

11. The Fathero honing in general quoted the Scriptures 
very exactfyf a» they had it in their coptet, whenever a read- 
ing foQermed by them agree* with any ancient manuscript, it 
is in all probability the genuine reading. 

Thus, In most copies of Matt yL 1. we read. Take heed that you do not 
ftmr AUia ('Xm^srvinir) : But in the Codices Vaticanus and C&ntabrigien- 
^ Kid three or four oUier BidB. of less antiquity, as also in the old Italic 
aiMj Volgate Versions snd most of the Fathers, we read J«x»*erwvi,v, right- 
rfsiswciss. that ia, acts of righteousness. This reading is most agreeable to 
the mode of speech which obtained among the Jews,* and consequently is 
CM geaniae one. Oriesbach has therefore inserted it in the text. 

Acain, in Luke x 1. we read ttiat the Lord appointed other setenty 
*rfTptft The Codices Vaticanus, Cantabrigiensis, and M edicseua (No. 42. 
•f Grteabach'a notationX together with the Persian, Armenian, Vulgate, 
mA four copies of the Old Italic versions, read tfiSi>ftn*ovT» £vo, seventy- 
'wo; and in this reading they are supported by eleven Fathers principally 
3f the Latin or Western Church. On the contrary, all the other MSS. have 
amply i 3{0^iix«»t«, oevenfy, in which reading they are supported by the 
learned Greek Fathers, Eusebius, Gregory Bishop of Nyssa. Cyril, Emhy- 
mtua, Theopbylact,andTheophanes, and by Ireneus, Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Jerome Ba^nasus, and others aoumg tlie Latin writers. The common 
reading: therefore, is estabBshed as the genuine one by the concurrence 
rif tfaePalhers with MSS. 

Once more, in John i. 2B. we read that Tht^e things were done in 
BeUmbara. This lection is found in thirty-one manuscripts, in the printed 
I, in the Armenian version, and a late exemplar of the Sclavonic 
, and is preferred by Origen, and after him by Eusebius, Suidas, 
J, and others. But it is certain that, instead of Bi|7>e»^«, we ought 
to read tny»pt», Bethany, which word is found in the Codices Alexanchi- 
wan, Vatieanoa, Ephremi, Basileensis, Harleianus No. 6681., Seidelii, 
^ ' In, atephanl w, Regius No. 2U9>. (now 4^) and Vaticanus 364., in 



R sbmI V. of Matthci's notation. In upwards of one hundred other MSB. of 
leaa aatiqdty, and fai the Byrlae, Armenian, Persic, Coptic, and Vulgate 



I Benriman'a Dissertation, p. 26. 

• That the Jews in the time of Christ understood the word nplX ^»»'s- 
^n, rigktsouoneoo, fai the sense of aha% Is abiudutJty proved bv Mr. John 
Gregorr, Woik% pp. 89, aajLoodon, 1081, 4ta), ani especialbr by Dr. 
U^Sbot, WoiS^ ToU H. pp. 16, 154. foUo. 



versions, and in three MSS. of the Sclavonic versioB {one of the twelfth, 
the other two of the fourteenth century X The reading of Bh^kvi*, Bethany, 
is also confirmed by the most eminent of the primitive Fathers prior to the 
time of Origen (who is supposed to have first changed the reading); and 
is unquestionably the genuine one Grieabach has therefore inserted it 
in the text 

12. The total silence of the Fathero concerning a reading, 
which would have confirmed their opinion in a controverieM 
point, justly renders that reading suspicious, unless such total 
silence can be satisfactorily accounted for. 



taken notice of the text in other places, it will be of no weight at all. Nay, 
if tut one or two only have made mention of a text, this will be a better 
proof that it was read in their days than any omission of their contempoxa. 
ries, or of those that lived afier them, will be a proof that it vra« not But 
let us lake this argument in the strongest light, and let the utmost possible 
be made of it; it can only furnish matter of doubt and inquiry ; it can at 
mo^t amount to no more than probable and presumptive evidence, and 
nothing can be positively and certainly concluded from H. One plain posi- 
tive proof from the original MSS. or the ancient versions wOl be able to 
weigh k down, unless it can be ahown that they have been altered and 
corrupted. 

Vn. The fragments of rerbtical Writinos are not to be 
overlooked in the search for various readings : for the suppo- 
sition is rash, that they generally corrupted the text of aM 
parts of the sacred writings.* 

Although Marcion wilAiUy corrupted various parts of such books of the 
New Testament as he chose to admit Into his collection of canonical books, 
yet not aU his deviations are to be ranked hi the list of wilful corruptions. 
Michaelis therefore dividea the various readings, for which he has been 
branded with the name of heretic. Into the three following classes ; viz. 

*' 1. Unwarranted alterations made in fevour of MarcioiPs own system. 

"2. Alterations grounded on the authority of manoscrlpta which ha«l 
various readings that diiTered from the common text, and which are still 
retained in very many of our present manuscripts. 

**3. Readings that are not only warranted by authority, bnt preferable 
to the text ('four own common editions." 

For instance, the words >■< itMTifKKn^r%r»» mf% rn* y^*««K« •(•tow 
iat%d shall he joined unto his wue), in Rph. v. 31., were omitted by Mar> 
cion ; and Jerome* was of opinion that the passsge came not from the 
hands of St. Paul. Again Xf to-rav (CArisO. which is the reading preferred 
by Marcion, in 1 Cor. x. 8. is most probably the genuine reading, and the 
other reading [Kv^iev, Lord] a correction of a copyist; at least we cannot 
ascribe it to the heterodoxy of Marcion, as it affords no argument in his 
fkvour. Xpirrev is retained by GrIesbach. Michaelis remarks that the 
readings beloagiox to the second and third classes are of hnportance in (he 
criticism of the New Testament Dr. Mill and Wetstein, and after them 
Griesbach, have fiven all the readings of Marcion which could be disco- 
vered. Dr. Schoiz charges Epiphanius with falsehood, Ui sifirming that 
Marcion corrupted the Epipties to the Philippians, Thessalonians, and 
Philemon, and he states that Marcion for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine family of MSS.* 

VIII. Critical CoNjKCTinii is not alone a leffitimate 
source of emendation, nor is it at all to be applied, unless 
the text is manifestly corrupted, and in the moet urgent ne- 
cessity : for the conjectural criticism of an interested party, 
in his own cause, and in defiance of positive evidence, is 
little better than subornation of testimony in a court of law. 

1. Conjectural Headings, strongly supported by the sense^ 
connection, the nature of the language, or similar texts, may 
sometimes be probable, especially when it can be shown that 
they would easily have given occasion to the present reading ; 
and readings first suggested by conjecture have sometimes 
been afterwards found to be actually in manuscripts, or in 
some version. 

Thus, in Oen. i. 8. the clanse, AndOodsato that it toas goodj is wanting 
to complete the account of the second day's work of creation, but it u 
found in the tenth verse in the middle of the narrative of the tnird day's 
work. Ilonce, many learned men have conjectured, either, 1. That the 
8entence, And the evening and the morning were the second day, has 
been transjKfj^rd from verse 10. to verse 8. ; or, 2. That the clause, Ani 
Cfod saw that it was good, has been transposed fi-om verse 8. to ver» iOl 
The latter conjecture affords the most probable reading, and is to be pre* 
ferred, bfinp ronfirmf»d by the SeptiMgint version; the translators of 
which most cviiloiniy lound this clsuse in the copies which they used. 

2. A Conjectural Reading, unsupported by any mant^ 
scripts, and unauthorized by similarity of letters, by the com 
nection and context of the passage itseff, and by the analogy 
of faiths is manifestly to be r^ected. 

In the Hil«lre!*s of James to the aposUes convened at Jerusalem, he gives 
it as hits opinion that they should write to the beiievinc Gentiles that thew 
eibatain frutn pollnlinne of idols, and fornication, and tfungs strangled, 
and Mood (Acts xv. 20.) As the Question related to the ceremomoT and 
not to the mo<ul lavv, the celebrated critic Dr. Bentiey conjectured tiiatfor 
iropvi.jt;, fornicalioft, we abould read xo«pi«»f, swings flesh; and in this 
conjecture ho ha.s liecn followed by Mr. Reeves in the Scholia to his bean- 
tifVil and usefnl editions of the Bible. But this reading is supported by no 
numuscrlpt whatever, nor by any similarity of the letters, nor by the con- 
text of the psRsaxe ; for in the encyclical letter of the aposties (ver. 26.) 
we read/orn»ca/ion. If xo«pi<M( had been the correct lectfon in the first 

• Stuart's Elements of Interpretation, n. 119. (Andover, 1822.) 
« Hieronymi Opera, torn. iv. part i. p. 392. e«l. Marianay. 
» Michaelis'j Introduction, vol. i. pp. 321, 32i. Scholz, Nov. Test. voL i 
Prolegom. p. cxivi. Dr. Herwerden has given numerous instances, la 
which the writings of the apostate Julian are usefU for enabling us to 
judge of various readings In the Septuaghit version, as well as fai the Nev 
Testament. De JuUano Imperatore, pp. 108—100. I^(d. Bat 1827. 
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^y^, GENERAL RULJIS FOR JUDGING OF VARIOUS READINGS 

anc. U would hare been unquestionably retained in the second. And 



lit 



iwhoi, It \6 recollected that the word >ropvi.«, which in our version is rcn- 
d r .1 fornicatum, means not only the crime against chasUty uwjany so 
died, but also adultery and prostitution of every kind (for which very 
i.Kiriy of the feasts of the Idolatrous Gentiles were notorious), the force of 
i!ie aiwstolic prohibition wiU be eTident; and the genuineneiis of the com- 
irionly received reading will be established in opposition to Bentley's arbi- 
trary conjecture.^ 

No one should attempt this kind of emendation who is not 
most deeply skilled in the sacred languages; nor should 
critical conjectures ever he admitted into the text, for we 
never can he certain of the truth of merely conjectural read- 
ings. Were these indeed to he admitted into the text, the 
utmost confusion and uncertainty would necessarily be cre- 
ated. The diligence and modesty of the Masorites are in this 
respect worthy of our imitation : they invariably inserted their 
conjectures in the margin of their manuscripts, but most reli- 
giously abstained from altering the text according to their 
tiypotneses : and it is to be regretted that their example has 
not been followed by some modern translators of the Old and 
New Testament (and especially of the latter) ; who, in order 
to support doctrines which have no foundation whatever in 
the sacred writings, have not hesitated to obtrude their con- 
jectures into the text. This is particularly the case with the 
Greek and English New Testament edited by Dr. Mace in 
1729, whose bold and unhallowed emendations were exposed 
by Dr. Twells, and also with the editors of the (modem So- 
cinian) improved version of the New Testament, whose con- 
jectures and erroneous criticisms and interpretations have 
been most ably exposed by tlie Rev. Drs. Nares and Lau- 
rence, the Quarterly and Eclectic Reviewers, and other emi- 
nent critics. 



$ 3. GENERAL RULES FOR JUDGING OF VARIOUS READINGS IN THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Having thus stated the causes of various readings, and 
offered a few cautions with regard to the sources whence the 
true lection is to be determined, it only remains that we sub- 
mit to the reader's attention a few General Rules, by which 
an accurate judgment mat be formed concerning various 
readings. 

1. fVe muit take ewe, that toe do not attempt to correct that 
'hich doet not require emendation. The earlier manuscripts 

esteris paribus, i» more likely to be right titan the later, becavse 
every gubseqnetit copy i* liable to nero errors. 

This rule will prevent us from being misled by an imoK>derate desire of 
correcting what we uiay not understand, or what may at a first glance ap- 
pear to be unsuitable to the genius of the Hebrew or Greek language, or to 
the design of an author. Wherever, therefore, any difficulty presents itselC 
it will be necessary previously to con^der whether it may not be obviated 
in some other manner, before we have recourse to emendation ; and even 
ingenuously to acknowledge our ignorance, rather than mdulge a petulant 
licentiousness of making corrections. Ezbj aples are not wanting of critics 
on the sacred writings, who have violated this obvious rule, particularly 
Houbigant, in the notes to his edition of the Hebrew Bible. 

2. That reading in which all the recennonM of the beet 
copies agree, and -which it supported by all the ancient vc*^ 
itiont, ii to be accounted genuine, 

3. Readings are certainly right, and that in the very highest 
sense, at all consistent -with the existence of any various read' 
ing, which are supported by several of the most ancient manu- 
scripts, or by the majority of them, — by all or most of the 
ancient versions, — by quotations, ^^y parallel places {if there 
be any), — and by the sense ; even though such readings should 
not be found in the common printed editions, nor perhaps in any 
printed etUtion.^ 

Thus, in the common printed editions of! Kings i. 20. we read, And thou, 
my Lord, O King, the eyes of all Israel ue upon thee, which is not sense. 
Instead of nnm, And thou, we have Ttnjft And kow, in ninety-one of the 
manuscripts collated by Dr. KennlcotL in the Chaldee paraphrase, and in 
tiie Arabic and Vulgate versions. This is the genuine reading, and Is 
f-quired by ih« sense. 

Again, in Matt xxv. 29., we read, From him that hath not shall be taken 
away t^ven that which he hath, x>i 'O EXEI •^^nnr**. This is found in all 
lite ancient copies, and in the majority of manuscripts, and in all the ver- 
sions but one. Bat in twenty-two other manuscripts, and in the Vulsate, 
as well as in some copies of the Syriac. Sclavonic, and Old Italic versions, 
and six Fa(hei«, we read' O ^OKEi EXEIN, that tehich he sbbmbtr to havs. 
But it is wrong, and has been corrected from Luke viii. 16. 

4. Greattr is the authority of a reading, found in only a few 
manuscripts o/ different characters, dates, and countries, than 
in many manuscripts of a similar complexion. But, ofmanu' 
scripts of the same family or recension, the reading of the 

* Other examples ofunsuTOorted conjectural emendations may be teen 
in Pritiilntrod. ad Lectionem Movl TestamenU, p. 393. ; Cleric! An Critica, 
torn. ii. part ill. sect i. e. 16. til.; and in Wetstein's Prolegom. ad Nov. 
T*** pp.170, etseq. 

ierard's Institutes, pp. 
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greater number is of most weight. The evidence of moMU* 
scripts is to be weighed,.not enumerated; for the agreement 
of several manuscripts is of no authority, unless their genealogy 
(if we may be allowed the term) is known ; because U U posst- 
lie that a hundred manuscripts that now agree together ma^ 
have descended from one and the same source. 

5. Headings are certainly right, which are supported by a 
few ancient manuscripts, in conjunction with the ancient ver^ 
sions, quotations, parallel places {if any), and the ^^S 
though they should not be found in most manuscript or prmted 
editions, especially when the rejection of them in the Uutercam 
be easily accounted for. 

(I.) The common reading of Psdm xxvUl.8. is, 7%eI«sD is their stnmgA 
\d7 (LUMO) ; but there is no antecedent In six manuscripts and all the ver- 
sions, however, we read lOp'? (i.bammo) of his people, which comj^tlw 
sense. This emendation is pronounced by Bp. Horsley, W i>e ^qpes- 
tionable :" he has therefore incorpoiated it in the text of liit NewVeiiM 
of the Psalms, and has translated the tantencetbus :— 
Jehovah is the strength of his people. 

(2.) lu most manuscripts and printed editions of Eph. ▼. 9. ^« ^«*<*»_'5f 
fruit of the Spirit (to« »^i«m«»to(X Is in aU goodneos^and rUkteotinem, 
and truth. But it is the fruit of the light (t8« ^-toO In the Codices Alex- 
andrinus, Vaticanus, and Claromontanus, AuglensIs, San-gern^enss^and 
Boemerianus, and six others of less note, as well as in the Sttoc ^trmm, 
the Arabic version edited by Erpenius, the Coptic, BahkHc, Ethlopie, Arae- 
nian, Old Italic, and Vulgate versions; and it is so quoted by seven of the 
lathers. *«TOf , Ughi, is therefore considered by moat cnijcs as the true 
reading, because the Spirit Is not mentk>ned in any part of the c^texL ; and 
this reading is inserted in the text as genuine by Griesbach. The connec- 
tion, indeed, shows that this last is the true reading, which wu okered by 
some unknown copyist or critic, because it was uncommon, firom GaL v 
22. As light (Eph. v. 8.) not only means the divine influence upon the soul, 
but also the Gospel, the aposUe Paul might with admirable propnety say. 
that the fruit of the Ught (that Is, of the OospeO is in aUgooth»e9»,jmd 
righteousness, and truth ;— goodness, •y-ir-ruM, in the principle and dw- 
position ',— righteousness, J«iia«oflT»»ii, the exercise of that goodness in tlie 
whole conduct of life ;— and truth, »Knbtia, the director of thai pnociple 
and of its exercise to the glory of God and the good of mankin^ ^. „ ^. 

(3.) Eph. ii. 21. nir- ;■ oinoJoMi, 7%e leAote ftuiWin^.— The Codices Vati 
canus, (flaromontanus, San-germanensis, and Boemerianus, besides a»py 
others of less ancient date, including a large proportion of those coUstad by 

Matthel, omit the article it, and many editors adopt this reading: 

~ ^ '- "-'uk "' ■ 



others, Bengel and Griesbach are disposed to think the article sporiott* 
But thus the sense will be 'every building,* which the context wUl tM 
admit, as will be evident by looking at the passage. When ltt« in the 
singular number Is used to signify that the whole of the thing impbed by the 
substantive, with which it is joined, is hitended, the substantive (as m the 
example here adduced) has the article ; but when it is employed to deoole 
thai every individual of that species is spoken of, then the sobetantive » 
anarthrous, or without the article. The common reading, therefore, oopi 
to be retained : and this is one of the instances in which the smaller Dnmber 
of MSS. has preserved the tirne reading.* 

6. Of two readings, both of which are supported by «Minir- 
scripts, the best is to be preferred; but if both of them exhibit 
good senses, then that reading which gives the beet senee is ts 
be adopted, But, in order to determine the nature of the -ssbok 
passage, the genius of the writer, and not the mere opisusms 
and sentiments of particular interpreters, are to be coruultcd 

In Psalm ii. 6. there are two readhigs, one of which is found in the Msn 
rctic copies, and the other In the Sepluagint version. The former any ba 
Uteially translated thus .-Yet wiU J anoint my ^ng upon nw My haL 
of Sion. This reading is supported by weighty evidence, viz. theMaaoe^ 
the quotation of it in Acts iv. 27., the Greek ▼erripns of Aquila and Sjmma< 
chus, the Chaldee paraphrase, and Jerome. The other indmf, which q 
found in the Septui^nt, may be thus rendered .—But as for •««, oy ktm I 
am appointed king on Sion, his holy mountain. Now here the authority 
for the two readings is nearly equal : but if we examine their goofkiesa, we 
shall see that theMasoretic lecuon is to be preferred, as being more gram- 
matically correct, and more suited to the context. 

7. ^good various reading, though suppoHed only 6y •me or 
two witnesses of approved character, is to be preferred. 

8. In the prophetical and poetical books of the Old TVtlo- 
ment, as well as in the J^ew Testament, that readings ie be^ 
which accords with the poetical parallelism. 

The subject of poetical paraUelism is fbUy considered in Psrt IL Book D. 
Chup. II. infra. The application of this canon to the varioos readiac« of 
theOld Testament has long been recosniseO ; hut as its appIieabiUtj to the 
New Testament is not so obvious, we shall illustrate I* by an ezampla draw* 
from the latter. 

Thu.9 in Malt vil. 2. we reatL 

For, vrilh what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 

And with what measure ye mete, It shall be measured to you agsin 
For, mvr^ftllf^b^Ttrm^, shall be measured again, (which is the readn* 
of the common printed editions, of the manuscript by Blatthei noted w«fe 
the letter H, of the manuscript 13. of Griesbach's notation, of the ^ni^ 
version, of some manuscripts of the Old Italic version of Polrcarp, of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, of Origen sometimes, and of the Latin Fathers, we read 
Mirpnifnivirmtf ahoU be measured, in the dodices Vaticanus, Harlaianiu No 
66B4.. Cyprius, StepbanI n, Regius 2243t (now 4a), and Vaticanus XL, aUof 



which are manuscriots in uncial characters of great antiqnity, in tweive 

ipts in smaller characters, by Griesbach, numbered 1. 17. 33. H- 

108. 114. 117. 131. 218. 236. of Professor Birch's (illation, tiie Eraocefistem 



numbered 32. and 36., and seventy other manuscripts of Inferior note, and 
by the manuscripts distinguished by Matthai with the letters B and V (both 
Of the eighth century), a. c. and d. (all of the tenth or eleventh century), swl 

* Bp. Mddleton on the Greek Article, pp. 493. 133. 
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br «ickc oChen of MatttuBi's mtnuacripts of Ims note, hj the Armenian end 
Iniopic teiviooa, by tbe copies of the Old Italic vertloa preserved at Ve* 
roaa, VerceUL Portt. and Toledo, by Clement of ^me, by Origenonce. by 
die author of the dalotue against Blarcion, by Tbeodoret, TheopbylacL 
&ithjruuus, Chryaocephalus, and other Greek writers. The reading of 
mtrpn^m^rm*. thereibrc, being supported by such an orerwhelmlng body 
oi evidence, ia very properly Introduced into the text by Griesbach m 



\ as pre- 



ferable to the common reading of «*Tt/(iTpi|^iio-iTai ; and it is Airther 
demaaded by the paraUeUsm. For »p*/imti {fudgmenO, ^ptrtrt {vejuige\ 
and »r* ^nnr^t (^ akoU b€ Judged), in the first line, require, in order to 



preserve the balance of the period, ^ta« (meofwre), ^it^iti (^e tnetuure), 
and f^aT^cnctrm* (itthaUbe mecuured), in the second line.* 

9. O/* tT»9 readin^t of equal or nearly equal authority, that 
iM tm be preferred, vhich it mott agreeable to the ityle of the 
tacred -writer, 

U; ihereiure, one of two readbigs in the New Testament eahibits the He- 
brew idiom, it is preferable to one that is good Greek, because the latter 
Aas the appearance of being a gloss of some Greek writer, which the former 
does DOC presept. Thus in Jude 1., nyt»*'tt$v*f, aanetified, is a better lee- 
Don than n-ymjmfuvots, beloved ; because the former is more in unison with 
the usac^ of the apostles in their salutations, and in the commencement of 
their £pistle«. In Acts zvii. 26. the reading, i^ i*o( mlftmjoc, o/one blood, is 
preferd>Ie te •£ <'««, qfone (which occurs in Rom. ix. lO.X because it is in 
unboQ with the Hebrew stvle of writing. In John vi. 69. the common read* 
w^Tkou art the Christ, the Son qf the Uving God, X^*fo> o w.'cf nv hiow, 
T»» C*»^9<, i* preferable to that of the holy one of God, o xytot tow »iow, 
^ach Griesbach has admitted into the text, omUtiug tou <^u>»re(, on the 
Mhavity of the Codices Vaticanus, Ephremi, Cantubrigiensis, Slephani n, 
the Cepcie Tersioa. and some other authorities of leas note. That eminent 
cxttc, adeed, allows that the received lection is not to be despised ; but we 
nay observe that its ceDuineness is not only confirmed by the consentient 
IcsDBOBies of many MSS., versions, and fathers, but also from the fact and 
tna tie style of writing adopted by the Evangelists. For the appellation of 
Is^ me of God la nowhere applied to our liaviour, except in the confession 
sfihedeoaooiae. (Mark L 21. Luke iv. M.) In AcUiv. 27. 90. Jesus is termed 
iyf( r»*^ holy child ; but not holy one of God On the contrary, the appel- 
teisQ of Christ, the Son of Ood, occurs repeatedly in the New Testament, 
■adespeciaU/in this Gospel of John (i. 50. ; 49. of English version, and xi. 
Zf.X and is elsewhere expressly appbed to him by Peter. See Matt. xvi. 16. 
Hie comoxm reading, therefore, of John vi. 69. is to be preferred, hi oppo- 
sitioa t» that adopted oy Griesbach, as being most agreeable to the style of 
the sacred writer. 

10. T%at reading' it to be preferred which ie moet agreeable 
te the context^ and to the author e deeign in writing. 

Every wrber, and much more a divinely inspired writer, is presumed to 
write m snch a manner, as not to contradict tumseif either knowingly or 
wiffin^ly, and to write throughout with a due regard to the order and con- 
nection of thk^s. Now m Mark i. 2., for •* T»tfnpi<fnTu»(^ in the prophets^ 



lOBcripts read IV H«-««» r.^ vpe^tini, in theprophel Jsatah Both 
aaui annt^ne^iach reject the common reading. But as tne context shows 
that the Bvaqgebst cited not one but ttoo prophets ; viz. Mul. iii. 1., and 



xL3L ; the common reatfing ought to be retained, especially as it is supported 
by theGodex Aiexandrinua, the Eihiopic and Coptic versions, and tiie quo- 
tafioas of many iiathers. 

11. mi reading, whote source it clearly proved to be errone' 
oui, must be rejected, 

IS. Of tw9 readings, neither of which it uneuitable to the 
temee, either of which may have naturally arisen from the other, 
and both of which are supported by manuscripts, versions, and 
quatations in the writings of the fathers: the one will be more 
probable than the other, in proportion to the preponderance of 
the evidence that supports it : and that preponderance admit e a 
great variety of degrees? 

\n Acts XX. 2B. we read, Fud the church of God, which he hath purchased 
with kio own blood Of this sentence there are not fewer than six various 
reacinj^viz. I. Th¥ ixxKnvt mv TovXft rev. the church of Christ ; 2. TeuBiov, 
ef Ood, "mtiich lection is expunged by Griesbach. who prefers, 3. Tev Kwpiew, 
^the Lord. This reading is sIbo preferred by Wetstein : 4. Teu Kvpiov %mt 
^$»9,0fthe Lord and God, which Griesbach baa huerled in his inner mar- 
gm ; 5l Tew OiM %m* Kvpiou, of the God and Lord; and 6. Tov Ku^iou («iov, 
^the Lord God; in order to determine which of these readings is to be 
adopted* it is necessary briefly to review the various authorities which have 
beea addoced for each. 

L T»« Xftfw—Cf Christ. This readHng is supported by no GreekBISS. ; 
hoc it is foand in the printed editions of the Peschito or Old Syriac version, 
even in the Vatican copies of the Nestorians. This reading is also found in 
the Axabie veraion emted by Brpenius (which was made m>m the Syriac), 
sad ic seems to be supported by Origen (probably, for the passage is ambi* 
noasXby Athanasius, the anonymous author of the first dialo^e against the 
■acedomans, Theodoret, the Interpolated Epistle of Ignatius, Basil, and 
^j^ntjus. The popish synod of the Malabar Christians, held In 1699, 
* r the cfirection of Mendoza. the Portuguese archbishop of Goa, states 
the Nestorians hiserted this reading at the instigation of the devil, 
_ ! diabolo ! 

2. Tw e«»v — Of Ood. This Is the common reading. It is supported by 
", ancient and venerable MS., B, or the Codex Vaticanus,* and by 



< Bp. Jebb's 9a4ired Literature, p. 114. In pp. 206. 329—331. of the same 
' the reader will find other instructive examples of the canon above 



• Gerard's Institutes, p. 275. 

s From Professor Birch (of Copenhagen) finding nothing noted in his 
rnlatliiD of the Codex Vaticanus reflpecting the reading of «^/ov (thotigh he 
e^ressly says, that if any variety or reading had taken place in that MS. it 
ooodnot have escaped him, as he intended u> examine this remarkable 
place above all others In all the manuscripts that came in his way), Gries- 
bach endeavours to set aside the testimony furnished by the Vatican manu- 
vript But it is a pact that Oiou is the reading of that manuscript : for (1.) 
it WAS there In 17^ when it was collated by the very learned Thomas 
Wafstaflb, then at Rome, for Dr. Berryman, who was at that time engaged 
io preparing for publication his work on the genuineness of 1 Tim. iii. 16. ; 
and (2.) 0i*« IS the reading of the Vatican MS., for a.rraiMert|X iff it was 
I by lir. R. Taylorlrom the keeper of the Vatican library for the 



seventeen others, none of which indeed are older than the eleventh cen- 
tury, and many of them are more modern. It is also supported t , 
of the Peschito or Old Syriac version, collated by Professor Lee'forhis edh 
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tion of the Syriac New Testauient ; and which, he statea, are much more 
ancient than those upon which the printed text was formed. This reading 
is also found hi a very ancient Syriac MS. in the Vatican Library, in the 
Latin Vulgate, the Ethiopic, according to Dr. MiU, though Griesbach thmks 
it doubtml ; and It is quoted or referred to by Ignatius, TertuUian, Attuma- 
sia% Basil, Epiphanius. Ambrose, Chrysostom, Celesdne bishop jf Rome, 
OecumeniuNL Theophylact, and eleven other fathers of the Greex and Lathi 
Church, besides the sixth Synod hi TruUo (held a. d. 660), and the second 
Nicene SvQod(held a. ». 787). 

3. Tev Xwf i«v— (y /Ae Lord. This leacfing is supported by thirteen mano- 
Bcripts, vis. the Codices Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Ephremi, and Lau- 
dianus (all of which are written m uncial letters, of great and undisputed 
antiquitv, and derived firom different and Indepenaent sourcesX the Moscow 
MS. which formerly belonged to Chrysostom. according to Mattheei (on Eph. 
iv. 9.x who has noted it with the letter E, and eight others of less note. This 
reading is also found in the Ck)ptic, Sahidic, in the margin of the Philoxenian 
or later Syriac, in the Old ItaUc as contained in the Codex Cantabngiensis, 
and as edited by Sabatier, and in the Armenian versions. The ^hiopic 
version has likewise been cited, as exhibitins the reading of Kv^tev, Lord, 
but its evidence is indecisive, the some word behig used therein for botn 
Lord and God. Griesbach thinks itprobable that this version reads Kvpiov, 
from the consentient testimony of the Coptic and Armenian versions. 
Among the fathers, this reading is supponed by Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, Ammonius, Maximus, Antoniua, Ibas, Lucifer, Jerome, Au* 
gustine, Sedulius, Alcimus, the author of the pretended ApostoUcal (^nsti- 
tutiou^S and tlie second Council of (Carthage (which, however, in the Greeit, 
reads e»ov, of God).* 

4. Te« Kvpiev s>« *tttv—Of tkoLordand Ood. This reading is supported 
only by the Ck>dex G. (Passiooei, assigned by Blanchini to the eighth, but 
by Montfaucon to the ninth century X ondsisty-three other M8S. ; none of 
wliich, though they form the majority in point of number, are among the 
most correct and aiithoritoiive. It is olao found in the Sclavonic version, I)ut 
it is not cited by one of the fathers ; and is printed in the Complutensian 
and Planth) editions. 

6. To« eiov am Xvpiev.— Q/* the Ood and Lord This reading occurs only 
hi the MS. by Griesbach numbered 47. ; it is an apograph transcribed in the 
sixteenth century by John Paber of Deventer from one wriuen in 1293. 

6. Tow KuAiev 6$»v^0fthe LordOod. This reading is found only in one 
BIS. (96. ofGriesbach'a notation) of the fifteenth centunr, and the incorrect 
Arabic version prhited in the Paris and London Polyglotts; and it is cited 
by Theophylact alone among the fathers. 

Of these six readings. No. 2. Tov e«ov, QfOod, No. 3. Tov K«f .>v, Of the 
Lord, and No. 4. Tov Ku^iov x«i Oiev, Of ike Lord and God, are best sup- 
ported by external testimony, and it is the preponderance of the evidence 
adduced for each, that must determine which of them is the genuine 
reading. 

1. The testimony of manuscripts is pretty equally divided between the^e 
three readings. 



Thougli iCvp«ov is supported by the greater nunoer of nndal MSS. {viz. 
the Codices Alexandrinus, Canttdirigiensis, Ephremi, and Laudi.musX y^t 
btou is supported by the Codex Vaticanus, which is of the highest autho- 



rity : and Kvpiov »■• ei ov, though deficient in this respect (for G. or the Co- 
dex Passionei. as we hare noUced, is not earlier than the eighth or niifih 
c«ituryX yet it Is most numerously supported by manuscripts of different 
families, and especially by the Moscow manuscripts, and by the Compln- 
tensian edition. 

2. The ancient versfons, supporting Oiov and Kvpiev. are equal to each 
other in aimiber indeed, but those which support the former are superior 
in weigh.. Por the Latin Vulgate, the Peschito or Old Syriac, and the Ethio- 
pic, in favour of eiev are of higher authority than their competitors, the 
Coptic, Sahidic, and Armenian. The compound reading Xvpiev »«• e«eu is 
unsupported by any but the Sclavonic ; which is closely connected with the 
Moscow manuscripts. 

3. The testimony of the fathers is greatly In favour of «•««. For though 
a considerable number of counter-testhnoniesin favour of Kwpiow is named 
by Wetstein, and copied by Griesbach ; yet no citations from ihence urc 
adduced by either, which leads us to suspect, that their testimony is either 
spurious, slight, or else refuted by the express citations on the other side. 
Thus, the objection of Athanasius to the phrase " the blood of Ood,'' as 
"being nowhere used hi Scripture, and to be reckoned among the daring 
fabrications of the Arians," recorded by Wetstein,* is abundantly refuted by 
his own counter-testimony, citing the received reading of Acts xx. 2B., and 
by the frequent use of the phrase by the orthodox fkthers, Ignatius, Ter- 
tuUian, Leontius, Fulgentius, Bede, TheophyUct, and others above enume- 
rated. The objection, therefore, was ur^ed inconsiderately, and probably 
hi the warmth of controversy ; in which Athanasius was perpetually 
engaged vrith the Arians, his incessant persecutors. 

Kvpiov «■* eiev, is unsupported by the fiuhers before Theophylact ; and 
Is contradicted by his testimony in favour of 8iev. 

From this abstract, it appears to the writer of these pages, that the ester' 
nal evidence preponderates, upon the whole, in favour of ttiov ; and this is 
further confirmed by the intermd evidence. For, in the first place, the 
expression nt*Knriu tov eiov, church of God, is in unison with the style of 
St. Paul ;• and it occurs in not fdwer than eleven passages of his episUes ;^ 
while the phrase i>t«xi|«-i« tov Kvpiov, church qf the Lord, occurs nowhere 
in the New Testament And secondly, «ie« miglit easily give occasion to 
the other readings, though none of these could bo easily give occasion to 
Bfov. If (as Michaelis remarks) the Evangelist Luke wrote Oiov, the orlghi 
of Kvpiov andXpifov may beojcplalnedeither ascorrectionaofthetextoras 
marginal notes ; because " the blood of God" is a very extraordinary ex- 
pression ; but if he had written Kvp.ev, it is inconceivable how any one 
should alter it into ei sv. And on this latter supposition, the great number 
of various readings is inexplicable. It seems as if diflTerenl transcribers had 
found a difiiculty in the passage, and that each corrected according to his 
own judgment 

second l^ndon edition ofGriesbach'a Greek Testament, printed by him In 
1818. with equal beamy and accuracy. 

• Irenmus is comii«only cited as an authority f^r tlie reading tov Kvpiov : 
but Dr. Durtoo has shown that much une, cannot l.e inide of his authority in 
deciding this reading. (Testimonies of AnieNirene Fathers, p. 17.) 

• Nov. Test vol i. p. 597. • See canon 9. In ttie preceding column. 
' Compare 1 Ck)r. i. 2. x. ."W. .xi. Ifi. 22. xv. 9. 2 Cor. i. 1. GaL 1. 18. ITbess. 

ii. 14. 2Thes8. i. 4. and 1 Tim. iii. T). 15. The phrase .nKX^n- tov Kvpiov, 
congregation of the Lord, is of frequent occurrence in the Septnagint vei- 
sion, whence it might have crept into the text of \he MSB. that support it, 
[Miitlcularly of the Codex AlexaniWi.us, which was written fa Bgypj, whers 
the Septuagint version was made. 
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Upon the whole, then, the received reaHtDg, i«mx.iir*» to« e«ow, tfturehof 
Ooa, i» BnTBK mipported than any of the other readiof^ and, consequenilT. 
we may conclude that it was the identical txftre—Um uttered hj Paul, and 
recorded by Luke.* 

18. Ifhenever two different readingi occur ^ one of which 
aeenu difficult and obtcurcj btu which may be explained by the 
help of antiquity, and a more accurate knowledge of the 
languagCf whereao the other it to eaty at to be obviout to the 
meanett capacity, the latter reading it to be tutpected ; becaute 
the former it more in uniton with the ttyle of the tacred writert, 
which, abounding with Hebrcdtmt, it repugnant to the geniut 
9f the pure or ttrictly clattical Greek language. 

No tranacriber would designedly change a clear into an obscure reading, 
nor is It possible that an inadvertency should malce so happy a mistake as 
to produce a reading that perplexes indeed the ignorant, but is understood 
and approved by the learned. This cauon is the touchstone which distin- 
guishes the true critics from the false. Bengel, Wetstein, and Gricsbacb, 
critics of the first rank, have admitted its authority ; but those of inferior 
order {generally prefer the easy reading, for no other reason than because 
Its meaning la most obvious. 

14. If fir a pcutage, that it not abtolutely necettary to the 
conttructioUfVanout readingt are found, that differ materially 
from each other, we have reaton to tutpect itt authenticity / 
and Ukewite that all the readingt are interpolationt of trant' 
ctibert who have attempted by different methodt to tupply the 
teeming deficiency of the originaL 

This rule, however, must not be carried to the extreme, nor is a tingU 
variation sufficient to justify our suspicion of a word or phrase, thouch Its 
omission affects not the sense, or even though the construction wouui be 
improved by its absence : for, in a book that has been so frequently trana* 
cribed as the New Testament, mistakes were unavoidable, and therefore a 
tingle deviation alone can lead us to no immediate conclusion. 

lb, ^ reading it to be rejected, in retpect to which plain evU 
dence it found that it hat undergone a DisieKBD alteration. 

Such alteration may have taken place, (1.) From doctrinal reasons ;— <2.) 
Proui moral and practical reasons ;— (3.) From historical and geographical 
dtubis (Matt. viii. 23. compared with Mark v. 1.) ;— (4.) From the desire of 
rf'coucilmg passages contradictory with each other ;--<&•) From the desire 
of inakiae the discourse more intensive; hence many emphatic readings 



have ori^nated ;— (6.) From the comparison of many manuscrij^ts, the 
reudincs of which nai . . -.- 

parallel passages.* 



reudincs of which nave been amalgamated ;— <7.) From a comparison of 



16. Readingt, which are evidently glossea, or interpolations, 
are invariably to be rejected. 

(I.) Glottet are betrayed, I. When the words do not agree with the scope 
and context of the pasiiake : 2. When they are evidently fureicn to the style 
of the sacred writer; 3. When there Is evident tantc^ogy ; 4. When words, 
wliich are best absent, are most unaccountably Introduced; 6. When cer- 
tain words arc nrore correctly disposed in a diflTerent place ; and, lastly, 
when phrases are Joined together, the latter of which is much clearer than 
the former. 

^> "lAn interpolation is sometimes betrayed by the circumstance of Its 
being delivered in the language of a later church. In the time of the apos- 
tles tne word Christ was never used as the proper name of a person, but as 
an epithet expressive of the ininistrv of Jesus, and was frequently applied 
as synonymous to ' don of God.' The expression, therefore, * Christ is the 
Son of Ood,' Acts viii. 37. is a kind of tautology, and is almost as absnrd as 
to sav Christ Is the Messiah, that is, the anointed Is the anointed. But the 
word being used in later ages as a proper name, this impropriety was not 
perceived oy the person who obtruded the passage on the lexu" 

(3.) "If one. or more words that may be considered as an addition to a 
paMssuce, are found only In manuscripts, but in none of the motl amdoKt 
rertioria, nor in the quotations of the early liithers, we have reason to sus- 
pect an interpolation " In Acts viii. 39. the Alexandrian manuscript 
reads that: ri\*A(AriONEnE£ENE11ITONETN0TX0NANrEAOrAB]KT 
HrnAvENTON't i.MiinoN— TTIc Spt. [holy feU upon the eunuch, but the 
Angnl] of the Lord caught away Philip. The words between brackets, 
Michaelis iliinks. are itpurious ; and Griesbach decidedly pronounces them 
to be an euiendafionof the copyist. They are found in six irmn use ripts cited 
by liJiii. bul these are not an'ient ; ancl th*»y are also in the Armenian ver- 
sion ♦executed in ilie end of ihr^ fourtii or early in the fifth century, and In 
th«^ 8cl«vonic version executed in the ninth century. We are justified, 
therefore, in stating that they are not to be received into the sacred text 

17. Kxprettiont that are lett emphatic, unlett the tcope and 
context of the tacred writer require emphaeit, are more likely 
to be the genuine reading, than readingt different from them, 
but which have, or teem to have, greater force or emphatit. For 
copyittt, like commentatort, who have but a tmattering of 
teaming, are mightily pleated with emphatet, 

• Nov. T.'st. a Griesbach, torn. ii. pp. 112—117. and Appendix, p. (34.) 2d 
edit. (Haloi .<4axonam, 1H06.) Dr. Hales, on Faith in the Trinity, vol. ii. pp. 
lOV— 131. Michaells's Intruduction to the New Testament, vol. i. p. ^. 
Noliui's Inc^iiry into the Integrity of theOrcek Vulgate, pp. 286—289. 616— 
:iI8. Dr. N. has given at length the quotations from the writinas of Che 
fathers in which eisv is found. It is worthy of remark, that Mr. Wakefield, 
who was a professed and conscientious Socinlan, decides in favour of rev 
ej»w, qfOoiL, an the genuine reading : bul instead of rendering the words 
rpw (I*ov uiu»T'..-, in the followiiifr sentence, " ttith his own blood,** helrans- 
.ates them by '* hi« own Son ;" and he adduces some naf(.<*ages f^roin Greek 
and Roman writers, to show that »Im» and tanguis (blood) are used to sig- 
nify a ton or near relative. If, indeed, Acts xx. 27. were the only passage, 
where the phrase "purchasing with hit otcn blood** occurred, we might 
receive this saying : out as the redemption of man Is, throughout the New 
Testament, ascribed exclusively to the vicarious and sacrificial death of 
Christ, it Is not likely that this very unutual meaning should apply here.— 
'Dr. A- Clarke, in loc.) 

« Stnart't Elements of Interpr. p. ua 



18. Tliat reading it to be preferred, which givet a tenm 
apparently falte, but which, on thorough invetHgati^n, prova 
to be the true tne. 

19. Variout readingt, which have mott clearly been occo- 
tioned by the errort or negUgence of trantcribert, are to be 
rejected. How tuch readingt may be cauted, hat already been 
thown in pp, 283, 384. tupra. 

20. Lectionariet, or Letton Bookt, uted in the early Chris- 
tian church, alone are not admittible at evidence for variout 
readingt. 

Whenever, therefore, hvtvf. Jetut, m^ix^ci, brethren, or similar words 
(which were anciently prefizea to the leseoas accordingly m the tactBrwera 
taken from the Gospels or Epistles, and which are fonad only la lectioee 
riesX are found at the beginning or a letaon. they are to be conaderad as 
suspicious ; and fifty manuscripU that contain them have no wei|kt ■pisa 
the same number which omit them. 

21. Readingt introduced into the Greek text from Lolia 
vertiont are to be r^ected, 

22. A reading that it contradictory to hittory and geogro^ 
phy It to be rejected, etpeciaUy when it it not eonfirited If 
manutcriptt, 

in Acta zll. 25. we read that Bamabat and Saul returned from {^IWe- 
rutatem, where seven manuscripts, two manuscripts (6. and 7.) of the Scia- 
vonic version, and the Arabic version In Bishop Walton's Polyglott, have <•$, 
TO JeruteUem. This last reading has been added by some ignorant copyist, 
for Barnabas and Saul were returning from Jerusalem to Antioch with the 
money which they had collected for the poor brethren. 

23. That reading which maket a pattage more connected it 
preferable, all due allowance being made for abruptnett in the 
particular cate. Saint Paul it remarkable for the abruptnett 
of many of hit digrettiont, 

24. Readingt, certainly genuine, ought to be reoUred to the 
text of the printed editiont, though hitherto adtnitted into none 
of them ; that they may henceforth be rendered at correct at 
pottible, they ought Ukewite to be adopted in all veroiont of 
Scripture: and till thit be done, they ought to be followed in 
explaining it, 

1 John 11. 23. The sentence— *0 2/K«Xo>'«y rev Tiar, ««i re* wmrtf» tXA*, 

He that achuntledgeth the Son, hath the Father otoo— being wanting in the 
manuscripU consolted by Eraamos, is omitted In all his editioDa, and ii 

{)rinted In Italics by the translators of our authorized version, to abow thM 
t Is of doubtfU authority ; but that it is genuine, and ought to be restored 
to the text without any marlc of •purioutaets, is evident (h>m the uDqaes* 
titmable authorities by which it is suf^rted, viz. the Alexandrian and Vati- 
can manuscripts, and the Codex Ephremi, all which are of great antiqiiky, 
besides fourteen others enumerated by Griesbach, which were wriaea 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries : the Peachito and Phikue- 
nlan Svriac versiona, the Arabic (edited by £rpenlusX Coptic, Sahkle, 
Rthiopic. Armenian, and Latin Vulgate versions, it is also qdoted by Cle 
mens Alezandrinus, Orlgen, Meletios, Athaoashia, CyrQ of Jemaalesi, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theophylact, VIrgllius bishop of^Tapaua, Pelagian 
CereaUs, and Casslan. It is further quoted In tubttanee, in Greek, thos- 
'o it^ok»y$t Tor T»o», kmi to» n.rip hM*>^*y»—{Ht that acknowledgttk the 
Son, aeknowUdgeth the Father also] by EnthaHut and Epiphanlna ; and, fei 
I^nthus:— Qw (or ef out, or ffmau<em)oof!/Uclwr/YftMn,ct F\limm, H 
Patrtm habet,—bj Cyprian, Hilary, Faustinus, Lucifer bishop ofOacUari, 
Augustine, VlgOlus bishop of Taptus, and Bede. This clanae la omuoedki 
the Arabic version extant In filshop Walton's Polygkxt, In the Harielan MS. 
No. 177&, preserved In the British Museum, and some Latin manuscrists. 
The clause in question Is certainly genuine, and It has with areat p ra p rlety 
been restored to the text by Griesbach, Matthci, Knappe, Schott, Tftmaan, 
Vater, Valpy, and Bolsaonade. In their several editions of the Greek text. 
And it ought. In all fiiture editions of the authorized English tersdoa, to be 

Erinted in Roman tvpe as an integral part of the sacred text ; aa, inoeed, it 
aa been, by Dr. Clarke In his Commentary, by Dr. Boothroyd in bia new 
Translation and Commentary, and by Mr. Noorse In hia edition of o«r 
authorized English version, wHh an improved pimctoatian (New Torfc, 
1827). in addition to the podthre evidence above adduced, it may be re- 



marked that this clause not only seems to be required by the senae, bm it 
also corresponds with the style of St John ; and Its omittum is undoolHedty 
to be ascribed to an homsoteleuton.s 



25. Probable readingt may have to high a degree ofervidenee, 
at juttly entitlet them to be interted inU the text, in place of 
the received readingt which are much lett probable. Such ao 
have not contiderably higher probability than the cowumon 
readingt, thould only be put into the margin: but they, and all 
othert, ought to be weighed with impartiality, 

26. Readingt certainly, or very probably fahe, ought to he 
expunged from the editiont of the Scripture, and ought not ts 
be followed in vertiont of them, however long and generxtl^ 
they have uturped a place there, at being mamfett corruptiono, 
which impair the purity of the tacred bookt. 

27. Lastly, tincf it it admitted in the criticitm of the Saered 
Scvipturet, at in that of other ancient writingt, that the true 
reading cannot alwayt be determined with abtolute certainty, 
but that only a judgment at to what it more probable can be 
formed, it it evident that more ought not to be required in thit 
department, than can be performed s nor thould a pooitive 
judgment be given, without the mott careful examination. 
And, further, if in the criticitm ofprofine authort caution mnd 



« Griesbach, Vaier. and Dr A. Clarke on 1 John ii. Si 
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m»dc9ty fhould be u^ed, much more ought every thing like 
raehneMt or levity to be excluded fr&m the critidem of the 
Sucred Volume, 



The pieoedinf aie the numt nud&rial canons for determininff 
Tariooa readings, whieh are leoonuBended by the united 
irisdom of the most eminent biblical critict. They hare 



been drawn ud chiefly from Dr. Kennicott*8 Dissertations on 
the Hebrew Text, De Rossi's Compendio di Critica Sacra, 
and the canons of the same learned author, in his Prolego- 
mena so often cited in the preceding pages, and from tiia 
canons of Bauer in his Critica Sacra, of Umesti, of P&ff, 
Pritius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Beck, Muntinghe, and, abors 
all, of Michaelis, with Bishop Marsh's annotations, often 
more Talnable than the elaborate work of his author.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE QUOTATIONS rsOM THB OLD TfiSTAMJBNT IN THB N«W QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT FBOM THE AP0CR7PHAI. WRITERS, AND TROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 



It is obriotts, eren ob the most cursory pemsal of the Holy 
teiptares, that some passages are cited in other subsequent 



STcSi"' 



> 9 and, in particular, that numerous quotations from 

Testament are made in the New. In these refer- 

eoees, there ut frequently an apparent contradiction or diSer- 

eoce between the original and tne quotation ; of which, as in 

tJie contradictions alleged to exist in the Scriptures (which 

am considered and solved in the second part of thk rolame), 

iafidelity and skepticism hare sedulously availed themselves. 

Tliese seeminjg discrepancies, however, when brought to the 

toQchstooe otcriticism, instantly disappear; and thus the 

entire hvmony of the Bible becomes tally evident The 

^fpeannce of contradiction, in the quotations from the Old 

Testament that are found in the New, is to be oonaideied in 

two points of view, namely, 1. As to the extarnaJ farm, or the 

woros in which the quotation is made ; and, 2« As to the 

miemaiform^ or the manner or purpose to which it is applied 

by the sacred writers. 

A eooaderable difference of opinion exists among some 
learned men, whether the evangelists and other wnters of 



^iB New Testament quoted the Old Testament from the He- 
brew, or from the venerable Greek version, usually called the 
Septoagint. Others, however, are of opinion, that they did 
notconlne themselves exclusively to either ; and thisappean 
most probable. The only way by which to determine this 
important question, is to compare and arrange the texts 
actually ouoted. Drusius, Junius, Glassius, Cappel, Hoff- 
man, Eicnhom, Michaelis, and many other eminent bibli<»] 
critics on the Continent, have ably illustrated this topic ; in 
our own country, indeed, it has been but little discussed. 
The only writers on this subject, known to the author, are 
the Rev. Dr. Randolph, formerly Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in the University of Oxford, the Kev. Dr. Heniy Owen, 
and the Rev. Thomas Scott (the titles of whose publications 
will be found in the Bibliographical Appendix to the second 
volume) ;' but they have treated it with so much ability and 
acouraeT, that ha has to acknowledge himself indebted to 
their laSaurs for great part of his materials for the present 
chapter.' 
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SECTION I. 

ON trnz BXTKMrAL FORM OF TBI QUOTATIONS FROM TUB OLD TBSTAMXNT IN THB NBW. 

TSB %VOTATIO.Xa rBOX TBB BBBRBW SCmiFTUEBS Aim VBOK THB SBFTUASIirT ORBBK VBBtlOir, IV TBB 
ORDIR IN WBiea TBBT OGCUB IN TBB NBW TESTAVBNT.^ 



L iM. ▼«. 14. 

:SfiJO|r war pnv> P mV^i nm no^run 



IMU tH. 14. 
Ilov ii wmfitvf f * ymrrft m4"^*'i* ■■' ri |f r«i 

Boiudd, a vinia ibaU cooc«lve, and b^r a aoo, B«bold the Tirgio ahaU eoncehre, aod bear a 
■lul alian caD Bis name lottBaaaaL aon, and tboa abaU c " " " 



2. Meah ▼. 2. 

♦•Sua rmnV tj^ nmwi onyn»3 nnm 
himni Srw nwi"? nr >S tod mvr 

t tlkoa, BelUalMai Bpluratah, though thou 
l«lldl ofl« * * 



iodah, yet ont 
oTUiee ahaH lie come forth onto mei that <» to be 
nlerorimeL 



1 Boa. zi. 1. 

I ealled my ton oat orEgypt 



tcaUbla 



MieahT.2. 

Km* r« Bi|5XiiAt •(««{ Effmtm^ •Xi^^orrec ii rev 
utrmt tp x«X.t«rtv UvSmi •» r«« ^o« i|fXj«rtT«i, 
TOv Htm* $t( «^X3vT« TOW Ir^a^X. 

Bat, as for thee, Bethlebeoi, thoo booae of 
Bphratha, art thoo the least (or, too little), to 
become one of the thousands of Jodah 1 Out of 
thee shall one come forth to me, to be the ruler 
oflsraeL 

Hos. xi. 1. 

E4 Aiyvrrev fttTt%»KtTm ra tikvm avTAV. 

1 called his children out of Egypt. 



MaltLJB. 

I^eo i irmfSt99( ir ysrrp* igii. km* ri|iT«i viev, 
BUI XAXirowr** to •r«^» avrev EftftmvtvtiK, 

Behold, a rlrgio shaU be with child, and shaH 
bring forth a son; and they shall call bis name 



BCatt. IL 6. 

Kmt r% tniKttft^ yn UvSm, •vimfi^t <X«X«rr« ii 
ir T«if iiytfiortv Uvfu' »k r«v ymf ifiXivrirat 

And thou, Bethlehem In the land of Jodah, art 
not the least among the prineea of iaf*ah : for oat 
of thee shall come a governor that shall role me 
peo[deIsraeL 



Matt Ii. 15. 

B^ AivorrovisaXira rer viov f*9v.9 

Out Of E^pt have I called my son. 



t A Bibtiocraphlcal Notice of the principal Treatises on, and Collections 
tL Tarfons Readings, will be fowid in the ApnKoui to the second Vulnme, 
PAnS.CHAF.HlltaOT.IV. 14 2,3. 

• Past D. Chaf. IlL Sbot. m. 

• Boriilni the poblleadoas of the writers abeve mentioned, the author has 
ooBStantly availed hiinaelf of Uie researches of Drosios (Parallela SacraX 
m the atbToloma of the Critieiflacrl ;-«f Cappel's Critica Sacra, lib. ii. On 
VOL L pp. IBS— 172L of ProC VocePs edition) ;— of Glasiiius's Philologia 
■aera, ptfCU. pp. 1387. etaoo. (ed. Dathii) ; and of Michaeas's Introduction 
10 the New Testament, translated by Bishop Marsh, (vol I pp. 200—246. 470 
-49a) Dr. Gerard's Institotes of Biblical Criticism have also been occa- 
sloaaUy reiisrred to, as well as Schlegelius's Dissertatio de A#ro sanguinis 
e« ProphetIA circa eom allegata, fai the Thesaurus Disaertationam Bxegetl- 
•anmad Not. Test torn. Ii. pp. 30»-340. 

« b the ilxat edilioo of this work, the aotbor had simply giren the roter- 
eaces to tbece quotations. They are now hiserted at length, in order to save 
the scodent's tme, and also to enable him more readily to compare the He- 
brew and Greek together ; and the EogHsh Tersion of the passages Is 
Muyr Ti>4 for the conrenlence of the mere English reader. The text of the 
Be ptu i ^lu t Is that termed the Vatican : and where there are any material 
wiatioot in the Alesandrime text, they are briefly noticed. The English 
▼ersloo of the Hepcm^lnt Is given from Mr. Tbompaon's Anglo-American 
I (wiaillw excapdoB of two or tfareo puf s a that have been 



altered to make them more literalX entitled "The Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Covenant, commonly called the Old and New Testament, 
translated from the Greek. Phihulelphia, 180&" In foar voloroes, 8vo. 

» '£(11. Codex Alexandr. 

s K>xiri*( Is the reading of the Codex Bex» and other M9S., besides 
several of the fathers. 

1 This quotation agrees exactly neither with the Hebrew nor with the 
Septoagint The onW material difference Is that the evangelist adds the 
negative •«^«m»(, which is in neither of them. But the Syriac translation 
reads It vrith an interrogation, Ntm parva es 7 Art thou little 1 And so 
Archbishop Newcome has rendered it : 

And thou, Bethlehem Bphrata, 
Art thou too little to be among the leaden of Jodah 1 
Out of thee ahaU come forth unto me 
One who it to be a ruler in Israel. 
The question, he observes, implies the net^ive, which is inserted in Matt, 
ii. 6. and also in the Arabic version. Both the Hebrew and the Greek, as 
they now stand, are capable of being Diluted interrogatively. And It Is 
worthy of remark, that the Codex Cantabrigiensis reads ^4, not, interroga- 
tivelv, instead of cv^ba<«<, in which it is followed by the Old Italic versioi> 
and by Tertnllian, Cyprisin, and other Latin Others. 

• Ws rendering of the ovai^eUst agrees with the Ortek verrionsof Sym 
machos and TheodoCioB. 
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4. Jer. zxzL 15. 

M30 Sm onnon ^32 %-u VT^vi two >ip 

A voice was beard in Ramah, lamentatloD, and 
hitter weeping ; RacJjuI weeping for her children, 
refused lo be comforted for Bcr chUdrenjbecaaie 
they tcere not 

S PflaL xxil 6. Uix. 9. 10. Im. Hi. liu. Zech. jd. 
12,13. 



TABLE0 OF QUOTATIONS FROM 



[PaetL Oiif.ir 



MaltiLia 
▼oice 



6. Isa. xL S^ 

ronjya ^•w nif^ l"**^ iJO "oiDa mip Sp 
ripajii -vi-*?ai Kri' K»rSa :M>7\^vh nSoD 
.-'ppaS o*Da"«i ■»w^D^ 3pj?n mm iSc«f> 
»c o rwp nr3-*>a mm mm maa nVjji 

The voice of him thatcrieth In the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; make straight 
in the desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill stiall be made low : and the crooked shall be 
made straight ; and the rough places plain. And 
the glory of the Loan shall be revealed ; and all 
flesh shall see it together 

7. Deut viil. a 

HSio-Sa^ *a on«n mm naS orhvrhp vh 

Man doCh not live by bread only, but bv every 
tsord that proceedeth out of the mouth of the 
Lou> doth man live. 

a Pnl. xci. 11, 12. 

:T3"vrSM TVD»^ iS-mx* vawSo o 
: iSji lana «iurnc I^wb^' o^Mrhy 

Fdr he than give his angels charge over thee, 
lo keep thee in all thy vrays. They shall bear 
thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot 
■gainst a stone. 

9. Deut. vi. 16. 

oa^nSK nw-nn loan vh 

Thou Shalt not tempt the Loan thy God. 

KiL Deut vl. 13. 

•ojrn in«i tm^n yrhn rnn^-nn 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 



' II. I8a.ix.i,2. 

>^nw mnm po? nx">« Spn iwmn npa 
:o»un S'Sj pTn nap o*n -pi n^aan pvwm 
rma >ar> Snj "\ik «n le^na o^s'ynn opn 

At the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebu- 
Inn, and the land of Naphtali, and afterwards did 
more grievonnly afflict Aer by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations. The 

Sople that walked in darkness have seen a great 
ht ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow 
death, upon them hath the light shined. 

13. laa. liii. 4. 

o^ao iraKaol «rj mvi w^Sn lan 

Oar infirmitlea he hath borne : And our sor- 
rows he hath carried them. {Bp. Lototh.) 



Jer. xxzi. la 

ofwp^io* 'TmxnK mir9»Kmi9/M»n •»« nt»K$ irmrar* 

$«i> ijrt ri*( viei( «vr^(, ir* ev« iirtr. ... 

There was beard at Rama, a sound of lamenta- In Rama was there a voice beard, lameiitMiQa, 

tion, and weeping and waiUng : Rachel, weeping and weeping, and great moomhig, Rachel trus 

'rr her children, refused to be comforted, be- kig/orherchiIdreB,andwoakinotbeeoiBfoitad, 

cause they are not bscsnse they are not 

Matt it 2a 

That it might be fulfilled which was tpolutbf 
the nronhets, He shall be called a IVaareie. 

MattiH. a Markia LckeiiL4-« 

Xwfio«, tv9nmf ireiiiTi t«« T^iCtvf •vth.i IImv 
^•f»yi irX.i«^a»5i|riT«i, x«i ■»«» tftf tu itntf 
Tmw§t9m9ii9-tTut' nmt $rrmt t« rstXia m nttm, 
KMi «i r^x*'** **C i^*vc Xiiaf. Xatt^'iTunrt 
r«^| re rMxii^ier res Ofov.* 

The voice of one crying In the wUderne^ Pre- 
pare ve the vray of the Lord, make his pitk* 
•traJgnt Every vaOev shall be filled, and every 
mountahi and hill abail be brought low; lodihe 
crooked shall be made straight, and the roufh 
ways shall be made smooth ; and til fleib tbaS 
see the salvation of God. 



Iii.zl.8-ft. 

^mvn /^«rTO( i» Ti| ifnpm* *Ert<|N»r«Tf mv iitw 
Xvpiev, f»9iiic( irotKTi r»f rpiCovf V¥ 6mv kM*»*. 
Xlaali ^ufmy^ wK^fmi^r$TUiJ xai vm* %p%% k«i 
/3evv«( ran iraitfiiririii' Kill irrsi vcvrti r« n»oXi» 

^ l^e^H Kwpiev, %mt t,^tr*t irmrm r«p£ to Tmrnffv 
TOv Bieu. 

A voice of one crying in the vrildemess, Pre- 

Siare the way of the Lord ; make straight the roads 
or our God. Every valley shall be fOled up ; and 
every mountain and hill be levelled. And all the 
crooked otoeet shall be made a straight road, and 
the rougn toay smooth plains. And the glory of 
the Lord will appear; and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God. 



Deutvilia 

OvK fir* spTM /t9wm J^nrtrmi i •»d'f«iro(y mkk' titt 

eiev. 

Bfan shall not live by bread only, but br every 
vrord that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 



Matt iv. 4. Luke iv 4. 

Ov« tit' •pr« fttpm ^i|r(T«i M.^far*;, mkk' ft 

Man shall not live by bread atone, but br ever; 
word that proceedeth out of the OHwlh of God 



PsaL xci. 11,12. Mattlv.a 

*Oti TBif myytk9t( wuToy (rTiXiirci irtft row, •Qri ..,,T«»ff wyyiXoij •«t«« ivriXitrsi rtft 

T«w Ii«9vX«£ai r» t9ir»rmts t««« il«if rw Bar* rev, imi iiri X*ip«v •^»ri ri, ^ifrtn »^r«t;w 

Xttpmv M^tvr* Cf, /H|ir«Tf ir^rxo^^f irpos X(^«r ir^( Xif t» t*» wt'm r«». 

For he vrill give bis angels a charge concerning For .... he shall give his angels cbarge coo- 

thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. With their ceming thee ; and in their hands theysbaQbeir 

hanas they snail bear thee up, lest thou shouldest thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy fM 

at any time strike thy foot against a stone. against a stone. 



Deut vl. la 
OvK tnirti fmrnf Xw^«ev rev 6f ev rov. 
Thou shalt not ten^tt the Lord thy God 

Deut vL la 

Xwfior Ttf Bt99 rtv «oCt|«-diiri|, it«i «wt» /«orM 
X«Tpivr«i(.t 

Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
him alone. 

Isa. ix. I, 2. 

Xwpa Zs/SovXwv ii 'y% Ni^^^;«Xii^, xa< ei Xoiiroi 
Qi T^v wsfmK^mv %an v»f»p rev Ufimvm r«XiX«>« 
T«v f Svwv. *0 Xsof i V9ptvf/ttv»(% fv r«eri«, iS$v» 
fmf itiy*' »t Karetftevrri; it %mfa9 Ttn* ^avsrow, 

With regard to-the region of Zabulon, the land 
of Nephthalim, and the rest who inhabit the sea 
shore, and beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations ; 
ve people who walk hi darkness, behold a great 
light ! and ye who dwell in a region, the shiule of 
death, on you a light shall shine. 



Matt iv. 7. 

OvK iii3rii«ii«'ii; Kvptov rotJiir ff-iv. 

Thou shah not tempt the Lord thy God 
Matt iv. 10. 

Kuftov T0» 8»oir vev irper>t«v«ni(, »«i atra^if* 
X«TAivrii(. 

Tdou Shalt warship the Lord thy God, and us 
only shalt thou serve. 

Matt iv. 15^ la 

ri| Zm$9vKm9f*mt y^ Ni^^iaXk/h, S9«v5«».am(, 
iri^Mr TOu Iopf«v«v, Tm\*K»*a t«» iSr^v. *OXiH 
i *minfUvo( IV rxoTii §ift ^m( niy, >*• ^^ 

The land of Zabulon, and the land of NepMa 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, fl* 
lee of the Gentiles ; the people which sat indut 
ness saw great light : and to them which satiatlte 
r^on and shadow of death, light is sprung Dp. 



Isa. Uii. 4. Bfatt viil. 17. 

OvTff TMC a/»spr<«< ii/fa»r ^tpi*, «•« vip* n/tmv Aar«c t«( mrStvtatt n/imv iXaCi, sai Ta{ rontf 
o^wvarai. •C«rr«rav. 

Thisman beareth away our sin% and for us he Himself took our Infirmities, and bare ov 
is in sorrow. 



t nmf»nKn9n9»i. Codex Alexandr. 

s The quotadon in Matthew agrees very nearly with the Hebrew, but not 
wittt the Septuagint Dr Randolph thinks it miglit possibly be taken from 
son e other translation. (On the Quotations, p. 27.) 

a As the evangelist cites the Prophete In the plural number, it Is hishly 
probable that this passage is not a quotation from any particular prophet, 
but a citation denoting the humble and despised condition of the Messiah, as 
described by the prophets in iceneml, and especially bv the prophet Isaiah. 
(See Dr. Hunt's sermon on Matt ii. 23., at the end of his " Observations on 
several passages in the Book of Proverbs," pp. 170—193.) Thouj^h the 
words, he ehaUbeeaUeda Nazarene. are not to oe found in the writings of 
the prophets, yetas tlie thing intended by them is of frequent occurrence, 
the anplication is made with sufficient propriety. The Israelites despised 
the Galileans in general, but especially the Nazarenes ; who were so con- 
temptible as to be subjects of ridicule even to the Galileans themselves. 
Hence, Nazarefte was a term of reproach proverbially given to any despi- 
cable worthless person whatever. Wherefore since the propheU (panicu- 
larly those above referred to) have, in many parts of their writings, foretold 
that the Messiah should be rejected, despised, and traduced, they have hi 
reality predicted that he should be called a Nazarene. And the evangelist 
justly reckons Christ's dwelling in Nazareth, among other things, a com- 
pletion of these predictions; because, in the course of his public life, the 
eircumstanee or his having been educated hi that town was frequently 
•bjected to lUmas a matter of scorn, and was one principal reason vrhy his 
cfovntrnosii woidd not receive bkn. (John 1. 46. and vii. 41. G2.) Dr. Mac- 



knight's Harmony, vol L p. 63. 8vo. edit See also RosenmOller, Koinoe^ and 
other commentators on this text 
4 'Orotic xi««c. Codex Alexandr. 
a Too 6iev «/»•». Codex Alexandr. 

• This quotation agrees In sense, though not exactly, with the Hebrev. 
and also vrith the Septuagint The whole of it occurs hi Luke iH 4-«. «a» 
thefirstpartinMatttil. S.andMarkl. a ^^ ^, 

t np»rxvviiriic. Codex Alex. a K«5^/«iMf. Codex Aiei 

aXiii«r«(«. (>)dexAlex. 'jiv-o-^ 

»• Ttiese words are not an exact translation of the Hebrew ; and Dr »» 
dolph observes that it is difficult to make sense of the Hebrew or ofw 
English bi the order in which the words at present stand. Bat tbeOB 
culty, he thinks, may easily be obviated, by removing the first »ix„*ordi« 
Isa. ix. and joining them to the former chapter, as they are in afl the « 
versions : And then the words may be thus rendered : Au the former im 
nutde vUe, or debaeedj the land of Zabulony and the land o/NepntaU, » "« 
latter time ehall make it glorious. The utay qfthe eta, 4^. A propj^ 
most signally fulfiUed by our Saviour's appearance and residence to uer 
parts. The evangelist, from the first part of the sentence, takes ooiyj* 
land of Zabulon, and the land qfNephthaUm. Wha foUowa is an eia« 
and almost Uteral translation of the Hebrew : only for O^jSnn, n^Mj^ 

§ut x*SrnMtw9s, eat. How properly this prophecy i« cited, and »PP"«<'^*^ 
aviour, see Mr. Mede's Disc, on Mark .V iS, 15. Mr. Lowth's <^mro»»» 
Isa. Ix. and Bishop Lowth's transladob dtandolph on the QmHaDoo* 
i.») 
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8kct. L § 1.] 

IB. 



Boi.tLSi 

ron6i ^non non >3 
dMir«4 merey •ad not McrUlee. 

M. lULiii.1. 

Behold I wiQ send mj mestencer, and he shall 
prepare the way before me. 

1& laa. zNi. 1-4. 

*nnj ^rw nm >"wa irionH ^ap ?« 
nr* kVi pp»» §6 : ifST* o^u^ ocrD v'yp 'nn 
•nar» 16 fix-* njp nSip firra rorv-nVi 
•ooro mr^ noi6 nj33^ wS ma nn«^o> 

Behold mj servant whom 1 uphold, mine eleot 
im wJkam my aoul delif hteth : I have put my 
^trit apoQ him, he shall bring forth judgment to 
ifae OencUes. He ihall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
caose bis Toice to be heard in the street. A 
braised reed shall he not break : and the smoking 
iaz shall he not quench : be shall bring forth 
Mftmeat unto truth. He shall not (kil nor be 
ascoarag^ed, till he have set judiment In the 
eank: aod the isles shall wait for his law. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT M THE NEW. 
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l& Isa. tL 9, 10. 

7© ^n vj»jn "oan vjnm mn ojp-aS |D#n 
an p3^ laaSi j?d»» vimai i*rya 7wn* 

Hear ye indeed, bat understand not : And see 
ye iadecct but perceive ooL Make the heart of 
tJUs people &C, and make thehr eyes heavy, and 
siMit thair eres; lest they see with their eyes, 
sad bear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and convert, and be healed. 



1 desire mercy rather than Mcrlflce. 



Behokl I seLd forth my memangT, aodha wOl 
ezambie the way before me. 

Isa. zliL 1— 4. 

T« W9»vftm ^tv air* «vr«v, Sf iriir T»if i^vinv •(o«ri«. 

it ^m^n avTOv. X«\aAiov rt^Kmrfuwv tv rvvr^i^'ii, 
H»( Xivev Ksirvi^o/tivov ev «-3irii, sKXa i«f mKn- 
■9it«v igoini x^irtv — K»« firi tm •vt^uiTi airrtw 
i^vil fXsrtovri*. 

Jacob is my servant, I wiU uphold him ; Israel 
it my chosen one, my soul hath embraced him. 
I have put my spirit upon him ; he will publish 
judgment to the nations : he wUl not cry aloud, 
nor urge with vehemence, nor will his voice be 
beard abroad. A bruised reed he will not break, 
nor will he quench smoking flax, but will brine 
forth judgment unto truth,— and in his name shall 
the nations trust (or hope). 



n. PsaLbnrtU.2. 

:mp^» nrm njron >c Stroa annoM 

I wa oy)«B HIT mouth in a parable ; I wiD aUer 
isrk Mjiags of old. 

IS. Isa. zjdJL 13. 

0V1 'jnaa wwrai r»Da mn 0]rn vn o 
: TTteho 0*cpjn ntfo ^p« ddki^ *nm *jeo pni 

This people draw near me with their mouth, 
and with their lipe do honour me, but have 
removed their heart (ar from me : and their fear 
I roe is uught by the precepi of men. 



19. Geo.U.91. 

WT1 lOM nm van-nn r»irafy* \y^y 
rvw •vera'? vn> inrica 

Therefore shall a man leave his lather and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
shaDbeone flesh. 

2a Ezod. zx. 12-16. 

^wn ¥h rmn 16 TOirnMi yairnit -^ 
rnpr 'xp Tjna nspn 16 awn mS 

Hoooor thy ftdier and thy mother. Thou shalt 
BOtkilL Tboa Shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
riialt not steal Tliou shall not bear false witness 
t thy neighboor. 



Isa. vi. 9-11. I 

Anoii •xeuriTi, vat ev /tn rvfirt^ »«i /BXiirevTif 
/Sxi^/iTi, K»t ev ftn tinrt, E)r«xwv5i| y»f ii %»fft» 
rev \iiov revrev, k«> reif Mriv «vr«v Buftms n**v. 
raf, &■< Tev( 9^i$ikf*ov( ixaju/tvrar, ^tts-eri timrt 
rei; e^SsX^o^t, xai reif vtiv axeurjan, xa* t^ 
»»fS*m wvv-MTi^ xai in«'Tff;}'«^i, xai «aro>«ai a«. 
Te««, 
see By hearing, ye shall hear, though ye may not 
" ~' understand; and seeing, ve shall see, though ye 
may not perceive. For the heart of this people 
Is stuplfied. and their ears are doll of hearins; 
and they have ahut their eyes, that for a while 
they may not see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, end understand with their hearts, and 
retom that 1 may heal them. 

Psal. IzzviU. 9. 

Avei(» ir trafaCeXai; re rre^a ^e«, ^UyX*l»mt 

vpeCXif^ara ax-' af xiC 

I will open my mouth in parables ; I wiU utter 
dark sayings of old. 



KL Lev. zix la 

^wa lip-h nanrn 

Thou shak love thy neighbour as thyself 



lM.xziz.13. 

E^^i^ii /(ei I Xae( e&re; iir rm rre/xari avrev, 
xa< It rei( XfiXinv a«r«r ri/Mwr« ^1, ij ^1 xa^ft* 
avrsfv vof^ a«ri x* *•'*■/•••* ^arifr ^t riCevrai/M, 
li}arxeirric'«vraX^«r« atlpaniir xa> ^ilarxaXta^ . 

This people drawnear to me with their mouth ; 
and with their lips they honour me, but their 
heart is far from me : And in vain do they wor* 
ship me, teaching the commands and doctrines 
of men. 

Oen.if.2i 

'Evixiir revrev *mrm\%t^tt avSpwsre^ ret varifa 
avrev xai ri|v /»i|Tipa, xat irperxeXXi|9itrirai vpof* 
Tn» ^vaixa avrev xa« ee-errai e7 Jve »t( rmfum 
p»«a». 

Therefore a roan shall leave his &ther and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they 
two shall be one flesh. 

Exod. zx. 12—16. 

Ti/wa re» varipa rev, xat ri|v aiiTfpa rtv— Ov 
pie«X'«^>*C' Ov xXit{^ii(* Ov ^erivmc* Ov ^ivSt- 
ptaprvpuret;. 

Honour thy fiuher and thy mother.— Thou 
ahalt not commit adultery.— Thou shalt not steal. 
—Thou shalt not commit murder.— Thou shalt 
not bear false witness. 

Lev. xix. 1& 

Kai ayas-i|rii$ rev vXiirtev rev «( navreir. 

And thou shalt love thy neighbour, as thyself. 



Ilattix.l3.xii.7. 
BXieir 5(Xm, xai ev 5vr<a*. 

I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. 



Malt zL la Mark 1. 2. Luke vU. 27. 

Ilev, »ym mwrr$KKm r9* myytKtv fttv trpe i 
rmwn ret i« sararxivarei ri|i> iStv e-e< iptvpei 



Behold 1 send my mesaenger before thy iacei 
which shall prepare thy way before thee. 

Mattzii. lfr-21. 

Wev, I jra«{ /»ev, ir lipfrira i myuwnrtt piev, •!« 
|ir av^«xi|rev ^ ^Xl /(•«* ^ra re itviv/mi /tev •«■* 
avrev, s«* xpinv re<c iSviriv «ira>^iXii. Ova 
ipirfi, evil xfmvymrttf ev^i axevrn ri{ ir rai( 
irXaT(«ai( r^v ^av^v avrev. XaXa^ev rvvrirpi/f. 
pierev ev xaTfa|ii, xai Xivev rv^e/tivev ev rAim* 
JMC ■' ixCaXii ii( vixei rfv xpinv Xai ir ra 
•ve^ari avrev idvii iXtf-ievri.e 

Behold my servant whom I have chosen, mv 
beloved In whom mv soul is well pleased. I wiU 
put my q>irit upon nim, and he sn%ll show judg- 
mem to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor 
cry ; neither shall any man hear nis voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall ho not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send 
forth Judraient unto victory. And in his name 
shall tne Gentiles trust 



Matt zUi 14, 15. Acts zxviU. 2S, 27. Ma'kiv. 12. 
LakeviU.ia 

Axeti axevriTf, xai ev ftn rwvi|Ti* xai |6XiirevTi( 
iSxi^/iri, xai ev p»i| i*i|ri. Birax«*t« y*f n xapJia 
rev Xaev revrev, xai rev( an /Bap«a( nxeve-av, xai 
rev( e^9aX^evc avrav ixaAipivrar, ft^nrt i^ari 
rei( e^SaX^ei;, xai rei; wriv axevc-a<ri, xa« ri| 
xapfia rvvari, xai fvirrpi^'ari, xai tare/iai 
avre«(.S 

By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand : and seeing ye shall see, and shall not per^ 
ceive : for this people's heart is waxed gross, and 
tkeir ears are ouU of hearing, and their eyes ihey 
have closed; lest at any time they ahould see 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, aad 
shonld understand with fAefr heart, and ^ho^lC 
be convened, and 1 shonld heal them. 

Mattxitt.36. 

Av«i(a 19 irxpaCeXaic re rrepia m««i ipiv^eptai 
xixpw/x/iera ajre xaraCeX^; xer^ev. 

I win open my month in psrables ; I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the 
'^•"k of the world. 



Matt XV. 8» 9. 

Myy^l^u A*** ^ ^**C evre« ra rrepiari awreiv, xim 
rei( xitKirt ftt ripia* n ii xaplia avrav irep^ 
airfxi* •»• iptevptar^v ft rtCevrai pie, Jilarxevrif 
f i^arxaXiac. ivraXptara avf pairwv.« 

This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
vooth, ana hononreth me vrith their lips : but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain do they 
worship me, tesching for doctrines the com* 
lofmen. 



Mattziz.6. 

Zvexfir revrev xaraXiitJ/ii av9pair«c rsv varipaS 
xai ri|v i|Tipa, xai veerxeXXiiSifnTai ri| yvvaixi 
avrov* xai irevrai ei dou ii( rapxa ^lav.i 

For this cause shall a man leave lather and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they 
twain shall be one flesh. 

Matt ziz. 18» 19 
Ov fevivriif Ov p>ei xivrtif Ov *Kt^t*(' Ov 
^'iv^e^aprvp^mc Tt/m rer iraripa rei xai r«v 
pi^Tipa. 

Thou shah do no murder : thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery : thou shalt not steal : thou shalt not 
bear false witness : honour thy &ther and thy 
mother. 



Ay, 



Matt zix. 19. zzfl if 

i rev vXiirier rev i( riavrev. 



Thou shah love thy neighbour, as thyself 



« This quotation dtlTers from the Hebrew and all the old versions in these I 
two particolars : the words vpe vpsras-ev r»v are added, and what is in { 
Hebrew *JB7, before me, Is rendered liM^por^iv rew, b^ore thee. For the 
reason of this difference It is not easy to account, but oy supposing some 
corrnpcions crept into the ancient copies ; the sense is much the same. 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 2B.) 

• This quotation by no means agrees with the Septuagint version, whose : 
antbon have obscured this prophecy by adding the words Jacob and /«• i 
rmttf vrtikh are not in the original Hebrew. It Is probablytaken from some 1 
old translation agreeipg very nearly with the Hebrew. The only difflculiy 1 
Is in the words !*»( av ixCxxir ii« vixe; Tifv xpinr. But If by ODVD we un- 1 
deratand the eatue under trial then to tend forth hie eauee unto truth, 
wB be to carry the cause, and vindicate ita truth ; which sgrees In sense 
witti »xCaXi| ttf vixe« mv xp«r.v, (Dr. Randolph on the dootations, p. 28.) 

• This quotation is taken almost verbatim from the Septuagint which 
has mvrmv after ef ^ax/tev; |n the Codex Alexandr. In the Hebrew the 
sense is obscured by lalse pointing. I( Instead of reading It hi the 
imparadve mood, we read It in the incficatlve nxx>d, the sense wil] bejye 
akmtl hear but not umderetand: and ye ekaOeee but net perceive, Thie 



people hath made their heart fat, and have made their eare heavy anm 
ehut their eyee, 4cc. which agrees in sense with the Evangelist and with the 
Septuaaint as well as with the Syriac and Arabic versions, but not with 
the Latin Vulgate. Wo have the same quotation, word for word, in Acts 
xxviii. 26. Mark and Luke refer to the same prophecy, but quote it only 
in part (Dr. Randolph, p. 29.) 

« The quotation In thte passage of St Matthew's Gospel approaches 
nearer to the Septuagint tlum to the Hebrew text especially in tne clause 
M«Tif it ciCevrai f*t—in vcun do they toorehip me ; which is found in the 
Si«ptuagint. but not in the Hebrew, and it is retained by the Evangelist 
The verbal diflerences, however, show that an exact quotadon was not 
intended. (Scott.) Griesbach's reading makes the quotation still leae exact. 
and shown that the MSS. of the Greek Testament were sometimes altered 
from the Septua^nt 

• The Codex Alexandr. has t^ vwaixi for a-pej r^v ywutnnr 

s AwTov is added by the Codex EphremI and other MSS. 

1 This quotation agrees with the Hebrew, excepting that the word for hes 
is there omitted. But it ought to be inserted hi the Hebrew text, as we 
have ahready seen in p 286. Mipro. 

■ Ov ^evfvnic e« pieix<«reic tv nXt^nf, Codez^Alezandr. 
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22. Zech.iz.9.(aiidseebt.lziLll.) 

: numna Tjr^i 

Rejoiee creatlj, O dauriiter of Zion; ■boat, O 
dMfhter of JeruMlem ; behold, thy Uof oomath 
uoto theo. He it just and haTlaff nlvatkNH, lowtjr. 
end riding upon an aaf , eTen upon a colt the CmI 
of an est. 

88. Ptal. Till. 3. (2. of EngUah venlon.) 

tjf rno* 0^1*1 o^T^p ^DD 

Oat of the mootbe of bebee end sacldimt Ihoa 
haat ordained atrea^ 

91 PMLczTiU.2S;93. 

HMD :ru0 vir6 nn^n mjian idmd i^n 
: u^j»j» rwSw mn nw nnvi nw 

The atone which the boildera refliaed. Is 
become the head ttotu of the comer. Thia Is 
the Loan's doing, andUlsraarveUoaainoarejes. 

25. Bzod.lii.6. 

pnr ^nSn amaK %tSh t^ ''^ ^^fl" 



apr 

I am the Ood of thy father, the God of Abra* 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 

96. DeoL tI. a 

TTfirSaa^ laaS Saa yrhv( mn> nit rvanio 
r-pwrVaa^ 

Thoa ahalt lore the Loan thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soal, and with aU thy 
might 

2r. PsaL ox. 1. 

ra^ vw¥nip yxm^ ir yndj mm nu 
: y^rh om 

The IttSD said onto my Lord, 81t thoa at ay 
right hand, antn I make ttdne enemies thy foot- 
stooL 

98. Zeoh.zm.7. 

<wn psum njrvm« ^n 
Smite the shepherd, and the shesp shall bo 

V. Zech. 3d. 13. 

impi TTM v^n "riH -wn-SK voiSm 
n*a wn t^twmi tpx\ cw^tc nnpici onrypo 

Oast it anto the potter; a goodly price that I 
was prised at of uieHi. And I took the 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 

Zech.iz.9. 

g Rejoice exceedingly, 6 danghter ofSion j make 
vdamatlon, O daughter of Jerusalsffl. Behold, 
y king la coming to thee; he Is righteous^ and 
hartag ealvation. He ia meek, and mounted on 
■a asa^ even A young eoU. 

PaaLTUl.2. 

Out of the mouth of babes and 
hast perfected praise. 

PsaLexTlU.a4»- 

The atom, which the boUders reJectedjOie 
same Is become the heed of the comer. This 
was ftom the Lord (or, the Lord's dofa«); and it 
is woMkrftil In our eyea. 

Bxod.iU.6. 

I am the God of thy Cither, the Ood of Abra- 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 



■iceet 

MUM 



of sihrer, and cast them to the potter in the 
oftbeLMD. "^ 



^am, 

Deot. yi. 6. 

iX.«ic Ti|« ivvmitumi row. 

Thou ahalt Ioto the Lord thy God with thy 
whole underatanding, and with thy whole sou^ 
and with thy whole might 

PsaLcx.L 

The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 



Zech.JdiL7. 
nmrm^99 t*v ««i/Mr«, s«i f^mr%^ftr^r$^r^rrm^ 

Smite the shepherd, snd the sheep of the flock 
shall be scattered abroad. 

Zech. xl. 13. 

•I i^tiiffv imv, ir Tf9W9 ai9tupmw9tiif »w$f ««ra»»* 

Mil fX«Cer TOV; Tp««KOVT« «p>^^«( IMIl «r«C«X«9 

«»r«vf •(( r»r e«x«r Kv^iov, a<( to x^wv^^^A'. 

Put them Into the smeMng Itamsee, and I wOl 
see whether It la proof, tai like manner as I haTO 
been proved by them. iSo I took the thirty plecea 
of silver, and threw them down in the house ot 
the Lon^ Ibr the smeUng Aimace. 



[PaetLC3«a».I? 

MattxzLS 
Xi»-«Ti T^ dvymvf* Smhp* Uo*, i B«ri)Uof «h 



«MXor «iov wo^v^Mv.t 

Tell ye tite danghter of Sloo, Behold (hrkte 

oometh unto thee, meek and ritttM upon w Ma 
and (fltore eorreetly, even) a cotttbe fed ofa 



MattxxLie. 

wt*W9, 

Out of the month of babea and aucMhyftB 
hast perfected praise. 



llattxxL42. 



Lakexx.17. im 



Mark xlL la 

IT.IL 

A«tor i» •irf^oKi/tarav oi oixe}«^e«rri(,i«rit 
ytrvnU Its Mf mX«* ymwimc w»f» Kvpi«« lymtt 

•VTf, SMI (m ^CV^MITTi OV OO^MX^IC ^^Mt. 

The afeone which the bufldera rejaciei ii 
same Is become the head of the comer: iiili 
the Lord's doing, and it Is marreOoQiia oar ej« 

MattxxiL82. Mark xU. 26. Lake x&«. 

Eym 11/11 &ef Of ASf»mMt «•« i ^i»f I#Mft,sM| 
6<oc IttKMe. 

I am the God of Abraham, and the OodoriiMe, 
and the God of Jacob. 

Matt xxIL 87. Mark xli. 3a Luke x. S7. 
Ayirnrttf Xvptov to» Ofov row {Xq t( scplio 
ro», KAi i¥ ikn Tn 4^3Si| rov, s«i •» ixt r^ licnis 
co«.t 

Thou shah love the Lord thy God with iH tlif 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with iH U(j niad 



Ifatt xxtt. 44. Blaxk xlL 38. Ldte n. tt. 

Xiiriir i KwpiOf TM Xvpia /Mv, XsIm m Ii|mw 
^ou, !•( m» 9m T0«( •xlf'vf "• Worofiot fw 
0^fM» row. 

The Lord said unto my Lor4 St thoo oa my 
right hand, until I make thine enemies tlu ft* 
stooL 

MattzxvLSl. 

fl-poC«T« mf v9i/t»nf, 

I win smite the shephen!^ andliieaheeporiki 
Sock shall be scattered abroad. 

Matt xxvil. 9^ 10. 
Xm» iXaCov r» rpiMsorr* mfymptm^rnf xiimtm 
r»rt/nifU99Vf ht artfut^rnvr* mto ««•» Irp«iX. K*« 
atm%mv ««t« ii$ to* v^fov tov Xi^jnf, mIo 
rrr«T«£« ^ei Kw^it^.a 

And they took the thirty pieces of iOtw, ifae 
price of him that was vahied, whom thcf of tbe 
children of Israel did value : and save tbem to 
iiw potter's flekl, as the Lord appointedine. 



t This quotadon seems to be taken from two prophecies, vis. laa. bdi. 
IL where we read, A^ ye to the daughter^ Zion, bdtMthy ealvation 
eom^^--and from Zech. Ix. 9. The latter part agreea more exactly with 
the Hebrew than with the Septuagint; only both Saint Matthew and the 
SepUisgint seem to have read VPt meek, instead of ^iPf qffUcied. ,(Dr. 
Randol^onthe^aotatkiQS,p.ai.) ^ 

• X«f7i«ff. Oedex AJexandr. 

• The Vadcan edidpn of the Septuagint here translates -paS, by t« 
ttmwumt rou (<Ay underetanding). But the Alexandrian edition renders 
? ^^l f ^''^ «• «*y heart). St Matthew takes in both, but puts ^xn 
(*ouO between; he abo pats i* ixn for •§ ixn? agreeably to the Hebrew: 
uid he leaves out the latter cUuie, leftA aU thy etrength. St Bfark and 
?n^&tw^SSf^•"JS[•*I!!?^!l a- W^»»«^i.only tW adithe latter clause. 
(Dr. Randolph.) The variation (torn the Septuagint and Hebrew does not 
11LVX**!5.*^*SL?* "?««rf»f • Mr. Scott thtois. with great piobabiUty, 
that the Evangelsts, under the teaching of the Hdy Spirit gave the meah- 
ing of thia firat and great co mm a n d m ent In the moat empbatlcal lanffuate, 
wfthout Intending cither impUciUy to quote the Septuagint, or UlenJhr to 
translate the Hebrew. 

I * .TS'.i' ^* reading of the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint, except- 
?* ft^ the evangeUft reads »»t«|-, IttiUemite, instead of irir«|.». Tte 
Arabic version agrees with Saint Matthew ; and Dra. Randolph and Owen 
both think it probable that the Hebrew ought to be read Til Instead of Tit 
™?i?w~& ***? firf person. /,gttS!S.«;ne AoiS Ac. S^hJoK 
mt in loc. Keonicott's INssertado GenenOls. f 44. Randolph on the Quo- 
tadon8,p.30. Owen on the Modes of Qaotadon, p. §4. »«"""«»«»<»• 

• This citation *«_«Jl«nded^wHh no smaU difflculty. The prophecy is 
... !_.!._. ... .^ .... . ^ found. 

la there 
opii^on 

— ; :. — . -i: ~ r' — ~ *«M"fc ».»«i.niowd copy; and that tip baa been 

!SK!3 ^^^A l^^'S'Jlil'^^J^ l^^^- orii>£itiie word haa'bSSJ iSer- 
KffSi w^° u ^Jil obaerved, that the word is omitted in the M8S. by 
2S^£!wr"^»Si!S ^ ft' 'te «»evcnth or twelfth century), and 167. (of 
StiriSS^i^S^i]^ '?!k^V. ?n}^ and In the modera Greek vir- 
u *•• tt°^ two M8S. of the old Italic version, aome manuscripts cited 
^Aw«tine, and one Latin Ma cited by Lucas Brugenais. Oritrab^ 
J^rJ:?iH«*n?SJ!°w.t*«!S^^ '^ 2i%V »••. whSh word la also found 
& wlSSfl^wI J5S.i^ bSC*^ ^J?**^^ ^^° « ^'»*»»c exemplar cited 
JjrBggelta bia OriUcal Bdltioa of the New Teatament Orisen^and after 

Utelasebl«^,ooii4eetnred that this was the true rM^.^hS^^ 




crMcs^TO thought that the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of whit ii 
called Zechariah'a Prophecy were really written by Jeremiah, aad Ihi7 
have certainly assigned very^probable reasons for such opinion botti bm 
the matter and style. (SeeDr.HammondonHeb. viH. 9. Mede'iWoiki; 



pp. 786—833. Bp. Kidder's Demont of Messiah, part 11. p. 196, 4c LoetN 
rraleot Poet., Lect xxi. See also Volume H. Part VL Ohap. VE p^ SB, 
where reasons are aaaigned to show that these chapters were aetoiliy vrit- 
ten by Zechariah.) It la, however, moef ttfcely, tnat the orlgfaial retdtai 
of Matthew xxvU. 9. was simply, that which tcae apoken by ms raofor, 
iim Tov iTAo^iiTev, without naming any prophet And this coojectore ii 
confirmed by the Isct that Saint Blatthew often omits the nsme of ibe pro- 
phet in his quotatloaa. (See Matt i. 22. ii. 6. xiil. 36. and xjd. 4.) Benfd 
approvea of the omlasion. It was, as we hare already ahown (lee pp- uS; 
213. of this volume), the custom of the Jews, to divide the Ou> TeKHaent 
Into three parts : the^rtf, beginning with the Law, was cdled m Uw: 
the secon<( commencing with the psafana, waa called the PaAuis; asdtb* 



third, beginning with the prophet In question, vraa called J 

aequently, the writinga of Zechariah, and of the other prophets, being ii- 
eluded in that division which began with Jenmiah, aO qootatioDi fron it 



would JO under this prophet'a name. Thia solution completely reotoNf 
the difficulty. Dr. Ughtfoot (who cites the Baba Bathra and RabU Drid 
Kimchl'a Preface to the prophet Jeremiah as hia auihorides)tn^ilitlKt 
the word Jeremiah is perfect^ correct as standing at the bead of thitdh 
vision from which the evangeUst quoted, and which gave Its doooniM^ 
to an the rest With regard to the prophecy itaelf. If in St Mattbcrt 
Gospel, for * J«»k«», thbt gave^e read «*•««. I gave, which Is the reaani 
of the Evangelisteria, 24. and 31. of Griesbach's notation (both of the ek- 
venth century), and of both the Syriac versions, the evangeHet'i qnoliliM 
will very nearly agree with the oritloal. That we should read i^^m, i 
gave, appears further to be probable from what follows,— *•'• «w»"«' 
Aiei Kuptec, as the Lord commanded me,— K«« ix«Coi> t« rp%m*«fr» •fr****- 
K«i ifwita «vr« lit T9» •yporrow »tp»i*»t»i' and I took thethiftf fit^v 
eitver, and I gave them for the poUer'eJieUL The translation is litenl. 
excepting only that "W^^n is rendered •r^o» t»» mprnfttmr and WJ^ 
Is omhted ; and the same is also omitted in some ancient MSB. (See f «>■ 
nlcoot*a Diaaertatio (Seneralls. S 49. p. 21.) The words T«r n/uir rttn- 

rtfmftt**u ^w trifinrmwro mw9 vtmv IrpttiiX and km^m rvvirs^i fut %9f t*( tf* 

added to supply the sense, being taken fai aense, and veir nearir in word^ 
ftx>m the former part of the verse ; this latter clause la in the Aiabie f<^ 
slon. Dr. Randolph on the Quotadona, p. 80. Novum TestameoOB,^ 
Orieabach, torn. I. p. IM. Dr. Llghtfoofa Bora Bebndc* on Malt xni*^ 
(WoskiVVolliP-Mi^ 
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fcOT X. § I.] 

Ja FMLuU.l«.(iaofEttfllakvtnloii.) 
rViu ir^B* nsnaV Sjn onS nja ip*7m 

Tbey part my garmenta amoof them, and caat 
loCi upon my TMUire. 

31. PaaL ziU. 2. (1. of EogUah veraioo.) 

^jnaijr rvah ^ ^Sm 
Mj Qod, mj God, why haat thon forsaken me 1 

B. Iia.HU.ia. 

And he was nambered with the tranigreMors. 

8 Bju>d.zlU.2. 

Wbatsoerar openeth the womb— both of man 
«adofb«Mt,ltwi 



4rHE OLD TE8TAMEMT IN THE NEW. 



WJ 



K LeT.ztt.a 

Two tnrttes or two yoong pigeons. 
& Iaa.U. 1,2. 

Twb *nH ma* nm ijr *">y nwi» *nK mi 
irorS Miph ^^rrioirh ranS 'jrVyr onif 

mrr"? 

Tbe Spirit of the Loan Goo w upon me, because 
^ Loan bath anointed me to preach good tidings 
Bto the me«k. he hath sent me to bind up the 
oreken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tires, and the opening of the prison to them that 
en boood : to procwm the acceptable year of 
tbeLoBD. 

m. PsaL bdx. ML (9. of Bogttsh rerslon .) 

The zeal of thfaie boose hath eaten me np. 
Zr. PaaLlJczTiH.91. 

: vsh iw o»oriJm 

And hid gfren them of the com of heaven. 
IB. Isa. liT. la 

Awl iB Ihy children sAolf 6e tai«ht of the La». 
a lsa.ziL3. 



«L PsaL boudi. 6. 

Iteteadd, Ts are gods. 

a. Zech. ix. 9. 

See the passage, in No. 29. p. 296. si^e. 



KL Isa. BiL 1. 

Who hath bdlered our report 1 And to whom 
iMlb the arm of the Lobb been revealed 1 



PiaL xzi. la (zxtt. 18. of SngUah Bible.) 

^ttfttftrmrf ra l/tmrt» /M»l»irr*»f, *mt art r«r 
i^MTir^ey ^o« iC«Xtr uknfv. 

They have parted my garments among them, 
and for my Testore bsTS cast lots. 

PisL juU. 1. 

XlTIf fit J 

O Qi)d, my Goc^ atteiMl to me I Why hast tboa 
forsaken me 1 

Isa.liiLl2. 
Kmt ir T*i( mnfuttf tK•y^rt^, 

And he was nwnbered among the twu s gr W' 
sors. 

Bzod.ziU.2. 

Oonsecrateto me every ltrst«bom,ths( openeth 
every womb. 

L0V.XU.& 

Two tortle-dores or two yoong pfgeoos. 

Isa.lxLl,2. 

Bw«9^<X«(«r4«i irTMxe«$<i«-«rT«Xjif /ti, i«r»rf«< 
TOv| ntrrtTftft/nwuf ri|r xn^fiav, xi|^v(«i mix^m. 
X«T«i( «9ir«r, ii«i Tv^Xet; mvmQKt^tv' XmKtrmi 

The Spirit of (he Lord Is upon me, for the busi- 
ness for which he hath anointed me. He hath 
sent me to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captires, and recovering qf tight to the bUnd, to 
proclahn the acceptable year of the Lord 



Matt utM. SB. John x)z.2l. 

A<i/(f^ir<ivTO Tc l/tmrtu ffv •tcvrtif, jh>< «ir«T«* 
2^«Tir/Mr /tew iC^Xev xX^^ev. 

They parted my garmenta auMmg them, ana 
upon my Testore did they cast fots. 

Biattxxvil.4«. 

HXi, HXi, Km/tm rmimx^^r* ; r««T* (m, 6i« 
^•v. eif ^ttf, ttmrt fit ty^mrtKtwtf ;> 

Eli, EU, lama sabachthanil That Is to say, Mv 
CSod, my God, why hast thoo forsaken me % 

Mark xr. 28. Lake zxil. ST. 

And he was nambered whh the tnaMgressors 



^ PiaL IxvUL 9. (IxIjl 9. of English Hble.) 

*0 ^i|X«c r«» •«xew rov «»rif a^i /m. 

Zeal for thine hoose hath eoosomed me. 
PsaLljczTili.24. 

And he gave them the bread of heaToa. 

Isa.nT.lS. 
Xai wmvrmt root «lav( r«a ^il'«sr*»( Of av. 

Bren thy sens, all tnstnuted of God. 



POaLlsniLa 

B^ aiva, ^tos «m. 

I saM, Te are gods. 

Zech. U. /. 
See thepssBiv® >& No. 2L p. 2W. sifprs. 



Iia.lHLL 

Kai i ^^ax*** K»fio«ri»f •irixaX«^0« ; 

Lord, who hath beUeved our report 1 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed (or made manifest) 1 



Luke iL 23. 

ftX«l«rfT«i. 

Every male that openeth the womb aball be 
called holy to the Lord. 

Lake It 21. 
Ttmyt Tpw^'orav i| {«• nerrovc vi^irrtfa*. 

A pair of turtle-doTes^ or two yoong pigeons. 
Lake br. 18, 19. 

ITriwiia Xw^i«« iir* (^i, eO Jvixiv iXf '*'' ^ ■•vx^- 
^•Xi^iHai vTMxeii'ajrirraXxi ^i iaraa>6ai revf 
rvvriT^i^/Mrov( Tti* xapf««v, xmv|si aix^*^*>* 
Ttic a^iriv, x«i TveXeic avaC^it^iv, [avoff^iiXa 
r«9fsvr^v«v| iva^irii'^ K^fv^at iviavrov Kvp««v 

llXTOV.t 

The Spirit of the Lord it upon me, becaoae he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted 
to preach deliverance to the captivea, and re* 
eoverbig of aighl to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are Dmiaed, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord. 

John IL 17. 

*0 ^i|X«( T«w •ixe« rov xari^a^i /»•. 

The zeal of thine hooae hath eaten me op. 
John vL 31. 

A^TOr (ST*« ov^rew i^axivavroif^a^iiv 

He gave them bread from heaven te esL 

John vi. 45. 
Kai irtrrat iramc itimnr^t t*« 6f«« 

And they shsll be an taught of God 
Jbtanvil.SS. 

•O irirTtva* •«( f/M, Ka^« fiirf»|| >^ts. «•• 
^1 t% rm xoiXtac avrew ftvrovrtw vf»v$f ^wrrof. 

He that beBeveth on me, as the ScrlpCore bath 
said, oot of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. 

John z. 31. 
Eym atira, ^f» am. 

I ssld, Te are gods. 

John xiL 16. (See Matt izi. i. p. 2M. supra.) 
ll« 9«Ce«, ^vyrtp Slav* i(ev, S BariXiv( rti 
f^Xti'**, $tm9iiti»99t iir» wmK9P even. ft 

Fear not, daughter of Sion ; behold thy ktnf 
eometh, sitting on an ass's colt 

John 3di. 38. (snd see Rom. x 16.) 

Ktt^iK rt( iirimvri t^ as*^ li/tav ; 
Xai fifmx$m9 Kvf lev riti aa-ixaXv^4« ; 

Lord, who hath believed our report 1 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord bees 
revealed 1 



> This Is taken from the Hebrew, bat the words are Syriac or ChaMee. 
flsbarhtheni is the word now hi the Chaldee Paraphrase. (Dr. Randolph, 
p. 30.) 

• The Codex CoisUoianos 196. (No. 34. of Griesbach's notatlonX of the 
eleventh century, omits the words printed between brackets. 

• This qaotstkm is made exactly firom the Septoagint, as iar as the words 
•*x^ax«T»(( •9irtv, ddivtranee to tfte captivet; and It accords with the 
Hebrew, except that the word Jehovah twice occurs there, which is omi^ 
led in the Septoaslot and by the evangelist Bat instead of the Hebrew 
daose, translated Me opening qf tke prison to them that are bounds we 
read r*ex0<( mvmCkti^tp recovering or sight to the bUnd; which words are 
edmied by St Luke, who adds, as-omixa* Tid'«ava>A(ive«f i* a^to-i, setting 
at Sberty them that are hruiotd, which words do not appear hi the Septoa- 
gint The dlUbrence between this quotation, as it appears In Luke iv. 18. 
mad the orijcinal Hebrew, is thus accounted for— Jesus Christ doobtless 
read the prophet Isaiah in Hebrew, which was the language constantly 
osed In the Synagogue ; but the evangelist writins for the use of the Hel- 
lenisCs (or Greek Jews), who understood and used only the Septuagint ver- 
rion, quotes that version, which on the whole gives the same aense as the 
Hebrew. I^ Clerc, Dr. Owen, and Michaelis are of opinion that they are 
either a (fitTerent version of the Hebrew, and inserted from the margin of 
the rvaneehcal text or else that they are a gloss upon it taken from Isa. 
IvttL 6. where the very words occur in theGreelt though the Hebrew text 
is very different The Arabic version agrees nearly with the evangelist 
The Hebrew appears formerly to have cont^ned more than we now find 
in the menoserlpts snd printed editions. (Scott Randolph.) 

« There are no words answering to these either in the Septuagint, or in 
tie Hebrew. It Is tndeod no citadon, bift only a reference or allosion. 



The Jewish writers Inform us that, on the last day of the Feast of Tkber 
naclea. It was osoal to pour water on the altar, to denote their prayhig thea 
for the Messing of rain, the latter rain, which was then wanted against 
their approachmg seed^dme: This water they drew out of Siloah, and 
brought It with great pomp and ceremony to the temple, playing with theh 
instroments, and alnging, and repeatbg the words of the prophet: With 
joy ekaU ye draw teater out tf the wettM qf oalvation, Osa. xii. 3.) Ouf 
Lord, according to his usual custom, takes occasion from hence to instruct 
the people ; and applies this ceremony and this scripture to himself: He 
signifies to th«m that the water here spoken of waa to be had from him 
alone^/jT any man thiret, let him come unto met o^ drink : He that be- 
Ueveth inme,ae the Scripture hath eaid, out qf hie beihf ehallflow rivere 
of Uvtng tooler.— The word ico«xia, here tranalated beUy, signifies a YuA' 
low receptacle, and may properly be used for such cisterns or reservoirs 
as were usually built to receive Uie waters issuinc from their fountains: 
The meaning then is, that every true believer shall, according to this scrip- 
ture, repeated by the people on this occasion, aboond with livtaig water, 
have withhi him such a cistern, as wU supply living water, both for his 
own and others' use : What Is signified by water we are Informed in the 
next verse, viz. the gifts of the Spirit : The like metaphor our Lord makes 
use of, John iv. 10. And in the propheCle writincs (see Isa. xHv. a Iv. t. 
Ezek. xxzvi. 25—27. Zech. xiv. 8.) it is often pecuOarly used to signify the 
gifts and graces of the Spirit to be conferred under the gospel dispensation 
(Dr. Randolph, p. 31.) 

• This differs bot^ from the Septuaghit and the Hebrew, and also fhn 
the citation in Matt. xxi. 6. The evangelist either foOowed some ottiei 
translaUon. or chose to express briefly Uie sense, bot not tbe wofds ef ttn 
prophet (Ibid) 
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TABLES OP QUOTATIONS FROM • 



[Part I. CiiAF. T 



I the 



IM. Ti. 9, 10. 

No. 16. p. 296. mpra. 



H PflaL zU. 9. 

;3pj? ^by ^^Mn >vrh Saw 

BQne own familiar friend wbich did 

eat of my bread^ hath lift up kU h^el againat me. 

45 PaaL dx. 3. (See PsaL xxxy. 19. and Izix. 4.) 

The J .... fought against me without a cause. 

46. Psal. xxil 19. (la of English version.) 

They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon ray vesture. 

47 Exod. lii. 46. (See Psal. xxxlv. 20.) 

: n-naerrxS wjyi 
Neither shall ye brealc a bone thereof. 

4a Zech. zU. 10. 

Thev shall look on him whom they pierced. 
;Archbp. Netoconu^a veraionJ) 



49. Psal. Ixlx. 26. (25. of English version. ) 
(And see Psal. czix. a) 
: a»^ ^n^-^K a-r'ynKa nor J onTO-^nn 

Let their habitation be desolate, and let none 
dwell iniheir tents. 

60. Psal. cix. a 
Let another take his office. 

61. Joel Ui. 1-^. (ii. 28-32. of English version.) 

ODnvu |iDVn> nioVn oa^jpr 03»nJ3i 03O3 waii 
iTDO nincrn"Vyi onayn"*?!? ojii : wn^ Twy\r\ 
irora o^hbid ^nrui :'mvn« ^^D^'K nonn 

oVd* nm' oa^a k-vj^-wh Sa n^m 



Isa.yi.9,10. 
Bee the paMiffe In No. 16. p. 295. mpra. 



PaaL xlL 9. 

/tor. 
Be, Who ate of my bread, hath lifted op his heel 



And it shall come to pass afterward, that 1 will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons 
and TOUT dwighters shall prophe^fi your oki men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see visiona And also upon the servants a!id the 
handm^ds in those days will I pour out ray spirit. 
And I will show wonders in the heavens and in 
Che earth, blood and fire, and pillars of aoioke. 
The sun shall be turned into darkness and the 
moon into bk>od, before the great and the terrible 
day of the Lmm come. And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever shall call on the name of the 
LoBO shall be delivered. 



Psal. ciz. a 
They fought against me without cause, 
PsoL zzii. la 

Ai<Mifidr«rro T« Ifntrtu /(0» Ivvreic, kmi twt T«r 

They parted my raiment among them, and for 
my vesture they did cast lots. 

Exod. xxii. 46. 

XjCI OVTOVir ev 7VVTpl\{/ITI mx^ MUTOU. 

And ye shall not break a bone tbereoC 
Zech. ziL 10. 

EtriCXiyovTsi vpof /«t, m^y Jt it«TM^xi|0-<iirT«. 

They will look to me instead of the things, con- 
cerning which (or sgainst which) they tiave con- 
temptuously danced. 

PsaL Ldz. 2S. 

Let their tent (or habitation) be desolate, and in 
their dwellings no inhabitant 

PsaL ciz. a 

K«i Tfv iirt9H0irtiy uvrov X»6ei JTi^e(. 

And let another take his office [orbishoprick]. 
Joel U. 28-32. 

Km* tTTmt /MTM T«wr«, x«i ixxf « mwc rev 7rt$vf*m. 
re; f»»v tirt w»rmp v-x^xo, x«« v^s^qriurMO'ii' oi w/ei 
u/iMV, ftsi ml ^ymxtfti vfttf, *•• oi v^irCvripoi 
v/«wy tvvirvim tvvirv tmrSirotrmt^ *»t oi visixo^oi 
vfuov lp»r$tf •-4'OvTai. Kmi iirt rovf S'ouXov; /40u 
nmi 99* rm( itvKmf /tov tr rai( nfntf»i( ixuvnt; 
f »Xi«t dsre TOu v¥tvft»T9( fiov. Xx< S,ar» ripxT m t¥ 
Wfrnrm^ xsi ijri rii; yi|( mJftm%mt wp x«( »r/i$i* 
Kswev. 'O nK*9( /cir«o'TaM^40'iT««i (i( rxoroj, itxt 
k TiKnrn H( «</(», vpiv tK9nv Ti|V iifttfAv Kvp<ou rtiv 
/ttymKtiVf «■! i«'(^givi|. Ksi imti, ir«( 2$ «v t9r<««. 
Xiriirsi TO ove^« Kvptov rudiio-iTMi. 



John zli. 40. (See Matt ziii. 14, Vx \y m. 9upiaS 

TtTVpKm»§p etVTwi'TOu; «^bm>.ft'.v(,iMt riva^. 

SIV »UTMV Tl|y X»pJ««»' • VX ^>! «5^Tl Til< 09?«).. 

pi«lC, XXI Miio-wri Tn »mf5t», *xi la-irrpa-j^ri, km 
i»r«/««< mvTOvi.i 

He bath blinded their eyes aiid hardened ibeir 
heart ; that they should nut see with tktir ejet, 
nor understand with their heart, and be cob* 
terted, and I should heal them. 

JohnziU. 1& 
*0 rpw^Mi' fur' tftov T9t xfTcv^ t^Hftv **** i^ m 

VrifVMV MVTOV. 

He that eateth bread with me, hath lifted iphb 
heel against me. 

John XV. 25. 
E/xiri|«-»r ftt iji;ftxv.% 

They hated me without a cause. 
John xlx. 2i. 

AttfttftrmPT* Ttf IftxTttt juev ixvtk;, xxi ivmm 
i/i»rir;Mev ^er tCxXev xX»;per. 

They pairted my raiment among tbem, and fcr 
my vesture they did cast lota 

John xix. 36. 

Orrovr ow rvvTpiCi|9'iTi»< xutsv.i 

A bone of him shall not be broken. 
John ziz. 37. 

'Oti^evrsi lie ev i^txivTiirxv.* 

They shall kwk on him whom they plereei 



And it shall come to pass after those things, 
that I will pour out a portion of my spirit upon all 
flesh ; ana your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy ; and your old men shall dream dreams, 
and your yonng men shall see visions. And on 
my servants and on my handmaids in those days 
I win pour out a portion of my spirit And 1 will 
exhibit wonders m the heavens and on the earth, 
blood and fire, and smoky vapour. The sun shall 
be turned into darkness, andfthe moon into bk>od, 
before the coming of the great and illustrious day 
of the Lord. And it shall come to pass, that who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord ithall be 
saved. 



Acts i. 2a 

FiK^Siir* i| nr»vKte civrov tfnft^f, sai n irtm | 
x«roiK«v (V •vTif.S 

Let his habitation be desolate and let do mc 
dwell therein. 

Acte i. 20. 

Tifv iviO'xex-iivtiwTou x.sCei Irtpo;. 

His bislkoprick let another take. 

Acts ii. 17—21. (See Roin. x. 13.) 

K«i irrxt IV txi; irx»T««( 'nftip%n* (XiT^i ] 
9ie;), **■%'» "''9 '<'0v -7viw/cxTe( ^sv tin vxrai 
«-xp»«' XXI vfO^tfTiwovrtv 01 wiei v^f xxi »i S- 
^MTipic vfivr, XXI ei vfxvirxei vftmv epaa-ii( f^f 
TMi, XXI 01 -^ftr&vTtfOt l/tmv ivvx-vix f*uvriwr{i! 
rsvTxi. Kx( yt tn-i rev; levX.ov( ^»« x*t in ts 
JouJcxc/tOv, fv rx<( iifcipxic ixuvxif uxi* •«'>ti» 
jrviu/ixrerjuov [xxi arpo^iiTiuff-eve-tli Kai imta 

TipXTX IV Tj» evpXV« «VW, XXI Tnftl*'t IXt TI|J >^J 
XXTM, XiV« XXI Wf X«ei KT^I^X xxiTvev. '0 ^><.H( 

/«fr«rrpx9i|9-iTx» ii( «-xeTe(, xxi q riA.q»^ n? «/»*, 
»p<v n ixliiv rnt iifttfuw Kupiev ti|v ftiy»Kv "* 
iJTi^xvil. Kat irTxi, ■wxj S; xv iwizAKtrnx*! t. 
■ evo^x Kupiev, o-mSiititmi. 

And It shall come to pass in the last days (ni(b 
GodX 1 will pour out or my spirit upon ail flesh: 
and your wma and your daughters shall prcchesy, 
and your young men shall see visioos, and jour 
old men shall dream dreams : And on toy semou 
and on my iiandoiaidens I will pour out in tboie 
days of my spirit : and they shall prophesv. Ao^ 
1 will show wondera in heaven al>ove, ana nps 
in the earth beneath, blood and fire, and vapoor 
of snooke. The sun sliaU be turned into darkoeai, 
and the looon into blocMl, before that crest sod 
notable day of the Lord come. And it shall come 
to pass that whosoever shall call on the Dame oi 
the Lord shall be saved. 



52 Psal. xvi. S-ll. 

: oiDK-Sa »i*D^D o n*Dn njj*? nin> ^n^w 



Psal. zvi.S-11. 

flpowpM^^v T9V Kvpiev ivvjrtev yxev ^i« srxvTOc, 



mm? in^Dn pn H? ViKJ?? ^rW arpn'W'? <D /»«»• "n ft %»* n rxpEyxevxxTxa-xuvMrii ijr'^iXiriJi. 



: yiD m nviov ya» o>^n n"w <v<i>n : nn» 



On ewK •}>'xxTxX.ii«|/ii( mv ^v^iiv /lew fi; »f>|v, 
9»S$ imvtig rev jriov ^e« ifiiv ^ix^Sepxv. Eyv«. 
pi^M$ Aiei iiev( ^wqc* vXi|pM«-|is /«i lu^poruviff aiitx 
T9V jrperaix-eu rav. 



ActsU. 25-2a 
npe«p«^iiv rev Kvpiev ivwariev ft«vit» w*frtt,h' 
«x JigiMV /*9v lOTiv, lv» Mn T»X$v9m. Aix twi' 
iv^pxv5i| ii xxp^ix /*eu, xxi iiyxXXixrxre "iy^"^ 
/•ev* iTi fi XXI ii T(«pE ^oo xxTXTxifwrii I* *\""**'' 
•Oti ewx iyxxrxXiii)/ii; t«|v ^vxn* ft»v ••? •'•'i 
»vSi twriif rev i«-i«v e-ew iJiiv ^ixf Sepxv. Eyw?*" 
«rxc/ioi J?ev5 ^»i|{* »Mp»»r«i$ jui iwf perwvst ^t* 
•rev vpsr^tfff'ev rev.S 



1 The evangelist has here given us the sense of the prophet in short : If 
we suppose that km( evre; (as It is in the Hebrew rxtn Upn) is to be un- 
derstood as the nominative case before titv9a.«xiv (it being not unusual 
for words that signi^ a multitude to be oined with plunu pronouns or 
adjectives), and read xOt^v with an aspirate, the citation will be a good 
translation of the original, only somewhat abridged. (Dr. Randolph on 
auotatkms, p. 31.) ^ 

a This quotation agrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, 
except that what the former renders iirexi^iirxv (fought against), is by 
the evangelist rendered i/i iTurxv (they hated). Or possnbly the passage in- 
tended to be cited inay be PsaL xxxiv. (xxxv. of English Bible) 19. where the 
Psalmist speaks of those who were lUs enemies wrongfully ;— ju'o-ewvTi( 
"• ^n*.""' "^ ^^^ "^ wthout eaute. (Randolph, Scott) 

• This gives the sense both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew, except 
that it expresses In the passive voice what is there spoken in iho active. 
Or it may be taken from PsaL xxxiv. 20. where It is expressed passively, 
Uius:~ Txierrft xwr.v jv ig mvtmv e« TwrpiCuriTxi. He keepeth all rAetr 
M»M»; not one of them ohaU be broken. (Randolph, p. 32.) 



« It is evident that the evangelist here plainly read vSn (him) iorteadof 
*Sm (me) in the Hebrew : But so also read thirty-six Hebrew MS8. and i«^ 
ancient editions. And that this is the true reading nppeMb? what tt*^ 
lows— antf theif ehall mourn for htm. On the authority, of These mano 
scripts, Archbishop Newcome reads and translalef I'Sm him. (Minor Pro 
phets, p. 330. 8vo. edit) 

• This agrees in sense, though not in words, with the Septuagint, wh!<fi 
is a literal translation of the Hebrew. The only difference is, tlwt i^'' 
apostle applies to a particular person, what was spoken by David of hit 
enemies in the plural. (Dr. Randolph, p. 32.) 

• The Codex Vaticanus reads m>tx m-jr-x for iv t»i( itx*'""'? ^'"^*'*; 

' The words between braclcels arc omitted in the Codex Bezie, and aW 
in the quotation of this paasagc by Jororae. 

• This quotation is taken from the Septuagint, but differs in several f^ 
spects from the Hebrew. For *n*W is put x-powpw/inv. The Vulgnte hert 
screes with the Sentua^nt; the Syriac and Chaklee versions, with ti« 
Hebrew. The Arabic differs from them all: for this diflfcrencs nu^ 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 



29k 



I hsre Ml UmLo» alwmbetett BM ; beeaoM 
W if at mj richt btad I ■ball doC be mored. 
niftreforo my beait is cfau), and mr glory re- 
•oi6«ib ; my lleab also aball rest in nope. For 
ooa wilt not leave my soul In bell, nor aulTer thy 
Holy One to see eormptlon. Tbon wilt show me 
the path cf life ; In thy presence is fulness of joy. 



S3. Dent, zviii. 13. 19. 

y^an S« 3?or^-»6 "wk r^nn n*m \vfU9T\ vh^ 

The Lonn thy God win raise up unto thee a pro- 
phet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 

unto me : unto him shall ye hearken. And 

it shall come to pass, that whosoever viriU not 
leszkMi onto my words which he shall speak in 
«y nune, I wiU reqnfare it of him. 

H. Oen.zxlLia 

Aad In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
MTthbe blessed. 



e. Psal. ii. 1, 2. 

iswn :|>n um o^d»6i o^u >rji rvch 

I nvu'vyi nin*"7p in>"nou o^jrni f^ ^jSo 



Why do the nations race, and the people 
■■■fine a vnin thing 1 The kings of the earth aet gine (or meditate) vahi 
ihemselvea, and the rolers take eoonseltocether, " - ^ 

«fiinsC the Loan, and against his Anointed. 



I foresaw the Lord continually before me, 
becanse he is at my right hand that I may not be 
moved. Therefore mv heart was gladdened, and 
my tongue exulted with jov ; moreover my flesh 
also wUl dwell in hope. For thou wilt not leave 
my sool in Hades (or, the mansion of deadlnor 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thoa 
hast made known to me the wave of life. Thoa 
with thy presence vrilt fill me with Joy. 

Dent zviU. 15. 19. 

li^o^ilTiiv III TMv mttKpm* r««,iSc imi, avarrvrsi 
ret Kvpi»( i t^iO( rsv* ««t«v «s«wr»r5* K<i» 

9i|7ilC (X(i»0( 19-1 TM •ye/(«T( ^ev, $ym ^%i^*^rm «( 
•grov. 

The Lord thy God will raise an for thee, from 
among thy brethren, a prophet uke unto me ; to 
him snaU ye hearken.— And whosoever wUl noC 
hearken to what that prophet shall neak in my 
nai^e, I will execute vengeance on hun. 



Gen. zzii. 13. 

Kai tttvKtyn^nrtwrmt tvrm rw»f/tmv» rt» wmvru 
rm i^mTnf ym. 

And in thy seed shall afl the natfons of the earth 
be blessed. 



PsaL il. I, Z 

'UsTt i^fvu^mw ilvii, »m* X«ei iAMXiT«r«t *tvm ; 
n«fio-T^a-«v ei HmrtKitf ti|« ynf, s«i •{ mfX»wr$i 

rvvi|Z$>l«'sr or* to Mwro x«t« t«« Kv^*««| *»* k«t« 



Why did the nations rage, and the people Ima- 
' ' thingsl The king of the 



earth stood up (or combined), and the rulera 
together agabist the Lord and hia 



assembled 
Anointed. 



I foresaw the Ldrd ahvays before mv Dice, for 
he is on my right hand, that I should not be 
moved : therefore did my heart rejoice, and mv 
tongue was glad ; moreover also my flesh shai; 
rest in hope : because thou wilt not leave mv soul 
in hen, neither wtlt thou suffer thine H0I7 One to 
see corruption. Thou hsst mede known to me 
the vrays of life ; thou shalt make me f uU of Joy 
with thy countenance. 

Acts HI. 83; 23. 

TMV aliX^wr vftmVf i( i^M* «vTfu a«ewno*5« hht« 
ftmrrm irm mv XaXiini vfOf vftrnf. Err** {i, ir»wm 
^X*t %'*'*( ** PI iMO**^ T0« ir^«9i|T«« ixiivaw 
f |«Xe^^«54riTai is rov X«««.t 

A prophet shaU the Lord votir God raise up 
onto you, of vonr brethren, like unto me : him 
shaU ye hear In aU thhuis vrbatsoever he shaU say 
imto yoo. And it ahafi come to pass, that every 
sool which will not hear that prophet, shaU be 
deiCroyed from among the people. 

Actsia8S. 
X«i Tw nrtf^ari r«« irMXey^^vrtrrai trarmi ml 
wmxftmt Tw yw. 

And in thy seed shan all the kindreds a e. 
JMlfons, OS bHmg <Uri9ed /rsm ene eo mm m 
ancmtor) of the earth be blesseU. 

Actsiv.9^2S. 

*Iv«ri i^fvmj^mv ifvti, s«i Xt*«« i/(iXiT«r«r si r« ; 
UmptrrnTmv •I /l«riX«i( rng ynfj *m» or tt^xcvTi^ 

rvpny.inrmr •»* r« mvr* K«Ta «•» Xwp lov, *mt *mtm 
T0« X^irrtv «vr«v. 

Why did the heathen rage, and the people ima- 
gine vain things. The kinn of the earth stoodnp, 
and the rulers were gathered together, against 
the Lord and against his Christ (i.e. MassiAW, sr 
•wf). 



S. Gen. xii. 1. 

Get thee out from thy country, aad from thy 
kindred, and from thy father's house, imto a land 
that I vriB stkow thee. 



Q^n. zU. 1. 

E^iX^i IK rnt ynt r«« km* imrnf rvVviMiac r««, 
K<(i *K T«w e*K«« To« var^tf rtv* sat ft*f •*« r^9 
ynVf n* mv re* Ifi|«. 

DeiNtft from thy land, and from thy kindred, 
and from the house of thy fotber, and come to the 
Und which I wiU show thee. 



ActsvU.3. 

B^iX^ IK r«f y%% rev, Ka* ik r^f ryyy$vttmt 

rou,aKa* Sivf i*tynVf ^r mvrtt in^m. 

Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
Undred, and coom into the hmd which I ahafi 
■how thee. 



W. Gen. XT. 13, 14. 

xssn oropi urh kS f-wca Tjni rrrr njna 



Gen. XV. 13» 14. , Acts vH. 6^7. 

rispeixev irra* re ra-ip^a rev tv yn •«» *l*a,Ba* 'Or* irra* to vwtfftm avrev a-afe*Kev «r y% aX. 

tn-wi ^M %^»«^ nM n%\ • niw n%»m m^«%m ham *««'>'-"»vri» avrevc, xa* »m»mT9vrtv avTOv(, Ka< Xerfta, xa* JewX*»rewr*ir avre, xa* saxarevrtv ith 

"•v' »^" unrmtui • mw nwo jrm unm xar* tmrevnr avTOv«,T«Tpa»iriaiT^. Te^i i5ir0f, TiTfaKer<a. Ka* re i9Mf, J lair fevXivrari, xp(»» 

. -^ ...^ J •«» JewXivrevri, xplrw eya* ^ra Ji rawra i^i. f»a, •trtr iSiec xai /ffxaravTa i(iX*vrevTa*,xa* 

Xivrevrai i{fi fttrm aa-erxevift ireXX^c XaT^vr«vr» /«e« tv rm rtwm Tevra.t 



: Vnj rai3 wr ir^'mm ojn n 



id shan sojourn hi a land not their own. That his seed sbonklsojoam in a strange land, 
shaU be enalaved and afllicted, and and that thev ahoakl bring them Into bondage, 
four hundred years. But the nation and entreat Mem c "" - -^-.^ 



Tmt thy seed ahall be a stranger hi a land tkat Thy seed s 

iroot theirs, and shan serve them, and they shall And they si , < „ „-, 

aflict them fonr hundred years. And also that humbie<i, four hundred years. But the nation and entreat mem evil four hundred years. And 
osdon whom they shaU serve wUl 1 judge : and which they shan serve I win Judge ; and after that the nation, to whom they shaU be in bondage, win 
afterwards ahaU they come out with great sub- they shan comeout hither vvkh mnch wealth. I Judge, said <3od : and after that shaU they come 

forth, and serve me hi this place. 



ia Gen. xlvi. 27. 

All the aools of the boose of Jscob, which came 
into Kkyptff «aere threescore and ten sonls 



(Bee Josh. xxiv. 38.) 



Gen. xlvl 87. 
n«rs* i^vxa* eixev laxaC ml itrexlevra* /ura 
Iax«C ii( Ai^^rrev, ^vxmt iCle/u|xevTatr<rrf, 

AUthe souls of Jaeob's boose, that went with 
him into Egypt, tsere serenty.five sools. 



AcU vU. 14. 
Ar«m(X(K i» l»^t ^rixaXerare rer wmnfm 
m»r99 Iax«C xa* jrarav mv rvy^^irctav avrev fv 
^%mtt JC^e^ifxevrairirri. 

Than sent Joseph, snd caUsd his fother Jacob 
to hhn, and an nis kindred, threescore and 
fifteen aouls. 



Acts vM. 16. 
*0 av«rar* ACf aa^ ft/tm mpymft^v wmpm rw* 
viwv B^^ep rev Zvx<A>.4 

That Abraham bought for a som of money, of 
the wms of Bmmor, tAs fother of Syehem. 

Amos ▼. 88^ as. Actsvii. 48; 4a 

Mil r^syis xa* bvvtmi wfvnv%y%mrt ^e*, eixe^ M4 r^a^'ia xa* ^rtm^ vptmvtyxmrt fttt it« 

•«.« *%«»« «n.»U^ •,»%•. »M ,^m%»m^ . U—*-.* -•* ln»nk, rirrapaserra it^ i* t^ tpnftm', Ka* -wXa- rirrapaxerra tv rn i^if^., etxe; Irpa^X ; Ka* mv 

JV3 run D337D n>30 rm UrmVJ) . 7inr» n*3 C* r« m* nn^n* Tev Mexex, xa* re •rjfv rev 5iev xaCire r«v rx^viiv rev MeXe%, xa* re arr^er rev 

Vhxnn : OaV OrW}r ^S'K 03*n'?K aau Oa^oSx w^»» ''»•*«», rev< rwevc avr«r eve eretvrare 5iev uM«»*'tf»e««', rovj rvirev*ev«ire.iiraTi -wfe- 

^»anS nnSTIi B^nai •*"'''•**' "** /viTe*x«a v/mk «tr«x«*va Amfimr».»t, rxwaiv avretc xa* ^Te<x«a u/*a( f r«xi*va taCvXw 



Amosv. 23—27 

n» o*p3-« nanoa ^"rDnr jn nnjoi irnatn 



easy to accoont. Agahi, for nua» my glmy^ is put it yKmTwm ^v, my 
UmjguM. The Beptu^nt, Vulgate (which version of the Psahns was made 
from the tSepi uaglnt, being the Old italic corrected^, and Arabic, agree with 
the apostle ; the Chahlee and 8yriac with the Hebrew. For J^av is nut 
wiauwTtn fti. Here again the Vulgate, Arabic, and Septuagint agree. The 
Syriae reads mUiabor; the true reading. Dr. Randolph conjectures, might 
perhaps be yarn, which the Septuagint might translate according to the 
sense a-xq^«rii« /**. These are out trifling differences; the most impor- 
tant is that T'^^On, Holy Oru, in the plural number, is translated by the 
■eptnagint and cited br the apostle, and spidied to our Saviour in the sin- 
goiar, rer ;r«ev rev, 7%ine Holy One. Tnis reading is confirmed by the 
Keri, or marsinai reading, by aO the ancient versions, and by one hundred 
snd eighty of the beat Hebrew MSSL, and it is required by the sense. The 
Maaontes have marked their own reading as doubtful. See Kennicott's 
Dissert L p. 496., and also his Dissertatio (ieneralis, S 17. Randolph, p. 32. 
Owen, p. 71. 

> Thte e xur e aaea the sense both of the Hebrew and SepCoagini, but not 
miwordii: It may possibly be taken frtnn son e other transbtlon or para- 

a The Codex Laodianus and some other BC89. after these words add. «■« 
•« T»» etsev rev xrarfec rev, as in the Septuagint 



• It seems to have been Stephen's design to give a short account of the 
conduct of God towarda the cnildren of Israel In this he does not confine 
hhnself to the words of Moees, but abridges his history, and sometimes 
adds a daose by way of expUcation. The present citation agreea very 
nearly with the Hebrew. It only adds, uwtv i eie^ : and again, ««! xar^iv. 
r«vrt Ate* iv ra res-w revrt. : vrbich seems to refer to v. 16. where it Is 
said, they ahall eome hither again, (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 33.) 

« In tins quotation there is a very considerable error in the copies of the 
New Testament ; and some commentators have supposed that Abraham's 
purchase of a piece of land of the children of Heth, for a sepulchre, was 
anuded to. But this is clearly a mistake. It is most probably as Bishop 
Pearce (in foe.) and Dr. Randolph (p. 33.) have conjectured that ACeaa^ is 
an interpolation, which has crept into the text from the margin. I^ there- 
fore, we omit this name, the sense wiU run very clearlv thus :—So Jaeoh 
went dmon into Egypt and died^ he and ourfathen. Ana they (our fothers) 
were carried over into Syehem, and laid in the eepulehre, tthieh he (Jacob) 
bought for a turn qf money of the eona of Emmor the father <ff Syehem. 
See Josh. xxiv. 32. and Dr. Whitby on AcU vii. 16. 

• This seems to be taken from the Septuacfait, though widi some varia- 
tion. The only considerable difference ia uiat we here read BaCvXavof, 
Babylon, histeadof Aa^arxev, Domosews, in the Septnaghit The Hebrew 
and an the ancient versions read Damascus, as atap do one or tvro mann. 
scripts; and this seems to be the trae reading. The Septoagint agrees In 
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H«Te ye ollbred unto me sacrifices end oifer- 
htga, in the wilderness, forty years, O house of 
Israel 1 But ye have borne the tabernacle of your 
Moloch and Chiun, your images, the star of your 
god which ye made to yourselves. Therefore I 
will cause you to go uito captivity beyond Da- 
mascus. 

62. Isa. Uvi. 1, 2. 

nrwp ^T rhwhrrm 

ThuM saiththe I^BD, the heaven it my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool : where m the house 
that ye build unto me 1 And where is the place 
of my rest) Bor all tbooe thmg9 hath mine nand 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS rROU 



Om house ^ Israel, have ye oAied to me 



Did you, O house of Israel, oflbr to me burnt* _ 

ollbrings and sacrifices forty years hi the wilder* slain' beasts and sacrlficei^ forty years in the iiU- 

nessi Tou have, indeed, talcen up the tent of demessi Yea, ye toek up Uie tabemaele oi 

Moloch, and the star of your god RslphaQ— those McOooh, and the star of your god Rentaa. 

types of them which yon have made for your- figures which ye made to worship UiepsBdl 

selves. Therefore I wlU remove you beyond wttl carry you away beyond Babylon. 
Damascus. 



Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2L 

OwTM( KtyU Xu^lOf. 'O 09fmw9( /fV df*¥9(, %»t ) 

yn vvoiref (•* tm* wclmv ^0«* irtiev •isov oise^tfif- 
riTi ft9$ J uau «-•««( TAirttc rm %mr»irm«rimf /tov ; 
n«vT« ymf r»vrm is-eifrtr n %f i^ /fit. 

Thus saith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, 
and the earth my footstool What sort of sn 
house will ye build me 1 And of what sort shall 
be the place of my rest? For all these things my 
hand hath made. 



Acts viL 49.60. 
•O •v^«r«« ^01 5pevO(, k «* yn «»«air*liiv r.* 

luftH' n Tts fWH vw It0f9mr»mi /um* 0«x« k 
Xt*f /••« f irtmr* TMVT4* v«rr« ; 

Heaven U my throne, and earth it mj ibottfool 
what house will ye buOd met sakhtheLoidiw 
whatis the place of my rest 1 Hathnotmjtekd 
made all these tUngs ^ 



02. Isa. IHL 7, 8. 

*D nvrnm np*? bmtddi ixycivfi nno^ 

He is brought as a Iamb to the slaugbtor ; and 
so a sheep before her shearers is <tonb, so he 
openeth not his mouth. He was taken flrom prison 
and from Juf^Ttoent; and who shall declare his 
generation : for he was cut off out of the land of 
theUviag. 

68. C0ee PsaL Inuix. 20. and i Sam. ziii. 14,) 



M. Fsal. li. 7. 

Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 
66. Isa. lv.3. 

vxmn in ^Ton 0*?^ n^'^a oaS nn-om 

I will make an everlasting covenant with you, 
ev«f» die sure mercies of Diivid. 



Isa. nil. 7. 

*Q( 9rfoi»T9» twi rpmynv nx^if, sai if •/»**( 
ivmrrtof row Kit^erro; M^airo^, ovrai( ««« »99ty»t r« 
TT9ft». E«r m rmiritvmrtt n »^<rtf «»to« e^^ii* rnv 
yt99»p «ur«u TIC ttnynv^tfi \ Sr* at^irtti (tiro rm 

y%i n C^i ■«'»■•»»• 

He was led as a aheep to the alaughtor, and as 
a Umb before its shearer is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. In his humiliation his legal trial 
was taken away. Who will declare his manner 
of life 1 Because his life was taken from the earth. 



Psal. iL 7. 
Tt'of /(ov II ro, tym m/uf9w ytyivirnxm ra. 

Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 



Isa.lv. 3. 
Kai ttmSnt^/trnt vfU9 fiminntiw mtmin99^-~r» irtm 
Amvtf r« wtTrm. 

And I win make with you an everlasting cove- 
nant,~tfae graeUmt promises to David, wmch are 
fcithfuL 



ActsvllU33;3S. 

*Oc ir^sCaroy ivi T^»y%w iixf«, %»t •« ■!»( 
fir«irTl«ir rO» iCIi^erT*^ •«ro* M^*Mf, IvTm; lu 
uroiyii TO rT«/«« ««ro«. £v r% rmwuirmm mth 
4 K^iri( avTO* 4f9i|* T^r li yivinv nvTOtTi; ti*^^ 
riTMi ; |ri «i«ir«i aare tk; ym n l^mn Mrrtv.l 

He was led as a sheep to the slanghier, aoJ 
like a lamb dumb before his shearer, so opened 
he not his mouth. In his humiliation hb jude- 
ment was taken away, and who shall declare hn 
generation 7 for his ufe Is taken from the eerth. 

ActsziU.22. 
Vup99 AmCi^ rov rev Iirr»i, •9if» laTs t«» %*f. 
fisir ^tv, if v«i«rti ««vT« r« btX^itmrm p»m, 

I bsive foond David the son of Jesse, a mm after 
my own heart, which shall Ailfll allivywiO. 

AcUziU.33. 
•( fk99 <i ro, %ym Tm^f99 ytyt*n(%» n. 

ThovL art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. 

AcUzilLSi 
A»rw lifuvrm Iwtm AmCi^tk virra. 

I win give you the sure mercies of Dafid. 



66. Hab. i. 5. 

Behold ye, among the heathen, and regard, and 
wonder marvellously ; for I will work a work in 
your daj% eoWcA ye will not believe, tboi^b it be 



TS^ryf ^npxif^ 



Isa.zlix.6. 



nwS 



:innn 
I win also give thee for a light to the Oentiles, 
that thou mayeat be my salvation unto the ends 
of the earth. 

6& Ames ix. 11, Ift 

^rmji nScjn i^n naoTw o*pK mnn ova 
:oSv ^0^3 mruai o*pK vrwn in<»nD-pic 

In that day wm I raise up the tOmmacle of 
David, that la Men: and I will close up the 
breaches thereof; and I wiU raise up his ruins, 
and I win build it as in the days of olcl : That they 
nsay possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the 
heathen, which are called by my name, saith the 
I^M>, that doeih this. 



Hab. 1.6. 

Ittrt •! K«r«f^o*«r«i, kmi •»'iCXft)^sTi, khi 
^«w/Hir«Tt A«»/utn», xm* «f MvirS^Ti' {'lori tfy99 
tytt i^y«(e/i«i 99 rai( ^^^sif viM««v, h o« nn «io-« 
Ti«mri. i«v Ti| iKlM^rm. 

Behold, ve desplners, and view Intenthr, and 
be amazea at wonderful things, and vanish (or 
perish). For in your daya I am dofaig a work, 
which ye wiU not believe, though one teU you. 

Isa.xlU.6. 
Tijfi&s ri f i( ^mi I0VMV, rev <<v«i rt t*i r»T«. 
fi*9 tMi fr%«Tev rm ym. 



I have appointed thee for the Ilsht of the na- lhavesettheetobeaUghtoftheOenlflei.tl 
ttons, ^ thou maye^ be for salvation to the thou sbouldest be for sahaUon unto the ende 
furthest parts of the earth. (^^ earth. 



AcUiiiL41. 

I{«T« •! »«T«^^a*qr»i,a *mt dtnpmnntj >■• 
•9«ir«a'5i|T«* irt $9y9v tym tfym}^9nmt tt tsi( v^f 
pj»«( v/MM, tfy99 «• 9v /*n wtrrtvmrtf «a»Ti( nStv 
ynrmi v^ir. 

Behold, ye deqpisers, and wonder and periili; 
for I work a work to your days, a woik which joa 
shaU in no vrise believe, though a man decian it 
unto you. 

AetozW.^. 

Te^MM ra f i( ^ff «liN»t, r«« iirai n «i( rwrv 
^f «> A»( f rx«r*« T^6 yni.4 

that 
of 



ijc.11,12. 

E* T^ nfu^ iutt9ii m^mrrnrm t^v avvv^ir Aavif 
Tiiir virrwxviav, ««« m99m9f9ftnrm r» 9i«-r«x«T« 

•«r4(, K«( T« K«Tm«/IMIV» MVT^; MVM^TIirM, «•! 

mv9tx959f»^o'«t Mvr^v, it«9»( «/ j|/tip»i r«v •iwvec* 
'Osras; iit^i|Ti|r«rir oi Ki»r»X.e«s-e« tmit •v9pw»'MV, 
K«i ir«irr« T« f5vif, ip* oOf fvi]t(«Wr»i to ovo^m 
/lev f ir* •vTOVf^ Xi>'ii Xwai«( 2 voiwv ir«vT» rawra. 

In that day I wiU raise up the tabemaele of 
David, which hath follen ; I will rebuild those 
parts of it which have finllen to decay, and repair 
what have been demolished. I will indeed rebuild 
it as in the days of old, that the rest of mankind 
may seek [the Lord), even all the nations who are 
called by my name, saith the Lord, who doth aU 
these tr 



Aetszv.16,17. 

Mira ravra atarr^iif^M, xai afotkili^ir* n* 
rsiiv^i' Aa6»^ Ti|» v«s~r«x«i«ir, ««* ra laririM' 
H»9» a«Ti|( •v«iiie^o/«i|rM, sai «yef9»r« «•'<*' 
*OirM( av t%l^'nrn9mri9 •/ iiar»V«iv«< •»"•» atlf"*^ 
TO* Kufiov, Ksi jrarra ra fSvii 19* ol« f»i«itXtT<i 
r« ovo^s /(* fir* avTtf, Xiyti Kvpioc S ««imv Tstrs 
•vavra.s 

After this 1 win return and buDd ^V^^. 
tabemaele of David, which is fldlen down ; esd i 
will build up again the ruins thereof, and 1 wiu •« 
it up : that the reaidue of men might seek awr 
the Lord, and stt the Oentiles upon wbsa vj 
name is csUed, saith the Lord, who doedi tf 
these things. 



M. Exnd. xzU. 27. C2& of Bngttsh version.) 

Thoo Shalt not .... curse the ruler of t|iy 
pooplo. 



Bzod.zjdi.2B 
A^%«rra r«v Xa«w tov ev naaaf <^**ff. 

Tliou shalt not speak evfi of the ruler of thy 
people. 



Acto zziiL 6. 
A^X«rra tm Xa»« rov ova tpm sasa<. 
llion Shalt not speak evil of the ruler of A) 
people. 



sense, Owugh not litendly, with the Hebvew. ' P«i^af, or ^ri^**, was the 
name of the same idol in %ypt, which was caUed n^9 (cmuic) in Syria, 
and repreaented theplanet Saturn. See Hammond, Lud. de Dieu. Annot 
Uwth on Amos v. 2R Spencer de Leg. Hcb. 1. ill c. 3. MichaeUs, Sop- 
plem.adLez.Heb.p.1226. (Randolph, p. 34.) The apparent variance be- 
tween the prophet and Stephen is of no moment ; as the prophecy waa 
fulfilled by Salmaneaer, king of Assyria, carry tog the people of Israel both 
beyond Damascus and Babylon, hito the cities of the Medes. See 2 Kings 
zvii. 6. (Dr. Randolph.) 

« The quotation is here made from the Septuagint wkh no material varia- 
Uon ; the pronouns -wto» and ««tov (At'mand kUi are added by the sacred 
historian ; the latter twice. The variation frx>m the preaent Hebrew tezt 



IS greater, but not eo great as to efllsct the general import of the passage. 

i--^.. ».-^.,^u V m^t ^^^„ j^j^ ezacUy with the Alezandrinelfe. 

. ofthe AcU follow the Alezandrian, and 



(Scott, Randolph.) This quotation a 

ef the SeptuaginL So ' 

mmetheVatkanllS. 



• Some MSS. add»«« uriCxii^arf after »«Ta<)^0MT««, aatotheSe ptaij^ 

• 'O la the reading of nineteen MSS», five of which are <^ the ffNli" 

« Thiaqootation Is the readtang of the Alezandrine copy of the 8epn» 
glut, and is a literal renderii^ of the Hebrew, merely omitting tbep"*2, 
my; ttUvatiorit instead of my tcUvation. The Vatican B». oUKn v<n 
much. 1^ 

• This quotation, to general, seems to be taken from the SeptosgiwiJ 
with several verbal variattona. The passage, however, varies taon/'rl 
rially from the Hebrew, especiaUy in the clause, That tkt retSOM V "^ 
mayaeek afUtr the Lord; which, to the aulboriaed EngBsh versloa m» 
the Hebrew, is rendered. That they may poeeeee the rernnsn/ V *"|* 
The Septosgbit transktws evidently read VtriT ijisBamo^ ^ ^^ 
(YnwBHu) and vm (adox) not OYlM (h>oii) : and flie quot^ ^"iSlI 
apoatle or the evangelical historian, according to that readk«r^**'*" 
sanodon to ft (Scott) 
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7D lttb.H.4. 

TiM jim ■bta Ire b7 his AWl 



THE OLD TBffTAXBfSPT IN THB I^W. 

Hftb. H.4. 
Bat the JtMt Bbill Bra b7 Aim in M*. 



Rmb. L tf- 
The joM thaU ttv« by lUttL 



Uj nftme eontiDaaBj every daj it bluphemed. 



72. 



Ifla.liL6. 
iir r«if ifrirt, 



Root IL SI. 



On TOOT Mcosot^ my name is continuaOy re- ^ F»r the name of God is blasphemed UDoag Ihs 



▼tied among Uie nations. 



PaaLU.4. 

*Oira»( Mr ftnatminf i» Tet( X«><«i{ 



PsaL U. 6. (4. of Eoclish Tersioo.) 

: joun nam t^-o pnsn ifs*? 

That thoa mlghtest be josdfled when thoa abthatthou'inayesthejastlfledinthysayingi^ 

ipealteac, amd be clear when thoa Jodgaau and overcome when thoa art Jodfed. 



7X Oen*ZT.A. 

And be beUered in the Lood, and he counted 
t to him for ricfateoosness. 

n. Psd. ziT. 1-3. 

■D ^an :ovf>»t-nn mn Sx«o rvi niinf> 
: nrw oj *^ aurnry |^k inSw vw 

TVre is none thst docth good. The Loan 
tooksd down from hesvan npon the children of 
■aa; to sea If there were any that did under* 
ttud amJ seek God. They are all gone aside ; 
ihsy are oil together bseoma filthy : Mtrs it none 
'h goo^ no^ not one. 



Gea»r. 6. 

And Abram beKered God, and it waa eoonted 
him for righteoasness. 

PsaL ziT. 1-3. 

OvK im vtiwv x^i|rT«rirr», •v% «rr«r {m« ir«(. 
K»*iec IS T«v •««»»•« li(«v>J/«v ijri t«vc vi*v| Twr 

0i«v. niirrff f|iitXiv«v, mft* nxfttmtnrmv ovkacti 
r«i«v%^iirT«T4T«, ous irriv {*( jrec. 

There is none who death good : no, not one. 
The Lord looked down from heaven on the chil* 
dren of man, to aee If any had undarstandin& or 
were seeUog God. They had all gone atide, they 
ware altogether become vile. There la none who 
doeth goodi n^ not one. 



7SL 



PsaL V. 10. <9. of English version.) 



1 PinL ejd. 4. (31. ofBngUsh version.) 
Adders* poison U under their lips. 



77. 






PsaLjc7. 
nioTDi mVd vpfi n^n 

ia foU of curalflg and deceit 



Isa.Uz.7,& 
I ijrv My Ortf yry • onnoos *wi 

Their foeC run to evil, and they make haste to 

itaad inoocent blood Westing and destruction 

•re in their paths. Theway of peace they know 



PsaL czxxix. 8. (czL3 of Ei[«IWi Bible.) 
The poiaon of asps i§ onder their lips. 



PsaL Ix. 7. [Sd series of verses.] 

Ov »fms T« rr*^* avTaw ytftit «■• iriKp«a{. 

His nooth is fVilI Of cursing and bUtaraesa. 
lsa.liz.7,8. 

ve* ixx>*** mft»SvvTttf^it k«i TaX,Mifr*^*« ir 
Tai« iJeic MvrMV. X«« ofev tif!|v«« ew» oifaT*. 

Their feet run to evil, they are awUt to abed 
blood.— Destruction snd misery are in their 
wayi^ and the way of peace they do not know. 



GCQtOea through you. 

Rom. UL 4. 

*0»*; »¥ it»mimim tf ro«( Xe^oif rev, »•« 
viKuriK IV T« K^ivirlai n.» 

That thou mighteat be justified hi thy si«ytag% 
and mighteat overcome iroen thou art Judged. 

Rom.lv. 8. 

Xirirrtvrt it AHftm/t rm 8i«, niu tX»ytr9n mvrm 
ttf f^*m^^0y^v^w» 

And Abraham behaved God, and It was counted 
to him for righteousness. 

Rom. UL 10-12. 
OnK im itutntff •vft tii. Owe imv i rwviwv* 
•*» irTiir i ix^frar rov 6ie*. II«vri( i|iKXiv«r, 
&^« nXfi**tinr»9* o«» itti irtiwv x^firroriiTa, tvs 

imv la»C lir«(.4 

There Is not one righteous ; no, not one : then 
Is none that underalandeth, there ia none thai 
aeeketh after God. They are all gone out of the 
way; they are altogether become unprofitable; 
there la none thai doeth good; no, not one. 



PaaL V. 9. 

T«9«f m9tmyfH99§ i kmfvy^ ««r«v* rate yKmr* 
raif avTMV i{«\i««rav. 

Ikeirthront la an open aepulchre^ they flatter Their throat it an open aepukhra ; whh their 
with their tongue. tongue they have practised deceit 



iU.13. 

Ta^O( ariM^'/iiiret i Kmpvyj^ avrav raif yXm9^ 
rmti aoTMv il«Xi««r*v.» 

Their throat Is sn open sapulchra ; with thair 
tonguea they have used deceit 



Roai.IU.lS. 

iH •rvifavMr* ra x«M •vrwr.t 

The poison of ssps (a 
penO it under theu- Ups. 



qfm 



Rom. UL 14.* 
*Orv« rr«/>a a^af sai wniftmfytfut.9 

Whose mouth is ftdl of cursing and bittemeaa. 
Rom. UL 16-17. 

0^ti( o7 wtt( awrav iKX'** mlftm. Xwrpi^aa 
sai r»Kmt9mftm ir rmtf iittf awrat* Xai Mov 
■ipi)iMic •«» i^i^arav.B 

Their feet ore swift In abed btoed. Daatruettaa 
and misery art \a their ways ; and the way of 
peace they have not known. 



79. PaaL juzvi. 2. (1. of Kngliah versien.) 

7Vr< it no fear of God before his eyea. 
BQ. PssL xxziL 1, S. 

Hl isse d it As toAots tran^gresskMi is foiglven, 
whose ski is covered. 

Blaesed Is the msn unto whecn the Lord im* 
palLth noC Iniquity. 

^. 6en.zviL5. 

: yriM o^u inan— an 

A fcther of msny nstlons have I made thee. 



Soahanthy 1 



Gen. XV. 6. 
dbe. 



Tjpi WTV* ro 



83L Psal. zilv. 22. 

: mo jmo uarru wrrSa umn t V^3 

For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; 
we are counted as sheep for the riaagluer. 



PaaL xxxf, I. (xjuvi. 1. of EngUahBHOe.) 
Ovs im feCec 0««» arivavrt rmw 9^9mX/tkm9 
avrew. 

There is no fear of God before his eyea. 

PsaL zzzU. 1,2 
Maxap««i 4v a^iS^rav ml ave/tiai, sai 4v iiriBa. 
Kv^inruv mi a^apnai. hlmtutftof aviif ^ *9 t^^ 
\ov««ri|Ta4 Kvpj«( s^apriav. 

Happy are they, whose faiiqulties are forgiven, 
and wboae alna are covered. Happy it the nan, 
to whom (to whoae account) the Xord will not 
impute (or charge) ain. 

Gen. rtii. 6. 

naripa iroKKmw tiwm* Tt^iixa ri. 

I have made thee the lather of many nations. 
Gen. XV. 6. 

O'.rw; irrai rtrirtfftm rtw. 

So shaQ thy aeed be. 

PaaLxliv.22. 

'On ht*m rov bmrmT*vtti9i* ^\^f r** n/upmv' 
iXo> trinfttv *l( wfoSmrm T^nytis, 

For, for thy sake we are Ulled aU the day long, 
and accounted as sheep for the daughter. 



•iriS4 



.ttiia 

Ova im ^•fo( Oio* airivam rav •fSuk/tmp 
avrav. 

niefe Is no ffear of God before Iheir «yes. 
Rom. Iv. 7, 8. 

ilm*mft%t 4v mftinrmv mJ art^iai^ sai it 
Xv^l^rair a/ mftmfTtmf Masafit; mvnf y 
X*V<«t|r**< X»fi«( iftmfTtmv, 

Blaaaad era they, whoae alas are ftivgtven, a^ 
whoae Iniquitiaa are covered. 

Bleaaed it the man to whootthe Lord will t»ol 
Impute sin. 

Rom. iv. 17. 

IlaTipa weXXav ifvav Tiliixa n. 

A fother of many nationa have! made thee 

Rom.iv. 18. 
Ovraf irrai Tf rwtpitm re«. 

SoahaOthyaaadbe. 

Roin.vUt88. 

'Or* IviKa T*9 ^mpmT9ftfu9m ik)i» r^9 ^fUf^f 
•X*V4Hm<'^C vftmrmT9»'y^f, 

For thy aake we are killed all the day hmg , 
We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 



» The Codex Bphremi (or Reglas) has f^v after ^rtm-^t, as in U»e Sep- 
unfint; which reacfing was ia the MS. consulted by the author of the Phi- 
loienlen or later Syriac version, and also by Busebias and Jerome. 

• In this quotation from the Septnaciot, t»o eiou (qfOod)^ is subsUtuted 
for^w (mjr); snd the words ir roic i^vio-i {among the nuHon»\ are added 
to the Hebrew hi theSeptuagint (Scott, Randolph.) 

• This Is taken from the Septuagint, which agreea with the Hebrew, 
nie Greek tnnilatora render rom (riateH) tkou may est he dtiar or pure 
kf M««r«f, tkou maffeat overcome ; for "to be clear hi Judgment," or to be 
acqnltted. la "to overcome." (Randolph, Scott) 

• The former part of thia quotation ia an abridgment of the Septuagint, 
but agreeing hi meanhig with the Hebrew. It ia rather an abn^ment 
Iha litter part ia exactly from the Septuagint The Hebrew word ren- 
dered lb our venkn tAey er« become JUtkpt and which algnifies to be ioaih- 
putrid, Is tai the septuagint rendered «xf« «•«««>••', they are Aaeosis 

^iMt. Thie the aposUe rstahia. R la not ao forcible aa the He- 



brew, but is tufiicient for hla argument; and It cannot be aupposed that 
I man? of the CHiriatiana at Rome had any other Scripcnrea except the Sep 
tuagint. (Scott) 

• These verses (in Rom. iii. 1^-17.) are interpolated in Psalm xiii. be- 
tween verses a and 4. of the modem printed editiona of the Vatican Sep- 
tuagiat; but they are only in the margiiH of the Vstican Jiramtterfp/.- 
" vaiicanus in h»c verba, qu» suntsd margtnem et non In textu oonacripta, 

hcc notat: 0»^a/««« suvra* Tat TaX/««ir* iredlv it % ArorTeX»( iiJUre*" **" 

Tovc <Yri|Tie*.'> (Montfouoon. Oricenia Hexapla, torn. L p. 492) Theae 
verses are not in the Alexandrine HS. of the Septuagint They are, how- 
ever, found hi the Latin Vulgate transladon of Psshn xiii., either hiterpo 
lated, or copied from aome teiterpolated MS. of the Septnagbit 

• This quotatfon agreea with the Septuagfait, which also agreea with the 
Hebrew, excepdng that the Greek translatora have rendered moiD 
(MikmnrnX deceit, by «r«Kpi a«, bittemeaa. Br. Randolph and Mr. 8ooK eon 
Jectara that they read pmo (Mauacn). 
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M. Gen nl.12. 

For, in Isaac, thall thj mmI be called. 
6S. Gen. zvill. 10. 

mrSp nam n^n np t'w* swK 3>«r 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FBOM 

. Gen. xjd. 12. 
*Ori IV Ir««K KKnSnrtr»t re* mp/tm. 

For in laaac ehall thy eeed be called. 
Gen.ZTiillO. 

EvMrttrr^i^wv ii^m irftf «■• ii«T« r«r ssi^ov rev 
TOr •!( Jf S(, x«i i^*< viev £<(p^s li >^ri| r«u. 



[Past L Cku. t 
Roin.ijc7. 

AXXi* IV Irsax KXninTtT»t <roir«tf^a. 

Bat, in Isaac shall thy aeed be calWd 

Rom. iz.9. 
Kmrm to* ii»i^v tovtov iXi«r«|Mi, «»• trrsi t| 



I will certainly return to thee acccrding to the I will retam to thee about this time twelre- At this time wiU 1 come, and Saia ibaU havat 
time of life ; and lo, Sarah thy wife shalThare a month ; and Sarah, thy wife, shall hs?e a son. son. 
•on. 



0. Gen. xxf. 23. 

Hie elder shall serve the younger. 
IT. Mali. 2, 3. 

: ^wjr wjmKi : apy^-nK aniti 
i loved Jacob, and 1 hated Esau. 



Gen.uy.23. 
And the elder shall serve the younger. 

lfaL1.2,a 
Km* nymtrttv* reir I«»we, t»v icjii Hr«« i/tirqrtf. 

Yet 1 loved Jacob, and bated Esau. 



.ir.12. 
*0 tittl^»9 lovJUvrat T^fX»rr«vt. 

The elder nhaU lerve the younger. 

Rom.iz.13. 
Ttr ItfK^ ^ymw^rmf fw f i Hrav <^<«^n. 

Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hiiei 



fl& Exod. zxxiii. 19. Exod. zzxliL 19. Rom. ix. IS. 

: omn-vwrnH ^nonii mK iric pk irum *•* ixno-- jv «r ix««, »i»i ei«Tii^«r» iv «r ExM«»«v«»iXi«,iMii»iiiTn^»r»4f«o«Ti.^ 

* •IXTIlAfl*. 

I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, I wiU have mercy on whom I please to have I wiU hove mercy on wliom I will have ntnj, 

and I will show mercy on whom I will show mercv ; and I will have compassion on whomao- and 1 will have compaaskm on whom I vii hm 

mercy. ever I compassionate. compassion. 



80. Exod. ix. 16. 

^nl«^^ niajya i»mDpn nw i«pa oSiki 

For this cause liave I ndsed thee up, for to 
show in thee my power, and that my name may 
be declared throughout all the earth. 



Exod.ix. 16. 

Kmt ivtxtv rovrov inrnptiinf, lv» tvittj^m/tmt iv 
rei Ti|v $TX9W /tov, «■« itrmf itityytKn to OvO^m 
tt9v IV v«rf Tf yrf. 

But thou haat been preserved for this purpose, 
that by thee I might display mv power, and that 
my name may be celebrated throughout all the 
earth. 



Ix.17. 

Elf «»T0 TOVTO af^nyttf r>, hwmf trittlm/unt 
TO* rnv ivvmftt* #»ov, ««i im»i itayyiKn t» trt^s 
/torn tv w«r» T| yi. 

For this same purpose have 1 raised thee up, 
that I might show my power in thee, and tbit 1117 
name might be declared throughout all lite euth. 



90. Hos.iL23.(Heb.25.) 

nnK 

I wiU have mercv upon her that had not ob- 
tained mercy, and I will say to them tohieA were 
not my people, Thou art my people. 

91. Hos. ii. 1. (i. 10. of English Version.) 

arm ^dj^-hS onS tdh^-itk oipna mm 
:^rrSic^j3onS lom 
And it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, ye ar« not my 
people, there itsnaU be said unto them, ye are the 
sons of the living God. 

92. Isa. X. 22, 23. 

3iri !»» u>7\ "yina ^mr^ yap n\-r-OK >s 
Tvunsy rhj *3 :np-i» »pn? pm p^Sa « 
:f)Hn -Vo a-v>3 n»y nwax n>m onK 

For though thy people Israel be as the sand of 
the sea, yet a remnant of them shall return : the 
consumption decreed shall overflow with right- 
eousness. For the Lord God of Hosts sh^ make 
a consumption, even determined in the midst of 
aU the land. 

93. Isa. L 9. 

31D3 opD3 in» 'ch T^nvi nw3» nvi» ^ViS 

Except the Lou> of Hosts bad left us a very 
small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, 
and we should have been like unto Gomorrah. 

91 Isa-viii. 14. 

He shall be for a stone of stumbling; and 

a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel. 



Hos. ii. 23. 

Kmt mymrnrm tm e«ii ^yt^3n^fA^v^Vf *mi tfm Ty ou 
Xsy ^ov, Anof /ion ii r«. 

And I will love her who was not beloved ; and 
to them who were not my people, I will say. Thou 
art my people. 

Hob. i. 10. 

X*i irTMi, IV Ty TOjry, eu tf^nin mvtoic, Ou XttOf 
ftiv v/«i*c, xXi|9^^ovT«i xai •vrei vtoi 6iov ^wvt«(. 

But it shall come to pass that, in the place 
where It was said, " Ye are not mv people," they 
shall be called children of the livmg God. 



Rom. IX. 2b. 

X«Xfra TOv 99 Xmov jMm, X««v fiov* mi t^ <« 



Isa.x22,23. 

K»« loiv y*vi|T«i i X»0( I«-^»i|X M( ii •f*M*t "^nt 
^mKurrntf to xmrttKn/Aftm »vt«v Tm^^T^Tat. Ao- 
yov rvvTiX»v »si rvvTi/tvotv iv {(XMiorvvg* |ri 
Xeyev «^>vTiT>(i|j((ivev JCupio; veii)ri> iv r^ eixov. 
/«ivi| Sxy. 

Though the people of Israel be as the sand of 
the sea, a remnant of them shall be saved. He is 
closing an account, and making a deduction with 
tavinx goodness. Because with the whole land 
the Lord will make a reckonhig frdm which a 
deduction hath been mad^ 



I win call them mj people which were not ar 
people ; and her beloved which was not l>elofed 



Ipa. i. 9. 

ImZmmi i 



Kmt Btftn Kufff Z«Cs09 lyxsiTiXis-iv n/nv rwtf 
^«, if Xoio/XM »v lyiviid^/tiv, xc« Js ro^o^^tf «v 

iS/ie««a0l|Uiv. 

Had not the Lord of Hosts left us a seed, we 
shoukl have been as Sodom, and made like Go- 
morrah. 

Isa. viU. 14. 
Kmi ovx if X(9ev v^erxe^/MSTi rvv«mo'ir»f, 
ovit if wtrfmf irrm/t»Tt. 

And ye shall not run against a stumbling stone, 
nor as under a ftlling rock. 



Rom. ix 26. 

Xjii ia~r«i, $9 T^ YOir^ o« tf^nh WTOif, 0« Xats 
/(Ov vttitff ixii t,X.n9nr*9rmt «io« 8i«« (•rrof. 

And it Shan come to paas, that hi the pbc« 
where it was sakl unto them, Ye ore not 117 
people : there shall they be called the cbiMrec 
ofthe living God. 

Rom. ix.27, 2BL 

E«v n i »pt^tttt( rmv «r«v, lTf»n\ A( n *iH^{ rn 
dmKuTvnff TO x«T(tXvt/«jHa rg»^iiriT«i* Aoyiry*^ 
rovTiXwv x«i rovTi/cvwv iv fiK«ter«v|* J" Xtyit 
«wTiT/(i|/((iver ire*i|«'«i X»pie( •«-* tii( ym.^ 

Though the number of the children of tarul 
be as the sand of the sea, a remnant stiill be 
saved: for he wHl floMi the work, and coi itiimt 
in righteousness : because a short work wiO the 
Lord make upon the earth. 



Rom. ix. 29. 

X« Hn Kvptof £«C«m9 ly^MTf Xiiriv li^iv rwtffu 

ii ZeloftM sv tyvn^muvf %mt if To^o^ wi^** 

Except the Lord of Sabaoth had kit os ate«l 
we had been as Sodoma, and been made liiu aii 
Gomorrah. 

Rom. ix.33. 
I^o«, Tif^/Mi fv X<M* Xiiov irforxfM>«^*fi '*" 
a-iT^nv rx«v^«Xow xiit ir«f h wtrrtvmr ir* ••ff 
stir«(TXvvfqriTMi,S 

Behold 1 lay in Sion a stumbling stone, aad reek 
of oflence ; and whosoever beUevethonbiiDiMfl 
not be asliamed. 

See also Rom. x. 11., and IPet it. 6, 7. 



96- Im. xxvfii. 16. 

TDiD T\yi> njfl ?ra pH pK yvxa lo^ ^iv\ 



Isa. xxviU. 16. 

I^ev, tym i^C»XX« ii( Til ^i/KiX<9i ZiMV Xi^tv 
ireXuriXii, ixXixtov, •xpo>'«viii*ov, ivri^ov, iif t« 
5i/KiXi« avTii;, XXI iiria'TiuMV o« it% *ur»tT%v99n, 



> St. Paul here seems to have made use of some other translation, differ- 
*nt i{oin any we now have ; it agrees in sense both with the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew. The most remarkable difference from the Hebrew is 
that T-n nya is rendered x«t« tov xsipov towto?. They seem to have 
retd It nn, as the same thing is oxpreseed Gen. xvii. 21. The Samaritan 
agrees with the Hebrew. The Vulgate, Syrlac, and Arabic versions agree 
with the Septuagint However, the sense of the prophecy, both ways, is 
tiuch the same, that Sarah should have a son at the time of life, or at the 
return of time next year. (Dr. Randolph on the Cluotations, p. 36.) 

« This quotation agrees nearly with the Septuagint, and still more nearly 
with the Arabic. They diflfef in several particulars from the Hebrew, but 
the general sense is the same. The prophet foretells a great destruction 
•f the children of Israel, but not a toUl one ; a remnant iSumld return and 
be mtvedf the apostle very aptly applies this to the times of the Gospel, 
when some few of the Jews beUeved, sod were saved, and a signal deatruc- 
*Jan came upon the rest It is worthy of observation, thst the ejQireesions 



here in Isaiah are the same as we find in Dan. ix. where the d^tractiM 
of Jerusalem is foretold. See this prophecy and the application of k «^ 
explained by Bishop Newton, Dissertations on the Prophecies, roL it jvso 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotatkms, p. 36.) 

« The quotation in Rom. ix. 33. is taken from two places in the progeg 
of Isaiah. St Paul, in order to prove that the Jews in genenl m^^^^ 
cast 0% and only those among tnem who believed should be saved, ntat 
to two passages in the prophet Isaiah, of which he quotes such P**** ■* 
were sufficient to prove his point. The first citation agrees with the ue* 
brew. The Septuagint differs widely. The other citadon agrees wtrj 
with the Septuagint; it differs from the Hebrew only hi readiog withui 
Septuagint K(»rd»(r%vv^iiriT«i, thall be ashamed, which is also the readBi 
of the Arabic veraion. They seem to have read in tlie original ^^ (roiatf 
instead of B'^m (rocmsH). (Dr. Randolph on Quotations, p. 36 ) T^Wlli 
taUon in Rom. x. 13. agrees with the latter clanae of Isa. xxviM. I6.«W »>• 
whole of which also agrees the quotation in I Pel- il 6. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 



aa» 



Behold I bj in Zkm for a fowutatioB « aUMia, a 
tried Mtooe, aprecloua comer-acone, aiurefoun* 
dtfioB : he that believtlh ahaO not make haste. 
(Be coofoonded, Bp. Lowth.) 

%. Ler. ZTiiL5. 

oro 'TO trmn onu niTr* nric 

Jt4siDems which if a man do, he tiuH 

hreintbem. 



Behold, 1 la/ for the foundation of Sion a etooa 
of inettiinable worth— a chosen precious comer- 
stone for the foundations of it and he who ba> 
lleveth shall not be ashamed. 

Lev. ZTliL & 

Which, if a msa do^ ha shaU Uve tberebj. 



Roa.z.6. 
The owB which doeth thoM things alMUl tt««^b^ 



S7. Deut xxjc 12—14. 

•1110 "UTa t'w anp-^a : ajrjrJi nm ujnM^i 
:vir^"paS3iT^M 

it is not in bearen, that thou shouldest saj, 
Who stun fo op for us to hearcn, and briiu it 
oDto us, that we may hear it and do ttl Neither 
wk beyood tha sea, that thou shouldest say, Who 
ituU go orer the sea for us, thst we may hear it 
and do ill But the wonl i^ very nigh unto thee, 
ie thy acmth and tai thy heart 



n. Isa.lii 7. 

•^ roTD "irao ^"^n onnn Sp iwmD 

Bow beandful upon the mountains are the feet 
afMmikK^ brinteth good tidings, that pubHsbeth 
pnce; tiac brtageth good tidings of good ! 

X) PssL ziz. 6. (4. of EngBsh Version.) 

Their Uiie (awre correctly, sound) is gone out 
'hrcK^h an the eaiih, and their words to the end 
•r the world. 

100. Deut zxzii 21. 

I wifl move them to Jealousy with thme wkiek 
ore Mt a paopla ; 1 will provoke them to anger by 



Deut XXX. 12—14. 

SMI •s«vricrr«( s«t«v irsi^rt/Mv ; Ovti iri^ar r^f 
^MXarr^c tm, X*^*, Tif ^lairi^sni i/nv ttf to 
vi^av rn( ^aXarrv(, »a< XaCii ^^ir avrifr, sat 
axtvrr^r ii^iv v««tini avr^v, Ka« irti^e^^r ; B^iffi 
r«u irri to ^m« r^t^^M »* t^ CTO^ari rev, »ai iv 
Tf «a^li9 row, xa« «v Tai{ X*?**' cevir«4««v avr*. 

It Is not in heaven above, that thou shouldest 
sav, Who will ascend for us into heaven, and 
bring it to us, ttiat we may hear and do iti Nor Is 
It beyond the sea, that thou shouldest say, Who 
will cross the sea for tts, and bring it to us, and 
let us hear it, and we will do Iti The word Is 
verr near thee, in thy month and in thy heart 
and in thy hand. 

1st. 111. 7. 

'U( ifm ijr* T«v Of <«»v, if wit( iva}<^i\i(«/MV«« 
»x«i|y i*^i|M(, •( iva>'^iXi(o^ir»« mym^m. 

like beauty on the mountains,— Uke the feet ef 
one proclaiming peace, like one proclaiming glad 
tidings. 

PsaLziz.4. 

Bi{ ira«-av rnw ynv i^qXliv i ^9*yyH •wtm*, xai 
«(( Ta jrtpaTa rm •tM^/uvm r» ^n/tmrm mmrmv. 

To every land their sound is gone forth, and 
their doctrines to the limits of the world. 



Deut xxxii. 21. 

Xiiyw irapaj^i|Xa»r« awTOVf ir' •«« i9ni, airi cfvit 
arvviTy wmfoaym avT««f. 

I will provoke them bv what Is not anatioa. 
By a noUsh nation wUl I vex them. 



Rom.x. 6— & 

Un fwnf iv ry nttfit^ r«v T<( a»aCi|r*t ai tiw 
T«» ••fvw; (towt* irrt, Xp«rT«v xaraya).*!^ H^ 
Ti| aaTaC^OTai ii( tii» aCvrr«r ; (to»t im X^ir 

T«r «» ris^av mpmyuyttt') ^YT^i •^w t« ^^a- 

imir, <r TV CTt^aTi r*«, xa* tv t^ xa^S^*^ r***!* 



Bay not hi tliina heart, Who shall assend hito- 
heaven 1 (that \t, to bring down Christ fnm 
abo9t\ Or, who shall descend into the oeept 
(thst IsMo bring up Christ, again fronftha'deaaV 

The word la nigh thae, SMwinthjimoutlh 

and in thy heart 



t'H. Isa. bcv. 1, 2. 

f ajB aoogbt of them that asked not /or m«; I 

am foood of them thmn that sought me not 

I bare spread out my hands all the day long unto 
a rebeflioas people. 

VQ£ I Kings xiz. 14. 

amps ^rw-mt irpan -la"? >an vti«i 

The c hiklren oflsrael have thrown down 

thiae altan^ and slain thy prophets with the 
ivord : and I even I only am left : and they seek 
jny Bie to take it away. 

103^ I Kfaigs xix. la 

VyaS xronfh iTM 

I have left m« seven thousand in Israel, and aO 
the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every month which bath not Idsaed him. 

UM. las. zzix. 10. (and see Isa. vl. 9. Ezek. zii. 2.) 
OJTI r-iorri nn r-iia< oa^Vy •pr'a 
oao^jrmt 

The Lonl hath poured out upon you the spirit 
ofdeep sleep, aacf hath closed your eyes. 

ros. PaaL Izlx. 23, 24. (22, 23. of Eiq^iah version.) 



JtlB. 

'Of 4faie« •• wttti Tat imiiyyt\tl^*p»vm9 i<p,4*%K^ 
tvv •a«y7'iXi^«Ai«*wv Ta myibm. 

How beaudftil are the feet of theai that preach 
the Gospel of Peace, omd bring glad tidinpiof 
good things! 

Rom. z. 18. 

Elf irarar rnvynv if^Xlt* i ^5oyyof avrw, xa* 
•If Ta vifaTa Tuf •ixtv/Mvff Ta fnfurr* a»T«v> 

Their sound went tato all the earth, and thetr 
words unto the ends of the warM. 



Rinn. Z.19. 

Mym mtpm}^nKmrm v/x«$ >** ••" tlvii, iti tttu 
arvviTy wm^tfytm v^«f . 

I wid provoke von tojealeusy by thtm that are 
no peof^ and by a foolish nation will I anger 
yoo. 

lloaLz.20^21. 

WjftU* T«»f •/<• f*n l^nrtvrtVj i^^amf iytr9/»n* 

T«if i^f ftn tirtpmrmTt *OKnprnvlifUfmv «g««- 

Tara Taf X»H»i /«ov irf9f Xaey ««ri<devvTa xai 
mrrik$ytrrm, 

I was found of them that sought me not ; I was 
made manifest unto them that asked not after me 

All dar longlhave stretched forth my hands 

nolo a dIsoDedlent and gataisaytaig peo|^. 



Isa. Ixv. 1, 2. 

E^^ariif tytwnU* TOif i/x« f^^ $infmrmrtVf $vfttn¥ 
TOif lAii f^n <^i|TOur<v— ggiirirara raf %• i^af ^tv 
OKHV Ti|» iifUfmw Wf9f Xaov ajriiltvrra »ai arriXi. 

^OfTa. 

I became manifest to them who inquired not for 
me ; I was found by them who sought me noC 

1 stretched out my hands all the day long to 

a disobedient and gainsaying people. 

1 Kings Jdx. 14. Rom. zi. 3. 

Ta Tvriarrf^ia rtvxalfiXav, xaiT««f ir^l^Taf Xuf'*> f^f »fpnr»t •*«« aa-ixTiivav, xai Ta 
r«v avixTiivav ik Jo^^aif sa* viroXiXfifMuii ly- ^narr^^ia raw xarcrxa^^av* *»ym vwtkit^^v 
/••v.TarOf, xai ^urtWi T^» ^Xn' 1"^ XaC«ir fioirOf, xai ^i|T««ri Tifr i^t»x^» m»«»." 

They have demolished thy altars, and shin thy Lof* they hsye killed thy prophets, and dkged 
prupheU with the sword ; and I only am left, and down thine altars ; snd I am left alone, and they 
(liey seek my life to take it seek my Bfe. 



IKIngajricia 

K»« xaraXtitt'iif I* IrfaiiX ia-ra xiXiafaf «*- 
l^ar, aarra yvmr* k ova mnXmrmf ytw t^ BaaX. 



Rom.xL4. 

KaTiXivev i/iavry laraxirxiXisvf a»«^af, tin 
9$i •«% ■xa^^"" >"'*' ^f BaaX. 



And thou shalt leave in Isiael seven thousand I have reserved to mvself seven tboussnd mea 
men, even all the knees which have not l>owad who have not bowed the knee to fAt imagt ^ 
to Baal. BaaL 



Isa. xxix. 10. (and see Isa. vi 9. Esek. jdL 2.) 

'Oti a-is-erixiv VM**C J^f**f irviv^ari xaTarv< 
(laf, xai xa/t^«rii Ttvf t^laX^iovf awTar. 



Bom. Jd. 8 
B^axiir avrsif | OiOf aviv^a xarar«(iaf, of laX- 
/MVf TM M /IXiiriiv, sai ara t«« /xi| ««««<i*.4 



For the Lord hath drenched you with the spirit CM bath given them the spirit of slumber, eyas 

of stupefoctlon, and wiU ckwe up the eyes of that they should not see, andears that they should 

them. not hear. 

PsaLljdx.22;23. Rom.Jd.^10. ^ 

rivq^)|T« li Tpajri^a awT.^ (vairiev avTav (if Tin^^Ta n T^ajri^a awTa* «if a-a)^ifa, xai iif 

»*jr.i<, x»i iif arraatlorir, xai fif rxav^aX**' ^f«», «•• •'< rxar^aXy, xai iif arra^oTo^M 

ilMST.r&nr.rar oi tf^aX^i a«Tar Ttv^^ /SXiriiv, -wT^if. X»«Ti«-5^Tara» oJofdaX/Mi avrair T0«^« 

xtf< TOW v<»T»v avTvv Iia a-arrof rvy^a/i^or. BXiaiir, xai toi- *m^%t awrat dia a-avT«( rvyxa/c 

if**. 



I The apostle here, with some little alteration, accommodates what Moses 
says In the book of Deuteronomv to hia present purpose : Moaes there, 
speakSmg of the covenant made with the children of Israel, expresses the 
easineaa of that covenant by proverbial phraaea taken from the transac* 
riona <sf God whh the children of Israel : Who (savs he) •hail go upfvr ms 
imto Heaven, ^v. alluding to the delivery of the law from Heaven— Who 
thaU g* over the eeafor ut, ^r. alluding to tho passage of the Israelites 
over the Red Sea : St Paul makes use oi the like phrases, only altering 
(i^ tatter so as to alhide to the descent of Christ into the ^rave : This Is a 
coast beautiful allusion ; snd the latter part, in which the main stress of 
the arfoment Iies|, sgrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew, 
otDininc only a word or two. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotaiiona, p. 37.) 

• Tbte quotation agreea verbatim with the Septuagfait ; and It agrees with 
>be Hebrew, excepting that mstead of Dip (^m) o Une or direction^ both 
'e.,'^'p€*mi% sad the Bepcusgint transUtors seam to have read ^hsp (^DLnt.) 



pb^yyit a eound: Which last Is doubtless the true reading, as it agrees 
best with the context, and is supported by the ChaMee Paraphrase, the 
Byriac, Arabic, and Vulgate lAttai versions, and by Jerome. Symmachus, 
fai his Greek translation, renders the Hebrew bv iixof, eound. (Dr. Rsn- 
dolph on the Quotations, p. 37.) Prof. N. M. Berlin, Psslml, ex Recensions 
Textus Hebr»i et Versionum Antkiuarum, Latins Versl, p. 31. (UpssU^ 
1806.) 

• This quotstlon agrees In sense l>oth with the Septusgint and the He 
brew, but seems to be taken fh>m a dilTerent translation. The words of 
the original are trannwsed, and somewhat abridged. (Dr. Randolph.) The 
MB. 30. of Oriesbach^s notation (Regius 100.), after ^xn* ^'v, adds xaC«iv 
avTiir^ which sgrees with the Septuajgint 

« Tiie first part of this quotation sgrees with the Hebrew, only alterint 
the person, them for you. The laUer pan seems to refer to some other 
Beripture. either Iss. vi. 9. or Exek. xli. 2., where the same thtof ia nsH 
■\- > -' ^ VI, nn the Quotationft. p. 37. • 
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Let their ulJe become a snare before them : 
and that wMeh should have been for their wel- 
fare, let it become a trap. Let their oyea be 
darkened that they see not ; and make their lolni 
eotttinoall/ to ahake. 

106. Isa. lix. 20, 21. (and see Isa. zxvH. 9.) 

oniK *n^"u rm ^jm 

And the Redeemer shall come to Sion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression, salth the 
LOBD. As for me, this i» mj covenant with them, 
aalthtbeLtmo. 

107. Dcut. xxxii. 35. 

0Vv> Dpi 1*7 
To me beUmgeth vengeance and recompense. 

108. Prov. XIV. '21, 22. 

wprn •cor-wti onV in*70Kn ikw 3j?i-o« 

wm-^p nnn nnK trVru o : d^d 

If thine enemy be hun^rry, give him bread to 

eat ; and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 

For tboa sbalt heap coals of fire upon his head. 

109. Isa. xlv. 25. 

y\tn hSi nan npM 'bd Ntx^ 'njaw ^a 
: jwV^a jyarn yn'bD p-on ^V^a 

I hare sworn by myself; the word Is cone out 
of my mouth In righteousness, and ahall not 
retnm, that unto me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear. 

110. PiaL Ixix. 10. (9. ofBnglish version.) 

The reproaches of them that reproached thee, 
are Men on me. 

111. Psal. xvill. eO. (49. of English versftn.) 

: rrwn Tor"?i mn^ onja •pw ja-Sjy 

Therefore will I give thanks unto th^e, O Lord, 
MBOBf the heathen, and sing praises unto thy 
name. 

lis. Deut zjcxii.43. (43. of English version.) 
iDp tr\3 ^x*y^n 
Rejoice, O ye nations, with his people. 

113. PsaT. cxviL 1. 

: mowrSa inmav o^yr-^D nvirpH yhhn 

Praiae the Lord all ye nations : praise him all 
ye people. 

114. Isa. xi. 10. 

OJ^ TBJ> n»« ^«^ frvt NC)nn ova n^m 
WTp mu vhn wv 
And In that dar there shaH be axoot of Jeaae, 
which ahall be n>r an enaign of the people ; to It 
shall the Oeotilea seek. 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 

Let their table before them become a snare, 
and a recompense, and a stumbling-block. Let 
their eyes be darkened that they may not see, 
and bow down their back continually. 

laa.llx.20,21. (andieeIaa.3Dwtt.».) 

•H£f* ir««» X.«» i H^»«<» *•• •'••^f«V*' 

^*Por7he aake of Slon, the Deliverer wlU come, 
and turn away ungodliness flroni Jacob. And this 
shall be my covenant with them. 

Deut xxxil. 36. 
In the day of vengeance I will reqolte. 

Prov.xxv.21,22. 

»OTi^« -VTO*- T»«TO yf «■••-» m99fm»»t wvff 

If thine enemy hunger, f«ed Urn ; If he be 
thirsty, give him drink ; for by dofog thus, fhon 
wiU heap coals of fire upon bis head. 

Isa. sir. SB. ^ 

Kwt' t/tmvrov o/«rw«, •« t^n •{i».iv«-«T«i fK t«v 
wmr» yKmTr* to* 8ior. 

By myself I swear (righteousness shaH proceed 
from my mouth ; my words shdl not be re- 
versed), that to me every knee shaH vow. mmi 
every tongue shall swear with respect to Ood. 

PssL Ixix. 9. 
Of evit{<a-/teirMv 9ft*t*1^9vrmv n a^wtrtp tw 

On me have Men the reproachea of them that 
reproached thee. 

PsaL xvlU. 49. 
A(i» TOUTO tltfuKiynroftmi roi «r i5»iri, Xvf ii, 
Ksi TV eve/i«T> rov iJ/wXi.. 

For this cause I wiQ praise thee, O Lord, among 
the nations ; and sing mek>diously unto thy name. 



[Paet) nil,.? 

Let their table be made a snare and t tnq^ ad 
a stumbling-block, and a recompense aato iheoi 
Let their eyes be darkened that they msy dm Me, 
and bow down their back ahvay. 



Bom. xi. 25, 27. 
*R(<| <« Zi«» i ^e/ii*ec, ksi mrtrtft^t •» 
Cl<»( Mir* InxmC. Kai mln nrrtif « vmp' i^i^ 

There shall come out of Sion tne Deliverer, «d 
sliall turn away ongodliness from Jacob: fartki 
is ray covenant onto Uiem, when 1 shall takemsr 
their sins. 

Rom. xii. 19. (and see Heb. x aa) 

Vengeance i* mine (UteraUr to me bdgnfca 
veiifMince); I will repay, saith the Lonl 

Rom. xii. SOi 

^4l)/ll, Wr*^t HWTO*' TO»TO y«f ••••» «ifai« 
vv*«« rMMwrnc «»« T«V SIf SXllV a«T«». 

Therewre, if thtaie enemy hunger, feed fair 
if he thirst, giro him drink ; for hi so (Mn^ tm. 
^hfit beap coals of fire on his head. 

Rom. xlv. 11. 

Zm lyw, Xiyii Xwf M{, ir* i/ut K«#M|/tt vsryMi, 
Mt -»••-«• yXwrr* «|;a/.fXoyiiriT«» t^» 9t^.% 



jIs Ilhre, saUh the Lord, every kaee ibaBbia 
to me, and every tongue shall coofoss toQo& 



Rom. XV. 3. 

'^The repnwcbes of them that reproached tine 
fell on me. 

Rom. XV. 9. 
Am revTO tgo/i eXoyiia-OM** vei iv itriri, «■< ry 

For this cause wflll confess to thee iOMrflK 
Gentiles^ and simg unto thy name. 



Deut zxxll. 43. 
Rejoice, O nations, with his people. 
PsaL cXvU. 1. 

A(Vi(Ti TC» Xwpitr s-nvTM T« iJfJl, nr«nrir«Ti 
nwrev jr«vTt( e< X«e«. 

Praise the Lord, all ye nations, 
praise him, all ye peoples. 

Isa.xLia 

Ea-r«i «v Tn n/ttf^ tnttv^ \ it^m tow Iirr«i, »•» i 
•trirrc^ive; «pxa«v l^w, tar mvt^ i^h tX«-ievr«. 

There shall be hi that day the root of Jeaae, 
even he who riaeth up to rule natlona ; in him 
nationa will pat fheir trust 



115. Isa. Hi. 15. 

T^hat, which tuui not been told them, shall thev 
see, and that which they had not heard, ahaU 
they consider. 



l8a.liLi5. 
'Oti oi's owk t^9^yytK^ trtft •wtov, eyovTMi, ««• 
01 ovs m*n*t r<| rvvfirovTi. 

Because they to whom no publication was 
made concerning him, shall see ; and they, who 
had not beard, will understand. 



Rom. XV. 10. 
Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his psofU. 
Rom. XV. 11. 

Airori T0» Xvpaev ir«vrii t« i$rit,K»« ttmiHtvn 
•«TOir VMrTKOi XfliOi. 

Praise the Lord, aU ye Oentlles ; and kod bta 
all ye people. 

Rom. XV. 12. 

l^rav, air* Avry |.&yi| iXiriowriv. 

There shaU be a root of Jesse, and he that iM 
riae to reign over the Gentiles ; Ui iiim shiBtbt 
OentUee trust 

Rom. XV. 2L 

Oi« own mvnyyt\.n trt^i *wtow, o^J^oitt**, »»•«• •»• 
itai|ftO«n, rw*iir«u^i. 

Tb whom he was not spoken o£ they thell «« 
and (hey that have not heard shall undenUoi 



116. Isa. xxix. 14. 

:"innon r^txx nrai i^oan noan from 



l8a.xxlx.14. 

r iV TM* rvtf TM* S^tJ/lt. 

The vrifldom of their wise men ahafl perlsih, and And I will deatroy the wladom of flie wise, and 
the underatanding of their prudent meis ahall be wOl hide the nndentandhig of the pmdent 
hid. 



lCor.L19. 

AsroXw Ti|» ro^itiv t«.» «-o^«»«', »•• t»» r»rff» 

1 WlU destroy the wisdom of the wls^ end « 
bring to nothbif the understanding of tbe pm- 



117. Isa. Ixiv. 3. (4. of English version.) 

: iS-nano"? nr^ yhw D^nhm 



Isa. Ixiv. 4. 

Ax-e rov ««MtO( evic qxourci/H«y, ovfi oi o^^kX/oo* 
ii/i»v iiS^ov 6ier, vX^r «-ev, xai ra ify rov, « ire*e- 
rii( TOt( v«o/Kfrovo'iv iXio». 



1 Cor. 11 9. 

•a o^tfaX^Of ovK i*^!, xai «w( ovk M»»", "* '' 
na^Xiar avlpanrov o»« aviCii, • 5t»«^»«» * »» . 
rei( a^afr«rir avT0ir.« 



* This quotation Is taken from the Septuagint except only that the apoa- 
Je reads ix Instead of iviki r. Perhapa the copy of tne Septuagint which 
he used had It so, or possibly the text of the apostle may have been altered 
bv transcribera: the word Svtmr (for the oakt ^) comes nearer to the 
Hebrew, and answers better the apostle's purpose. And again, at the end 
the apostle adds itav a^iXwyMai TM( kn*frt»i avrvv — when IshaU take 
cieay thHr ain$. This may possibly be taken from Isa. xxvU. 9., where we 

read in the Septuagint x«< tovto («-tiv ii (uXe>'ia avrov irav a^iXw/tat Tuv 

•/iapr««* avTov— and thie it to him a aubjeet qf thanktgivingt when I take 
atMMf hl§ Hn, It Is not easy to discover tiow the Septuagint translatora 
readthe Hebrew. 

« This does not exactlv agree either with the Septuagfait or with the 
Hebrew. Instead of Xar $t»mvr9v o/«w», By myeetf I noear^ the apostle 
cives us an equivalent expreaslon often used hi the Scripture, Zm lyw, Am 
7 live. The rest of the citation agrees exactly with the Alexandrine copy 
•f the Septuagint, which translates V2VT\ by t^t/ttK^ynrtrut.ehall eotifeee. 
The Vatican translates it more literaly,-.oftiiTai,«iU0 swsar; bntiKrth 



of them agree in Johihig nvra, Ui the following verse, with \^t i» * 
leavfaig out IK and ^V*— and to this the Arabic version agrees. (Dr- ** 
dolph on the Quotatfons, p. 38.) . ^^ 

• This is an exact quotation from the Septuagint The clsueewun^ 
have ^ven occurs in the middle of the verse ; which some ''"'jvS 
having observed, they have supposed that the Septuagint is not qw«* 
The preceding words of this verse In the Septuagint, 

Ev^paird'iiTi »vp«ve« mfim mvt^, 
K;(i xfirKwuvmrmr^mv mvt%> irgtvTi; ayyiku 0$9v. 

Rejoice, O heavens, with him, 
And let all the angels of God worship him— 
are not in the Hebrew; and the clause, qnoted from the SeptuagMJ^JJ 
dently gives the genuine meaning of the Hebrew, though in tJ«J^''^ 
language of poetry, the preposition signifying vith is omitted, (scoo-' 
« This is a most difficuU passage : It doea not agree either with tbeiw 

brew, or the Septnagint, or any other tranalation DOW extant Dorifsr^ 
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9icT. L § 1.] 



THB OLD TK8TAMBNT IN THE NEW. 



Fbrihice tlM beglBitaf ofthe world, irMii have Nerw haT« we bMrd, aor have oor tjm Mm Bje hath not —to, «or ear heard, nor b«?f 

aot heard nor oerceired bj the ear, neither hath a God, bealdea thee, nor works each at thine, entered Into the heart of man, the thtaife whle^ 

dw e7eaeeQ,0 God, beiides thee, toAol he bath which ihoawUt do for them who watt for merey. God hath prepu«d for them that loTe him. 
prepared for him that waiteth for him. 



Oa Iaa.zL13. 

: nm« mf tnm 7ve\> nmnm prr%D 



Isa.xL13. 

Ti( tyvm vow Xw^itw ; mm* rtf Mrr«» «^M*C»wX»f 

Who hath dbedad the ipiriil of the l.oaD, or Who hath known the aiiod of the Lord Y and 
•ifii^Ueeoanaellor, hnlhuui(hthim1 whohathheenofhiscotmaeltoteaehhlmY 



Jf. JobT.ia 

Be taketh tbe wtm la thdr own eraftineoe. 



JobT. 13. 
Who entanfleth the wiae te their wMoa 



ICor. U. 10. (See aloe RoDL zL K) 

For who hath known the mind of the Lordt tktf 
hemaj inatruet him Y 

lCot.m.19, 
He taketh the wlee in their own cnMnata. 



FmL JiciT. IL 



1 PaaL xelT. 11. 

♦ San nurfo out nnvno tr mn^ -. - 

^ ^ •'•I'j ATI iiri ^arsi*!. 

The LoBD knoweth the thonfhts of men, that Tne Lord knoweth the thouf hta of 

thejr are vate. 



they are vanity. 

m 



n,that 



Deut izv. 4. 
Dot manle the ox when he treadeth 



TB. Exod. zzzn. 6. 

• pm*? iBf^ irun SdmS opn ai'^i 

1W people ant down to eat and to ditok, and 
leee ^ to play. 

Itt Dent ¥irt. 17. 

They nortfbedto derik, not lo Goil. 



DetttzzT.4. 

Ov f i/Mirtic4*wv aXCMrr*. 

Then ahalt not mosile an ojt treadlncoQtconi. 



Bjnd.jaziL6. 

▲ad the people aat down to eat and drink, and 
roee np to plij. 

Dent zxxIL 17. 
Hmj aaorlfleed to detnona, and not to God. 



Tht enith 



PeaLjob. L 
la the Lonfi, and the fblneea 



PiaL zxlT. 1. 
The earth lathe Lord*i, and the ftUnesa thereoC 



lCor.ltt.90. 

Xw^i«( y$9mr*»» rtwf t$mK»ytnf9( rmw r*f •*, 
|t« «iri /MiT«**i.a 

The Lord knoweth the thoofhta of the wise, 
that thej are Tain. 

I Cor. iz. 9. 

0« ftftmrits 4«vv •XewvTM. 

Then shak not mnssle the mMilA ^IA« ox thit 
treadeth oat the com. 

lOor.x.7. . 
X«»lirf» i X»«f f •y«*v »«« «-iiiv,x«t MMrr^rst 

Tbe people sat dawn 10 eat and drink, «nd rose 
op to play. 

ICor. X.90. 

AXX* In • 5«i* r« iIm, ^•«^»»«»*f ^'S "^ •« 

■at the tfali«s which the GentUes sacrifice, 
they saerlflce toderilsand noCtoGod. 

1 Cor. X 96. 

For the earth is the Lord's, and the ftilness 



l».^ Isa. xxTlU. 11, 12. 

BjirSii "UP?* mmt pvSai nw^ ^jjSa ^a 
; jr^er maw wVi ;nin 

Var wlih aammerh i f Ups and another tongne 
«A he qieakia his people: Yet theywoold 



n. P8aLTW.6. 

• w}x\ nnri nnv 73 

Thon ltt4i pot an lAln^e under his feet 
127. Isa. xxU. 13. 

mw TSD *3 mn Son 

Let on eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

EBL Gen. tt. 7. 

: rrn r aj^ o^inn ^mi 

Hmi beeaaea Irkif soaL 
129. Isa.jLXf.a 

He win swallow ap death In victory. 
OQL Boa. xiiL 14. 

Vntr -pep ^mt motnai vm 

Odeach,! win bethypl^oea; Ografe,Iwfl 
be thy destracdoB. 

Cn. PsaL cxYt 10. 

nam o ^ruDitn 

1 beBered, therefore have I spoken. 
C& Isa.xlix.a 

T*nny Tifw^ oi^ai '^^n'jj pi^ npa 

ban acceptable time have 1 heard thee, and in 
tdiy ef aalvation have I helped thee. 



Isa. xxTiii. II, 12. 

Ai» ^mvX.trit%* xiiXiMV, ^«M yXwrr^c Iri ^| ir* 
XsX^rtvr* r« Xs* ravrv^-uMi •«« i|liXi|r«i> •«•*• 
• If. 

On accoont of the mockery of their llpe, be* 
cause they will speak to this people with a strange 
tonfoe— yet they woald not near. 

PsaLvm.6. 
Thoa hast pat aU thinp under his foeL 

Isa.zxa.13L 

LsC oa eat and drink, for to-nmrrow we die. 

Gen.U.7. 

K«i tytvtr* I •vl^«ir«i tn ^*xn9 (••rav. 



▲ad BMD becMM a living souL 
Isa. XXV. & 

Kariniv i ^avsrcf irxvritf . 

Mighty death had swaUowed up. 
Hoe. XiiL 14. 

deeth, where Is thy punishment Y Where 
thy sting, O grave Y 

PssL cxvt 10. 

Sa-imvcM, !«• iXaXurs. 

1 behoved ; therefore I spake. 

Isa.xIU.a 

X»»fm ^iBT* iniK*«r«r**, umt tv \fu^wmj%ftit4 

In an acceptable time I have hearkened to thee ; 
and in a day of salvation helped thee. 



lCor.xiv.21. 
'On i» ir«^»^XMrr»if, »•* <» x/n>ar»9 lr$ftSf 
Xnrm rm Xnw r—rm^ »•• ••!* •vT«« t<r«s»«r*»* 

With men pother tonguea and other llpa will 
speak unto this people; and yet for aU that «K 
they not bear me, saiththe Lord. 

ICar. XV.97. 

n«»r« ymp v«riT«(<v *•-• r»vt wfmf «vT»w. 

Fbr he hath put an thhigs under his feet 

10or.xv.89. 
^mymtM9 »«« «-•«•/§•»* mvf**9 ymf •ir*lMr>»^v 

Let US eat and drink, for to-sMRow wa dia 
1 Oor. XV. 48. 

The first man, Adam, was made a ttvkig soak 
ICor. XV. M. 

X»T«ir«5i I ^«r«T*f iif riMf. 

Death Is swilfowed Up hi victory. 

1 Cor. XV. 6B. 
lUv r»¥, ^•»«ri, T» s»r^»» ; lU* r««, mln^ x% 
viB««je 

death, where it thy sdngY OgnKve,when 
<t thy victory Y 

20or. Iv. 18. 

1 have beUeved, therefore have I spoken. 



20or.vl.2. 
»!•• lisTM iiriBtvrM «•, «•• If «^^« rwTf. 

I have heard thee hi a thne accepted, and in tht 
day of aalvatkNi have I succoorea thee. 



Xm*i 



Akt ckher to make aense of the Hebrew, or to reconcile the old versfons, 
odMT with tbe Hebrew or with one another. In the apostle's citation the 
sense in easy and consistent, and agreeable to the context in the prophet. 
Naoeaae can be made of the Hebrew, but by a very forced coostmction. 
criticii have imsgined that the quotation was uken from some apo- 
bm it is so near to the Hebrew here, both in sense and 

Nor 
have introduced It with— 



wards, that we cannot suppose it to be taken from any other passsxe. 

la thto case would the apoetle (H is presumed) have introduced it 

as if is written. U Is more reasonable to auppose mat the Hebrew text 



has baea cormpted, aad that the apostle toe 
eorraet copy. 8ee BUhop Lowth*s Note < 
eoct*s INsaertatfo GeneraUs, f 91. 87. (Dr. 



tie took bis citation firom aome more 
.tote on Isa. bdv. 4., and Dr. Kennl> 
17. (Dr. lUndoIph on the Quotations, 
p.3iL) 
t Axrw Is added after ettmrn In the Codex Alexandrtous. 

riaqttocatkm Mrees both with the Septuagint and with the Hebrew; 

t that k sobstitutes r«9»», qf the wtie, for mvifmwmv, qf mm, which 

r daea not alter the sense. (Dr. K ando lph .) Several MBS. of the 



Pauline EpisUes, besides the Vulgate and Coptic verafona, have mwtpm 

• This does not appear to be any citation at an, thooth it agreea near.y 
both with the Septuagint and Hebrew ofDeutxxxIL 17. (Ibid.) 

• Thta is not quoted from the Septuagint, but agreea hi euUUmee wkh 
tbe Hebrew ; excepting that tt substitutes the 4rsl person for the third, sad 
sdds XIX** Kvf 40<— «ati4 the Lord. The version or AiQuila agreea exactly 
with this quotation as far as to«t«. See Montfoooon's edition of Origen's 
Henph^ in loc 

• tW is taken from the BeptuHhit, which trsnslates the Hebrew ttte 
rtnv : but the aposde, by way of explanation, adda vf«T»(-^rs<; and Atm/t 
—Adam. (ScoU.) _ 

• Dr. Randoli^ Is of opbilon that the apostle either had a diflbrent read* 
faig of this passage of Hosea, or that he understood the words in a diAreni 
asMo from that expreased hi the Hebrew Lexicona. But Btohop Horslay 
^ ahown that St. Paul onlv cited the prophet faMfirs etly. (Ttanslatioa •! 

Notea^ pp. 163—167.; 
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306 



TABLES OF QUOTATIONS FROM 



Xsi »nT» 



Lev. xzvi. II, 12. 



»33. Lev. xjnri. 11, 12. 

I will set my taberaacJ* among you : -— - And And I will fix my tabernacle among you.— And 

will walk among yon, aad will be yonr God, and f will walk about among yon, and be your Ood, 

ve shall be my people. and ye shall be my peopte. 



m. Isa. Ui. 11, 12. 

Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
(oueh no unclean things, go ye out of the midst 
of her. And the God of Israel will gather you up. 
'8ee the marginal rendering.) 

35. CSee 28am. vii. 14. in No. 146. p. Vff. infra.) 



436. Exod. xvi. 18. 

TDm ¥h O'pDD.ii nanon «i^Tpn 161 

He that gathered much had nothing over; and 
he that gathered little had no lack. 



137. 



Psal. cxii. 9. 



He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
his righteousness enduretti for ever. 

138. Deut. xix. 15. 

At the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth 
of three witnesses, shall the matter be esta- 
blished. 



139. 



Gen. xii. 3. (and see xviii. 18.) 



In thee shall all families of the earth be blessed 



140. Ueut. xxvii. 26. 

Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the words 
of this law to do them. 



Isa. Hi. II, 19. 

A^errfTf, •«-o0-ti|ti, ij^iKtirt iMilfv, ■•« •■•• 
(s^TOw fin a^iirSi, il»KitTi is fuTtft mmrm, m^9ft. 
rti|Ti— «Mi i ivi«^y«^«r vf^mtBft IrfmnK, 

Depart, depart j come out ihence, aiid loach no 
polluted thing. Come out of the midst ofher, be 
clean. And the God of Israel will bring up your 



Exod. xvi. 18. 

OWK IVXllnaO^V, k TO VOXw*»«t • TO iXtfTTOr, ««» 

ilKHTTOriitroii. 

He who gathered much had nothing over ; and 
he who gathered Uttle did not frll abort 

Psal. cxii. 9. 

Erxo^srtriy, $i»ii$ toi^ wtvnrnr' n Si*mt99M9n 
■VTOV ftiwi* <i( TOv Mi«v« TO* aiMyoc. 

He hath dispersed ; be bath given to the needy ; 
his righteousness shall endure for ever. 

Deut. xix. 15. 

Eirt rTO/u«TO( ^vo ftrnfrvfrnv, »mt »wt rTO^MOTO; 
Tp*** f»»frvfmv, rTi|TfT«i «•» ^nf**. 

By the mouth of two witnesses, or by the 
mouth of three witnesses, every tmng shall be 
established. 

Gen. xii. 3. (and see Gen. xvUi.^18.) 

K«t ivtvkeyninwvrmt iv rei irmrmt «i ^«X«i rn( 

And in thee shall aU the tribes of the earth be 
blessed. 

Deut xxvii. 27. (26. of English version.) 

BirtK«T»p«roc w»{ av9fmwO(^ if ov» tit/ttttt tv 
«••••« To»« A.e^o<c To» *o/M9w TOvTOv, voi^rai 

«VTOV(. 

Cursed be every man who will not persevere in 
all the words of this law to do them. 



[Paet I CiA». V 
2Cor.Ti.W. 

On •M.Kii^ ir ..Tois, «„ .M„p4,„,,, ,^ 
•ro^st ■VT«»eft{,xait •i»r».ir9»T..^»,XM,.i 

t win dwell in them and walk in tktm • toA i 
will be their God, and they shall be mj imm^ 



2 Cor. vi. ir. 

Aio «£iX4iT< IK ^»«-e« awTMv, »• BftMriiTi 
Myi* Kw^.o,- K«i iixx9<i;tov ^i, M,irS.. .i^,, 
itrff (o^«< vAiMC* 

Wherefore, come out from among them, aHi 
be ye separate, saith the Lord : and loaeh Mthe 
unclean thing, and I will receive you. 

2Cor.vi:ia 
Kill iro/«ai v/ttt •!( ««Tips, xsi v/m»( nmiptt 
»t( vlouf K«« ^vymrtput, K$yu lapitf vmsug. 

T•^• ^ 

And I vrill be a father unto you, and;e ikdbt 

my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Alin^. 

2Cor. viii. 15. 

*0 TO 9reX«| OWK isrXiovarf xsi 2 r« tuyu^tn 

4X«TT0VI|ri. 

He fAol AcMf gathered much, had nothioi over: 
and he rAa< *ad ^a<Aered littU, bad DO laet 

2Cor. ix.9. 

BoKO^nriv, •^•xi toi; nvfCMr' J JudMnn 



He hath dspersed abroad, he hitb gireDtothc 
poor; his rifhieoasness endureth lor ever. 

2 Cor. xiiL I. 

In the mouth of two or three witnesses ihil 
every word be established. 



GaLiiUa 

'Ot» i9$vk»<yn§nT9PTmi ir roi jr«»T«T« iltf. 

In thee shall aJI natfons be blessed. 



Gal. iii. la 

Ewtn.mvmfmT9( «-«( if oux t/t/tift* t* »•" "'< 
y$<yfm/tft»vtf •» rm fi*iktm tow »o/M»,TOt nnw 

••TM.I 

Cursed t* every one, that contfameth aot hiC 
things, which are written hi the book of tbs i>v, 
to do them. 



141: Deut xxi23. 

He that is hanged is accursed of God. 



142. Isa. liv. 1. 

ting, O barren, thou that didst not bear ; break 
forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst 
uot travail with child ; for more are the children 
of the desobUe, than of the married wife. 



143. Gen. xxt. 10. 

Cast out this bondwoman and her son ; for the 
9on of this bondwoman shall not l>e heir with my 
son, even with Isaac. 

144. PsaL Ixvlii. 19. (1& of English version.) 

inK3 nuno nnpS >29 n^ar onoS rvSjr 

Thou hast ascended up on high, thou hast led 
captivity capUve : thou hast received gifts for 



Deut xxL 23. 

tunmrnfafuvof vvo 6iOv irmf ■^•^•/Miro; !»■* 

gvxow. 

Every one that is hanged on a tree [gibbetl is 
accursed of God. 

Isa. liv. I. 

Eu^f»*inTi rratpm n o« tixt«v«-«' fni^f x«t 
donrov q evx Ml^tyovra* irt '^•kXm t« t«xv» rng 
ffi|/>ov />«X.X.ov i| rn( •xovo'iir Tov •v^f«. 

Rejoice, thou barren, who bearest not : break 
forth with shouts of joy, thou who sofferest not 
the pangs of child-birth : for many more are the 
children of the desolate than of her who hath an 
husband. 

Gen. xxi. 10. 

ExC»Xf Tqr wittmttv t«uti|v, x»« tov viov atvriic 
ov ymf ft$i uknfV/tnvn i «iO(Ti|( w»iti9^m T»vxn( 
^it« tov vi'ou jkov Ira«x. 

Send away this girl and her son, for the son of 
this girl shall not inherit (or, be the heir) with my 



scirish 
I Isaac. 



GaLili. 13. 

Kirix«Ta^«TOf 9r«( I *fi/tm/uvt tr* |vXi«.* 

Cnrsed It every one that haogeth or a tre«. 



GaLlv.ar. 
Bw^f«r5»|Ti rrnfm n ow TixTO»r«* hi" "' 
/9o4ror, n ovx m^tpovraf irt w«Kkm t» timo "! 
tfnH«v ftukk^v n Tii5 <xev0^c T0» avif*. 

Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not: lw« 
forth and cry, thou that travaJlest not: ferw 
desolate hath many more chikfrea tiun »' 
which hath an husband. 



GaL iv. 30. 

ExCoXi Ti|r vMif irsi|», K«i TOr»i»»«vTtf«Jf» 
^^ xXn^oro/^nr^ I uioc Tuf ir«<lirx«c ^itx «»** 

T4( ixowai^tfs.t 

Cast out the bondwoman and her sob ^wr im 
son of the bondvroman shaU not be heir widi (k 
son of the free 1 



PsaL IxviU. la 

AvxCsf f»( v>)/o(, iix/ia(XMTivr«( aiXiX'XMriAtv* 

Having ascended on high, thou haet led cap- 
tivity captive, and recehred gifts in the manner of 

men. 



Eph. iv. 8. 

xaii i^MXi ^o^aT« Tet( mrSpmitttt. 

When he ascended up on high, he ladcapiintJ 
o^ttive, and gave gifts unto men. 



» In this and the followhig verses, the apostle applies to the Christian 
shurch what was spoken of the Israehtes, in different places, but with 
some little variation. The cilation is taken from Lev. xivi. 11, 12., only 
altering the persons : 033>n3 »J3ro *nnj / vnU $et my tabemaeU emong 
vou, is very property translated ivoikut- •» ««to»,-, JwiU dweU in them.— 
The clause followlnx is left out, and the rest is trannkted according to the 
SepCiagint, only with change of the person, and the Septuagint is an exact 
transIaUon of the Hebrew. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations.) 
1 * T."?® «®n<^™^ jwnse of the prophet cited is given in this passage ; but it 
Is nenher made from the Septuaaint, nor is it a translation of the Hebrew. 
The Septuagint Is, verbally, much more according to the Hebrew. 

• We cannot say, certainly, whence this quotation is taken ; wo have the 
sdbstance of it in several parts of Scripture, where God promises to be a 
father to Israel, and caUs Israel his son. Dr. Randolph thinks that it Is 
most probably a reference to 28am. vll. 14. where the very words are 
s| oken of Solomon—/ will be hie father, and he ehall be my eon; and this 
mv'TBlse to David is hitrodnced v. 8. Thuo taith the Lord of Hooto (in the 
* « 2HJPH ^^*"« »»rToxpiiT«j., Me Lord Almighty}. The aposUe appHes 
^i}$ to Christians fai general. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 41.) But 
^ - "** ^*oforNnion,fliat the apostle seems rather to 4>ply to Christians 



the general declarations made by Jehovah concerning Israel (Rxm^ i[ 
22, S8. Jer. xxxt 1. a and Hosea i. 9, 10.) See Christian Observer, ^ > 

« This is only an allusion : h is taken, with a trifling abridgment, froo^ 
Alexandrine copy of the Septuagint, which is an exact translatioo ofv 
Hebrew. ^ 

• Both the apostle's quotation and the Septuagint version give the pft 
meaning of the Hebrew ; but neither of them is a literal translation :io^^ 
is evident that the apostle did not studiously quote the Septuagint. [^^ 

• Neither the apostle nor the Septuagint gives a literal translatioootwc 
Hebrew. The word »■« , every one, is inserted, which has no correspoMW 
word in the Hebrew; and the words ux-o eiev, of God, of the 8epui>(|^ 
are omitted. (Scott) Dr. Randolph thinks that they are probably t cormp 
tionofthetext. . 

V This agrees with the Septuagint, except that the pronouns »«"' jj^ 
r»uTm (jthut) are omitted in the quotation ; and that t^j < X(«9i;s« (V^J/J 
woman) is substituted for m^v i«-*ax (jny son Jeaac). In bothlhecvre^^ 
the quotation varies ftt)m the Hebrew; though the sense is In no riJJ» 
affected or altered by it These alterations or accommodanoot ««* 
f" rNe apostie's argument (Randolph, Scott) 
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?«frT. L 5 1.] 

,4Sl FsmL XX. 12. (Md SM Drat ▼. 16.) 



THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 



8(n 



Exod XX. 13. (and M6 Dent ▼. 16.) , Eph. Ti.2;3. 

T*ftm rtr wmvtfm r«v, ■•< r^v ^^ri^a row, tv» iv Ti/km rev v«r«p« r«v khi r^9 ^i|Tf pa— '!»••» r«i 

floooor thy fcther and thy mother, that thy Honour thy lather and tlir mother, that It otajr Honour thy father and thy mother— that Uom^ 

liTi may be long upon the land. ' be well with thee^ and that tbou mayest Ihre lone be well with thee, and that thou may eat liTe loot 



in the land. 



iqx» the earth. 



IfBu 2aMn. TiL 14. 

I wBI be hisftther, and he ahall be my ion. 



47. Paal. xcTii. 7. 

W<*ahlp him, an ye foda. 
«. PaaL ciT. 4. 

: onS rn vnt^D nwin t^3nVo nrp 

Who maketh hia angels spirita, hie mlniaters a 
Aunfa^fire. 

149. PmL xIt. 7, a (6, 7. of Eoflish version.) 

Bar >r»o oar -ijri oSv o^n'^H it«M 
Tnro p-^ 3?r^ iwm p-w narm : tmaSo 

ny ttraoc, O God, it for erer and erer : the 
ac^cre of thy kingdom m a right sceptre. Thou 
|0*«I rigbceooaneae and hatest wickedness; 
ckefcftre God, thy Ood, hath anointed thee with 
(kesil of gladneaa above thy fellows. 

ISa PsaL ciL 25—27. 

nm : o»or in^ nrjmi rrw pici o^ioS 
nato V>3^ 1133 o'yai -mjrn mnm naiti 
:Ton* 16 THvan mn nrwi : icSn>i oo^Vnn 



Of old haat tbou lak) the foundation of the earth ; 
and the beevens are the work of thy hands. 
They sfasll perish, but thou shalt endure ; yes, all 
of tbem shall wax old like a garment. As a vea- 
tore shall Choa change them, and they shall be 

chenged : b« thou art the same, and thy years 

aikallBotfti. 

ISL Psal. vUi. 4—6. 

zyrpon '3 o-iinai irorn-^s ruK-no 
vrofn Tini ^\33i ^rhvco opD vnonn) 

What Is a man that tbou art mindful of him 7 
sad the son of man that thou visitest him 7 For 
Ihea hast made him a little kmer than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
Tbon madest biro to have dominion over the 
' of thy hands : thou hast put all thii%§9 
"ifeei. 



2flaiB.^R Heb.1.6. 

I will be to him a father, and he diall be to me I will be to him a fluher, and he ihall be to mt 
aeon. Sion. 



Deut xxxiL 43L 

Xjii Wf*r*v9tirmTmrm9 mwtw ««»rif myy»X*t 
9fm. 

And let an the angels of Ctod worahip him. 
PaaL CiT. 4. 

r«vc KiiTO«py'«v(svrav wvf ^Ktyv, 

Who maketh winds his me8eengera,and laming 
fire his ministers. 

Psal.xlv.6,7. 
*0 ^f»v*( rtv. 1 ^**Sj •*< •««••'• mtmv$f futtPf 
•vfwri|TO( n fmZi»( Ti|( pmrtK»f( rev* Hymwnrat 
lintforvf^r, x«< tfttrnrmt •v*^<«v* $tm tout* 
*XP*^* vi • t^iSf, • t^i«( r«v, $K»f9 mymKX.imT»m( 
ira«a rtvf /iir*x*wc r*v. 

Thy throne, O God, ia for ever and ever ; the 
aceptre of thy kingdom is a aceptre of rectitude. 
Thou didst love righteousness and hate laiqultj ; 
therefore Ood, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of joy above thy aasociatea. 



Heb.1.6. 

X»i mf9r*v9^ruTmT•v sutm wmvrts myytKtl 
9fv.% 

And let aU the angels of God worship him. 

Heb.i.7. 
*0 wtmr TOvf myyiKovf avrav «rivfi«r«^ sm 
▼•«C X«iT«v«yt«( MVT«v -mvfOf ^Ktym. 

Who maketh his angels spirits, and his miBit 
tersa flame of fire. 

Heb. 1. 8, 9. 

*0 5p«v«( rev, i B$9f, •!( T«r «i»r« rtw miwvoc* 
^mZt*( »»9vr^r^( n fmitof ms fimriK$tm( ro«' 
Hy»irnr*t {«xai«rvv4v, nmt tftirnrmf •v«^i«v* f$m 
T0VT9 ix^ira ri i 6te(, i Oie; rev, «\»iev ■^■^X4«. 
rt«( vaptf TevdMr«xev( rev. 

Thy throne, O God, it for ever and ever ; a 
sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kiogdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and 
haled iniquity; therefore' God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee wl * " ••-••• 
fellows. 



Paal. cU. 96-S7. 
K«T* m^x»( mv ynv rv, Xvp*i, iff^iXivrsc, «a« 
*fy ▼•» X**/*" '**' t*Tiv *l eupsvei. Avroi •ve- 
XevrTst, rv *i {tM/mrnc saii wrnvnt if i/tariev 
««X,«i«3i|re»rMt, *»$ wrti iri^ iCeXMioy ix»£tic sv. 
Tovc, s«4 aXXa^iirerrsi* £v J't i «vre( •«, ■«< t« 
• T* rev ovx isXiiiJ/evrir. 

Thou, Lord in the beginning, dldat lay the 
foundations of the earth ; and the heavens are the 
work of thy handa. They shall perish, but thou 
wilt endure : they shall all wax old like a gar- 
ment ; and like a mantle thou wilt fold them up, 
and they shall be chanced. But thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end. 

PsaLviU.4— 6. 

T« imr mvifmircf, in fllft^^m^ «h>t«v ; i vtOf 
■vf^vrev It* «ir«r»i»-Ti| avtov • HX«rTMr«f «»rev 
Z&paxv Ti wup' »yy»Ktv(f tt^n »mt rt/tn tmpmwm. 
rM( MVTdv, xmt xarirr^rMC avrev $w* T* *py» rmv 
XtifMV rev vavTi* vsr«T«|a« vvea«rw tmv woimv 

•VTOV. 

What ia man that thou shouldeat be mindful of 
him 7 or the son of man that then shooldest visit 
him 1 Thou madeat him a little lower than angels ; 
with glory and honour hast thou crowned nim, 
and aet hfm over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all things under hia feet 



s with the oil of gladness sbove thy 



Heb. i. 10-12. 
S« i(«T* «px«>i, Kv^ii, mv ynv ifi^ixiwraf, •«§ 
»py» rw» x**^* f*^ firiv e, ev^«M<. Avret ajre* 
XevvTMt, rv ft t4Mfii¥t*(' KM* w»irr$f * { Ifturttt 
vieXMiwI^revTtfi, «•< iSri* «ifiC«X«i:v iXtfit^ 
Mvrevc, *** mKk^ynrtrrmt' Xv tt i rnvrsg n, sai 
rm iT^ rev eva laXK^evrt.S 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning haat laid the fonn 
datkm of the earth, and the heavens are the 
works of tldne hands. Thev ahall prrinh, but 
thou remainest : and they shaU all wax oil as doth 
a garment ; and as a vesture shalt thou fuld them 
up, and thev ahaU be changed : but Ihoii art the 
same, andtny years shall not fail 

Heb. ii. 6->a 

Ti imv mvipmw^t^ dTi /«^in|rsi| enrrcv ; n vie$ 
mvSpmirtVf In urtraiimi avrev j HX«TT><r»( MvTev 
$fuxvri wmf* •yy$Ktvf Jeg^ Mmtrtftn .rri^rnvm' 
rmf avrev, aai xaTerriirac •vrov in t« tfy* Twr 
X«i^MV rev* sravra v9riT«^«( vwokatm twv srel^wv 
•vrev. 

What is man, that thou art mtaidful of him 7 or 
the son of man, that thou visitest him 7 Thou 
madeat him a Utile lower than the angels : thou 
crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst 
set him over the works of thy handa: ihou hast 
put all things in subjection under his feet. 



132. PaaL xxiL 23. (22. of Engfish version.) 

: ttShu Snp ftra >rwh yov nnwM 

I wffi declare thy name onto my brethren : In 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 

IS. laa. viii. 17, la 

^^TTU iTN d'jvn ^3J« run :iV >rr*ipy 

JUT 
I vrin look for him.— Behold, I and the ehOdren 
^dch the Lord hath given me. 

Bt PsaL xcv. 7—11. 

Q33aS wprr*?M : ijm^n iVp3-0M dph 
os^maK '310J "WM :-onD3 noD ors n3>-)D3 
•wia oipit rur e^pami r^Vpc wi-w >}^s^o 
2 »3Ti i]n^-n^ om on 33*? ^pn op "vom 



IVKisy, if ye will hear Ms voice, harden not 
yoor hesrt, as in the provocation, and as in the 
Ji^ of temptation in the wilderness : when your 
fetaers tempted me, proved me, and saw my 
^ - - • ^fl^ 



Forty yeara long was I grieved with 
get! Bliuo, and aaid. It is a people that do err 
■I fSfeeir heart, and they have not known my 

■ : onto vrhom I aware in my wrath, that they 

' 1 noC enter Into my rest. 



PsaL xxa. 22. 

A^^y^r9f^m* re ere^a rev rotf ^leXf ei( ^ev* iv 



I wiU declare thy name to my brethren : In the I win declare thy name unto iny brethren : In 
midat of the congregation I wiU sing praise to the midst of the ct 



thee. 

laa. vUl 17, 18. 

Xa« vfireilwf ire^«« iir* avr^. 
wmtttm m ^ei $lm%t¥ i 6ie(. 



Heb. il. 12. 

A^^myyiKm re eve^a rev reij WiX9e<c /*ov iv 
furp $%*\nrtm( vt»*nrm ri. 

thy name 

) church win I dng praise imte 



ll^ev lym «•« t« 



And I Win trust In him. Here am 1, and the 
chUdreo whom God hath given me. 

Peal. xcv. 7-11. 

£i|^fp9r, l«VTif( pmvm avreo «»evri|rf, /m rmXi) 
^v^Ti ru(*mft*ms vM***, if *» rp va^vtxpar/cy^ 
xara mv ij/Mpar rev viipur/«ev i» rg *fKM¥' ^u 
fimparaif /ti ersraTi^c v^mv, i^eai^arar, xai eilev 
Ta »py ft9v. TarrMfaxevra itii wfTmx9*rm r^ 
y*9tm exiivif, %mt $tw»' Ai« vXarwrrai xf umptup^ 
*mt avrei eva tyvmTmv tsc iitvt /tav *Q( mftovm tv 
"^9 ^Pyt A*0Vy t« iiriXivrevTai ««( ti|v aarairavrti' 
A*ev. 

To-day. since ye have heard his voice, harden 
not your hearts as at the great provocation.— as 
in the day of the temptation In the desert, where 
your &thera tried me ; they proved me, though 
they had aeen my works. Forty years I was in- 
censed with that feneration, and aaid, Tliey do 
always err in their neart, and have not known my 
vrays. So I sware in my wrath, They shall not 
enter into my rest. 



Heb. ii. 13. 

Mym $r*fun wiwtimf iir* avr^.— Il^ev !>'<• *•' 
ra iratliaa /ie< iImkiv o 6«e(. 

I win put mv trust in him. Behold I and the 
chUdren which God haih given me. 

Heb. iii. 7-10. 

Z«/Mper, lav t^{ 9wvif( aurov axovmri, t^n rxXii. 
pvMTi Taf KmpS$m( vm*"? •< •" ''¥ vprnwii-fmrinf^ 
Kara t^» nittfAr rev iri ipxr^ov ir tj tfniup* Ov 
txufmrmv ft$ ei vari^i; vftmw, iJoki^arav fii^ nmt 
• ilev r» tpym ffv Tirra^asovra tTi|* Aie vperax* 
fira T| >'ivta ixi«»i| xa« nwv- Ait vXayarrat t| 
xapfif ' avTO« i» e«x «yv»ra» raj t^ev ^ev 'Q( 
«/>era ir Tf epy^ /vow, n i«riXivro»Tai ii( t^v 
xarawavriv /mv. 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts, as in the provocation, In the dav of 
temptation in the wilderness *, when your fatnera 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty 
y eara. Wherefore I was grieved vrith that gene- 
ration, and said, They do always err hi tktir 
hrarts ; and they have not known my ways. So I 
sware in my wrath, They shall not enter Into my 
rest. 



• This qootation may be taken either from Exod. xx. 12. above given, or 
fimaa DeoL v. 16. which runa thus :— JSrommr thy father and thy mother ^ 
Ikmf tkm dayt tnay be prolonged, amd that it may go well with thee in the 
ImedeAu the hm> thy God giveth thee. 

• ll win be seen *liat these words are quoted exactly from the Septuagint 
ef "OmaL xzxtL 43. But there Is something answering to them In the He- 
brew. Someoiheradditlonsaremadetotheaame verse which are not in 
(he Hebrew. OBeott.) ^ 



• This quotation is Uiken from the Septuagint, which agrees exactly with 
the Hebrew, only forOC^Snn (fhou shalt change\ is put «xif i«f (Mowsftott 
fold up). Some manuscripts of this rptstle have M».xagfK ithou thait 
change\ which is also the reading of the Vulgate version. Dr. Randolph, 
therefore, thinks it probai>l<», thai the original reading, both In the psalm 
and this epistle was axxafft. If {•« so in the Alexandrine edMon of the 
Sepcua^nt, and in the clai.se iinnx diately following, all copies read axxajr* 
revrai. On the Quotali/ ns. p. 42. 
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166. OeitiLS. 

U O VMH VHpl^ »JP3W1 01>-nH O'T^H TDM 

And God blened the seventh dty, and Mnctified 
it ; beeaose that in it he hath reated firom all hia 
werk which God had created and made. 



TABLliS OF QUOTATIONS FBQII 



tPAETLClUP.? 



Il6b.b.4. 



Gen-iLS. 

Kill iwXe>'4rir i eiof r«v ^^i^av ▼«* iC^t/MI*, imi 
4/i«rfv Avr^r' oti iv Mvry K«Tiir««rir am irarrtHP 

And God bleased theaerenthday. and halloiwad And God did reat the tereoth dij fitom dUi 
it : beeanse on it he reated finom all tbeae workt worka. 
of his, which God bad taken occasion to 



PnL ex. 4. Heb. v. 6. 

£v Iff ivf fif T9V «*«MMt E«T« T^r T«{«v ll«Xx«r«* Ze '(f Wf •<« r»v ««a»vii s«t« rfif T»|t* Utkxtrt. 

fi*. itu. 

Thoo art a priest for erer, after the order of Thoa art a prieat for OTer, after the order of Tbon art a priest for erer, after Oit oidar if 

Melchizedec. Melcbisedek. Malchisedeo. 



156. PsaL cz. 4. 



id7. 



Gen. udi. 16, 17. Gen. nU. 16, 17. 

By m? aelf have I sworn, saith the Lord, Say ins, By myaelf have I sworn, salth the LonL 

that in bleaaing I will bjeaa thee, and in multiply- —with biesshif s, I will indeed bless thee ; and! 



ing I will multiply thy seed. 
18& Biod. zzT. 40. 

: in2 rmno nnK-»it on^oana nrjyi nim 

And look, that thou make them after their 
pattern, which was showed thee in the mount 



will mifttiply thy seed abundantly. 

B»»d.xiT.4(X 

ro« tif T^ •ftt. 

See that thou make them acconBof to the 
pattern ahown thee on thia oiount 



Heb. ▼!. 13, 11 

i*X*y«v »9K»ynrm n, itmi vX^tvfw 9k^^mn, 

God awve by himaeU;sayiii|,BQRh; 

bleaaing, I wiU blcM thee ; and mni^^iil 



oniltlplytlMe. 

Heb.Titt.6. 

For, See, aalth be, that thou nake ifl th^ 
accordinf to the pattern showed to thee io ibe 



itf9. Jer. xxzL 31—34. 

rra-mt ^n"Oi mrn-ow O'lta o*o^ nv\ 
n^iaa ¥h :rttnr\ n>"a mvr n^a-nm Sn-an 
oit'xvf? on^a ^p^ian ora oniairnK ^ma "wm 
oiH^ ^n^ia-mt inwi nomarn o'tto fwj 
nnaK ttm n^naa nw o : nm^-ow oa ^nS^ra 
'nnj mrp-oKj ain o»D^n ^v»k '?my^ n^a-nn 
wh ^n«m ruanaM oa'>-Sy> oava ^mvrnn 

:-!ijr-o?it i6 onMonSi w^S r6oH 



Behold, the days come, sallh the Lord, that I 
will make a new corenant with the house of 
Israel and w>lh the house of Judah ; not according 
to the coven mtthat I made with their lathers, in 



Um day Mo/ 1 took them by the hand to bring them 
•at or the land of Bcypt (which my covenant 
ther brake, ahhough I was a husband to them, 
smith the Lord). But this 9haU be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel ; after 
thoae days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in 
their inward parta, and will write it in their 
hearts ; and will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. And they shall tetfch no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lokd : for they ahall all know 
roe from the least unto the greatest, salth the 
LcNm : for 1 will forgive their mkiuity, and I will 
remember their sin no more. 



Jer. zzzL 31— M. 

ftmt Tp tiK^ Ir^MX »•« T^ 9mp UuSm St»9ti%iiv 
M»nrtiv' •« i(«r«rf|v ^la^Kifv ^v Stm^tftiiv t«*c «»• 
Tf Mrtr mvrmVf ir n/i$fm tiriX«CoAMvov /mw rm X'^fH 
■vTwr, »!^mymy$t9 «vt*v( ik ynf AtymwrW It* 
■«re< twK trt/tuvw tv r$ ttmi^^^$Ji^99. %mt tym npf- 
Xiir* tfvTMr, ^nrt Kb^i*;* *Oti mkrn ^ ^i«|fi(«^*v, 
ijv itmtnr9f»m» 'rp •!»«> Ir^MX, iMr« rm§ nf»»p»t 
ix«<v«(, ^nTt Kafttf ttitvf tmrm 99ft9v( M^v ttfrnv 
Stmvtimv mvxmVf xai «iri »Mftimt mfTMir yfmt^m «•. 
rove sat »r*ttmt •wrtif tic Of«r, k«i mvT»t ircrrai 
A*o« <>( X«eir. X«i ov ftn Stimj^mrtv isarrof t»v wt. 
X«Ti|»S avTOv aai «K«rr*( t«v at«X^«v avrtv, Xt. 
y*»Vf Tvmii TOvXvpiev'JTi irayri(<i|fre«ri^, aire 
/««i(p«v a«T»v imf ft$ymKov aurav In iKif trtftmt 
rmif mtmtmtt awrw, sai tm* a^a^riMV a*T«v •« 

Behold, the days are coming, aalth the Lord, 
when I will make a new covenant with the bouse 
of Israel and with the bouse of Jodab ; not ac* 
cordinc to the covenant which I made with their 
fathers, in the day when I took them by the band 
...^. _.w -« « theydldnot 



(which my covenant to bring them out of Bgyot ft 

... '. .^ |it>ide by thta covenant of mine, therefore I took 

no care of them, saith the Lord. For, this is my 
covenant which I will make with the house of 
Israel : after those days, saith the Lord, I will 
adapt my kws to their understandings, and write 
them on their hearts, and 1 will be their God, and 
they ahaU be my people: and they ahall no more 
teach every man hia /e/tow-cltlxeiL and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for aU 
will know me from the greatest to the leaat of 
them ; for I will be merdflil to their iniquities^ 
and no more remember their sfens. 



Ueb. vUL S-12. 

Il«*, ^jKlfai %px*¥rm*^Ktyn K«f it(, x«i rvrrOi' 
r» twt T«v •*«•» lrp#fX sal twi t«> •>«•# !«•{■ 



fialni 



r ^.a(«i 



ti4««* 



r«if irar^a^ty avrwv, <r iA**f? iiriXaCe^ivM ^ 

fm x«»^f ••▼•», ti»y(fy»*9 ••t«»# « ym Aij^w 

T*»' irt avT** •«a tvi^ivav $t t| liaf^ti ^. 
%mym ^/mJC^v* «vr»r, Xiyti Kvfilf 'On mrt% % 
liali|K4, \* itmtnrifutt vy «ixw Ir^i|X ^ir« rsf 
k/ffmf fsiiraf, KMyu K»ff fiitvi »«/m«( fnt m 
r%v Simvtmv av-r«r, aa* twt safliac mttm i«f 
ypm^ mvrtvf atf * tr9tun a«T*i( i»( 6iif, siu w 
TO! ircvrai ^« t*( X«tv* Xat •« ^ Mfl(«rir 
Ixarrcf T*v vXiirieva awT«v,Kai itmmt rtfhk> 
9ev avroa, Kiymv, Tvali t«v Kv^iov* in wmntt 
f iljirovri ft$, mwi ft is^v avrwr iw; ^i y«XM arrvf * 
in I'xiwf arc^ai Taif a^i«iai( arrat, txi -rw 
kfMfXtmv •wrm* [sm« rav avf/iNrv arrar)» H ^ 
jav^rtfa tTi.t 

Bebokl, tbedaya come, salth the Loni vImo I 
will make a new covenant with the hooM ti 
Israel and the house of Judah : not acconlni t* 
the covenant that I made with their lathen. in the 
day when I took tbem by the hand to letd (hen 



with the house of Israel after those days, niih Uw 
Lord. 1 win put mj laws hi their mind, aodwiite 
them in their heart*; and IwtU be to them i God. 
and they ahall be to me a people: Andthejihall 
not teach every man his neighbour, and ererr 
man bis brother, sayfaig. Know the Lord: lor ill 
ahall know me from the least to the greatest. Fbr 
I will be merciftil to their unrighteoumesi, ud 
their sins (and their iniqaitiesh will 1 1 
DOBiore. 



160. Exodxxiv.a Exod. oiv. a 0eb.lz.2a^ 

aaoy nvp n-D -WM ma mn ron i^'//." '* "'*'*" '" *"*'"*"' " *"*'^* *"'"* ''*' i^Irri-Vc.*"*" ^" "*''*' " •""*^'"* ''*' 

Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Behold the blood of the covenant, wbieb ibe Tbia Is the bk)od of the teatament, whkh Gal 

Loan hath made with you. Lord bath made witb yoo. bath eq|oliMd onto job. 

151. Psal. x\ 7—0 (6—3. of English version.) P«»l. «!• &-8. Heb. jl 6-7. 

ZZ- ^ ^^ ^ ^" niBn IT? nrUDl ror K,Ti,pT.«ra ^o.- ^OXoxai.T-/ia aai wp, •f^mfnmt xar^^Tira ^oi- *OX*aavTa^aras«« •»>• i^^f''^ 

^nttaTOn 'n">SK ?H : n^MV hO nMOni «»% i|r^«*aj. Ton nwv iStv, n%m (»9 *$^»Kth oaa •wJ»x^ra#. T«ti iia-w |J»», lixa (if ii»«Xi«; 

»nSM iJ^rrniS']?^ : ^iy ai"^a nOD*nVjOa ■S'^'^'J*' ytyp»*rm* xtft t/ttv) tov v«ii|rai to ^iCXiow vi^^paa-rai vi^i f/iov) T0» «o.K«'i • 

<M»^ ^*-^n -.^«-««n. «»«»M *<*••»/»» •■•«» • •••f ^'"i *CowXf«i», «•« T01» W/t99 eiO«, TO .^OXM** •"0«..» 



• This i<i an abridnnent both of the Septuagint and the Hebrew. 

« For f ;ro.>fTa. souie MS8. and the quotations of this verse by Chrysos* 
torn, Thoo(li)ret, Photius. and Theophylact, read Simitftnw with tbe Septua* 
giot. 

• For a^A.>ir.o», etehteen MdS., four ofwhichareofthegreateat antiquity. 
SQven editiona, both the Syriac versions, and also the Arabic, Coptic, and 
Armenian vcraiona, besides two MSS. of the Old Italic (Latin) venlon, 
Ohryaoatom, Theodoret, Johannes Damascenua, and Augustine, aU read 
rrox«Tiir, which agroea with Ibe Septuagint, and Is received by Griesbach 
in!o the Grepk text of the New Testament, as the genuine reading. 

4 The words between brackets are omitted in some MSS. 

• This long quotation is in general made from the Septuagint, though with 
■wv«ral verbal dilTeiencea, which will be easily observed on collation, but 
which do not afltBct the meaning, tiiough they aeem to imply thai the apostle 
did not confine hiniaelf to the Septuagint. It is, however, manifest inal he 
had that translation in his thoughts, becanae he exactly quotes It, where It 
differs roost materially from the Hebrew. The Septuagint is, almoat 
throughout ihie passage a close vorsion of the Hebrew ; but, instemi of the 
ctacse, which m our auihorizod English translation i« rendered— o/fAo«y* 
/ fCMV a huthand to thtm, the Septuagint reads, xai tyw ^^»^K^r» uvT«r, 
tharftfwre J took no care of them ; which lection la followed by the aposUe 
Whether the Hebrew was then read differently, aa Dr. Randolph andoOier 
learned men suppose, or whether the apostle did not think the difference so 
saaterial aa to interrupt hia argument on account of It, others must deter- 
mine. AnoUber variation Is, that the Hebrew haa the preterite in one pUce, 
where tbe Septuagint has tba future^ itU^n !««>•, IwOlptOt &c But the 



Hebrew should doubtless be read with what the graromariaos te nntbt 
eonvertive vau, and be understood In a future aense, as tbe context reqom 
(which both before and after speaks of a new and ftiture covenant); si Kti 
also rendered in all tbe ancient veralons, and In the Chaklee panH^J 
and as twenty of the Hebrew manuacripts collated by Dr. Kennicottresdii 
Seehl8Dls8erUtloGenerall8,f66. (Dr. Randolph, Scott) ^ . 

a For •firiixaro the first of the apostolic constitutloiis (which, •in^ 
claiming apoatollcal antiquity, are not earlier than tbe middle of the narti 
century) reads Jufii vrfththe Septnaghit . . 

V Thia quotation is taken from the Septusghit with a little variaboa; M 
although the general meaning Is the same, they are widely diibreot is 
verbal expreasion in the Hebrew. Davld'a words are, ^ H^ Wj 
aznapim carita tf, which we translate, my ean hatt thou opened; oVlwj 
might be more properly rendered, my eara hast thou bor§d; thmt «f ™ 
hast made Me thy oervant for ever, to dwell hi thhue own house : for tw 
allusion Is evidently to the custom mentioned Exod. xxi. 2^ Ac ^^ 
buy s Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve, and In tbe seventh he wj* 

r) out free : but if the acventh shall positively say, I love my msster, «• 
will not go oat free, then his master shall bring him to the doorpotf, ■» 
ahall bore hia ear through with an awl, and he ahall aerve him for ewr 
But how is it possible that the Septuagint and the apostle should tai«> 
meaning ao totally different from the aense of the Hebrewl J^^^^^SS^ 
has a very ingenioua conjecture here : he supposes that the SeptnsglBliis 
spoatle express the meantaig of the words as they atood In the copy naoi 
which tbe Greek transklkm was made ; and that the preaent Hebrew ttv 
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8b«t. h % 1.] 



THE OLD TSOTAMKNT IN THK M6W 



Biiiat-Q0hxinf ukl titHitfoho§ luiA Iboa sot 
required Then nidi, Lo, I come : in the volom^ 
Df the book it w written of me : I delight to do 
thj will, O mj Qodf jee tbjr law ia within my 
lieart 



U8. DenL zuiL 3Sl (36. of EnfUeh Terslon.) 
V09 rn?p piv^a 
Tbe LoBD flfaefl judge his people. 
I 
163. HAb.iL3»4. 

: mm rnrmi pnsi u wm 

For Che tMod it yei for an appointed time ; but 
at the end, it shall apeak and not lie : though it 
arrj} wait for it, becaoae it will aurelr come, it 
vffl ooC tarry. Behold, hla aool, which ia lifted 
oa, ia not npricht in him : but the juat ahall Ihre 
^hialalth. 



16L 0«l.xhrU.81 

:noDn rnv^ Vmr* vmr^i 
And lanel bowed himaelf upon the bed'ahead. 

Iffi. Piov. til. 11. 

irnwa fpnrSm dudtt^h ^n mn> two 

Kr am, despiae not the chaatening of the Lono ; 
Better be weary of hia correction. 

•A Joah.i.S.(aadae«I>eiU.zxxi.&) 

I wiH noClaa fbee, nor »nake thee. 



SacrUke and offeringa thou didat not deaire,' 
but thou preparedat a body for me. Whole 
bamt-oflTennga, and offerinaa for atn thou didat 
not require. Then I aaid« Behold I come (in the 
volume of a book it ia written req>ecting me) to 
perform, O my God, thy will, I waa detennlned, 
even that law of thine, within my heart 

Dent JDoM. 96. 

*Or< »ptw$t Xvfff r«v Km»9 ««r«*. 

Becaoae the Lord will judge hia people. 
Hab. il 3, 4. 

v5rerTiiXi|r«i, ovs ivlosii if ^xn /fv $9 awt^* i ^i 

For he will aaauredly come, and will not ML 
If any one draw back, my aoul hath no pleaaure 
in blm. But the juat ahall live by taith lb me. 



Sacrifice and offering thou wouldeat not bat a 
body haat thou prepared me. In burot-OTerinp 
and aacrifieea tor ain thou bast had no olearire 
Then aaid I, Lo, I come (in the volume ofthe book 
it is wriuen of me) to do thy will, O God. 



Heb. X. 30. 

K»ft«(K«ivai r«» Xaov tnrtv. 

The Lord ahaU Jodge hla people. 
Heb. X. 37, a& (and aee Rom. L 17. OaL ill IL) 

•s wimmf (i|r«T««* k«i f«r vir«9^itXi|T««, •«» 
iw^txii % ^X1 ^** ** •wr^.t 

For yet a litde while, and he that ahall c 
will come, and will not tarry. "" — "^ '" " 



Oen.xML3L 

And larael bowad down on the head of hia 
stalEft 

Prav. lit II. 

IHIT0W tK$yx*P'**t- 

My aoD, alight not the correctloa of the Lord | 
nor firint when rapmred by him. 

I>eatuxi.a 

OwM •r^rii rtf ev^i ftn r$ $y^mrmK*1r^, 

tXba Laid] .... wUt not leaTa thaa, Bor foraaka 
thee. 



be that ahall oom^ 
Nowthejoaiabai 
draw back, my aool 



lire by fiuth : but if any man 
ahall have no pleaaore in him. 



Heb.zLSL 
JCiii jr^trisvmrir $rt r* mi^vt^c faC^ca emv. 

And worahipped^ leaning upon the top of Ui 
ataftft 

Heb. site. 

Til ^u, ^if flXiT'afi* wm*t$»mi MuffVf ^^l*! 
<ilX»>« «•-* ««T«« iKiyXO^iMC. 

My aon, deapiae not thou the chaatening of tha 
Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked ofnlm. 

Heb.jdiL6. 

Ov ^q n •»«, •vf ov /t% ri t^mrmktirm, 

I will never leave thee, nor foraako thee 



le. PaaL exviU. 6. PmL eziW. 6. 

: jrm ^V nrjn-nD imt nS ^S mm ^fiV/LTAVlr'**' *"* "^ ♦**'*''•'"' ^' '•"' 

TbeLaan inoomy aide, IwUlnot foar; what The Lord ie my helper, and I will not foar what 

can man do mato me t man can do onto me. 



IflB. Hag. IL 6. 

vovrrm rr© jki M^n pjm nnit tv 



Hag.iLC 
Bti •*«( »ym rttrm rtv •«^«My, ii«i r%v Y%9, 

T«coBce.klaallttlewhUe,andIwtllahakVthe Yet once mora. I will ahakaUia heaven awl Uia 
haavena and Che earth. «Vn- 

Jtk Hoa.xiv.aC2.ofEngUahveTaion.) . Hoa. jdv. 2. 



Sa win we render the ealvea of our Upa. 



Ao J we will render to thee the fhiit of oar Upa. 



Heb.ziU.6. 

ri« /i»i «vIm»«-*c. 

TliaLora iamy helper, andl will not fear what 
man can do nnio me. 

Heb.ziL96. 

Tet once more I ahake, not the earth mily, bnt 
alao heaven. 

Heb.xiU.16. 

At ««raw ovr »¥»^tfmfH¥ 9vrf9 mtf$rtmt ^«« 

irmrru fp 6iv, T»vTi«-ri, nmpwv x$tK$mv ifttKt- 

^ btan, therefore, let us oflbr the sacrifice of 
praiae to Ood continuaUjr, that ia, the fruit of owr 
lipa, eonfeaaing (marginal rendering') to bi^ 



m. <Oen.vL 3.6.1) 



.71. Prov.Ui.34. 



(Gen. vi. 3— 6.1) 



ProT.tti.3i. 
tttmrt x«f *'• 



Jameatr.SL 
n^f ft*'*v •via'oti* rt «iu«^M I s«T«Miifn» i» 
4|i«M 

The spirit, that dweUeth hi qa, huN^ to envy 
Jamea iv. 6. 

*0 6i»(t vwnpn^mftf rnvrtrmtmrmi^ r»w»tv9*f 



thaTer 



ia cotnqited In the word 0*Xt^ asnapimf ears, which baa been wrkten 
dvooglft eaieleaneaa for mJIlM as ^evoA, mn, a boot. The first ayUable 
"* a* raoM, \a the aame In both ; and the lauer ff>J nim, which, joined to 
W ax, makea O^XM osfiayim, might have been eaaily mlataken for nu 
geoak, mot: 3 mm, being very Uke X gimtl; ^ yod like 1 vav; and 11 A« 
Ske final mtm; eapeeiallv if the Une on which the lettera were written in 
iha MSw happened to be blacker than ordinary (which haa often been a 
eave of nuataka) it might have been eaaily taken for the under stroke of 
, and thna give riae to a corrupt reading : add to thfa the root n^ 
Iflea aa weU to preparCt as to open^ bore^ dr. On this supposition 
t copy tranatoted by the Septuagint, and ioUowed by the apoatle, 
I read the text thna, *S mia mJ TM ax geva carita H; r-/i» It 
wr«e» /Mt. tktn a btdy thou ka»t prepared me : thus the Hebrew text, 
r erstoo of the Septna^t, and the apoMle, wUl agree in what ia known to 
be as iBffispotable foct in Chriatianity ; namely, that Christ waa incarnated 
tar the ain ofthe world. The ^thtopic baa nearly the same reading : the 
Armtic hna both, A body kaet thouprnared for me, and mine eare haet 
tkeeeapenad. Bat the ^^rioc, the Gla£lM. and the F«^a/e, agree with the 
p re s et Hebrew text ; and none of the MSS. coUated by Kennieott and De 
ff aea f have any vmriooa reading on the disputed words. (Dr. A. (Darke's 
Cemmenfary on the NewTeatament, note on Heb. x. &) 

> Tbia quotation ia nearly from theBeptuaglnt, with which the veraion of 
Aoalla agreea : and aa both the apostle's citaBon and that version (UflTer eon- 
Membly firom the Hebrew, some corruption ofthe text may be aoapected. 
IWi seneral meanhig, however, ia the aame. 

• tlila qooCation la taken from the Beptoaglnt veraion of Gen. xlvii. 31., 
onaHting only the word IsraeL The varution from the Hebrew is merely 
in dMTOwel points : njBpn a 6ed; the Beptoaglnt read naon a sfq^. And 

(bat this Sa the true reading aeema probable, becaoae it doea not appear that 
im to h waa then confined to hia bcNd, and becaoae it ia not eaay to nnder- 
Blnnd whnteanbe meant by weteklpping or bovring himself on <AsJUatf^ 



hie bed. In the other readh^g the aenae ia plain : Jaeo6 wtrekipped Cfod, 
and, betag old and feeble, aupported himaelf by leamn^ en the te(p ^ hie 
ete^. (Dr. Randolph on the HootaUona, p. 46.) 

s The apoatle aeema pnrpoaely to have varied from the Septnagtnt in 
order to render the quotation more emphatical and anlted to bis purpose. 
The Septoagint weU tranalateathe Hebrew, omitting the words rendered lb 
onr veraion, Riea Uule white. (Scott) 

« Thia ia not properly a citation, but only an aUuaion to an expreasion in 
Hoa. xiv. 3. The phraae >(«f«-oif x**>-*»f', fruit qfthe Upe, ta taken froth Um 
Septuagint In the Hebrew, It ia \X*T\DV D>'^0« which our EngUab tranala- 
tion and the Vulgate veraion render the ealvea of our Upa. Thia expreaalan 
may refer prfanarUv to the aaerlficea, heifera, ealvea. Ac which the larael- 
itea bad eoeoed to Jehovah ; ao that the oalvst o/'tAefr Kpe were the aaeri- 
ficea which they bad promiaed. From the apoatle and Septoafdnt renderid| 
thia vfoTd/ruit (in wnich they are foUowed by the Syrlac and Arable var 
aiona) it la evIdeiU that their eopiea read ^lA (post) the befaig omitted ; 
and thuB the word wonM be UteraUy /ncfl, and not ealvea. Thia reeding, 
however, la not ibund in any ofthe BfSS. hitherto coUated. 

• This, Dr. Randolph haa obaerved, is a Afllcnh paaaage. The apoade la 
generaUy thought to refer to Gen. vL Z. 6., where we have the like in aenae ; 
btit, in exproMlon. the apo^ difl!»ra widely both from the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint Dr. Randolph and Mr. Scott, after aome expoattora, think it a 
general reference to the doctrine of Scripture, and not a direct quotation ; 
aa much aa to aay, it ia the conatant doctrine of Scripture, that the epirit 
which dweUeth in ue bteUth to envy, and ie prone to aU eniL It ought how- 
ever to be obaerved. that many eminent critica, aa Whitby, Grieabach, Mac- 
knight, &C., dlride thia verse into tvro members, which tney read and potait, 
interrogatixeiy, thus, Do ye think that the Scripture epUheth in vafnt 
Doth the epirit, which dweUeth in ue, btet u$Uo envy 1 Which mode ot 
pointing removes the dUBculu at once. « , . 

• Several manuacripta. editiona, and the Armenian and Sdavonie ver- 
aiona, read Kv^«o(. with the Septuagint ^ ^ ^ 

t This is taken from the Septuagint, only puUfaig ' o ei«( faiatead of tnpjfH. 
They differ from the Hebrew, with which the Vulgate r -'""-■-- 
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QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD Ijsio AMENT IN THE NEW. [PinLCW.T 



Sorely be teomelb the icofBeri, but giveth 
grace unto the lowly 

72 L«T.xl.44. 

Ye shall be holy, for I am holy. 

73. laa. xl. 6-a 

: oVvV o\p» u^nVM nai^ f^x Vai T»n 



The Lord realtteth the proud, but he glreth 
grace unto the humble. 

Lev. 4 44. 

K»i «y<a> inrSi, in my^^^ $tm gym Xufttf i 

And be ye holy, becauee I the Lord your God 
am holy. 

Iaa.zL6-a lPeti.2l,2&. 

n«a-« r«p£ XOATCc, »«i «««>• ^e(« •vf^are* iS( Aieri ir«ra rmpf^ «t( X*fTO(, t«i vera <i(a 

~ *■ ' '" re •v(e( avTtv •|i«'iri* To Yi ^iim« K»f<iv ^im 

• <( TOV •<«»•. 



God reaiatech the prood, but gWeth graoc uma 
the humble. 

lPeti.l6L 
Be ye bolj, for I am holy. 



i^ivio-i. To ^« ^^M'^ T'w ^<ov ii/»m* /up$t $»( rev 



All flesh it grass, and all the goodliness thereof All flesh is grass ; and all the glory of man as a For all flesh is as grass, and all the donr if 

M as the flower of the field. The grass withereth, flower of grass. The grass Is withered^ and the man as the flower of grass. The grass wikenili, 

the flower fiuleth : But the word of our flower ftllen ; but the word of our God endureth and the flower thereof Meth away : bmdic vuitf 

God shall stand last for ever. for ever. of the Lord endureth for ever. 



174. Isa. xxTiil. 16. 

^Dio nyyy ruB ina jaK pM pxa td^ oaa 

Behold 1 lay In ZIon for a foundation, a stone, 

tried stone, a precious comer-stone, a sure 

foundation; he that believeth shall not make 



Isa.xxviiL16. 

veXvTiXii, iKXiKTOr, ak^ e^'Mrimey, tvrt/ftr, ii; t» 
diftiKtu •vTiiC mm* i wtmvmv ev /t$ it»r»iTXv*in. 

Behold I lav for the foundation of Sion, a stone 
of inestimable worth, a chosen precious corner- 
stone for the foundations of it: and he who 
believeth shall not be ashamed. 



1 Pet ii. 6. (and see Rom. ii. 33.) 

ll^Otf, Ti9i|/(i $v £iwv X<(oy aicpe^MriBiit, nXit. 
TOr, a»Ti/t«v* »•! iwimvmp »»' mvr^ nmttttt. 
rx«»««f. 

Behold I lay in Sion a chief eorDer-fltaiie,eitci, 

Erecious ; and he that believeth on him rtid m 
e confounded. 



•75. Eiod. zix. 6. Bzod. zU. 6. 

mp ^un o^ina naVno vn^nn onw /ya««*« ^» ••■••^» ^•^ ^-rixuor ;i^«riw/(«, «»« 

Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and And ye shall be to me a royal priesthood, and 

an holy nation. an holy nation. 



176. Isa.Ui.9. Isa.liii.9. 

5 VM n OTD Vhy nvp OOnitV A»o^i«» eu» i»-eii|rtr, tutt JoXor iw r^ rfftun 

«wr*w. 

Because he had done no violencoi neither toot He committed no iniquity, nor practised guile 
any deceit in his mouth. with his mouth. 



lPetiL,9. 

But y« art a royal prieiUviOd, a hotf 

natkm. 

lPetU.22. 

rp rr^/tmvt •vt««. 
Who (fid no sin, neither was guOe foond in bi» 



177. Isa. liiL 6. 

With his stripes we are healed. 



In.]m.& 
By his bruises we are healed. 



lPetH.2L 

Ov Tp itmXmnt MVTau itfdqri. 

B|y whose stripes ye were healed. 



7a PsaL Jjudv. 13—17. 02-16 of English ver- 
sion.) 

: 310 nwnS o^D^ anw o^%n f cai 8^Kn->o 

r-im^ ij>p nnBTw oiVr rpa aurnrpi 
pn ^»p3 nvi^ ^jo : onp w^m vjrm o^p^nr^w 

What man desireth life, anj foveth many days, 
that he may see good 1 Keep thy tongue Irom 
evil, end thy lips from q>eaking guile, ^epart 
from evil and do <ood ; seek peace and pursue it. 
The eyes of the Loko are upon the righteous, and 
hteears an open unto their cry. The face of the 
LoBD i» against them that do eviL 



PsaL juudv. 12-16. 

Tk 'rriv •rjjNave; i 5<X»v C«>|v, •>'•«'«», nl^tp*% 
ti$it •>'«0«( J U«vrev Ti|v yKmrw rtv asro sMjt«u, 
umi xitXii rov rev ftif x«X^a-«t ^eXov* ixxXtyov Aw-e 
KMKOu, »•* iraiii^ov a^afio** ^Jir^rov iiffrifv, «■< 
fiagev Mvriiir' O^0»X/»«< Xu^iev tirt ^*XMiev(, >■* 
«T« MVTtv »tf f$^r^w mvrmv* Vftrmwv St Xv^iov tirt 
ir««««rr«€ «•««. 

What man soever desireth life, and loveth to 
see good days 1 Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips ftt>m q>eaking guile. Depart from evil 
and do cood ; seek peace and pursue it The 
eyes of tne Lord are upon the righteous ; and bis 
ears are open to their prayer. But the face of 
the Lord is against them that do evil 



1 Pet UL 10-12. 

•O ymp 5iXwr J^mnv »ymirm», %ut »htf ifUff 
my»9en, waivrairm rnv yKttT9-»v aorev an taiM, 
Kst X««Xi| «vTOv Tcw ^n \mknrmt J«XW i«i».i»«t» 
Miro xwitWyftat w^tnrmrm mymitt' l^nrnrmrm uf^rv, 
»•! ftm^»rm nvrifr* *Ori ti o^f«X^«< Itfiivin 
^»it«iev(, KMi vra aiwrev ng fiii^tv avTMr* *fir» 
WW ii vfi9v $wi treievrrm KMK*. 

For he that will love life and see good d&js, let 
hiih refrain his tongue from evil, and bislipiUiit 
they speak no guile. Let him eschew evilaoddo 
good ; let him seek peace and pursue it Forthc 
eyes of the Lord are over the rigbteoos, ud ha 
ears are open unto their prayera : bat tlie nceoi 
the Lord is agataist them that do evil 



m. Isa.viU. 12;13. 

: wnpn init nnoj 

Neither fear ye their fear ; nor be afraid. 
SanctUy the Lobd of Boats himself. 



Isa. viiL 12, la 
Tov Ii f eC«i> mvtov ev ftt ^eCi|Si|Tf, evIi /ti| rs. 
f •XJHTI. Kupiar «vre» myt»Tmr». 

Be not ye terrified with the fear of him, nor dis- 
mayed. BaUow the Lord himself. 



IPetiU. 14,1R ^ . 

Tor ii ^oCeir mvTmv ftn ^eCiiS^Ti, /»fli t«^xH". 
Xw^isv Si r»wQf9myimrmT$,t 

And be not afirald of their terror, neitber be 
troubled, but sanctity the Lord God in yov 
hearts. 



ISa Prov. X. 12. 

: nann noan o^pvc-^a Vpi 
Love eovereth all sins. 



Prov. X. 12. 

IltivrM; Of rewj fiii ^iXeriiKCvvrs; KsXvsrrii 
9<Xi«. 

But friendship eovereth all them who are not 
contentions. 



IPetlv.a 

*Ori 4 mywt xmKv^tt wKnt^s »/t*ff»f.* 

For charity shall cover the moUtode of rio& 



181. Psal.ii.9. 

: WBjn any ^'yaa Vi-ia oaw ppnn 

Thou ahalt break them with a rod of iron ; thou 
Shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel 



PsaL ii. 9. 

n«<^«ri(( atvT«w( iv ^miS^t rttnp^' ig rstv«( si. 

Thou ahalt rule them with a rod of iron : thou 
Shalt break them to pieces like a potter's vesseL 



Rev. il.'27. 

Xmt W9 tftmtit avrevt »v PmCSv VMff *' " 

And he shaU rule with a rod of iron : tf > 
potter's vessel, shsU they be broken to shitcff- 



iUtfsores, he will scorn the scomers. The Arabic version agrees with the 
Septuagint— re«i«<ef euperbia, be will resist the proud. The Sy riac version 
jrenders it deetruet imeoree, he will destroy the scomers ; and the Chaldee 
paraphrase— »Uusore«oropel2«r, he will drive awav the scorners. It is not 
easy to account for this diflerence ; nor is it wortn while to attempt it : the 
sense is much the same, as the proud and the ecomere are equivalent 
•zpreseions in Scripture language. (Dr. Randolph, p. 46.) 

» Several MSS., three of which are of the greatest antiquity, read irtrU. 
with the Septuagint ; which reading, though inferior to that in the received 
lezt, Oriesbach considers as not to be disregarded. 

s Both tM3^iuotation and the Septuagint gives the meaning of the Hebrew ; 



but the word -vTwr ((AetrX which is used by St Peter, seems to give Uw 
sense better than the siogular avrev (Jda) of the Septuagint The oniw 
Hebrew (which is Jbhovah Sabaoth, Lord of Hosts) wfil admit of eiiber 
<Scott.) ^^. 

• This Is a translstion from the Hebrew, and widely diiferept frooi w 
Septuagint ; only for att etna, the apostle has the multitude ofni**'"' 
Septuagint, Syrnc, and Arabic veraions diffbr strangely from etcb otser. 
(Dr. Randolph, Scott) . _ .^ 

« This is nearly a quotation of the Septuagint (which exactly traiuttw 
the Hebrew! the person only bebg altered from the second to toe uur 
(Dr. Randolph, Scott) 
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c^LiAssmcATioir or tri quotations wwou thi hcbrkw 
scBipnrsis in thk kbw tbstamint. 

Thk Qaotations from the Hebrew Scriptures in the New 
Testament may be arranged ander the nine following classes : 
Tiz. I. Qnotauons ezacUj agreeing wiUi the Hebrew;^ — 
IL Those which agree nearli^ with the Hebrew ; — ^III. Quo- 
tations, agreeing with the Hebrew in senae^ but not in words ; 
—IV. Such as give the general sense; — V. Quotations, 
which are taken from several passages of Scripture; — 
VL Quotations differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with 
the Septuagint ; — VIL Quotations in which there is reason te 
suspect a different reading in the Hebrew, or that the aposties 
onderstood the words in a sense different from that expressed 
in oar Lexicons; — YIH. Passages, in which the Hebrew 
leems to t>e corrupted ; — and, Ia. Passages which are not 
TToperl J citations, but mere references or elusions. 

I. Quotalions exactly agreeing with the Hebrew, 



Bngllah 



Ckip.aaiT«m«raT. 



IHos. Jd. 
7. Deat Tiii. 3. 
% DeoL tL 16. 
n. In. liii. 4. 
Xi.Jkm.rl6. 
2L Lev. Jdz. 1& 

2r. PtoL ex. 1. • 

m rmL zxiL 19. • 
3tP»izziiS. • 
&1M.BU.12. • 
X her. xTi. a - 
3K. PMLlziz.10. . 
40. PnL IxxiH 6. 
tt. PsaL IBL 1. - 
m. PmL xjdL 19. . 
90. PnL eiz.a • 
54. 0«o. XZ& la • 

•CPmLILT. 
SBl SmL xziL S7. 
75. P«L r. la . 
7«.P«LczL4. • 
79. PnL zzxft 2: 
SOL PnL zzd. 1,2: 
81. 6aa..nlL8. • 
SB. Otm. XT. 6u - 
m.raaLMar.ZL - 
M. Oea. zzL 7. • 

ar. Mil L 2, 3. . 

aSL Eaod. zzziiL 19. 

81. Kxod. Iz. If . - 

98. Lev. zviiLS. • 
lUL PnL Iziz. 10. • 
IIL PnLzvULSa 
la PnL czTiL L - 
115. fa^ U. 15. 
119. Job V. la 
121. DevCzzT.4. • 
122L Kzod. zzzIL 6. 
121. PnL zziT. 1. • 
t2LPnLTiU.6. . 
127. In. zziL 13. . 
129. Im. xzv. a • 
131. PML cxtL 10. 
laSL In.z]ixa - 

136. Bzod-ZTiia- 

137. PnLczll.9. . 
U2. bB. Dr. L 

m. 2flun.TiLll- 
*& PnL dr. 4. • 
.49, PnLztT.7,a « 
m. PnL TffL 4-6. 
■aPnLxziL23. • 
Ua ln.TUL17,ia 

m. Geo. xzfi. iai7. 
Mt DeoL ziziL36. 
Ml Geo. zItU. 3L • 
MS. lo«h.La 
172. her. zi. 44. • 



affren wkh 



CteB>.aBiT«fM«fK.T. 

Matt. tt. IST 

Matt. hr. 4. Lake hr. 4. 

Matt. It 7. 

Matt. TlH. 17. 

Matt. Iz. 18. ztt. 7. 

Blatt. zix. la zzU. 39. 
\ Matt. zxi. 42. Bfark zU. 10. Lake 
> XX. 17. Acts hr. 11. 
SMatt. zzii.44. Mark ztt. 81 Lake 
} ZZ.42. 

MattzzvH.36. 

Matt. zzTll. 46. 

MarkzT.9a Loktzztt.87. 

Lake U. 24. 

John U. 17. 

John z. 31 

John zti. 3a See Rom. z. 11 

Johnzlz.21 

Acta I. 20. 

Acts ill. 26. 

ActsiT.2BL21 

ActsziuTn. 

Acts zzlU. 6. 

Rom. ill. 13 

Rou.ULia 

Rom. iU. la 

Rom. It. 7, a 

RooL It. 17. 

Rom. It. la 

Rom.Tttl.36. 

RoaLlz.7. 

Rom. iz. la 

RoolIz. la 

Rom.lz. la 

RooL Iz. 17. 

Roai. z. a 

Rom. ZT. 3. • 

Rom. ZT. 9. 

Rom. ZT. 11. 

RoOL ZT. 21. 

lCor.UL19. 
ICor. iz.9. 
lCor.z.7. 
1 Cor. z. 2a 
lCor.ZT.27. 
1 Cor, ZT. 3a 

1 Cor. ZT. 61 

2 Cor. It. la 
2Cor.Tl.a 
2Cor.TULia 
20or. iz.a. 
GaLlT.27. 
Heb.La 
Heb. L 7. 
Beb.L8La 
Heb. H. 6-la 
Heb. fl. la 
Heb. it la 
Heb.hr.l 
Heb. Tt 13, 11 
Heb. z. 80. 
Heb. zi. 21. 
Heb. ztti. a 

1 Pet. 1 11 



No. Cte^niT«m«raT. 

21 Deot. tI. 6. nearly agrees with < 

2a Zeeh. zUL 7. • 
37. P8aLlzzTUL21 
3a Isa. Ut. la . 
41 PsaL zU. a • 
41 PsaL ciz. a . 
47. Ezod. xH 41 • 
4a Zech. xiL 10. • 
51. Joel UL 1-a - 

66. Oen. zU. 1. • 
61. Isa. IzvL L a • 

67. Isa.zUz.1 • 

70. H&b. U. 1 . 

71. Isa. Ul. 1 

72. PsaL IL 1 • 

73. Gen. zt. 6. 
91. Hoe. U. L (L la of 

VersioD) 
9a Isa. 1. a 
M. Isa. Tiii. 11 • 
96. Isa. zzTttL 11 • 
9a Isa. lii. 7. 
99. Psal. ziz. 1 (4. of 

Version) • 
lOa DeuL ZIIH.2L 

101. Isa. IzT. 1, a • 

102. lKioffS2ix.ll 

103. 1 Kioffs ziz. la 
107. I>eatzzzii.2a 
lOa ProT.zzT.21,2a 
112. DeuL zzzii. 42. (4a of Eng 

Ush Version) 
111 Isa. zziz. 14. - 
Ua Isa. ztt. la • 
120. PsaL zciv. 11. • 
121 Isa. zzTiii. 11, la 
12a Oen. U. 7. 
13a Lot. zztL 11, IZ 
14a6en.zziia . 
144. PsaLlzTULia 
141 Ezod zz. la . 
147. PsaL zctU. 7. - 
16a PsaL ca 26-27. 
164. PsaL zcT. 7—11. 
16a Bz0d.zzT.4a 
16a Jer.zzzl.3L31 
160. Ezod. zziT. a • 
1 167. Psal. ezTtti. 1 
17a Isa. zL 6-a . 
171 Ezod. ziz. 6. - 

176. Isa. lUl. 9. • 

177. Isa. Uii. 1 
171 PnL zzziT. 13-17. 
179. Isa. tUL 12; la 
181 ProT. z. la . 
181. PsaL tt. a 



n. QwdaHoM nearly agreeing with the Hebrew, 

These correspond nearly with the Hebrew, though not so 
iterally as those in the precedinf|r classi to which they are 
afanost equal in number : Thus, 



L laa-TlL 11 nearlj affrees with 

1 Jer. xzzL 11 - 

a Psal. zcL 11, la 
MtDeolTLia . 
lLl8a.iz.l;a • 

lll8a.TL9;ia . 

iaGeii.a91 - 
2aEiDd.zz.lJ^ll 

91 Ssodttia . 

.TOS.L 



Matt.L2a 

Matt.«.ia 

Matt. It. 1 

Matt. It 11 

Matt. It. 11 11 
)Matt.ztti.lll6. 
i MarktT. ta ' 

Maa.ziz.1 

Matt. ziz. laia 

) Matt zztt. & Mark itt. 21 Lake 
2T 



AetszzvflL96. 
LaksTttLia 



CkM«a<T«m«rM.T. 
Matt. zztt. 37. Blark zU.3a. Luke 

Z.27. 
MattzzTL31. 
JohaTi.3L 
John Ti. 41 
John zttL la 
John ZT. 26. 
John ziz. 36. 
John ziz. 37. 

AcUU. 17. (Bee Rob. z. 11 
Acts TlL a 
Acts Ttt. 49, 60. 
Actszttl.«r. 
Rom. L 17. 
Rom. tt. 21. 
Rom. UL 1 
Rom. It. 3. 

Rom.iz.26. 
Rom. iz.29. 
R0m.iz.3a 
Rom. z. 11 
Rom. z. la 

Rom. z. 19. 

Rom. z.20^2L 

Rom.zi. 3. 

Rom. zL 1 

Rom. ziL 19. Heb. z. la 

Rom. ztt. 91 

ROOLZT. 11 

ICor.Lia 
1 Cor. a 11 
lCor.lU.20. 
ICor. ziT.2L 

1 Cor. ZT. 46. 

2 Cor. Ti. 11 
GaL It. 31 
Eph tT.a 

§ph. Tt 2; 3. 
eb.Ll 
Heb. L 10-12. 
Heb. UL 7— 10. 
Heb.Tttl.1 
Heb.Ttti.8-ia 
Heb.iz.2a 
Heb. zUL 1 
lPetL2l,25. 
1 PeL a a 
lPeulL2a 
1 Pet iL 21 
lPet.UU10-ia 
lPetUi.1111 
1 Pet It. a 
Rot. a 27. 



sffrenbiseose,) 
but not in > 
words^with ) 



in* Quotationi agreeing with the Hebrew in Sciisx, but moI 
inwards, 

lIsa.zL3-lj 

11 Isa. zUL 1--1 

17. PsaLlzzTttta 

2aZech.lz.a • 

91 PsaL Tia a - 

2aZecb.zL)a • 

31 Ezod. zia a • 

4LZech.iz.a • 

4aiBa.TL9,ia • 

49. PsaLlziz.96. . 

61 Deal. ztUL Ilia 

ea (see Josh. zzIt. 3a) 

71PaaLziT.l-a ' 

7aisa.Uz.7,a . 

81Gen. ZTiU.la• 
9aHos.U.2a 

9a lsa.z.22,2a • 
106. PsaLlzix2a;91 
109. Isa. zhr. 21 - 
lllIsa.zLia . 
134. l8a.ULll.ia • 
139. Gen. ztt. 3. • 
141 Deot zzTli. 21 
lei Hag. tt. 1 . 



Matt. UL a Mark L a and Lake Ui . 41 

Matt. ztt. 18-8L 
Man.zUi.81 
Mattzzi.l 
Matt.zzLll 
Matt.zzTtt.9^10. 
Luke tt. 21 
John ztt. 11 
John zil 41 
AetsL21 
Acts UL 2a 23. 
Acta Ttt. 11 
Rom.UL10-ia 
Rom.ttL16— 17. 
Rom. Iz.9. 
Rom. iz.21 
Rom. iz. 27, 99. 
Rom. zi. 9^ 10. 
Rom. ziT. 11. 
Rom. ZT. la 
2Cor.Ti. 17. 
GeLltt.a 
GaLttLll 
Heb. ztt. 96. 



IV. Quotations that give the general Sense^ but wfnen abrtdgi 
or mid to it, 
1 (PsaL zzIL 1^ 
W.^zJISh^P"*'^* Matt.tt.2a 
zi. 12,11) j 
4L Zech. Iz. a • • • John zii. ib. 



4a Isa. tL 9, 11 . 

67. Gen. zt. 18, 11 
6a Oil zItL 27. • 
«a Amosiz-lLia 

101 ba. zziz. 11 . 

170. (G«a.TLai 



C John ztt. 40. (aad see Matt. xHL 11 U 
{ Mark It. la Luke rOL 11 UCs 
( zzTilL26.) 

AeUTiL6»7. 

Acts Tail 

Acts ZT. 16k 17. 

Rom-zi. a 

itT.l 
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CLASSIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE 



[Paet L C«af. It. 



V. QuoUilmn$ikaianiakmffwn»e9mdPat$ageicf8eripiure. 

Somettmes there is such a change made in the quotation, 
that it is not easy to ascertain from what particular passage 
of the Old Testament it is taken. The instances of this &- 
scription, howcTer, in which the citation is made from 9evaral 
passages of Scripture, are yery few. Dr. Randolph has men- 
tions omj three, to which we hare added two others. 



If*. C^f, aai Tmm tf a T. 

63. (S6« PmIimJ 

lzxzix.90. «nd > compared with 
l8ftm.xlU14.) 
M. IM. xzTia 16. - 
96. IM. vUi. 14. - 
IM. laa.zziz. 10.(»ndM6lM.Ti. 

9.uidBftek.zU.2.) 
92. Zech. ix. 9. (and aee Im. ' 
IxIL 11.) ^ 

49. PRaLliiz.96. 
la PaaLcU.a 



■\ 



Cl^niT«malH.T. 
ActsxiU.fl9. 

Roiii.iz.88L 
RooLzLS. 
liatt.sd.6. 
ActaL90. 



To thia head alao we maj perhapa refer the qnotatton, No. 6. p. 9M. 
relatlTe to the Meaaiah behig caBed a Nasarene. 



VI. Quatationa differing from the EArew^ but agreeing wiih 
the Sqduagini, 



18. laa. zziz. 13. compared wkh 
ee. PaaL zH 8-11. 
60. Amoa t. 26— 27. 
66. laa. !▼. a 

99. PmI. ziz. 6. (4. of BtagUah? 
Veraloa) \ 

m. Pror.Ui.d4. • 



Matt ZT. 8, 9. 
Acta U. 26-29. 
Acta ▼11.42; 43. 
Actazm.84. 

Rookz. 18. 

llT. 



th wkkh there ie reamn to mupeet a d^fireni 
^ in the BebreWf or that the Jpoitlee undentood the 
JVardeln a Seme different from that expreaeed in our Lexi' 



8. MlcahT.2. 
14. MaL HL 1. 
36l laa. Izi. 1, 2. • 
68. laa. lUl. 7, a • 
66.Hab.L6. 
6a Amoa Iz. 11, 12. 
77. PaaL z. 7. • 
99. PaaL ziz. B, . 

106. laa. Kz. 89. 81. 

107. Dent zzifl. 36. 
112. DeoL zzzlL 48. 
U7. l8a.lziT.a . 
«6a Hab.U.8.4. • 
174 laa. zztUL |6.. 



compared with 



SttizLlOillaikLa 
Luke !▼. la la 
Acta TlH. 3^33. 
Acta zUL 41. 
A0UZT.UL17. 
Rom-iiLlii 
Rom.z.ia 
Rom.zL28L27. 
Rom-zlLia 
Rom. ZT. la 
ICor. u.a 
Heb. z. 87, 8a 
lPettt.6. 



LnkatiL87. 



VIIL Paeeagee m which the HArew eeeme to be corrupted. 



aiilcahT.a 

14. MaL ttl. 1. 

G2. PaaL zvL 8-11. 

6a Amoalz.U,lZ 
161. PmLzL7-^.. 
168. Hab. IL 3^ 4. 



with 



Matt. U. 6. 

Matt zL la Mark L 2. Lake TiL 27. 
Ill 



Acu ZT. 16; 17. 
Heb. z. 6-7. 
Heb. z. 87, 3a 



IX. Paaoagea which are not properly Citations^ but mere 
Befcrencee or JUuiiono. 



89. Iaa.zfl.a alladedtoia 

97. Dent zzz. 18—14. 
183. Dent zzziL 17. 
130. Hoe. zUL 14. . 
13a Dent ziz. 16. . 
169. Hoa.ziT.a • 



JohiiTiL3a 
Rom. z. 6— a 
1 Cor. z. 20. 

1 Cor. ZT. 6a 

2 Cor. ziiL 1. 
Heb. ZiiL la 



hand, whSe ihey retained the wmds of the Septnagint, iSbew 
had taken notice of each inaccuracy, they would have diTeited 
the rrader*s attention from the main object to the considemtioQ 
cf trifles. It must, howeyer, be remarked, that the writers of 
the New Testament appear to hare been so careful to giie 
the true sense of the Old Testament, that they forsoc^ the 
Septuagint yersion, whenever it did not give that sense, aofiv 
as they had occasion to cite it, and these citations oft^ cor- 
respond with the present Hebrew text The quotations fioa 
the Septnagint in the New Testament may be classed ondar 
the fiye following heads :— I. Such as agree reibatim with 
the Septnagint, or only change the person, number, &e. f~ 
IL Quotations taken from the Septnagint, but with some 
Tariation ;— HI. Quotations agredng with the Septuagbt in 
sense, but not in words; — ^IV. Quotations differing fraa die 
SeptOBgint, but agreemg exactly , or nearly, with the Hdmw ; 
— and, V. QuotAons which differ both from the Septoapat 
and from the Hebrew, and are probably taken from soiae 
other translation or paraphrase. 



L Quoiationo 



verbatim with the Sqttuaginif or iR% 
<Ae Permm^ Number, 



To this ckai ilao we mar moat probablj refer the alhialooa hi 2 Car. 
tL la See p. 306. and note. 



$ 3. CLASSinOATIOlf or toe QUOTATtOllS FROM TBI SKPTUAaiNT 
ySBSION IN THE NEW TBSTAMKlfT. 

Altrouoh the sacred authors of the New Testament haye 
in nuwy instances quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
preceding tables haye shown ; yet it is equally certain that 
they haye yeiy frequently made tlieir citations from the Greek 
yersion usu^ly denominated the Septnagint, eyen where this 
translation from the Hebrew is inaccurate, but where the 
errors are of such a nature as no/ to weaken the proofs for which 
they were alleged. In fact, as the apostles wrote for the use 
of communities who were ignorant of Hebrew, it was neces- 
sary that they should refer to the Greek yersion, which was 
generally known and read. Had they giyen a new and more 
accurate translation according to the Hebrew, citing as they 
often did from memory, the reader would not haye known 
what passage they iBtended to quote * and if; on the othev 



"i 

0^1 



ifow ckifwMiy«w«r ar. 

7. I>eal.TiU.a agreeawilh 

a Dent. tL 16. • 
13.Hoa.TLa . 

20. Bzod. zz. ll»-ia • 

21. LeT.ziz.ia . 
2a PaaLTiiia . 

21. PaaL czTiiL 29; 23. • 

2a Bzod.ili.a - 

2r. PaaL cz. 1. • 
2a Zech. ziiL 7. • 
3a PmL zzL la (zzlL la 

BngliahRible) 
8a PaaL IztIU. a Ozis. a 

Bofiiah Bible) 
40. PaaL IzzziL a 
42.Iaa.lliLL . 
6aPaaLciz.a • 
SL PaaL ztL 8-11. 
6a PBaLiLl,a - 
ea Oen. zlTl. 27. - 
64. PaaL a 7. 
67. laa. Jdiz. a - 
60. Ezod.zziL2a 
72LPaaLlL4. 
7a PaaL T. a 
7a PaaL czzzlz. a <ezL a 

EngUah Bible) 
77. PaaL jlT. 
7a PmL zzzT. 1. (zzztL 1. 

Engliah Bible) 
80. PaaL zzziL 1, a 
8L Gen. ztIL a • 
Sa Oen. ZT. 6. 
ea PaaLzllT.22.. 
61 Gen. zzi. VL • 
Sa Gen.zzT.a • 
87.llal.Laa - 
8a Bzod. zzziiL 19. 
91. Hoa.Lia 
«. laa. L a 
9aLeT.ZTiiLa . 
99. PaaL ziz. 4. - 

100. Dent zzzaSL 

101. laa. IzT. 1, a . 
lOa ProT. zzT. 21, 22. 
Ua PaaLlziz.a • 
111. PaaLzTiii.49.. 
lia Dent zzziL 4a 
Ua PaaLczraL- 
lia laa. IIL la 
12L Deut ZZT. 4. > 
12a Bzod.zzziLa 
121. PaaL zzIt. 1. . 
12a PaaL Till, a . 
1^. laa. zzii. la - 
13L PaaLczTi.ia. 
13a laa.zliz.a . 
137. PaaLcziLa . 
14a laa. Ut. 1. 
14a 2 Sam. tU. 14.. 
mr. Dent zzziL 4a 
14a PaaL ciT. 4. • 
14a Paal. zlT. a 7. 

160. PaaL ciL 26-87. 

161. PaaL tUL 4-«. 
lea Gen. IL a 
ISa PaaL cz. C - 
167. Gen. xztt. 16.17. 
16a Dent zzzU. 36. 
163. Hab. ti. 3, 4. . - 
161 Oen. zItU. 31.. 
16a ProT.ilLlL • 

166. Dent zzzL a • 

167. PaaLczTflLa. 
169. Hoa. ziT. 2. • 
I7a Bzod. ziz. 6. • 
177. laa. liiL 6. 
17a PaaLzzzlT. IS-ia 



cte^M«y«w«rH.T. 
Matt. It. 1 Lolte It. 1 
Matt It. 7. 
Matt iz. la ziL 17. 
Matt ziz. la la 
Matt ziz. 19. zzIL 39. 
MattzzLia 
Matt zzL 4a Mark zB. Ml Lokai 

17. Acta It. 11. 
MattzziL3a Maikztt.2a Likaj 

37. 
MattzziL41Maikzi.a6. Uak/^M 

4a ^^ 

MattzzTLSL 

MattzzTiLSa JobBaii.ai 

JohniL17. ' 
Jotez.84. 
JotezlL3a 
▲eta i. 90. 
Act8a26-«. 
Acta It. 26, 2a 
Acta tH. 14. 
Acta ZiiL 3a 
Acta ziii. 47. 
Aclazziii.a 
Rom.iiLl 
Bom-ULia 

BoaLiU. la 
BooLiail 

iiLia 



.It. 7. a 

It. 17. 

Bom.iT. la 
Bom.TiiL36. 
Bom.iz.7. 
Bom.lz.12. 
Bom.iz.13. 
Bom.iz.ia 
B0m.iz.2a 
B0m.iz.2a 
Bom.z.a 
Bom. z. la 
Bom. z. 19. . 
Bom. z. 9a 21. 
Bom.ziL2Di 
Bom. ZT. a 
Bom. ZT.9. 
BouLZT. la 
Bom. ZT. II. 
Bonk ZT. SL 
lCor.iz.a 
lCor.z.7. 
lCor.z.96. 
1 Cor. ZT. 97. 
1 Cor. ZT. 3a 
2Cor. iT. la 
20or.TLa 
2Cor. iz. a 
Oal It. 27. 
Heb. L a 
Heai.a 
Heb. i. 7. 
Heb.La9- 
Heb. L 10-ia 

Heaas-a 

Heb. It. 1 
Heb. T. 6 
Heb. Ti. 13, 14. 
Heb. z. 3a 
Heb. z. 37, 3a 
Heb. zi. 2L 
Heb. zH. a 
Heb. zia a 
Heb.ziaa 
Heb. ZiiL U. 
lPettt.a 
IPetU.91 
IPMLMLIO-IS 
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8EPTUAOINT TBBSION IN THE NBW TSaTAMBNT. 



3ir 



n. Quciajimu Ukm from Hk Sqftuagmt^ but wUk mme 
VonoHoti^ 

These yariadonst howerer, are immaterial, consisting occa- 
nonallyf— 1. Of additions of words, to render the sense more 
explicit to the Gentiles ;— 9. Of omissions of words, where 
the insertion of Uiem was not necessary to prore the point for 
which they were adduced; — 3. Of s}rnonymous changes, 
sahstitQting other words of the same import for the exact 
words of the Septoagint, — ^which might easily be done, citing, 
as the apostles sometimes did, from memory ;-^4. Of trans- 
positioiis of words; — 5. Of changes of proper names into 
app^latiyes ;— and, 6. Of occasional alterations in the diTi- 
aions of sentences. But in all these sentences the sense is 
inraiiably giren. 



Raw Cliip.niT«M«rO.T. 

I. Im. vjt 14. compared with 
a PmL Ki. 11, 12. 
lADeotTLia. . 

16. in. ^ »~11. • 

t& te. xxijc. 13. • 
aQ6ii.U.2l. • 
%,tmeh. XL13. • 
a5ulaa.ljd.l,2. • 
37.raLlnvii.9l. 
4r. Baod. xtt. 4S. • 
H.J«1M. 28-32. 
5L Geo. zzH. 1& • 
5& Gea xH. 1. - 
SBL Amos T. 90^ 91 
Ula. fiit 7. 
fi. laa. hr. 3. 
mHab.u.4. • 

UrnLzK.!-^. 
9. BimLIx.16. • 
M.lnLviiL44. • 
96. te. zxvfii. 16. 
UE. PnLlxlz. 28193. 
US. lfli.AjL9»,91. 
Il4.tai.xiia - 
116. la. zxu. 14. • 
ll&lM.zLia 
l9DLPid.xdf.ll.- 
121 DmL xixtt. 17. 
I&0M.B.7. 
iaiHoi.xil.14. • 
133L Lev. xxfl. 11,12. 

]aiSBidxn.ia 

I& DaoL xix. 16. 

im Geo. xa.3. Cend eee xrifi. !&) 

ML GeB.zxLia • 

M5kEiod.zx.12: • 

HiPHa.xxii.22.- 

a. lii. viii. 17, la 

16L PtaL xev. 7—11. 

UBL Exod.xxv.40.- 

VBL Pad.xL6— a- 

17L Prov. tii.31. - 

173. lao. xL fr-& • 

174. la. xxTiU. la 
176. IM. lltt. 9. 
I79L lao. tUL 12; la 



Cb•^■aiVm••rlf.T. 

Mitt i. 21 

Mitt. It. a 

MiU. iv. la 
( Mitt. xiU. 14, 16. Acti xxvHL 26, 27. 
\ MarklT.12. LukevULia 

Mitt. XT. a a 

Mitt. xix. 5. 

Mitt.xxTii.9,ia 

Luke It. 18,19. 

Joluivi.31. 

John xix. 36. 

AetiiL 17—21. 

Acta iU. 25. 

AetoTU.a 

Acts tU. 42, 43. 

Aeta Tiii. as; 3a 

Acts xiU. 34. 
mom. 1. 17. 
Rom. U. 21. 
Kom. iii. 10-12. 
.ix.17. 



lY. gyfltotfswf iifirmg from the Sofiuturiniy but agreeing 
exaetfyf or nearly y with the Heortw, ' 
There are several instances of an evidently inieniumal re* 
nnnciation of the Septnagint version, in order to adhere to the 
Hebrew ori^al : these instances occur when the Septoagint 
so materially differs from the Hebrew, as to render the pat- 
sage unsuitable to the purpose for which the sacred writer pro- 
duced the quotation, or where it is palpably erroneous. Tha 
number of these departures from the Septoagint is eieoen / vis. 



[Roro.lx.3a 

Rom. xl 9, la 
Rom. xi. 26. 27. 
Rom. XT. 12L 
1 Cor. 1. 19. 
1 Cor. U. 16. 
lCor.iiL2a 
1 Cor. X. 90. 
1 Cor. XT. 46 

1 Cor. XT. 66. 

2 Cor. Ti. 16. 
2Cor. Tiii. la 
2 Cor. xUL 1. 
GiL iii. a 
OaL iT. 30. 
Eph. Ti. 2, 8. 
Heb. U. 12. 
Heb. ii. 13. 
Heb. HI. 7—10. 
Heb. Tiii. a 
Heb. X. 6—7. 
Jimea It. 6. 
lPetl.2l,9a 
1 Pet 11. 6 

1 Pet a 2a 
lPet.lli.14.ia 



IIL Quolaiume agreeing with the Sqttuagini in Srhse, but 
ROTtr Worde* 



Cagreeainaenae,) 


Jer.xxxLia^ but not in>Mitt.tt. la 


I wDrda,with 


> 


6. lM.xL3-a • 


Mitt.Ui.a Markia LukeiU.4-a 


17. FaaL IxxriiL 2L 


Mitt.xia3a 


96. Deo*. via - 


Mitt. xxiL Zr. Mirk xU. 30. Luke xSff. 


32. iBa.lttL12. - 


Mark XT. 2a Lukexxli. 37. 


aaBxod.xiii.a - 


Luke IL 2a 


J4.UeT.xii.a • 


Luke U. 24. 


3a laa. Mr. la - • ■ 


John Ti. 4a 


41. Zech. ix. 9. • 


John xU. la 


44.PBiLxlLa • 


John xia la 


4& PaaL dx. a - 


John XT. 2a 


4a Zech. xiL la • 


John xix. 37. 


49. FaaLIxix.2a. 


ActaL2a 


63. DeaLXTiU.l&19 • 


ActaiU.2i^9a 


S7. Oen. xt. 13, 11 


Acta tH. a 7. 
• ActaTii.49,80. 


61. laa. IxTi. 1, 2. • 
ea Araoaix.ll, 12. 


Acta XT. 16, 17. 


7aUa.lix7.a . 
81 OetLXTULia- 


Rom. tiL 16-17. 


Rom.lxa 


9aHoa.lL2a • 


Rom.ix.26. 


92. Iai.x22;2a • 


Rom. Ix. 27,2a 


162. 1 Kings xix. 14. 


Rom.xi.a 


«H.Iai.xxix]0 • 


Rom.xLa 


ma iai.xiT.9a - 


Rom. xiT. 11. 


»a Job T. la 


■ I Cor. Hi. la 


I3L Isi. in. 11, 12. 


■ 2Cor.TL 17. 


Ma Deoc xxtU. 27. (26. of Bof 
liahVeraioD) - 


'i Gil. iii. la 


l41.DeiitxxL2a. 


• Gil. iii. la 


159. Jer. xiii. 31—34. 


• Heb. TiiL 8-lZ 


w). ExodxxiT.a- 


• Heb.ix.20. 


ifla Hix. a 6. 

ISLNLiLa 


• Heb. xa 2a 


• EoT.li9r. 



ckiip.M<VOTM«raT. 



No. 

a Hos. xi. 1. 

4. Jer. xxxi. la -1 
la laa. liiU 4. 
22. Zech. ix. a - 
31. PraL xxiL 1. - 
9a laa. Ui. 7. 
lOa lKingaxix.ia 

iiajobT. la 

129. laa. xxr. a 
17a LeT. xL 44. - 
180. ProT.x.12. - 



Cte^aaiVMMofN.T. 
cited in Matt.U. la 
BCitt. ii. la 
Mitt. Tiii. 17. 
Mitt.xxLa 
Mitt xxTii. 46. 
Rom. X. la 
Rom. xi. 4. 
1 Cor. ill. la 
1 Cor. XT. 64. 
1 Pet i. 16. 
IPetlT.ia 



V. QiMotaiione which iiffer both from the Stptuagint andfirom 
the Hebrew^ andare probably taken from eome other TVcnu* 
iaOony or Paraphraee^ortoert ao renda^by the eaered fVriten 
themeehes. 



aMicahT.a • 
a Iaa.xL3-a • 
11. laa. ix. L a • 
14. MaL iU. 1. 
la laa. xUL 1-4. 
41. Zech. ix. 9. • 
63. Deut XTta la la 
6a Hab. I. a 
Sa Gen. XTiiL la • 
9a Hos.ii.2a • 
92. laa. X. 22, 23. • 
97. Deut XXX. 19—14. 
102 1 Khiga xix. 14. 
107. I>eatxxxU.3a 
117. laa. LdT. 4. - 
12a laa. xxTlU. 11, tt. 
140. Deut XXTII.2B. 
144. PaaL IxTiii. la 
160. Exod.xxiT.a- 



eUedin Matt.il. a 



Matt. iii. 3. Mark i. a Loke UL 4-6. 

Matt. It. 16^ ia 

Mitt.xi. la Mirk 1. 2. Lnke ij^.V 

Mitt. xii. 18-21. 

John xii. la 

Acta Ui. 22 2a 

Acta xiii!41. 

Rom. ix.a 

Rom.ix2a 

Rom. ix. 27, 28 

Rom. X. 6— a 

Rom.xL 3. 

Rom. xii. la (and aae Heb. x Sft 

ICor.ii a 

1 Cor. XiT. 21. 

Gal. iiU 10. 

Eph. It. 8. 

Heb. Ix. 20. 



% 4. COHSIDERATIONS ON TBI PROBABLE CAUSES OP THE SEEMUfa 
DISCREPANCIES IN THE QUOTATIONS PROM THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN TOB NEW, 

On a comparison of the quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, it is obvious that in the Epietles^ which 
were addressed generally to churches consisting of converted 
Hellenists (that is, Greek Jews\ or Gentiles, or of both, the 
quotations are uniformly made from the Septuagint versioni 
or with express reference to it, except where some important 
reason induced the sacred writer to deviate from it; for the 
Septaagint was the only version generally kno¥m in ,thosi 
churches, whose members were mostly strangers to the He- 
brew. There are, however, some apparrat oontradietions in 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New, the lecon* 
dUiation of which has much engaged the attention of lesmed 
men, who have a^gned various causes to account for, 01 
explain, such discrepancies. These it may be useful briefly 
to consider, before we discuss the mode in which the sacred 
writers of the New Testament apply their quotations from 
the Old Testament The causes of the differences in these 
quotations may be reduced to three, viz. 1. So{^istications 
or corruptions of the Hebrew text; — ^3. Various Readings, 
or differences in copies ;— 3. Our ignorance oi the correct 
meaning of particular texts ; — and, 4. The diffefent designs 
with which they were quoted. 

1. The instances of probable Sophistioation, or Corrup* 
TioN of the Hebrew text, are comparatively few, and are only 
six in number, as we have already seen :^ the comparison of 
manuscripts and versions alone can enable the ontio to de- 
termine tne true reading. 

3. y ABious Readings in the manuscript copies of the Greek 
Bible, used by the sacred writers of the New Testament, and 
also various rollings in different manuscripts of the New 
Testament (some of which have been specified in the notes 
in the preceding pages of this section), are another cause of 
the apparent contradictions in the c|uotations made in it from 
the Old Testamenu Professor Michaelis likewise thinks it 
possible that, in 'hose cases where the quotations are mate 
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CAU8£S OF SEEMING DISCREPANCira IN QUOTATIONS. 



fPimT 1. Cmf. Ft 



nally dlfTetent, another translation iniffht have heen added in 
the Septnaffint as a marginal note, in uie same manner as we 
find in the Hexapla of Origen, nnder the name of tf^xoc. The 
Proverbs of Solomon, he obseires, present instances where 
the same Hebrew words are twice translated ; which can be 
explained on no other supposition, than that one of them was 
ong^nally a marginal note, which has insensibly crept into 
the text Itself.! 

3. Another cause of the apparent discrepanoy occurring in 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New may arise 
horn our IGNORANCE OF PARTICULAR HsBREw TEXTS or words : 
a few such instances have already been nof|bed.* But this 
is only a temporary cause— the researches of commentators 
and critics (which the preceding tables have tended to con- 
firm) have shown that the writers of the New Testament 
express the true sense, though not the sense generally attri- 
buted to the Hebrew ; and in proportion as such researches 
are more diligently prosecuted, and our knowledg;e of the 
original languages of the Scriptures is increased, these diffi- 
culties will gradually and certainly diminish. 

4. It is further to be observed that the very same quotations 
are often eofiiradided bysome of the evangelists, and as often 
enlarged by others. This difference in quoting may be 
accounted tor by the different occasions on which they are 
introduced, and the Different Designs which they were 
intended to serve. Thus Luke, who wrote his Gospel for 
the instruction of Gentile converts, quotes (iii. 4— b.) not 
less than three verses from the prophet Isaiah ;^ while Mat- 
thew (iii. 3.) and Mark (i. 3.^ quote only the Jiret of them. 
But it was necessary to Luke^s purpose that he should pro- 
ceed so fiir, in order to assure the Gentiles, that they were 
destined to be partakers of the privileges of the Gospel, and 
to see the sahmion of God, On the other hand, Mat^ew 
(xiii. 14, 15.) and Paul (Acts xxviii. 26, 27.), when reproving 
the Jews for their incredulity, which Isaiah had long before 

Rredicted, introduced the prophecy at full length, whereas 
lark (iv. 11, 12.) and Luke (viii. 10.) only refer to it briefly. 
Mark, whose Gospel was writtpn for a mixed society of 
Jewish and Gentile converts, has many peculiarities belonging 
to him, which are not specified by the other evangelists. Of 
these peculiarities, we have an instance in his manner of 
citing the passage of Isaiah just noticed. The verse in his 
Gospel runs thus : — 

af«d« ^anm t« h/jutfnfutfnu Unto them that are •without all 
these thingt are done in parables : That teeing, they may fee 
and not perceive ; and hearing , they may hear and not tin- 
derttandf left at any time they thould be converted, and their 
tint thould be forgiven them. 

In order to 
obey his ^ 

brew or rather Syro-Chaldaic phrases than all the other evan- 
gelists toffether ; but in the verse here given, he has forsaken 
both the Hebrew and Greek of Isa. vi. 11. (in our translation 
truly rendered and I will heal them),^ and has quoted the 
Ghaldee Paraphrase, which he translated for himself, juu 
af«&y Avmc vA kuoLfrtfutfrAy and their ains should be forgiven 
them : and whicn thus probably became more intelligible to 
the Gentiles also. Now these particular variations are so 
far from being disparagements to the Gospels, that they are 
in reality the excellencies and ornaments of them. They are 
such variations only, as these different converts, of different 
conceptions, reauired to have made, for their obtainmg a true 
wid nght knowledge of the Old Testament prophecies.* A 
similar mode of citation is pursued by the illustrious apostle 
Paul, who does not mention or allege the law and the pro- 
phets in one and the same manner to Jews and Gentiles. 
Thos, to Felix the Roman governor, he says of hunself 
(Acts xxiv, 14.), Believing aUthinp which are written in the 
saw and the prophets. But to king Agrippa (xxvi. 22.), 
Smfingfumt other things than those whSh the prophets and 
Moses did say should come. And thus he distinguishes in his 
Epistles. In that to the Hebrews are many passages from 
the Old Testament, but not a single instance m which it is 
quoted as wrUten. But in his other Epistles he rarely uses 

> Marsh's lfiehMll& toL i. {». 236w 
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• g[^^en, on the Modes of aootatkm osod by the Evangelical Writers, 



er to engage the Jews the more effectually to adopt and 
I Gospel, Mark has not only inserted in it more He- 



any other form than, i? is written^ or 71l« Scr-piurt mik 
Thus he cites it to the Romans ; the chief vanations from 
which mode to that of He saith are in the three chapters, ix. 
X. xi. which principally relate to the Jews ; and even tK#>re 
he seldom fails to name the prophet vrhose Ucrds are ad 
duced. To the Galatians, and in both Epistles to the Corin. 
thians, with one or two exceptions, he urges the words of thi 
Old Testament as tvritten. To the Philip plans, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, if we mistake not, he makes no direct qao> 
tation from it. In the Epistle to ihr E phesians he refers to it 
twice, and there indeed in both places under the form of He 
saith. But he himself had spent above \ wo years in teachiof 
them with the utmost diligence and Hitention (ActsxiLif 
10.), and wrote his Epistle to them some years after; when lie 
might have full assurance that he spoke to those who kiuwtki 
law, A passage in this epistle, compared with a similar one 
in that to the Colossians, seems to prove that he made adi{. 
ference between them, and judged tne E phesians to be betifi 
versed in the sacred books. To these he proposes the prpcept 
of obedience to parents with a view to the Mosaic promise 
(Eph. vi. 1 — 3.) : Children, obey your parents in the Lord; far 
this is right. Honour tht father and mothkr ; which is 

THR FIRST COMMANDMENT WITH PROMISE. But he omitS thil 

reference to the words of the Decalogue, in giving the same 
precept to the Colossians ; with whose proficiency in the 
Scriptures he was less acquainted, as having never beeo 
among thSm. He sajs only (Col. iii. 20.), Children, o£m 
your parents in all things; for this is well pleasing unto iht 

Thus we see that Saint Paul has one mode of citbg the 
Old Testament to the Hebrews, and another to the choichcs 
of which the Gentiles were members ; that in the fonner 
case he agrees with Matthew, in the latter with Mark and 
Luke. And in this respect there is so much uniformity io 
the apostle and two evangelists, that we may jusdy con- 
elude it was not accidental, but designed by him and them, 
for the same purpose of suiting their style to the small 
measure of scriptural knowledge which they might well 
suppose many of their readers to possess. By which means 
the unlearned or newly-convertea Gentiles were instnicted, 
that what was offered to them as the word of God which cam 
in old time, was to be found in the books of Scripture; and, 
if Judaizers crept in and perplexed them with doctrines of 
an oral or traditionary law, they were furnished with this 
reply to such teachers : — " When the aposUes and evange- 
lists, who have been our more immediate guides, propose to 
us any part of the Mosaic economy, they allege only what 
is written, and what they carefully inform us to be 8o."« 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, not only on 
account of its importance in illustratin g the external fonn of 
the quotatioiis or the Old Testament by the evangelists and 
apostles, but also because it furnishes us with an additions) 
instance of those simple notes of authenticity with which 
the New Testament abounds, and which the genius of for* 
gery could never have devised. 

Upon the whole, then, as it respects the external form of 

auotations from the Old Testament, it may be observed that 
le writers of the New Testament did not make it a eimdad 
rule to cite from the Greek version, because there are many 
places in which their quotations dififer from that vemon, 
and agree with the Hebrew.^ And as their quotatioos nov 
correspond with the Hebrew, very frequently in eCTrew 
words,* and generally in the sense,^ so it is highly probable 
that they unuormly agreed at first, and that, where the He- 
brew was properly expressed in the Greek version, they used 
the words of that version. But where it materially yvMi 
from the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, they either gate 
the sense of the passatge cited in their own words, or tool s« 
much of the Septuagint as suited their purpose, introduciog 
the requisite alterations. Hence several passages are neither 
direct quotations from the Hebrew text, nor quotations froir 
the Septuagint ;'o and some, as we have already seen, agiw 
with the latter even where it varies from the former, but only 
where the deviation does not so affect the meaning of the 
passage as to interfere with the pertinency of the quotation 
for the purpose intended. *' All this accords to what ordinaiy 
writers, in similar circumstances, would have done, and, i* 

« Dr.Town8on'8Di«cour8e8ontheFourGo8De*«.(fisc 4 ■«^4. iL (^<>^^ 
VOL I. pp. 101, lOa) ^ 

1 See S 3. Vf. p. 313. tumra. 
« See f 2^ I. and 11. p. Zn.9wprm> 
• See f 3. m. IV. p. 311. tupra, 
>• Se« f a V. p. 313. tupra. 
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het, haTo been antfaorixed to do : but the sacred penmen, 
beiiiff themselTes dirinelj inspired, might take lilprties 
which we most not; because their comments were equally 
the Word of God with the texts commented on/'i 



SECTION II. 
Q9r THv nrrcRN AL form or quotations, or the mode ui 

WHICH CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT ARE APPLIETl 
IN THE HEW. 

Gmier^ obtervations on the rabbinical and other modet oj 
quotingr the Old Tettament — CUutification of the quot€> 
tiomm in the AVw Te9tament: — ^L Quotationt from the Old 
Te9iaMent in the JWw, in which the prediction* are literally 
acc9mpliihed g-^H, Quotatiom in which that it taidto hate 
ieem tione, of which the Scripture* have not tpoken in a 
literal but in a 9piritual •tfiue/— III. Qu^tationo made by 
the oacred writero in the way of illuttration ; — ^IV. QtMto- 
liome and other patoagetfrom the Old Teotament which are 
oOuded to in the J^ew. 

Is considering the passages of the Old Testament, which 
bife been intrmlucea by Uie apostles and evanj^elists into 
the writings of the New, "there is often a difficulty with 
remect to the application of such quotations ; when they are 
ap^ied to a purpose to which they seem to have no relation, 
according to their original design. This difficulty arises 
from the writers of the New Testament making quotatiouii 
from the Old with very different views ; and it can be re- 
mofed only by attending to their real view in a particular 
quotation.*^ An accurate distinction, therefore, must be 
made between such quotations as, being merely borrowed, 
are used as the words of the writer himself, and such as are 
quoted in proof of a doctrine, or the completion of a prophecy. 

Ifidiaelis' has remarked, that whenever a book is the 
sabject of oar daily reading^ it is natural that its phrases 
shoold oocor to us in wnting— eometimes with a perfect 
moUection of the places whence thev are taken, and at other 
times when the places themselves nave totally escaped our 
■emonr. Thus, the lawyer quotes the maxims of the law ; 
Che scholar, his favourite classics; and the divine, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. It is no wonder, therefore, if the same 
has hap]>ened to the ¥nriters of the New Testament; who 
being daily occupied in the study of the Old Testament, 
unavoidably adopted its modes of expression, and especially 
of the Greek Septuagint, which they have borrowed, and 
applied to their own use in various ways and for various 
purposes. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New are 
generally introduced b^ certain form'ulae, such as. Thai it 
might be ftUfiUed^^Jia it is written^-^haiah propheiied^ &c. ; 
and various rules have been framed in order to account for 
their application. It has been observed by the same great 
philologist, that the writers of the New Testament quote in 
general like the Rabbins, without mentioning the place 
whence the quotation is taken ; as they presuppose the reader 
to be so well acquainted with the Old Testament, as to be 
able to find it without particular direction. The Rabbins 
select some principal word out of each section, and apply 
that name to tne section itself, in the same manner as the Mo- 
hammedans distinguish the turaa or chapters of their Koran 
saying, in Eli, in Solomon, when the^r intend to si^ify the 
sections where those names are mentioned. For instance, 
Rashi, in his remarks on Hosea ix. 9. (79^ have deeply 
corrupted themselves, as in the days of Oibeah), says — ^** Some 
are of opinion that this is Gibeah of Benjamin in the con" 
cmbine^'''* Uiat is, is mentioned in the chapter of the concubine, 
or Judges xix. And in this manner quotations are sometimes 
made in the New Testament. Thus, in Mark xii. 26. and 
Luke zx. 37. «n nt iAvrw (m or at the bush) signifies, '* in the 
section relating to the burning bush," which, according to the 
modem division, b the thira chapter of Exodus. Again, in 
Rom. zL 3. » HAi« (in Elias) signifies, ** in the section in 
whkh the actions of Elias are recorded ;** which at present 
forms the seventeenth, dghteenth, and nineteenth cnapters 
of the first book of Kings.' 

> The Ker. T. Scott, on the anthoritj of the Septuagint, in the Christian 
Qbaerrer lor 1810, vol. iz. p. 102. 
• Introdoetkmto the New Tettament, toL L pp. 200-203. 

, vol I. pp. 913, 2M. VaTvk- 498. Upon Uie aame rule. Ml. 



ftharHi thteks the aoppoeed cootradictioii t>etweeD Mark U. 2S. and 1 Sam. 
a^ 1. SB9f be explained "in the chapter nf ^M^thar.** or, in that part of 



Another very frequent practiee of the Rabbins was, to pro- 
duce only the initial words of a quoted passage, while those 
are omitted in which the force of the argument consists, 
or the absence of which destroy the connection. Of this 
description are the quotations in Rom. vii. 7. and xiii. 9. 
(Thou shalt not covet), in which the apostle leaves us to 
supply the following words contained in Exod. xx. 17. Thou 
shah not covet thy neighbour's unfe^ &e. Similar instances are 
to be foimd in ^m. xi. 37. and Heb. ii. 13.^ 

The formula {as it is written^ thai it might be fulfilkd, it 
hath been said, &c. dec.) with which the quotations in the 
New Testamenl are generally introduced, hzje been sup- 
posed by Surenhusius^(to whose learned researches biblical 
students are most deeply indebted) to be the indications of 
the modes in which they are expressed : so that by attending 
to these formula, we may easily know why the evangelists 
allege the subsequent words in one certain manner raUier 
than m another; and why they depart more or less from the 
Hebrew text. Agreeably to this hypothesis, Surenhusius 
has, with infinite labour and industry, collected a great variety 
of rules^ out of the Talmud' and the Rabbinical writings, and 
has illustrated them with numerous extracts, in order to 
explain and justify all the quotations made nom ^e Old 
Testament in the New. But what militates against this 
hypothesis is, that we find, that Uie very same quatatums, 
expressed in the same words, and brought to prove the very 
same points, are introduced by different ionckiim in different 
gospels. A further objection to the rules adduced by Suren- 
husius is their number and their complexity, which render it 
difficult to refer all the quotations accurately to them. It is 
therefore not only more convenient, but more intiinsically 
useful, to refer the citations from the Old Testament in tfaie 
New to the four following classes, which have been adopted, 
with some alteration, firom Roeenmtiller,' afWr Gusset and 
Wolfius. According to these critics, the phrases, thai it might 

the books of Samuel in which the hlatorj of Abiathar is related This 
explanation, RosenmQller very jusUy remarks, woakl be preferable to aof 
other, if Bfark had added the expression it is written^ or the Scrh>turs 
saitk. SchoUa in N. T. torn, i p. S78. edit. 1801. See also Kofaieel ob 
Mark ii. 20. Coram. In libros N. T. Historieos, torn. U. p. 32. 
4 MichaeUs, vol i. pp. 244-216. . 

• In the preface to his "Bi^xe; timr mKKmynt : tn qno, seeondum Tetemm 
Tlieoloforum Hebreorom Formnlas allegandi et modos interpretandl, coo- 
ciUaniar loca ex Veteri in Noto Testamento allegata." 4to. Amst 1713. 
The words of Professor Surenhosios are as follow :~" £femm omni in 
loco §s V. T. in AT. aUegato rtets eomeUiando, videndum est prius^ gmA 
mUegandiformut& utantur Apottoli ; ts quA Hatim digno^cert licet^ ouare 
9equentia vsrba Aoc, et non alio modo, alUgaverintf atque od p^lerem 
Scripturam ffebratan plusve mimusve attenderint. Sic aUum eitmun 
inoottU ilia aUegomdi f m -m mla ^m^ ; aHum Tiyfm*rmt ; alhm Um 
wKnpmU TO fnim ; ukum EwKn^mtn 9 vf«t«, *c. 

• The foliowinc are the principal theses or rales Isld down br Sarenhu- 
sins, whose work, It amy be proper to remark, deserves a place in the 
library of otorj biblical student, 00 account of its learned illustradon of 
many passsf es of Scripture not immediately connected with the quotations 
from the Old Testament :— 

I. Sometimes the words are read, not according to the remilar vowel- 
points, but sgreeably to others subsdtuted for them. Instances of this sort, 
Surennusius is of opinion, are to be found in Acta ill. 32; 23. and tIL 42, Ac. 
1 Cor. XT. 64. and 2 Cor. viH. 16. 

Z Sometimea letters are changed, as In Rom. Ix. 33. 1 Cor. ix. 9, 4ec. 
Heb. TiiL 9. and X. 6. 

3. Sometimes both letters and Towel-points are changed, as In Acts xiii. 
40, 41. and 2 Cor. tUI. 16. 

4. Sometimes words are added from a parallel passsge, or are chanced 
In the quotation, which worda u>pear as ii the whole occurred in the cited 
text, as In Rom. xL 3. xv. 10. t Cor. xt. 46. 2 Cor. vt 16. ^b. v. 14. and 
Heb. xii. 12, 13. 

6. Sometimes additional words are Inserted to complete the sense, as m 
Matt. iv. 10. xxl. B. John vi 49. xii. 38. and Rom. x. 6. 

6. Sometimes several passsges are abridged together, in order to make 
the subject more clear, as hi Matt xxL 6. Luke It. 18» 19. John vUL 6, 4u. 

7. Sometimes the beginnings of verses are only added, for the sake of 
brevity, although the sacred writer refers to the whole poossgt which be 
parapnrases. Insisnces of this soit occur in Acts i, 80. Rom. xl. 27. Heb. 
til. and iv. and x. 

8. Some passsges are cited, either anegorlcally, or by way of simple 

groof, in which case the subject cannot be proved unless the passage cited 
e compared with others, and iUustrated, as tn Rom. Iz. 12; 13. x. a and 
Heb. iv. 6, «. 

9. Sometimes one and the same passsie Is cited to prove raanv things, 
and Is applied to many persons, as in Matt xiii. 14. compared with Joha 
xii. 40. Roin. Ix 33. and x. 11. compared wiUi 1 Pet U. 6. 

10. Sometimes a subject is intended to be proved bv several passages, 
though one only is admiced, the reader being left to find them out, as in 
Acts XV. 15, 16. ^ ^ 

II. The first and last clauses of a verse only are sometimes cited, the 
intermecttate clsuses befaig omitted. See ^h. v. 14. snd 1 Pet I. 24, 25. 

12. Sometimes a passage is simply adduced without any formula of quo- 
talk>n, and then another intervenes parentlietically ; which being cited, the 
sacred writer returns to the first quoted psssage, which Is lllusd;ated In a 
variety of particutors. Thus Saint Paul, in Heb. III. 7. first cites Psal. xcv. 
7. ; then he hiterposes references to Exod. xvU. 2. Num. xx. la xiv. 23. 
and Deut L 34. ; and at length, in the fifteenth verse, he returns to Psaha 
xcv. 7. ; which he explains, ss if all the bitermediately quoted passages 
vrere oontslned hi one and the same text Similar instances occur hi Heb 
iv. 16. and 1 Cor. ill. 7. Sorenhusil Bi<d^»« Katsaasx^s, pp. 1— 6G. 

« Scholia In Nov Test torn. L p. 25. 
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kefiUfUUd^ a$U%» writUn^ iic* kc maybeptopeiij apjdied in 
the New Testament,— 

I. fF%M<Ae(iyrw/»re££letfMUteraU7iiocofiM7Jiift«cf. 

IL Whm thai iidiM^ofwkkh iht Soiptttn ha$ sp^tm^not 
in a lUendy buiina spinUul $en$e. 

m. When a iking ii donej nether in a Ukralnorin a tpi* 
ritual aense aeeording iotkejiiet rtfehnd to in the 8eriptwe$f 
buiiatimilartotkaijad, 7%t pamges thus died may jMefly^ 
be termed qaotations in the way of iIiuatnitiDn. 

IV. FF&n the aaered toriiera hone made HmpU allttsions to 
paeaagte in (he Old Tatament.^ 

In the foUowinff tables, the quotations are ananged nnder 
each class, to ^iniieh tbsy appear respecUTely to bdong. 
Some of the Teferences, pmnps, may he disputable; and m 
some, it is possible ^t the author may be mistaken : but as 
tiiey are the result of a laborious and patient comparison of 
every prophecy or citation, in classifying which he could 
have but utde assistance, he trusts he may be allowed to say, 
that he has exerted the best of his judgment, and to indulge 
the hope that he has not misapplied the quotations in any 
essential point 

L Of Quotatione from the Old T^dament in the New, in which 
the things predicted are literally accomplished. 

Direct prophecies are those which relate to Christ and the 
Gospel, and to them alone, and which cannot be taken in 
any o^er sense ; and the Scripture is said to heJUyilled in the 
Uieral sense, when that event which it foreteUi ii accomplished. 
The quotatioiis from the Old Testament in the New, which 
belong to this class, are both numerous and highly important 
Such are Aose which mention the calUng of the Gentilei and 
the everlasting kingdom of Mesaah: each alio is the 110th 
PSsIm, whidi, it has been well remarked, is as plain as a pro- 
phetic description ought to be. It is applicable to Chriat alone, 
and it sets forth his exaltation, his rojral dig^iity, hia priestly 
office, the propagation of hia Qoepel, the obedience of hia auljecta ; 
the deatmction of hia enemiea, and of the Roman emperora who 
peraecuted hia church.* 

Other examplea of this description will be found in the 
fellowing quotations, the references in which sre made to the 
authorised EngUah veraion of the Bible.* 



.UILI. 



In. 



qnoCMllB 



I. i-«. 11. 
IM.1UL4. . 
In.liU.9. . 
l8a.UU.12.. 

lMLliT.13.. 

lMulv.8. - 

Jer. zxzi. 81—8*. 

HoieaLia 

RoaeatLaiL 

JoeliL98--S2. 

Amoalx. 11,12. 

llicahT.2.. 

Habak.i8. 

HatttiiLt. 

ZecEbLS. . 

ZeelLzLia 

Zeeh. ziL 10. 

ZeclLzUL7. 

BCaLIU.l. . 

Mal.iT.6^S. 



lohn2U.a6. Bookx. M. 
Acta zxri. 22» as. 
1 Pet fl. 21, 25. 

lFetll*8& 

Mark XT. 28. Lake zztt. ar. 

John vL 46. 

Aot8ziU.3«. 

Heb.vlU. 8-12.2.16,17. 

Rom. iz.26. 

Rom. tz. 26b IPeCllM. 

Acta B. 16-21. 

Aeta3nr.l6L17. 

lfatLU.6,6. JobaviLIS. 

AetazH1.4a 

Reb. sXL 26. 

Matt. zzL 4, 6. John zB. Hll 

MattJOEviLSiia 

John liz. ST. 

Matt zzvt 31. 66. MarkiliV.a 

Matt zL 10. MaricL2 Lnkeiis 
SMattzl.l3;14. zviLlO-13. IbftU 
} 11—13. Luke 116,17. 



Oen. ztt. 3. ztUL la ? ^_,^^ ,„ 
zzlLia S ^***^*'* 

Gen. zvli. 7. 19. zzU. 16, 17. 
DeuL zviil. 15. 19. • 
PaaL U. L 2. 
. PnL il. 7. . 
PnlTiii.2L. 
PaaLTiU.4-S. 
PaaL ztL 8-11. • 
PeaLzTLlO. 
PiaLzziLL 

PaaL zzU. la 

PaaL zziL 23. 

PaaL zzzl. 6i. > • 

PaaL zU. 9. . 

PaaLzhr.6,7. 

PaaLlzTiiLia - 

Paal. Ldz. 21. 

Psal. bdz. 2S. ciz. a 
PaaL zcv. 7— 11. . 
PaaLcU.2S-^. . 

PaaL cz. L- 

PaaL cz. 4. - 

PaaLczTUL82;2S.. 

PaaL czviH. 26^21. 

PaaL czzziL 11. 17. 

laa. tU. 14. . 

Iaa.ix.1,2.. 

laa. iz. 7. (with Dan. vH. 14. ST.) 

laa. zi. 10. • 

. ZZT. 8. 



laa. zzTlL 9. and Bz. 20. 21. 
laa. JuwUL 16. (wlUl loel H. 
laa. zL 8—6. 



88.) 



laa. zUi. 1- 4. 
laa. zliz. 6. 



ActaiiL26. Gia.iU.a 

Ltike I. 66. 71 71 74. 

Acta \\l 22, la. 

ActaiT.26,26. 

Acta zifl. 83. Heb. 1. 6. ▼. 6. 

Matt zzl. 16. 

Reb. jL e-a 

ActaU.26-l&8L 

Acta zlil. 3S. 

Matt zzTii. 46. Mark zr. 31. 
5 Matt zzviL 35. Mark zr. 24. Luke 
i zziU. 34. John zlz. 24. 

Heb. U. 12. 

Loke zzUI. 46. 

John ziil. 18. Aeia 1 16. 

Heb.La_9- 

Eph. b. 7, a 
Wohnziz.28,29. Matt zzTiL4aMark 
} ZT. 36. and Lake zziU. 36. 

Acta 1. 20. 

Heb. iU. 7—11. ; b. a 6-7. 

Heb. L 10-12. 
\ Matt zziL 44. Mark xU. 36. Luke zz. 
i 42. Act8lL3l,36. Heb. Lia 

Heb. ▼. 6. 
^Matt zzl. 42. Mark zH. 10, 11. Luke 
i zz. 17. Acta hr. 11. 

Matt. zzl. 9. Mark zL 9. John ziL 13. 

Luke L 09. Acta ii. 80. 

Matt L 23. 

Matt It. 16^ 16. 

Lake L SSl 8a 

RooL xf. 12. 

lCor.ZT.54. 

Rom. zi. 26, 27. 

RooL iz. 33. and 1 Pet IL a 

Matt.ULa Markta Luke BL 4-6. 

Matt zii. 17—21. 
{ActazilL47,4aandzzTL2a LukelL 



n. Cf QuoUaioni firom the Old Testament m tkcNoB^n 
which that is sa^ to iave been done^ of which the Scriptam 
have not ^9ohen in a literal but in a spiritual sense. 

There are citations out of the Old Testsment in the New b 
a mediate and typical or spiritual sense, reapeeling Chiirt ind 
hia myatical body the diorch. The Scripture ia thavforeMid to 
be fulfilled, when that is accomplished in the antitype whidi ii 
written concerning the type. Thus, in John xix. 36. mt nad, 
these things were done that the Scriptures should beJuyUled- 
*< abone of him shall not be broken." Theae words, whKh wen 
originally written of ih» paschal lamh (Exod. xil 46. Nun. ix. 
12.), are said to be fulfilled in Christ, who is the antkjpe of ikt 
Ismb. Additional examples of the ssme kind will be UmA m 
the annexed passages. 

Gen. zir. la 20. cHed and applied in 
Gen. xv. 5. 
Qtn. zri. la 



1 The fourth daas mentkmed by RoaenmDller, Guaaet, and WoUlaa, la aa 
fcBowa :— When Uiat which haa, in the Old Teatament, been mentioned aa 
formerly done, ia aecompliahed, in a larger and more eztenaiTe aenae, in 
the New Teatament But aa the citationa which appear to belm to thia 
ilam nuy be referred to the Srat awl Uihrd^ we hare aubatkuted Um preoed- 
Off In Hen of It 

a Jorthi*8RemarkaonBcclea.HiatToLLp.l21.2dedit Hie beat criti- 
cai mosbnatioa ofthepropheCieal aenae of Paalm cz. ia,_perhaBa, UiatglTen 
by Dr. Gregonr Bharpe, In hia "Second Arfument in Defence of ClfiriaU- 
tally, taken (torn the ancient Propheciea," pp. 275-811. 

.*A.V.****P'*f^*» ^^*^ •**• P«>Pbat»c wridnga hare already bean gfren 
at ftiniaiigth, they are hare deaigaedty omitted; 



Gen. ZTll. 4. 

Gen. zvifi. 10. 

Oen. zzl. 1-a 

Gen. zzl. 12 

Gen. XXV, 2a 

Rzod. zvi. 13-ia . 

Ezod. ZTiL 6. Num. zz. 11. 

Ezod. ziz. 6. 

Ezod. zziv.a 

Lerit zzii 11, 12: 

NuoL zzl. a 9. 

Deut zzl. 23. 

Deut zzzU. 21. 

2Sam.TlL14. 

PaaL H. 9. . 

PaaL Tiii. 4-6. 

Paal. viii. 6. 

Paal. ztUL 49. 

PaaL zzzT. 19. Iziz. 4. and elz. a 

Paal. zL 6-8. 

Paal. Iziz. 9. 

PaaL dT. 4. 

Iaa.zl.6.7. 

laa. UL 7. and Nahum 1. U. 

Iaa.liT. L 

Iaa.Lthr.4. 

Jonah L 17. ILLandiii.a 

Habak.iL a 

Habak. ii. 4. 



Heb. WL 1—10. 

. iv. la 
GaLlv.22. 
Rom. It. 17. 
Rons. Iz.9. 
GaLiv.2iAc 
Rom. Iz. 7. 
Rom. ix 10. 

Johnvi.81.49 ICor.z.! 
1 Cor. z. 4. 
IPet iL9. 
Heb. Iz. 2a 
2Cor. vL la 
John UL 14. 
Gal.iii. la 
RonL 2.19. 
Heb. I. a 
Rer. Ii. 2r. 
Heb. U. 6-8. 
1 Cor. ZT. 27 
Rom. XT. 9. 
John XT. 25. 
Heb.x.6— 
John U. 17. 
Heb. f . 7. 
lPetL212a 
Rom.x. 15. • 
GaL ir. 27. 
ICor.Iia 

Lakezl.3a» 



llattxlL40^41. 

Heb. x.Zir 

Rom. L 17. GaL UL 11. Heb. z& 

m. Of Quotations from the Old Testamentin theUm,^ 
which a thing is done neither in a literal nor in a sfirM 
sense, aeeording to the fact referred to in the Scriptures, Mii 
similar to that faetf^n other words, where the passaga re- 
fared to are died in the way of illastratioo. 

The attentiTO reader of the New Testament cannot ful tt 
obaerve, that many paaaages of the Old Teatament are dted ud 
adapted by the writera of' the New Testament to an occancDtt 
which happened in their time, on acooont of their coneapoiMleBn 
and aimilitode. Theae citationa are not propheciea, though thcj 
are aaid aometimes to be fiiifilled ; tor any thing may be aid to 
be ftOfiUed when it can be pertinently applied. Thiainetbodcf 
explaining ScripCnre by the way of Ulnatration will eoaMe « ^ 
solTe aome of the greatest difficulties relsting to the prophedea 

For the better underatandlng of thia important aubject, it il^akl bi 
recollected, that the wrltlnga of the Jewiah Propheta, which aboopd b ib| 
deacrlptlona, poetical lmage% and aubllme diction, were the tkmesmm^ 
later Jewa ; and, in aubaeqnent aa ea, all their wntera aflbcted a><°*|*'r 
them, borrowed their imagea and deocriptioo^ and veiy often ckedtPi" 



ideotlod worda when recording any eyent or cfrcumatance that N fg?i 



in the hiatory of the peraona whoae llTea they were reklbigj 



waa similar and parallel to one that occurred in the timea, •MJ"" 
deacribed in the books of the ancient propheta. It waa a ftmiUaridoBa 
the Jewa, « when quoting the writinga of the Old Teatament, to aiy,-«wi « 

« The Talmud and Rabbinical writera abound with i n e tan ee^ grigwy 
bera of which are quoted by Sureahaalaa. Intheworkahreaifydlt^sP 
SIS.aota& 
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ON THK INTIBNAL ItffiM OP QUOTATIONS 



mighi UfaUBMt wM a* wmb a y t iai i *y Mie* aiMf •iieA aprtp/keif Bot 
iBtciulIng to be understood that each a pardcalar wMMe m one of the 
Mcred books waa ever dealcned to be a real predietum or what thejr were 



„, but ataniOrinff only, that the worda of the Old Teatament 
night be properly adapted to ejbrese their meanki( and iUuatrate thefr 
ideas. And thua the apoetlea, who were Jewa by birth, and wrote and 
ipoke fai the Jewiab idioin, have very Areqneotty alluded to the sacred 
books, after the customary style of their nation ; inten^nf no more by 
Ihia naode of speakinff, than that the words of such an ancient writer are 
hqypOy descriptive of what waa transacted in their time, and might, with 
equal propriety, be adapted to characterize auch a particular circumstance 
as happened in their daya : that there was a contimUarity of case and 
incideBCs ; and that the ezpresaiTe style and diction of the old Inspired 
prophets were as justly applicable to the occurrencea recorded by the 
apoflUesL as tbey were anfeable to denote thoae CTents and facts In their 
times wmeh they had commemorated. 

TliQ% our Lord speaking of the Insurmountable prepossessloQS and per* 
vetseneea of the Jews to whom he preached, nju,^Seeing they see not, 
amd hearing thejf hear not^ neither ao they understand,— t\mi la, their stu- 
pidiiy is so gross, and their prejudices are ao numerous, that though they 
nre cspseiftles proper for understanding and receiving my doctrine, they 
vBl neitner trnderatand nor receive it ; so that In them is fbUUIed the pro* 
phecy of Isaiah,— his words are perfectly applicable to the preaent age, and 
desermdre ofibeir moral character and condition :— Hearing ye wiU hear, 
mndwulnotunderetandfandeeeingyeteiUeee, and BUI not perceive. For 
Hie peopl^e heart ie waxed grooe, and their eare are dull qf hearing, and 
their epee they have dosed, uet at any time they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
sksaUbeeom9ened,and /should heal them, (Isa. vL 9, la cHed inMatt. xlU. 
R ISO Tbe same passage of the eTantelical prophet is cited by 8t Paul 
(lea. zL 9lX ukI applied to the Invincible obstinacy of hia countrymen,— 
BBt,tole e t^ as thougn they bad then, and then only, received their precise 
pia hmenf , but aa beantlAilly ezpreaaive of the obduracy, determined 
r, and iznpenitence of the Jews. 

tbe prcijphet Jeremiah, describing the miseries of captivity by a 

fifore, repreaents Rachel as deploring the loss of her chudren, 

tehed in tears, piercing the air with loud lamentations, and indulging in 

'- *" "efc "'- — -•••»••-•--•• • --• 



wUtMJ, 



» nrleE. When Herod imbrued hia handa in the bk)od of the 

invents hi Bethlehem and Its vicinity, bow applicable were the prophet's 
words to sach a cruel scene, and how happily are they cited by the even- 
ceHst, to exhibit to hia reader the mourning and lamentation caused by that 
isqgiiiBarT tyrant ! They are a beautiful quotation, and not a prediction 
of what tii«n happened, and yet, upon the murder of these oabes, the 
ifcred blatirian says, according to the Jewish phraseology, when they 
cited Bct lp tmei, — Then waefu^faled that which was spoken by the prophet 
Jeremiah i J» Itamah there was a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, 
and great meaming, Rachel weeping /or her children, and would not oe 
eea^irtedheeamee they are not. (Jer. zzxi. 15. cUed In Matt il. 17, !&) 

Once more,— onr Lord having delivered several parables, the sacred his- 
tDcisB, ailer reosarldnc that Jesus Christ chose to convey his religious and 
moral instnaetion to the Jews by means of parables^ vriOi which all hia 
fMblic ifacooraefl abounded, njB,—That it might be fulfilled which was 
•Mkenbytke prophet, "/ will open mymouthin parables, I will utter 
tUrngs wVeh have been kept secret from the f oun dation of the world, 
(Pb£ UzTfi. 2L quoted ii Matt ziU. 3K)< 

k iimflar instiibce occurs in fk. Paul's second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(vi£); wliere he dtes the saying of the prophet (Isa. zUjt 8L)— / have 
heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day qf salvation I have sue- 
eoorei thee. In this passage the apostle does not mean to declare that tbe 
prophet had tbe Corinthians In view, but he cites It as a parallel case : inti- 
weimg that Che/ might collect from that saying ttiat there vraa a certain 
accepted time, m wmch God would hear them, and which, therefore, it 
coocerned them not to let pasa without carefully improving it 

llie followiag table presents a list of the passages thus 
quoted from the Old Testament by the writers of the New, 
m the way of illustration :— 

Geo. zv. 6. • cited in Rom. iv. 16. 

Gen. zv. 6. . Rom. Iv. 3. Gal. Hi. 6. and James II 23. 

Gen. zviit 10. • • . Rom. ix. 9. 

Gen. ziz. IS. 28. . . Lake zvil. 26, 29. 82. 

Gen. zzL 12. • . . Rom. iz. 7. 

Gen. zzv. 33. . . . Heb. zii. 16. 

Gen. zzvil. 98, Ac Heb. zi. 20. z«. 17. 

Bwd.iz.tC. Rom. iz. 17. 

Izod. zzzi. 6. . .1 Cor. z. 7. 

Bsod. zzziH. 19. . . . Rom. iz. 15. 

r^. zL45. . . . 1 Pet I. 16. 

Uv. zvilL & . . . Ront z. 5. OaL IH. 12. 

Dent. tL 13. • Matt Iv. 10. Luke iv. a 

Dent. vL 16. Matt iv. 7. Luke iv. iZ 

Oeat.vtfL3. . Matt hr. 4. Luke iv. 4. 

Dent. zxT. 4. ... ICor. iz. 9. ITIm. v. la 

Dent, zzvii. 2S. • - • GaL lii. 10. 

Dent, zzzii. 36. . . . Rom. zii. 19. Heb. z. 30. 

Deot. zzzU. 86. . . . Heb. z. 30. 

BisoL zzziL 43. • . Rom. zv. 10. 

iee^ L S. . Heb. ziii. 5. 

lflaiii.zzL6. . Mattxli.3,4. Mark Ii.S6,26. Luke vl. 3,4. 

t Knga ziz. 14. la Rom. zl. 3, 4. 



I mode of quoting passages by way of illustration was not confined 
to tb« inspired peiunan. Pagan writers often cite passages from their old 
poets, to describe things of which these noets never thought ; and this, Dr. 
Joatln remarks, is no writ, but rather a beauty In writing ; and a passage, 
ai^Bed JtMtly in a new sense, is ever pleaslnff to an ingenious reader, who 
*~~ 1 to see a likeness and pertinency where he ezpected none. (Rem. on 
Hist.voL L p. 120.) In iElian, Diogenes the Cynic philosopher is 
jttd to have said, that "he/uZ/utotf m himself aO the curses of tra- 
gedy i* and Olympiodoma, hi his life of Plato, has this ezpreasion, "that 
It mUght be true concerning him," and then cites the following verse from 



Tern ut mw yX.mrem /itKiTte -yKvximv pi$9 mvin. 

Words sweet aa honey from his lips distUl'd. Pora. 

Wblcli v«rse, however applicable to that great philosopher is not to be con. 
sfdered as sn oracle delivered by tbe poet, with a view to the particular use 
or aceominodatiott of it by this biograpber. (Sharpens Second Aifmneot 
kaD«fMie«of Cbristianitar, p. 319.) 



PnL V. 9. and eiL a cUmI in 

PsaLz.7. . . . . 

PsaL zlv. 1>^. and Uii. 1-a - 

PsaLziz.4. 

PsaL zziv. 1. . . . 

PsaL zzzii. 1. 2. . 

PsaL zzziv. 1»-16. 

PaatzzzvL L . * . 

PsaLzliv.22. 

PsaL 11.4. . . • . 

PsaLlzlz.9. 

PsaL bdz. 22L 98. • 

PaaLlzzvULZ . 

PsaLlzzziLa 

PaaLczita 

PsaL czvi. 10. • • - 

P8al.czvii. L 

PsaLczvilLa 

Prov.L16. I8a.ls.7,a 

Prov. ML 11, 12. . . 

Prov.IU.84. 

Prov. z. 12. 

Prov. zzv. 21. 92. . 

Prov. zzvL It. • 

Iaa.L9. • 

l8a.vL9^ia 

laa. vitL 1% 18l 
Iaa.TULlVl& • 
Isa. z. 22L 93. 
Isa.zzvifl.lt. 
Iaa.zziz.ia 

Isa. zziz. ia . . . 

Isa.zzlz.14. 

Isa. zziz. 16. and zlv. 9. • 
Isa. zhr. 23. . . . 

Isa.zllz.a 

Isa.IiLawlthEiek.zzzvl.9a - 
Isa. lii. 7. and Nahnm L 1& 
laa. UK 11, 12. . 
Isa. Ui. la . 

Isa. Ivl. 7. (and Jer. vlL 11.) 
Isa.lzi. 1.2. 
Isa.lzT. 1.2L 
Iss.lzvLi.2. 

Jer. zzzL 15. • - • 

Jer. zzzi. 3a and zzztt. Sa (wUi I 
2 Bam. vIL 14.) \ 

Rosea zi.L 

Hab.IL 4 

Joel IL 32. .... 

Bfaa.L2;a. 



919 

iMLilLlS. 

Rom.iiL14. 
Rom. iU. 10—12. 
Rom. z. la 
lCor.z.9a 
Rom.iv.7,a 

1 Pet liL 10-12. 
Rom.liLia 
Rom.TUL86. 
Rom. Ul. 4. 
Rom.zv. a 
Rom. zl. a la 
Matt ziii. 86. 
John z. 81 
90or. iz. a 
20or. iv. la 
Rom: zv. 11. 
Heb. zUL a 
Rom. iU. lfr>17. 
Heb.ztLaa 
James iv. 6. 
IPetlT.a 
Rom.zii.90. 
2Peta22L 
Rom. iz. 29. 

Wohnzil.40. Matt. ziiL M, UL I«ln 
} vllL la Rom. zl. a 

lPetilL14,ia 

Heb.iLia 

Rom. iz. 27, 2a 

Rom. z. 11. 

Rom. zL a 

Matt zv. 8^ a Markvtf.a 

ICor.Lia 

Rom. iz. 9a 91. 

Rom. zhr. n. FhiLiLia 

9Cor.vL2. 

Rom. IL 24. 

Rom. z 16. 

9 Cor. v(. 17. 

Rom.zv.21. 

Matt zzL la Mark zl. 17. Lukezlx 46. 

Luke hr. 1^ la 

Rom. z. 2a 21. 

ActavlL^iGO. 

Matt U. 17, la 

2 Cor. vi. la 

MattiLia 
Rom. 1. 17. 
Rom. z. la 
Rom.iz. la 



It cannot escape observation, that by £ur the larger portion 
of the jprecedinff passages is cited and adapted to the pur- 

Cor illastraSon by the apostle Paul. Br. John Taylor* 
some yseful remarks (of which the foUowinff are an 
abstract) on ths Tarions designs with which St. Fsul cited 
them: 

1. SometiBies his intantion goes no farther ihsn using the* 
eame strontrexprestione^ as being equally applicable to the point 
fai hand. Thus, in Rom* z. 6 — 8. he uses the woids of Moses 
(I>eut xzx. IS^'H.) not to prove any thing, nor as if bethought 
Moses spoke of the same subject ; but merdy as intimating &at 
the strong and Hvely expieaaons, used by Mosss concemtng the 
doctrine he taught, were equally applicable to the fidth of the 
GospeL 8o, in Rom. x. 18. he quotes Psal. xix. 4. though it i» 
not unlikely that those eijnesnoni were used by the ai)cieiit 
Jews in application to the Messiah, as the apostle applies them. 

3. Sometimes the design of the quotation ii only to show that 
the cases are parcUUl ; or that what happened in his times cor^ 
responded with what happened in former days. See Rom. ii. 84. 
viiL 36. iz. 97^29. zl 2—6. 8—10. and zv. 31. 

3. Sometimes the quotation is only intended to explain a 
doctrinal point. See Rom. i. 17. iv. 7, 8. 18—91. iz. 90,21. 
z. 16. and zv. 8. 

4. Sometimes the quotation is designed to prove a doctrinal 
point. See Rom. iii. 4. 19—18. iv. 8—17. v, 13—14. iz. 7. 9. 
12, 13. 16. 17. z. 6. 11. 13. zii. 20. ziv. 11. 

Lastly, when a passage of the Old Testament is quoted in the 
New, in order to prove a point of doctrine, the person or writer 
applies it, though not alv^ys in the precise words of the original, 
yet constantly according to its genume sense ss it stands there. 
Examples of auch application will be focmd in Deut viiL 3. com- 

Krcd with Matt iv. 4. ; Deut vi. 16. compared with Matt iv. 7. ; 
mt zxziii. 36. and Prov. zzv. 21, 22. compared with Rom. 
zii. 19, 20. — The ezpression in Hos. vL 6., mercy and not sacri' 
fee, is applied to difierent purposes in Matt iz. 13., but to bodi 
properly. 

In applying passages cited from the Old Testament by way 
of illustration, Turretin haa suggested the three following 
rules, which claim the attention of the biblioal student:-* 



• In hia Paraphrase and Notes on Saint Paul's EplaUa to tte 
339 4th edit ITOa 
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1. In applicatioiia of ihif kind, we moBt not neglect the lite- 
rtl sense, which is the first and only genuine sense of Scripture. 

2. Such applications ought not to be forced, or far-fetched ; 
for those whidi were made by the apostles were simple and easy 
to be apprehended. 

3. Too much stress ought not to be laid on these applications ; 
which, it should be considered, are merely illustrations adduced 
by the sacared writers Airther to explain the subjects under their 
discussion. 

duch being the nature of these iUuatrative quotations, it follows 
that no doctrinea— at least such as are necessary to salvation^ 
either can or ought to be- deduced from them.' 

tV . Of Quotations, and other Passages from the Old Testament, 
which are alluded to in the New, 
Besides the passages mentioned in the preceding dass as cita- 
lona by the writers of the New Testament in the way of illus- 
tration, there is a fourth class, nearly allied to them, and com- 
prising a few quotations, together with a larger number of other 
passages not distinctly cited fi'om the Old Testament ; but which, 
on comparing them with the New Testament, appear most evi- 
dently to have been present to the minds of the sacred writers, 
who have alluded to them without expressly quoting them. A 
careful inspection of such passages, with reference to their scope 
and context, together with an application of the rules above sug- 
gested by Turretin, will readily enable the student to judge of 
the allusions which he may meet with in the New Testament ; 
and in addition to those rules. Dr. Gerard has remarked, that when 
the inspired writers quote a passage from the Old Testament, 
merely in the way ofallunotit it is enough that the words which 
they borrow emphatically express their own meaning. It is not 
necessary that they be precisely the same with those of the pas- 
sage alluded to, nor that they be there used, either of the same 
sulject or of a similar subject^ The following table presents a 
list of the principal passages thus alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment: — 



Geo. 1. 6. 9. 

Gen. i. V. 

Gen. H. 2, Z. 
Gen. ii. 7. 
Gen. U. 21, 22. 

Gen. ii. M. 

Gen. iii. 0. 
Gen. iU. 4. 13. 
Gen. iii. 16. 
Gen. iv.4. • 

Onn. iv. 8. . 

Gen. V. 24. . 

Gen. vl. Til. 

Gen. zii. 1-4. 

Gen. Jdii. 16. 

Gen. zv. 13, 14. 

Gen. zviL 10. 

Gen. zviti. 3. six. 2. 

Gen. zviiL 10. 

Gen. zviii. 12. 

Gen. zijL 21. 

Gen. xxi. 12. 

Gen. xlvl. 27. 

Gen. zlvil. 31. 

Gen. L 24. • 

Exod. ii. 2. 11. 

Exod. iii. 6. 

Exod xii. 12. 1& 

Exod. xiv. S2. 

Exod. xix. IS. 16. 18; 19. 

Bxod. XX. l^—\B. Dent v. 



alluded to in 



16-20. 
Num. vUL 16, 17. ; 



Exod. xiii. 2. 
XTiii. 15. 17. 
Lev. xiv. 3.4.10. 
Lev. xix. 12. 
I«ev, xix. 18. . . . 

Num. xi. 4. 

Num. xiv. 23.29. 37. and xxvi. 64,66. 
Num. xxl. 4—6. 
Num. xxii. 23. 39. 
Deuu xviil. 1. . . . 



2 Pet iii. 6. 
$ Matt xix. 4. Blaric z. 6. 1 Cor xi. 7. 
i James iii. 9. 

Heb. iv. 4. 

lCk>r.zv.46. 

lCor.zi.a ITim. ii. 13. 
$ Matt. zix. & Marie x. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
} Eph. V. 31 

I Ttm. ii. 14. 

3Cor.zi.3. 

lCor.ziv.34. 

Heb. zi. 4. 
\ Matt. zziiL 36. Luke xi. 61. 1 John iii. 
) 12L Jude, verse 11. 

neb.zi.6. 
S Biatt zziv.37,3a Lulce zvii.26,27. Heb. 
i zi.7. 1 Pet iii. 19,20. 2 Pet ii. 6. iii. 6. 

Acts vii. a Heb. xl a 

Rom. iv. 13. 

Acts vii. 6, 7. 

Acta vii. a 

Heb. zifi. 2. 

Heb. zi. II. 

1 Pet iii. 6. 

2 Pet ii. 6. Jude, verse 7. 
Heb. zi. la 

Acta vii. 14. 

Heb. zL 21. 

Heb. zi. 22. 

Heb. zi. 23-27. Acta vii. 20—29. 

Mark zii. 26. Acta vii. 31, 32. 

Heb. zi. 2a 

1 Cor. X 2. Heb. zi. 29. 

Heb. zii. 18-20. 
SMatt ziz. 18, 19. Mark z. 19. Luke 
I zviii. 20. Rom. zUL 9. Jamea iL 11. 

Luke U. 23. 

Matt viii. 4. Mark i. 44. Luke v. 14. 

Matt V. 33. 

Matt V. 4a Gal. v. 14. 

1 Cor. z. 6. 

Heb. ill. 16, 17. Jude, verse 5. 

1 Cor. z. 9. 

2Petii. 15.16. Jude, 5. 11. 

1 Cor. Iz. 13. 



De 



rr. Hiiifit. Interpr^natifHif, jtp.li^ 119. see also pp. 



107—117. The subject of Scriplure ouotations, which are made by way 
r iUustrarion, is more fully discussed by Dr. Shi 

«^,_,-- .- .^ „., ^ .. ,,. lan Le< 

.1 PI 
Rumpjeus (Comment Crit. acl Libros Ndv. Teat. pp. 443. 449,_469); 



larpe (Second Arsument 
y, pp. 347—365.); Dr. Hey (Norrisian Lectures, vol. 
'^')0. 262.) ; Dr. Ilarwood (Ini reduction to the New Test. vol. i. 



from Prophecy, pp. 347—365.); Dr. Hey 



(Norrisian Lectures, vol. i. pp. 
" - • • >p. 279— 290.); 



Bishop Kidder (in his Demonstration of tlie Messias', *chap. iii. Boyle's 
I-cctures, vol. i. pp. 150—152.); Dr. Nicholls (Conference with a Theif^t, 

?ari iii. vol. "Pp. 10—13. ed. 1698.); and especially by Dr. Sykes (On the 
'ruth of the Christian Religion, chapters xiii. ztv. xt. pp. 206—296. edit. 
1725). The reader will also find some excetlent remarlcs on the different 
loodes of quotation in Dr. Cook's Inquiry into the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, pp. aBl--n3(M. 
"i Inatitutes of Biblical Crificitm, p. 422. ( 135. 



Deutzjiv. 1. . aUndodtolB 

Joah. ii. I. vL 22, 23. 

Joab. vi. 20. 

Judgea, the wbole book, general! v 

lSam.vUi.6.andz.l. - 

1 Bam. ziii. 14. zv. 23. zvi. IS; 13. 

1 Kinga zvii. L and zvltt. 42-46. 

I Chron. zziii. 13. • 

Paal. zc. 4. ... 

Prov. zzvii. 1. . . . 

laa.zU.a . 

Iaa.lzyi2l. 

Jer.vi. 16. .... 

Lam.Ui.45. 

Dan. iiL 23— 26. • 

Dan. iz. 27. zii. 11. 

Hoa. ziii. 14. • • • 

Hoa.ziv.2L 

Amoa V. 25^ 96^ 27. 



Matt. V. 31. Mark z. 4. LoktxvlS 

Heb. zi. 31. Jamea ii. 25. 

Heb. zi. 30. 

Acta ziii. 20. Heb. 1132. 

Acta ziii. 21. 

Acts ziU. 22. 

James v. 17, IB. 

Heb. V. 4. 

2PetUi.a 

Jamea iv. 13, 14. 

John vit 3Bw 

Mark iz. 44. 

Blattzi.29. 

1 Cor. Iv. 13. 

Heb. zi. 31. 

Matt zziv. 1& Mark lU. Ii 

lCor.zv.66. 

Heb. zflL 16. 

Acta vii. 42; 43. 



SECTION in. 

OF APOCRYPHAL PA88AOES« SUPPOSED TO BE QUOTED IX m 
NEW TESTAMENT.— QUOTATIONS PBOM PROFANE AUTBOBS. 

It was a practice of the ancient Hebrew divines to cite, 
not only the Scriptures, as we have seen in the preoediDg 
sections, but also to quote histories, facts, and apophth^ 
or sayings of their early sages, which they had received bj 
oral tratBtion from the time of Moses, in order to supplv 
those passages which are wanting in the Pentateuch, (n 
this method of quotation we have three supposed iDstancn 
in the New Testament. The first is 2lim. iii. 8. where 
we meet with the name of Jannes and Jambres as the two 
Egyptian magicians who opposed Moses. Schickard and 
some other learned men are of opinion that Saint Paul^beiDg 
deeply conversant in Jewish literature, derived his knowledge 
of these names from the Targum or Chaldee Paraphrase of 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on Exod. vii. 11. But as there ii 
reason to belieye that this Targum is of too late a date to 
have been consulted by the apostle, it is most probable thai 
he alluded to an ancient and generally leceived traditioo 
relative to those men. What corroborates the latter coojec- 
ture is, that their names are mentioned by some ancient pro- 
fane vnriters, as Numenius the Pythagorean,' by Artspanoi,^ 
and by Pliny.* The Jews affirm that they were princes of 
Pharaoh's magicians, and that they greatly resisted Moses. 
Origen, who flourished in the second century, informs oi, 
that there was f xtant, in his time, an apocryphal book coo- 
cerning these magicians, inscribed Jannes et Mambret lAbrr: 
The oUier two instances alluded to are the 9th verse of Hk 
Epistle of Jude, which cites the story of Michael the arch- 
angel, contending with Satan about the body of Moses, and 
the 14th verse of the same epistle, in which it has been sup- 
posed that he quoted an apocryphal prophecy of Enoch:* 
out both these instances are borrowed from traditioojl 
accounts then received by the Jews, with whom the apostle 
argues from their own authors and concessions.' If) bov- 
ever, it could be proved that the apostle had quoted a siogii 
passage from the apocryphal book of Enoch, such a ooott 
tion will no more prove nis approbation of the whole book 
than Paul's quotations from certain heathen poets prove thai 
apostle's approbation of every part of the compositions to 
which he refened. On the subject of the supposed apocrj- 
phal quotations by Jude, see further, Vol. II.'pp. 377, 378. 

On a reference to the passages of the Old Testameet, 
which are cited in the way of illustration by the evangelic 
writers,'^ it will be observed that by far the greater numte 
of such quotations has been made by Saint Paul. But tbt 
same great apostle of the Gentiles, becoming all thinjn t 
all men, and oeing deeply versed in the works of heathei 
authors, as well as in toe sacred writings, did not confiw 
himselfea%ltistve/y to the inspired books; and, accordin^i 
we have three instances in the New Testament of the li« 

■ Apud Origea. contra Celtum, pp. 198, 199. edit. Spencer, tnd to !£•• 
bias de Praep. Evanf . L 8. c '^ 
« In Eusebios. 1. 9. c 27. 

• PUny, HletNa 

• Surenhasiua. Bi/3xec XMTukkmynt, pp. 599, 660. 

^ Tract 35. in MaU. cited by Dr. Wbitby on 2 Tim. iii. a ^ ^ 

• See an account of the Apocrypbal Book of Enoch the Pwpnj, » Jf 
BiBuoGRAPHioAL Afpsmdix to the second Voiume, Paw L wuf. »► 
Sect. I. art 11. ^ .. ,.»j 

• Surenhusius (pp. 699—702.) bat given a long extract ftwn w. *2 
Rubenl, fol. 78. col. 2. which detaUs the hietory of Michael'feooJWJJ 
the devil. The same author (pp^ 709—712.) baa atoo referred to ^ 
Rabbmical writers, who take notice of Enoch's prophecy 
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eaflte and ability witfi whkh he citod and applied passages 
'ram Pagan authors when contendino^ with the Gentiles, or 
imting to Gentile converts* The fist is in Acts xyii. 38., 
where he cites part of a verse from the Fhamomena of 
Kratoa. 

T0V y^ MM ym9t w/m, 

for we hia oflb|»riiiff are. 

The pa6safl;e was originally spoken of the heathen deihr 
Jupiter, and is dexterously applied to the tme God by Paul, 
who draws a very strong ana conclusiye inference from it. 
The second instance alluded to is in 1 Cor. xr. 33. in 



which passsffe the apostle quotes a senary iambic, which is 
supposed to have been taken from Menander's kit comedy 
ofThais, 

rendered, in our translation, Evil communieaticns corrupt gooa 
manners. 

The last instance to be noticed under this head is Titus L. 
IS., where St. Paul quotes from Epimenides. a Cretan poet, 
the verse which has already been cited and illustrated ; in. 
Vol. 1. p. 81. ; to which the reader is referred. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON HARMONIES OF SCRIPTURE. 

I. OceoMen and Design cf Harmonies sfthe Scriptures, — ^11. Harmonies sftKefsur Gospels, — ^UL Observations sn theJijferens 
Sehemet of ffarmonizers, and on the Duration ofthepubUc ACnistry of Jesus Christ, 

I. Thi several books of the Holy Scriptures, having been 

wrir^en at different times and on oiflferent occasions, neces- 

sariJj treat on a great variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, 

moriU and prophetic. The sacred authors also, writing with 

different designs, have not always related the same events 

in tbe same order : some are introduced by anticipation ; and 
others acain are related first which shoula have been placed 
last neoce seeming contradictions have arisen, whicn have 
been eagerly seized oy the adversaries of Christianity, in 
rToer to perplex the minds and shake the faith of those who 
nre not able to cope with their sophistries. These contra- 
dictions, however, are not real, for they disappear as soon as 
they are brought to the test of candid examination. 

The manifest importance and advantage of comparing the 
iwcred writers with each other, and of reconciling apparent 

contndklioiis, have induced many learned men to undertake 

the compilation of works, which, being designed to show 

thp perfect agreement of all parts of the sacred writings, are 

r*offiax)Dly termed Harmonies. A multitude of works of this 

Prescription has, at different times, been issued from the press ; 
the ejceeution of which has varied according to the different 
fiesijros of their respective authors. They may, however, be 
referred to three classes ; viz. 

I. Works which have for their object the reconcilino or 
APPARBirr coirTRAOicTioNs in the sacred writings.— These, 
in fact, are a sort of commentaries; and a notice of the 
nriacipal publications of this kind will be found in the 
moesAPHiCAL Appendix to the second Volume, Part II. 
Chap. V. Sect. III. ^ 8. among the commentators and 
expositors of Holy Wnt. 

3. Harmonies op the Old Testament. — The design of 
Utese is;, to dispose the historical, poetical, and prophetical 
books in chronological order, so that they may mutually 
explain and authenticate one another. Our learned country- 
man. Dr. Lightfoot, in the year 1647, published a ** Chro- 
oicle^* or Harmony of the Old Testament; on the basis of 
which the Rev. Georee Townsend constructed " The Old 
Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological Order;** 
Sit he >*as deviated from, and improved upon, the plan of 
Ugfatfoot very materially. His work is noticed in the 
BituopRAPHiCAL Appendix to the second Volume, Part I. 
Chap. H. Sect. I. 

3. Harmonies or the New Testament are of two sorts; 
fiz. 

(1.) Harmonies of the entire New Testament, in which 
not onljT are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, but 
the Epistles are also placed in order of time, and inter- 
sj^Tsed in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Townsend*s 
''* i>ew Testament arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order** is the most complete work of this kind in the 
English language. 

(2.) Harmonies of the four Gospels, in which the narra- 
tives or memoirs of the four evangelists are digested in their 
proper chronological order. 

II. Tlie Memoirs or Narratives of the life of Jesus Christ 
having been wriuen with different designs, and for the use of 
pjir^cElar classes of Christians, the importance and advan- 
tage of collating these relations with each other, and obtaiii- 
in? the clear amount of their various narratives* at a veiy 

Vot L 2 U 



early period suggested the plan of forming the GoepeU into 
harmonies, exhibiting completely their parallelisms and 
differences, or into a connected history* termed respectively 
Monotessaron and Diaiessaron ; in which the fwr accounts 
are blended into one, containing the substance of them all. 
Works of this description are extremely nnmecons. Mr. 
Pilkington has enumerated one hundred and four, which had 
come to his knowledge in 1747 ;' and Walchius has given a 
seUci list of one hundred and thirty, which had been pub- 
lished prior to the year 1766.' The indefatigable biblio^- 
pher Fabricius, and his editor. Professor Harles, have given 
a list of those which were known to be extant, to the year 
1795, which amounts to one hundred and seventy-two, but 
it is by no means complete.' Our notice must necessarily 
be confined to a few of the principal composeis of harmo- 
nies.^ 

1. Tatian, who wrote about the middle of the second ' 
century, composed a digest of the evangelical history, which 
was called to ^i« <rwtftt^, that is, iht Gospel of the four^ or 
MftFonrro^F, Mmotessaron^ that is, one narrative composed out 
of the four, Tatian is the most ancient harmonist on record ; 
for, if Theophilus bishop of Antioch had before written on 
that subject (as JercHne insinuates), his work is long since 
lost. 

2. In the beginning of the third century, Ammonius, an 
Alexandrian, composed a harmony which was also called n 
iuL twvtmf or the Gospel of the four, of the execution of 
which Eusebius speaks with approbation. The works of 
Tatian and Anunomus have long ago perished ; but attempts 
have been made to obtrude spurious compilations upon the 
world for them in both instances. Victor, who was bishop 
of Capua, in the sixth century, gave a Latin version of a 
harmony, which was published by Michael Memler at May- 
ence, in 1524, as a translation of Amtnonius's Harmony^ in 
consequence of Victor being undetermined to which of those 
writers it was to be ascribed, though he was disposed to 
refer it to Tatian. And Ottomar Luscinius published one at 
Augsburgh in 1524, which he called that of Ammonius, 
though otiiers have ascribed it to Tatian. It is not a har- 
mony in the strict sense of the term, but a mere summary of 
the fife of Christ delivered in the author*s own words. 

3. The diligent ecclesiastical historian Eusebius, who 
wrote in the former part of the fourth century, composed a 
very celebrated harmony of the Gospels ; in which he di- 
vided the evangelical history into ten canons or tables, which 
are prefixed to many editions and versions of the New Tes- 
tament, particularly to Dr. Mill's critical edition of it. In 
the fhk canon he has arranged, according to the ancient 
chapters (which are commonly called the Ammonian Sec- 
tions, from Ammonius, who made these divisions), those 
parts of the history of Christ which are related by all four 
evangelists. In the rest he has disposed the portions of 
history related by, 



» PIIkinfton'»Ev«nfeUeal HJitory and HarmoDTjTreftce, pp. xtUI.— xx. 
» Wdcfli Wblloihec* Selecta, ToJUhr. pp. 869-MO. 

• BibUotheca Grsca, ▼oL Iv. pp. 862— €80. 

* Our notices of Hannonles are chiefly derived flpom the three works 
lutt cited, and from Mlchaelia's Introdaetioa to the New TMtsoieBti ^oi 
i«. part I. pp. 31— W. and part U. pp. 2»-«. 
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9. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
3. Matthew, Luke, and John. 



[Pittl 



4. Matthew, Mark, and John. 

5. Matthew and Luke. 

6. Matthew and Mark. 

7. Matthew and John. 

8. Luke and Mark. 

9. Luke and John. 

10. Only one of the four erangeliats. 
Thougrh these Eusebian canons are asually considered as 
harmony, yet it is evident, from a bare inspection of them, 
that they are simply Indexes to the four Gospels, and by no 
means form a harmony of the same nature as those which 
hare been written in modem times, and which are desig^ned 
to bring the several facts recorded by the evangelists into 
chronological order, and to reconcile contradictions. On 
this account Walchius does not allow them a place in his 
bibliographical catalogue of harmonies. 

4. About the year 330, Juyencus, a Spaniard, wrote the 
eyangelical history in heroic verse. His method is said to 
be confused, and his verse is not of a description to ensure 
him that immortality^ which he promised himself. His work 
has fallen into oblivion. 

5. The four books of Auoustink, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, Dt Consensu Qualuor Evan^eliorum, are too valuable 
to be omitted. They were written about the year 400, and 
are honourable to his industry and learning. Augustine 
wrote this work with the express design of vindicating the 
truth and authority of the Gospels from the cavils of ob- 
jectors. 

From the middle ages until the close of the fifteenth century 
various harmonies were compiled by Peter Comestor, Guide de 
Perpiniano, Simon de Cassia, Ludolphus the Saxon (a Ger- 
main Carthusian monk, whose work was held in such high esti- 
mation that it passed through not fewer than tbirtr editions, 
besides being translated into French and Italian), Jean Char- 
lier de Gerson, chancellor of the university of Paris, Peter 
Lombard, Thomas Aauinas, and many others, which are now 
of little value, and which have long since fallen into disuse. 
Of the various harmonies published since the Reformation, 
by foreign authors, the Latin Harmony of Chemnitz ([or 
Chemnitius) is the most esteemed ; and among our British 
divines those of Drs. Doddridge and Macknight are most 
generally read on account of their valuable expositions and 
commentaries. But, for exhibiting the parallel passages of 
each evangelist, perhaps the columnar form of Archbishop 
Newcome, or of the Kev. Edward Greswell, is preferable: 
while he, who is desirous of perusing one connected and 
continuous narrative, in which all the shades of circum- 
stances are judiciously interwoven, will find Mr. Townsend's 
" New Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order,*' &o. the most useful.^ 

III. In the construction of an Evangelical Harmony, two 
questions have presented themselves to the consideration of 
narmonizers; viz. first, what evangelist has preserved the 
true order of circumstances, to which all the others are to be 
reduced 1 And, secondly, what was the duration of the public 
ministry of Jesus Christ? 

1. On the first of these topics, we may remark that all the 
modem harmonies of the Gospels may be divided into two 
classes; viz. 1. Harmonies, or which the authors have taken 
for granted, that all the facts recorded in all the four Gospels 
are^ arranged in chronological order ; and, 2. Harmonies, of 
which the authors have admitted, that in one or more of the 
four Gospels the chronological order has been more or less 
neglected. At the head of £e first class is Andrew Osiander, 
one of Luther's fellow-labourers, inpromoting the reformation 
in Germany : his method is followed by Calovius, Sandhagen, 
and others, on the Continent, and m this country by Dr« 
Macknight. Chemnitz stands at the head of the other class, 
and also has many followers of his method of arrangement. 
''*' The harmonies of the former kind are very similar to each 
other, because, though the anthers of them had to interweave 
the ftcts recorded in one Gospel with the facts recorded in 
another, jret, as they invariably retain^ the order which was 
observed in each Gospel, and consequently repeated whatever 
facts occurred in different places in different Gospels, as often 
as those facts presented themselves to the harmonists in their 
progress tfaroogh the Gospels, there was less room for material 

» 8oe the Bpt ma A w noAL AmiDiz to the teeond Volaine, Past I 
^^u». IL Sbot. IL—IV. for an account of theie and of the Hannoiiiea of 
the CkMfe^ or of partknlar booka of the New TeatamenL 



deviations in their plan and method. B it in the hannonia 
of the latter kind we meet with considerable nrntiooi. 
because, though the authors of them are untnimons in thi^ 
principle, they are at variance in the application of it; and, 
though they agree in making transpositions, by which ^ 
d'istingaish themselves from the harmonists of the first clasL 
yet they do not always make the same transpositions. Some, 
for instance, have supposed, as Chemnitz, Archbishop New- 
come, and other harmonists of this class ha?e done, that Sl 
Matthew has mostly neglected chronulogical oider, while 
others, as Bengel and Bertling, have supposed, that he hii 
in general retained it. Hence, though they have all the sane 
object in view, namely, to make a chronological hannooj.or 
to arrange the events, which are recorded in the Gospels, » 
nearly as possible according to the order of the time in winch 
the events happened, they have adopted different oodtiof 
producing this effect. For in some harmonies the order of 
St Matthew is inverted, and made subserrient to that of St 
Mark, while in other harmonies St. Mark's order is ioTened. 
and' made subservient to ^at of 9t. Matthew. Some bar* 
monists again suppose, that all the evangelists hate ne|^ 
chronological order, while others make an exception infiiToni 
of one or more of them, though the question, whidi of the 
evangelists should be except^, likewise affords matter of 
debate. And even those harmonists, who agree as to the 
Gospel or Gospels, in which transpositions should he made, 
differ in respect to the particular parts where these trans- 
positions ought to take place.''* 

A late excellent writer on the evidences and criticism of 
the New Testament,* however, is of opinion that the enn- 
gelists did not design to adhere to the order of time in writing 
Uieir respective memoirs of the life of Jesus Christ llie 
purpose with which the four Gospels were written, he r^ 
marks, appears to have been, not a regular chronologically 
disposed histoiy of the life, ministry, and sufferings mlma 
Christ, but the collection of such a body of well-authenticated 
facts, as might disclose the nature, and form sofficient proof 
of the truth of Christianity. This, he thinks, is obvious fron 
the manner in which the evangelists generally place togethn 
the facts narrated. " That manner is such as completely to 
effect the latter, but not the former, purpose. There are do 
marks of an intention, on the part of^any of the evangelists, 
to give to their narratives a regular chronological order. 
While, in general, Uiere are no indications of the successioa 
and proximity of the events narrated, but from their being 
prior, or posterior, and contiguous in the narrative, or fron 
such indefinite expressions as tct^ waiAiF, m r«ss ifjta^MM,* 
mum Tw tuufm^ » tm jcdtfiff»c, /uflrst rutnat ; on the other band* it 
sometimes occurs, that the events which one evanJJelistr^ 
lates as in immediate succession, are noticed by himself to 
be not contiguous in time, and are put down by another, 
with some of the intervening transactions interposed. Thau 
evidence of this kind, as to the purpose of a history, no 
declaration by the writer can be more satisfactory. Swh 
declaration, unless perfectly explicit, may require to be 
modified by what his work bears within itself of its purpose. 
But there can be no ambigui^ in the evidence, dedticed Iroro 
such facts as we have noticed, in the (Jospel narratives. 

" Against this evidence, too, there is no contrary declaratiofl 
to be weighed. The evangelist, John (xx. 30, 31.)t expressly 
asserts that the purpose of his writing was to make such i 
selection of facts as might be gpod ground of faith in the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ; but he nowhere affirms the 
chronological order of the selection. Luke, also, thus declare 
the purpose of his writing to Theophilus : — 'h* m^m j?^ 
««7»>*fi»f \aym mt a^aijua (Luke i. 4.), and the expressi a 
in the preceding verse, E/c|i »}p#, mtftau^oAmvrt *i^ "" 
ioififm, »!*&ijjf CM ^f«4<tt, is to be interpreted according to m 
purpose. For this purpose, thus distinctly expressed by two 
of the evangelists, ana evident lirom the manner of wnUB^ 
common to them all, it was assuredly necessary that, tm 
directly or indirectly, they should furnish us with puchij 
formation, as might enable us to refer the facts in the Go^ 
history to a certain country, and a certain period in tbehi^ 
of the worid. Without this, the Gospels would not »« 
afforded the proper means for distinguishing ^^™Jt 
fictitious hirrtories; and hence, could not have answered thf 
purpose of furnishing evidence to the truth of ChiiftitJJ^- 
This it was possible to do, either formally by dates, tna « 

« Mlchaelif*t IntroducUon, toI. Hi. pttrt li. p. 46. . 

• The R«T. Dr. Cook, in tiit tnqiilrr Into Uie Booln of (bt NewTti 
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are found in the beginning of the second and third chapters 
of Lakers Goepel ; or by Slasions to known places, persons, 
and circumstances, to be learnt from other histories. Of these 
two modes, the evangelists, with a few exceptions, follow 
tiie latter ; natural to men writincr inunediatelv for contem- 
poraries, upon or near the scene of the events ; ana conformable 
to the usual simplicit]^ by which their whole style is pervaded. 
But for this puipose, it was not in the least necessary to frame 
regnlar chronological narratives ; and accordingly what was 
not necessary, has not been effected ; the connections carrying 
forward the arranjgement of events in the Gospels, being not 
merely those of time, but of the various associations, such as 
sinu^anty in the (acts th'temselves, vicinity of place, &c. by 
which it is possible that the human mind may do guided, in 
recollecting and classifying things that are past. And such, 
perhaps, upon the whole, is the impression made on most 
readers by the narratives of the evangelists. As we read 
them, we have a general feeling that they are carrying us 
oMmately forward, from preceding to subsequent events, 3[et, 
occasionally, over intervals of time concerning which nothing 
hss been recorded, or with deviatioi\s from the chronologioO 
oid^; thus rendering it difficult, or impossible, to make one 
banDonioos arrangement of the whole Gospel history, in 
wldcheach event shall obtain, in perfect consistency with the 
%eoont of each evangelist, its proper, chronological place."* 

Afflid this divers!^ of opinions, supported as each it by 
the most ingenious arguments which its author could pro- 
dsee, it is extremely dQScult to decide. By the adoption of 
the very probable hypothesis last stated, concerning the pur^ 
pose for which the evangelists wrote, we certainly ^t rid, 
aod in the fairest way, of all the difficulties with which the 
two classes of authors of Harmonies of the Gospels above 
noticed have to combat As the evidence laid before the 
reader wiU enable him to determine for himself which of 
these hypo&eses to adopt, we shall only remark, that Bishop 
Marsh recommends Griesbach's Synopsis of the first three 
Gospels as preferable ta every other harmony extant.^ 

2. Very different opinions have been entertained by the com- 
pilers of lormonies, with regard to the duration of Christ's 
public miflistiy ; whence a corresponding diversity has neces- 
sarily arisen io the disposition of their respective harmonies. 
Doni^ the fin^t three centuries, the common opinion was, 
thit CuistV ministry lasted only one year, or at furthest 
one year and four months. Earl^r in the fourth century, 
Eosohios, the ecclesiastical historian, maintained that it 
crnioned between three and four years : this opinion was 
generally received, though the ancient opinion was retained 
By Augustine. Durmg the middle ages, no further inquiries 
appear to have been made on this subject; and, after the Re- 
fi>matioD, all the harmonisers of the sixteentli and seventeenth 
centuries assumed it for certain that Christ's ministry lasted 
between three and four years. Bengel, however, in his Ger- 
man Harmony of the Gospels, published at Tubingen in 1736, 
reduced it to two years ; and, three years before, Mr. Mann, 
in his essay ^Of the true Years of^the Birth and Death of 
Christ" (London, 1733, 8vo.), revived the ancient opinion 
that it lasted only one year. This was also followed by Dr. 
Pri^tley in his Ureek and English Harmonies. The hypo- 
thesis of Ensebius was adopted by Archbishop Newcome, 
wiio maintained that one year was by far too short a period 
br the several progresses of Jesus Christ in Galilee, and the 
trai»actioiis connected with them ; and Bishop Marsh ob- 
serres, that the Gospel of John presents almost insuperable 
obstacles to the opinion of those who confine Christ^s mi- 



• Dr. C6ok't Inqninr, pp 211—214. 

• MicbaeUa'a Imroducdoo, rol. Ui. part ii. 
(anDonized Uble of the four Govpels (lotrod. vol. iii. part i. pp. 37—^ ) ; 



. p. 47. Michaelis has givpn a 



wbkh Sahop Mar^ (part ii. p. 67.) pronounces to be a Tery useful one^ 
eouidered as a caoeral index to ihe four Gospel j. Dr.'Al Clarke has 
rqnrwted Mic.haeWa harmoDiEed table at the end of hirCoiainenuuy oil 
the GompeH ; obaerriuf tUkt it is useful to the reader of them, in pointing 
out mkerg tbe same transaction is mentioned by the evanselists, what they 
bxrc im cewimon, and what is peculiar to each. MichaHis has f eneraily 
b&mnd Matthew's account, with which tbe narratives of the other evan- 
f^aCs are collated. In 1821, an Enclish Harmony was compiled by, and 
prioled at the ejcpenae o(, TtK>mas Bowlbs, Em. (for private distribution 
oaSjr), entitled "PiwtesTon, or Ihe History or our ix>rd Jesus Christ, 
coM pfl ed from the fbor Gospels, according to the Translation of Dr. Camp- 
be^ and in tbe Order adopted by John David Michaelis, London," 8vo. 
In Oris beaotifltDy exeentea Tolome the compiler baa made some slight 
▼uiationi from the order of time foDow ed by MlcbaeUs in tbe harmonized 
table .^mC mentioned. 



nistry to one year. For, In order to effect this purpose, it is 
necessary to make omissions and transpositions in St. John's 
Gospel) which are not warranted by the laws of criticism 
but arc attempted merely to support a preyiously assumed 
hypothesis. On the other hand, he thinks that the opinion, 
which makes Christ's ministry to have continued three years 
fand which receives no support whatever from the first three 
Gospels), cannot be satisfactorily proved even ^m the Gos- 
pel of Saint John, who at the utmost has noticed, or at least 
named, only three distinct passovers.' 

Another opinion was announced, with equal modesty and 
leamingr, in a dissertation on "The Chronology of our 
Saviours Life," by the Rev. C^enson, M. A. (Cambridgre, 
1819, 8vo.) The results of his investigation (which depends 
on minute chronological and critical discussions that do not 
admit of abridgment) are, that Herod died in the year of the 
Julian period 4711; and, consequently, ttiat ihe birth of 
Christ took place a. j. p. 4709, in the spring (probably in the 
month of April or May) : that his baptism was performed in 
or about the month of November, a. j. p. 4739, during the 
procuratorship of Pontius Pilate ; that, agreeably to the indi- 
cations of time contained in Saint John's Gospel, the ministry 
of Jesus Christ lasted through three passovers, or two yean 
and a half; and that he was crucified on the fifteenth day of 
the month Nisan (April 15th\ a. j. p. 4742. 

From llie difficulty of producing a harmony, complete in 
all its parts, some eminent critics (and among them the 
elegant and accomplished expositor Gilpin) have maintained 
that we ought to peruse the four several memoirs of Jesus 
Christ, written bv the evangelists, separately and distinctly; 
and that, by explaininff them separately, the whole becomes 
more uniform. Archbishop Newcome, however, has ably 
vindicated, and proved, the utility and advantage of har- 
monies ; find with his observations the present chapter shall 
conclude. A harmony, he remarks, has ine following uses : — 

By the juxta-position of parallel passages, it is often the 
best comment ; and it cannot but greatly alleviate the 
reader's trouble, in his*attempts to illustrate the phraseology 
and manner of the evangelists. It ^so shows that Mark, 
who inserts much new matter, did not epitomize the Gospel 
of Matthew ; and it affords plain indications, from the addi- 
tions and omissions in John's Gospel, that his was designed 
to be a supplemental history. Further, a harmony in many 
instances illustrates the propriety of our Lord's conduct and 
works. Thus, previously to the call of the four apoeUes 
(Mark i. IC — ^20.^ Andrew had been the Baptist's disciple, 
and had received his testimony to Jesus (John i. 35. 40.)-* 
Peter had been brought to Jesus by Andrew his brother 
(John i. 42.) ; and Jesus had shown more than human 
knowledtro and more than human power (John i. 48. ii. 11. 
23. iii. 2. iv. 29. 49, 50.) than what had probably fallen 
within the experience of these disciples, or at least must 
have gained their belief on the firmest grounds. So, the 
words of Christ (John v. 21. 25.) are prophetically spoken 
before he had raised any from the dead : and his reprooft 
(Matt. xii. 34. Mark vii. 6.) are uttered after he had wrougjht 
miracles, durinff two feasts at Jerusalem. Nor was tne 
jealousy of the Jewish rulers early awakened by the call of 
the twelve apostles to a stated attendance. This event took 

5 lace after our Lord had celebrated his second passover at 
erusalem, and when he was about to absent himself from 
that city for so long a period as eighteen months. In like 
manner, tlie seventy were not sent forth to show, throughout 
a wide tract of country, with what wisdsm and power their 
Master endued thi-m, till within about six months of our 
Lord's crucifixion ; and the scene of raising the dead, a kind 
of miracle which would have exasperated his enemies in 
proportion as it tended to exalt his prophetic character, was 
remote frtfm Jerusalem, till the last passover approached. 
Lastly, string presumptions of the inspiration of tne evange- 
lists arise from an accurate comparison of the Gospels, from 
their bcin;T so wonderfully supplemental to each other, in 
passages reconcilable only by tne suggestion of a seemlndy 
indifferent circumstance, and from their real agreemenl in uie 
midst of a acemmg disagreement, " Truth, like honesty, often 
neglects appearances : hypocrisy and imposture are always 
guarded."^ 

• Michaelia's Introduction, toL ULpart it. p. 66. 

* West on Uie ReaorrectioB, p. 276. (London odtt. 1807. 8to.) 
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I. S'ature of Wordt, — ^11. The Sente of Scripture defined: 1. The Utertd Setue ; — 2. The allegoricaU typicaly and par^ 
b^Ucal Sente; — S The moral SeuMe of Profeewr Kara ehovm to be dcMtUute of Foundation i"^* The Dedaratimu •{ 
Jetut Chriat and h$a Apoetlet are not an Accommodation to popular Opinion and Prejudice, 



Man, beinpr formed for society, has received from his 
Creator the faculty '>f communicating to his fellow-men, by 
means of certain signs, the ideas conceived in his mind. 
Hence, his organs of speech are so constructed, that he is 
capable of forming certain articulate sounds, expressive of 
his conceptions; and these, being fitly disposed together, 
constitute discourse: which, whether it be pronounced or 
written, must necessarily possess the power of declaring to 
odiers what he wishes they should understand. 

I. The vehicles, or signs, by which men communicate 
Aeir thoughts to each other, are termed words; whether 
these are orally uttered, or described by written characters, 
tiie idea, or notion, attached to any word, is its significa- 
tion ; and the ideas which are expressed by several words 
connected together, — that is, in entire sentences and proposi- 
tions, and which ideas are produced in the minds of others,— 
are called the sense or proper meaning of words. Thus, if 
a person utter certain words, to which another individual 
attaches the same idea as the speaker, he is said to under' 
stand the latter, or to comprehena the sense of his words. If 
we transfer this to sacred subjects, we may define the sense 
of Scripture to be that conception of its meaning, which the 
Holy Spirit presents to the understanding of man, by means 
of the words of Scripture, and by means of the ideas com- 
prised in those words.' 

Evert >A^ord must have some meaning. 

Although in every language there are very many words 
which admit of several meanmgs, yet in common parlance 
there is only one /rue «en«£ attached to any word ; which sense 
is indicated by the connection and series of the discourse, by 
its subject-matter, by the design of the speaker or writer, or 
by some other adjuncts, unless any ambiguity be purposely 
intended. That the same usage obtains in the Sacred Writ- 
ings there is no doubt whatever. In fact, the perspicuity of the 
Scriptures reauires this unity and simplicity of sense m order 
to render intelligible to roan the desifl[n of their Great Author, 
which could never be comprehended if a multiplicity of senses 
were admitted. In all other writings, indeed, besides the 
Scriptures, before we sit down to study them, we expect 
10 find one single determinate sense and meaning attach^ to 
the words ; from which we may be satisfied that we have 
attained their true meaning, and umiierstand what the authors 
intended to say. Further, in common life, no prudent and 
anucieniious person, who either commits his sentiments to 
writing or utters any thing, intends that a diversity of mean- 
ings should be attached to what he writes or says ; and, con- 
sequently, neither his readers, nor those who hear him, affix 
to It any other than the true and obvious sense. Now, if 
such be the practice in all fair and upright intercourse be- 
tween man and man, is it for a moment to be supposed that 
Qod, who has graciously vouchsafed to employ the ministrj 
«f men in order to make known his will to mankind, should 
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have departed from this way of simplicity and troth ? Few 
persons, we apprehend, will be found, in this eniigfateopd 
age, sufficiently nardy to maintain the affirmative.' 

II. The Sense or Scripture defined. 

1. The Literal Sense of any place of Scripture is that 
which the words signify, or require, in their natural and pro- 
per acceptation, without any trope, metaphor, or figure, and 
abstracted from any mystic meaning : thus, in 

Gen. i. 1. We read that God created the heaven and the 
earth. These words mean what thoy literally import, and in 
to be interpreted according to the leti«r. So, in John x. 30. ire 
read, / and the Father are one ; in \vhich penage the deitj of 
Christ, and his equality with God tike Father, are so distiDdi^ 
and unequivocally asserted, that it is difficult to conctiTe bov 
any other than its i»oper and literal noeaning could ever be girco 
to it. 

The literal sense has also been termed the gramtnaiim 
sense ; the term grammatical having the same reference to the 
Greek language as the term literal to the Latin, both referring 
to the elements of a word. Words may also be taken m- 
perly and physically, as in John i. 6. Inere was a man vmt 
name was John : this is called the proper 1 iteral sense. VfhtD^ 
however, words are taken metaphorically and fignntiTflr, 
that is, are diverted to a meaning which ihey do not naturcL^ 
denote, but which they nevertheless intend under some fifu^ 
or form of speech, — as when the properties of one person « 
thing are attributed to another, — this is termed the miptWor 
figurative sense.' , 

<< Thus, when hardness is applied to stone, the exprewoo ^ 
used literally, in its proper and natural signification:— when it » 
applied to the heart, it is used figuratively/, or in an impropd 
acceptation. Yet, the sense, allowing for the change of cobjed, 
b virtually the same, its application being only transfeired 6tis 
a physical to a moral quality."^ An example of this kind ocow 
in Ezek. xzxvi. 26. and xi. 19., where the heart of ttm ^ 
notes a hard obdurate heart, regardless of divine aamoDiti0tf> 
and the heart offiesh signifies a tender heart, susceptible of the 
best and holiest impressions. In like manner, in Zech. ra. H^ 
the obdurate Jews are said to have made their hearts as as «^ 
mant stone. Numerous similar expressions occur in the ^(* 
as well as ui the Old Testament, as in Luke xuL 32. l^^ 

• KeilKi Elementa Hermeneut. Not. Test. p. 12. On thi« "We^S* 
reader may consult M. Wlnterberg't " Prolusio de InlerpreUlioiw o«J 
unicft, ct certa perauasionis d6 doctrc relifionis Tsritale et •ni'JJj^ 
tenaionis caasa," In Velthusen'a and Koinoers Coouneotatiooet TW^ 
gic», vol. Iv. pp. 420-438. ^ 

• " The tropical sense ia no other than the Jigurotits aewe- ** 
say, In lantuage derived from the Greek, that a trope la used *5*1*JJJJ 
is turned from its literal or grammaUcal sense ; so we mTi "> ''f^ 
derived from the Ladn, that % figure la then naed, because to weJiS ■ 
the meaning of the word assumes a new form. The no^e oPV^"^ ; 
therefore, which is expressed by the terms fiierol sense •»* WJ2* 
sense, Is expressed also by the terms grammatical sense vA i"r- 
- ~ M.'* Bisnop Marsh's Lect part ill. p. 67. 

Bishop ysnmildert's Bsmp. Lect. p. 228 
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29. and xt. 5. ; where Herod, for hii craftinew and cruelty is 
termed a fox ; the Saviour of the world is called the Lamb •/ 
Gody because to his great atoning sacrifice for the .ains of the 
whole world, the Iamb, which was ofiered every morning and 
evening, had a typical reference ; he is also called a vine, as all 
troe Christians are designated the branchet, to intimate Chat 
Christ is the support of the whole church, and of every particular 
betierer, — that, in the language of the New Testament, they 
iTe>all implanted and grafted into him, that is, united to him 1^ 
true Ikith and sincere love, and that they all derive spiritual 
fife and vigour from him. It were unnecessary to multiply exam- 
ples of this kind, as every diligent reader of the Word of God 
win doubtless be able to recollect them. 

Further, the literal sense has been called the Historical 
Sc!fSK, as eonTe3ring the meaning of the words and phrases 
need by a writer at a certain time. 

lliiu, in the more ancient books of the Old Testament, the 
word Ulet or Ulandt signifies every inhabited region, particu- 
Ivly all the western coasts of the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Kits of Jsphet's posterity, viz. the northern part of Asia, Asia 
IGnbr, and Europe, together with some other regions. Of this 
•cow of the word we have examples in Gen. x. 5. Isa. xi. 11. 
XX. e. xxiii. 6. xxiv. 15. xlii. 15. Ixvi. 19. Ezek. xxvi. 15. 18. 
xxviL3 — 7. 15. 35. But, in a later age, it denotes islands pro- 
psrif so called, as in Esther x. 1., and, perhaps, Jer. xlvii. 4. 
(iiiii]ginal rendering.)' Again, the phrase, to p09te»t or inherit 
tkt land, which is of very frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 
nieiit, if we connder it hiitoricaUj/j that is, with reference to the 
hklory of the Jewish nation, means simply, to hold the secure 
and undisturbed possession of the promised land ; and in the 
New Testament, the phrase to **foilov Chritt'* must in like 
manner be understood hiitorically in some passages of the Gos- 
pds; implying no more than that the persons there mentioned 
followed the Lord Jesus Christ in his progresses, and were auii- 
tonofhis public instructions, precisely as the apostles followed 
btm from place to place, and heard his doctrine.^ 

Interpreters now speak of the true sense of a passage, by 
calling It the Grammatico-Historical Sense; and exegesis, 
foosded on the nature of language, is called grammatico-his- 
torical. The object in using this compound name is, to show 
Chat both grammatical and hisiorical considerations are em- 
pkred in making out the sense of a word or passage. 

3. Where, besides the direct or immediate signincation of 
a passage, whether literally or figuratively expressed, there 
is attached to it a more remote or recondite meaning, this is 
termed the Msdiate, Spiritual, or Mystical Scnsk ;* and 
this aeose is founded, not on a transfer of words from one 
signification to another, but on the entire application of the 
matter itself to a different subject. 

Thus, what is said literally in Exod. xxx. 10. and Levit xvi. 
concerning the high-priest's entrance into the most holy place on 
the day of expiation, with the blood of the victim, we are taught 
by 8c. Paal to understand tpiritually of the entrance of Jesus 
Christ into the presence of God with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 
7— 20.) 

The spiritual sense of Scripture has frequently been divided 
into alltgorical, typical', and parabolical. The reason of this 
mode of classifications, as well as of some other minor dis- 
itnctions, does not suflSciently appear, i^nce, howe^r, it has 
obtaiiied a place in almost every treatise on the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, it may not be irrelevant to define and illus- 
trate these senses by a few examples. 

(1.) The Allbooucal Sense is^when the Holy Scriptures, 
bendes the literal sense, signify any thing belonging to faith 
or tpirilual doctrine, 

Stidi is the sense which is required rightly to understand (Sal. 
IT. 14. k Tif* 9m9 mjojiy.fwfjiva^ vhich tfdngt are alUgorically 

* lafao, EncblrMioallemieiirutk'eOeneralis, p-dl., who cites Bfichaelit's 
SfricDegiain Geogrmphiae Hebreae ExlereMwrt i. pp. 131—]^, and also bii 
floBDleinentatii ad Lexira Ilebraiea, pp. w, 69. 

• Many additional Instances might be offered, if the limits of this woric 
wsold permit The reader, who is desirous of fully investintinf the 
Vatmrie senm of Scripture, will derive much solid benefit from Dr. Storr's 
Disqoislttoa de Sensn Historico, in vol. i. (pp. 1—^) of his "Opuscula 
Acaoenoica ad Interprctationem Libnorum Sacrorum pertinentia," 8yo. 
TnUnreD, 1796. 

s " DIcKar mysdcus," says a learned and sensible writer of the Romish 
ciiMiin'jn, " a «•»», elaudo; quia licet non semper fidei mysteria compre- 
hendtat, msgfs tsmen occultus, et dansos est Quam literalis, qui per verba 
rite imteUeeta .ftcUiiis Innotescit*' Adami Viser, HermeneutJca Sacra 
Novl TesTamenfi, pars U. pp. 61, 58. See also Isbn's Enchiridion Herme- 
■ eot kis QeoersHsi pp. 4l, 42. ; and Bishop YaniaUdert's Bampton Lee- 
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tpoken^ or -which thing* are thut allegorized by me i that is, 
under the veil of the literal sense they farther contain a spiritual 
or mystical sense. 

(3.) The Typical Sense is, when, under external objects 
or prophetic visions, secret things, whether present or future, 
are represented ; especially when certain transactions, record- 
ed in the Old Testament, presignify or adumbrate those related 
in the New Testament. 

Thus, in PsaL xcv. 1 1., the words " they thould not enter into 
my rett^ literally understood, signify the entrance of the Israelites 
into the promised land ; but, spiritually and typically, the entering 
into the rest and enjoyment of heaven, throu^ the merits and 
mediation of Christ, as is largely shown in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, chapters iii. and iv. 

3.^ The Parabolical Sense is, when, besides the plait 
I oDvious meaninflr of the thing related, an occult or spi- 
ritual sense is intended. As this chiefly occurs in passages 
of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some writers been 
termed the moral or tropoiogi<^ sense. 

Of this description is the parable of the talents: the design of 
which is to show that the duties which men are called to perform 
are suited to their situations and the talents which they severally 
receive ; that whatever a good man possesses he has received from 
God, as well as the ability to improve that good ; and that the 
grace and temporal mercies of God are suited to the power 
which a man has of improving them. Thus, also, the injunction 
in Deut xxv. 4., relative to muzzling the ox while treading out 
the com, is explained by Saint Paul vnth reference to the right 
of maintenance of ministers of the Gospel. ( 1 Cor. ix. 9 — 11.) 

It were easy to multiply examples of each of the different 
senses here menti6ned ; out as they have all one common 
foundation, and as we shall have occasion to adduce others 
in the course of the following pages, when stating the rules 
for interpreting the sense of Scripture after it has been ascer- 
tained, the instances above quoted may suffice to illustrate the 
distinctions subsisting between them.* 

3. The Moral Sense or interpretation, advocated by the 
late Professor Kant of Berlin (whose philosophical system 
has obtained many followers on the Continent), consists in 
setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical inter- 
pretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those passages 
of Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical interpretation, 
contain nothing coincident with the moral dictates of un- 
assisted reason. According to this hypothesis, nothing more 
is necessary, than that it be possible to attach a moral meaning 
to the passage ; — it is of little moment how forced or unnatursU 
it may be. Against this mode of interpretation (which is 
here noticed in order to put the student on his guard) thi 
following weighty objections have been urged :— 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture does not deserve 
the name of an interpretation ; for this moral interpreter does 
not inquire, what the Scriptures actually do teacn by theii 
own declarations, but what they ought to teach, agreeably to 
his opinions. 

(2.) The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as th€ 
basis of this mode of interpretation ; viz. that the grammatical 
sense of a passage of Scnpture cannot be admitt^, or at 1^1 
is of no use in ethics, whenever it contains a sentiment whtcli 
reason alone could not discover and substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is altogether nnnecesi 
sary ; for the Bible is abundantly si^Rcient for our instructioo 
in religion and morality, if its precepts are construed ai 
applying directly or by consequence to the moral necessities 
of every man. And although there are passages of difficult 
explanation in the Bible, as might naturally be expected from 
the antiquity and peculiar languages of the Scriptures, yet in 
most instances these passages do not relate to doctrines ; and 
when they do, the doctrines in question are generally taught 
in other and plainer passages. 

(4.) As, on this plan, the mere possibility of attaching a 

« Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 13—44. VIser, Hemieneutica Sacra, ficw. 
Test, pars li. pp. 1—150. J. E. Pfeiff.T, InsiUuUonea llennenentie«9acrfl^ 

Ep. 125-132. Aug. Pfeiflpr, Herm. Sacr. cap. iil. (Op. tom. It. pp. 633-639.) 
mesti Institutio InterpreUs NoviTeat. pp. It— 30. (4th edit) Mori Acroases 
Academicsc Buper Hermeneulica Nov. Test. torn. I. pp. 27—73. J. B. 
Carpzovii, Prime Lines Herm. Sac. p. 24. Alber, Iiiaiitutionet Hermene» 
Uc« Nov. Test. torn. 1. pp. 44-^16. Bishop Middlefon on the Greek Articls. 
pp. 580— S90. Bishop Marsh's L4>ct. part lii. lee: «v. and xvi. pa. 42— 7S. ; and 
Btsbop Vanmildert's Boinpton Lecture^ derm. vi. pp. 217—232. and notes. 

§p. 3S6— 396. The two writers last cited have illuBtrated the sense of 
cripture, by applying it to th? discussion of some important eontroTerslsl 
points between Protestants and Romanists, wliirh the limits of a onctiesl 
work will not admit of beina nuiit eii. 
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moral import to a iexL is renrded as sufficient for considering^ 
it as a true signification ; almost every passage must be sus- 
ceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as was the case 
during the reign of the mystical and allegorical mode of 
interpretation, which has long since been exploded. This 
must produce confusion in religious instruction, want of con- 
fidence in the Bible, and, indeed, a suspicion as to its divine 
authority ; for this must be the natural effect of the moral of 
interpretation on the majority of minds. 

(5.) Lastly, if such a mode of interpreting the doctrines 
of Christianity should prevail, it is not seen how insincerity 
and deceit, on the part of interpreters, are to be detected and 
ezposedJ 

4. Equally untenable is the hypothesis of some modern 
critics, that the interpretation of certain passages of the Old 
Testament relative to the Messiah, given by Jesus Christ and 
his aposUes, are a doctrinal Accommodation to the Opi- 
nions AifD Prejudices or the Jews.' 

Since the time of Semler, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, an opinion has prevailed widely in the iSrotestant 
churches of Germany, that the Old Testament contains very few 
passages, or none at all, which treat literally and property of Jesus 
Christ ; and that all or most of the passages cited in the New 
Testament are used in the way of accommodation. In support 
of this theory, its advocates have ofiered the following reasons : — 
The Jews, at the time of Christ, were very much given to the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture. Even after the time of 
the Babylonish captivity, when the expectation of a Messiah had 
become universal among them, thcj had eagerly searched the 
Old Testament for every thing, which in the least favoured this 
expectation ; and, by the help of their allegorical interpretation, 
they had succeeded in making their Scriptures seem to contain 
(•redictions respecting a Messiah. Jesus and*the apostles (these 
liicorists affirm) were, therefore, compelled to pursue the same 
method, and to use it as a means of gradually bringing the Jews 
t;^ a better knowledge of religion. 

But in this statement we must carefully distinguish between 
what is true, and what is erroneous andf exaggerated ; for, 

1. The allegorical interpretation of the sacred Scriptures can- 
not be historically proved to have prevailed among the Jews from 
the time of the captivity, or to have been common with the Jews 
of Palestine at the time of Christ and his apostles. 

AlthougTt the Sanhedrin and tlic hearers of Jesus oHen appealed to the 
Oi<i Testament, yet they irive no indication of the allegorical interpretation ; 
cv«^n Josephus has nothing or it. The Platonic Jews of Egypt began in the 
fir»t century, in imitation of the heathen Greeks, to interpret the Old Tes> 
tiiment allegorically. Philo of Alexandria vnn distinguished among those 
Jews who practised this method ; and he defends it as something new and 
before unheard o( and for that reason opposed by the other Jews.* Jesus 
was not tliereforc, in a situation in whicn he was compelled to comply with 
a prevailing custom of allegorical interpretation; for this metliod did not 
prevail at tnat time among tne Jews, certainly not in Palestine, where Jesus 
titught Moreover, the reprosf.ntations contained in the works of Philo and 
J isephus differ, in a variety of respects, from the doctrines of the New 
T*M'ainf>nt. If, however, some of the instructions of Jesus Christ and his 
a{H)Mili's did coincide with the popular opinion of the Jews, it will by no 
tiieans follow that they must therefore nave been erroneous. So (ar as 
i'irt~e J*? wish opinions were correct, they were worthy of the approbation 
I J"»iH : and tn«> providence of God may, by previous intimations of them, 
M .ve pavfvJ f h" w ty for the reception of the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
(sjuily. 

(2.) The writers of the New Testament themselves make a 
cl^^ar distinction between the allegorical and literal interpretation 
•^f the Old Testament. 

When they do use i»ip allegorical method, they either say expressly, 
'These things may be allenorized" (Gal. iv. 24.); or they show it bv the 
context, or by prefixing so.hh particle of comparison ; for instance, i^wtp 



h •lv*»8 very differently in texts, which they quote as literal prophecy for 
*\\3 purpose of proof. 

(3.) If the apostles did not allude to the Old Testament in the 
instructions which they gave to the Gentiles, it does not follow 
either that they believed the Old Testament to be of no use to 
them, or that Uiey did not seriously consider the passages which 
they cited as predictions, in their instruction to the Jews, to be 
leally such. The reason why the apostles omitted these al- 

» Schmucker's Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, vol. i. pp. 272, 
2n. (Kmtover, North America, 1827.) Alber, InstituUones HermeneuL 
Nov. Test vol. i. pp. 90—93. 

• Knapp's Lectures on Christian Thcolocy, vol. il. pp. 157—153. (New 
York, IftB.) 8chmuckcr's Biblical Theology, vol. 1. pp. 229, 230. Dr. 
Ti'tman has exammed and refuted at considerable k'njth the theory of 
tccommodatioii ; and has luoat convincingly shown, that it is a mode or in* 
terpretation altogether unexampled, deceptive, and fallacious, manifestly 
nncertaln, and leading to consequences the most pernicious. See the 
Preface to his Meletemata Sacra, sive Commentarius in Evangelium Jo* 
'tannis, pp. xtv.— xxi. 

• Phils ds Confusione Linguarum, p. 317. et •eq. 



lusions at the commencement of the instructions which they 
gave to the heattien, is the same as leads the wise misnonarj u 
the present day to omit them in Ihe same circumstances. Theb 
Gentile hearers tnd readers knew nothing of the Bible, tod could 
not, of course, be convinced from an unknown book. The 
apostles, however, gradually instructed their Gentfle converts in 
the contents of this book, and then appealed to it u freaoenth 
before them as before Jews or converts from Judaism. This ii 
proved by the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. Thui Peter 
says to the hfcUhen centurion, Cornelius, after the latter had 
become acquainted with the prophets, — T*o him [Jesus] give an 
the prophets witness, &c. (Acts z. 43. compared with At^rijj 
26-— 35. and the Epistles of Saint Paul.) 

(4.) It cannot bs shown in general tnat Jesus Christ ind hit 
apostles, in compliance with the current prejudices of th<tr no* 
temporaries, ever taught any thing, or seemingly affimed iny 
thing to be true, whidh they themselves consider as &]se. HW 
moral character renders such a supposition inadmisnble.) Nctths 
can it be shown, in particular, that they adopted and inthotiied 
any explanations of the Old Testament, which they tbemehei 
considered as invalid, merely because they were common aiooeg 
their contemporaries. 



Such compliance Is entirely contrary to their usual course of action (k>« 

att. V. 19.23.); nor can it be at all Justified on pure moral principles. 

When therefore Christ says distinctlv in Biatt zxii. 43. that David bj dmne 



revelation called the Messiah Lord (Pstl. cz. l.X he must have belier^) 
exactly as he said ; and consequentlv most have admitted a divine predk 
tion respecting the Messiah in this Fsalm. 

Hence it follows that whenever Jesus and his apostles ezprenlj 
assent to the Jewish explanations of the Old Testament, or baild 
proofs upon them, they themselves must have considered these 
explanations as just 

(5.) The hypothesis of the theory of aocommodatioD, thai 
Jesus and his apostles propagated falsehoods under the garb of 
truth, is overturned by the fkct, that miracles attested thf^ high 
authority as teachers. 

(6.) No such criteria can be given, which shall enable v to 
distinguish between such of their declarations as they believed 
themselves, and those in which they accommodated thenudm 
to the erroneous notions of the Jews. The Scriptures nowhm 
make a distinction between what b universally true, and whatii 
only local or temporary. The theory of acconunodsdon involTei 
the whole of revelation in uncertainty. 



SECTION IJ. 

GENERAL RI7LES FOR UfYESTIOATINO THE MEAKUTO OF WORDS. 

Since words compose sentences, and from these, lighdj 
understood, the meaning of an author is to be collected, it is 
necessary tiiat we ascertain the individual meaning of woidi 
before we proceed further to investigate the sense of Scriptnie. 
In the prosecution of this important work, we may obserre, 
generally, that as the same method and the same principles 
of interpretation are common both to the sacred Tolume anii 
to the productions of uninspired man, consequently the signi- 
fication of words in the Holy Scriptures must be sought pre- 
cisely in the same way, in whicn Uie meaning of words in 
other works usually is or ouffht to be sought Hence also 
it follows, that the method of investij^ating the si^ificatioa 
of words in the Bible is no more arbitrary than it is in other 
books, but is in like manner regulated by certain laws, drawn 
from the nature of langaagee. And since no text of Scrip 
ture has more than one meaning, we must endeavoor to fiv 
out that cne true sense precisely in the same manner as we 
would investigate the sense of Homer or any other ancient 
writer ; and in that sense, when so ascertained, we oaght to 
acquiesce, unless, by applying the just rules of inten>retatioD« 
it can be shown that the meaning of the passage bad been 
mistaken, and that another is the only just, true, and critical 
sense of the place. This principle, duly considered, wot>l<^ 
alone be sufficient for investigating the sense of Scnptore; 
but as there are not wanting persons who reject it altogether, 
and as it m^y, perhaps, appear too generally expressed, we 
shall proceed to consider it more minutely m the following 
observations.^ 

« Tlift followinjr rules ar<» chicHy drawn from Chladenius's Inrtlnuwoj 
Exegeticip, pp. tOS— 24i ; Jahn'a Enchiridion Ilcrcaeneutictt 9acr«,pP» 
—38.; Jjingii Hermcncut'ca Sacra, p. 16. et teq.; Rainbachii hMMioou 
Hermeneutic9 Sacrrc, p. 53. ct seq. ; and Semler's Appsratttsad Ub«w» 
Novi Testameuti Internrclalionein, p. 179 et$€q. S«e also J. B. Pftweri 
Inst Honn. Sacr. p. ^9. tttttj 
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I. AtcerUdn the ostu loquendi, or noUon affixed to a -word 
by the pertotu in general, by rohom the language either it now 
or formerly -mat opoken, and etpecially in the particular con- 
o€ction in -mkich tuch notion it unfixed. 

The meanine of a word uaed by anj writer is (lie oieanint affixed to it 
oy thooe for whom he immediatay wrote. For there is a kind of natural 
»inpact between thoae who write and those who apeak a language ; b j 
which they are mutually boond to uae worda in a certain sense : he, there> 
fore, wbo uses such words in a dilTerent signification, in a manner violates 
that compact, and ia in danger of leading men into error, contrary to the 
design or God, " who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth." (I Tim. ii. 4.) The aida for investigating the usus 
toqaendi being con^dered in the ensuing chapter, it will be sufficient to 
observe hi illusdratioQ of the present canon, that 

(L) Tho bookoo/the Old and fiew Testament are, each, to be/reguently 
OMd ear^fuUy road, omd the omjfecto therein treated are to be compared 
together, in vrdtr that tM may aocertain the meaning qftohat the authort 
tkamghi and wrote. 

They, who wish to attain an accurate knowledge of the philosophical 
ootioQS of Plaio^ Aristotle, or any other of the ancient Oreciau sages, will 
not coosul» the later Platonic writers, or the scholastic authors who de* 
pended wholly oo the OMthority of Aristotle, and whose knowledge of his 
works was (reqpently very hnperfect, but will rather peruse the writings 
of the philoaopbert themsehres :— in like manner, the books of the Old 
and New Testament are to be constantly and carefully perused and weighed 
b7 him, wlio is sincerely deairous to obtain a correct knowledge of their 
ia^K»rtant eoatents. For, while we collate the expressions of each writer, 
ve riisll be enabled to harmonize those passages which treat on the same 
topics; and oiaj reasonably hope to discover their true sense. Some 
fiMre%B biblical critica, however (who, in their seal to accommodate the 
imnutibt* truths of Bcriptore to the standard of the present age, woukl 
Aretf the Christian dispensation of its most important doctrines), have as- 
fened that, in the iotepretadon of the Okl Testament, all reference to the 
\p« Testament is to be excluded. But, unlesa we consult the lauer, there 
ire pasttf e« in the Old Testament whose meaning cannot be fully appre* 
faeooed. To mention only one histance, out of many that might be adduced : 
— ia Gen. i. 26, 27. God is said to have created man after his own image : 
Lbis paaaage (which, it ■hould be recollected, describes man in his prime- 
val state of spodess hmocence, before he became corrupted by the (Ul), 
tbe divines tei qaestion afflnn, must be interpreted according to the crude 
and imperfea notkMis entertained by the ancient heathen nations concern- 
ing the Deity H Bat, if we avail oorsehresof the information communicated 
In the New Testament <as we are ftiUy warianted to do by the example of 
Christ and his inspired apostles), we shall be enabled to form a correct 
notion of the divine image intended by the sacred historian ; viz. that it 
consisted in righteoasneas, true boUness, and knowledge. See Eph. iv. 21. 
and Cot iii. 10. -• r 

(2.) A w oiM indiopenoabU that tst lay aside, in many inatancoo, that 
mtore acaerato knowledge which we pooeeoe of natural thinge, in order 
that we mmiffttUy enter into the meaning qf different parte of the oaered 
writ*ng9. 

The aocieot Hebrews beltig altogether ignorant ot; or imperfectly ac- 
qiaJDCsd with, many things, the nature of which is now fhll^ explored and 
well known, it were absurd to apply our more perfect knowledge to the 
explanation of things which are related aecording to the limited degrees of 
Jmowledge they posaessed. Hence it is not necessary that we should attempt 
to dlnstrate the ffoaaic account of the creation according to the Ck>pemican 
STstem of the universe, which the experiments of philosophers have 
shown to be the tma one. As the Scriptures were composed wiUi the 
expT^m desten of making the divine will known to man, the sacred authora 
might, and did, make use of popular expressions and forms of speech, then 
in oae among the persons or people whom they addressed ; the philoso 
ptaidri tmth of which '^ ..t...-. — ._._ . _, . 



ch they neither affirmed nor denied. 



8. The received eignifictUion of a word it to be retained^ 
mnieee -weighty and necettary reatono require that it thould be 
abandoned or neglected. 

We shall be justified in rejecting the received meaning of a word in the 
foAowlM cases ; viz. 

CL) If sach meaning cUsh with any doctrine revealed hi the Scriptures. 

Thns, acconfing to our authorized English version, Eli's feeble re- 
proaches of bis proflinte sons served onlv to lull them into security, 
beeemoe the Loan wtnad olay them (1 Sam. it. 26.X the meaning of which 
rendering la, to make their eontintiance in sin the ^ect of Jehovah's de- 
teraiination to destroy them ; and thus apparently support the horrid tenet, 
that God vriDs his creatures to commit crnics because he is determined to 
fiaplav his justice in their destruction. It is true that the ordinarily re- 
ceived meaning of the Hebrew particle i^ (ki) }8, because; but in this in- 
stance it ought to be rendered therefore or though,* which makes their 
wflfiil and impenitent (fisobedlence the cause of their destruction, and is 
m ni^iyi with the whole tenor of the sacred writings. The proper ren- 
derii^ therefore, of this passage is. Notwithstanding, they hearkened not 
mCo the voice of their father. TftBUSFoaa the Lord would slay them. 

(2.) If a certun paasage require a different explanation IVom that which 
it appears to present : aa Mai. iv. 5^ d. compared with Luke i. 17. and 

(3.) ir the thbw itself will not afknit of a tropical or figurative meaning 
beinc affixed to the wonL 

3. Where a -word hoe eeveral eignyUationa in common use, 
thai must be selected which best suits the passage in quesUony 

t How crude, imperfect, and erroneous these views of the heathens 
were respecting the Almighty has been shown at great length by various 
eminent advocates for the truth of the divine origin of Revelation ; but no 
oae has discussed it more elaborately than Dr. Leland, in his "Advantage 
and Necessity of the (Christian Revelation, as shown from the Sute of Re- 
figion in the Heathen Wortd." 17fiB, 8vo. Reprinted at Glasgow in 1819, 
in 2 vcrfs. A compendious notice of the heathen notions respecting the 
Deity is fiven in VoL L pp. IS, 17. 

« Nokfias, in his work on Hebrew particles, has shown that ^3 (zi) has 
the meaning of ther^ore in a great number of instances, amon|r which he 
qtiotes thia very pasasge. He haa also adduced others, where it evidently 
means though. Purver sdopts the hater and thus translates the chiuse in 
qoestiosi -.—Notw i th sta nding they would not hearken to the voice of their 
father rtmom the Lord should olay them. 



and which is consistent with an author's known character 
sentiments, and situation, and the known circumstances unde* 
which he wrote. 

For instance, the word Blood, which In various accounts is very signi 
ficant hi the sacred writings, denotes— our natural descent from one 
common family, in Acta xvfl. 26. ]~-death in Heb. xii. 4. ; the Suffering 
and Death qf Christ, conaidered aa an atonement for the souls of sinnera 
in Rom. v. 9. aiM Eph. i. 7. : and also as the procuring cause of our justln 
cation in Rom. v. 9., and of our sanctification in Heb.1x. 14.* 

4. Although the force of particular words can only be de 
rived from etymology, yet too much coi\fidence must not bi 
placed in that frequently uncertain science / because the pri 
mary signification of a word is frequently verxf different from 
its common meaning. 

5. The distinctions between words, which are apparently 
synonymous, should be carefully examined and considered. 

In the Latin language many words are accounted perfectly synonymous 
which, however, only partially accord together. Thus, a pers(»i whose 
discourse is cut short, is said to be sUent (silere) ; and one. who has not 
begun to speak, is said to hold his tongue (tacere), Cicero, in speaking of 
beauty, obaervea, that there are two kinda of it ; the one dignified ana 
mtyestic (dignitus) ; the other sqfl andgrac^xd ivenustas); the loiter to 
be considered proper to aoomen, the former to men.« The same remark 
will apply to the Isinguage of Scripture. For instance, in the 119th Psahn 
there are not fewer than ten different words, pointing out the word of God ; 
viz. Law, Way, Word, Statutes, Judgments. Commandments, Precepts, Tes- 
timonies, Riahteousness, and Truth or Faithfulness. Now all these words, 
though usuaUy considered as synonvmous, are not literally synonymous, 
but refer to some latent and distinguishing properties of the Divine Word, 
whose manif<^ excellences and perfections are thus illustrated with much 
elegant varietv of diction. In the New Testament we meet with similar 
instances, asmCoL ii. 22. ivtsx/«st« x«< ^is«-xMXt«{ mvSfmirmf, the com- 
mandments and doctrines t^ men. JMhines in this passage include 
truths propounded to be believed or known; Commands imply laws, 
which oirect what is to be done or avoided : the latter depend upon an«i 
are derived from the former. The apostle is speaking of the tradition$ 
taught by the eldera, and the U>ad of cumbrous ceremonies commanded by 
them, in addition to the significant rites prescribed in the law of Moses. In 
Rom. ziv. 13. a-^»rxo/<^», a stumbling-block, means a slighter cause o:' 
offence, viz. that which wounds and disturbs the conscience of another ; 
rxitir^MXoy, an occasion to fall, means a more weighty cause of offence, 
that is, such as may cause any one to apostatize from the Christian faith. 
Similar ezamplea occur hi 1 Tim. ii. 1. and 1 Pet. iv. 3.* 

6. The epithets introduced by the sacred writers are also 
to be carefully weighed and considered, as all of them hax'c 
either a declarative or explanatory force, or serve to distin- 
gttish one thing from another, or unite these two characters 
together. 

The epithets of Scripture then are, — 

(K) Exegetical or Explanatory, that iz, such as declare the 
nature and properties of a thing. 

Thna, In Tit It. 11. the grace <f Qod is termed saving, not hideed as ii 
there were anv other divine grace bestowed on man, that waa not saving , 
but because the grace of God revealed in the Gospel is the primary and 
true source of eternal life. Similar epithets occur in 2Tiy. i. 9. In which 
our calling is styled holu ; in 1 Pet. iv. 3. where idolatry is termed abomi- 
nable, and hi IPet ii. 9. where the Gospel is called the marvellous light 
of God, because it dispUys so many amazing scenes of divine wonders. 

(%.) Diacritical or Distinctive, that is, such as distinguish 
one thing fnm another. 

For Instance, in 1 Pet v. 4. the crown of future glory ia termed a never- 
fading crown, mttMp»¥Tiv9(^ to distinguish it from Vnst corruptibU crown 
which, in the Grecian games, was awarded to the successful candidate. 
In like manner, genuhie &ith, in ITIm. 1. 5. is called undisoembled, «»v«o. 
K^trec; God, in the same chapter (v. 17.X is designated the King incor- 
ruptible, tmrtKivt •«^«^r«« ; and in Rom. xii. 1. Christiana dedicating 
themselvea to God, is termed a retisonable service, >.»rpttm xovixn, iu 
contradistinction to the Jewiah worahip, which chiefly consisted in the 
sacrifice of irrational creatures. 

(3.) Both Explanatory and Distinctive, as in Rom. ix. 5. 

Where Christ Is called God blsssed for ever. By which epithet bo^ 
his divine nature is declared, and he is eminently distinguished from the 
Gentile deities. Simihur examples occur In John xvii. 11. (compared with 
Luke xi. 11—13.), where God is termed Boly Father; in I John v. 2S. 
where Christ is styled the true Qod, as alao the Great God in Tit. ii. 13- 
and Ueb. ix. 14. where the Holy Spirit is denominated the Eternal Spirit 

7. General terms are used sometimes in their whole extent, 
and sometimes in a restricted eense, and whether they are to be 
understood in the one way or in the other must depend upon 
the scope, subject-matter, context, and parallel passages. 

Thus, in IThess. iii. 8. St. Paul, speaking to the Thessalonians, says, 
Now we live, if (more correctly, when) ye stand fast in the Lord. The 
word live, in this paassge, is not to be understood in its whole extent, as 
implying that the apostle's physical life or existence depended on their 



• For the various meanings of the word blood, see the Index of the Sym- 
bolical Language ef Scripture, voce Blood, In the second volume of thia 
work. 

« Cum autem pulchritudinls duo genera sint, auorum in altero venustas 
sit, in altero digniias; venustatem muliebrem ducere debemns; disnita- 
tern virilem. Cicero de Of&cUs, lib. i. c. zxxvi. (op. torn. xiL p. 57. ed.. 
Blpont) 

• On the subject of words commonly thought synonymous, see Dr.. 
Campbell's Dissertation prefixed to his translation of the "Gospels, vol. i. 
pp. 161—240. (edit. 1807.), and especially Dr. Tittmann's Treatise de By^ 
nonymis in Novi Tcstamcnti, or Mr. CraV* translation of it (S^hnburgK^ 
183M. 2 vols. 12mo.) 
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•Unding fasr in the Lora, bat matt be understood in a Umited tense. It is 
as if he had said, "Your steadfiutness in tiie faith gives me new life and 
romfort. I now feel that I live to some pnrpose— I relish and enjoy life— 
since my labour in the Gospel is not in vain/' That this is the true mean- 
ing of the apostle, is evident both from the subject-matter and from the 
context ; for Saint Paul, filled with deep anzietv lest tlie Thessalonians 
should have been induced to depart from the faith by the afflictions which 
they had to endure, had sent Timothy to raise and comfort them. Having 
heard of their constancy in Che faith, he exclaims, Now tee Jive, if ye stand 
fast in the Lord. 

8. 0/ any particular pottage the mott eimple tense — or that 
which most readily suggettt ittelf to an attentive and intelli' 
trent reader^ pot tet sing competent knowledge ^-^t in all proba^ 
bility the genuine tente or meaning. 

This remarlc is so obvious as to require no illustrative example. Where 
indeed two meanings or senses present themselves, without doinc any 
violence to the words or to their scope and connection, and to the suDjec^ 
matter, ^Icc. in such case the different arguments for and against each 
meaning must be carefully discussed, and that meaning which is supported 
by the most numerous and weighty arguments, and is found to be ths 
most probable, must be preferred, as being the genuine sense. Yet, sim- 
ple and obvious as this canon confessedly is, it is perpetually violated by 
the modem school of Uiterpreters in Germany, at the head of which stand 
the names of Professors Semler, Bauer, Paulus, Wegscheider, Eichhom, 
and others : against whose tenets the unwary student cannot be sufficiently 
put upon hiis guard, on account of the great celebrity which some of these 
writers hare justly acouired for their profound philological attainments. 
The teachers of this school assert that there is no such thing as a divine 
revelation in the sense attached to this word by Christians; and that the 
miracles recorded in the Scriptures are merely natural occurrences, ex- 
aggerated and embellished by those who have related them. According 
to these antisupernaturalists, the whole of the doctrines of Scrfptnre con- 
sist either of the precepts or nature clothed hi obscure expressions, or 
of absolutely false doctrines invented by the sacred writers, who were 
men subject to error like oungtves, and (what they say is still worse) who 
were deprived of that mass oiKnowledge which constitutes the glor/ of 
our age. To confirm the preceding observations by a few examples :— 

(1.) According to Eichhom, the account of the creation and fall of man 
is merely a poetical, philosophical speculation of some ingenious person, 
on the origin of the world and of evil.* So, in r^rd to the off'ering up or 
Isaac by Abraham, he says, " The Godhead cowd not have requirea of 
Abraham so horrible a crime ; and there can be no justification, palliation, 
tr excuse for this pretended command of the Divintty." He then explains 
It. "Abraham dreamed that he must offer up Isaac, and, according to the 
superstition of the times, regarded it as a divine admonition. He prepared 
to execute the mandate which his dream had conveyed to him. A lucky 
accident (probably the rustling of a ram who was entangled in the bushes) 
lund'Ted It; and this, according to ancient idiom, was also the voice of the 
(Ji\ niity."* But " what is there in the character of^ Abraham which will jus- 
tify talcing such a liberty frith it as to maintain that he was not raised above 
t>ie superstitions of the merest savages ; or, who can show that he under- 
•(tood nothing of the nature of dreams 1 And then, whence the approbation 
wf Uod, of CJhrist, and of the holy apostles, bestowed on a horrible act of 
mere superstition 1 For horrible it vraa, if superstition only dictated it 
This is a nodut, to solve which something more than witty conjectures and 
brilliant declanution is needed."* 

(2.) The same writer represents the history of the Mosaic legislation, 
at Mount Sinai, in a curious manner. Moses ascended to the top of Sinai, 
and kindled a fire there (how he found wood on this barren rock, or 
raised it to the topL Eichhom does not tell us), a fire consecrated to the 
worship of God before which he prayed. Here an unexpected and tre- 
mendous thunAr-storm occurred. He seized the occasion to proclaim the 
laws which he had composed in his retirement, as the statutes of Jehovah ; 
leading the people to believe that Jehovah had conversed with him. Not 
that he was a deceiver ; but he really believed, that the occurrence of such 
a thunder-storm was a sufficient proof of the fact, tliat Jehovah had spoken 
to him, or sanctioned the work in which he had been engaged.^ The pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament are, according to him, patriotic wishes, 
expressed with all the fire and elegance of poetry, for the fhture prosperity^ 
and a future deliverer, of the Jewish nation.* 

(3.) In like manner, C. F. Aininon, who was (brmerlv professor of the- 
ology at Erlangen, tells us, in respect to the miracle of Christ's walking on 
the water, that " to walk on the sea, is not to stand on the waves, as on the 
solid ground, as Jerome dreamt, but to walk through the waves so fiir as 
the shoals reached, and then to swiro."« So, in r^rd to the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes.* he says, that Jesus probably distributed some loaves 
and fishes which he had, to those who were around him; and thus excited, 
by his example, others among the multitude, who had provisions, to dis- 
tribute them in like manner.* 

Xi.) Thiess, in his commenuiry on the Acts, explahis the miraculous 
efTusion of the Spirit >i the day of Pentecost,* in the folloviiing manner:— 
*' It is not uncommoi ' says he, " in those countries, for a violent gust of 
wind to strike on a particuktr spot or houM. Such a gust is commonly 
accompanied by the electric fluid ; and the sparks of this are scattered an 
around. These float about the chamber, become apparent, and light upon 
the disciples. They kindle into enthusiasm at this ; and believe the pro- 
mise of tneir Master is now to be performed. This enthusiasm spectators 
assemble to witness ; and instead of preaching as before in Hebrew, each 
One uses his own native tongue to proclaim his feelings." 

(5.) The same Thiess"* represents the miraculous cure by Peter, of the 
man who was lame from his birth, in a very singular way. "This man," 
says he, "was lame only according to report He never walked at all ; 
BO the people believed that he could nf)t walk.— Peter and John, being 
more sagacious, however, threatened him. • In the name of the Messidb,' 
■aid they, ' Stand up.' The word Mettiah had a magical power. He stood 
up. Now they saw that he could walk. To prevent the compassion of 
men from being turned into rage ''at his deceit), he chose the most saga- 
cious party, and connected hlmselr with the apostles." 

(6.) The case of Ananias falling Jown dead is thus represented by the 
same writer .-—"Ananias frii down terrified ; but probably he wan carried 
out and buried while still alive." Heinrichs, however, who produces this 
comment of Thiesa, relates another mode of explaining the occurrence in 

« Urgeschichle passim. ^ t Bibliothek. Band. i. s. 45, Ac. 

• Stuart's Hebrew Chresioraathy, p. 164. 
« Bibliothek. Band. i. Theil. 1. s. 76, &c. 

• Propheten, Bibliothek. Einleit. passim. 

• Pref. to edit of Ernesti Inst. Interpret p. 12. 
' Matt xiv. 16. * P. 16. 

• •*"•• " »• Comm. oo ehap. lU. 



queMioo: vis. that Peter ttabhed Aimmiat; "which does mC at aU db 
agree wkn the vehement and easily-exasperated temper of Petftr." It ti. 
however, but just to Heinrichs to state that he has expressed hit decided 
disapprobation of this pretended interpretation. " 

(7.) Professor de Wette, hi his treatise De MorU Ckritti Expiatoria (on 
the atonement of Christ), represents Christ as disappointed, that the Jews 
would not hearken to him as a moral teacher simply ; wliicb viraa the txm. 
character he assumed. Christ then assumed the character of a prophet, 
and asserted his divhie mission, in order that the Jews might be induced to 
listen to him. FUiding that they would not do this, and that they wert 
determined to destroy him, in order not to lose the whole object of Ins 
mission, and to convert necessity into an occasion of giving himself credit 
he gave out, that his death itself would be expiatory!^* 

9. Since it it the detign of interpretation to render in tur 
own language the tame dit court e vhich the t acred authtrs 
originally -wrote in Hebrew or Gatek, it it evident that ear 
interpretation or vertion, to be correct, ought not to afrm tr 
deny more than the intpired penmen termed or denied at fk 
time they wrote i contequently we thould be more wiUtng n tokt 
a tente from Scripture than to bring one to it. 

This is one of the moat ancient laws of interpretation extant, and rsaaet 
be sufficiently kept in mind, lest we shoukl teaeh/or doetrinet the nm- 
mandmentt if men, and impose our narrow and Umited couceptiuot 
instead of the broad and general declarations of Scripture. Fur waci ni 
attending to this simple rule, how many forced and unnatural interpr^ ta- 
tions have been put upon the sacred writings !—interpretatioo8 alike rco 
tradictory to the exprest meaning of other passages of Scripture, as weii u 
derogatory fh>m every idea we are taught to conceive of the justice anq 
mercy of the Most High. It will suffice to illustrate this remsLrfc by f^t 
single instance :— In John iii. 16, 17. we read that " Ood to loved the wosls 
thcU he gave hit only btrotten Son, that whotoever believeth in kiwi shaH 
not perish but have everlasting l\fe : for God tent not hit Son to amdftnn 
the world, but that the world through him might be taved." The p^arn, 
obvious, and literal sense of this passace, as well aa of its whole context i«. 
that the whole of mankbd, including Both Jews and Gentiles, without axi> 
exception in &vour of individuals, were in a ruined state, about to peri&h 
everlastingly and utterly without the power of rescuing themaelves froa 
destraction : that God provided for their rescue and salvation by givinc his 
Son to die for them ; and that all who believe in him, ttiat is, who beheve 
what God has spoken conceming Christ, his sacrifice, the end for which 
it was offered, and the way in which it is to be appUed in order to become 
effectual ; that all who thvt believe shaU not only be exempted from erercai 

Eerdition, but shall also uldmately have everlasting life, m other wprd«, b« 
rought to eternal glory. Yet how are these " good tidings of great joy to 
all people" narrowed and restricted by certain expositors, who adopt the 
hypothesis that Jesus Christ vnts given for the elect alone! How, indee<l, 
could God be said to love those, to whom he denies the means of ealvmack, 
and whom he destines by an irrevocable decree to eternal miaery 7 And 
what violence are such expositors compelled to do to the passage m Ques- 
tion hi order to reconcile It to their preconceived notions I They are obliged 
to interpret that comprehensive word, the world, bvasynecdocheof a part 
for the whole ; and thus say, that it means the nobler portion of the workt 
namely, the eUct, without calling to their aid those other parallelpassafes 
of Scripture, in which the above consolatory truth is explicitly amrnied in 
other words. A similar instance occurs m Mait xviii. 11., where Jeso* 
Christ is said to have "come to save that which was lost," t« avtx.i.*;: 
which word, as its roeanhig is not restricted by the Holy Spirit, is not to be 
interpreted in a restricted sense, and consequently must be taken io its 
most obvious and universal sense. In this way we are to understand Dent 
xxvii. 26. and Isa. Ixiv. 6. 

10. Before we conclude upon the tente of a text, to at to 
prove any thing by it, we mutt be ture that tuch tente it not 
repugnant to natural reaton. 

If such sense be repugnant to natural reason. It cannot be the true moo- 
ing of the Scriptures ; for God is the original of natural truth, as well as of 
that which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, therefore, 
which is repugnant to the fundamental principles of reason, can be tbe 
sense of any part of the word of God ; and that which is fklse and contrary 
to reason, can no more be true and agreeable to the revelations contained ia 
the sacred writings, than God (who is the author of one as weD as the other) 
can contradict himself. Whence it is evident that the words of Jeaus ChiM, 
—This is my body, and TVu's is my blood,— (UhtU xxvi. 26. 28.) are not to be 
understood in that sense, which makes for the doctrine of transubsttfiis- 
tion : because it is impossible that contradictions should be true ; and w< 
cannot be more certain that any thing is true, than we are that that doctnac 
is false. 



SECTION III. 

OF EMPHASES. 

I. JVature of emphatit, — Itt different kindt, — IL Viiiii 
EarPHASxs. 1. Emphatet of the Greek article, — 2. Em- 
phatet of other wordt, — 3. Emphatic adverbt^ — ^IIL Riii 
Emphases. — TV, General rulet for the invettigatitn %f 
emphatet. 

I. Nature or Emphasis : — its different kinds. 
In the use of lanffaage, cases arise where the ordinary mf^ 
nification of a word receives a certain augrment {jmdarium^ 

It Nov. Test. Konpianum, vol. iii. Partic. ii. pp. 266— 3t^ Ac 
te For the preceding examples, the absurdity and extravt^ xance of wWeb 
are too obvious to require any comment, the author is indebted to tbe 
researches of Professor Sti art in his letters to the Rev. W. E. Channiair 
(pp. 144, 146. 147.) Andover (North America), 1819. 12ino. On the topic 
aoove discussed, the reader will find some painfally-intereating details is 
Mr. Jacob's Agricultural and Political Tour m (Jermany (London, 1890, 4H>-X 
pp. 208—212. ; in the Magasin Evang^lique (Gendve, IdSQ, 8vo.X tome ii. pP> 
26—32. ; in Dr. J. P. Smith's Scripture Tcstinaony to the Messiah, voL n 
part ii. pp. 634, 686. ; and Mr. Rose's State of Protestanti«n in Germany. \ 
Is proper to add, that the system of obscurUiL^d impiety abovo ''^ 
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or idea, which snch wora has not of itself. This aagfment 
u of two lands: "the one affects the dionity of the word 
itself; the other, the extent and weight of its signification. 
In the former case the word receives a sort of lionour or 
dishonour from popular usage.'' Of this kind of augment it 
would be irrelevant to treat in this place. The second class 
of words comprises those which receive an accession or 
augmentation in the extent or force of meaning. These con- 
stitute what may with propriety be called emphatio words. 
Emphasis, therefore, may oe thus defined : — ^n aceesstoti or 
augment to the ordinary ngnijication of a word^ either as to the 
extent or force ofiti meaning. 

Thus, when the Jews speak of Moses, they simply term him 
the Prophet, In like ' manner, the ancient Greeks called De- 
mosthenes the Orator; Plato, the Phiiotopher t Homer, the 
Poet, by way of eminence. These respective appellations are 
emphatic. The title of the Prophet, given by the Jews to Moees, 
dgnifies that he was the first of the Jewish prophets, and of such 
distingaished dignity, that there arote no subsequent prophet in 
ftrael like unto Motet, whom the Lord knevf face to face, and 
converaed mouth to mouth, (Deut xxxiv. 10. Num.xii. 8.)' 

Emphases are either verbal^ that is, such as occur in words 
both separately and together, or real^ that is, such as appear 
m the mafirnitude and sublimity of the thing describea by 
words. The propriety of this division has been contested by 
Hoet, Emesti,> and some others, who affirm that emphases 
subsist in words only, and not in things, and that in things 
arandenr and sublimity alone are to be found. On this 
classification, however, there is a difference of opinion ; and 
Longinus himself, who has placed emphases among the 
sources of the sublime, seems to have admitted that they 
exist sAso in things. In the first instance, unquestionably, 
they are to be sought in words, sometimes in particles, and 
also IB the Greek article; and when their force is fully 
apprehended, thejr enable us to enter into the peculiar ele- 
gances and beauties of the sacred style. A few examples 
illttslrative of this remark must suffice. 

IL VraBAL Emphases. 

1. Emphatet of the Greek article, 

lo MaCL xzvu SB. our Saviour having instituted the sacrament of the Lord's 
fftfoer, aAer giving the cup to his disciples, adds,— "For this is mv blood 
o( (be New Testament which is shed for many for the remission of sins." 
AioKMi everj syllable of the original Greek, especially the articles, is sin- 
folarlj emphaUc. It runs thus: — Towto ymf ifi TO hJaim ^tw, TO rm 

w»*9wi St»bnM,m^ TO «'tpi ;roXX«ir iKXvvOM"'^' "C m^iVtt 'mf^u^r^m9, The fol* 

towi^ Utenl translation and paraphrase do not exceed its meaninc : — " For 
tku i» [represents] that blood qf mine^ which was pointed out bv all the 
ncrifices under the Jewish law, and particularly by the shedmng and 
sprinkhQit of the blood of the paschal lamb ; that blood of the sacrifice 
nain for the ratification o/* rA« new covenant ; thb blood ready to be poured 
ma/or the multitudes, the wliole Gentile world as well aa the Jews, for the 
taktn^ awap qf tint; sin, whether original or actual, in all its power and 
SnUt, in all Its energy and pollution.* In Matt. xvi. 16. the following sen. 
teoce occurs: — £w i»« 'O Xpifo; *0 «»'«« TOT Biov tot ^-»TOf, " T%ou art 
THB CkriMt, THB Son or thb living Ood." In this passage, also, every 
word is highly emphatic, agreeably to a rule of the Greek language, which 
is observ^ both bv the sacred writers, as well as by the most elegant pro- 
frne authors, viz. that when the article is placed before a noun, it denotes 
a certain and definite object ; but when it is omitted, it in general indicates 
aay person or thing indefinitely. The aposUe did not say, "Thou art 
CtuiK, Son of God," without the article : but, " Tliou art thb C*risl, the 
Messiah, thb Son," that very Son, thus positively asserting his belief of 
that fnadBoaeatal article of the Christian religion, the divinity and ofllce of 
the Redeemer of the world— "Of the living Ood, or of Ood thb living 
oneJ* Similar histances occur in John i. 21. 'O jr^ocurns i« rv ; " art thou 
that Propkef* whom the Jewish nation have so long and so anxlouslv ex- 
pected, said vrbo had been promised by Moses (Deut xvlU. 16. ia)7 and 
•iso io John x. 11. £y«> i»f*t 'O w^tftn* 'O x«xa«, / am teat good S/m>- 
herd, or the ohepKerd, that good one, of whom Isaiah (xL 11.) and Ezenel 
(zzziv. 23.) respectively prophesied. 



has met with able reftitations ; and Kolnb'el, whose commentary oo the 
hiaCorieal books of the New Testament (noticed in another part of this 
work) was composedprincipally for Germans, has given abstracts of these 
retetatioos. For a reratation oi the neologian hypothesis that the first three 
cbapCers of the book of Genesis are a philosophical mythos or Cable, see 
Vol n. p. 205. 

< Emesti. Inst Intern. Nov. Test. pp. 40, 41. Mr. Terrot's translation of 
Kmetiti, vol I p. 62. Mori Herroeneut. Nov. Test Acroases, torn. L pp. 
333, 3M. Stoan's Blemeots of InterpreUtion, p. 27. 

• ErnAsti (Insu-lnterp. Nov. Test. p. 41.) and after him Bauer (Herro. 
Sacra, p. 23;?.) and Moms (Herroeneut Nov. Test. Acroases, torn. i. 
pp. 32^—326.) have distinguished emphases into temporary and pormt^ 
nemt. The former is that which is given to a word at a certain time and 
place, and arises from the feelings of the party speaking, or from the 
unportance of the sal^eet requiring that the word used s)K>nld be nnder- 
stood with some addition to its usual force. The latter or permanent 
emphases are those, in which a word receives finom custom a greater signi* 
tc^ioo than It has of itself, and which it retains in panicukr noodes of 
meakiog. The knowledge of both these is to be derived from a considers- 
tioa of the cootezt and sabject-matter. But the examples adduced in 
defence of this definidon concur to make it a disdoctioa without a difflsr- 
eoee, when compared with the ordbiary classification of emphsses into ver- 
bal and real wbtcb we have accordinsly retained. 

s IH-. A. Clarke's Dlsconrse oo the Boebsrisl, pp. 61, flft 
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Another veiy important rule In the construction of the Greek 
article is the following, which was first completely illustrated by 
the late eminently learned Grmnville Bhaip ; though it appears not 
to have been unknown to former critics and commentators.^ 

** When troo or more pertonal nount of the tame gender, 
number, and cote, are connected by the copulative tuu (tnd), 
if the fir 9t hat the d^nitive article, and the tecond, third, U€ 
have not, they both relate to the tame perton,** 

This rule Mr. 8. has illustrated by the eight following ex 
amples: — 

1. *0 e«c uu tretfnp Ktficv ifjutt, 8 Cor. i. 8. 
3. Tm Bm tuu w*rpu 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

These examples are properbr rendered, in the authorized translation, and 
according to the preceding rale : 

1. The God and Father of oar Lord. 

2. To God even the Father. 

3. X* rtt 0mrtX»tm tow Xpifow *mt Oa«*. Eph. v. 6. 

ChmmoH Vertion, I Cktrrected Vtrtion. 

In the Kingdom of Christ and of God In the Kingdom of Christ, eotn 

I of God. 

4. X»Tit %apiv Tou 9ie« n/trnv »•* Xw^iov Ii|ro* Xp«f«v. 2Thess. 1. 12. 

Common Vertion. J Corrected Vertion. 

According to the grace of our God ^ According to ihe grace of Jestis 

and the Lord Jesus Christ | Christ, our Ood and Lord. 

6. Ttvmwttw Toi» Ofitf «•! t»ffu I^rotf Xftfv. 1 Tim. V. 21. 



Common VertUm. 

Before God and the Lord Jesos 

Christ. 



Corrected Vertion. 
Before Jesus Christ, the God and 

Lord; or, our God and Lord 

(,Por the definitive Article hat tomt 

timet the power qf a pottettivt 

Pronoun.) 

X^«f •». Titus ii. la 
Common Vertion. I Corrected Vertion. 

The glorious appearing of the great I The riorioos appearing 0/ our great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ | Cha and Samour Jetut CStritt. 

7. Xv itumtorurti row 6i»v 4A*«y *»t o^Titpof Iifrev XptfOw. 2 Pet i. 1 

Common Vertion. I Corrected Vertion. 

Through the rightoousness of God, Through the rigliteousness of Jesus 

and of our Saviour Jesus Christ | Christ, our God and Saviour 

8. Kmi tov ffw99 ttrwrnw 9i«« ««• Xupfv kf*vv Iiirou* X^ifOv 

•^vfv/uMi. Jode4. 

Common Vertion. | Corrected Vertion. 

And denying the only Lord God, and I And dehyiiig our only Matter, Ood 

our Lord Jesus Christ j and Lord Jetut Christ.* 

The aboTe rule and examples are further confirmed by the 
reeetrches of Bishop Middlet^n ; and altogether furnish a most 
striking body of evidence in behalf of the divinity of our Saviour. 
The fundamental and most important doctrine of the Christian 
fiith does not indeed depend upon the niceties of grammaticftl 
construction; but when these are eagerly seixed by those who 
deny the divinity of the Son of God, in order to s u pport their 
interpretation, we are amply justified in combating them with the 
same weapons. On this account the reader will be gratified by 
the addition of a few examples, both from classic authors, as well 
as from two or three of the fiithers of the Christian church, in 
which Mr. Sharp's rule is completely exemplified. They are 
selected from Mr. Boyd's supplementary researches on the Greek 
article, annexed to Dr. A. Clarke's Commentary on Eph. vi. and 
on the Episde to Titus. 

Mnrtiot •<KTA«( «xox*w 

Xipxi|A.«T*v t' •n^oMf. JBsehyU Sqppliees, v. 60-^ 

The voice of the wretched wife of Tereos, the nightingale pursaed by 
the Itlcen. 

*0 (vrvxnc tMt/f9, i r9( *m/f(. SophocUs Eleetra. 

Mine and thloe evil genius. 

*0 iftof yivtrm^ b«i r«(. 

My son sod thine, 
•m r$ wmrx»/U9 m rsc ifrmfmf. 

Km iraif*f •»•« rm it xt«i»«f. Eoripidis lOD, V. 1389. 1408. 
What thhifs we suffer from this execrable Uoness, and slayer of childrea ' 
Tew /i«K«£iev xsi ivXeEow llsvxcv.— Of th« blessed and Ulostrioos PanL 
(Polycarp, Epist ad Philipp.) 

Aymwn9 Tov Xpir«», t«« Omv ^^Mr.— The love of Christ oor God (Igna* 
tins, Ernst ad Romanos.) 

Tetr XTtrnv, KM I An^ov^xov.— The Creator sad Maker. (Irenaos sdv. 
Heres. lib. iv. p. 4a edit Oxon. 1702.) 

Tou Ko^vf Mterarev 9up' it/tmw x«i ir^ro* twv voiijrwif, '0^ir^ov.~Homei 

the most distinc uished among you, and first of the poets. (Justin Martyr, 
Cohortalio ad urccos.) 

*0 AfX*ft*'"iy^( "*' n«i/«i|y ▼••' lar* ev^Mvev, i wrnvrm mt^9rr»t.^-Tho 

great Ruler and Shepherd of them in heaven, whom all thhigs obey 
(Methodius.) 

A/t^i TOV mrttfx^v n.mt »rmKtbf%f tmrtkim. — AjTOUnd the King, withOUl 

beginning and immortal. (Ibid.) 

* Venema, in an admirable dissertation on the true reading of Acts zx 
9B. has adverted to it (see the psssage in the British Critic (N. S.). vol. xi. p 
612.) ; and also Mr. De Qols, in his valaable, thoush now neg jfccted, Vindlca 
tion of the Worship of Jesus Christ (London, i726. 6to.) p. 37. 

• Sharp oo the Cfreek Article, pp. m\t. zL 1—^ 
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tw» Tov BsriKis vip^t^K trmtrmv «•* ltoii|Ti|v.— That he DDty Tenerate the 
King and Maker of all. M ethodiaa. 

•O fp«TiiyO« itftmv «•! irttftn* Urowf, «•» •^X«*r, «•» fW/i^C'Of.— JeSOB, OOF 

leader, and ahepherd, and goTemor, and bridegroom. (,Ibid.) 

Tor eiov /*•»•» nfwiir^i, to» Ji»vot^» xai Tiiikiov^cv t«w ^•vto(. — Ye 

deny the only Ood, the Lord and Creator of all. (Chrjraoatom. Orat. de non 
anathem. Tivla aut deftmctis.) 

£v nM»p» tirt^mvums ««i mwo»mK9i>im$ row /MyMXew OiOtf xai AfXtw9i/t$v9f 

nfit^v, lurev XpTov.— In the day of the appearing and revelation of Jeaaa 
Chriflt. the Great God and Chief Shepherd of oa. (Oregor. Nazianzen. 
Orat. 4. adv. Julian, in fine.) 

a. Emphasit of other Wordo. 

John i. 14. The word toas made JUah and dwelt among ua, i«viir«nv i» 
«^>r, literally tcUiemaclad among tu. The verb o^n'ov (rroro rxn^n) aigni' 
fies to erect a booth, tabernacle, or temporary reaidence, and not a perma- , 
nent habitation or dwelling place : it waa therefore fitly applied to the 
human nature of Christ ; which, like the ancient Jewiah tabernacle, waa to 
be only for a temporary reaidence of the Eternal Divinity. 

Bfatt iz. 36. When Jieaua eaw the multitudes, he had companion on 
rAem,— Erjrx«yx»^r*ii (from XwXsyxrot, a bowel) ; the ancients generally, 
and the Jewa in particular, accounting the bowels to be the aeat of sym- 
|HUhy and the tender pasaionB, appUedfthe organ to the aenae.* The proper 
meaning, therefore, of this phrase is, that our Lord waa moved with the 
deepest sympathy and commiseration for the neglected Jews. 

Heb. iv. 13. All thinge are naked and opened, r»TfuxH*^*9-/f9», to the eyeo 
qf Mm with whom we have to account. The emphasis is here derived firam 
me manner in which aacrificea were anciently performed. 

3. Emphatic Adverbo* • 

[L] Sometimet adyeebs or tiki are emphatic ; and a care- 
Jul notation of the time indicated by them will materially 
illuttrate the force and meanings of the tacred vritingt. 

Thus, in Bfal. iii. 16. we read, Then they that feared the Lord, spake qften 
one to another, ^e. The word then is here peculiarlv emphatic, and refers 
to tile time when the laat of the prophets wrote, and when many bold infi- 
dels and impious persons were found among the Jews, who spake " stout 
worda" againat God, and vindicated them. They conaidered aU the time 
apent by them in hia aerrice aa lost ; they attended his "ordinancea** with 
many expreasions of aelf-denial and humiliation, but they derived no 
benefit fh>m them ; and they concluded that thoae haughty rebela who caat 
off all religion, and tempted God by their presumptuous wickedness, were 
the moat prosperous and happy persons, (v. 13—15.) Tbbm, viz. at this 
season of open wickedness, there was a remnant of pious Jews, who " spake 
often one to another," met together from time to time that they might con> 
fer on religious subjects^ animate each other to their duty, and consult how 
to check the progress of impiety. Of these persons, and their pioua 
deaigna and diacoursea. we are told that Jehovah took especial notice ; and 
that"' a book of remembrance was wriuen before him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon his name." 

[iL] A knovledge of historical circumstances, hoToever, is 
''equisitCy Ust -we ascribe the emphasis to a wrong source ; oa in 
Acts ix. 81. 

Thsh had the churches rest (i*m*n9, literally, peace or prosperity). The 
cauae of this peace has bv some commentatora been ascribed to the con* 
veraion of Saul, who had previoualy "made havoc of the church :" but 
thla la not likely, aa he could not be a cause of universal persecution and 
diatreaa, whatever acthrity and virulence he might have ahown during the 
time of hia enmity to the Christian church. Besides, his own persecution 
(aa the context ahowa) provea that the oppoaition to the Gospel continued 
with considerable virulence three yeara after his conversion. If we advert 
to the political circomatancea of the Jewiah nation at that time, we shall 
find the true cauae of thia reat The emperor Caligula had ordered hia 
atatue to be erected in the temple at Jerusalem ; and, in pursuance of hia 
mandate, Petronius^e prealdent of Syria, was on his march with an army 
for that purpoae. FUled with consternation, the Jews met him In vast 
multitudea bi the vichiity of Ptolemaia or Acre, and ultimately prevailed on 
him to abandon hia design. It waa this persecution of the Jews by the 
Romana that the sacred writer had in view, which diverted the Jews from 
persecuting the Ohrlsdana ; and " Trim had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea and OaUlss and Samaria ,-" the terror occasioned by the impe- 
rial decree having apread itaelf throughout those regions.* 

ni. Rial Emphases. 

Tho knowledgo of these can only be derived from an ac- 
quaintance with the mannera, diftoma, 6lc of ancient nations, 
which are noticed by writers on biblical antiquities and by com- 
mentators, so far as they are necessary to illustrate the sacred 
writings. Two or three instances of these also will suffice to 
explain their nature. 

1. Rom. zL 17. In this verse we have a very beautiftil Illustration taken 
from the ingrafting of trees ; an art with which we find St. Paul was well 
acquainted. The point to be ezpbtlned was, the union of the Gentiles with 
the Jews under the Gospel dispensation. The Jews were the olive tree ; 
the grafta were both Gentiles and Jews ; and the act of ingrafting was, the 
hiitiation of both Into the Christian religion. The Jews are Informed that 
olive branches may with greater ease be Ingrafted Into their own original 
stock, which ia more natural and congenial to them. The Gentiles are 
uain reminded, that, if the natural branchea were not spared because of 
their unfruitfulnes^ much leaa would they be spared wno were aliena to 
the Jewiah atod^ If they ahould prove unfruitful. 

2. The prise. Bf»Q»f9, mentioned in 1 Cor. ix 21., ia the crown awarded 
to the victor In the Olympic games: whence K»r«6^»Civi«v, rendered 
btguils you of your reward (CoL ii. la), means to deprive any one of a 
reward or prtee, either by partial judgment or in any way Impeding him in 
nis Chriatian courae. In 1 Cor. Iz. 21. the apostle iOustrates the necessity 
of being in eameat In the Christian race, by a beautiful allusion to the 



gamea of the heathen* Aa the racera and wreatlers in thoae games fitted 
themselves for their different exercises, and each strove zealoii^ for the • 
victory, so should the Christian prepare himaelf for hia religkniB course, 
and atnve for the victory in hia great conteet with the workL 

3. 1 Cor. iv. 13. We are made the /Uth qf the earth, irip»ap^«Ta, 
literally, a purgation or lustrative sacrifice : the allusion is to a cMoa 
common amonc heathen nationa in times of public calamity, idko ■». 
lected aome uiuu^ipy men of the most abject and deapicable ebaiaetcr. 
These, after being maintained a whole year at the public expense, iwt 
then led out cro%vned with fiowers, aa waa usual In sacrifices, and wttt 
devoted to appease or avert the anger of their deltiea, being either pre 
cipitated into tna sea, or burnt alive, after which their ashes were Uumn 
Into the sea. 

4. Eph. V. 27. TTutt it (the church of Christ) should be holy and wtnoa 
BLDasH, »/tm/t«t, i c SO puro and spoUeaa, ao free from all ceniure, tlM 
even Momus himself (the fictitious deity of mirth and ridicule) eoeldlar 
nothing to carp at or ridicule. 

rV. General Rules for the Inyestioation of EMnuog. 

A consideration of the affections by which the taeied 
authors were animated, when they committed their ibM^ 
communications to writing, as well as the scope and context 
of the passage under consideration, together with the Damn 
of its subject, will always enable us to ascertain the tm^ea* 
phasis of words : but, as ingenious and fanciful minds are apt 
to discover them where they do not actually exist, itmay Dotte 
irreleyant to offer a few leadinff hints respecting the particnlai 
investigation of emphases, selected from the great inaM of 
observations, which have been collected by eminent biblica] 
critics. 

1. JV*o emphases are to be sought in refined explanatistu «/ 
passages, or from etymology, both of them uncertain gvidu 
at the best $ and -which are too often carried to extremet ij 
men of lively imaginations. JVeither -will preposiHons ahtayt 
enlarge or give additional force to the meaning of a vsrd, 
particularly in the Qreek language. 

We may instance in 1 Cor. ziiL 6., where we read that true charity re- 
joiceth not In Iniquity, but rejoiceth («^rx»<^*0 hi the truth. Soow co» 
mentatora have conceived that thla word la emphatic, and have readend 
the pasaage rejoiceth jointly (with true believera) in the troth. Bat in tlM 
inatance, oa Schleusner has remarked from Heaycbiua. the Greek cm- 
pound verb means no more than the simple verb x«'^« implies, vis. to be 
delighted or to rejoice in a thhig. Our authorized veraion therefore follf 
expressea the apoaUe's meaning. But in Heb. xii. 2. the prepositioB a 
highly emphatic, and demands {articular attention, in order to spprehcad 
the full force and beauty of the peaaage, which Is wholly agomstutU, i e. 
allusive to the ancient footraces. Havinff In the first verse eihorted 
Christians to divest themselves of every incumbrance, and to ran viib 
patience their ChriaUan course, St. Paul adds (v. 2.), Looking unto Jau 
the author and finisher of our faith. The original word here reodeied 
looking (a^o^-vTityt literally means to look qf fbom everv other oiqectw 
.some particular object placed full In view; aa the reward destined to tbe 
victor in the Olympic footrace was phiced ionmediately in view of the cm- 
didates. It is Impossible to express the full Import of this passaie wfllbotf 
the aid of a paraphrase. The whole clause may be thus rendered-; WKn> 
fare, seeing we are also compassed about with so great a cloud ff u itnt$tti, 
who (like the spectators at the ancient Olympic race) surround us ooefery 
side in a vaat innumerable aasembly, the spectators of our tri4i. » "ViJ 
aside every incumbering teet^AI, and especially the sin, which inpntm 
circumstances has the greatest advantage [against us], or the »w araa^ 
staneed sin, that Which haa every thing hi its favour. Ume, pisce, m «f 
portunity, more particularly, a disposition to relhiqulsh or dissemWeow 
pl^fession of the Gospel for fear of sufferings ; and let us run wjjfj" 
tience and perseverance the race which is set before us, resolutdy pen» 
ing In it, however long and painful it may be : Looking qf from ertp 
object that would interrupt ua in our career, and fixinf our eyes •9Jf"<" 
to) Jesus, the author (or leader) and finisher of ourfailh; *»> called » 
out to thia strenuous yet glorious enterprise ; who animates us by bis ei- 
ample, and aupports ua bv hia grace, until the aeason arrive, when be «» 
bestow upon ua the promned crown.« 

3. Further: Emphases are n»t to be sought in vwafloi; 
which, however excellent they may in general be, are yet bo- 
ble to errors consequently the derivation of emphases from tkm 
may lead us not merely to extravagant, but even ts Jom 
expositions of Scripture, 

One Inatance will sufllce to illustrate thia remark. In Col. IL 6. accerdingtg 
the authorized English version, we read thus. As ye have ther^or^J^^^ 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in him. From tbis rendering <>^Jf|^Ji. £ 
text many persons have laid much stress on the words oa and so (wra«"" 
Is not to be found fai the original), and have deduced a variety of Infers 
firom them, viz. as ye received Jesus Christ In a aplrit of Wth, wjn» 7" 
In him; oa ye received him in a apirit of humilllv, so walk ye In blffl,» 
Now all these Inferences, though proper enough hi themselves, are » 
rived from false emphases, and are contrary to the apostle's m^"* 1^ 
intended to say no such thing. His meanUig, aa Dr. Macknighl bas ww 



> Kulnbel in loc who haa given Ulnatrationa ftt>m claasical writers, and 
also from the Apocrypha. 

• Dr. Lardner haa collected and given at length varioua paaaagea from 
loaephua (De BeU. Jud. lib. U. c. 10. and Ant. Jud. lib. xviil. c. 9.) and Phlk> 
9'® i;*!**- «* Calum. 10a4.X which confirm the above statement See hia 
CradibOHj book I. eh. a 1 12. 



• Thla word occurs in Josephus precisely in the v^ sa 
It ia need by the aposUe. The Jewish historian, relating the i^ 
of the Jews which led to the war with the Romana, «7«» •f^Zj 
thinga, that thoae who officiated in the temple-aervlce ejected iDt"ji 
ficc for C»sar and the Roman people. '^And when "^•'^^"J'JXi, 

Rrieata and principal men besouabt them not to omit the ■*^™?r^ ^ 
was customary for them to offer for their princea, they y^JJJ^oa 
Srevailed upon. These relied much upon their •nnw«'ii?,r ..* ti. 
ourishing part of the Innovators asaisted them," ^♦^'"''^ , a-W 
Exi«<«p«r, ^'having the ckitf regard to ElemMor, the fOJ«™*^°l2S 
pie ;" looking to Bm sxcLtrsivsLT, by whom they had been lowp^^ 
those offensive measures. De Bell. Jud. Kb. II. c ivii. t^. ivwMrkke, 
« See Braunins, Krebsius, Kypke, Emesd, and slso Drs. Y?nr«Mi 
Macknight, and A. Clarke on Heb. xii. 1, 2. by whom every empww ^ 
\n theae two veraea is particularly illuatratea 
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noabted the pMnc e, it simply this,—" Since ye have received Ckriet 
f tMe Ltrd, wUt ye in kim :** in other " *" 



- - Twordi, as the context pUUnlj 
ifaowi^ " since je have embraced the doctrine of Christ, continue to hold 
it ftac, and permit not joursebres to be toroed aside br sophistical or Ju- 
ddzinc teachers."} 

3. A*o emph€ue$ are to be tought merely in the plural number 
•fwordi. 

We moat be caotiooa^ also, that we do not deduce emphasis merely 
from the use of the plural number ; supposing that, where the (dural is 
pot faistead of the slncuUr, it necessarily denotes emphases. Thus evp«ve( 
aad •9fM9»t limply mean hettven ; ret Origen, following the triUlng dis- 
tinctions of some Jewish writers, hss attempted to distinguish between 
them, and has announced the existence of seTeral heavens each above 
(he other. 

4. AV emphaeet are to be ooitght in -wordt -where the abotract 
i* put /or the concrete. 

In the (Nd Testament the abstract is very frequently put for the con* 
erete; that is, sabstantires^are necessarily put in the place of ai^ecthres, 



OD account of the simplidlr of the Hebrew language, which has ft w or nc 
adjectires. ▲ similar mode of expression obtains in the New Testament. 
Thus, in ^h. r. 8. we read, Ye were eometime* oaixhsss, rxeret : in the 
parallel pUce, in It. 18. the metonymy is thus expressed * being dasuuiso. 
irs*Tir^Mivo«. in the underetanding ; or, as it Is rendered in our authorize<: 
version, having the understanding darkened. Numerous examples, hi 
which the abstract Is put for the concrete, will be found, in/ra, Book IL 
Chap. IL Sect II. S 4. 

5. w9t every language aboundo with idioms,^ or expreetione 
peculiar to iteel/ which cannot be rendered verbatim into 
another language without violating it$ native purity, we oheuia 
be careful not to look for emphaoet in $v^:h ejipreuienoJ 

*^ In the sacred books, snd especially in the Hebraisms of the New 
Testament, we must take care not to seek for and recognise emphssia^ 
merely in the idiom, which is so very dissimilar to ours. Many persons, 
though acquainted with Hebrew, have oflen made this mistake; but no- 
thing is more lUlacious. In the oriental languages many things appear 
hyperbolical (If you Usnslate them literally, that is, merely by the aid of 
common lejtlcons and etymology) which are not in reality byperbolic«l."« 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE SITBSIDIAR7 MEANS VOR ASCERTAINING THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 



WoRiM being the aibitraiy signs of things, the meaning of 
Aem depends npon tli^ usua loquencU, or the custom of ex- 
easing certain things by certain words. It is surprising 
iBt any attempts should have been made to find the sense 
.* words in a dead language, by means different in their 
ifttore from those which we employ in order to find the sense 
of words in a living language. The meaning of a word must 
always be a simple matter c» fact ; and, of course, it is slw^ 
to be establtshed by appropriate and adequate testimony. The 
jriginal hngnaees oi Scripture being to us dead languages, 
the usue loguenai in them is to be ascertained by the testi- 
mony of those who lived at the time when these languages 
were floonshing and in common use, and who well under- 
stood them. Tliis testimony is either direct or indirect. 

DiBscT Testimont is to be obtained, in the first place, from 
those writers to whom the lang[uage, which is to be investi- 
gtled by us, was vernacular, either from the same authors 
whom we interpret, or from their contemporaries ; next from 
andent versions made by persons to whom the language was 
BoC vernacular, but who lived while it was a spoken lan- 
snage, and by individuals who were acquainted with it; 
mtrdly from Scholiasts and Glossoffraphers ; fourthly, from 
those who, though foreigners, hadleamed the language in 
question. 
Where direct testimony fails, recourse must be had to indi- 
nsTiMoirr ; under which head we may include the 



Circumstances, 
various aids are peculiar to the Old Testament, and others to 
the New Testament : to avoid unnecessary repetition, it is 
proposed to discuss them in the order pursued m the follow- 
ing Actions. 

SECTION I. 

OUEKCT TESTIMONIBS POR ASCXRTAIlfmO TBI U8US LOQVENDl. 
^ 1. TBI TBflnMOHT OV COHTSMPOSAST WSITlSf. 

The most important aid is afibrded by those writers to 
whom the language to be investigated was vernacular ; and 

s See Drs. Macknighl and A. Clarke on CoL it. 6. 

• On the Hebralama, or Hebrew Idioms peculiar to the Sacred WritUigi, 
•ee pp. 196 — 198. of the present volume. 

• Baa«r, Herm. Sacr pp. 231— 24a Emeati Inadt. Interp. Nor. Teat pp. 
4D—45. Btori Acroaaea m Emeati, torn. 1. pp. 921—336. Aug. Pfelfler, 
Herm. Sacr. c tL S 16--23. (Op. torn. pp. 649--661.) Wetstein, LibelU ad 
Criam et Interp. Nov. Teat pp. 120--1». Viaer, Herm. Sacr. Nov. Teat 
para iiL pp. 269—277. Biahop Marsh's Lectures, lect zv. pp. 43-49. Prof. 
Germrd baa collected numerous valuable observations on the topics ds- 
cosaed In this and the two preceding sections, in hiA Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism, pp. 293— 369. particniarljr in sect hi. (pp. 300—314.) on the signi- 
ficatioa of words. J. B. Carpzovii Primie Lines Herm. Sacre. pp. 23. 40—46. 
The mbject of emphasis la copioualy treated by Langius in his Herme- 
neolieaB Sacra, pp. 61—96. ; bv Rambach, in his Institutionea Hermeneu- 
ticsB a«cr», Ub. if. c a pp. 317—362. ; by Jahn, in his Enchiridion Horm. 
6eneraUi^j>p. 127—135. ; by Chladenius, in his Institullones Exegetlcn, 
pp. 310—^22.; and by J. E. Pfeiffer, in his InstiluUooes Herm. Sacr. pp. 
S3l — 669. Stuart's Elements of Interpretation, pp. 83—87. ' 

• Scaart'a ElemenU of Interpretation^). 87. 

• Bmoer, Hermenent Sacra, pp. 77—79. Mori Acroaaea Hermeneutlea, 
lom. L pp. 75—77. Btoart's BemenCa of Interpretation, pp. 34, 36. 



where it is unduhitable its evidence is abundantly sufBcient 
This testimon^r may be drawn from three sources, viz. I. 
From the definitions of words ; 11. From examples, and the 
nature of the suhiect ; and, m. From parallel passages. 

I. With regard to definitions, nothing more is necessary 
than to take good care that the definition be well understood; 
and to consider how much weight the character of the writer 
who defines may properly give to it* 

Professor Morus has collected various examples of defini- 
tions from profane writers, both Greek and Latm, which it is 
not necessary to adduce in this place: but the following 
definitions of certain words occurring in the New Testament 
are of importance for the right understanding of the sacred 
wrirtes. 

I. In Heb. v. 14. 8t Paul says that he writes toic tmmc, to 
the perfect $ and he there, with almost logical predaion, defines 
the peifect to be thoee who by reaoon of u»e have their tenteo 
exercioed to ditcem both good and evil; that is, those who by 
long custom and conversation in the sacred writings have so 
exercised and improved their faculties, that they can discern be- 
tween good and bad, true and false doctrines. In the whole ot 
that passage, therefore, we are to understand who are the perfect, 
agreeably to 8t Paul's definition. 

S. If we are at a loss to understand, in the style of the sams 
apostle, what he means by the body of Chritt / we may kam 
it firom Eph. L 33., where it is defined by the church : thus,. . • 
the church, which i$ hi$ body, the fulneoo of him that fiUeth 
all in alL 

3. Heb. xi. 1. contains a definition of faith; which b then 
said to be the oubttance of thingt hoped for and the evidence 
of thingt not teen, 

IL Examples and the nature or the subject also show 
us the U8U8 hquendi and force of words ; but in order to Judm 
correctly, and to make proper distinctions, a good understand- 
ing and considerable practice are highly necessary. 

1. By Examplet is meant, that the writer who uses a parti* 
cular word, though he does not directly define it, yet gives in 
some one or more passages an example of what^ it means bj 
exhibiting its qualities or showing the operation of it Thus, 

(1-) In order to explain the word ^«x«iie«n>v«, rifbteonaneai^ which ia of 
very fk>equent occurrence in the New Testament, we must examine whU 
exatnplee of righteeueneet are added in each paaaage. 

(2.) In GaL iv. 3. 8t Paul uaes the term rT«*xi«« t»w koo-amv, elements of 
the world, at flrat without an explanation : but aAerwarda we have an 
example of the meaning of it in GaL iv. 9., where the expreaaion ia uaed of 
the reliffion and philoaophy df the Jews and Gentilea which preceded the 
Chriatian dispensation, and includes the idea of incompleteneas and im* 
perfection. 

2. The J^ature of the tubject, in innumerable instanoss, helps 
to define which meaning of a word the writer attaches to it, in 
any particular passage. 

For instance, x»p*ft <" ^^^ version uauallj rendered grace, denotea 
pardon of sin, divine benevolence, divine aid, temporal Dleaainga, Ac. 
Which cf these senseii it bears in any particular peasage is to be deter 
mined from the nature of the subject ^ 

III. In order to ascertain the usut hquendi, and to inves 
tigate the meaning of a passage, recourse is in the next place 

• Scuart'a KlemenU of Interpretation, p 35. Morus, torn. 1 J). 79. 
f Mori Acroases, tom. I pp. 81-91 Stuart*8 Elements, p. 8& 
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to be had to the comparison of similar or PARAiJiEL passages ; 
and as much caution is requisite in the application of this 
hermeneutic aid, it becomes necessary to institute a particu- 
lar inquiry into its nature, and the most beneficial mode of 
employingr it in the interpretation of the Bibie. 

1. ** When, in any orainary composition, a passage occurs 
of doubtful meaning with respect to the sentiment or doctrine 
it conveys, the obvious course of proceeding is^ to examine 
what the author himself has in other parts of his work deli- 
vered upon the same subject ; to weigh well ^e force of any 
particular expressions he is accustomed, to use ; and to inquire 
what there-might be in the occasion or circumstances under 
which he wrote, tending to throw furtfier light upon the im- 
mediate object he had in view. This is only to render com- 
mon justice to the writer; it is necessary both for the disco- 
very of his real meaning, and to secure him against any 
wanton charge of error or inconsistency. Now, if this may 
justly be required in any ordinary work of uninspired com- 
position, how much more indispensable must it be when we 
sit in judgment upon the sacred volume ; in which (if we 
♦acknowledge its divine original) it is impossible even to 
imagine a failure either in judgment or in integrity."' 

"God has been pleased, in sundry nortions and in divers 
manners, to speak unto us in his worn ; but in all the books 
of Scripture we may trace an admirable unity of design, an 
intimate connection of parts, and a complete harmony of 
doctrines. In some instances the same truths are conveyed 
nearly in the same modes of expression ; in other instances 
the same sentiments are clothed with beautiful varieties of 
langruage. While we are interested in discovering some of 
the indications of mental diversity among the sacred writers, 
we clearly perceive that the whole volume of revelation is 
distinguished by a certain characteristic style and phraseology 
altogether its own, and which, for simplicity, dignity, energy, 
and fulness, must be allowed to have no parallel. ^ Now, if 
there be in the various parts of Scripture such important 
coincidences of sentiment, of language, and of idiom, it is 
evident that we proceed on just and rational principles, in 
comparing together passages that have sonae degree of re- 
semblance, and in applying those, the meaning of which is 
clear, to the illustration of such as are involved in some 
degree of obscurity."' 

The passages, which thus have some degree of resem- 
blance, are termed Parallel Passages ; and the comparison 
of them is a most important help for interpreting such parts 
of Scripture as may appear to us obscure or uncertain ; for, 
on almost every subject, there will be found a multitude of 
phrases, which, when diligently collated, will afford mutual 
illustration and support to each other ; the truth which is more 
obscurely intimated in one place being expressed with greater 
precision in others. Thus, a part of the attributes or circum- 
stances, relating to both persons and things, is stated in one 
text or passage, and part in another ; so that it is only by 
searching out several passages, and connecting them together, 
that we can obtain a iust apprehension of them. More par- 
ticularly, the types oi the Old Testament must be compared 
with their antitypes in the New (as Num. xxi. 9. with John 
iii. 14.); predictions must be compared with the history of 
their accomplishment ^as Isa. liii. the latter part of v. 12. with 
Mark xv. 87, 28. and Luke xxii. 37. and the former part of 
Isa. liii. 12. with Matt, xxvii. 57. Mark xv. 43. Luke xxiii. 
50.), and the portion of Scripture, in which any point is spe- 
cifically treated, ought to be chiefly attended to in the com- 
parison, as Genesis ch. i. on the creation, Romans ch. iii. — 
▼. on the doctrine of justification, &c. &>cJ 

> Bp. VaDmlldert's Lectures, p. 190. 

* Rev. H. F. Burder's Sermon on the Duty and Means of ascertaining 
the Sense of Scripture, pp. 17, 18. 

* On the importance and benefit of consulting parallel passages. Bishop 
Horsley has several fine observations in his comment on PsaL zcvii. The 
whole passage is too long to extract, but tlie following sentences are so 
appropriate to the subject of this section^that the author deems anj 
apology for their insertion unnecessary, "/r ahould," says his lordship, 
"be a rtUe voith every one, who toould read the Holy Scripturee with advan-. 
tage and improvement^ to covtpare every text tohich may seem either 
important Jor the doctrine it may contain, or remarkable for the turn of 
the espremrion. with the parallel passages in other parts of Holy Writ; 
that is, with the passages in which the subject-matter is the same, the 
•ense equivalent, or the turn of the expression similar. These parallel 
passages are easily found by the margmal references in Bibles of the 

larger form." "It is incredible to any one, who has not in some 

degree made the experiment, what a proficiency may be tnarte in that 
knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation, by studying the ^^criptures 
in this manner, without any other conunentary or exposition tlian what the 
dilTerent parts of the sacred volume mutually furnish for each otlier. / 
wiU not simple to assert that the most xllitbjutb Christian, '/ he can hut 
r€ad his BngUsh Bible, and toiU take ths pains to read it in this ntannett 



The foundation of the parallelisms occurring in the Sacre<l 
Writings is the perpetual harmony of Scripture itself; which, 
though composed by various writers, yet prwe^ding from one 
and 3ie same infallible source, cannot but agree in words an 
well as in things. Parallelisms are either near or rcniok; jn 
the former case the parallel passages are sought from the sane 
writmr, in the latter from different writers. Tliey are furthpr 
termed adequate^ when they affect the whole subject proposed 
in the text ; and inade^te, when they affect it only in pap ; 
but the most usual division of the analogy of Scripture, or 
parallelisms, is into verbal, or parallel ismft of words, and /ri^ 
or parallelisms of things. 

a. A Verbal ParalleSsm or Jnal)}:if is that in wliidi, on 
comparing two or more places together, the same words and 
phrases, the same mode of argument, the same method o) 
construction, and the same rhetorical figures, are respectirely 
to be found. Of this description are the following in- 
stances : — 

(1.) Parallel worde and phrases, — ^Thus, when the propW 
Jeremiah, speaking of the human heart, says, that it is "d^ 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked" (Jer. iril 
9.), in order to understand the full import of the ori^oal 
word there rendered desperately, we must compare Jer. xt. 
18. and Micah i. 9. where the same word occurs, and is ren- 
dered desperate or incurable. From which two passages it is 
obvious that the prophet's meaning was, that the deceitfuJDesi 
and wickedness of the heart of man are so great that tbej 
cannot be healed or removed by any human art. Compare 
also Isa. xl. 11. and Ezek. xxxiv. 23. with John 1. 11. 14, 
15. Heb. xiii. 20. and 1 Pet. ii. 25. and v. 4. 

(2.) Parallel modes of arguing, — ^Thus the apostles, Paul, 
James, and Peter, respectively suppport their exhortatioDs 
to patience by the example of Jesus Christ, Compare Heb. 
xii. 2, 3. James r. 10, 11. and 1 Pet. ii. 21. On the con- 
trary, dissuasives from sin are more strongly set forth in the 
Old and New Testaments, by urging that sinful courses were 
the way of the heathen nations. Compare Lev. xviii. 24. 
Jer. X. 2. and Matt. vi. 32. 

(3.^ Of Parallel constructions and Jigures we have exam- 
ples m Rom. viii. 3. 2 Cor^ v. 21. and Heb. x. 6. in which 
fmssages respectively the Greek word ct/jufrut, there tians- 
ated sin, means sacrifices or offerings fur sin, agreeably to the 
idiom of the Hebrew langruage, in which the same word ellip- 
tically signifies both ffin and sin-offering, which the Septua- 
gint version invariably renders by at/ua^u in upwards of one 
hundred places. Dr. Whitby, on 2 Cor. v. 21., has pointedout 
a few instances ; but Dr. A. Clarke (on the same text) has 
enumerated all the passages, which are, in fact, so njany ad- 
ditional examples of verbal parallelisms. To this class some 
biblical critics refer those pafjsages in which the same sen- 
tence is expressed not precif.ely in the same words, but in 
similar words, more full as well as more perspicuous, and 
concerning the force and meaning of which there can be no 
doubt. Such are the parallelisms of the sacred poets; which, 
from the light they throw on the poetical books of the Scrip- 
tures, demand a distinct consideration. 

Verbal Parallelisms are of great importance for ascertain 
ing the meaning of vords that rarely occur in the Bible, w 
well as of those which express peculiar doctrines or terins of 
reliffion, as faith, repentance, new creature, &c., likewise in 
explaining doubtful passages, and also the Hebraisms appear* 
inc" in the New Teetament. 

3. A Real Parallelism or Analogy is, where the same thing 
or subject is treated of, either designedly or incidentally, in 
the same words, or in others which are more clear, copioos, 
and full, and concerr.:ng whose force and meaning then can 
be no doubt In comparing two passages, however, we mosi 

tPtU not only attain all that practical knowledge which is necessary t»^* 
salvation ; but, by God's blessing, he will become learned in evenf WH 
r gating to his religion in such degree, that he teill not be liable to be »»«•» 
either by the refined arguments or by the false assertions <f tktM <^ 
endeavour to ingraft their oten opinions upon the oracles qf God. He nj^ 
safely be ignorant of all nhiloaopny, excepi wluil is lo be learned ^^^T 
sacred books; which indeed contain the highest philosophy adapted to i« 
lowest apprehenHion. He may safpiy remain ignorant ofall *'**^'Zv *"»mI 
so ranch of the history of the first ages of the Jewish and of the Cwn*"^ 
church, as is to be gathered from the canonical books of the Old ""d *«* 
Testament. Let him study these in tfte manner I recommend, and W *•• 
never cease to prau for Ihe illumination op that Spirit b}( vkiek /«J 
books trerft dictated; and the tchole compass of abstruse philosophif, oj" 
recondite history, shall furnish no argument teilhtchich the P'^^'J Jt 
of man shall be able to shake this learnbd CH«isTiAN's/oi7A. Tnt wwj 
ihufl studicc!, will indeed prove to be what we Protestania esleero rt— « 'J"^ 
tain and sufficient nUe or faith and practice, a helmet of salvatioii, www 
alone may quench the fiery darts of the wicked. "-^nnoni on the w""" 
rection ix. o*). 221—228. 
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aicertaiii whether the same thing is really expressed more 
fiilly as well as more clearly, and also without any ambiguity 
vhatever, otherwise little or no assistance can oe obtained 
for illnstrating obscnre places. Real parallelisms are tw> 
fold— historical, and didactic or doctrinal. 

(1.) An HUtTical ParalleUtm of thingt is, where the same 
tkbg or efentit related: it is of great and constant use in oider 
to nndentend ari^t the Four Gospels, in which the same things 
ire for the most part related niore (ally by one evangelist than 
by the others, according to the design with which the Gospels 
pere re^ectively written. 

Thas the accoont of oar Ssvioiir's stUlinc the tempest in the sea of 
OeasMareth Is more copioiulx related by Saint Mark (iv. 36—41.) and Saiot 
toke (vtiL 22--a&) than it Is by Saint Matthew, (viii. 24. 95.) By eomparinf 
the several narratiTas of the evanf eUata together, harmooiea are constructed 
firosi their separate histories. In Uke manner, the hiatorical books of the 
OUTesiaaaent are motuaUj illustrated b/ comparinc together the books 
of SSBvel, Kings, and Chronicles. For instance, nuusy paasages in the 
book of Genesis are parallel to 1 Chron. i.— ix. ; many parts of the books 
sflsodo% Levltieas, and Nombersare parallel to the book of Deuteronomy; 
tkc books of flamoel and Kinss, to the two books of Chronicles ; and, lastly, 
2 Cms jetUL 13—37. and 2 Ohron. zzzii. are parallel with Isa. xjtzri. Dr. 
Urhnbot and Mr. Townsand have oompUed very valuable harmonies of the 
(W Testament, In which the historical and piopbeiical passsses are taiterw 
wDveo in the order of time, of which an account la given in the Pistisssinn 
C4I. ArffBMMz to the second Volume, Past L Cha?. II. Sbct. L 

(S.) A DiiiaeHc •r lUctrinal ParaUeUsm of things is, where 
die sune thing is taughix this species of parallel is of the great- 
eA iaportanoe for comprehending the doctrines inculcated in the 
Bftis, which we should otherwise be liable to mistake or grossly 
peivut. 

We have examples of it hi all those Psalma which occur twice in the book 
of Ptafanii, as in PsaL zlv. eompared with liii. ; zL 13—17. with \ix. ; tvIL 
7-1 L with cviiL 1—6. ; Ix. fr-12. with cviii. 6—13 ; and csv. 4-8L with 
czxzv. IS— 18. Sometimes also a hymn of David, which occura in the book 
orPsalmB, Is to be found in some one of the historical booka, as Psalm zcvi 
compared with 1 Chron. zvL 23—33. ; Paahn ev. 1—15. with 1 Chron. zvi. 
8-^ and PaaL cvi 47. 4a with I Chron. zvi. 33^ 36. 

tB like manner, in the New Testsment, the same thing ia taught nearly 
In the aams wonla, as in the Epistle of Jude compared with 2 Pot. ch. il 
Prequeodv siso the same doctrine is explained more fuUy in one place, 
which bad been more conciaely elated in another : such, (or instance, are 
the supersedmg of the Mosaio diapensation by that of the Gospel, and all 
ihoee pasnges which are parallel aa to the tiring or subject diacuaaed 
tboogh <BII<avnt In words ; so that, by comparing ihcro, the acope of the 
doetnoe iacnlcated will readily be coileetea. On the other hand, where 
the same subject or doctrine is delivered with more brevity, all the varioua 
pasages must oe diligently collated, and the doctrine elicited from them. 
Of thj* description are the namerooa pnxfictions, Ac. relative to the future 
haspoesi of mankind, connected with the removal of the Jewish ecoiK>my, 
and the conversion of the Gentiles to the Christian religiuo. 

But the aae of this parallelism will more follr appear from one or tvro 
inatances. Let as then coqipare GaL vi 15. with Gal. v. 6. 1 Cor. vil 19. 
2 Cor. V. 17. and Rom. ii. 28, 29. In the former passage we read, In Ckriat 
Jtmta neitker drettmcition availeth anp thing not uneireumdsion^ but 
a new creature, or rather [there is] a new creation. In Gal v. 6. the 
apoatle had briefly delivered the aame doctrine in the following terma: In 
Oaiat JeauM neilher cirewncition availeth any things nor undrcumdntm^ 
but/aith that wcrketh hy love,—\ Cor, vil. 19. CSreumdsion it nothing, nor 
undrcumcision^ but the keeping ^ the eommandmentt of God.— 2 Cor. v. 17. 
rkertfoTB if any man be in Ckriet, he it a new creature^ or more correctly, 
Itbere ia] a new creation : old Iking* have patted away ; behold ! all thintt 
ere betmte new, — Rom.ii. 2S, 29. Ht it not a Jew that it one outwardfyf 
i. e. he ia not a genuine member of the church of God who has only an out- 
ward profesrioo : neither it that circumcition which it outward in thejleth. 
But he ie a Jew, a true member of the church of Ood, which tt one 
in w a rdly, and circumcition ia that of the heart, in the tpirit, and not in the 
letter; whooe praite it not <if men, but of Ood. From these paaaages it ia 
evident that what 9aiot Paul, in <Hl vf. 15. terma a new creature, or 
creation, he in GaL v. 6. denominatea faith that worketh by love ; and In 
1 Cor. vti. 19. keeping the commandmente t^fOod. From thia collation of 
paaaagea, then, we perceive, that what the apostle intends by a new creature 
wnem creation. Is the entire conversion or the h<»art from ain to God : and 
aa creation ia the proper work of an All-wise and Almightv Berog, ao thia 
total change of heart, aoul, and lifis, which Ukes place und^r the ministra* 
tion of the Gospel, is effected by the power and rrace of God, and ia evi- 
denced by that frith and obetfience which are indispensably necessary to 
an Chriailans in order to salvation f^ 

: In 2 Cor. L 21. God ia said to have anointed ut : the paraflel 
^ ,, where thia expression la so explained aa to give an idea of the 

„ intended, Is 1 John ii. 20., where true Christians are said to haoe em 

umetionfrom the Holy One, and to know all thingt ; and in v. 27. the emme 
onoinHnr ia aaid to teach all thingt. Now, if the rflfrct of thia auction be 
that we should know all things, the anohiting will be wiiatever bringa know- 
ledge to ua, and therefore teaching. From this comparison of passsgea, 
t b sre ib rc, we learn that by unction and anointinc is intended the Holy 
Mric whose oflice ia to teach all thinga, and to guide us into all troth (John 
XIV. 26. and xvi. 13.) ; and whose gids and graeea are diffuaed tbrooghoot 
the church of Christ, and imparted to every Uvimg member of it. For hia 
asrislMKces are equally necesaary to aO, to the learned as well aa the 
Hleanied, to teachers aa well aa to hearera : he it ia that enlightens our 
Bjyile, purifies our hearta, and incUnea our wills, not only beginning bat 
csRTiniE on sod perfecting a new and spiritual life in our souls. The 
a^aeliiip in v. 2U. andye know aU thingt. Is not to be understood in the 
se, but must De limited to these things which are necesaary to 
These every true Christian not onlv knowa apeculatively— that 
* * a notion of them in his mind— f " "^ • -• * 

knowledge 
TWs InesttnMble sift 



I aside aU oatward tfisrhinc ; hot their mesnint Is, either that ye need not 
the tsaehfang of an v of those satlehrisU snd idss teashers memiooed in 
vavioospsTtsof thbepf ' ' 

I you how to judge 



i% ke not only hssa notk>n of them in his mim^bnt he has also a practical 
sad aspcrimeotal ki 



aspcrimeotal knowled 



Christ, wh 
net that t 



t and teste of them, which is productive of boljr 



I purehaaed by the sufl^riiiM and 

of Christ, who ia here styled the Holy One. The words in v. 27. and 

tkomld teach yoM, esnnot be bitended to set 



• Mot! Acroasas Hermeneutic*, torn. L p. 95. See also Macknight aad 
Scott on the texts above cited. 



M epistle, or that ye need not that any one ahould teach 
of thoae deceivers and their doctrlnea. 

4. Besidas Terbal and real parallelisms^ there is a third 
species partaking of the nature of both^ and which is of equal 
importance for understanding the Scriptures : this has been 
termed ^varaOcium ofmtmSen: ir consists chiefly in a cer- 
tain^ eonautj, resemblance, or parallelism, between the mem- 
hers ot each period ; so that in two lines, or members of the 
same period, things shall answer to thinfi[s, and words to 
words, ts if fitted to each other bv a kind of rale or measure. 

The nature of this kind of parallelism, which is the grand 
characteristic of the poetical style of the Hebrews, being 
fully considered in a subsequent chapter,' a few examples of 
its utility as a hermeneuti<»d aid will only be necessary in 
this place. 

In the poetical parts of the Old Testament, it sometimes 
happens that, in the alternate quatrain, the third Uim forms 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second. Bishop Lowth has jpven a striking example of this 
yariety of parallelism in his mneteenth prelection, from Deut. 
xxxii. 43. But as its distinguishing feature is not there suffi • 
ciently noted, Bishc^ Jebb adopts the itdlowing tianslatioB 
of Mr. Parkhurst:— 



I win make laliie arrows dnmk with blood ; 
And my awonl shall devour fleah : 
With the blood of the akhi and Um captive ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 

That is, reducing the stansa to a simple quatrsin :— 

I will make mine arrows dru^lc vrtth blood : 
With the blood ef the slain and the captive : 



And my sword shall devour flesh ; 
From the hairy head of the enemy. 



Again*— 

From withoot the sword shsD destroy ; 
And tai the taunost spartmeota terror ; 
Both the young man and the virfin : 
The sockUnc with the man of gray hairs. 

Deot xzitt. SBk 

^ The youths and Tirgina," nyi Bishop Jebh, ** let out of 
doors by the vigour and boo^rancy natural at theb time of lilsf 
fiiU victinu to the iword in the streets of the dty: while in&ncy 
and old age, confined by helplossnesi and decrepitude to the 
inner chambers of the house, perish there by fear before the sword 
can readi them.** 

Mr. Green, in his "< Poetical Parts of the Old Testament trans- 
lated," ob se i te s that there is a similar hyperiiaton in Isa. xxziv. 
6. And Dr. Hales reduces to a similar form that remarkabU 
pr(^)hecy. Gen. xlix. 10. :— 

The sceptre shsU not depart from Jndsh ; 

Nor a acribe of hia ollq>rinf ; 
Until Sbiloh abaU come ; 

And [until] to hia a congrefation of peoples. 

''Tliat is, aoooiding to Dr. Hales, the sceptre, or dvU govem- 
flMot, shall not depart, till the coming or birth of Shiloh ; and 
the scribe, or expounder of the law, intimating eodeaiastical re- 
gimen, sImU not depart, or cease, imtil there shall be formed a 
congregation of people, a church of Christian worshippers from 
various nations; the former branch of this prophe^ was folfilled, 
when Augustus made his enrolment preparatory to the census 
throughout Jodsa. and Galilee ; thereby degrading Judoa to a 
Roman province : the latter branch was fulfilled at the sacking 
of Jerusalem hj Titus ; when the temple was destroyed, and the 
Jewish ritual abttfished.*'* 




verted pctraluHtm,''^ 

Blessed is the msn whose strength Is to Tliee: 
The paaaens era, to whose hearts are thy waya, 
In the vaUey of Baca make U a spriof, 
The rato also Slleth the pooli ; 
They go from strength to aueng th ; 
He ahalf appear before God to aSon. 

PaaL Uzziv. 6—7. 

** The first and sixth lines are here considered, at once, as 
oonslnictivdy parallel, and as sflonling a continueut weom : the 
intennediate four lines may be accounted parenthetical; the 
second, constroctiTdy paraDd with the fifth ; and the third with 
the fourth. The first line seems to contain the character of a 
confirmed proficient in religion^ — hie etrength tt in G*d / the 



• See Book U. Chap. IL ii^fra. 

• Jebb's IsereS Lfarstms, pp. ^ 
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HXth line, to describe hiB final beatification, — he thaU appear 
before Ood in Zion. The intermediate quatrain may be re- 
garded as descriptiTe of the intermediate course pursued by those 
who desire to be good and happy : thej are passengers, but they 
know their destination, and th^ long for it ; at a distance firom 
the temple (the mysti<^ ** sapientum templa serena''), they are 
anxious to arrive there ; the very highways to Jerusalem are in 
their heart And what is the consequence ? Affection smooths 
all difficulties ; the parched and sandy desert becomes a rich well- 
watered valley; and they cheerfully advance from strength to 
strength ; from one degree of virtuous proficiency to another."^ 

One or two examples more will show the great importance 
of applying; the poetical parallelism to the study of tne New 
Testament : — 

irxoTir/dvoi tii {i«vot« ovti(* 

»irtiKKmTftmft»Wt Tqc ^»m TOw 6100 : 
ttM Ti|» «y»o*«» Ti|v cvrtttr IV •VTOi;* 

itm Ti|v WmfmrtP Ti|( *mfit»( mvTwv. 

Beinc darkened In the understanding : 

Being alienated from the life of God 
Through the ignorance which is in them ; 

Through the blindness of their hearts. 
• Eph. iv. 18. 

Iliat is, adjusting their parallelism :^ 

Being darkened in the understanding^ 
Through the ignorance which is in them ; 
Being alienated from the life of God« 
Through the blindness of their hearts. 

4gain,— 

iyvmrm* y»f, Irt wft( mvrovf tii» irM^«CeX||r iiiri* 
K«« •^•vTi( «vrov, mwnKSXiv, 

And thoy sought to seize him ; 

And they feared the people ; 
For they knew, that against them he spake the parable ; 

And having left him, they departed. 

MarkxU. 12. 

iliat is, adjusting the parallelism, and giving the particle « 
the three different senses which Dr. Henry Owen has ob^ 
served that it bears in this passage : — 

And they sought to seize him ; 

For they tuiew, that against them be spake the parable ; 

But they feared the people ; 

Therefore, having left him, they departed.* 



5« As it requires particular attention and much practice in 
order to distinguish the different species of parallelisms, — 
especially the sententious or poetical parallelism, — the fol- 
lowinjg hints are offered to the biblical student in the hope of 
enabhng him to avail himself of them, and advantageously 
to apply them to the interpretation of the Scriptures : — 

(1.) Aecertain the primary meaning of the pattage under 
eoneideration. 

In 1 Cor. iv. 6. we read, Judge nothing be/ore the time^ until the Lord 
comet who both wiU bring to light the hidden things of darkneoe, and toill 
make man^eet the coUneeU qf the hearte. Now here Is a parallelism of 
members, but the fundamental meaning is, that God judge* the counaele qf 
men ; he therefore Judses without re^>ect of persons, and with unerring 
impartiality. The aposue*s design was to show that it is impossible for men 
to perceive and judge the counsels of one another. Thus again, words are 
also construed with words, and things with things, in order that an enu- 
meration may be made of the species, kinds, or parts of the whole ; as in 
the divine ode of the Virgin Bfary contained in Luke i. 46—66., in which the 
epeei/lc displavs of divine power are enumerated. God hath put down the 
proud, but exalteth them qf low degree, Ac. The diligent reader will 
observe, that this place describes the power of God, in whose hands is the 
distribution of prosperitv and adversity ; and that all these parU or species 
are, in an exposition, to be joined together with the proposition exhibiting 
the renus or kind, viz. that prosperity and adversity are in the hand of the 

(S.) Aliheugh the Sacred Scripturett pmiXAULT coming 
frim Ood, are perfectly coneittent, and harmonize throughout ; 

» Sacred Literature, p. 66. In p. 66. Bishop Jebb has given a passage 
from Euthymins's Commentary on Psal. Ixxxiv. 7. which Is so truly bean- 
liftil, that we cannot help inserting it. C« lvvmfAtm% %n iwmfnw $1 afir^c 

*mt ovTwc i» TawTiic ii$ ikkv^v v^oxox-tovti^, i»va/8i|revT«i «^o$ rifv •x^v^it* 
rtv tvwmfttp it Ti|» M^iTiiv i»«Xfriv, <it irxv^evoievrsv Tor /urfprm mvr^9• 

*' From strenxth to strength ; Irom virtue to virtue : for example, from low. 
Uness of mind to mourning ; from mourning to contrition : and thus advanc- 
log from one attainment to another, they shall ascend the summit of the 
mountain. The peahnist calls virtue strength, because it makes him strong 
who attains It."—" Perhaps," the learned prelate remarks, " each grada- 
tion of goodness may be accounted, as it were, a fortress or stronghok) 
upon the way : a secure stage in the pilgrimage of vlrtue.»» 

« Jebb's Sacred Literature, p. 19a This el^fant critic has thrown more 
Ight than all the commentators extant on that very obscure passsge, Matt 
-_ « * u ^.-.u...__ 1. 1_ *w_ *_^ * ^ totrovertad parallelism (see pp. 

t portion of ths New Testament— 
* y dKUinf it •econflni to ths 
, pp. 408-417. 



yetf at they -mere sbcoitoakilt •written by Ujereiu aulken, n 
varioue topict, and in dijerent ttylee, thote booh and poru 
of tooko are, in the fret inatance, to be compared, which tterf 
composed by the tame author, in the tame language, and n a 
paralleC tubject. 

ni Thus, bv comparing PsaL xxxvlii. 10. with 1 8am. xiv. 26, ZT. (io vliicb 
Jonathan havmg taken some honey for his refreshment is wm to hnt bid 
hit eyes tnlightened)^ we shaD readily apprehend the force of the palmiK » 
complaint, that the hght of kit eyes wat gone from him : for the ejei of • 
person in good health are so strong, as to sparkle with the raviof ijfht that 
Mill upon them ; whereas, when the constitution is worn by long rickieii, 
or broken bv grie( the eyes lose their vigour and brilliancy, aadiacaM 
of incipient Dundness, the light gradually fiOls the eyes. In like lamtr ti 
we compare 1 These, v. 23. with Jnde, verse 19. we shall find thattbe moit 
mentioned in the former passage, does not denote any third cammm 
part of man, distinct from the soul and body, but that it mesntihiairitaii 
strength bestowed, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, in oar TCMrakw 
and sanctification ; for the apostle Jude, speaking of lalse ittchtn, it- 
scribes them as tentual, mot HAvnro nm spirit, that Is as penouibaA. 
doned to follow their own evil ways, unrenewed andunsanctifiedbiiw 
Holv Spirit ^ 

[ii.l But the propriety of this canon will particularly appear, if wec« 
pare (he parallelpaasages of the same author, in preference to eTeryottttr 
sacred writer. For instance, In Rom. UL 21. Saint ^ul, when traitiD{of 
our justification in the sight of God, says, that wears justified fireelj by bi 
grace ; now that this Is to be understood of the free nvour of God tovirdi 
us. and not of any quality wrousht in us, Is evident from Eph. ii.,4, 5. 2T1ia. 
i. 9. and Tit ill. 6. 7. in which passages our salvation by Jesiu Christ it 
expressly ascril^d to the gretu love wherewith Ood Utved w—to kit om 
purpote and grace— tad to hit mercy and grace. 

(3.) Betidet the kindred dialectt, much attittance viU bt 
derived, in ttudying the paraUetitmt of Scripture, from a diH' 
gent compariton of the Greek Septuagint vertion -aitk the 
J^evf Tettament ; at the latter wot very frequentltf cited 6v 
Jetut Chritt and hit apottlet, and wat conttantly uted in the 
tynagoguet during the apottoHc age, at well at by the Gentile 
convertt to Judaitnu 

Thus the force of our Savfour's expression In Luke xiL 42. (gtving i ftr 
tion of meat rtre/wiT^i** in due ttaton) will best appear if we eoimire it 
with the Septuasint version of Gen. xlvii. 1, 2., where we are totd thii 
Joseph (when Pharaoh had constituted him intendant-ceneralofEmO 
supplied his father and his brothers, and all his fother's noosehold, inibi 
certain portion of com for each person: •riTo/HT^i nrtv, the vetrei- 

eression used by St Luke. It was usual ior the stewards of greit fumn, 
I ancient times, to measure out to each slave his aUotted poctkm of con 
every month. Again, In Luke xv. 13. the younger son Is said to have tthn 
hit journey into a far countrv, •iriJi^*iri» ii( %«»^«» /wsipsr ; an ttpn%- 
sion, Grotius remarks, which is singularly ^propriate : for in the Septoa- 
siDt version of PsaL Ixxiii. 27. those who have wilfully catt off th» fetr ot 
Ood are said /tiK^vKv mw row ei*« Uurov^, to withdraw themselves aftr 
from God. 

(4.) Whenever the mind it ttruck ttith any retembUaue, 
in the Jirtt place contider whether it it a true retemblance, 
and whether the pattaget are ti^fficiently tif§Har $ that it, mt 
only whether the tame word, but alto the tame thing, anrmert 
together, in order to form a tafe Judgment concerning it. 

It often happens that one word has several distinct meanings, one of which 
obtains in one place, and one in another place. When, therefore, vordt 
of such various meanings present themselves, all those passages vIkr 



they occur are not to be immediately considered as parallel, uniea ibn 
have a sioiilar power. Thus, if any one were to compare Jonah iv. w 
(where mentfon is made of the gourd which came up in a night, mkI per- 
ished in a nkht. and which in the original Hebrew Is tenned tketm^t 
night) with 1 Thess. v. 6., where Christians are called, not ehiUres of lk 
night, but children of the day, it would be a spurious parallel. 

(5.) fFhere two parallel pattaget pretent themtdvet, tk 
clearer and more copiout place mutt be telected to ilhutnU 
one that it more briefly and obtcurely expretted. 

The force and meaning of a word can never be ascertained from asiofie 
passage ; but if there be a second passage on the same subject, we iuTct 
criterion by which to ascertain the writer's meaning. Or, if we c ~^'' 



the subject discussed by him, we shall find that he has In one part toocbed 
very slightly on topics which are elsewhere more fully explained, a»l » 
which he has omiued nothing that could more copiously illustrate tbe w- 



very slightly on topics which are elsewhere more fully explained, a»l » 
which he has omiued nothing that could more copiously illustrate tbe w- 
mer place. In availing ourselve^ therefore, of a parallel passage to eloa 



date any part of the inspired writings. It Is evident that the clearer piacei. 
and those which treat more fuUv on a subject, are to be considered u m 
damental passages, by which otners are to be Illustrated. Thas, in Hoim 
xii. 4. there Is an allusion to the patriarch Jacob's wreslUng with lo w^ 
of God ; now this place would be extremely obscure. If the whole Nftory 
of that transaction were not more amp^ related in Gen. xxxii. 24-31- 

(6.) Other thingt being equal, a nearer parallel it prtferaVe 
to one that it more remote 

If a writer elsewhere repeat the same forms of speech, and alio dlicnij 
In another part a subject which he hss but slightly touched In one psee,! 
is better to explain ttiat place frx>m, the same writer, than from psnlMjF'' 
ssges collectea from others. But where a writer supplies nothing bj vMct 
to Illustrate himselC recourse most in that case be had to such asvg* 
contemporary with him, or nearly so, and from their composkiona •■sir 
passages are to be collected. Thus Hoses, Isaiah, fiflcah, >n<U|"2 
having been nearly contemporary with each other, and having ^'tttrtaV^ 
dictions relative to nearly tne same events, mutually elucidate ^^ofJJ 
as the prophecy of Ezekiel illustrates tliat of Jeremiah, and vke fvm 
This rule will apply generally, unless tbe more remote writer dwsa 
obscure places better, or contmue and adorn the subject dtoenssed 

(7.) ^o attittance it to be derived from timilar pattoftt 
the tente of which it uncertain. 
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Fbr if siieb paflMcea be ehed to expUn another that te obscure, thej 
«tt be of no use w^erer, however amilar they may be, but equally ob- 
iciire. It Is to little purpose, therefore, to accumulate similar passives 
vfaere the same name ofa tree, plant, herb, Ac. is mentioned, and espe- 
eidly vhere there is no note or mark attached to it ; for several of the 

'nte, beasts, fishes, trees, plants, precious stonei^ and musical instru- 
ments, menticmed In the Scriptures, are either unknown to us, or cannot 
mw be precisely diadx^shed.* 

(8.) Tke exerci$e ofcompariton thould be often repeated, 

"To the obeerrance of the principles above stated, frequent practice 
oust be added, so that the interpreter may eatiljf discern what passages 
are similar, and how he may rightly compare them, and Judge of them, 
k win be very useful, here, to consult good interpreters, not only of the 
•oiptorea, butof proisne authors; that where they carry these nrinciples 
teto practice, and plataily make a right and skilful application of them, we 
oa^ team to imitate them, by attenuvely considering the manner in which 
they attain to the understanding of things which are obscure or smbiguous. 
Bf/requentljf renewing this exercise, we may learn to go in the same path 
te which they have travelled. 

"The books of the New Testament present more inducement to repeat 
this exercise very frequently, than any other books. For (1.) They are 
of an books the most important (2.) They are not onlv aU of the same idiom 
in general, but they have refersjpce to the same subject, viz. the develope- 
ment of Christianity. Iliey originated, too, from contemporary writers, 
possessed of views, feelinxa, and languages that were alike. Hence com- 
parison has more force in illustrating the New Testament, than in the illus- 
tradon of either Greek or Latin authors ; manv of whom, that agreed with 
esch other in all the circumstances just stated, cannot be found But (3.) 
To an who admit that the same Holv Spirit guided the authors of the New 
Ttttament, and that their views of religion, in consequence of this, must 
save been kamumiom. the inducement to comparison of various parts 
ihd passages with each other, in order to obtain a correct view of the 
whole, most be vtry great; and the additional force of the evidence arising 
fim comparison, on account of the really harmonious views of the vniters, 
aa« make this exercise an imperious duty of every theologian."* 

(9.) Manif parallel pattagee thould be compared, 

"To compare one passage only is often insufficient, whether you are 
eodeavouring to find the utu» loquendi bv the aid of parallel passages, or 
by testioumy derived from the nature or the subject and from examples. 
flpedaUy is this the case, when we are hivestigating the sense of words 
thai have a e«Mnplex or generic meaning, made up of various parts. In 
lids case, cooaparisons should be made from numerous passsges, until we 
perceftve that vriiat we are seeking is fbtty and entirely oiscovered. 

'*S«ipo0e the word »-««-r<< occurs in a particular passsge, where you are 
doubtful what sense should be applied to it First, you call to mind, that 
T*«rT*c is a generic word, having several meanings related to each other, 
but stil dmrse, as species nnder the genus. You wish to determhie how 
many #peeie» of meaning x-imf has; and in order to accomplish this, many 
pasi^es where ft Is used must be compared, in order that you may know 
wbeil^ an the species are found. This beinc done, you proceed to com- 
pare tbea with tne passage under investigation, and see which will fit it 
And a this way all generic words must be mvestigated, before the generic 
tiJea can be determmed."" 

(10.) It -will be of great uoe to collect and reduce into alpha- 
beieal order all thote nmilar paotageo in •which the tameformo 
9f»peech occur, and the tame thingo are propooed in a diffe* 
rent order of narration : but care must be taken to avoid the 
accwmulation ofnumer^uo patoageo that are parallel to each 
other informs of tpeech, or in t hinge vhich are ofthemtelveo 
clear and certain t for inch accumulations of parallel places 
■avoar more of a specioiis display of learning than real utilitj.^ 

The best and most certain help by which to fhid out parallel passages is, 
raaqomionably, the diligent and attentive perusal of the Scriptures, re> 
peaied after short intervals of time, and accompanied by the committal 
nf the most difficult passages to vrritins, together with such other passages 
as are either similsr in words or in tmngs, and which tend to throw any 
Hght on obscure places. But, in Instituting such parallelisms, care roust 
bHB taken not to multiply references wmeeenariiy for mere show rather 
rhaa for their practical utility, and also that they do not violate the analogy 
of foith. For instance, Rom. ill. 28. and James ii. 21 are not in every re- 
spect parallel to each other ; because in the former psMage Saint Paul 
is treadng of Justification m the oight ofOod—^ doctrine which numerous 
passages of Scripture most clearly testify to be by fblth alone ; whereas 
aainl James Is speaking of justification in the sight of men, who form their 
todgment ofa man by his works. 

The method here indicated is the only effectual way by 
which to ascertain parallel words and phrases, as well as 
parallelisms of things : it will indeed require a considerable 
portion of time and study, which even/ one may not perhaps 
oe able to gi^e : but individuals thus circumstanced may 
adTantageously facilitate their researches by having recourse 
to editions of the Bible with parallel references, and to Con- 
eordances.^ 

< See some instances of this observation in Mr. Pilkington's " Reioarks 
n several Passages of Scripture," pp. 83—90. 

• Scoart's Elements of Interpretation, p. 40. a Ibid. p. 41. 

« Moras In Emestl Inst Interpret Nov. Test torn. i. pp. 97—110. Bauer, 
Herm. flacr. pp. 163—174. J. B. Carpzov. Prims Lineie Herro. Sacr. i^. 
15 — 47. Pfeiflbn Hermeneut Sacr. c. xl Franckii Pr»lect Henneneut 
m.96.et soq. IGO, stseq. Rambach, Inst Herm. 8acr«, pp. 362—391. 661, 
652. ; also bis Ezercit Herm. pp. 2a»— 219. J. E. Pfeifler, Inst Herm. 
9acr. pp. 278—306. Jahnii Enchiridion Herro. Generalis, pp. 81—94. : and 
Chladeiiios's Instttntiones EzMsticc, pp. 399-406. Schsfer, Instkutiones 
Scriptnrintica, pan H. pp. 77—81. Dr. Gerard's Institutes of Biblical 
GHdciflai, pp. 148—167. Arigler, Hermeneutica Biblica, pp. 131-191 
Alber, InsC Herm. Nov. Test pp. 13^-136. 

• For an secoont of the prmcipal editions of the Bible whh Parallel 
Rel«re4ise% see the BisuiMHUfncAL Amimix to the second Volume, 
Pamt I Cluip. L SaoT. VL 1 3. ; and for Concordances, see Past n. Cbap. 
VI. flta0r.~ 



§2. ANCIKMT TSRSIONS. 



Observations on the respective merits of the tfiveral €Uicient 
versions, — Rules for consulting them to the best advantage. 

Of the Ancient Versions of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
uses in sacred criticism, an account has already been given 
in pages 362—280. 286, 287. and it may here be remarked, 
that, to those who are able to consult them, these versions 
afford a very valuable aid in the interpretation of the Bible : 
for they were the works of men, who enjoy»d several 
advantages above the modems, for understanding the original 
languages and the phraseology of Scripture. One or two 
instances will illustrate the propriety of this remark. 

1. In the fint promulgation of the Gospel to mankind (Gen. 
iiL 16.), God said to the serpent that beguiled our first parents, 
And 1 will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed, and IT (that is, the seed of the 
woman, as our authorized translation rightly expounds it) shaU 
bruite thy head^ and thou shalt bruise his heeL. But in the 
Anglo-R<Hnish version, after the Latin Vulgate (which has ifsa^ 
conteret caput tuum)^ it b rendered, 8bs shall bruise his head, 
as if a woman should do it ; which the Romanists interpreting 
of the Virgin Mary, ascribe to hor this great victory and trimnph 
over s'ln and Satin, and are taught to say in their addresses to her, 
^ Adoro et benedico sanctissimos pales tuos, qmbut antiqm 
serpentis caput calcdstif" that in, **l adore and bless thy most 
holy feet, whereby thou hast bruised the head of the old serpent." 
That this rendering of the Romanists is erroneous, is proved by 
the Septuagint Gredc version, by the Chaldee paraphrase, and by 
the Syriac version, all of which refer the pronoun IT to the seed 
of the woman, and not to the woman herselt^ 

2. As the expression breaking bread, mentioned in Acts ii. 
46., ordinarily means taking food in the Jewish idiom, some ex 
poeitors have imderstood that expression in this sense ; but the 
old Syriac version, executed towards the dose of the first or early 
in the second century, renders it breaking of the Eucharitt, 
We are justified, therefore, in referring the term to the celebration 
of the Lord's supper among the first Christians (jmt mkcv) in a 
house appropriated to that purpose. 

In applying ancient versions, as an auxiliary, to the 
interpretation of Scripture, it is material to observe, that, 
since no version can be absolutely free from error, we ought 
not to rely implicitly on any one translation : but, if it oe 
practicable, the aid of the cognate dialects should be united 
with reference to a version, in order that, by a comparison 
of both these helps, we ma^ arrive at the knowledge of the 
genuine readings and meanings. From inattention to this 
obvious caution, many eminent men have at dififerent times 
ascribed to particular versions a degree of authority to which 
they were by no means entitled. . Thus, by many of the 
fathers, the Alexandrian interpreters were accounted to be 
divinely inspired, and consequently free from the possibility 
of mistake ; a similar opinion was held b)r various eminent 
modem critics, particularly by Isaac Voesins, who asserted 
the Septuagint to be preferable to the Hebrew text, and to be 
absolutely tree from error ! The Church of Rome has fallen 
into the like mistake with respect to the Vulgate or Latin 
version, which the Council of Trent declared to be the only 
authentic translation. 

Further, versions of versions^ that is, those translations 
which were not made immediately from the Hebrew Old 
Testament, or from the Greek New Testament, are of no 
authority in determining either the genuine text or meaning 
of the original, but omy of that version from which they 
were taken. This remark applies particularly to the Anglo- 
Saxon, Old English, Spanish, French, and Crerman transla- 
tions, whether of the Old or New Testament ; which, being 
made before the sixteenth century, were executed immediately 
from the Latin : and subseq|uently, evon in those examples 
where they are unanimous m a raadifig, their united voices 
are of no more authority than thai of the Latin version alone.^ 
In all cases, therefore, which require the aid of a version, 
either for the purpose of criticism or interpretation, recourse 
must be had to those translations which, l^ing more ancient 
or better executed, are pi^ferable to every odier. And in this 
view the following will be found most deserving of attention, 
not only as uniting the two qualifications of antiquity and 

• Bp. BeveriOge^s Works, vol. H. p. 193. vol. ix p^ 233, SN. Acisr 
Proph^ties concemant Uam Christ et PBdise, pp. M^ 2M 
' MQchaelisb vol U. p. 8. ^^ 
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excellence, but also as being more generally accessible to 
students, being for the most part comprised in the Polyglott 
Bibles, which are to be found in almost every public library. 

I. The Alexandrian Vernon is confessedly the most ancient, 
and, with all its errors and imperfections, contains very much 
that is highly valuable, and on this account it has been used 
by nearly all the more ancient interpreters. With the Sep- 
niagint should be consulted the fragments of the translations 
executed by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, and also 
lie fifth, sixth, and seventh versions. The version of Aouila, 
!n particular, exhibits a diction similar to that of the New 
I'astament, as he was not very remote from the age of the 
apostles ; and he has some things which may be or especial 
use in the interpretation of the New Testament. The version 
of Symmachus is also a valuable hermene itic aid ; as, by 
tnuuiiatinff into pure Greek, he has facilitated the iinderstandf- 
Uig of HM>rew. 

II. The Syriac Pe$chUo, whose fidelity as a version, in- 
depenadently of the excellence of its style, has received the 
highest commendations from Michaelis, is particularly sot- 
viceable for the interpretation of the New Testament.! Nor 
is its value inferior in the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
'^ Of all Uie ancient versions," says a living critic, *^ the 
Syriac is the most uniformly fiuthful and accurate ; and as the 
language so nearly resembles the Hebrew, its value can 
scarcelybe estimated too high."* 

III. The Latin FufgaUy with the exception of the Psalms, 
deservedly claims the third place. 

IV. The Ihrgums^ or Chaldee Paraphrases, though un- 
equally executed, contain many things tnat aie exce^ngly 
useful, and necessary to be known, especially the paraphrases 
jf Jonathan Ben Uzziel ; they not only contribute essentially 
to the understanding of many difficult passages in the Old 
Testament, but also throw much light on the interpretation 
of the New Testament, as well as afibrd much advantage in 
arguing with the Jews, because they almost invariably view 
the prophecies in the same light as Christians do, as referring 
to tne Messiah.3 Extracts Trom them are to be found in 
all the larger commentaries, and also in the works of Dr. 
Liffhtfoot. 

V. The Jewish Antiquities of Josephus (of whose writings 
some account is given in page 346. infra) may be reckoned 
amonff the ancient versions : for though, on some occasions, 
he followed the Septuagint, yet he denved his representations 
of sacred history chiefly from the Hebrew Text, as is evident 
by his abandoning the sense of that version in very many 
places. With regard to these he is an evidence of great 
authority, for he is more ancient than the other translators, 
except the Alexandrine or Septuagint ; the Chaldee was his 
vernacular dialect ; and as he was a learned priest, and sub- 
8e<]uent1y a commander of an army in Gralilee during the war 
with the Romans, he was well versed in all eoclesiastical, 
?ivil, and military matters. His readers, however, will find 
It necessary, not rashly to give credence to all his statements, 
especially such as are warped in favour of his own nation, or 
even of the heathens, or such as represent the temple of 
Solomon by a description taken from that of Herod. ^ 

VI. The other versions made immediately flrom the Hebrew 
and Greek originals follow next in order, particularly the 
Arabic translations of the Old Testament: but no certain 
dependence can be placed, as an authority, on the Latin 
translations of the Oriental versions, which are printed in the 
Polyglott Bibles. 

It will not however be necessary to consult ancient versions, 
except in passages that are really difficult, or unless a' par- 
ticular examination of them be instituted for some special 
object of inquiry. In this case not one or two versions merely 
should be consulted, but every version that is accessible 
should be referred to : and all such places should be com- 
pared together as are parallel^ that is, those passages in which 
the same word or the same form of speaking respectively 
occurs ; and, where any thing worthy of preservation offers 
itself, it will materially facilitate future studies to note it 
either in an interleaved Bible, or, which perhaps is preferable, 
in an interleaved Lexicon. This practice will not only enable 
the biblical student to discover and correctly to appreciate 
the genius of a version, and the ability, or the reverse, with 

*■ On tho critical use of the Sjrriac Teraion, the reader tnav consult 6. B. 
Winer's Commentatio de VerBionis N. T. Syriacaa Usu Critico caut6 insti- 
luendo. ErlanfCk 1821. 

• Mr. Holden'8 Translation of the Book of Prorerbs, p. cviii. 
■ Hamilton's Introd to Ileb. Script, p. 192. 

* Jahn's Introdactlon, by Prof Turner, p. 106. Montinge, Brevia Expo- 
litio Criaoea Vet Fosd. pp. laS— 139 
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which it may be executed; but it will also supply maoi 
important helps for the interpretation of Scripture. As 
however, some of the ancient versions have been altered or 
interpolated in many places, great care must be taken to 
distinguish the mocCem amendments from the genuine text 
of the original ancient translator. The various excellent coo 
cordances that are extant will afford great assistance m findino 
out such parallel words or phrases. 

In order to ascertain how far the ancient versions repieseni 
correctly the meaning of Hebrew or Greek words, tue fol- 
lowing rules will be found useful : — 

1. That meaning is to be taken and received as the tne 
one, -which aU the versions give to a word, and vhichitelH 
confirmed by the kindred dialects. 

Because, the number of testimonies worthy of credit being m pmh 
possible, there can be no room left for doubt. 

3. AU those sigmfications, formerly given to Hebrew vtrdi, 
are to be considered as correctly given, which the Septtagud 
or other Greek translators express by the same or similar Greek 
words, although no trace of such meaning appear in any Ori- 
ental language : 

For, aa no doubt can be entertained of the diligence and icrupaloiM 
learning of those translators, who can presume to measure the \un co|fr 
ousness of the Arabic, Byriac, and other Oriental lancuages by the k% 
books which in our time are extant in those lanffuagesf since ooone na 
ignorant as to suppose that all the riches of the Greek and Latin Uninaiei 
are comprised in the very numerous remains of classical literature Kiih 
which our age happily aboimds. With re^rd to the New Testament, "m 
cases where the sense is not afiected by different readings, or tbe trusls- 
tor might have taken them for synonymous, the evidence of Greek mua 
scripts is to be preferred to that of an ancient versi<»i. The nine pn- 
ference is due to tho manuscripts wherein the translator has omitted wordi 
that appeared of little importance, or a passage in the Greek ordinal U 
attended with a difficulty which tbe translator was unable to lohe, aid 
therefore either omitted or altered according to the arbitrary dieiatei of 
his own judgment"* 

3. Where the versions differ in fixing the sense of a wrd^ 
the more ancient ones, being executed with the greater can 
and skill, are in the first place to be consulted, and preferred 
to all others : 

For, the nearer a translator ^)proachea to the time when tbe oriiiul 
language was vernacular, we may readily infer that he baa ejmresaed with 
so much the greater fidelity the true signification of words, both primarj 
and proper, as well as those which are derivative and translated. Th«rt 
are, howrver, some cases in which ancient versions are of more autborit; 
than the orisinal itself. Most of the translations of the New TestaineBt, 
noticed In the preceding pages, surpass in antiquity the oldest 6fe«k 
manuscripts now extant: "and they lead to a discovery of the resdiB^i 
in the very ancient manuscript tliat was used by the translator. By tbeir 
means, rather than from the aid of our Greek manuscripts, not one of 
which is prior to the fourth or fifth century, we arrive at the certain know 
ledge, that the ancient writings have been transmiUed from the earlieaito 
the present age without material alteration; aM that our present text, if 
we except the passages that are rendered doubtAU by an oppo^tioaiD ihf 



readings, is the same which proeeedsd from the hand* qftket_ 
Whenever the reading can be precisely determined^ which the translator 
found in his Greek manuscript, the version is of equal authority with i 
manuscript of that period : but as it Is sometimes difficult to aecpire Ou 
absolute certainty, great caution is necessary in collecting readrngifno 
tbe ancient versions."* 

4. A meaning given to a word by only one version, pn- 
vided this be a good one, is by no means to be rejected i etpe- 
daily if it agree with the author^ s design and the order of kit 
discourse : 

For, it is possible that the force and meaning of a word should be u- 
known to sU other translators, and no trace of it be discoverable in tbe 
kindred dialects, and yet that it should be preserved and transmhttd » 
posterity by one version. This remark applies chiefly to things whica i 
translator has the best opportunity of understanding from local and otbn 
circumstances. Thus toe Alexandrine interpreters are the moat an^w 
testimony for every thing related In the Old Testament concerning Emj. 
while others, who were natives of Palestine, and perhaps ^^l^JJ^^ 
in Jewish literature, are the best guides we can follow in whatever bdoflii 
to that country. '> 

6. Lastly, « Those versions*" of the JSTew Testamentf^i^ 
which the €h*eek is rendered word for word, and the idism 
of the original, though harsh and often unmeaning in ansther 
language, are still retained in a translation, are of more vaba 
in point of criticism than those which express the sense oftht 
original in a manner more suitable to the language of w 
translator.^ 

The value of the latter, as ftr as regards their critical appUcati«, *• 
creases in proportion as the transhrtor attends to purity and ewanw- ■" 
of course deviates flrom his original: but their worth Is gw****" ™ *"jJ?J; 
respects, as they are not only read with more pleasure, but understooa b 



» Mchaelis, voL ii. p. 3. • IbW- P- 2- . 

t Jahn, Introduce ad Vet, Feed. pp. 116-122. Pictet, ThJ^KS,*^ 
Uenne, torn. i. pp. 151, 152. Bauer, Herm. Sacr. pp. 147--ie2. 301--^ 
J. P. Carpzov, Prim. Lin. Herm. pp. 62-65. Emestl, InsL toterp. W*^ 
p. 57. Morus In Emestl, torn. I. pp. 130, 131. Stuart»s Elements, PP: «Lt 
Gerard's Institutes, pp. 107—111. Bishop Lowth's Isaiah, vol I Pfc«^» 
— xc. 8vo. ed. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sac. c. 14. (Op. torn. «. pp. •». oh.i 
Arl£ler, UermeneuUca Biblica, pp. 102- -107. 
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t0oenl vritk freater ease. Bj meaosof the former we discover the words 
9f tiM oriciiuia, aod even their arrsnf ement ;— bat the fauter are of oo ose 
io decidiof en the authenticity of a readint, if the various readings of the 
passages ui question make no alteration m the sense. No translation is 
mere literal than the Philozenian (or New) Syrlao, and none, therefore, 
leads to & more accorate diacovery of the text in the ancient manuscript 
vhence that version was talsen ; but, setting this advantage aside, the Old 
Syriac is of roach greater value than the New.t 



) 3. 80H0LU8T8 AHD OLOMOOEAPaiM. 

I. Katnre 9f SchoUa,-^ll, Jnd of Oloiianet.—Ul, Ruletfir 
contulHng them to advantag'e in the interpretation of the 
Scripturet, 

Wc have already stated that scholiasta and grlossographers 
afford direct testimonies for findinjjr out or fixinf^ the meaninfr 
•)( words : it now remains that we brieflv notice the nature of 
the assistance to be derived from these helps. 

L Scholia are short notices on ancient authors, and are c^ 
two kinds— en^«/iW or explanatory, and grammatieaL The 
former briefly explains the sense of passages, and aie, in fact, 
a species of commentary ; the latter, which are here to be 
considered, illustrate the force and meaning of words by other 
words which are better known. Such scholia are extant on 
most of the ancient classics, as Homer, Thucydides, Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, &c. &c. 

On the Old Testament, we believe, there are no ancient 
seitdia extant : but on the New Testament there are several 
cillections, which present themselves under three classes. 

1. SekeUa taken from the -writinge of the Greek father o, 
who in their homillM and commentaries have often bnefly ex- 
(duned the force of particular words. 

Tbe homiles of Chrysosiom, in particular, abound with these scho- 
lia ; and front his works, as well as those of Origen and other fathers, the 
tiiore loodem Greeks have eztr;iclcd what those illustrious men had 
coocoelj staled relative to the meaning of words. Similar grammatic&l 
eipoaitiood^ omitting whatever was rhetorical and doctrinal, have been 
poBerted from Chrystvstom by Theodoret In a commentary on the four- 
Teea E^porlea of Saint Paul; bv Theophylact, in an indifferent commentary 
on the four Evangelists; and, to mention no more, by Euthjmius in a 
AaoUar commentary executed vnth better judgment. There are extant 
nuraeitms collections of this kind of explanations made from the writings 
of i^ frtliers, and known by the appellation of Caterut,'^ which follow the 
order of the books comprised io tlie New Tesiajneni. Manv such scholia 
hare been pnbHshed by Malihni in his edition of the New Testament. 

S. Scholia, -written either in the margin^ -within the text, or 
at the end of manutcriptt. 

Many of this description have been published s<»parafely by Wetstein in 
•iie notes Io his elaborate edition of the Greek Testairspnt, and particularly 
by Malthei in his edition of the New Testament already noticed. 

3. Ancient Scholia, -which are aloo exegetical or explanatory ; 
these, in Act, are short commentaries, and, therefore, are discussed 
infra, in the Aj^iendix to the second volume. 

n. A Glossary differs from a Lexicon in this respect, that 
the former treats only of words that really require expla- 
nation, while the latter gives the general meaning of words. 
The authors of the most ancient Glossaries are Hesychius, 
Suidas, Phavorinus, Photius, and Cyril of Alexandria. The 
celebrated Emesti selected from the first three of these vmt- 
ers, and also from the Etymohgicon Magnum, whatever 
related to the New Testament, anapublished the result of his 
researches at Leipsic, in 1786, in two octavo volumes ; from 
which Schleusner has extracted the most valuable matter, 
and inserted it in his well known and excellent Greek Lexi- 
con to the New Testament. 

HL In estimating the value of scholiasts and glosso- 
graphers, and also uie weight of their testimoiw, for ascer- 
taining the force and meaning of words, it is of^ importance 
to consider, first, whether they wrote from their own know- 
ledge of the language, and have given us the result of their 
own learning, or wheUier they compiled from others. Almost 
all the scholia now extant are compiled from Chrysostom, 
Origeu, or some other fathers of the third and fourth cen- 
turies ; if the scholiast have oompiled from good authorities, 
his lahoTUB have a claim to our attention. 

In proportion, therefore, to the learning of a scholiast (and 
the flame remark will equally apply to the gtossogranher), he 
becomes the more deserving of our confidence : but this point 
can onW be determined by daily and constant use. The 
Gre^ rathers, for instance, are admirable interpreters of the 
New Testament, being intimately acquainted with its lan- 

* lftt>we!ts's Introdoctkm, vol. U. p. 3. 

• See an account of the principsi Catena, in the BiauooiuffKiCAL Ar- 
taax to the second Volume, Part It Chap. V. Sect. III. f 1. 
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guage; notwithstanding they are sometimes mistaken in the 
exposition of its Hebraisms. But the Latin fathers, many 
of whom were but indifferently skilled in Hebrew and 
Greek, are less to be depended on, and are, in fiact, only 
wretched interpreters of comparatively ill-executed versions 
Again, our confidence in a scholiast, or in the author of a 
glossary, increases in proportion to his antiquity, at least in 
Uie explanation of every thing concerning ancient history, 
rites, or civil life. But, in investigating the fopce and 
meaning of words, the antiquity of scholia and glossaries 
proves nothing; as their authors are liable to error, notwith- 
standing they lived near the time when the author flourished, 
whose writings they profess to elucidate. It not unfrequentl v 
happens that a more recertt interpreter, availing himself of all 
former helps, perceives the force of words much better than 
one that is more ancient, and is consequently enabled to elicit 
the sense more correctly. The result, therefore, of our inquiry 
into the relative value of scholiasts and compilers of glos- 
saries is, that in perusing their labours, we must examine 
them for ourselves, and form our judgment accordingly, 
whether they have succeeded, or &iled, m their attempts to 
explain an author.* 



$ 4. ON THE TXSTIMOlfT Or rORBIONXBS WHO HAVB 
ACQUUUEO A LANeUAOB. 

L Importance of thie teotimony, — ^IL RuUo for applying it to 
the interpretation of the Scriptureo, 

The testimony of those who, though foreigners, have 
acquired a language, are an important help for ascertaining 
the CFnu LoquewS, Thus, the vmtings of Philo and Jo- 
sephus, who were Jews, and also those of the Emperor Mar- 
cus Antoninus, may be used to illustrate the meaning of Greek 
words; because, although foreigners, they well understood 
the Greek language. The productions of those uTiters, 
indeed, whom oy way of distinction we commonlj tbrm 
Pagan FTriterSj are in various ways highly deserving the 
attention of th^ biblical student, for the confirmation they 
afford of the leading facts recorded in the sacred volume, and 
especially of the doctrines, institutions, and fiu^, upon 
wnich Christianity is founded, or to which its records indi- 
rectly relate. '* Indeed it may not be unreasonably presumed, 
that the writings of Pagan antiquity have been providentially 
preserved with peculiar regard to this great object, since, 
notwithstanding numerous productions of past ages hpve 
perished, sufficient remains are still possessed, to unite the 
cause of heathen literature with that of religion, and to ren- 
der the one subservient to the interests of the other.*'* 

Of the value of the heathen writings in thus confirming 
the credibility of the Scriptures, very numerous instances have 
been given in the eariy part of this volume. "We have there 
seen that the heathen writings substantiate, by an independent 
and collateral report, many of the events, and the accom- 
plishment of many of the prophecies recorded by the inspired 
writers ; and that they establish the accuracy of many inci- 
dental circumstances which are interspersed throughout the 
Scriptures. "Above all, by the gradually perverted represen 
tations which they give of revealed doctrines, and institutions, 
they attest the actual communication of such truth from time 
to time; and pay the ^ute of experience to the wisdom ano 
necessi^ of a vmtten revehition.'' Valuable as these testi- 
monies, from the works of heathen authors, confessedly are, 
their uses are not confined to the confirmation of Scripture 
foets; they also frequently contribute to elucidate the phrase- 
ology of the sacied vmters. Two or three instances will 
illustrate this remark. 

1. Pagan writero ute -wordt and phratet coincident -with^ 
or analogout to, thooe of the oacred -writer; -whote meaning 
they enable ut to aocertain, or show «# the force and propriety 
of their expreoeiono. 

Thai, the aantiment and image of the prophet laaiah, 

On what part winye amite again, wUl ye addoorreetioaY 
The wholehead la sick, and the whole IwartWnt: 

Isa. 1. 5. Bp. Lowth'B Translation. 

Are exactly the eame with thoee of Ovid, who, deploring hli ealle to ^cu». 
•aya that he ie wounded by the continual atrokes of fortune, eo tbift mere 
is no space left In him for another wound : 



» Mori Aoroascs, torn. i. pp. I10-13a Arigler, Hennenentica BIfalica. 
* Bp. Gray's Connection of Sacred and Proftoe IJtcrature, wL I. p. 3. 
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-'— Ego continao fortunas Tu^aeror icto : 
Vizque babet in nobis Jam nom plan locum. 

OvD, Splat exTonta lib. iL ep. vii. 41, 42. 

Bot tbe propbet'a sentiment and image are still more strikingly fHos- 
irated br tbe nUowing expressive line of Euripides, the great force and 
eflect of wiiich Longinus ascribes to its close uid compressed structure, 
analogous to the sense which it expresses. 

TtftI* KKKWV in' It* CWKIT* It9* iwn Tl5l|. 

I am full of miseries : there is no room for more. 

Eurip. Here. Purens, t. Idl6.> 

2. Pagan -writer t often employ the tame imaffet with the 
tacnedy to at to throw light on their import, and generally to 
tet off their tuperior excellence. 

Thus, the same eTangelical prophet, when predicting the blessed effects 
that should flow from the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom, sajs. 

They sliall beat their swords into ploughshares. 
And their spears into pruninff-hooka : 
Nation shall not liA up sword against nation. 



t up sword against nation. 
Neither shall they learn war any more. 

Isa. IL 4. 



The 



The same prediction occurs in the same words, in Micahir. 2. 

description or well- established peace (Bp. Lowth remarks) by the image 
of beating their awordt into ploughtharet, and their tpeart into pruning' 
hooka, is verr poetical. The Roman poets hsTe employed the same imsffe. 
Thus Bfartial nas an epigram (lib. xiv. ep. xiv.) entitled Fal* e* etiae— ue 
sword converted into a pruninghook. 

The prophet Joel has reversed this hnage, and applied it to war prevail- 
ing over peace. 

Beat your plouchshares into swords, 
And your prunlag-hootcs into spears. 

Joel iH. 10. 

And io has the prince of the Roman poets : 

Non alius aratro 
Dignus honos : squalent abductia arva cokmis, 
Bt curves rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

VoMKL, Qeorg. Ub. i. 606--G0e. 

Dishonoured lies the plough : the banish'd swains 
Are hurried from the uncultivated plains ; 
The sickles into barbarous swords are beat.* 

Additional examples, finely illustrative of the above remark, may be seen 
kn Bishop Lowth*s notes on Isa. viii. 6—8. xi. 6— a xx. xxix. 4, 6. xxxii. 2. 
xlv.2.andxlix.2. 

The following cautions will be useful in applying the pro- 
ductions of the Greek and Latin writers to the ascertaining 
of the tuus loquendi, 

1. The profane writers are not to be promiscuously used. 

2. We must observe in what sense each of the Greek writers 
uses the expression which occurs in the New Testament, in 
what places, in what manner, and in what kind of writings. 

3. We are not to seek illustration from pro&ne authors of 
those passages and expressions, which may more property be 
explained from Jewish sources. 

4. Nor are we to expect from them an explanation of those 
expressions which are peculiar to the Christian system. 

5. They are not to be consulted with a yiew of proving the 
entire purity of the style of the sacred writers ; nor that the 
rules, which (it may be found) they observed, should be applied 
in all cases to determine the sense of the sacred penmen. 

6. It is not sufficient, wjien a tingle word in a phrase used in 
the New Testament is found in profane writers, to prove ^t the 
latter may properly be cited as an illustration of the former. 

7. Some Greek authors may be more advantageotisly compared 
with certain writers of the New Testament than with others, as 
Thucydides with Saint Paul ; and particular modes of expression 
may be more happily illustrated from some authors than from 
others. 

8. Some of the Greek writers may, to a certain extent, be 
applied to the illustration, not only of the language, but also of 
the ideas and subjects, of the sacred writers. This, however, 
must be done with the greatest caution.' 

The great benefit which is to be derived from Jewish and 
Meathen profane authors, in elucidating the Scriptures, is 
•xcellently illustrated by the Rev. Dr. Gray [now Bishop of 
Bristol], in his 

<* Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature 
ef Jewish and Heathen Authon, partieukrly that of the Classi- 
tal Ages, illustiated." London, 1819, in 8 vob. 8vo. 

Grotios and other commentators have incidentally applied 
the pToductions of the classical writers to the elucidation of 
the Bible : bat no one has done so much in this department 

t Longinus, de SabHm. c. 40. Bp. Lowth's Isaiah, voL H. p. 9. 

• Lowth's iMlab, VOL IL p. 29. 

• BsekU Mowiftaimnsta Bermeneotlcet NovlTest pp. 148^ 149 



of sacred literature, as Eisner, Raphelins, and Kypke, o. 
whose publications za account is given in the BibUograpluea 
Appenaix to the second Volume. 



SECTION U. 

uanncT Tmuioinia for AsoiirrAUfiHo thi moi 
LOQunrDi. 

The uaus loquendi cannot always be foimd with sofBeier 
certainty by those direct means which have been diacua^ 
in the preceding section. Proper evidence is sonMiiDf 
wanting ; sometimes nsage is Tariable or inconstant, eies ii 
the same age or in the same writer ; or there is an ambient) 
of language, or of grammatical forms ; or an obscuritj tmm 
the thing or subject treated of ; or novelty of language occcn 
or a neglect of the utua loquendi^ which sometimes happen 
even in the most careful writers. Other means must, tbcl^ 
fore, be used, hj which the true sense can be elicited. These 
indirect means it is the object of the present section to Hatr 
and to illustrate. 



$ 1. OP THE CONTEXT. 

1. The Context d^ned and illuttrated. — ^11. RuUtfor wm- 
tigating the Context, 

1. Another most important assistance, for investi^tiof 
the meaning of words and phrases, is the consideratioii of 
the Context, or the comparison of the preceding and sobse* 
quent parts of a discourse. 

1. If we analyze the words of an author, and take them oal 
of their proper series, they may be so distorted as to mean anj 
thing but what he intended to express. Smoe, therefore, woidi 
have severed meanings, and consequently, ire to be taken in nr 
rious acceptations, a careful consideration of the preceding om^ 
tubtequent parte will enable ut to determine that tignifcatin. 
whether literal or figurative, which ia beat adapted tt the pat- 
tage in queation, 

A few instances will illustrate this subject, and show n:it 
only the advantage, but also the necessity, of attendiog to 
the context. 

(1.) It haa been qneslioned whether those words of the prophet Micaiah 
(1 Kings zjdi. 15.), Go and proaper,for the Lord ahaU dehter it (RuDOth; 
into the hand of the king, are to be underatood affirmatively accordmf ic 
their apparent meaning, or are to be taken in an ironical and cootnry 
1 That they are to be understood in tbe latter sense, tt)e conaderir 



tion of the context will plainly ahow, bo^ from the prophet's inteniioo, 
and IVom the prophetic denunciation afterwards made by him. Hence i 
may be inferred that some sort of ironical f estnre accompanied Miciiah'f 
prediction, which circumstance onghtto be borne in mind by the iruerpr^ 
ter of Scripture.* , , . , 

(2.) Farther, there is a difference of opinion whether the address of Job'i 
wife (Job il 9.) is to be understood in a good sense, as Biea»(at uaw 
glory to) God, and die, or in a different Mgnification, Otrae Qod, om^, 
as it ia rendered in our aathorized version. Circnrostances sl)o« Uut ib« 
last is the proper meaning ; because as yet Job had not sinned witb hn 
lips, and, consequently, his wife bad no ground for charging bim wiin lo- 
duuiog a vain opinion of his integrity. 

(3.) Jobxii. Whether the leviathan is a whale or a crocodile has m 
divided the judgment of commentators. That the latter animal is ioieoded 
ia evident from the circumstances described in the conteJEt, which adni- 
rably agree with the crocodile, but can in no respect be applied to tbe 
whale : for instance, ch. zli. 17, Ac. relative to the hardness of^bis skio,aiKi 
V. 13—16. concemina his teeth and impenetrable scales. 

(4.) Once morflL it has been doubted whether onr Lord's comroaod lo Ru 
disciplea. to provide neither gold nor ailver in their puraea (Matt x-j^ 
a rule of perpetual observation. That it was only a temporary comroiw 
ia evident from the preceding and anbseqnent parts of the chapter, «bwn 
prove that particular mission to have been only a temporary one ; and m 
as they were to go for a abort time through Judea, and then to reion k 
Jesus, he therefore forbade them to take any thUig Chat wonld retard the" 
progress. 

9, The context of a diacourte or book in the Scripturet, mai 
compriae either one verte, a few veraea, entire periodt tf «^ 
tiona, entire chaptert, or whole bookt. 

Thus, if 1 (Tor. z. 16. be the passage under examination, tbe P'^^j*^ 
and subsequent parts of the epistle, which belong to if, are the ejrj 
ninth, and tenth chaptera. If Isa. li. be the chapter m qnesdon, the reaoer 
must not stop at the end of it, but conUnue his perusal to tbe ^^^'^^5? 
of ch. Hi. ; for these together form one subject -it ailment of preww* 
in which the prophet is announcing to his countrymen the cerwwj. 
their deMverance and return from ttie Babylonish captivity. Th" *J3I 
portion ought, therefore, to be read at once, hi order to ^W^^^^ 
the prophet's meaning. In like manner, the verses from v. IS. of en- " 
to the end of ch. liii form a new and entire section relaUte to the ««• 
Ings of the Messiah. Here, then, is a wrong division of chapten, u> «D^' 



« flee a further illoatrathMi of this 
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ao re((«rd should be pahl in «]imfn{ning ihe context of a book. Ch. II. ought 
ID iacluOe v. 12. of ch. Ui., tad eh. Ui. ought to commence at ▼. (8. and be 
eoDdQued to the end of ch. M. In like manner, the first Terse of the 
foonh chancer of Saint Paul's Epistle to the CokMsians otMht to be joined 
te the third chapter, the slightest auention to this point wJl enable a dill- 
fent stodent to add numerous other examples. 
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3. S9metime9 a beck of Scripture compHtet only one tub' 
Ject or a'^gument, in vhich ca*e ihe whole of it must be refer' 
red toprecedentM and eubaequento, and ought to be considered 
together. 

Of this description Is Saint Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. which con- 
iists of two parts, doctrinal and practical. The design of the doctrinal 
oortino ia to show, that although there was a difference between Jewish 

d Gentile believers, inasmuch as the former enjoyed a priority of time 
«i point of expecting and acknowledging Christ, and tiirousb the free grace 
ofnod they were a church or congregation of believers bemre tiie Gentiles ; 
m that flow, the latter are become partakers of the same grace with them, 
•■d being thus admitted to this communion of grace, every real diKiinction 
between them Is abolished ; and, therefore, that both Jews and Gentiles 
Mother, form one body of the church under one head, even Jcmus Christ. 
Ouier special doctrines, indeed, are incidctgally mentioned ; but these are 
either adduced to explain and enforce the principal doctrine, or they are 
ierived firom it. The practical part or exliorlaiiun, wliicb naturally flows 
fixMb the doctrine inculcated, is concord and peace between Jew and Oen- 
die, which the apostle enforces with great beauty and energy. » 

To this bead may also be referred Uie Psalms, each of which being sepa- 
rated from the other, and having no connection with the preceding or 
MIowfaig Psalm, for the most part comprises a distinct and entire subiect 
That some of the Psalms have been divided, and forcibly disjoined, which 
oaritt to have remained united, and to have formed one ode, is evident as 
«Hl from the applicatkm of sacred criticism as from the subject-maUer. 
The MoaAerof the Psalms by no means corresponds, either in manuscripts 
•r in the ancient venions. "nius, in some manuacripta, the first and second 
hifans are not reckoned at all. while in others the former is considered as 
pert of the second Psaim : that they are two distinct compositions, is 
evident ft^NU a comparison of the subject-matter of each Psalm, hi the 
fnt Psalm Che characters of the pious man and the sinner, as well as their 
respective ends, are contrasted : the second Psalm is prophetic of the 
Menteh'a exaltation. The nhith and tenthTsalms are united together in 
the BeptQagtatTeraon ; while the hundred and sixteenth and hundred and 
forty*aevenih are each divided into two. The argument which pervades 
the forty-second and fortv-third Psalms plalnlv shows that they are properly 
bat ooe dMne ode, and are, therefore, rightly joined toffether in many 
manascripic slthough they occur as separate compositions in all our 
printed eAkns.* 



n. Id examining the context of a 
nrable, 



passage, it will be de- 



1. TV imveotigate each vord of every postage : and as the 
connection is formed by PAmTicLit, these should always receive 
that sigmJUation vhich the subjecP-matter and context require. 

The Hebrew C-incordances of Noldius and Taylor, and also Glassius's 
Philokigm Snr^t will materiallv assist in ascertaining the force of the 
Hebrew pri'-'icles ; as will the elaoorate work of Hoogeveen on the subject 
of the Greek particles.* Further, where particles are wanting, as they 
seiB'>'i4ue« are, it is only by examining the argument and context that we 
ran rightly supply them. For instance, the conditional conjimction is 
moietimes vrantmg, as in Oen. xlii. 38., and [if] misehie/ h^fall htm by the 
vow,* in Bxod. iv. 23. €md [if] thorn refuse to let Mm, go. Particles of com- 
pai^n also are frequently wanting, as in Qen. xvi. 12., he will he a wild 
■MIS ; literally, he will be a wild an man, that is, [like] a wild ast. flow 
ap prop r ia tely this descripcion wasgfven to the descendants of Ishmael, will 
reacfily appear by comparing the character of the wild ass in Job xxxix. 
5— a with the wandering, bwjeas, and freebooting lives of the Arabs of the 
Deeert, as portrayed by all travellers. Psal. xi. 1. FUe [as] sparrows to 
ffttr mmmtmin. PsaL xii. 6. The words qfthe Lord are pure word*, [as] 
silver tried m afitmaee qf earth. Isaiah Ix. 18. TTtey thatltnount up [as 
or like] the ascending of smoke. Similar examples occur In the New Tes- 
tament ; as in John v. .17. My father worheth htthertOy and I work ; that is, 
as fay Father worketh hitherto, so also do I work together with him. 
Soaetimee partlclea are wanting both at the beginning and end of a sentence: 
thus Job xziv. 19. [As] drought and heat consume tht snow: so doth Ihe 
grove thoee which hate sinned. Jer. xvii. 11. [As] the partridge sitteth 
oa efgm, and hateheth not ; [so] he that getteth nchet and not by right, Ac. 
Nomerous similar Instances occur in the book of Job, and especially in the 
Proverbs; where, it is but justice to our admirable authorised version to 
idd, that the particles omitted are properly supplied in Italic character^ and 
thos complete the sense. 

S. Examne the entire passage with minute attention. 

Sometimes s single pasnge will require a whole chapter, or several of 
the prececfing and following chapters, or even the entire book, to be pe- 
rused, and tint not once or twice, but several times. The advantage of 
this practice will be verv great : because, as the same thing is frequently 
stated more briefly In the former part of a book, which is more clearly 
and lolly explained in the subsequent portion, such a perusal vrill render 

« Moldenhaweri Introductio ad f^bros Vet. et Nov. Foederis, p. 307. Ft**- 
feasor Franck's Onide to the Reading of the Scriptures, translated by Mr. 
Mrooes, p. 178. (1st edit.) 

• TPher ere considered, and translated m one Psalm, by Bishop Iforsley. 
S**»<» ttfs Version of the Psalina, vol. i. pp. 110—114. and the notes. 



• &ee particularly, tract v.— viil. on adverbs, prepositions, and conjunc- 
)m.l. pp. 961- ■ 



liona. torn. i. 



1-656. ed. Dathll. 



• Ifoogevatn, Doctrine Particularum Orccarum, 2 vols. 4to. 1769. Though 

" V of <«eek particles generally, this elaborate work inckientally lllns. 

a great number of passages in the New Testament. A valuable abridg- 

of it with the nocea of various UteraU, was published by Professor 

fl^uils at Leipsie In 1806, which has been handsomely reprinted at Glasgow, 
1S13. See alao Dr. Macknight on the gristles, vol. i. essay 4. « 74., to the end 
of tint eaaay. 

■ Farter rightly mppliea It, and renders the passage thus, mndshould 
^eaikkgfeUMmin the way: to the antbortaed ^^Sh Terslaa the eon- 
" I smdiM eoMttdt and the eondHloiM] if\a properiy supplied. 



every thing plain to the meanest capacity. For inatan.e, that otherwise 
dlfllcult passsge, Rom. ix 1& Thsr^ore hath he mercy on whom he wUi 
have mercy, ind whom he will he hmrdeneth, will become perfectly clear 
by a cfose examination of the context, beginning at verse IsT of chap, viii., 
and readtog Si the end of the eleventh chapter ; this portion of the epistle 
being most intimately connected. Disregarding this simple and alt but 
self-evident canon, some expositors have explained 1 Pet. ii. 8. as meaning 
that certain persons were absolutely appointed to destruction ; a notion, 
not only contradicting the whole tenor of Scripture, but also repugnant to 
every idea which we are there taught to entertain of the mercy and justice 
of God. An attentive consideration of the context and of the proper 

Cctuation of the passage alluded to (tor the most ancient manuscrqKS 
e scarcely any points)^ would have prevented them from giving so re* 
Itulsive an hiterpretation. The first epistle of Peter (it shonld be recoi- 
ected) was addressed to believing Jews.* After congntulathig them on 
their happiness in being called to the gforious pririleges and hopes of the 
Gospel, ne takes occasion to expatiate upon the sublime manner in which 
it waa introduced, both by the prophets and apostles ; and having enforced 
his general exhortations to watchAilness, 4ec by an affecthig representa- 
tion of our relation to God, our redemption by the preciooa blood of 
Chrwt, the vanity of all worldly en^yments, and the excellence and per- 
petuity of the Gospel dispensation (ch. i. throughout) ;— he proceeds 
(ii. 1—12.) to urge them, bv a representation of their (^ristlan privileges 
to receive the word of (3od with meekness, to r-ontlnne in the exercise or 
frith in ChriM as the great foundation of their eternal hopes, aotd to main 
tain such an exemplary conduct aa might adorn his Glosp^ among lbs 
unconverted Gentiles. IVheie/ore, says he, in consideration of the ever 
lasting permanency and invanable certaintv of the word of God, l»yi»M 
aside aU malice, and aU guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evtl 
speahnga, which are so contrary to its benevolent design, with all sim 
plicity, as new-born babes'* (or infants), who are regenerated by divine 
grace, desire the sincere milk qf the word, that ye may grow thereby [unts 
salvation].* since [or seeing that] you have tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious. To whom coming as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, 
but chosen of God, and orecious^ Ye also (who believeX as Uving stones 
are built uv a spiritual house, an holy priesthood^ to <^er up spiritual 
sacrifices ly Jesus Chriat. ( Wher^ore also it is contained in the Scrit 
ture, Behold I lay in Sion a chief cornerstone^ elect, orecious ; and lu 
that believefh on it (confideth in it) shall not cotifounded, or ashamed). 
Unto YOD, ther^ore, who bblixvb, he is precious ; but unto them that 
DisBKLiKVB, «ir«i jev«-i,* the slonc whtch the builders disallowed, the same 
is become the head of the comer, and a stone of stumbHng, and a rock 
ofqff'ence. They otsBKLiBvtNO THE word (t* Kty^ aw$ii9V9T$() that is the 
word of the Go»pel, which contains this testimony, stumble at tnia comer- 
stone, wheitunto they were appointed. But tb (believers, who rest your 
salvation on it) are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people, Ac. Ac. Hence, it is evident, that the meaning of 1 Pet 11. 8. is not, 
that God had ordained them to disobedience (for in that case their obe- 
dience woukl have been impoasible, and their disobedience would have 
been no sin) : bat that Gk>d, the righteous judge of all the earth, had ap- 
pointed, or decreed, that destruction and eternal perdition s9u1d be the 
punishment of such disbelieving persons, who wilfully rejected all the 
evidences that Jesus Christ vraa the Measiah, the Savfonr of the world. 
The mode of pointing above adopted, is that proposed by Drt. John Tavlor. 
Doddridge, and Macxnight, ana recognised by Griesmu^h In his critical 
editton of the Greek Testament, aiMl is manifeatly required by the context 

3. ^ 9erse or passage must not be connected with a remott 
context, unless the latter agree better with it than a nearet 
context. 



• See this proved, infra, Vol. It p. 361. 

' Thin expression very emphatically denotes those who are newly cod 
▼ened or regenerated, as the apostle had said (1 Pet i. 28.) the bellevins 
Jews were, through the incorruptible word of God. It Is well known thu 
the ancient Jewieh rabbles styled new proselytes to their religion, littk 
children and newborn babes; and Peter, who was a Jew, very naturally 
adopts the same phraseology, when writing to Jewish converts to tht 

• These words [umto salvation, t*s r«iTt>p««r], though omitted in the 
common printed edftlona, arejby Griesbaoh, inserted In the text, t^ which 
they form an integral part. They are found in the Codices Alexandrinus, 
Vancanus, and EphremI (the three oldest manuscripts extant) ; in thirty 
nine others of good authority, though of less antiquity ; and also in the Old 
Syrlac, the Philoxenlan (or later) Syriac, the Arabic edited by Erpeniue^ 
the Coptic, Elhlopic, Armenian, Sclavonic, and Vulgate versfons, and ar« 
quoted bv Clemens Alexsndrinus, Orlgen, Cyril, Joannes Damascenns, and 
Theophvlact, among the Greek Fathers; and by the Latin Fathers, Je 
rome, Itiifinus, Augustine, Glides, Cassiodorus, and the venerable Bede. 
This reading is. therefore, undoubtedly genuine, and is of great importance. 
It shovrs the reason why the believing Jews were regenerated, and alsa 
why they were to desire the unadulterated doctrines of the Gospel, via 
that they might thereby increase, or grow up, unto salvation. This wat 
the end they should always have In view; and nothing could so effectually 
promote this end. 99 rontmually receiving the pure truth of God, praying 
for the fulfilment of in prondses, snd scdng under its dictates. 

• The verb i-i.:i* (whence the particle uw$tiouvTtO and Its derivative 
substantive »^itU*», signify such a disbeHtf, as constitutes the party 
guiliv of obstinacy, or wiUhl refusal to credit a doctrine or narrathre. la 
the New Testament It Is specially used concemtag those who obstinately 
persist in rejecting the doctrine of the Gospel, regardjesa of all the evi- 
dences that accompanied it Thoa, in John HI. 36. •jrol** t^ ».*', he that 
disbelierefh the Son is opposed to him that belteveth on the Son, t% 
ir.fiw^vT. in T3V viSi-. 80 In Acts xlv. 2., those Jews who stirred up the 
Gentiles, and made them evil aflfected towards the brethren, are termed «? 
«vfi9«urrc rovV-'<9<, the disbelieving (or, as it is not 111 rendered In our au- 
thorized version), the unbelievine or wHlftilly increduloos Jews, who are 
opposed to the irreai miiliitode both of the Jews and also tff the Oreeto, whc 
beUeved, x'-iv^-". (ven>e 1 ) The same verb is found In Acts xrii. 6. and 
xix. 9. Rom. xi. 30. 31. and I Pet iii. 1. (6r.), in which last place Saint Peter 
exhorts wives, who believed the Gospel, to he In subjecnon to their hue- 
bands, that if any, ««ii$fl«r> r^ >-•>•>, disbelieve the word, they may 
also without the word be wen over to the Gospel, b*' the exemplary csn- 
versation ^ the wives. The lexicocrapher, Suidaa «as cited by Scblena- 
ner, in voce, to whom we are chiefly indebted for this noteX considers 
■jriiiii* as synonymous with «?ria.». Airiti,,*^ Ur «ii* ««-<r«ir. 

For examples, m which the derivative substsntive «jri»«»«« means disbe 
U^, or contempt of the Christian d« 5trine. see Sc^Ule4neJ 's I^xicoa 
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OF THE SUBJECT-MATTER. 



[Pimill. Boon 



Thus, Rom. il 16., althouffh h makei a f vod sense if connected with the 
. ;'*c<Hling trerae, intkea a much better when Joined with verae 12. (the 
iiiierinediate varaes beiof read parenthiticelly aa in the authorized Ter- 
■nnii) ; and thii ahowa It to be the true and proper context 

4. Examine vhether the writer ojniinuei kit ditceuree, le9t 
we tuppote him lo make a trantiiion to znother argufment, 
wheriy in fact, he i» proMecuting the tame topic, 

Kojx. V. 12. will fomlah an iUnatration of thia reuiarlc. From that verae 
• tlie end of the chapter Saint Paul produces a atrong argument to prove, 
riiai as all men stood in need of the arace of God In Christ to redeem them 
irom their sins, so this grace baa oeen afforded equally to all, whether 
Jewa or Oentilea. To perceive the full force, therefore, of the apooUe'a 
coQcluaion, we muat read the continuation of this argument from verae 12. 
'.o the close of the chapter. 

6. The parenthetet which occur in the' tacred vritinge 
thould be partitularly regarded: but no parenthetie ahould 
be interposed without tujficient reaoon. 

Sometimes the g^mmatictU constriction, with which a sen- 
tence begins, is interrupted ; and is again re<(umed by the writer 
after a larger or shorter digression. This is termed a parenthesis. 

Parentheses being contrary to the genius and structure of the 
Hebrew language, are, comparatively, of rare occurrence in the 
Old Testament. In ^ct, as there is no sign whatever for it in 
Hebrew, the sense only can determine when it is to be used. 

The prophetic writings, indeed, contain interruptions aud interlocutions, 
pnrticularly those of Jt^reuiiah ; but we tiave an example of a real paren- 
thesis in Zech. vii. 7. The Jewish captivea had sent to inquire of the pro- 
phet, whether their fasting should be continued on account of the burning 
of the temple, and the ajisassination of Gedoliah; after a considerable 
digression, but closelv connected with the question proposed, the prophet 
at lenffth replies, in en. viii. 19., that the aeaaon formerly devoted to fasting 
should soon be spent in joy and yladneaa. The intermediate versea, there- 
fore, from ch. vu. 4. to ch. viii. 17., are obviously parenthetical, ihoujih not 
marked as such in any of the modem versions which we have had an 
opportunity to examine. 

A. remarkable instance of complicated parenthetic expression occurs in 
Dan viii. 2. Anfl I taw in vision (and tehen I oaw I wot in Shuthan), 
and I satr ( / trno then by the xoatsrt of Ulai), and I lifted up my tyes, and 
oate and beheld.' &c. See other instancea in Gen. xxiv. 10. 2 Uhron. xxxii. 
9. Exod. xii. 15. Psal. xlv. 6. Isa. lii. 14.» 

In the New Testament, however, parentheses are frequent, 
especially in the writings of St Paul ; who, after making 
numerow digressions (all of them appropriate to, and illustra- 
tive of, nis main subject^, returns to the topic which he had 
begun to discuss. They are generally introduced in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

(I.) Where the paren'h^tit t> shobt, it i* inter ted wnthout hetitation 
between two clatues tchich are grammatically connected, and then after 
the eonduoton of the puTentheeia, the latter clause proceed*, at if no iiUer- 
ruption had taken place. Thua :— 

I. in Acta 1. 15. Peter. . . .taidithe number of names together wot about 
an hundred and twenty, ^v n 035x05, Sec.), Men and brethren, Ac. 

ii. Rom. viii. 19—21. The application of the parenthesis will render this 
very difficult nassa^e perfectly easy. The earit^ts' expectation of the crea- 
tion waitethfor the manifestation qf the tons ofOod: (for the creation, 
y»p. . . /ntTtrif. . . .watmade subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason 
of him who subjected it) in hope that the creation itself also shall be deli- 
xeredfrom the bondage qf corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons 
ffGod* 

iiU 1 Cor. XV. 52. At the last trump : (for the trumpet shall sound 

and we shall be changed; TuKntyytyf, Ac.) for this corruptible must 
put on ineorruption, Ac. 

Similar parentheses occur in 2 Cor. vi. 2. x. 3, 4. Gal. ii. 8. A narenihesia 
of considerable length is in this way inserted in Rom. ii. 13—16. In cases 
of this kind the parenthesis is commonly indicated by the particles ri, y»p^ 
Sec. at Its commencement. See the examples above ad^luced, and Rom. i. 
20. XV. 3., and Heb. vii. 20, Sec. 

(2.) When the parenthesis is lonosr, the prinripal word or words of the 
% receding clause are repeated, with or without variation, after the paren- 
thesis. 

I. I Cor. viii. 1—4. Now as t<mching things ojfered unto idols (we know 
that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, but charity edifieth, 

Sec as concerning those things that are ^ered in sacrifiee unto idols) 

we know that an idol is nothing. Sec. Similar instances occur in John vi. 
22—24. Eph. ii. 1—6. 12—19. and Rev. iii. 8—10. : and the observant student 
of Uie New Teatament w'dl easily be enabled to aum*lr other examples.* 

Another instance of the parenthesis we have in Phil, i 27. to chap. ii. 16. 
inchisive : in which the apostle discusses a subject, the proposition of which 
is contained in ch. i. 27. ; and afterwards In ch. Ii. 17. he returns to the 
topic which he had been treating In the precedinz chapt**r. " In conformity 
with this statement w* find (ch. T. 23.), thai Saint Paul ««> s, he is influenced 
by two things— a desire both of life and death ; but he knows not which 

r *^*^*i*? choose. Death is the moat desirable to himself; but the welfare 
0' the Philippians renulres rather that he may be spared a little longer ; 
snd, having this confidence, he is assured that his lite will be lengthened, 
^'ll ^?*^ *** **^*'^ *®* **'®'" ^tiin in Pf-rson. Then, nfter the interruption 
which his discourse had received, he proceed-* (ch ii 17.) aa foUowa:— 



» StQsrt'a Heb. Gram. § 214. p. 336. 

• Those who are acquainted with the original lanenage will, on conside- 
«*t»n, easily perceive the justice of the above trans'afion. For the reaaons 
on which It is fovaded, and for an able elucidation of the whole passage, 
see Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, by the Rev. Thomas White,*' 
sermon xx. pp. 363—380. Griesbach, and aAer him Vater, has printed in 
a parenthesis only the mi<ldle clause of verse 20. (*' not winingfy, but by 
reason of him who subjected it") ; which certainly does not materlallv 
sontrlbute to clear up tl difficulty of this passage. 

• Winer's Grammar to the Gr. Test p. 164. Some observations on 
"ventbsses will be fonndinFranck's Guide to the Scriptures, pp. 188. l». 

Mr. Jaeques's TranalatloiL) IsC sdit 1- -» i'f *«, i^. 



"Tea, and if I be oflfered upon the aacrlflce ant service of vour fsXL 1 
joy and rejoice with you aH The intervenhig charge is htpptlv andjodl 
cloosly Iptroduced by the apostle hi order tMt the Philippians micht noi 
remit their exertkms until his arrival, but contend fur the Uth of Um 
Gospel vrith unity and humility : as will be evident to those who »t«i.hh ^ 
the point with attention and caiidour."« 

ii. To this class we may refer the following beantifDl ezsmple of la 
parenthesia, in 2Tim. i. lo— 18. The apostle acknowledgtegtbe intm^ 
aflbctioD of Oneaiphoms— who, when timorona profesaoraafsaittd lii^ 
stood by him and miniatered to him— begins with a prayer for the cm! 
man's family : The Lord grant mercy to the house of Omsiphoru,fir k 
often refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chains, but, Mngit 
Rome, very car^ully sought me, and found me out. St Paul then mm 
his peiiod, and suspends his sentence, to repeat his acknowledfumMMl 
prayer with renewed fervour and gratitude— <TAe Lord grant tkatkeun 
find mercy from the Lord in that day), and in how many instamtk 
ministered to me at Ephesus, you very well know. If we penue the 
choicest authors of Greece and Rome, we shall scarcely find, aioo^ their 
many parentheses and transpositions of style, one expressed in so ptUiciie 
and lively a manner, nor for a reason so substantial and unexceptioaatie.! 
Additional instances might be offered, to show the unpoitiM 
of attending to parentheses in the examination of the cobIoi 
but the preceding will abundantly suffice for this pnrpoie. TW 
author has been led to discuss them at greater length than dij 
seem to have been requisite, from the circumstances, tbt lea 
attention appears to be giren to the parenthesis, than to to) 
other species of punctuation, in the different woilts on the ttody 
of the Scriptures, in our language, that have fallen under hii 
notice. "^ 

6. ^0 explanation must be admitted^ but that whick nitt 
the context. 

In direct violation of thia self-evident canon of interpretation, the chorth 
of Rome expounds Matt, xviii. 17. {f a nuin neglect to hear the ckvrtk. 
let him be unto thee as a heathen man and as a pubUcan, of the infaUibi^ 
lity and final decisions of all doctrines by the (Roman) Catholic church. 
Bat what savs the evangelist? Lei us read the context. " If," »j» our 
Lord. " thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him UifanU 
between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained Uiy 
brother. But if he wHl not hear, take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of one or two witnesses every word may be estaUisked. And 
if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he negktt M 
Aear the church, let him be unto thee as a heattien man and a pttbtiaai. 
(verses 15—17.) That ia, if a man have done you an injnry, first idimniiti 
him privately of it ; if that avail not, tell the church ;— not the univeml 
church dispersed throughout the world, but that particular church to 
which you both belong. And if he win not reform upon such reprooi; 
regard him no longer as a true Christian, but aa a viricked msn with whon 
vou are to hold no religious communion, though, as a fellow-roan, jonove 
him earnest and persevering good- will and acta of kindness. Tbroogb the 
whole of this context there ts not one word said about disobejinf ite 
determination of the Catholic church concerning a disputed docoine, bsl 
about slighting the admonition of a particular church concerning koon 
sill ,* and part^ular churchea are owned to be &llible.i 

7. Where no connection it to be found with the prtctiiMg 
and subsequent parte of a book, none should be sought. 

This observation applies solely to the Proverbs of Solomon, and chiel; 
to the tenth and following chapters, which form the second part of (hs 
book : and are composed of separate proverbs or dlsdnct sentences, \isiiisfi 
no real or verbal connection whatever, though each individual mazun ii 
presnant with the most weighty instruction.* 

From theprecedinflr remarks it will be eyident, that,altfaoiigb 
the comparison of the context will require both laboor «w 
unremitting diligence, yet these will be abundantly com- 
pensated by the increased degree of light which will thus be 
thrown upon otherw ise obscure passages. The very elaborate 
treatise of Franxius, already referred to, will supply numercoj 
examoles of the Holy Scriptures, which are rendered perfecth 
clear oy the judicious consideration of the context. 



$ 2. OF THE SUBJKCT-MATTER. 

Although, in interpreting words that have various roeain 
ings, some degree of uncertainty may exist as to whieh of 
their different senses is to be preferred ; yet the ambignitj in 

« Franck*8 Guide, p. 189. 

• BlackwaU's Sacred Claaaica illustrated, vol. i. pp. 66, 69. 3d edit 

• On the aubject of parenthesis, the reader la referred to the «t7 
valuable treatise of Christopher Wollius, De Parenthesi Sacrft at Lcijw^ 
in 1726, 4to. The same subject has also been discussed in the foUosto 
works ; vix. Joh. Fr. Hirt, Dissertatio de Parenthesi, et geoerattan, e 
speciatim dacrft, 4to. Jena, 1746. Joh. GoilL Lindneri, ConuDentai»oiK* 
Du» de Parentheaibus Johanneis, 4to. 1766. Ad. Bened. SpUznerl w 
mentaUo Philplogica de Parentheai, Libris Sacris V. et N.T. accomiuo** 
8vo. Lipsis, 1773. 

1 Whitby on Matt xvill. 16-17. Bishop Porieus's Confutation of w 
Errors of the Church of Rome^p. 13, 14. 

• J. B. Carpzov. Prim. Lin. Herm. pp. 36, 37. Bauer, Herni. 8scr. pp 
192—200. Pfeiffer, Herm. Sacr. c. x. (op. tom. ii. pp. 6e6-66a) ?«»«!* 
Prcf. pp. 8—11. Tract, pp. 48—51. Morus, in Eroesti, tom. i. pp. '•'•''r 
Viser, Herm. Nov. Teat. Sacr. oars Hi. pp. 189—194. Wetatein et W 
de Interpret. Nov. Teat. pp. llo— 190. Franckii Proelecltones H«[]"2Si 



ticn, pp. 61—91 Rambach, Inst. Herm. pn. 197—216. Jahnii Bncg^ 
Herm. Oeneralis, pp. 51-71. Chladenii lnatitutk>nes Ezcfetice,I£^ 
374. J. E. Pfeifll&ri Institutiones Herm. Sacr i>p. 464-^466. fff-® 
BclMsfer, InstltatioaesSeriptnriaiicv, pars ii. pp 56-62. An|lef;B*r* 
neutica Biblica, pp. 148—166. 
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%uch csseB i« not so great bat that it may in general be re- 
nioVed, and the proper signification of the passage in question 
tmf be determmed: for the subjbct-mattcb — ^that is, the 
topic of which the author is treating — ^plainly shows the 
sense which is to be attached to any particular word. For 
there is a great Tariety of agents introduced in the Scriptures, 
whose words and actions are recorded. 

8ome parti of the Bibb are written in a reiponsive or dialogue 
form : as the twenty*fourth Ptalnii Isa. vi 3. and Rom. iii. 1 — 9. 
And the sense of a text is frequenUj mistaken, by not observing 
who is the speaker, and what is the specific topic of which he 
tmts ; and also by not attending to the frequent and very elegant 
rhanges and successions of persons occurring in the Scriptures, 
•nd especially in the prophetic writings. One or two examples 
will illustrate the necessi^ of considering the subject-matter. 

I. Th« Hebrew woni "V73 (Benuen) literally sisnffles the «Artn; by a 
in^ioajroi^r, the Jteth beneath the skin; and by a synedoche it denotes 
tvtry amtmaiy especially man considered as infirm or weak, as in Jer. 
xrii. 5. Ouned be the man that trutUlh in tna$t, and maktth plbbh hi* 
srm ; there are also sereral other ineanin^s derived from these, which It 
n not OMterial now to notice. But that the word^evA is to be understood 
ofOTon only in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. Ixv. 2. and Job x. 4. will be evident on the 
ififhiest inspection of the «uhject-iiiauer. AUJIesh had corrupted hit 
w€f—thmi is, all men bad mhollr d«>partpd from the rule of righteousness, 
or bad made their way of life abommable throughout (he world. And, in 
the Pialm above cited, who can doubt but tliat hy tlie word^esh men are 
isbended : O /Asm that heareet ftrayer, unto thee shall all Jlnh, that ia, all 
Mbkioct, (•flw. In like manner, also, in Job x. 4. it is evi^ient that fleth 
has the nunc meaninf ; if, indeed, the passage were at all obacuru, the 
psnOelisiD wouLi explain \i—Haat thou the eye« qfn man (Ifeb. of Jit \)J 
or, SMsr fAott OS man tees 7 

2. The first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah aflfords an apposite eluci- 
' ' I of atteodiof to the changes and succotvions of persons occurrint in 

esented ad impleading bid disobe- 
) a boldness and majesty becoming 
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Ibe Scriptures. Jehovah is there represented ad impleading bid disobe- 
(fieot people, Israel. The prophet, with a boldness and majesty becoming 
the herald of the Most High, begins with summoning the whole creation 



to aacnd when Jehovah speaks, (ver. 2.) A charge of gross insensibility 
is \a the next verse brought against the Jews, whose guilt is amplified 
(ver. 4 ); and Uteir obstinate wickedness highly aggravated the chastise^ 
nents sod jo^gmenu of God, though repeated till they had almost been 
left Qke Sodom and Gomorrah. (▼ 5—9.) The incidenuil mention of these 
plaees leads the prophet to address the rulers and people of the Jews, 
ooder the character of the prince j of Sodom and Goinorrah, in a stvie not 
less ^trtted and severe, than it is elegant and unexpected (10.) The 
vanity o( trusting to the performance! of the external rites and ceremo- 
nies of refifrkm Is then exposed (11—15.), and the necessity of repent- 
soce and reforniation is strongly enjoined (16, 17. X and urged by the most 
eocooragmc promises, as well as by the most awful threatenings. (18—20.) 
fat. as aeither of these produced the proper effect u|K»n tliat people, who 
were the prophet's charge, he bitterly laments their dt'generacy (21—23.), 
ackd concludes with introducing the Almighty liintscif, declarins his purpose 
of laflktittg such heavy judgments as would entirely cut off the wicxed, 
and excite m the righteous, who should pass through the furnace, an ever- 
katuig shame and abhorrence of every thmg connected with idolatry, the 
source of all their misery. (24—31.) The whole chapter, in loftiness of 
sentiment, and style, affords a beautiful example of this great prophet's 
OMttner, whose writings, like his lips, are touched with hallowed fire.t 

But it is not merely with reference to the meaning of par- 
ticular passages that a consideration of the mbject-mntier 
becomes necessaiy to the right understantling of Scripture. 
It is fiirtJier of the greatest importance in order to comprehend 
the various dispensations of God to man, which are contained 
in the sacred writings. For although the Bible comprises 
a great number of books, written at different times, yet they 
isTe a mutual connection with each other, and refer, in the 
Old Testament, with various but progressively increasing 
degrees of light and clearness, to ^future Saviour, and in the 
New Testament to a present Saviour. With reference, there- 
fore, to the several divine dispensations to man, the subject- 
matter of the whole Bible ougnt to be attentively considered : 
but, as each individual 6ook embraces a particular suoject, it 
will also be requisite carefully to weigh its subiect-matter, 
in order to comprehend the design of the author. An analysis 
of each book will materially assist a reader of the Scriptures 
in forming a comprehensive view not only of its chief subject- 
matter, but will also show the methodical and orderly 
eoberence of all the parts of the book with one another. 
Soeh an analysis the author has attempted in the second 
volume of this work. *' Books,'* says an old writer, '* looked 
upon confusedly J are but darkly and confusedly apprehended : 
but considered dUtineity^ as in these distinct analyses or 
resolutions into their principal parts, must needs be distinctly 
and mnch more clearly discerned.*'^ 

> Bp. Lowth's Isaiah, vol ii. pp. 4—27. 8vo. edit Vitringa, in his comment 
OQ the same prophet, eminenuy excels in uoindng out the rapid transitions 
of persons, places, and things. Van Til, in his celebrated Optu Anatyti- 
cam, has ably noticed various similar transitions in the Scriptures gene- 
rauj, ami in the Psalms in particular, though in the last-mentioned l)Ook 
be has sometimes unnecessarily muldolied the speakers introduced. The 
vshM of Dr. Mackniffht's verrion and paraphrase of the Epistle to the 
tonums is cnlianced by his distinguishing between the objecdons brotight 
by tbe Jews whom St. Paul introduces as arguing with him, and the repass 
sad eonelusiTe reasonings of the aposUe. 

• Roberta's Key to the Bible, pp. (U.) (12.) folio edit. 1666. See also 
ftambacbii lastitationes Hermenenttec Saere, pp. 108—110. and Chlade- 
aim's lostititkMies Bxegedcse, pp. 638. et tg. 



L The scope d^ned* — Importance of investij^ing the scop 
of a book or passage of Scripture. —II. Mules for invest*' 
gating ii. ' 

I. A coNsiDKRATioN of the scopit, or DESIGN, which the in 
spired author of any of the books of Scripture had in view, 
essentially facilitates the study of the Bible: because, as 
every writer had some design which he proposed to unfold, 
and as it is not to be supposed that he would express himself 
in terms foreign to that (lesign, it therefore is but reasonable 
to admit that he made use of such words and phrases as were 
every way suited to his purpose. To be acquainted, there- 
fore, with the scope of an author is to understand the chief 
part of his book. The scope, it has been well observed, is 
the soul or spirit of a book ; and that being once ascertained, 
every argument and every word appears in its right place 
and IS perfectly intelligible : but, it the scope be not duly 
considered, every thing becomes obscure, however clear and 
obvious its meaning may really be.^ 

The scope of an author is either general or special f by the 
former we understand the design w'hich he proposed to him*> 
self in writing^ his book ; by the latter we mean that design 
which he had in view when writing particular sections, or 
even smaller portions, of his book or treatise. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a particular 
section or passage, being nearly the same with those which 
must be applied to the investigation of Uie general scope of a 
book, we shall briefly consider them together in the following 
observations. 

II. The Scoj^e of a book of Scripture, as well as of any 
particular section or passage, is to be collected from the 
writer's express mention of it, from its known occasion, from 
some conclusion expressly added at the end of an argument; 
from history, from attention to its general tenor, to ttie main 
subject and tendency of the several topics, and to the forco 
of the leading expressions; and especially from repeated, 
studious, and connected perusals of the book itself. 

1. H'ken the scope of a -whole book, or of any particular por- 
tion ofitf is expressly mentioned by the sacred writer ^ it thott^d 
be carefully observed, 

Of an criteria this is the most certain, hv which to ascertain the scope 
of a book. Sometimes it is mentioned at its commencement, or towards 
iu close, and sometimes it is Intimated in other paru of the same book, 
rather obscurely, perhapa, yet in such a manner tliat a diligent and atten- 
tive reader may readily ascertain it. Thus the scope and end of the whole 
Bible, coUectivehr, is conuined in its manifold utility, which St. Paul 
expressly states In 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. and also in Rom. xv. 4. in like man- 
ner, the roval author of E^clesiastes announces pretty clearly, at the 
beainning or his book, the subject he intends to discuss, viz. to show iliat 
all numan allkirs are vain, uncertain, frail, and imperfect; and, such be mg 
the case, he proceeds to inquire, What prqfit hath a man of all his labovr 
which he taketh under the sun 7 (Eccl. i. 2, 3.) And towards the close of 
the same book (ch. xii. S.) he repeats the ssme subject, the truth of which 
he had proved by experience. So, in the commencement of the book of 
Proverbs, Solomon disUnctly announces their scope, (ch. L 1—4. 6.)—" The 
Proverbs of Solomonj the 6on qf David king of Israel ; — to know wisdom 
and instruction, to perceive the words qf understanding : to receive the 
instruction f^ wisdom^ justice, Judgment, and egttity; to give subtiUy to 
the simple, to the young mem knowledge and discretion ; to understand a 
proverb, and the interpretcUion ; the words qf the wise, and their dark 
sayings." -Saint John, also, towards the close of his gospel, announces 
his object in writing it to be. " That ye might believe that Jesus A the 
Christ, the Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have life through 
his name." Therefore, all those discourses of our Lord, which are 
recorded almost exclusively by this evangelist aud apostle, are to be read 
and considered vdtb reference to this particular design : and. if this cir 
cumstsnce be kept hi view, they will derive much additional force and 
beauty. 

Of the applicadon of this rule to the illustration of a particular section, 
or the ascertaining of a special scope, the seventh chapter of Saint PaulV 
first epistle to the Corinthians will supply an example.— In that chapter, the 
object of which is to show that it was not good to marry, the apostle is 
replying to the queries which had been proposed lo him by the Corinthian 
converts ; and it is evident thst his reply is continued through the whole 
chapter. But did he mean to insinuste absolutely thst matrimony in itself 
was not good 1 By no means : on the contrary, it is clear from the scope 
of this section, given by Saint Paul In express words, that his design was 
not, in general, to prefer a state of celibacy to that of marriage: much lesf 



* "How unfair, how irrational, how arbitrary, is the noodo of hitcrpreta- 
tlon which many apply to the word of God 1 They insulate a passsge : they 
fix on a sentence ; they detach it from the paragraph to which it belongs, 
and explain it in a sense dicutcd only by the combmation of the syllablet 
or the word^ in themselves considered, if the word of Ood be thus dis- 
sected or tortured, wliat languojee may it not eeein lo sreak. what senU 
ments may it not appear to countenance, what fancy may It not oe made to 
gradfy? But would such a mode of interpietaiion be tolerated by an> 
living author 1 Would such a method be endured in commenting on any 
of the admired productionu of cIii<Nical anfiquitv 1 Yet in this case it wouU* 
be comparatively harml«*8s. flil'ouiih utterly indefensible: but who can 
calculate the amount of injury wlnrli may be ttiiMalned by the cause of 
revealed truth, if its purr strpi'un- l.o ihusdrfilcr!. and if it be contamlnatet 
even at the very fountain hi oit :*' Rev. II. P. Border's Sermon on tt 
Duty snd Means of ascenuinhiir ilif Genuine Sense of the ScrlptureSi p. 31 
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wu H to teat h thftt the Uvinf unmarried was either more holr or more 
acceptable to God ; or that thoae who vow to lead a aingie life ahall certaiolj 
obtain eternal salvation, as the church of Rome erroneously teaches from 
this place. But we perceive that he answered the questioo proposed to 
nim Willi reference to the then existing circumstances of the Christian 
church. The apoiitle thought that a single life was preferable on account 
of the present distress— Hvxl is, the suiTerings to which they were then 
"able. The persecutions to which tWtey were exposed, wl»en they came 
upon them, would be more grievous and afflictive to such as had a wife and 
children who were dear to them, than to those who were single : and, 
theiefore, undei such circumstances, the apostle recorauiends celibacy to 
those who had the gift of living chastely without marriage. 

2. The acope of the tacred writer may be tucerttUned from 
the known occtuion on which hit book woe written. 

Thus in the time of the apostles, there were many who disseminated 
errors, and defended Judaism : hence it became necessary that Uie apos- 
tles should firequently write against these errors, and oppose the defenders 
of Judaism, ouch was the occasion of Saint Peter's second epistle : and 
this circumstance will also afford a key by which to ascertain the scope of 
many of the other epistolary wridngs. Of the same description also were 
many of the parables delivered by Jesus Christ When any question vras 
proposed to bim, or he was reproached for holding hitercourse with publi- 
cans and sinners, he availed himself of the occasion to reply, or to defend 
himself by a parable. Sometimes, also, when his disciples laboured under 
any mistakes, he kindly corrected their erroneous notions by parables. 

The inscriptions prefixed to many of the Psalms, though some of them 
*re evidently spurious, and consequently to be rejected, frequently indicate 
the occasion on which they were composed, and thus reflect considerable 
light upon their scope. Thus the scope of the I8lh, 34th, and 3d Psahns is 
illustrated from their respective inscriptions, which distinctly assert upon 
what occasions they were composed by David. In like manner, many of 
the prophecies, which would otherwise be obscure, become perfectly clear 
when we understand the circumstances on account of which the predic- 
tions were uttered. 

3. *The expresi conelution, added by the writer at the end 
of an argument f demonotratet ite general scope. 

Thus, in Rom. iiL 23. after a long discussion. Saint Paul adds this conclu- 
sion -.—Therefore v>e conclude, thai a man is Justified by faith without the 
d^eds of the uiuf : Hence we perceive with what design the whole passage 
was written, and to which all the rest is to be referr^ The conclusions 
interspersed through the epistles may easily be ascertained bv means of 
•!.'> particles, "wherefore," ^'seeing that," "therefore," "then,* Ac. as well 
a- by the circuuisfances directly mentioned or referred to. The principal 
c> inclusions, however, must be separated from thoae which are of compara- 
iivelv less importance, and subordinate to the former. Thus in the epittle 
tu Philemon, our attention must chiefly be directed to verses 8. and 17., 
whence we collect that Saint Paul's design or scope was to reconcile Onesi- 
fuus (who had been a runaway slave) to his master, and to restore bim to 
M.o Utter, a better person than he had before been. In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the principal conclunions are, ch. ii. 11, 12. and ch.iv. 1.3- The 
s.ibonlinrtte or lesit principal conclusions are ch. i. 15. iii. 13. iv. 17. 25. v. 
I 7. 15. 17. and vi. 13, 14. » 

4. ^ knowledge of the time when a book was written, and 
also of the state of the church at that time, will indicate the 
scope or intention of the author in writing such book. 

For instance, we learn from history, that during the time of the apostles 
there were numerous errors disseminated ; and therefore they wrote many 
passages in their epLstles with the express design of refutinjt such errors. 
An acquainuince with these historical particulars will enable us to deter- 
mine with accuracy the scope of entire books as well as of detached 
passages. 

Thus, the epistle of Saint James was wriuen about the year of Christ 61, 
tC which time the Christians were suffering persecution, and probably (as 
appears from ch. ii. 6. and ch. v. 6.) not long before the apostle's martyr- 
dom ; which Bp. Pearson thinks,* happened a. d. 62, in the eighth year of 
N«?ro'i* rt'ign, when the destruction of the Jewish temple and polity was 
iinpeiiiling. (James v. 1. 8.) At the period referred to, there were In the 
church certain professing Christians, who in consequence of the sanguin- 
ary per<;ecuUon then carried on against them both oy Jews and Gentiles, 
were not only H" Mning in feith snd love, and indulging various sinful piac- 
tices— for ln>«m .1 e, undue respect of persons (chapter ii. verse 1. et seg.}; 
contempr of their poor brethren (chapter ii. verse 9. el seq.) ; and unbri- 
dled freedom of speech (chapter iii. verse 3. etseq); but who also most 
•hamefiiMy ahu«ed \j> lirentinusncas the grace of Gml, which in the Gospel 
i)» promised to the p'^niien': hiuI. (iisretfJ^rdinjj holiness, boasted of a fidth 
d^sfilufe oi \\A apnriiprittif fruiui, viz. of a bare assent to the doctrines of 
the Gospel ; and boldiv nfRrmed that this inoperative and dead foith was 
alone suflicieot to obtain salvation, (chapter ii. verse 17. et seq.) Hence we 
may easily perceive, thnt the apostle's Hcope was not to treat of the doc- 
trine of justi6catinn ; but, the state of tiie church requiring it, to correct 
those error* in doctrine, and those sinful practices, tehich had crept into 
th^ church, and particularly to expose that fundamental error of a dead 
faith unprodtictive of good toorks. This observation further snows the 
fry wav of reconciling the supposed contradiction between the aposUes 
I*.»mI and James, concerning tlie doctrine of salvation by faitli.* 

5. Iff however, none of these eubsidiary aids preserJ them* 
selves, it only remains that we repsatedlt aicd dilioeittlt 
srunr the extirk book, as well as the whole subject, 

»xn CARSrULLLT A8CKRTAI2C THE SCOPE PROX THEM, befoTC 

aye attempt an examination of any particular text. 

Thus we Shan be enabled to understand the mind of its author, and to 
ascertain the mam subject and tendency of the book or eplntle which may 
be under ron«*if1eration : or. if it have s**veral views and purposes in it, not 
mutually dep-n»l-nf upon o^cli oilier, nor in sul»or(iination to one chief 
I'nd, we shall be enabloil to discover what those difTerent matters were, as 

» Franckii Manuductio, cap. iii. pp. 87, 88. 292. or English edition, pp. 61. 
it seq. XT!. St seq. Franckii Prelect. Herm. pp. 38. et seo. 

• AmiBles Psulinv, p. 31. ^ ^ 

• Jo. Henr. Michaelis Introdnctio Historico-Theolosica in Jacob! Minoris 
■piMofaun Catholicam. H vili. zl. 



also in what part the author eoc beaded one and began another ; and. if nhs 
necessary to divkle such book or epistle into parts, to ascertain their exac 
boundaries. 

But in this investigatioii of the stope, there is not always 
that clearness which leads to a certain interpretation: foi 
sometimes there are several interpretations which sufficiently 
affree with the writer's design. In those places, for instaneet 
uniere the coming of Christ is mentioned, it is not always 
determined whether it is his last advent to judee the worM, 
or his coming to inflict punishment on the unbelieving Jews. 
In such cases, the interpreter must be content with socio 
degree of probability. There are, however, two or thttt 
cautions, in the consideration of the scope, to which it viji 
be desirable to attend. 

1. Where, of two explanationo, one is evidently contrary ft 
the series of the discourse, the other must necessarily be fn, 
ferred. 

In PsaL xliL 2. the royal psalmist pathetically eEclaims— Wka «AoB 1 
tome and appear b^ors Goa 7— This verse has, by some writers, {ttma 
pounded thus : that a man may wish for death, in order that be my Or 
sosner enjoy that state of future blessedness which is sometimes ioteoded 
by the phrase seeing Qod. Now this exposition is manifestlr contnry w 
the desiffu of the Pnlro ; in which David, exiled (rom Jerusalem, and Ms- 
sequently from the house of God, through Absalom's unnatural rebellioa, 
expresses bis fervent desire of retuminf to Jerusalem, and beboldinf tlMt 
happy da/, when be should again present himself before God in tiis boir 
tabernacle. In the fourth verse he mentions the sacred pleasure wwi 
which he had gone (or would repair, for some of the versions render lb* 
verb in the future tense) with the multitude to the house of God. Tbm 
is, therefore, in this second sense a necessary and evident connectioo wiib 
the scope and series of the discourse. 

In 1 Cor. iii. 17. we read, IT any man defUe (more correctly destroj) the 
temple qf God, him shall God destroy. The uhrase temple y God, in ibii 
passage, Is usually interpreted of the human Dody, and by iu defiiemcDt ii 
understood libidinous unchastity, which God wiU destroy by InflictiDt cor- 
responding punishment on the libidinoas msn. This sense is certasiijr a 
good one, and is confirmed by a similar ejmresoion st the close of die diili 
chapter. But, in the former part of the third chapter, the apostle bad bees 
giving the teachers of the Corinthian Christians au important caution to 
teach pure and salutary doctrines, together with that momentous doctriue 
—Other foundation can no man lay thctti that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ (V. 11.)— and that they should not add false doctrines to it. After 
largely discussing this topic, he subsequently returns to it, and the puwe 
above cited occurs intermediately. From this view of the scope it will b« 
evident thst by the temple of Oocl is lo be understood the ChristiBD chureh; 
which, if any man defile, corrupt, or destroy, by disseminating fklsc doc 
trines, God will destroy him slso. 

3. Where a parallel passage plainly ehows that another pat* 
sage is to be understood in one particular sense, this mutt be 
adopted, to the exclusion of every other sense, althovgh it 
should be supported by the grammatical interpretation as veil 
as by the scope. 

Thus, in Matt. v. 25. we read—*' Agree with thine adversary quieklf, 
whilst thou art in the way with him ; lest at any time the adrervry 
deliver thes to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the t^fieer, and tfm 
be east into prison.** This passage has been interpreted to refer either to 
a future state of existence, or to the present hfe. ui the former sense, ibe 
adversary Is God ; the judge, Christ ; the officer, desth ; end the erwos, 
hell and eternal punishments. In the latter sense, the meaning of thii pw- 
Msge simply is, ^* If thou hast a lawsuit, compromise It with the plainiifl; 
and thus prevent the necessity of prosecuting it before a yadfie : bat if 
tboQ art headstrons, and wilt not compromise me si&ir. when it coioes iv 
be sfgued before %e Judge, he will be severe, and vrUl decree that ihoo 
shslt pay t)ie uttermost farthing.". Now, both these expositions yield good 
senses, agreeing with the scope, and both contain a cogent arKumeot ilm 
we should be eaiaily appeased : but if we compare the parallel passaie io 
Luke xii. 58, 60. we shall find the case thus stated :— When thou gotitf riik 
thins adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give ditigtntf 
that thou mayest be deliveredfrom him, test he hale thee to ihe judge, ssi 
the judge deliver thee to the officer (r«» srp«xTep<, whose duty it was to Ie«7 
fines imposed for the violation of the law): and the officer on non-payment 
cast thee into prison. I tell thee thou shalt not depart thenes till thou hett 
paid the very last mite.— In this passage there is no reference whatever to 
a future state, nor to any punishments which will hereafter be ioflicied ob 
the implacable : and thus a single parallel text shows which of the i«a 
senses best acrees with the scope of the discourse, and cooaequeo'l; 
which of them is preferably to be ad<^cd.« 



$ 4. ANALOGY OP LANGUAGES. 

L Analogy of languages defined, — Its differeni kinds. — Vi. Uh 
of grammatical analogy, -^Jil, Analogy of kindred Ian' 
guages, — IV. Hints for consulting this analogy in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, — ^V. Foundation of analogy in aP. 
languages, 
I. Analogy of languages is an important aid in enabling 

us to judge of the signification of words. 
Analogy means simiUiude, For instance, from the meaning 

« Bauer, Herm. Sacr pp. 0)1—201. J. B. Carpzov. Herm. 8scr. pp. 33- 
35. Emestl, Instltutio Intern. Nov. Test. pp. 61, 62. Mori Acroaaei Ir 
Emesti, tom. i. pp. 150—160. Franckii Praelect. Herm. pp. 29^1. Franctt 
Commentatio de Bcopi Vpteris et Novl Testamenti, HaUB, 1731, Sra JaJJ 
Enchiridion, pp.69— 71. Rarobach, Inst. Herm. pp. M5-I97. a9«.2»-» 
Chladenii Instit. Exeeet pp. 375—3^. J. E. Pfeifleri, lost. Herm. 8acr. PS 
147—161. 267—276. Schiefer, Institutiones Scripturistira, psrs II. pp. 0-* 
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attadied to tlie forma of words, their position, connection, 
&e. in one, or rather in many cases, we agree to establish a 
similarity of meaning, where the phenomena are the same, 
b anolher. This analogy is the foundation of all the rules 
of granimar.and of all that b established and intelligible in 
language. The analojg^y of languages is of diflferent kinds, 
fiz. 1. the Jtnalogy of any parheuktr Languugt (that is, of 
the same language with that which is to be interpreted), the 
iniiiciples of which are dereloped by grrammanans. fhis 
land of analogy has been termed Grammatical Analogy, 
2. The Jhiahgy of kindred Languages J 

n. Use or Uramm atical Ajialoot. 

Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the unu 
bquendi^ hot is also applicable to some doubtful cases ; for 
instaDce, when the kina of meaning, generally considered, is 
erident (by comparing other similar words, and methods of 
speaking concermng such things, appropriate to the language), 
we may judge of the especial force or power of the word, by 
the aid of grammatical analogy. 

1. In CoL ii. 23. occun the word AtKoBfttoTutA, in our version 
rendered tnlUvforMhip, As there is no example of this word, its 
neaning most be sought from analogy by ascertaining the import 
of woids compounded with So^m, Of this description of words 
there are many examples. Thus, ^</nf(^m( is one who takes 
upoB him ▼oluntarily to afford hospitality to strangers, in the 
DBme of a city : idcvJovxoc is one who offers himself to voluntary 
lerritnde : ^OMffyof ii one who labours of his own free will. 
From this analogy, we may collect that id«\o8{»ruM, in CoL iL 
83., means an aflbcted or superstitious zeal for religion ; which 
ngnifieation is confirmed by the argument of the apostle's dis- 



%. In 1 Pet. V. 5. where many critics have attached an em- 

phaidc sense to «>se/uCiia>«9^«i, we must compare the other Greek 

phrases which relate to clothing or investing ; and thus wo shall 

see thsC the prepositions vm, «/uf<, and if, are used in composition 

without any accession or meaning to the verb thereby; for 

initawf, ijb(ATi6v si^^uxnr, «/uf^;txxsr, or M/uCauoim, simply means 

ts/«r ft a garment. Consequently, 9ytiofjtCet^aL9B3u means no more 

thsB wJ^ rmM rBauj with which it is commuted by Clemens Roma- 

oos.' The meaning, therefore, of the apostle Peter's expression 

-ie cUthed rnth humility— ia to exhibit a modett behaviour, 

UL Ajvaloot of Kindred Lakguaqes. 

Another analogy is that of Kindred Languages, either as 

descended from one common stock, as the Hebrew, Syriac, 

Chaldee, and Arabic ; or derived the one from Uie other, as 

Latin and Greek. 

Beaides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kindred 
Languages* may be applied, they afford very considerable 
aaeistance in interoreting the Sacred Writings. They confirm 
by tiieir own auuority a Hebrew form of speech, already 
known to us from some other source : they supply the defi- 
ciencies of the Hebrew language, and make us fully ac- 
quainted with the force and meaning of obscure words and 
. phrases, of which we must otherwise remain ignorant, by 
restoring the lost roots of words, as well as the primary and 
secondary meaning of such roots ; by illustrating words, the 
meaning of which has hitherto been uncertain, and by un- 
folding the meanings of other words that are of less frequent 
occnrreoce, or are only once found in the Scriptures. Fur- 
ther, the cognate languages are the most successful, if not the 
only means of leadrng us to understand the meaning of 
phrases, or idiomaticar combinations of words found in the 
Bible, and the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, 
bat which, being agreeable to the genius of the original lan- 
goagea. are preserved in books wntten in them. Schultens, 
m his Origines Hebrsae,^ has illustrated a great number of 
passaffes fiom the Arabic, from whose work Bauer^ and Dr. 
Gerara^ has given many examples which do not admit of 
abridgment. Schleusner has also availed himself of the 
cognate dialects to illustrate many important passages of the 
New Testament. Of the various modem commentators on 
the Bible, no one perhaps has more successfully applied the 
kindred languages to its interpretation than Dr. Adarh Clarke. 

« Stuart** Elements, p. 60. Emeiti InsUtutio Interpretis Nov. Teat 
1166. 

• Rpist i. p. 39. Mori Acroaaea, torn. i. pp. 171, 172 Stoait'a Elementa, 
Pk61. 

a See a notice of the Cognate languagea In p. 199. of the present 



« Albertl Sehnlteiu Origlnea Hebr«», aive Rebras Liiifnn antiqnis- 
rima Bfamra et indolea, ez Arabin penetralibua revocata. Logduni Bata- 
Toranat 1761, 4lo. 

• Bwwr'a Hermeiieatica Saera, pp. 90— 144. 

« 0«nnr8]natltiiteaofBiblicdCTttlcln,i»p.6B--m 



iV . In consulting the cogpate lemguages, however, muek 
care and attention are requisite, lest we should be led awav 
by any verbal or literal resemblance that may strike the mino, 
and above all by mere etymologies, which, though in some 
instances they may be advantageously referred to, are often 
uncertain guiaes. The resemblance or analogy must be a reoi 
one. We must, therefore, compare not only similar toordt 
and phraseSy but also similar modes of speech^ which, though 
perhaps differing as to the etymology of the words, are jel 
evidently employed 'to designate the same idea. The fol- 
lowing examples vnll illustrate this remaA :^ 

1. In 1 Cor. ilL 15. St Paul, speaking of certain ChristisB 
teachers at Corinth, observes, that '*i/any man*s -mork shall be 
burnt f he shall suffer loss, but he himself shall be saved; yet so 
as by Jire," On tlus rassage, by a forced and erroneous am 
struction, has the church of Rome erected the doctrine of purga- 
tory, a place in which she pretends that the just, who depart out 
of this life, expiate certain offences that dp not merit eteinil 
damnation. Let us, however, consider the subject-matter of 
the apostle's discourse in his ISpistle to the Corinthians. Rfr 
fleeting on the divisions which were among them, and on that 
diversity of teachers who formed them into different parties, h* 
compares these to various builders ;^ some of whom raised a; 
edifice upon the only foundation, Jesus Christ, composed of gold 
silver, and precious stones ; in other words, who preached the 
pure, vital, and uncorrupted doctrines of the Gospel; while 
others, upon the same foundation, built vood, hay, stubble, thai 
is, disseminated false, vain, and corrupt doctrines. Of both these 
structures, he says (v. 13.), Every man^s vfork shall be made 
manifest i for the day shall declare it, because it shall be re- 
vealed by fire ; and the fire shall try (rather prove) every 
man*s work of what sort it is .—either the day of the heavy 
trial of persecution, or rather the final judgment of God, shall 
try every man's work, search it as thoroughly as fire does things 
that are put into it Then, adds the apostle, if any mans work 
abide which he hath built thereupon, if the doctrines he hath 
taught bear the test, as silver, gold, and precious stones abide in 
the fire, he shall receive a reward. But if any man*s work 
shaU be burnt, if, on that trial, it be found that he has introduced 
Bsdse or unsound doctrines, he shall be like a man, whose building, 
bdng of wood, hay, and stubble, is consumed by the fire ; all his 
pains in building are lost, and his works destroyed and gone. 
But (rather yet) if he be upon the whole a good man, who hath 
built upon Chnst as the foundation, and on the terms of the 
Gospel conmutted himself to him, he himself shall be saved ; 
yet so as by fire, U itx mfcc, that is, not without extreme hazard 
and difiSculty,a8 a man is preserved from the flames of his house 
when he escapes naked through them, and thus narrowly saves 
his life, though with the loss of all his property. This ex- 
pression is proverbial concerning persons who escape with great 
hasard out of imminent danger ; and similar expressions are to be 
found in the Old Testament, as in Amos iv. 11. ^ and Zech. iii. 
2., and also in the Epistle of Jude, vcr. 23. Now, let this phrase 
be compared with the Latin words ambustus and semiustus. 
Livy, speaking of Lucius .£miliu8 Psulus, says, that he had 
very narrowly escaped being sentenced to puni^ment, prope 
ambusttis evaserat Hib. xxii. c 35.) ; and again (c 40.) the 
consul is represented as saying that he had, in his formei 
consulate, escaped the flames of the popular rage not without 
being scorched, se populare incendium semiustum evasisse,^ 

1 Some writers hare imagined that the apoaUe ia apeaking of the more- 
rials, that ia, the peraooa, of which the church of God is composed, rather 
than of the ministers of the Ooapel, whom he represents aa architects in 
the heavenlj balkUng. On a repeated consideration of the rersea m ques- 
tion, the author ia aatisfied that the tatter are intended : and in this view 
of the aobiect he ia aupported by Mr. Locke, Dr. Doddridge, and other 
eminent cntica. 

■ Grotiua, in his note on this passage, has' remarked tliat a similar mode 
of apeaking obtained among the Greeks, i:»<»«-^-« »» "-wpsf, or, i« ^x-oyytf, 
but he haa not cited anj ezamplea. Palairet cites the following pasaage 
from one of the orations of Anatidea; who, apeaking of Apelles, aavs that 
the goda saved him out of the midat of the fire, EK MS>.OT ntPOi: Ttr 
MvJpa XUZEIN. Obaenrationcs Philologico-Criticn in Nov. Teat p. 886 
Some additional instancea are fiven in Eisner's Observatlones 8acr» in 
Novi Foederia Libroe, vol. ii. p. 78. See Bishop Porteus'a Brief Con futatioo 
of the Errors of the Church of Rome, pp. 48, 49. 12mo. London, 1796; and 
Bishop Tomllne'a Rlementa of Christian Theology, ?ol. II pp. 347-35L 5 
Drs. WhHby, Ifacknight, and A. Clarke, on 1 Cor. liL 1& 

• Cicero (Orat. pro Milone, c. &) has the following passage :—"DecIaraHl 
hujuR ambusti triouni plebia ille interroortuse concionea. qnibus quotidto 
meam potentiam invidioae criminabatur" (tom. vi. p. 91. edit. BipooL>. 
and in his second pleading aninat Verrea, the following sentence, wnlcb U 
stUl more fully in point :— " Bic late (Verres) multo sceleratior et neqsier 
qoam ille Uadrianua, aUquanto etiam felicior fuit. Ille qudd ejus aTailMun 
civea Roman! ferre non potuerant, Uticm domi au» vivus eznstus est 
idque ita iUi merito accidiaae existimatum est, ut Istoruntnr omnes nequ' 
ulia animadvertio coostitueretur : Ate ooeiorum ambustus tncsndlMY tssns* 
ss aajtmrnma peHeulooms svoiavUt" 4c. cCont. Verr. Actioa Ik Ub- ^ 
e. 97. loin. U. p. «B0 
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Here, also, tib ^ there is no ve^hal resemblance bitween the 
expression of Saint Paol and those of the Roman histoiian, yet 
*ho real analogy is veiy striking, and shows that the apostle 
employed a well known proverbial expression, referring solely 'o 
1 narrow escape from difficulty, and not, as the Romanists erro- 
neously assert, to the fire of purgatory, a doctrine which is justly 
characterized as *< a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but raUier repugnant to the word 
of God."» 

2. The sentence in Gen. xlix., nor a lawgiver from betvteen 
his feett has greatly exercised the ingenuity of commentators. 
It U at present considered as equivalent to a teacher from hit 
'iffaprinff. But, without altogether rejecting this interpretation, 
we may derive some light on the venerable patriarch's meaning 
from the Greek writers, among whom the expression of Moses 
occurs in the very tame terms. Thus in the age of Plato we have 
(It Tw T<Jm etm^e»Mo-o/mvf, In other writers the expression is « 
rt^oetfOT myrdw yurnr^su, which is equivalent to e medio diicedere, 
5 medio evadere, e conapectu abire, that is, to disappear.^ The 
general meaning of Moses, therefore, may be, that a native lavf 
ziver, or expounder of the law, teacher, or scribe (intimating the 
ecclesiastical polity of the Jews), should not be wanting to that 
people, until Shiloh, is the Messiah, come. How accurately this 
prediction has been sdbomplished it is not necessary to show in 
this place. / 

3. In Matt viii. 20. we read that Christ had not where to lay 
hit head: which expression has been interpreted as meaning that 
he had literally no home of his own. But considerable light is 
thrown upon it by two passages from the Arabic History of 
Abulpharagius ; in the first of which, having stated that Saladin 
had animated his soldiers to the storming of Tyre, he says, that 
no place now remained to the Frankt, whxbb thet could i.at 
THEI& HKAD, except Tyre ; and again, after relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that iro placx 
WAS LIFT TO THB Fbaitks, on the coatt of thit (the Mediter- 
ranean) Sea, WHKRS THET COULD L4T THEIR HEAD.' From 

these two passages it b evident that the evangelist*s meaning is, 
'hat Jesus Christ had no secure and fix^ place of residence. 

V. Foundation of Analoot in all Languages. 

'* No cue can doubt that men are affected in nearly the 
tfame way, by objects of sense. Hence, those who speak of 
the same objects, perceived and contemplated in the same 
manner, although they may use language that differs in re- 
spect to etymology, yet must be supposed to have meant llie 
same thing ; and on this account the one may be explained 
by the other. 

** Men are physically and mentally affected in the same 
manner, by very many objects ; and, of course, it may be pre- 
sumed that they entertain and, mean to express the same ioeas 
concerning: these objects, however various their language 
may be. Besides, modes of expression are often communi- 
cated from one people to another. 

" In general, this principle is of great extent, and of much 
use to me interpieter, in judpng of the meaning of tropical 
language, and in avoiding fictitious emphasis. Accordingly, 
we find it resorted to, now and then, by good interpreters, 
with great profit But it needs much and accurate knowledge 
of many tongues to use it discreetly ; whence it is not to be 
wondered at, that its use is not very common among inter- 
preters."* 

The foliowinff general cautions, on the • ibject of compar- 
ing words and lan^ages with each othe may be of some 
utility : they are ahndged from Dr. H. C. A. r-ichstttdt's notes 
to Morus's Acroases Academics. 

I The meaning in each or any language is not to be 
resolved into the authority of Lexicons, but that of good 
writers. 

2. Words, phrases, tropes, &c. of any ancient language 
are to be judged of by the rules of judg^ing among those who 
spoke that language, and not bjf those which prevail in 
modern times, and which have originated from different habits 
and tastes. 

« Article xxit of the Anglican chnrch. The antiscriptural doctrine of 
pariatonr is copiously and ably exposed by Dr. Fletcher in his " Lectures 
on the Principlea and Institutions of the Roman Catholic Religion" (pp. 
236—250.) ; and more concisely, but with great force of argument, in the 
Rev. Geo. Hamilton's "Tracts upon some leading Errors of the Church 
of Rome" ( London, 1825), pp. 73-81 . 

* Mori Aoroases in Brnesti Instit Interp. Not. Test voL i. p. 181. 

* AbulpharagH Hlstorla, pp. 406. 691. cited by Ammon, In bis notes on 
BmesU's Instit Interp. Nov. Test pp. 67, 6a 

* atuart's Elements, p. 53. 



3. Guard against drawing conclusions as to the meMntfl 
of words, in the same or different languages, from feDcifol 
etymology, similarity or metathesis of letters, &c. 

. 4. When the sense of words can be ascertained in any 
particular language, by the ordinary means, other langoages, 
even kindred ones, should not be resorted to, except for tfte 
purpose of increased illustration or confirmation. 

5. Take good cam that real similitude exists wheoeTm 
comparison is made.^ 



$ 5. 07 THE ANALOGY OF FAITH. 

I. The Analogy of Faith dejined, and illuttrated,^ll. /bw 
portance in studying the Sacred TVrittngs.'—liL Rvhjvt 
investigating the Analogy of Faith* 

I. Of all the various aids that can be employed ibr ioTesti' 
gating and ascertaining the sense of Scripture, the Analogy 
OF Faith is one of the most important. We may define it lo 
be the constant and ptrvetual harmony of Scripture in thffun. 
damental points of faith and practice, deduced from those'pas- 
sages, in which they are discussed by the inspired penmen, 
eitner directly or expressly, and in dear, plain, and inieHiai. 
ble language. Or, more briefly, the analogy of faith mat 
be defined to be that proportion which the doctrines of m 
Gospel bear to each other, or the close connection between iht 
truths of Beveakd Relieion, 

The Anaiogy of Faith is an expression borrowed from Saint 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6.), where he exhorts 
those vr\iO prophesy in the church (that is, those who exercise 
the office of authoritatively expounoing the Scriptures), to;vo> 
pkesy aamding to the proportion, or, as the word is in the 
original, the analogy of faith. To the same effect niany 
commentators interpret Saint Peter's maxim (*2Pet. i.20.], 
that no prophecy of Scripture is of any private or seU-inierptt' 
tation; implying that the sense of any prophecy is not to be 
determined by any abstract consideration of the passage 
itself, but by taking it in conjunction with other portions of 
Scripture relating to the subject, " comparing things spiriloal 
with spiritual" fl Cor. ii. 13.) ; — a rule which, though it be 
especially applicable to the prophetic writings, is also of 
general importance in the exposition of the sacred volume. 

II. It is evident that God does not act without a design io 
the system of religion taught in the Gospel, any more than 
he does in the works of nature. . Now this design must be 
uniform : for as in the system of the universe every part is 
proportioned to the whole, and is made subservient to it, so, 
m the system of the Gospel, all the various truths, doctrines, 
declarations, precepts, and promises, must correspond vritb 
and tend to the end designed. For instance, if any one inter- 
pret those texts of Scripture, which maintain our justification 
ty faiih only, or our salvation by free grace, in such a sense 
as to exclude the necessity of good works, this inteipretation 
is to be rejected, because it contradicts the main design of ' 
Christianity, which is to save us/rom our sins (Matt. i.21.), 
to make us hol)r as God is holy (1 Pet. i. 16.), and to cleanse 
us from all filthiness both of nesh and spirit (2 Cor. vii. 1.) 
In the application, however, of the analogy of faith to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, it is indispensably necessarj 
that the inouiror previously understand the whole scheme of 
divine revelation ; and that he do not entertain a prcdilectioo 
for ^part only ; without attention to this, he will be liable ic 
error. If we come to the Scriptures with any preconceived 
opinions, and are more desirous to put that sense upon the 
text which coincides with our own sentiments rather than the 
truth, it then becomes the analogy of our fiiith rather than 
that of the whole system. This, Dr. Campbell remarks, was 
the very source of the blindness of the Jews in our Saviour's 
time : they searched the Scriptures very assiduously ; but, in 
the disposition they entertained, they would never beliew 
what that sacred volume testifies of Christ. The reason u 
obvious ; their great rule of interpretation was the anahgn 
of faith, or, in other words, the system of the Phariseao 

• Mori Acroases, torn. I.pp. 160. 184. Emesti Institutk) Interpretia K«* 
Test pp. 65—70., and his Opera Philologica, pp. 171. «/ »ey. and 277. »^ 
art's Bfeinents, p. 53. The subject of the Analoffy of Languigei isiP 
discussed at considerable length by 6. 6. Zemisch in bis DlBPU^^ V\ 
logics de Analogia Linffuarum Internretationis Sabsidio (Lipmm, l/5^tio-A 
reprinted in Pou's andRuperti's Sylloge C5ommentationumThcoioficsn» 
VOL vii. pp. 185-221. 

• Bishop Vanmilden'a Bampton Lect p. 181. PfeUTer, Hsrm. B«tf 
c. jdi. (Op. t ii. p. 659.) Carpzov. Prim. Lin. Herm. Saer. p. 9& 
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Seribes, the doctrine then in vogue, and in the profound vene- 
ration of which they had been educated. This is that veil 
by which the understandings of the Jews were darkened, 
even in readinff the law, and of which Saint Paul observed 
that it remained unremoved in his day ; and we cannot but 
remark that it remains unremoved in our own time.> There 
is, perhaps, 86arcely a sect or denomination of Christians, 
whether of the Greek, Romish, or Protestant churches, but 
has some particular system or digest of tenets, by them 
termed the cmalt^y o/faUh^ which Sioy individually hold in 
the greatest reverence ; and all whose doctrines terminate in 
some assumed position, so that its partizans may not contra- 
dict themselves. When persons of this descnption, it has 
been well remarked, meet with passages in Scripture which 
they cannot readily explain, consistently with their hypothe- 
sis, they strive to solve the difficulty by the analogy ot faith 
which they have themselves invented. But allowing all 
their assumptions to be founded in truth, it is by no means 
fODSooant with the principles of sound divinity, to interpret 
Scripture by the hypothesis of a church; because the sacred 
nemds are the only proper media of ascertaining theological 
tntk.' 

ni Sxich, then, beingr the importance of attending to the 
analogy of faith, it remains to state a few observations which 
may enable the student to applv it to the clearing up of ob- 
scve or difficult passages of ^ripture. 

1. fTherever any doctrine it manifetty either from the vhole 
tenor of divine revelation or from it» ocope^ it mutt not be 
veakened or tet aside by a frw obtcure pattaget, 

ia the observanc« of this canon is necessary to every student of the in- 

^Kred voUime, so U ought especially to be regarded by those who are apt 

to mterpret pa— ges, which are not of themselTes plain, by those opinions, 

of the betieiof which they are already possessed ; bnt for which they have 

UtUe noottd besides the mere sound or some texts, that appear, when first 

heard, to be fitrovrable to their preconceived notions. Whereas, if such 

texts were compared with the scope of the sacred writers, they would be 

fbfuid to bear oolte a different meaning. For instance, no truth is asserted 

more (ireineotJy in the Bible, and consequently is tnore certain in religion, 

than tbst God is good, not only to some individuals, but also toward all men. 

Thus. DsTid says (PsaL cxlr. 9.), The Lord ia good to all, and kit tender 

■urdet on over au. kit worka ; and Exekiei (xviii. 23.X Have I any plea- 

•onr «f afl m tAe wicked that he thouid die ; taith the Lord : and not that 

keahaditmmfrom hie wdya and live 7 Frequently also does the Almighty 

deckre, both in the books of the law as well as in the prophets, and aI»o 

ia ilie New Testament, how earnestly he desires the sinner's return to 

hiai. See, amoof other pasaages, DeuL v. 29. Gzek. xviii. 32. and xxxiil. 

II Matt xxUL 37. John iii. 16. ITim. ii. 4. Titus ii. 11. and 2 Pet. iii. 9. 

K therefore, any passage occur which at first sight appear to contradict 

the foo rln sB S of Gkxl, as, for instance, that He has created aonie persona 

that he might damn them (as aome have insinuated) ; in such case the 

very clear and certain doctrino relative to the (goodness of God is not to be 

Mnpagned, much less set aside, by these obscure places, which, on the 

eoocnry, ought to be illustrated by such passases as are more clear. Thus, 

IB ProT. JEvi. 4. according to most modem ver^ons, we read, that 77^ Lord 

hath made all thinge for himtelf, yea even the m'cked/or the day qfevil. 

This paaaage haa, by several eminent wiiters, been supposed to refer to 

the predeMinatioo of the elect and the reprobation oi the wicked, but 

withooc any fouxtdation. Junius, Cocceius, Micbaelis, Glassius, Pfeiffer, 

TorreUn. Ostervald, Dr. Whitby, Dr. S. Clarke, and other critics, have 

shown that this verse may be more correctly rendered, TVke Lord hath 

wiade ail tkingo to anomer to themoelvet, or aptly to refer to one another, 

yea even the wiekedf for the evil day, that is, to oe the executioner of evil 

to others: on wUch account they are in Scripture termed the rod of 

Jeborah (Isa. z. 5.) and his sword. (Psal. xvii. 13.) But there is no necea- 

sitf for rejecting the received version, the plain and obvious sense of 

w&ch ia that there ia nothing in the worM \%hich does not contribute to 

the glory of God, and promote the accomplishment of his adorable designs. 

The pious and the wicked alike conduce to this end; the wicked, whom 

Qod baa deatined to puniahment on account of their impiety^ aerve to die. 

pta^ hie juatiee (aee Job zxi. 30.X and consequently to manifest his glory. 

"wd," says Dr. Gill (who was a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of 

election and reprobatlonX ** made man neither to damn him nor to save 

hftiB, bnt for his own glory, and that is secured whether in his salvation or 

jafiMiafion ; nor did nor does God malce men vrlcked. He made man up- 

ri^Jtf. and man has made himself wicked; and being so. God may justly 

ap>polnt him to damnation for his wickedness, in doing which he glorifies 

^joalice."s 

2. .Ve doctrine can belong to the analogy of faith, vhich it 
fmvnded on a sivole text. 

Every essential principle of religion is delivered in more than 
one place. Besides, single sentences are not to be detached from 
the places where they stand, but mast be taken in connection 
with the whole discourse. 

From ifisregard of this rule, the temporary direction of the apostle 
Jamee (v. 14, IB.) has been perverted by the church of Rome, and rendered 
a peroianent institution, from a mean of recovery, to a charm, when re- 
covery is deaperate, for the aalvation of (he aouL The mistake of the 
chorcD of Rome, in founding what she calls the oaerament of extreme 
— " \ upon this place, is very obvious ; for tlie anointing here mentioned 



« Dr. CampbeFa translation of the Four Gospels, vol. i. dissert iv. ( 14. 
p. 116. 3d edit. 

• Franek's Guide to the Scriptures, p. 79. Pranckii Pnelect Herm. 
p. 185. 

• GiU in loc. See luso J. E. PfeiflTer's Inst Herm. Saer. pp. 134—136., 
■id Twopeoor's "DiMerMloiM on aome Part* of the Old and New l^eta- 
■enta,'* pp. 74-78. 
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waa applied to those whose recovery was expected, as appears from verse 
16., where it is said that the Lord in answer to the prayer of faith shall 
raiae up and restore the sick : whereaa in the Romish church, extreroa 
unction la used where there is little or no hope of recovery, and is called 
the oaerament qf the dyin^.* The same remark is applicable to the popiah 
system of auricular confeaafon to a prieat : which is attempted to be sup> 
ported by James v. 16. and I John i. 9. neither of which passages has any 
reference whatever to the ministerial office. In the former, confession of 
our faults is represented as the duty of the faithful to each other ; and \a 
the latter, as the duty of the penitent to God alone. 

3. The WHOLs tyttem of revelation mutt be explained, to 
at to be contittent with ittelf — When tvo pattaget appkar /• 
be contradictory, if the tente of the one (fan be clearly atcer 
tained, in tuch cate that mutt reguUUe our interpretation of 
the other. 

Thus, in one passage, the apostle John says ; ^ ire oav that tee have no 
n, we deceive ouraelvet, ojm the truth ia not in ua. If tpe eonfeaa our 
aina, he ia faithful and Juat to forgive ua our aina: \ftte aay tee have 
not ainnecCtee make him a liar, anahia toordia not in ua. (1 John i. 8 — 10.) 
In another passage, the same apostle affirms : Whoaoever abideth in him, 
ainneth not. Whoooever ia bom qf Ood, doth not commit ain : for hia aeed 
remaineth in him : and he cannot ain becauae he ia bom qf God. (1 John 
iii. 6. 9.) This is an apparent contradiction ; but the texts must be ex- 
plained, so as to agree with one another. Now, from Scripture and expe- 
rience, we are certain that the first paaaage muet be literally understood. 
At the dedication of the temple, Solomon sakl ; J[f they ain againal thee, 
and thou be angry (Jor there te no man that ainneth not), 1 Kings viii. 46. 
And in Eccl. vii. 20. For there ia not a juat man upon the earth, that doeth 
good and ainneth not. The explanation of the second passage, therefore, 
must be regulated by the established signification of the fiist; that both 
may agree. When it is affirmed that even good men cannot say they have 
no sin, the apostle apeaka of occaaional acts, from which none are free. 
When Saint John says, that he who is bom of God doth not commit sin, 
he evidently means, habittiaUyt as the slave of sin : and this is incompati- 
ble with a btate of frace. Both passages, therefore, agree, as the one 
refers to particular deeds, and the other 'to general practice ; and in this 
manner must every seeming contradiction be removed. The passage, of 
which the literal sense can be established, must always regulate the in- 
terpretatfon of a different expression, so as to make it agree with fixed 
principlea. 

4. An obtcure, doubtful^ ambiguous, or figurative text mutt 
never be interpreted in tuch a tente at to make it contradict 
a plain one. 

In explaining the Scriptures, connstency of wnae and princi- 
ples ought to be supported in all their several parts ; and if any 
one part be so interpreted as to dash with another, such inter- 
pretation cannot be justified. Nor can it be otherwiM corrected 
than by considering every doubtful or difficult text, first by itself 
then with its context, and then by comptiring it with other pas- 
sages of Scripture ; and thus bringing what may seem obscure 
into a consistency with what is plain and evident. 

(1.) The doctrine of transnbstantiation, inculcated by the church of 
Rome, ia founded on a atrictly literal interpretation of figurative expres 
sions, thia ia my body, &c. (Matt xxvi. 26, «c.) and (which has no relation 
to the supper) eat my Jleah. elrink my blood. (John vi. 51—66.) But inde< 
pendeotly of this, we may nurther conclude that the sense put npon the 
words, '^thia ia my body," by the church of Rome, cannot be the true one, 
being contrary to the express declaration of the New Testament hi^orv, 
from which it is evident that our Lord is ascended into heaven, where he la 
to continue " till the time qfthe reotitution of all thingai" (Acts iii. 21.) ; that 
is, till his second coming to iudgment How then can his body be in ten 
thousand several places on the earth at one and the same time 1 We may 
farther add that, if the doctrine of transubatantiation be true, it will follow 
that our Saviour, when he inatiluted the aacrament of the Lord's Supner, 
did actually eat his own fiesh and drink his own blood ; a conclusion this, 
so obvtously contradictory both to reason and to Scripture, that it is 
aatooiahing how any sensible and religious man can credit such a tenet. 

(2.) Upon a similar literal interpretation of Matt xvi. 18. Thoti art Petet, 
and upon thia rock teill I build my church, the church of Rome has erect- 
ed the claim of supremacy for Peter and his sncceaaors. Hence, building 
on Peter is explained away by some commentators aa beinc contrary to 
the faith that Christ is the only foundation. (1 Cor. iii. 11.) Tlie most emi- 
nent of the ancient fathers, aa weD as some of the early bishops or popes 
of Rome, paiticulariy Gregory the Great, and Ukewiae aeveral of the moat 
jndicfoua modem commentatora, reapecUvely take thia rock to be the 
profession of failli, which Peter had just made, that Chriat waa the Son 
of Ood The connection, however, shows that Peter is here plainly meaat 
Thou art Peter, says Christ ; and upon thia rock, that ia^ Peter, pointing to 
him; for thus it connects with the reaaon which foOowa for the name, in 
the same manner aa the reason is given for Ihat of Abraham In Gen. xvit 6. 
and of larael in Gen. xxxil. 28. The apoatles are also called. In other parts 
of the New Teatament the foundation on which the church is built as in 
Eph. ii. 20. and Rev. xxi. 14. aa being the peraons employed l| erecting the 
church, by preaching. It Is here promised that Peter shotAd commence 
the bailding of it by his preaching, which was fulfilled by his fi^ converting 
the Jews (Acts ii. 14—42.) and also the Gentiles. (Acta x. xv. 7.) This paa 
aage, therefore, gives no countenance to the papal supremacy, but the 
contrary, for this prerogative was personal and incommunicable. • 

6. Such pattaget at are expretted with brevity are to be 
expounded by thote where the tame doctrinet or dutiet are 
expretted Moas lakoklt and fully. 



* See Bishop Burnet on the 25th Article : Whitby, Benson, Macknight, 
and otheir commentators on this text ; and Dr. Fletcher's Lectures on the 
Principlea and Institutions of the Roman Catholic Religion, nn. 193. et teg. 
The Christhin Guardian for 1823 (p. 306.) containa a good iUusuration of 
James v. 14, 15. 

• Barrow's Works, vol i. p. 661. Grotius in loc Elsley'a Annotahona^ 
voL L pp. 273-275. Gerard^a Instltirtea, p. 163. See alao the commence- 
ment of Biahop Burgeas'a Letter to his Clergy, entitied Ckriat, and not St, 
Peter, the Rock of tko ChHttian Ckurek, and especially Dr. A. Clarke'a 

iMBtary on Matt zvL 1& 
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ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FROM JEWISH WRITINGS 
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vi-; me ooecnne oi junincaiion, lor mmance, le oneny suzea in rnu. ii 
but that momentous ooctrine U profetsedlr cUscaMed In the Epistle to t 
Oalatiao^ and especially in that to the Romans; and accordiiu to t 
tenor of these, particularly Rom. liL, all the other passages of Scripta 



vl> The doctrine of justification, for faistance, Is briefly stated in Phil. ill. : 
• • ' " " ••*"•* >tte 

the 
, particularly Rom. liL, all the other passages of Scripture 
iliat treat of justification should be explained. 

(2.) Even slight variations will oftentimes serve for the purpose of re- 
ciprocal illustration. Thus the beatitudes related in the sixth chapter of 
Baint Luke's Gospel, though delivered at another time and in a diflfbrent 
place, are the same with those delivered by our Lord in his sermon on the 
mount, and recorded in the fifth chapter or Saint Matthew's Gospel. Being, 
however, epitomized by the former JSvangelist, they may be explained by 
the latter. 

(3.) Further, the Quotation from Isaiah vi. 9, 10. Hear ye indeed^ but 
undtntand not, Ac. is contracted in Mark iv. 1^ Luke viif. 10. and John 
xii. 40., but it is given at large in Matt. ziii. 14, 15. ; and accordingly fh>m 
this last cited GMpel, the sense of the prophet is most evident Again, 
nothing is more certain than that God hath no pleagure in toiekednem, or 
sin (PsaL v. 4.)i end, consequently, cannot be the cause of sin. When, 
therefore, any passages occur which appear to intimate the contrary, they 
must be so understood as not to impugn this important truth. The harden' 
ing of Pbaraoh*s heart, therefore, is not to be taken ris the act of God, but 
that he permitted him to go on, following his own cruel schemes, regard* 
less of the divine judgments, t 

6. ** Where tevertU doctrinet «/* eqtial importance are prO' 
p9ted, and revealed -with great cleamee*^ i»e mu$t be careful 
to give to each ite full and equal vfcighsJ* 



Christ, is a doctrine too plainly affirmed b; 



^ "Thus, that we are saved by the free trace of God, and through faith in 
" ea by the sacred writers ' * 
t Is said, By grace ye 

„_ „ , ; it is the girt of God. iEn\ 

But BO, on the other hand, are the doctrines of repentance unto life, and 



UUrist. is a doctrine too plaiolv amrroed bv the sacred writers U 
aside by any contravening position : for it Is said, By grace ye ai 
through/aithj and that not qf yourtelvet ; it >« the gyt of God. (E] 
But BO, on the other hand, are the doctrines of repentance unto 
of obedience unto salvadon ; for again It is said, Repent and be converted, 
that your aina may be blotted out (Acts iii. 19.), and, If thou ttilt enter into 
life, keep the commandmentM. (Matt xix. 17.) To set either of these truths 
at variance with the others, would be to frustrate the declared purpose of 
the Gospel, and to make it of none effect Points thus cleariy established, 
and from their very nature indispensable, must be made to correspond 
with each other ; and the exposition, which best preserves them unimpair- 
ed and undiminished, will in any case be a safe interpretation, and most 
probably the true one. The analogy of faith will thus be kept entire, and 
will approve itself in every respect, as becoming its divine author, and 
worthy of ail acceptation^*^ 

Some farther remarks miffht be offered in addition to the 
aboTe rules; but as they fall more properly under con- 
sideration in the subsequent part of this werk, the preceding 
observations on the interpretations of Scripture by the analogy 
of faith will, perhaps, be found abundantly sufficient, it 
otAj remains to state, that valuable as this aid is for ascer- 
taining the sense of Scripture, it must be used in concurrence 
with mose which have been illustrated in the foregoing sec- 
tions, and to subjoin a few cautions respecting the application 
of the analogy of faith, attention to which will enable us 
successfully to " compart things spiritual with spiritual." 

1. *'Care" then, "mtist be taken, not to confound seeming 
with real analogies ; not to rely upon merely verbal resemblimces 
when the sense may require a different application ; not to in- 
terpret what is parallel only in one respect, as if it were so in all; 
not to give to any parallel passages so absolute a sway in our 
decisions as to overrule the clear and evident meaning of the 
text under consideration ; and, above all, not to suffer an eager- 
ness in multiplying proofs of this kind to betray us into a neglect 
of the immediate context of the passage in question, upon which 
its signification must principally depend."' The occasion, co- 
herence, and connection of the writing, the argument carrying 
on, as well as the scope and intent of the paragraph, and the 
correspondence of the type with iu antitype, are all to be care- 
fully remarked. 

2. Further, <<In forming the analogy of faith, all the plain 
texts relating to one subject or article ought to be taken together, 
impartially compared, the expressions of one of them restricted 
by those of another, and explained in mutual consistency ; and 
th»t article deduced from them all in conjunction : not, as has 
been most commonly the practice, one set of texts selected, which 
have the same aspect, explained in their greatest possible rigour; 
and all others, which look another way, neglecled or explained 
away, and tortured into a compatibility with the opuiion in that 
manner partially deduced." 

3. Lastly, <*the analogy of &ith, as applicable to theexamma- 
tion of particular passages, ought to be very short, simple, and 
purely scriptural ; but most secU conceive it, as taking in all the 
complex peculiarities, and scholastic refinements, of their own 
fiivourite systems."^ 

t Franck's Guide, p. 41. Pfeiffer, llerm. Sac c xii. p. 669. and CriUca 
aacra, c. 6. * 16. (Op. t. ii pp. 719, 7M.) Gerard's Institutes, p. 161. J. E. 
Pfeiffer has given M>me addlUonal examples, iUustrating the preceding rule, 
in his Inst Herm. Sacr. pp. 142~.144. s ^ 



Thus, as it has been remarked with o^ual troth and ele* 
gance,< "by due attention to these principles, accompaniud 
with the great moral requisites already shown to be b 
dispensable, and with humble supplication to the throne of 
grace for a blessing on his labours, the dilijvent inqmrer after 
Scripture truth may confidently hope lor SQccess. Tin 
design of every portion of Holy Writ, its harmony with the 
rest, and the diTine perfection of the whole, will more and 
more fully be dispUiyed. And thus will he be led, with 
increasing veneration and gratitude, to adore him, to whom 
every sacred book bears witness, and eveiv divine diipe8» 
tion led the way; even him who isMpha andOmgt^tk 
first and the last^ Jeeus Christy the same yesterday, t^^ at 
for ever,**^ 



tsjnven some a 
. Herm. Sacr. ] 
• Bishop Vanmildert's Bamptnn Lectures, p. 204. • Ibid. p. 215. 



* Gerai d's InsUtutes, p. 161. The analog/ of faith is copiously illurtrated, 
Ui addition to the authoriUesalready cited, by Franck, in his Prelect. Herm. 
P**^i!" TvJP y*Tl^.» ^? Rambach, in his Instlt. Heira. Sacns, lib. ii. c. I. 
EP*?» ^S'.i-'^y '?**^ '^™« Enchiridion Herm. Oeneralis, §32. pp. 96—100. ; 
bT J. P. Pfeiibr, m his Instiu Herm. Sacns, pp. 706—740. : and bv Chlade- 
idos, in his lastltutkmes fizeffetica. im. 406-4^01 



$ 6. ON TBI ASSISTANCE TO BK DKRIVED mOM JEWISH WDTDgi 
IN THE INTEBPRETATION OF TH2 SCRIPTURI8. 

I. The apocryphal books of the Old Testament^-^ TV 
Talmud^^l, TheJHRsna, — S. The Gemara.^-Jeruiakm m 
Babylonish Talmuds. — ^III. The -writings of Phils Jitdm 
and Josephus, — Account of them, 

Besides the various aids mentioned in the preoedhif 
sections, much important assistance is to be obtaioed k the 
interpretation of uie Holy Scriptures, from consulting the 
apocryphal writings, and also the works of other Jewbh 
authors, especially those of Josephus and Philo ; which terre 
not only to explain the grammatical force and meaning of 
words, but also to confirm the facts, and to elucidate the 
customs, manners, and opinions of the Jews, which an 
either mentioned or incidentally referred to in the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Of the writings of the Jews, the Targums or Chaldee 
Paraphrases, which have been noticed in a former psffe,^ ire, 
perhaps, the most important; and next to them are Uie apo* 
cryphal books of the Old Testament, and the Talmud. 

T. The Apocryphal Books are the prodactions of the 
Alexandrian Jews and their descendants, who tboufbt and 
wrote in the Jewish manner : hence there are many tmngaiB 
those books not found in the Old, though alluded to in the 
New Testament (Compare Heb. xi. with Ecclos. xir. it.) 
The apocryphal books are all curious, and some of tbuD 
extremely valuable. It is to regretted that the just reiectioo 
of these books from the scriptural canon by the refonnd 
churches has occasioned the opposite extreme of an entire 
disregwl to them in the minds or man^ serious and stodious 
Christians. As a collection of very ancient Jewish worl[s,ao- 
terior to Christianity, as documents of history, and as leHooi 
of prudence and often of piety, the Greek ^)ociTphal writbp 
are highly deservinff of notice; but, as elucidatiiig the 
phraseology of the New Testament, and as exhibiting the 
Jewish manner of narration, teaching, and arguing, th^ 
claim the frequent perusal of schoh^ and especially of 
theological students. Kuinoel has applied these boob to 
the illustralion of the New Testament, with great snccesa; 
and Dr. Bretschneider has also drawn many elucidations ism 
the apocryphal books in his Lexicon to the NewTestamenu 
The apocryphal books of the New Testament exhibit a stjle 
in many respects partaking of the Hebraic*Greek idioo of 
the genuine books of the ^few Testament. 

IE The Talmud (a term which literally signifies dodrw) 
is a body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of doctrinet 
and precepts relative to religion and morality. The Talno^ 
consists of two general parts, viz. The Ausna or text, and 
the Gemara or commentanr. 

1. The MiSNA (or rtpelitum^ as it literally significe) is i 
collection of various traditions of the Jews, and of eijKWtioBf 
of Scripture texts ; which, they pretend, were delivered to 
Moses during his abode on the iVIount, and transmitted ffon 
him, through Aaron, Eleazar, and Joshua, to the propbeii. 
and by them to the men of the Great Sanhedrin, from whet" 
they passed in succession to Simeon (who took our SaTic«« 
in his arms), Gamaliel, and ultimately to Rabbi Jehuda,»wj 
named Hakkadosh or the Holy. By him this digest of o» 
law and traditions was completed, towards the close of w 
second century, after the' labour of forty years. From thii 
time it has been carefully handed down among the Jews, 



• By Bishop Vanmildert, Bamp. Lect. p. 216. 

• Rev.i. 11. Heb.ziU.8. 

« See tn accoont of the TarKams in pp. 2^^ 268. of the preMDt 
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fiom generation to generation: and in many cases has been 
Mteemed beyond the written law itself. The Misna consists 
ci six books, each of which is entitled order^ and is further 
dirided into manj treatises, amoonting in all to sixty-three : 
these again are divided into chapters, and the chapters are 
farther sabdiyided into sections or aphorisms. 

3. The GcMARAS or Commentaries on the Misna are two- 
fold :— 

(1.) The Gtmara of Jerusalem^ which in the opinion of 
Pndeaux, Boxtorf, Carpzov, and other eminent cntics, was 
compiled in the third century of the Christian era ; though, 
from its containing seTeral barbarous words of Gothic or Van- 
dalic extraction, Father Morin refers it to the fifth century. 
This commentary is but little esteemed by the Jews. 

(2.) TTie Gemara of Babylon was compiled in the sixth 
eeatnry, and is filled with the most absurd fables. It is held 
in the nigfaest estimation by the Jews, by whom it is usually 
read and constantly consulted, as a sure guide in all questions 
of difficulty. 

The Jews designate these commentaries by the term Gre- 
mara, or perfection^ because they consider them as an expla- 
nation of the whole law, to which no further additions can 
be made, and after which nothing more can be desired. 
When the Misna or text, and the commentary compiled at 
Jerosalem, accompany each other, the whole is called the 
Jenuekm T\ilmud; and when the commentary which was 
made at Babylon is subjoined, it is denominated the Baby- 
hm»& Thimud, TTie Talmud ¥ras collated for Dr. Kenni- 
cotf 8 edition of Ike Hebrew Bible ; and as the passages of 
Scripture therein contained were taken from manuscripts in 
existence from the second to the sixth century, they are so 
far authorities as they show what were the readings of their 
day. Theae Tarious readings, howcTer, are neiUier Tery nu- 
merous nor of Tery great moment Bauer states that From- 
man did not ^scoyer more than /our^e«n in the Misna : and 
although Dr. Gill, who collated the Talmud for Dr. Kenni- 
cott, coUected about a thousand instances, yet all these were 
not, in strictness, various lections. The 'Nlmud, therefore, 
is chiefiy useful for illustrating mannere and customs noticed 
in the ^ptnres.* Sometimes the passages cited from the 
Old Testament are exactly quoted; and sometimes many 
thii^ are left out, or added arbitrarily, in the same manner 
as some of the &then have quoted from the New Testa- 
ffleot' 

The Babbimeal fFriiinga of the Jews are to be found chiefly 
in their Cammeniarie$ on the Old Testament 

As all these Jewish writings are both voluminous and scarce, 
many learned men have diligently collected from them Uie 
most material passaees that tend to illustrate the Scriptures. 
An account of their labours, as well as of the editions of Uie 
Misoa, Talmud, and Jewish Commentators, will be found in 
the Bibliographical Appbhdix to the second volume. 

The Misna, being compiled towards the close of the second 
eenmry, may, for the most part, be regarded as a digest of 
the traditiotts received and practised by the Pharisees in the 
time of our Lord. Accordingly, different commentatora have 
made considerable use of it in illustrating the narratives and 
allusions of the New Testament, as well as in explaining 
rariooB passages of the Old Testament ; particularly Ains- 
vorth oa the Pentateuch, Dra. Gill and Clarke in their entire 
comments on the Scriptures, Wetstein in his critical edition 
of the New Testament, and Koppe in his edition of the Greek 
Testament, who in his notes has abridged the works of all 
former writera on this topic. 

In arailing ourselves of the assistance to be derived from 
tbe JevHsh writings, we must take care not to compare the 
expressions occurring in the New Testament too strictly with 
tbe Talmudical and Cabbalistical modes of speaking; as such 
compaiisonA, when carried too far, tend to obscure rather than 
to illostrate the sacred writings. Even our illustrious Lisht- 
foot IS said not to be free from error in this respect ; and Dr. 

1 Baoer, CriC 9«cr. pp. 340— at-3. Jahn, Introd ad VeL Feed. p. 174. Ken- 
okoo, Diswertatio Oeneralis, ^32— 35. Leuiden, Philologus HebrsBo-mijc* 
a«. Dp, 90* €i meq. In pp. 96---98. he has enumerated the principal contents 
f Che Mbma ; bat the best account of the Hlsna and its contents is given 
T Dr. ^^ottoo, Discourses, vol i. Disc. i. and ii. np. 10—120. See also 
V^aeliner's Antiqailates Ebnsorum, voL L pp. 266—340. Pfeiffer, on. tooL 
- pp. 862 — 866. De Rossi, Varie Lectiones, torn. i. Proleg. canons 78—81. ; 
od Alleo'8 Modem Jadaism, pp. 21—64. Buddaeus, in his Introductio 
J Diatoriam Philosophic Ebreonun, pp. 116. et »eq., has entered most 
illy into the meriu of the Jewish Talmudical and Rabbinical wri- 

• (m the allesed castigaticns and alterations of the Talmud by the Jews, 
M I eatfer will flod some carious iiiformatioD in Mr. Allen's Modem Juda- 



Gill has fireciuently encumbered his commentary with Rabbi- 
nical quotations. The best and safest rule, perhaps, by which 
to reffulate our references to the Jewish writers themselves, 
as well as those who have made collections from their works, 
is the following precept delired by Emesti : — We are to »ffJt 
for help^ says he, only m those eases where it is absolutely neees* 
sarv : that is to say, where our knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues ajfbrds no means of ascertaitting an easy sense^ 
and one that corresponds with the context. The same distin- 
guished scholar has further laid it down as a rule of unirersal 
application, that our principal information is to be sought 
from the Jewish writings, in every thing that relates to their 
sacred rites, forms of teaching and speaking ; especially in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which eviaently shows its author to 
have been educated under Gamaliel.' 

Some very important hints, on the utility of Jewish and 
Rabbinical literature in the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, occur in the Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) B1omfield*8 
discourse, entitled Jl heference to the Jewish Tradition neceS" 
sary to an Interpretation of the New Testament, London, 
1817, 8vo. 

III. More valuable in every respect than the Talmudica 
and Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the two learned 
Jews, Philo and Josephus, which reflect so much light on the 
manners, customs, and opinions of their countrymen, as to 
demand a distinct notice. 

1. Philo, sumamed Judaeus, in order to distinguish him 
from several other persons of the same name,^ was a Jew of 
Alexandria, descended from a noble and sacerdotal family, 
and pre-eminent among his contemporaries for his talento, 
eloquence, and wisdom. He was certainly bom before the 
time of Jesus Christ, though the precise oate has not been 
determined: some writers placing his birth twenty^ and 
others thirty years before tnat event. The latter opinion 
appears to oe the best supported ; consequently Philo was 
about sixty years old at tne time of the death of our Re- 
deemer, and he lived for some years afterwards. He wza of 
the sect of the Pharisees, and was deeply versed in'the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, which he read in the Sep- 
tuagint version, being a Hellenistic Jew, unacquainted (it is 
supposed) with the Hebrew, and writing in the Greek lan- 
guage. Some eminent critics have imagined that he was a 
Christian, but this opinion is destitute of foundation ; for we 
have no reason to thmk that Philo ever visited Judea, or that 
he was acquainted with the important events which were 
there taking place. Indeed, as the Gospel was not extensively 
and openly promulgated out of Judiea, until ten years after 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as there is not the most 
distant allusion to him — much less-mention of him^made in 
the New Testament, it cannot be supposed that this distin« 
gruished person was a convert to Christianity. The striking 
coincidences of sentiment, and more frequently of phra8eo« 
logy, which occur in the writings of Philo, with the languagi 
or Saint Paul and Saint John in the New Testament, are 
satisfaotoril^r accounted for, by his being deeply versed in 
the Septuagint (or Alexandrian Greek) version of the Old 
Testament, with which those apostles were also intimately 
acquainted. The writings of Philo exhibit many quotationi 
from the Old Testament, which serve to show how the text 
then stood in the original Hebrew, or at least, in the Sep- 
tuagint Version : and although they contain many fanciful 
and mystical comments on the Old Testament, yet they 
abound with just sentiments eloquently expressed, and were 
highly esteemed by the primitive uhnstian church ; and his 
sentiments concerning tne Logos or Word, bear so close a 
resemblance to those of the apostle John, as to have given 
rise to the opinion of some eminent men that he was a Cnris- 
tian.' In the writings of Philo, we meet with accounts of 

• Emesti, Instlt Interp. Novi Testament!, p. 274. In the 5th toL of Vsl- 
thusen's, Kuinoel's, ana Ruperti's Commentationes Theologlcn (pp. 117— 
197.), there is a useful dissertation by M. Weise, De more Domini acceptos 
a mttfistris Judaicis loquendl ac diserendi modos sapienter emendandi. 

« Fabricius and his editor, Professor Harles, hare dven notices of farhh 
•even persons of the name of Philo. Bibliotheca Greca, toL It. pp. 7S0 
—754. 

• The late Mr. Bryant has collected the passages of Philo concemhig the 
Logos in his work entitled " The Sentiments of Pbilo Judaeus conceroinf 
the Aoyof or Word of God ; together with large Ejctracts from his Writings^ 
compared with the Scriptures on many other particular and essential doc- 
trines of the Christian Reli|don." (8vo. London, 1776.) As this volume is 
now rarely to be met with, the reader will find the most material passsges 
of Philo's writings selected and faithfully translated in the Rev. Dr. J. P 
Smith's Scripture TesUmonv to the Messiah, voL I pp. 420—446. Dr. A 
Clarke has men thirty-Jive instances of the particular terms and doctrine* 
found in PbUo's work, with paraltelpaaeagea from the New Testament, lA 
his commentary, at the end of the first chapter of Saint John's GospeL 
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many customs of the Jews; of their ommoi , 
such as were den fed from the oriental pnilosophy ; and ol 
facts particularly relatinflT to their state under the Roman em- 
nerors, which are calculated to throw prreat light on many 
passages of the sacred writings.' 

2. Fla-vius Josephus was of sacerdotal extraction and of 
royal descent, and was bom a. d. 37 1 he was alive in a- d. 
96, but it is not known when he died. He received a liberal 
education among the Pharisees, after which he went to Rome, 
where he cultivated his talents to great advantage.' On his 
return to Judasa, he commanded the orison appointed to 
defend Jotapata against the forces of Vespasian, which he 
bravely maintained during forty-seven days. Josephus, being 
subsequently taken prisoner by Vespasian, was received into 
his favour ; and was also greatly esteemed by Titus, whom 
he accompanied to the siege of Jerusalem, on the capture of 
which he obtained the sacred books and many favours for his 
countrymen. When Vespasian ascended the imperial throne, 
he gave Josephus a palace, together with the freedom of the 
city of Rome, and a grant of lands in Judaea. Titus con- 
ferred additional favours upon him, and Josephus out of gra- 
titude assumed the name of Flavins. The writings of Jo- 
sephus consist of, 1. Seven books, relating the If^ar of the 
Jews against the Romans, which terminated in their total 
defeat, and the destruction of Jerusalem. This history was 
undertaken at the command of Vespasian, and was written 
first in Hebrew and afterwards in Greek : and so highly was 
the emperor pleased with it, that he authenticated it by put- 
ting his signature to it, and ordering it to be preserved in one 
of tiie pubuc libraries ; 2. Of the Jewish Antiquities^ in twenty 
books, comprising the period from the origin of the world to 
the twelfth year of the reign of Nero (a. d. 66), when the 
Jews began to rebel against the Romans ; 3. An account of 
his own Life; and, 4. Two books vindicating the Antiquity 
of the Jewish nation against Apion and others. 

The writings of Josephus contain accounts of many Jewish 
custlms and opinions, and of the different sects that obtained 
among his countrymen ; which very materially contribute to 
the illustration of the Scriptures. Particularly, they contain 
many facts relative to the civil and religious state of^the Jews 
about the time of Christ : which being supnosed, alluded to, 
or mentioned in various passages or the New Testament, 
enable us fully to enter into the meaning of those passages.' 
His acpnrate and minute detail of many of the events of his 
own time, and above all, of the Jewish war, and the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem, affords us the means of per- 
ceiving the accomplishment of many of our Saviour*s pre- 
dictions, especially of his circumstantial prophecy respecting 
the utter subversion of the Jewish polity, nation, and re- 
ligrion. The testimony of Josephus is the more valuable, as 
it is an undesigned testimony, which cannot be suspected of 
fraud or partiauty. The modem Jews have discovered this, 
and therefore a writer who is a principal ornament of their 
nation since the cessation of prophecy, is now not only neg- 
lected, but despised ; and is superseded among the Jews by 
a forged history, composed by an author who lived more than 
eight centuries after the time of Josephus, and who has as- 
simied the name of Josippon, or Joseph Ben Gorion. The 
plagiarisms and falsehoods of tiiis pseudo-Josephus have been 

« Fabricii Bibliotheca Grsca, a Ilarles, voL iv. pp. 720—760. Bp. Gray'* 
Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature, toI. i. pp. 288—302. Dr. 
Smith's Scripture TeBtimony to the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 417, 418. For the 
principal editions of Phllo's Worlca, and the principal Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture derived from them, see the Bibuooiuphical Affbmdiz to the second 
Volume, Part U. Chap. II. Sect H. « 1. 

• It is hl|hl/ probable that Josephus was the companion of St Paul in bis 
voyace to Rome, related In Acts xxvii. See Ottii Spicileglum ex Josepho, 
pp. ^6—338., and especially Bp. Gray's Connection between Sacred and 
Profene Literature, vol. i. pp. 357—368. 

■ In all matters relating to the temple at Jerusalem, and to the reliicion 
of the Jews, there is a remarkable agreement between the authors of the 
New Testament and Josephus ; who had in person beheld that sacred edi- 
ncc, and was himself an ejrewitness of the solemn riles performed there. 
Hence It Is obvioue, that his statements arc unquestionably more worthy 
of credit than the unsupported assertions of the Talmudists, who did not 
flourish until long after the subversion of the city and temple, and of the 
whole Jewish polity, both sacred and civil. A single instance, out of many 
which might be adduced, will suffice to illustrate the Importance of thto 
remark. The Tklmudical writers affirm that the priests only killed the 

Kichal lambs ; but Josephus (whose testimony is confirmed by Philo) re- 
ea that It was lawful for the master of every family to do it, without the 
mtervention of any priest ; and they further relate, that at the time of the 
ptssorer, there were so many families at Jerusalem, that it was utterly 
impossible for the priests to kill the paschal Iamb for every family. In the 
New Testament we read that Jesus Christ sent his disciples to a private 
nouse, that the pastover might be prepared by iu possessor and bv them, 
without the oresenee of any priest, or previously taking the lamb to the 
temple. As the statements of Philo and Josephus are corroborated by t!ie 
vUHioa in the New TesUmenl, they are undoubtedly correct 



detected and exposed by Gagnier, Basnage, and e8|MM:ia)Ij 
by Dr. Lardner.^ 

Michaelis particularly recommends a diligent study of the 
works of Josephus, from the begin ninff of Herod's reign to 
the end of the Jewish antiquities, as affording the very best 
commentary on the Gospels and Acts;* and Moms obsenret, 
that the Jewish historian is more valuable in illustrating the 
histories related in the New Testament than for elucidating 
its style. Our numerous references to his works in theseconi^ 
as well as in the early part of the prefier.t volume of this work, 
sufficiently attest the advantages resuhinsr from adiligewex- 
amination of them/ Joseph us is j ustl y a~(imired for bis hk^ 
and animated style, the bold propriety < f his expreawoas, the 
exactness of his descriptions, and the persuasive eloqopna 
of his relations, on which accounts he has been ten&edthe 
Livy of the Greek authors. Though a strict Pharisee, he ujs 
borne such a noble testimony to the spotless charaetet of 
Jesus Christ, that Jerome considered and called himaChna- 
tian writer.8 

As, however, the authority of both Philo and Josephs 
has been disputed, we must distinguish, with respect to bo4, 
what is delivered as being merely their own opinion, and 
what is stated as the popular notion. We must also consido 
what influence the phansaical principles of Josephus, and the 
profane philosophy of Philo, would have upon their writings. 



$ 7. ON THE ASSISTANCE TO BE DERIVED FROM THE WRmRGI 
OP THE GREEK FATHERS, IN THE INTERPRETATION OF 8CBIF 
TURB. 

Learned men are by no means agreed as to thepenom to 
whom the venerable appellation of JFathers or thi Cbbw- 
tian Church ought to oe given. While some would confine 
it exclusively to the apostles, or to those writers who lited 
in the century immediately succeeding them, others would 
extend it to those who flourished in the fiflb and sixth cen- 
turies; and some even give the appellation of /olAm to all 
those theologians who lived and wrote so lately as the twdfth 
century. The most probable classification is, that which 
would enrol amon? the fathers those Christian doctors only 
who flourished betore the close of the sixtii century ; becauw, 
in the seventh and following centuries, the purity of Chris- 
tian doctrine was debased by the most absurd notions and 
degrading superstitions ; and also because but few of those, 
who held the office of teachers of religion during the dait 
ages, conducted themselves in such a manner astodeserre 
the appellation of Fathers of the Church. Still less an- 
the learned agreed as to the degree of authority to be con- 
ceded to the works of the Fathers of the Christian ch'wch: 
by some they are depreciated beyond measure, while on the 
other hand they are estimated as repositories of every thing 
that is valuable i •» lacred literature. 

It is, however, a singular circumstance, that, in almost all 
theological controversies, both parties are desirous of having 
the fathers on their side. Considering the question, then, 
without prejudice or predilection, we may safely assume, 
that the primitive fathers were men eminent for their pieJy 
and zeal, though occasionally deficient in learning and jod^ 
ment ; that they may be relied upon in general for thar state- 
ments of facts, but not invariably for the constructions which 
they put upon them, unless in the expositions (by the Greek 
fathers) of the New Testament, with the language of which 
they were intimately acquainted ; and that they are ftiuuBi 
reporters of the opinions of the Christian church, bat not 
always the most Judicious interpreters of Scripture. A? 
repositories, therefore, of Christian antiqnity, as meacheis 
of Christian virtue, and as defenders of the true Chnsttu 
doctrine, they may still be very advantageously ^^^'^^JJ^' 
especially if we do not expect that from them which thj 
could not have. . The fathers applied themselves to tjc 
reading of the Scriptures with undivided attention, witt 

« Jewish Testimonies, chap. vi. Lsrdner 's Works, 8to. vol tU. pp^ *' 
187. ; 4to. vol. Hi. pp. 660-674. 

• Introduction to the NewTcst vol Hi. part i. pp. 33^-Ml. 

• Mori super Hermeneulica Novi TestameuU Acroases Acswnic* vu 
a. p. 195. J i^«, fte 

t Bp. Gray lias ilhist rated at length the benefit to be derived njo^ 
writings of Josephus, in the illustration of the Scriptures, dcetit ws- 
nection between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. I pp 303--3W 

• See the ^enuineneas of Josephus's Testimony concerning Je«i»»^"^ 
established, in Vol. I. pp. 463, 404. And for an acooont of the be* •»»■ 
of his works, and of elucldatk>Ds of Scrlptars drawn from ;J«"^ J, aJT 
BiBLioaaAPBxoAi. AppsMDix to till second Vohune, Put E i2af> v*"^ 

as 1 
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intense thought, ind with holy admiration, as to that which 
was alone worUiy to he studied. No part of Scripture was 
neglected hy them ; they were so eamestlyjntent upon it, 
that not a Jot or tittle escaped them. This, witK the 
adrantagnee which they had (especially the Ante-Nicene 
lathers) in point of lanffuages and antiquities, could not fail 
to produce remarks wuch it must be very imprudent in any 
age to neglect. Tlie mistakes, charged upon the Others in 
their expositions of the Old Testament, originated in their 
beinff ousled by the Septoagint version, which their ignorance 
of Hebrew, together with- their contempt of the Jews, and 
their unwillingness to be taught that language by them, 
indooed them, to trust impliciuy. And that excess of alle- 
gorical interpretation into which some of the ancients ran, 
was probably occasioned by their studying, with a warm 
imagioation, prophecies ana types, paraoles and allusions, 
and by our Saviour's not developing the whole of his plan 
during his lifetime. 

It 18 obvious that the contemporary friends of any body of 
men must know the sentiments of those men more accurately 
and perfectly than even the most sagacious inquirers who flou- 
rish many ages posterior to them. Such of the primitive fathers, 
therefore, as conversed with the apostles, or with their im- 
roedii^ followers, are the most likely to know the true sense 
of tbetr writings ; and it is highly probable that the works of 
these Others must contain traits and sentiments strongly 
tlloitmive of the doctrines of the Bible. The use, then, 
which is to be made of their writings, is precisely that which 
i discreet lawyer would make of all the best contemporary 
totbors, who lived when Magna Charta was obtained. If in 
(hat celebrated code of civil rights any thing appeared 
obscure and difficult to be understood, he would consult the 
best authors of the sffe who had vrritten upon the same, or 
upon any collateral sin)ject ; and he would especially consult 
contempocaiy authors, or those who immediately followed, 
If any of than had undertaken to illustrate and explain the 
whole or any part of that invaluable instrument. Magna 
Chaita is to us, as Englishmen, what the Word of God is to 
OS as Cluistians : the one contains a copy of our civil rights 
and privileges; the other, of our relifi^ious privile^ and 
duties. Nor is it any diminution of the just and absolute 
nuthcntj of the Holy Scriptures in our religious concerns, 
to eoosult the contemporary and subsequent writings of the 
Others, in order to see how the Bible was understood in the 
several ages in which they lived ; any more than it would be 
a diminution of the just and absolute authority of Magna 
Charta, in our civil concerns, to consult the contemporary 
and subsequent writings of lawyers and historians, in order 
to see how it vras un£rstood in the several ages in which 
they lived. Similar to this is the conduct of every prudent 
person in all the common occupations and concerns of life. 
Xjccordingly, Christians in all ages, and of every denomina- 
tion, have eagerly claimed the jrerdict of the fathers in their 
oMm behalf; and no one ever lightly esteemed their testimony, 
bat those whose principles and doctrines the writings of the 
fathers condemned.* 

The important testimony in behalf of the genuineness of 
the Saerea Writings of the New Testament borne by the 
fathers of the Christian church, and especially by the Greek 
fathers, has been exhibited in detail in pp. 41^45. 380, 
881., and 988, 389. of the present volume, the value of their 
writiiiffs as a source of the text of Scripture, and also 
as aicis for determiiung various readings, has been stated. 
It now remains to show, by one or two examples, the value 
of sach of the fathers as are no/ professed commentators,' 
in determining the meaning of words and phrases, and in 
whose writings passages of the Old and New Testaments 
incideniaUy occur, in such a connection, or with such ad- 
juncts, that we may clearly perceive what meaning was 
attached to them in the age when those fathers respectively 
flourished. Such interpretations we find in the wntings of 
Barnabas, Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and 
others; whose testimonies to the divinity of Christ have 
been collected by Dr. Burton. The evidence of the eariy 
fathers on this fundamental topic of Christian doctrine (to 
onoit others which might be adduce relative to the discipline 
and practice of the Christian church) is peculiarly important; 
for ^ if tiie doctrine of the real nature of Christ was corrupted 

* Simpson's Flea for the Deitv of Christ, p. 438. Dr. Hejr's Norrisian 
LioetMxnu, ToL L pp. 106—118. Uosrterly Review, toL ziii. pp. 183— U& 
Sea mHo aoms adroirsble obeervstSons of the lesroed Dr. Gregory Sbarpe, 
ia liirt AigOBtait ta Defence of Ctoristisnitj, taken from the Coocoesioas of 
the most aoeient Adrersaries, p. 90— S9. 

• Xbe priac^ial CofDmeDtartes of the FUbsrs arc enumerateA in the 
^aajirmjLmaLmJL hmmmovL to Volmne n. Part IL Chap. V. Sect m. f 1. 



in the first three centuries, the writinss of d«t period must 
show the progress of that corruption?' And, on tfie other 
hand, ^ if no Tariation appears in the opinions of Christians, 
durinff that period, but the fathers of the first three centuries 
all driver tne same doctrine,*' and, ^* with one consent spirak 
of Christ as haying existed from all eternity as very God, and 
that he took our human nature into the diyine, we ha?e surely 
good grounds for saying, that there nerer was a time when 
Uiis was not the doctrine of the church, and that it was the 
true and genuine doctrine which the q>ostles themselyss 
preached.''' 

1. In John L 8. the work of creation is expressly ascribed to 
Jesus Christ To eTide the force of thii testimony to his deity, 
Faustus Socinus sflirms that tat jrtcm, all thingt, in this Terse, 
means the moral world— the Christian church : but to this ex- 
position there are two objactions. Firtt^ a part of these tm xafr* 
IS in verse 10. represented as e soo/dor, thevorld; a term nowhere 
applied in the New Testament to the Christian church, nor to 
men as mwally amended by the Gospel. Secondljft thii veiy 
world (o turfiuf) which he created did not know or admowledge 
him, otvTor tm t^m : whereas the distinguidung trait of Christians 
is, that th^know Christ; that they know the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. T« T)Bt>r«, then, which the 
Logos created, means (as common usage and the exigency of 
the passage require) the ttnivene, the worids, material and im- 
material.'* In this passage, therefore, Jesus Christ is unquestion- 
ably called God ; and this interpretation of it is corroborated by 
the following passage of Irensus, who wrote a. d. 185 : — 

^ Nor can any of those things, which have been made, and are 
in subjection, be compared to the word of God, by -whom all 
thing'a vere made. For that angels or archangels, or thrones or 
dominations, were appointed by him, who is God over all, and 
made byhis word, John has thus told us ; for, after he had said 
of the Word of God, that he was in the Father, he added, all 
thing* were made by himy and without him woo not any thing 
madt:** . 

2. In Heb. 1 3. God is said to have created the world by his 
Son — ^ tZ SAC tCm m^aoc isnoArv. To evade the force jf this 
testimony, some opposeis of our Lord's dirini^ expound ttCtac 
as meaning new tunes, or that God by Christ created anew 
the world of mankind. But the constructbn will not justify 
either of these renderings : for, it is evident, in the first place, 
firom Heb. xi. 3. that aCnc does signify the worlds or world. 
Secondly, it is an undeniable fiict, that the tenth verse of this 
chapter does ascribe the creation of the world to Christ. Thirdly, 
that iu, does not denote merely an instrumental cause, is evidenr 
firom those passages in which it is also said of the Father, that 
all things were created ii mvrw^ by him (Heb. ii. 10. Rom. xi. 
36.), as also fit»n the foct that iset and at are used interchangeably . 
for each other. But as Heb. L 1, 2. relates to the person through 
whom God instructed us, namely, the incarnate I^goe or Word, 
the words ** by whom alto he made the world*** must be under- 
stood thus : — God created the world by the same person through 
whom he hath spoken unto us, in as much as this person is God 
himself and one with the Father, i. e. He created the world by 
himself!^ That tins is the correct interpretation is confirmed by 
the testimony of Justin Martyr (who flourished about ▲• n. 150.^, 
or the author of the epistle to Diognetus, which is commonly 
ascribed to him. Speaking of the special revelation of his will 
which God had made to (christians, he says, ** This is no earthly 
invention which has been handed down to them, neither is it a 
mortal notion which they are bent upon observing so carefully, 
nor have they a system of human mysteries committed to them : 
but the omnipotent and all-creative and invisible God hath Him- 
self fiom heaven established amongst men the truth and the holy 
and incomprehensible word, and rooted it in their hearts : not, as 
you might suppose, by sending to men any of His servants, either 
an angel or a prince, or one ti those who ad m in i s t er the afiairs 
of earth, or one of those who have the management of heavenly 
things intrusted to them, but the Framer and Creator of th^ 
univeree himaelf, by whom He created the fieaventy by whom //> 
thut up the tea in itt own bound* "^ 

On this passage. Dr. Burton remarks : — ** We have here an 
express declaration that Jesus Christ was the Framer and Crea- 
tor of the World, God created them by Jesus Christ, as is said 

* Dr. BurtoD'a Teetimonlea of Uie Ante«Nicene Fathers to Uie Divinity 
of Christ, Pref. p. vU. 

•* Stuart's Letters to Channina, p. 07. 

• Ireneus, adv. Herea. UbTfiL c. a S2. p. 183. Barton's TesUmoide^ 
p. 71. Dr. B.>s reasooinfs opon the above-cited paasage of Ireamis are 
very powerful. 



• Schmucker*! Biblical Theology, vol L pp. 42C» 496. 
1 EpisL ad Diognet c. 7. Borton^s Testimonies p. 
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in the Epiite to the H^rewt, i. 3. ; and if the words quoted 
above are not niflkiently strong to exclude the idea of God having 
employed any subordinate agent, we find in the very next chapter 
the expression of * Ood the Lord and Creator of the uniTorse, 
who xnade all things and arranged them in order.' Thus, accord- 
ing to Justin's own words, God created the world by His Son, 
and His Son, by whom he created them, was God."^ 

3. We have a strikmg confirmation of all those passages of the 
New Testament, in which the appellation and attributes of 0eity 
are given to Jesus Christ, in the practice of the Christian church, 
mentioned by the &ther and ecclesiastical historian Eusebius ; 
who, opposing the followers of Artemon (who asserted the mere 
humanity of Chrirt), first appeals to the evidence of Scripture 
and to the works of Justin, MiHiades, Tatian, Clement, and many 
other fiithers, in all of which divini^ is ascribed to Christ, and 
then states the following &ct >-^' Moreover, all the psalms and 
hymns of the brethren, •written from the beginning by the faith" 
fiilf celebrate theprcutet of Chri»t, the toord of God, and attri- 
bute DiTiviTT to him.**^ 

It were not difficult to add other examnles : but the pre- 
ceding may suffice to show the value of ttie fathers, as aids 
for ascertaining the meaning of particular passages. The 
reader who is desirous of examining their important evi- 
dence on the cardinal doctrine of Christ's Divinitv is referred 
to Dr. Burton's '^ Testimonies," already cited : of whose ela- 
borate and indicious work it has been truly said, that he '* has 
brought before us a cloud of witnesses to prove that the faith 
delivered by our Lord to his apostles, and by the apostles to 
their successors, was essentially that which our church pro- 
cesses and cherishes.*'* 



S 8. ON HISTORICAL CIBCUMSTAITCBS. 

flStAirica/ cireumetancet defined* — ^I. Order. — II. 7Y/i^.-*III. 
Jiuthor* — rV. Date of the teveral bookt of Scripture, -^Y, 
The place where -written* — VI. OccaHon on vhich they -were 
written* — VII. Ancient oacred and profane history, — VUL 
Chronology, — IX. Biblical Antiguitietf including, 1. The 
political, eccleiiaitical, and civil state ; — 2. Coint, medalo, 
and other ancient remains ; — 3. Geography; 4. Genea- 
logy ; — 6. Matured History ; and, 6. Pldlosophical sects and 
learning of the Jews and other nations mentioned in the 
Scriptures, 

Historical circumstances are an important help to the cor- 
ect understanding of the sacred writers. Under this term 
are comprised— 1. The Order,' 2. The TUk / 3. The Author ; 
4. The Date of each of the wreral books of Scripture ; 5. The 
Place where it was written; 6. The Occo^ton upon which the 
several books were written ; 7. Ancient Sacred mid Profane 
History / 8. The Chronology or period of time embraced in the 
Scriptures generally, and of each book in particular; 9. Bib- 
Ucaf Antiquities^ including the Geography, Genealoj^, Natu- 
ral History and Philosophy, Learning and Philoeophical 
Sects, Manners, Customs, and private liife of the Jews and 
other nations mentioned in the Bible. How important a 
knowledge o( these particulars is, and how indispensably 
necessary to a correct interpretation of the inspired volume, 
we are now to consider. 

L A knowledge of the Order or the Different Books, 
especially such as are historical, will more readily assist the 
student to discover the order of the different histories and 
other matters discussed in them, as well as to trace the divine 
economy towards mankind under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensationB. 

This aid, if judiciously exercised, opens the way to a deep 
acquaintance voth the meaning of an author ; but, when it is neg- 
lected, many things necessarily remain obscure and ambiguous. 

n. The Titles are further worthy of notice, because some 
of them announce the chief subject of the book ; — 

As Qenesis, the generation of heaven and earth — Exodus, the 

t Burton's T^rtlmoaiei p. 4a Some other testimonies may be seen in 
the ** Scripture Doctrine of the Trinitv, briefly stated and defended," bv the 
author of this Introdoction, pp. 164—183. second edition. 

« Eoseb. Ecd. Hist Ub. v. c 27, 28. Schmucker's Bib. Theol. vol. i. p. 
413. The testimony of the heaUieo philosopher. Pliny, to the practice of 
tlie Christian chorches in a proTinee of Asm Mmor in his day most not be 
overlooked. Carmen Cnosio ^uasi Dao dicers see^m ^nvicem,— they 

were wont to sing among themselvos aUemaUlp a kymn to Cmusr 

mGod. Epist. Ub. z. Ep. 97. 

* British OriUc and Qoartsrly TheoL Eevlew, Oet 18B7, p. 30& 



departure of the Israelites from Egypt, dec. ; while oQ^ tiib 
denote the churches or particular persons for whose move nms' 
diate use some parts of the Scriptures were composed, and tfcn 
afibrded light to particular passages.** 

III. A knowledge of the Author of each book, togMbtr 
with the age in which he lived, his peculiar chane(er,b 
sect or religion, and also his peculiar mode of thinkiif m 
style of wnting, as well as tne testimonies which kkvv' 
ings may contain concerning himself^ is e<lj^y 
to the historical interpretation of Scripture. Thus, 

1. The consideration of the testimonies cencemtiy^Mf, 
which appear in the^ second Epistle of St, Peter, wiUintkt 
he was the author of that book : 

Foi he expressly cays, I. That he was present at the traiuilnaiRiif 
Jesus Christ (2 Pet L la); 2. That this was hU second epodetsk 
believing Jews (iii. i.) ; and that Paul was his beloved brother (iii. lS);a 
wtiich clrcumstaDces quadrate with Peter. In like manner, tb« vm 
dence of style and of pecuUar forms of expression, which ezMt betvra 
the second and third epistles of Saint John, and his other wriiiii|i,pn» 
that those epistles were written by him. Thus we shall be ible lo utm 
for one vniter's omiitinc some topics and expatiatios upon otbert-ufiw 
Mark's alienee concerning actions honourable to Saint Peter, tndenkipi 
on his faultit, he being the companion of the laUer. and wriiiiufroBb 
Information. A comparison of the style of the Epistle to the Htbnn 
with that of Saint Paul's other epistles, will show that iie was the uthoroi 
that admirable composition. • 

2. In order to enter fuUy into the meaning of the tacrti 
writers, especially of the AVw Testament, it is neceitarj tkn 
the reader in a manner identify himself with them, andimti 
himself with their t^ections or feelings i and also familiaritt 
himself with the sentiments, Uc. of those to whom the d^ftrat 
books or epistles were addressed,^ 

This canon Is of considerable importance, as well In the faiveiti|SMi« 
words and Dhrases aa in the interpretation of the aacred volame, stip 
tlcularly or the prayers and imprecations related or contained thereii. V 
the assistance, which may be derived ftt>m a careful study of the aficte 
and feelings or the inspired writers be disregarded or n^ected, it«ik 
scarcely possible to avoid erroneous ezposltkms of the Scriptnref M; 
observation and experience prove how much of its energy ibdpenpici^ 
iamiliar discourse derives (rom the affectlona of the speaken; aod tl» 
that the same words, when pronounced under the influence of dierai 
emotions, convey very different meanings. Franxius has ptid putkt 
lar attention to this subject in the examples adduced in his treaiseik 
Interpretatione Sacra Scripture : and Franck has written a (fiadDcteM; 
on the same topic, which, being already extant in our langoige, it if da 
neceasary to abridge m this place. ^ 

IV. Knowledge of the Time when each book was writto 
sometimes shows the reason and propriety of things said in it' 

Upon this principle, the solemn adjuration in 1 Them. v.n. 
whidi at first sight may seem unneceesary, ma^ be exphiisi 
It is probable that, from the beginning of the Chnstisii dispei» 
tion, the Scriptures of the Old Testament were read in ever; » 
sembly for divine worship. Saint Paul, knowing the pleoitiidt 
of the apostolic commission, now demands that the tsme re^ 
should be paid to his writings which had been given to ihoie d 
the ancient prophets: this, therefore, is a proper direction to br 
inserted in the frst epistle written by him ; and the iiiiiioa>B 
which it b given, suggests an argument that the firit Eputleto 
the Thessalonians was the earliest of his epistles. An aocotae 
knowledge of the date of a book is further of pecuUar impottua 
in order to understand the prophecies and epistles; forDO(<nl! 
will it illustrate several apparently obscure paiticulsn in t p 
diction, but it will also enable us to asceitain and to confute &&)* 
application of such prediction. Grotius, in his pre&oe to tk 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, has endeavooied to prow 
that the Emperor Caligula was the man of sin and Simon Maguj 
the wicked one, foretold in the second chapter of that epiitle ; too 
has fruitlessly laboured to show that it was written a. s. 38 ; to 
its true date, a. n. 52, explodes that application, as alio Dr.Haa- 
mond*s hypothesis that Simon Magus was the man of ii'n, tv 
the wicked one, 

V. Not unfrequently, the consideration of the PuctJj 
Where any book was written; or, 2. Where any thing ws 

« Roberts's Ctarvls Blbllorum, pp. (II.) (12.) 

• This topic has been ably proved by Braunlus, in his t 

Epistolam ad Hebrnos, pp.lO->2l. : by Pritius, in hlsIotrodaotioBl^ 
Testamentum, cap. iv. I ill. pp. 47, 4a, and by Langius, in hlfCon»iD«^ 
de Vlu et Epistolas Pauli, p. 157. Le Clerc has some pertinent reotrnx 
the same subject, in his Ars Critics, pars IIL sect il. c. ri. p. 872, . . 

• PriUi Intrt)ducUo ad N. Test. p. 6l2. Wctstein de InterpreL Noj- T«s 
pp. 149—156. 8vo. edit Franckil rnelectiones Hermeneutica. MJ* 

V See Mr. Jaques's translation of Pranck's Guide to the aesdHfs^ 
- ' ■ " • '"—176. 8vo. edit. An enhned edW** 



Study of the Scriptures, pp. 141—176. 8vo. edit. An enhuied «"*• 
this essay is given by Franck himself in his Prclectkwes HenMsem 

K). 193-360. ; to which Rambach is partly mdebted for hto tbg^f^ 
▼estlffatione Adibctnum. Inst Herm. Sacr. pp. I2»-144. see llio««* 
denhis's InsUt Exeget pp. 2S. e< seo. ; and 7 B. VM&^fs b* B*^ 
Sacr. pp. 261-980. 
• Rambach, InsUL Herm. flacr. p. 116. 
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and or done, will materiBJly faeilitata its historical interpie- 
latioQ, especially if regard he had, 3. To the Nature op the 
Plagk, and the castoms which ohtained there. 

1. For inetanoe, it if evident tiiat Saint Panl't lecond Epiftle 

to the TheankmiaiM ww written, shortly after the fhtt, at Co- 

riiitli, and not at Athens, as its sidMcription woold import, from 

this ctrcumstance, via. that Timothy and Silvanus or Silas, who 

joined him in his first letter, were still with him, and joined him in* 

iie aecond. (Compare 2 Thess. i. 1. with 1 l^ess. ilL 6. and 

ActBXTiiL 1 — 5.) And as in this epistle he desired the brethren to 

pray that he wight he delivered /rem tmreatonable and tricked 

wten (3 These. iiL 2.^, it ii probd>le that he wrote it soon after 

the iosaiiection of the Jews at Corinth, in which they dragged 

him befixe Gailio the prooonsal of Achaia, and accused him of 

pereuading' men Is vtrtAt> contrary f the lam. (Acts xriiL Id.) 

But this consideration of the place where a book was written 

wiU sapply us with one or two observations that will more clearly 

iUaetrate some p assa g es in the same epistle. Thus it is manifest 

from 8 Theas. iil. 8. that Saint Paul could appeal to his own per^ 

simal tabonra for his subsistence with the greater confidence, as 

he had diligently prosecuted them at Corinth (compare Acts 

xriiL 3. widi 1 Cor. ix. 11, 12, 13.^ ; and, to mention no more 

aamples, it is dear, from 8 Thess. lii. 1, 2., that the great Apostle 

if the <3entiles experienced more difficulty in planting a Uhris- 

iKSL chnrch at Connth and in some other places, than he did at 

Thesnlooica. In a similar manner, numerous beuitiftil p assa g es 

m kis Epiatle to the Ephesians will be more frdly underatood, by 

knevring that they were written at Kome during his first cap- 

Dvity. 

2. Oor Lord'a admirable discourse, recorded in the sixth chap- 
ter of St John'a Gospel, which so many disregarded, is said (t. 
59.) to have been dellTered in the synagogue at Capernaum, con- 
sequently In t pobUc place, and in that very city which had wit- 
nessed ^ peifbnnance of so many of his miracles. And it is 
thia ciicamstince of place which so highly aggravated the malice 
end imbelisf of his hearers. ^Compare Matt. xi. 23.) 

3. The first Psalm being written in Palestine, the comparison 

(in V. 4.) of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will 

tweome man evident, when it is recollected that the threshing- 

tloora in that country w ere not under cover as those in our modem 

barns are, but that they were formed in the open air, without the 

irafls of cities, and in lo% situations, in order that the wheat 

lajg^ be the mora effectiially separated from the chaff by the 

adioa of dM vrind. (See Hosea xiii. 3.) In like manner, the 

imowledge of die nature of the Arabian desert, through which 

die c^ikhea of Israel journeyed, is necessary to the correct under- 

stan&ig of many passages in the Books of Exodus, Numbers, 

and De u te r ono my , whidi were written in that desert 

YI. We find it to be no small help to the understanding 
of ancient profane writings, if we can discover the Occasion 
on which, as well the time when, they were penned ; and for 
want of soch knowledge many passase« in such writings are 
become obscure and unintelliffiDle. xhe same may be ob- 
aerred in the books of the Old and New Testament (espe- 
cially in the fiook of Psalms and the Apostolical Epistles), 
the ngfat understanding of the design of which, as well as 
oC dieir phraseology, is most essentially promoted by a 
caiefol obserYance of the Occasion upon which they were 
written. 

To some of the Psalms, indeed, there is prefixed a notice of 
the occasion on which they were composed : and, by comparing 
these with one another, and vrith the sacred history, great light 
aay be, and has been, thrown upon the more difficult passages ; 
and the meaning, beauty, and energy of many expressions have 
been set in a clearer point of view. But where no such tides 
are prefixed, the •ecation must be sought from internal circum- 



Paalm xUL was evidenUy written by David, when be was in 
circonwtances of the deepest affliction : but if we compare it 
with the history of the conspiracy of Absalom, aided by Ahitho- 
pbel, who had deserted the councils of his sovereign, as related 
in 2 Bson. xv., and also vrith the character of the country whither 
David lied, vre idiall have a key to the meamng of that psahn, 
whidi will elucidate it vrith equal beauty and propriety.' 

Vn. AiiciKHT Sacred and PaoFAm Histort. — ^An ac- 
qoamtaDoe with the history of the Israelites, as well as that 

> Dr. Bsadolph bss very bapnilj eliieldited the whole of the forty -second 
PmIib ftom Ml lavestitsliioii of the occiston frooi intenwl eireomstaocei^ 
ia aPlssBititton. st the end of voL L of his Vltw of Chrislisnky, Ac. 
Clidbfd.n81.8vo 



of the Moabitee, Anmonites, Philistines, Bgyptiamu Assy- 
rians, Modes, fiabylonians, Persians, Arabians, Greeka, Ro- 
mans, and other ancient nations, is of the greatest importance 
to the historical interpretation of the Bible : for, as the Jewish 
people were connected with those nations^ either in a hostile 
or in a pacific manner, the knowledge of their history, customs, 
arts, and literature, beeomes the more interesting ; as it is 
well known that the Israelites, notwithstanding they were 
forbidden to have intereourse with the heathen, did never 
theless borrow and adopt some of their institutions. More 
particularly, regardless of the serere prohibitions delivered 
by Moses and die prophets against idoiatij, how many idols 
did they borrow from the Gentiles at diflerent times, previ- 
ously to the great Babylonish captivity, and associate ihem 
in the worship of Jehovah ! Their commercial intercourse 
with the Egyptians and Arabs, and especially with the Phce- 
nicians, was very considerable ; and at the same time, they 
were almost incessanUy at war with the Philistines, Moabites, 
and other neighbouring nations, and afterwards with the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, until they were finally conquered, 
and carried into captivity by the Assyrians and fiabylonians. 
Further, the prophets, in their denunciations or predictions, 
not only address their admonitions and threatenings to the 
Israelites and Jews, but also freqnentiy accost foreign nations, 
whom they menace with destruction. Tlie writings of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel contain veiy numerous predictions 
relative to the heathen nations, which would be utterly unin- 
telligible without the aid of profiine history. The same 
remark will apply to the divisions of time and forms of 

remment that obtained at different periods, which cannot 
ascertained from the perusal of the Sacred Writings 
merely. 

In proportion, however, as the history of the ancient na- 
tions of Asia becomes necessary to the interpretation of the 
Bible, it is to be regretted that it is for the most part involved 
in so much obscunty and confrision as to require no small 
labour before we can extricate it from the trammels of &ble. 
and arrive at any thing like certainty. As the histories oi 
ancient Egypt have perished, with the exception of a few 
fragments preserved m the writings of Josephus, Eusebius, 
and other authors, our knowledge of the earhest state of that 
country T which is sufficienUy confused and intricate) can 
only be derived from Herodotus, Diodoms, and some odier 
Greek writers, who cannot always be depended on. The 
writings of Sanchoniatho, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, as well as the works of Histiaeus, and other Phoe- 
nician historians, have long since perbhed; and, for our 
accounts of the Assyrians, recourse must chiefly be had to the 
Scriptures themselves, as no confidence whatever can be 

E laced in the narrations of Ctesias, whose fidelity and veraciqp 
ave justiy been questioned by Aristotie, Strabo, and Plu- 
tarch. The history of the Ammonites, Moabites, Idumsans. 
Philistines, and other petty neighbouring nations, who had 
no historians of their own, is involved m equal obscurity ; 
for the litde that is known of them, with certainty, we are 
exclusively indebted to the Holy Scriptures. 

The sources, therefore, of that historical knowledge, which 
is so essential to an interpreter of the Sacred Writings, are, 
in the first place, the Old and New Testamento, and next the 
works of Josephus and profane authors. It is, however, to 
be observed, that where the latter speak of the Jews, they 
voUfuUy miereprtaent them, as is done by Justin and Tacitus. 
With a view to reconcile these various contradictions, and to 
overcome the difiicnlties thus interposed by the uncertainty 
of ancient profane history, various teamed men have at dif 
ferent times employed themselves in diffesting the remains 
of ancient history, and comparing it wii the Scriptures, in 
order to illustrate them as much as possible ; and the Con- 
nections of Sacred and Profiwe Hiatory, by Drs. Shuckford, 
Prideaux, and Russell, Stackhouse's History of die Bible, 
and Dr. Lardner*s Credibili^ of die Gospel History, are 
particularly worthy of notice." 

VIII. Chronoloot, or the science of computing and ad- 
juating periods of time, is of the greatest importance towards 
understanding the historical parts of the Bible, not only as it 
shows the order and connection of the various events therein 
recorded, but likewise as it enables us to ascertain the accom- 
plishment of many of the prophecies. Chronology is furthei 
of service to the biblical criuc, as it sometimes leads to the 
discovery and correction of mistakes in numbers and dates, 

ft An aecouot of their vsloable works is ftven in the BoueaaAffnoAb 
AfvaaaixloVoLIL 
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which have cnpt into parttoular texts. As considerable dif- 
ferences exist in the chronology of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint version, and Jo- 
sephus, different learned men have applied themselves to the 
inresti^tion of these difficulties, and have communicated 
the result of their researches in elaborate systems. Some 
one of these, after examining ttieir various claims, it will be 
desirable to have constantly at hand. The principal systems 
of Chronology are those of Cappel, Vossius, Archoishop* 
Usher, Bedford, Jackson, and Dr. klales ; of which an ac- 
count will be found in the Bibliooraphical Appeivdix to the 
second Volume. 

DC. A knowledge of Biblical Aiitiquitibs ^including the 
Sacred and Profane History, Geography, Genealogy, Natural 
History, Coins, Medals, and other ancient remains, and 
Philosophy, Learning and Philosophical Sects, Manners, 
Customs, and private Life, of the Jews and other nations 
mentioned in tne fiible^ is indispensably necessary to the 
right nnderstanding of the sacred volume. 

1. What the peculiar rites, manners, and customs of the 
Hebrews and otner nations actually were, that are either 
alluded to or mentioned in the Scripture^ can only be ascer- 
tained by the study of their Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Civil IState ; without an accurate knowledge of which, all 
interpretation must be both defective and imperfect 

I^ in order to enter fully into the meaning, or correctly appre* 
hend the various beautiea, of the Greek and Roman claasics, it 
be neceesary to be acquainted with the peculiar formi of govern- 
ment which prevailed — ^the powers of magistratea — ^modes of 
ezecuUng the laws— the punishments of criminala — tributes or 
•Uier duties impoaed on subjecta— their militaiy affidra— sacred 
rites and festivals — ^private life, manners, and amusements— 
commerce, measures, and weights, &c SiC — ^how much greater 
difficulties will be interposed in hit way, who attempts to interpret 
the Scriptures without a knowledge of these topics ! For, as the 
customs and manners •of the oriental people are widely different 
from those of the western nations ; as, further, their sacred rites 
diffisr most essentially from every tiling with which we are 
acquainted, and as'the Jews in particular, from the simplicity of 
their language, have drawn very numerous metaphors from the 
works of nature, from the ordinary occupations and arts of life, 
from religion and things connected with it, as well as firom their 
national histoiy ; — there are many things recorded, both in the 
Old and New Testament, which must appear to Europeans cither 
obscure, unintelligible, repulsive, or absurd, unless, forgetting our 
own peculiar habits and modes of thinking, we transport our- 
wlvea in a manner to the East, and diligently study the customs, 
whether political, sacred, or civil, which obtained there. In the 
second volume of this work, the author has attempted to compress 
the most important fects relative to biblical antiquities. 

8. With regard to Coins, Medals, and other Ancient 
Remains, considered as a source of interpretation, a. few 
remarks and illustrations may be here introduced. The 
examples given in pp. 8&— 92. tuprtij as collateral testimo- 
nies to the credibility of the scored writers, may indeed 
be considered as so many elucidations of the passages tliere 
referred to. Two or three additional instances shall now be 
subjoined, which will serve to show the important herme- 
neutical aid, which may be derived from these remains of 
ancient art. 

1. Acts zi. 26. It came to pass that the disciples were 

called {Xfn/tMLtta-cu) Christians, first in Antioch. 

Commentators and critics are much divided in opinion concerning the 
origin of the ai^>ellation Christian. Some are of opinion that it was first 
invenlcd by the enemies of religion, and was fijced upon the disciples of 
Christ as a stigraa of reproach. In confirmation of Cliis opinion, they refer 
to Acts xxri.^. and I Pet. ir. 16. Others imagine, that the ChrisUans 
themselves assumed this appellation. Others, with more propriety, con> 
ceive that it was given to them by divine appointment, or by an oncle fiom 
God. In every other passage of the New Testament (with perhaps one 
fixccption only), where the word Xf iiM«r«(« occurs as well as in the Sep* 
tuagint version,> it uniformly means being warned by a divine oracle ; and 
when we consider, that it had been predicted by Isaiah (Ixii. 2.) that the 
future church should be eaUed by a mbw NAiis, which the mouth of the 
Lordehall nams, we shall be justified lo adopting the third interpretation, 
and render the passage thus :—And the dUdplea were called Ckriatiane 
by divine appointment firet at Antioch.* The correctness of this inter- 



« See Biel's Lexicon in LXX. voce %i»nf*mTt^m. 

s The place wtiere this divine appellation was given to the disciulcs of 

Christ is too Important to be altogether passed by. It was at Antioch, 

the metropolis of Syria, at that time pre-eminent for the milendour of its 
edifices, and the riches, luxury, and profligacy of its inhabitants; and in 
this seemingly little circumstance we may recognise an additional triumph 
of the Gospel, thtthatveneriMe name, which oblises every one who be«rs 
it to depsft firom sU iniquity (2 Tiro. ii. 19.), should have commenced in a 
city Where ovory kind of iniquity prevailed Further, It was at Antioch in 



pretation Is confirmed, not only hj tht foct, that the verb X^m^^^^* is 
used in this sense among Greek writers, and is especiallv understood coa 
ceming the manifostation of the heathen gods, In whicn respooaes were 
given to those who consulted them ; butslsoby (hefoctofitsciccarTiBVOB 
an ancient votive tablet found at Rome, which was formerly seen in the 
temple of Asculapius, on an Iskiid lo the Tiber: from which the fbiiosifa 
passsges are selected :~ 

ATTAIS TAIS HMEPAIS TAiai 

TINI TT^AUI £XPHMATf£SN {i OieO. 

In those days (the god) oivocblt amswkbbd (or gave an oxacular rn^iaaa 
to), one Gsius, a blind man. 

AOTKIQI nArxpiTiKni.... 
IXPIUIATIXBN O eiOZ. 

The God oivhtblt Answaaan Luoios, who labowred nuier^ftm 

rlsy.» 

3. John si. 19. EAji^wdifr«er np02 TAS IIEPI li,^^ wm 

The exnrassions. •« mtft t«v«, and •* a^o* nrsi, are usmJ by As km 
Greek writers for the persons themselves : the same mode of coiucrecta 
obtains in this |lasssge of St John's Gospel which is correctly ren fe t^ 
in omr antlioriaed vsraloa, They come to Martha and Mary. The asac 
expression occurs in an inscription found at Olbiopolis : etTi ArxoKTOi 
MAFKOT OTAHIOT nTPPOf AFXHXOT, 01 llEPI nOZEIAHS 
ZHOOT TO r ArOPOKOMOI, KOTNOZ AeHNAIOT, ttc. That i& dnr^ 
the arelionsbip of Marcus Ulplns Pyrrhus [the son of] Arseohnsi, the Afo- 
ronomoi (or inspectors of markets) Poseides the son of Zethus for the divd 
time^ Kunus [the son of] Athennus, dec. dcc.« 

3. ActBxix.35. Commentators have been much perplexed 
concerning the functions of the TfcL/uifitmwtf or Town-clerk of 
Epheeut. 

As the Ephesians were at tliis time solemnizing games in honour of Dwsa 
(whose celebnted temple was erected at the common expense of all i^ 
the cities of Asia) under tlie ];)residency of the Aslarchs, that is, prtedpal 
oflicers or high-iiriests chosen by the community of Asia for Uwi pwpu s e . 
it Is highly probable that this rpa/K/usnvf was a person of greater anlhoct^ 
than the clerk or recorder of Ephesus. Domninus, an ancient aoAor, 
cited by the chronotoger Maleht* (who, being a native of Bpbesua, coiU 
not but be acquainted with the public transactions of bis own cttjX \ ' 



that, besides the Syriarch, there were the Alytarch, who represoMi 
Jupiter, the Tfm/t/tmriv(, who represented Apollo, and the Arophitales, «te 
represented Mercury ; and that suitable honours were paid to them^d 
the people. Apnleius* also states, that a VmMM»rti,( presided over cettsa 
sacred rites In Egypt The presumption, therefore, is, that the Tfrn^^mrm 
of Ephesus was not a civil officer, as Is commonly suppoMd, but a sacred 
ofilcer ; and this presumption is converted Into certsmty by the taet itat, 
among the various coins of that city, which are still extant, then art 
several containing the names of persons who bore the title of APXiErcrr 
rPAMMATETS, or. High Priest-Bcribe, particularly one which was mxmk 
during the triumvirate of Aurusius, Anthony, and Lenidos (no^vcry losg 
time before the transaction related In Acts xix.), which has the Iblkrwisg 
Inscription :— 

APXIEPETS rPAM rAATK£2K ETOTXPATHS £«E£I2N 

Glaucon Euthycrates, the High Priest-Scribe of the Epheslana.v 

Now, as this officer was the representative of Apollo, w)m> couki ba man 
proper to address the infuriatea populace, or more likely lo bava 



Influence with Ihcm, and the force of an oracle In what he aakl to thea^ 
than that officer to whom they paid the honours due to Apollo 1* Tl&e food 
sense of his address, and the happy effect it produced upon the Epheain 
populace, confirm this conclusion. 

It were not difficult to adduce many additional instances, in which t^ 
comparatively untried application of coins snd Inscriptions la caJcnlaied «• 
elucidate particular words and forms of ej^ression In the New Teatameat: 
but the preceding instances may suffice ; snd the student who la lUswisn 
of prosecuting this subject further will find ample materials in the pnfaiea- 
tlons of Bishop MQnter, already cited. 

In the application of Biblical Antiquities to the tnterpretatioa 
of the dttcnil Writings, it is, however, of th* utmost iroportanoe* 
that we should be guided by the exercise of a sober and cautioos 
judgment, and by the influence of a correct taste ; lest we ascribe 
to the inspired authors sentiments which perhaps never eotered 
their minds, or imagine customs which never had any existence. 
From this mistake, that acute biblical critic, and most diiigcnl 
investigator of oriental manners and customs, Michaelis, is nat 
exempt 

In Prov. X. 14. we reati, Wiee men lay up knowledge, that ta, treasure x 
up, and reserve It for a proper opportunity to malcc use of it : bmi the s 
^ the fooUeh is near deetruction ; such s one is always taUdo^ and i 



Syria, and not Rome In Italy ; and this circumstance annibOatea tli« ptaoo 
pretensions of that corrupt section of the universal professinf CUrMm 
church, which, in direct opposition to the evidence of liiatory and tec 
arrogantly assumes to be the mother and mistress of ^ the CDorchce W 
Christ, 
s Gruteri Thesaurus Inscrintionnm, p. Ixxi. Munteri Symbolie ad J 
m Nov. Test ex Narmoribus, In Misc. Haftaiensia, voL L 
The oracular responses above mentioned were ghrea 



pretotlonom Nov. Test ex Narmoribus, In Misc. Haftaiensia, voL L nant. 
pp. 8, 9. The oracular responses above mentfoned were ghrea frlhr 
temple of JBsculaplus, in the night-time, and for the roost part to pKnau 



while asleep. 

« Mfinter, Symbols^, p. 23. It i« however, proper to remark, th 
reading ▼••< *••?• Map^xi- kjh U»ftx\t is not fully established, "file < 
Dez» omita the words* t«j n^i, and the Codices Vatlcanua, FW... , 
Regius 62 >i (Stephani 8.X and Colbertinua, eimply read vf«f tvv Ma^m **» 
Ma^txf to Martha and Mary; and the 8yriac version has only the tmmte 
of the two sisters. MQnter, Ibid. Winer's Grammar to the New Test 
p. M. 

• Joan. Malela, p. 374, Sec. Cited in Biscoe on the Acts, voL I. n. 30& 

• In Milesla tmdecima cited by Basnsge, AnnaL vol I. p. 678. Basest f 
306. 

V Ra^che, Lexicon Rei Nummarin, torn. ii. part I. coL 6|9l 

• Rlscoe on the Acts, V3l. i. p. 306. 
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Ui the wmcvd penman an allusion which b« never designed to malie 1* 

But, more purticaUrly, 

(1.) fFe 9houldinve»Hgatethe law9, 9piniiu^ andprinciptet 
•f th^te natUtu among' whom the Mebrewo rended/or a long 
fMte, or wt'M -whom they held a elooe intereourS, and from 
vA*in it to probable they received eome of them. 

From the long reaidence of the Hebrews in Egypt, it has been 
^^mjectored by some lemmed men that they derived by far the 
greater part of their institutions from the Egyptians : but this 
hypothesis appears untenable, to iu full extent, the Israelites 
being separated from the Egyptians by their pastoral habits, 
whidi rendered them abominable in the eyes of the latter. At 
ihe tame time, from their having passed four hundred years 
tn that country, it is not unlikely that they derived oome^ things 
ifom their oppressors. A few instances will elucidate this remark. 

1. Under the Jewish theocmcy, the judges are represented as holy 
^nuns, and as sitting in the place of Jenovah." The Egyptians regarded 
xHtr Bovereigna hi this ttght« Hence MichafliM, fo whom we are indebted 
Vix Utts foei^ conjectures that the braelites just on their exit from Egypt, 
caikd their rulers ^pds, not only in poetry, but also in the common language 
-it their laws (see Ejmd. xjd. 6.). where the viotAjudget is, in the origUial 
Hebrew, rode.* Again, agricultore was the batfis of the whole Mosaic 
pofiiy ; and it was probably from the EgypUans that the Jewish legislator 
iMTTOwed the nrinciple on which his polity was ihtM founded : though indeed 
re fin<^ that the state of the ancient Romans was accidentally established 
rtQ a sitnilmr plan.* The priests, and especiafty the Levites, united the pro> 
&sstoo of ouDisters of religion with that of literati among the Jews, in Ihe 
■une inaaaer as the Egyptian priests had partitioned literature among 
ihemseWea, so that their mstitotion was wholly E;gj ptian in its origin.^ Ana, 
to inenHon no farther instances of this kind, the molten caliwhich the 
liraelites required of Aaron seems to have been an exact resemblance of 
(be celebnicd Egyptian god Apis, who was worshipped under the form of 
an ox.» 

2. kt asabeeanent period, during their captivity, some of the Jews appear 
\(* hare imbibed the absurd notion of the Persians, that there were two 
supreme beings, an evil and a good one, reprenenting light and darkness : 
and that sccoidbig to the ascendency of one or other of these, good and 
hApfmess prevailed among men, or evil and misery al)ounded. Such, at 
lent, was ino absurd opinion held bv the person to whom Isaiah addressed 
bis propheey (ch. xlv.X and which he refutes hi the most idgnlflcant and 
\Mim'ed manner.* 

3: la oar Savloar's lime the learning of the Greeks was cultivated by tlie 
lews, who adopted the peculiar tenets of some of their most eminent phi- 
losophers. The Pharisees, it was well known, believed the immortality of 
rhe Aool : bot it appears from Josephua, that their notion of such immor- 
tifity was the Pytnagorean metempsychosis. •• From the Pharisees this 
tenet was generally recehred by the Jewish people ; and, notwithstanding 
the t»caefit derived from hearing the discourses and coiiverMtk>ns of our 
Lord, it appears to hare been held by some of his difciples. 

(2.) We muot take care not to aocribe comparatively modem 
riteo and cuttomt to the ancient ffebrewo. 

From not attending to this rule, the Jewish teachers, and those Christian 
ioctors who have impliciUy followed them, have caused much perplexity 
in the antk)oities of the Jews, having attributed to thr> ancient Hebrews rites 
aad cereinonies that dkl not exist till later times ; and, from not distinguish- 
tng the different ages, they have consequently ronfounflpd ancient mannent 
aikd cnstoms vrith those which are of modern date. Tiie Talmudists, and 
other Jewish writers, should not be conanlied without th>« greatest cautton ; 
fbn living as they did long after the destruction of the Jewish polity, they 
not only were imperfectly acquainted vrith h, but they hkewise contradict 
each orher, as well as Josephus and Philo. authors every way more worthy 
^ confidence, as being contemporary vrith that event ; not unfrequently 

I Baaer, Hermeneutica, Sacra^ p. 275. 

9 That aU the Hebrew institutions were of Bgyptisn origin is an hypo- 
'bens now generalnr abandoned, since the able refutation of it by ue 
;e«metl Herman Wttslus, in his ^yptiaca (Amstelodami, 1696, 4to.^ and 
ta Us MiaceDanea Sacra, tom. i. im. 4SS. et oeq. 

• Deal. i. 17. and xix. 17. 

• Diodoms Siculus. lib. i. c. 90. "From this ^autie*' (viz. gratitude to 
benefactors, among whom thev reckoned such aniinftU as were peculhuly 
leefbl to the country, and held them sacral) " the Bcrntians seem so to 
revereoce their kings, and homblv to address them as if thou teere godo. 
They even believe that \». is not vrilhont the peculi«'.; cure ^ Providence 
ttktf th^y arrive at supreme power; and that tiiosf, who have the vriO and 
t!ie power to perform deeds of the greatest beneficence, are purtakers of 
the diviae natore." 

» Michaells's Commentaries on the Laws of Mosc*. vol. i. p. 193. 

• Ibid. voL I. p. 22. 
« IbkL vol. L p. 266. 

• Schamacher, De Cultn Anlmalivun hiter JBgyptios et JndsosCommen* 
tacio, pp. 4&--47. Oar learned eoontrvoian, Spencer, in his %rork De L^ 
boa uebra>oram, and MlchaeKs, in his commentaries above cited, have 
abowa. In many additkmal examples, the striking resemblance between 
laaay of ibe Institations of the Israelites and those of the EgyiHiana 

• Titrinca, and Lowth, on Isaiah xlv. 7. 

>• Josephns, De BeHo Judatco, lib. IL c a f 14. and Antk|. Hb. xriii. c. 1. 
S 3. The Pharisees held that every soul vras immortal, but that only the 
aoola of the righteous transmigrate hito other bodies, while the souls of bad 
saan are subject to eternal punishment. At first sis ht, this account appears 
to eontiadtet the statement of St. Paul (Acts xxiv. 15.) : but the repugnance 
is aaaily obvlsted, when it is considered thst Josephns is speaking of the 
Pbartoeea only, bm the apostle of the Jevrs in general, and of himself in 
partleiilar 

V#i. I, 3 A 



Uuleed do ther contradict the Scriptures themselves, and, indulging their 
own speculations, they produce commentaries which are truly ridlculoiM. 
The necessary consequence iiL that those learned men, who have UnpU- 
cUly foUowed the Tahnudists, have been precipitated into various errors. 
From these mistakes, not even Reland and Ikenius are exempt— two of the 
best writers, perhaps, who have applied themselves to the invesdiatlon of 
Jevrishantiqmties.u ^ 

(3.) Laotly, our knowledge of biblical antiquitieo muot be 
derived from pure oourceo. 

The first and most important source is unquestionably the Old and New 
Testaments ; the careful collation of which vriU enable us to collect accounu 
of the modes of living which obtained among the ancient Jevra. Much light 
will further be obtained Uito the state of Jewish affairs, from consulthig the 
apocryphal books, among which the first book of Maccabees is particu- 
larly valuable. To these may be added the writings of Philo, Joeephus 
and the Tahnudists. Farther, a judickMis comparison of the notions tha. 
obtained among ancient, and comparadvely uncultivated nations, wiili iliose 
entertained by the Hebrews or Jews, wiU. from their similitude, enable us 
to enter more fully into the meanbur of the sacrad writers. Thas many 
pleasing illustrations of patriarchal Ufe and manners may be obtained by 
coioparing the writings of Homer and Hesiod with the account? given b> 
Moses. The Ili»d, for faistance. illustrates Abraham's manner of divi'linc 
the sacrifice. >« The patriarchal hospitality is similar to that described in tue 
Odyssey .>• How early a belief in the ministry of angels obtained aniong lite 
heathen nations, is evident from comparing the account of HeBioa>« with 
that of Moses;** and it furnishes an additional proof to the many others 
which have been collected by learned men, to show that all the knowledge 
of the ancients vras traditloDally derived, though with hinumerable corrup- 
tions, from the Hebrewa 

Finally, if to these sources we add an acquaintance vrith the modem cus- 
toms and manners which prevail in the East, as they are related by travel- 
lers of approved character, we shall have a sore and easy access to the 
knowledge of sacred antiquities : for. as the Orientals, from their tenacious 
adherence to old usages, are not likely to dUfer materially from their 
ancestors, >• we have no very great reason to be apprehensive, firom com- 
paring the manners, Ac of the modem Syrians, Araba^ and other inhabi- 
tants of the East, vrith those of the ancient Hebrews, that we shouM 
attribute customs to them which never obtafaied among them. Where, 
Uideed, any new nsage does exist among the Orientals, It may be discovered 
vrithout much difficulty by men of learning and penetration. The inter- 
pretation of the Bible, therefore, is not a little fiKilitated by the perasal of 
the voyages and travels of those who have explored the East. Among these 
valuable contribntors to the promotion of Biblical science, the names of 
IVArvieux, Blaundrell, Thompson, Chardfai. Shaw, Hasselquist, Pocock, 
Niebnhr, Seetzen, Dr. E. D. CUrke, Lord Valentia, Walpnle, Ouseley, 
Morier, Light, Russel, Chateaubriand, Burckhardt, Buckingham, BelzonI, 
Dr. Richardson, the Rev. Mr. Jowett, Sir R. K. Porter and otners, are 
justly celebrated : but as many of their works are voluminous and cosily, 
various vrriters have judiciously applied themselves to selecting and 
arranging the most materkl passages of their travels, which are calculated 
to elucidate the Holv Scriptures. In this department of sacred literature, 
the compilations of uarmer, Burder, and the editor of Calmet's Dictionary 
of the nble, are particularly distinguished. Of these works, as well as of 
the principal writers on Jewish Antiquities, the reader vriU find a notice la 
the BiBLioosAPHiCAL AppBMoix to the second Volume. 

3. Intimately connected with histonr and chronolo^ is an- 
cient Gbographt, especially that of Palestine and the neigh- 
houring countries ; the knowledge of which, it is unurersally 
confessed, tends to illustrate almost innumerable passages of 
Scripture. The principal sources of sacred geography are 
the Scriptures themselves, and the ancient Greek and other 
writers, who have treated on the different countries mentioiied 
in the Bible; and to these may be added the Toyaees and 
travels of Chardin, Seetzen,'' and others, mentionecT above, 
who have explored the East, and whose narratives contain 
many very happy elucidations of the physical and political 
geography of the Bible.— These sources have been duigently 
consulted by most of the learned men who have applied 
themselves to the illustration of this important topic The 

Principal works on sacred geography are those or Bochart 
lichaelis, Spanheim, Reland, and Wells. i> 

4. Next to History and Geojgraphy, Genealogy holds an 
important place in the study oi the Sacred Writings. The 
evidences of Christianity cannot be correctly, if at all under- 

i< SchulsU Compendium Archvologin Hebraicss, Prolegomena, p. jcvii. 
Bauer. Herm. Sacr. p, 276. 

>• Homeri Bias, Ub. i. v. 460; 461. compared vrith Gen. zv. 9. 10. Mr. 
Trolk>pe has happily applied the Homeric expressions to the elucidation of 
the Scriptures, in about four hundred instances, \a his valuable edttloo of 
Homer vrith Kiglish Notes. London, 1887, 2 vols. 8vo. 

>s Oen. zvi76--a comjltfed with the Odyssey, Ub. jdv. v. 71— 78w 411 



>« Opera et Dies, Ub. i. v. 130-136. >• Oen. zzxU. 1. 2. 

>« "The manners of the Bast,'*— it is remarked by one of the most latsl- 
ligent of modem oriental traveUers^—*' amidst sU the changes of covern* 
ment and reUgion, are stiH the same. They are Uving luipressions from sa 
origUud mould ; and» at every step, some object, some idiom, some dres^ 
or some custom of common Ufe, reminds the traveUer of ancient tiiaiis, 
and conflrms, above aU, the beautv, the accuracy, and the propriety of tha 
language and history of the Bible." Morier's Second Jonmey ttirongh 
Persia. Prefp. riii. 

>i The resuii of M. Seetsen's researches which were undertaken oadar 
the patronage of the Palestine Association lor faivestigatlng the present ststa 
of the Holy Land, was pubUshed In a thin quarto tract, entitled ''A brief 
Account of the Countries adjolnhig the Lake of Tiberias, the Jbrdtn, and 
the Dead Sea." Bath and London, 1810. Many plaees m Palestine, partioo- 
larly beyond the Jordan, which are In great degree nnknovrn, are ssdafiie* 
torilydescribed to thlsUttle tract ^ ^ ^ 

M The vrritlngs of the above notleed geograpliers sad trsveBers hava 
been eoosnked for the Saminanr of BibttcarOeofrapbj sod Antiqaiasi^ 
fooDd tai the second folome of this Work. 
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lloodf nnlefls the freneadogy of tfie Messiaht and his descent 
'ftom Abraham and David, be disUncdy traced. This is 
V obvions #om the propheoies, which, affes before bis advent, 
determined the line or his descent; and left nothing to chance 
or impoetore on the important subject of the promised seed, 
that, in the fdlness of time, was to *^ bruise the seipent's head,*^ 
and by his one oblation of himself, once offered, was to make 
a full and perfect atonement for the sins of the whole world. 
Many neat ffenealoffioal tables are to be found in Aome of the 
earlier and larger cSitions of the Bible. S$ome of the moat 
useful treatises on this snb}ect are noticed in &e Bibliooba- 

PHICAL ApPBNDIX. 

6. OfequalimDortance with either ofthe preceding branches 
of knowledge is Natural History ; by which alone many, 
otherwise ooscuie, passages of Scripture can be explain^. 
Thus, frequent direct mention is made of animals, trees, 
plants, and precious stones; sometimes the Scripture ex- 
presses sentiments either in allusion to, or by metaphors taken 
from, some £ict in natural history ; and sometimes characters 
are described in allusion to natural objects; and without the 
knowledge of these, we cannot percdre the nature of the 
characters intended. Much information concerning this im- 
portant topic may be derived firom the labours of the oriental 
travellers already mentioned, and especially those of Shaw, 
Russell, Hassel^uist, Forskal, and Niehuhr. The moat 
successful investigations of this interesttlTg topic are to be 
found in the writings of Bochart, Celsius, Scheuohzer, Pro- 
fessor Paxton, and especially ofthe Rev. Dr. Hanis, of Doiw 
Chester, Massachusetts. 

6. Lastly, in perusing the sacked volume, the attentive 
reader cannot ftdl to be struck widi allusions to PHnxwoPBi- 
CAL Notions and Sects, as wdl as to certain branches of 
learning, which were cultivated by ^e nations or people 
therein mentioned : it is impossible fully to apprehend the 
force, propriety, and beau^ of these allusbns without a 
knowledge of the notions, &c. referred to. A short sketch 
of the principal Jewish sects occurs in the second volume of 
this work ; but the only writer, to the best of the author's 
recollection, who has discussed this subject in a separate 
tieatise^ is the learned and indefatigable Professor Buodeus, 
in his IrUroducHo ad Historiam Phi&ophia Hdrrsearum^ HaJm^ 
1720, 8vo. ; of whose labours he has availed himself. The 
philosophical notions which obtained among the Jews are 
also inadentally treated in most of the larger commentaries, 
•s well as in most of those works which profess to be 
Introductions to the Bible. 



(9. ON COMMUITARUS. 

L DifftrttU eloMBM #/ Commentarift.'^TL Mature ofSeh^Ua*-^ 
VEL Ciiumntwriet^-^Vf, Modern vm*uont and paraphraae; 
— ^V. H9mUM,^^YLCoUectUn9 of •kt9n>ation» ouBoig Wrii. 
— Vn. The utility and advantage «/ CMMMn/artet.— VIIL 
Detign f be kept in view, when emuuUing themr-^lX^ Sulet 
fir c^neuUimg' Commentaries to ihe beo$ advantage, 

I. Tn labours of expositors and eommentators have been 
divided into various classes, according to the nature of their 
different works ; for, although few confine themselves to one 
method of interpretation, exclusively^ yet each generally has 
some predominant character, by wmdi he is peculiarly dis- 
tinguished. Thus, some are, 

1. Wholly Spiritual or Figurative / at Ooooetua, and those 
foreign commentaton who have followed his untenable system, 
vis. that the Scripture is eveiy where* to be takea in the follsst 
sense it will admit; and in our own countiy, Dr. Gill, Dr. Haw- 
ker, and some minor writers. 

3. JUteral and Critical g sndi are Aiaewofth« Wetstem, Dr. 
Blavney, Bishop Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, Calmet, Ghaia, 
Biflhop Lowth, Archbishop Newcone, Wall, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Priasdey, and others. 

8. Wholly Practical f as Musculus, Zmngle, Baxter, Heniy, 
OrtsmM, Dr. Fawoett, the ^Befomer's Bible, 4ec. &c. 

4. Those who unite critical, philok>gleal, and practioal obser- 
vationi : such are the commentaries of Dr. Dodd, Bishop Mantaod 
Dr. D*Oyly, Poole, Soott, M. Martin, Dr. A. Ckrke, Mr. Bsmod, 
dec en the entire Bible, and the paraphrases of Pyle, and of Mr. 
OitOB, on ths Old Testament; on the New Testament, Dr. 8. 
Moke and Pyie, Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Lecke, Dr. Benson, Dr. 
Mscknifht, Mr. GUpin, &c &c 



A more correct chssHlestioB of expository writnn mn 
be into SekoUa^ Perpetual Jnaotaiiem^ Cwnmenium^ tak 
Pan^hratea; whose united design is, to lead ^or leaden tc 
ttke right understanding of the author whom they undeitib 
to ej^ain. Hence tl^ province is, to illustrate obicvi 
p a ss ag e s , to reeonoile an>arent eon^radictions, to obise 
oifBeulties, whether verbal or real^ and, in short, to imm 
every thing that may tend to excite doi^ts in the miadstf tk 
readers ofthe Bible. 

II. ScBouA ere >6heit explanatory notes on the noitf 
vmtera; whose antliofs, termed echohast$y particulailysis 
brevity. In this kind of expository writiii^ obscosidi 
and pnrases are explained by such as are more cleu;^ai. 
tive by such as are proper; and the genuine force of eiivd 
and phrase is pointed out Further, the allusions toutiai 
mannera and customs are illustrated, and whatever light uj 
be thrown upon the sacred writer from history or geogiahj 
is carefully concentrated, and concisely expreued.- nor Jon 
the scholiast fail to select and introduce the principal aj 
moat valuable various readings, whose excellence, aouqaiti, 
and genuineness, to the best of his judgment, gife then i 
claim to be noticed. The discordant interpretations of diffieik 
pas6a|e8 «ne stated and examined^ and the most probable ooe 
IS pomted out, but without exhibiting the groaiuls of Ue 
exposition. These various topics, however, are rather tooehd 
upon, than treated at length : though no material piaaigei 
are (or at least ought to be) left unnoticed, yet some tot 
obscure and difficult passages are left to be discoased m 
ei^unded by more learuM men.. Such was the method, 
according to which the ancient scholiasts composed thee 
scholia for illustrating HoBier, Sophocles, Anstophaw, 
Horace, Viivil, and other Greek and Latin classiee; and Ae 
same mode has been adopted by those Christian writen vk 
have written scholia on tne Biole.* 

III. The various topics, which engage the attentioD of tbt 
scholiast, are alao discussed, but more at length, by Commrri' 
TORS ; whose observations form a series of cootinaoua aiDo> 
tations on the sacred writere, and who point out more cleailj 
the train of their thoughts, as well as the coherence of tbar 
expressions, and all the various readings which areof loj 
importance. The commentator, therefofe, not only farniiba 
summaries of the argument, but also resolves the expreisioas 
of his author into their several parts, and shows in vfaii 
respects they agree, as well as where they are apparently ii 
vananoe. He mrther weighs and examines difierentpassam 
that admit of different interpretations ; and while be oftn 
his own views, he confirms them by proper aigoswoti s 
proofs, and solves any doubts which may attend his ofi 
interpretation. Further, a judicious conmientator will wH 
all nrolix, extraneous, and unnecessary discnsstooa, as vd 
as (ar-fetdied explanations, and will bring every philoloflea 
aid to bear upon passages that are in any degree difficotta 
obscure. Commentatore ought mot to omit a single pisap 
that poeseeses more than onfinary difficulty, thonih tfaec* 
trary is the case with many, who expatiate very oopioosljfli 
the more eaay passages of Scripture, while they aeutely 
touch on those which are really difficult, if they do id 
altogether omit to treat of them. In a word, it is the cca* 
mentator'sprovince to remove every difficulty that can iapedi 
the biblical reader, and to produce whatever can fiM»lit>te)i 
studies, by rendering ihe sense of the saoed wntifigs bmm 
clear and easy to be apprehended. 

IV. A peculiar and miportant method of expositioo is tM 
of Modern Vkrsions and Paraphrases. Neither can n 
properiy executed'unless their authore have preriooalj naS" 
tered the book or passage which they intend to translate iT 
paraphrase, and are weU versed in the language. Vef«<0 
of different books and with different designs shooldnotu 
be conducted upon the same phuu i 

1. A Version is the rendering fully, peispicooMly.J 
faithfully, of the words and ideas of an author into i <^ 
ferent language from that which he used. The piopertx>« 
a good version are— correctnees and fidelity in ^''f'^''"^ 
precise manner in which the idea is presented, the ii£*''| 
order, connection, and mode of writing; yet ^*^"v?S 
always literal and expreasing word for word. FoitiK'*' 

> Somewhat iimUar to ScboUaure the QmmI^mw or ioqoiriefeoo^ 
ptrticular booka of Scripture whicli were compoted by •»«*•* *2fMrt 
tical writere: they differ from icholie in thie reepfct, that 4^**^, 
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should be accommodated to the idiom of the language, which 
ibe translator is using, and at the tame thne be porapicuous 
and flowing. 

In referenee to yereions it may be inquired, I. Under what 
eiicvmstancea it may be lawful to depart from the style and 
manner of ^ original author t (There are words, ngures, 
and modes of construction, which cannot be literally ex- 
pressed in a different lanj^ua^e.) 2. Whether the Hebraic 
eonetmction is to be retamedl It seems by no means proper, 
that the pecoliar manner of an ancient aothor should be 
enthely ooliterated ; much less, that a different manner be 
obtruded upon him. 3. Whether the technical terms which 
occur in the New Testament should be changed for others. 

2. A Paraphsasi is the expression, in greater extent, of 
the meaning of the sacred author ; in which is inderted what- 
erer la neeessary to explain the eonnectioc and exhibit the 
sense: so that what is obscure is thus rendered moreperspi- 
enoos, in one continued and unbroken narratiye. I^rovided 
the mUgriiy of kU author'^ §em$e be obaerved^ihe paraphrastis 
at libcartj to abridge what is narrated at length, to enlarge on 
what is vrritten with brevity, to supply supposed omissions, 
to fill up chamns, to illustrate obscure and apparently in- 
fohed passages, by plain, clear, and neatly turned ex- 
pRssloBS, to connect passages which seem too faj asunder, 
or not disposed in order either of time or subject, and to ar- 
nof^ the whole in a regular series. Theee, indeed, it must 
be admitted, are important liberties, not to be taken with the 
Scaptmes by any naraphrast without the utmost caution, and 
erea then mdy in tne most sparing manner. 

Paraphrases haye been diyided by Professor Rambach,i 
tnd otber writers on the interpretation of the Bible, into two 
cl a ss e s k iit orieal and textual. In the former class of para- 
phrases, the argument of a book or chapter is pursued histo- 
ricaUy ; and me peraphrast endeayours to giye his author's 
meamng in perspicuous language. In the latter instance, 
the psiubnst assumes, as it were, the person of the sacrea 
writer, dosely pursues the thread of his disoourse, and aims 
at expressing every word and phrase, thougrh in ehcumscribed 
limitB, yet in terms that are both clear and obvious to the ca- 
pacities of his readers. Hence it would appear, that a psn- 
phrase is the most difficult species of expository writing; 
and, as the number of paiaphrasts on tne Scnptures is, 
compsfatiyHy, small (probably from this circumstance), the 
ingniioQS classification of them proposed by Rambach is 
Bo€ sufBciently important to render It necessary that we 
Bb«>ald fionn tbiem into a separate class of islnpfslsn. It is 
of infinildy greater moment to Bible readers, when psxhs^ 
ing works of this description, that they select those which 
am neither too prolix nor too expensive, and whose authors 
avoid eyery thing like paity-spint; neither extolling beyond 
atesoare any thing ancient, merely because it is of remote 
anti^inity, nor evincing a spirit of aogmaiieal mwmUian ; but 
who, ** rightly dividing the word of truth,*^ while they ex- 
press themsenres in clear and perspicuous terms, show them- 
selves to be well skilled both in the theory and application 
of soond principles of scrip tur al interpretation, and who have 
diUMtdy availed thesMeTves of every internal and external 
aid nir ascertaining the sense of the sacred writers. 

The otiltty of both versions and paraphrases is great; but 
oeitlier ean snpeisede the necessity oi more extended and 
minute interpretation. 

y. HoMOLUS are another kind of interpretation in which 
either larger portions of Scripture or single texts are explained 
sfid practically applied to the several purposes of instruction, 
admonition, or consolation : and properly destined to the ser- 
vice of the church. Homilies answered to our discourses on 
detached texts of Scripture, but they were filled with pious 
fabl^ and the philosophy of the times when their authors 
Irred. The best homilies extant are those of Origen and 
ClurraostcHii. 

Vi. Closely allied to commentaries are the cdlections of 
O Bss.« fAnowe nxosTSATivs or thb Saobsd Wnmifos, which 
hsrve been formed of late years, and require to be consulted 
with similar cautions, and mthe same manner. These books 
of obeervations are either grammatical and philological, or 
miseellaneous; sometimes uey discuss only a few pasmges 
which aie peculiarly difficult and obscure, and sometimes 
they ^ypear in the form of a grammatical and philcdogical 
eommetttary, following the order of the sacred nooks. On 
diifl aoeomit, as well as to facilitate reference, we have classed 
hem with expositioiis of the Bible : of the best editions of 

■ HeniMaaaltee. p^ 7M^ 707. 
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all these, the reader will find some account in the BieLio 
OBAPHiCAL AppBimix to the second Vcdume, Past II. Chap 
y. Sections II. and III., occasionally interspersed with con 
cise bibliographica] and critical observations.* 

VII. Opmions widely different nave been entertained r^ 
specting me utility ana advant^re resuMng from commen- 
taries, annotations, and other expositions ofthe Sacred Writ- 
ings. By some, who admire nothing but their own medi- 
tatioiis,aBd who hold all human helps in contempt, commen* 
taries are despised altogether, as teo^njug to found^our &ith on 
the opinions of men rather than on the divine orades : while 
others, on the contrary, trusting exclusively to tiie expositions 
of some &vourite commentators, receive as infhllible what- 
ever views or opinions theymay choose to d^ver, as Me&r 
expositions of tne Bible. The safest vray hi tiiis case, as in 
all others, is to take the middle path, and oocssioaally to 
avail ourselves of the labours of commentators and exposito»» 
while we diligently investigate the Scriptures fbr ourselves, 
without relying exclusively on our own wisdom, or being 
fascinated by tne authority of a distinguished name. 

The late eminent divine and theological tutor. Dr. Camp- 
bell, was of opinion that the Bible should be first read 
and studied without a commentary ; but his advice was ad- 
dressed to students who were freowutly acquainted with the 
originals : and though the design of the present work is to 
facilitate to studious inquirers the understanding of the Scrip 
tares, yet the author presumes not to suppose that his labours 
will supersede the necessity of commentaries ; or that he cas 
furnish them with all that information which renders such 
works desireble to the generality of Bible vmders. A sen- 
sible writer has observed, that the Bible is a learned book, 
not only because it is written in the learned languages, but 
also as containing allusions to various facts, circumstances, 
or customs of antiquity, which, to a common and unlettered 
reader, require explanation. So far, indeed, as relates to the 
way of salvauon, ^^ he that runs may read :'' but there are 
many important points, if not of the first importance, in which 
we may properly avail ourselves of the laoours of inquirers 
who have preceded us; especially in clearing difficulties, 
answering objections, and reconciling passages which at firet 
sight appear contradictory. 

Tnrtter, ^* the Bible is a large book, VB<i we are under no 
small obligatioBS to those who have collated its different 
parts, — the New Testament with the Old, — the prophetic 
with the hbtorical books, dw.; and to reject their assistance, 
in making the Scriptures their own interpreter, is to throw 
away the laboura of many ages. As well might we reject 
sU our historians, and insist on believing nothing but what 
we derive immediately from state papers, original reoords, 
or other documents, on which all history is founded.'* Once 
more, ** the Bible is i nt end e d as a directory for our faith and 
practice. Now to have an experienced fnend who has long 
oeen in the habit of perusing it witii patient study and hurf 
ble prayer, — to have eueh a firiend at hand, to point out in 
every chapter what may be useful or important, and espe- 
cially to disclose its latent beauties, may be no less desiranle 
and useful, than it is, when travellinff in a foreign country, 
to have vrith us a companion who nas passed the same 
route, and is acquainted both with the road, and with the 
objects most worthy of notice. It is granted, however, that 
there are extremes ; and that it is no less wrong to plaoe 
impUeii confidence in commentatora than it is to treat 
thsmwith contempt: to derive advantage from them, we 
should treat them as commentators on/y, and not as inspired 
writers.*'^ 

VIII. The Use to hs made of interpreters and commas 
tators is twofold :— 

FiasT, that we may acquire frem them a methed of intet 
preting the Scripturee correctly, 

it is not sufficient that we be enabled riglttljto mdenlandthe BlUeotu 
aelvea, bat H is etaeotiallY neceaaarj that thoae who are deatined ibr tba 
•acred office should be aole to explain it with fiicility, and alao to eommu 
nicate its senw and meaning with perspicuity to others. As, howeTer, this 
iacQltj is not to be attained merely by atadylof rules for the ioterprelatiiNi 
ofthe Scripturea, habitual and constant practice moM be superadded ; and 
it wiU Airther prove of singular advantace to place belbre ua aome fOMl 
ejmosilora, as models Ibr our imitation, in order to accomplish this aem 
nbla object, we must not sccumukte and read every interpreter or cob 
nentator inditcnwtinatel^, but should selMt one or two, or a/ns at moal 
of acknowledged character for learning and piety ; and by freoueat pern 
aal of them, as well as by studying their manner of ezponndbg, noulb 
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"M i'otvotir '<> lurm ourselvM after them, iintU we are completelj masters 
i>( Their ai'i'ihod. But the reading of commentaries will Airther assist us, 

Secondly, to underttand vhatever pa»9age$ appear to ti« to 
he difficult and obscure. 

It is not to be denied that there are many passages in the Sacred Wril- 
iiig3 both difficult and obscure, in consequence of the various times when 
the different books were written, the different topics of which they treat, 
and their allusions to ancient customs, &c. The helps, by which most of 
Ui.'.se difficulties may be removed, have already been stated in the course 
of rhe present work. But we cannot suppose that the solitary and unas- 
44Mted researches even of the most learned expositor are adequate to the 
removal of every difficulty, or to the elucidation of every obscurity, or that 
hti is not liable to mistake the sense of the sacred penman. By the united 
la!>ours, however, of many learned and pious men, of different ages and 
countries, we are put In possession of aceumulaled information relative to 
4Le JMbls i so that we mar deriTe large accessions of important Icnowledge 
(loai the judicious use of the writings of commentators and expositors. 

IX. In order, then, that we may avail ourselves of their 
Taluahle labours to the utmost'advantaffe, the following hints 
are submitted to the consideration of the reader : — 

1. JVe should take care that the reading^ of commentators 
does not dra-w us avay from studying the Scriptures for our^ 
selveSf from investigating their real meanings and meditating 
' on their important contents. 

This would be to frustrate the very design for which commentaries are 
written, namely, to facilitate our labours, to direct us aright where we are 
ill danger of falling into error, to remove doubts and difficulties which we 
are ourselves unable to solve, to reconcile apparently contradictory pas- 
sages, and, in short, to elucidate whatever Is obscure or uninteUigible to 
OH. In the first instance, therefore, no commentators should be consulted 
until we have previously investigated the Sacred Writings, for ourselves, 
making use of every grammatical and historical help, compsring the scope, 
eontejn, parallel passages, the analogy of faith, Jtc. ; and even then com- 
meotaries should be resorted to only for the purpose of explaining what 
was not sufficiently clear, or of removinc our doubts. This method of 
studying the sacred volume will, unquestionably, prove a slow one : but 
the student will proceed with certaintV ; and, if he have patience and reso- 
lution enough to persevere in It, he wiU ultimately attain greater proficiency 
ki the knowledge of the Scriptures, than those who, disregarding this 
method, shall have recourse wholly to assistances of other kinds. From 
the mode of study here recommended many advantages will result. In the 
first place, the mind will be gradually accustomed to habits of meditation : 
without which we cannot reasonably hope to attain oven a moderate, ranch 
less a profound, knowledge of the Bible ;— secondly, those truths will be 
more reacfilr as well ss indelibly impressed on the memory, which have 
that been ''^marked, learned, and inwardly digested" in the mind by silent 
thought and reflection ;— and, thirdly, by pursuing this method, we shall 
perceive our own progress in sacred literature more readily, than if (like 
idle drones In a bee-hive) we devour and exhaust the stores provided by 
the care and labour of others.* 

S. We should not inconsiderately assent to the interpretation 
of any expository or commentator, or yield a blind and servile 
obedience to his authority. 

The canon |iven by Saint Paul (1 Thess. v. 21.)— Prove alt things, hold 
^ast that iohtch is good—\B therefore particularly worthy of our notice ; 
>r since no man is an infallible judge of the sense of Scripture, not only 
the expositions given by commentators ought to be carefully examined, but 
we should also particularly Investigate the proofs by which they support 
tlieir interpretations, uninfluenced by the celebrity of their names, the 
semblance of ingenuity and novelty, the wpearance of learning, or the 
tscelleney qf speech.* Commentators, In fact, are witnesses, not Judges : 
their authority Is merely human, and does not surpass the sphere of human 
belief. Bat we should not read, exclu^yely, commentators of a particular 
school, to which we are perhaps attached, and/to whose opinions we sub- 
scribe : and though the writings of those who inculcate erroneous doctrines 
are to be received with the greatest suspicion, yet they are not to be alto- 
gether disregarded, as tlmy sometimes contain valuable and important hints 
for the elucidation of difficult passages of Scripture. That he may not be 
■lisaoderstood, the author will explain himself bv a sinile example. The 
variety of erroneous theological notions, asserted in different puolications 
by the late Dr. Priestley, has justly excited suspicions in the minds of all, 
who clierish a regard lor what they conscientiously believe to be the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Christian dispensation : so that any theological or 
expository writings, bearing his name, are by them received with caution, 
and subjected to the most rigorous examination. His " Notes on all the 
Bocks of Scripture" are, nevertheless, well worthy of being consulted : 
for "thouiihthe Doctor keeps his own creed («mt7arianism)continoally 
In view, especially when considering thoseoexu which other religious 
people adduce in ravour of theirs, yet his ww contains many Invaluable 
nctes and observations, particularly on the jmffoophy, natural history, 
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geography, and chronology of the Scriptures; and to these subjecia few 
men In Europe were better qualified to do justice."* 

3. The best commentators and interpreters only are <• be 
read. 

So numerous are the conmientariec at present extant on the Saered 
Writings, that to notice them all would require a distinct TDlome. Noc i» 
mention the magnitude of their cost, the labour and fatigue of tuminf ossr 
and examining such a multitade or massy volnmes, is sufficient U> t^mes 
any one from the study of them ; and must necessarily prevent an mge- 
nioas student from deriving any real advantage. For the fierplexitr ol 
mind, arising from to great a variety of conflicting opinions, will eitkcr Js. 
gust him aliocether with sacred studies, or he wilTso bewilder hiasel( d^ 
he will not be able to determine which to follow or embrace. 

Although the more ancient commentators and expositors did net pu i ss 
those peculiar focilities for Interpreting the Scriptorec, with wfalck «c an 
now hapf^y &voared, yet they are not to be altogether despised ^ tUise, 
who may have leisure and opportunity to constut them, for the poipoae 
of tracing the time when, and toe authors by whom, parucular exposins 
of certain passages were first introduced. The more ancient interpreMsi, 
being codval or nearly so with the sacred writers, and also Irving in tit 
neighbouring countries, are thus rendered good evidence, for the recened 
sense of certain words in their day. Hence the Jews Areqocndv tbn« 
much light on the meaning of Hebrew words and usages, as mav be sees 
in the extracts from their writings which are Co be found in all the lkx|s 
commentaries ; and in Uke manner the Greek lathers, the value of whose 
Isbours it has been the fashion unduly to depreciste, are exceOent evidea^ 
for th« mcaniitf attached to Greek words, narticulaitr in coDtroverw* 
relating to the oeitj of Jesus Christ, the reaJit;r >o<i emcacr of his a»w^ 
ment, occ. And since there are some expositions of very loiportant pu- 
sages, in which all or neariv all expositors, both ancient and nkodem, ar^ 
agreed, these have a high claim to our attention.* 

The more ancient interpreters erred in mingling too noanj dociria^ 
(fiscussions in their expositions; in introducing too much of biscoffr and 
SiXchveoXogy, not immediately connected with the passage under rooaiidera 
tion ; andln investigating too exclusively the arguments of the sarred 
writers. Modem interpreters, on the contrary, have erred, in too £re^ 
quently and copiously disputing about the evenu of Scripture, and also ia 
applying so extensively to morals the passages which they ondertook f* 
elucidate. For although the methods of exposition may be dUTereac, sr 
authors have different objects in view, yet the office of the critic, tbc iots- 

Sireier, the theologian, and the popular teacher, ought neyer to be caa 
bunded* 

Of the more modem commentators, the best only moat be aeleetK 
whom we may consult as guides : and those may be considered as the 
best commentators, who are most deeply fbmished with tbe reqiucr 
critical skill; who most diligently iuTestlgate tbe liters] aenae, aod^ wf. 
attempt to establish a mysti^ sense until the literal sense ia nuMt cleasi} 
ascertained ; who do not servilely copy the remarks of preceding c«» 
mentators, but, while they avail themselves of every help for the iiU€r 
pretation of the Scriptures, elicit what appears to be the trae m ea aia L 
and support it by such clear and cogent ai^guments, and state it with nd 
perspicuity, as convinces the reader's judgment. To these acquiremeati. 
it is scarcely necessary to add, that deep yet sober piety and uprigAtnem 
are indispensably necessary to a commentator on Holy Writ. 

On the subject of coounentaries It is an excellent adrice of Erneati*s,* 
that we shall find considerable advantage in making menK>randa of il»e aaforr 
difficult passages of the Sacred Writings, which have been Yarioasly ex 

Slained by expositors, as weQ as of those in which there Is anj remarkabls 
iversity of reading, but concerning wtUch our own reaearcoea, or cboe* 
of others, have foiled in procuring satisfoctory information. Thoa, whee- 
ever any professedly new conunentary foils into our hands, we can la a 
short time ascertain whether It contains any thing intrlnnlcaUy 



sfik^ 
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habituated to the investigadon and consideration of the Sacred ^ 
we shall, under divine teaching, be enabled to understand the i ' 
Spirit in the Scriptures. 

4. Where it does not appear that either ancient or i 
interpreters had more knowledge than ourselves reopeetsmr 
particular passages ; and -where they offer only cos^feetstres, — 
in such cases their expositions ought to be subjected te a etria 
examination. If their reasons are then found to be vmHd, we 
should give our assent to them: but, on the contrary^ if tke^ 
prove to be false, improbable, and insufficient, they snsu* bt 
altogether rejected. 

5. LasUy, as there are some commentaries which enre eidm 
wholly cmtpiled from the previous labours of othere, or wAscA 
contain observations extracted from their writings, ifangthimg 
appear cor^used or perplexed in such commentaries, the sr^ 
ginal sources whence they were compiled must be referred to, 
and diligently consulted. 



• Dr. A. Clarke, General Prefoce to voL L of his CommeDtarr i 
Bible, p. xi. ' 

• Bauer, Benn. Sacr. p. 304. Turretin de Interp. Sac. Scrip, p. 3 

• BeeUl Monogrammata Herm. Nov. Test. p. 181. 

• IniMitaClo iBterpredi Novl TesCamend, paitULcai».ijL»4i.p.ai 
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BOOK II. 

ON THE SPECIAL INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 



Hathto stated and illustrated the general principles of in- 
terpretadon in the preceding chaptm, it remains that we 
show in what manner the sense, when discovered, is to be 
eommnnicated, expounded, and applied. The consideration 
of this topic will lead ns to notice the interpretation of the 
Ftguraiive and the Poetical Language of the Bible, and also 
the interpretation of the Spiritual and Typiad^ Prophetical, 
Ihdrinaly and Moral parts of the Bible^ as well as the inter- 
pretation of the Promisei and Threatenmgt contained in the 



Scriptures, and of Paataga alleged to be eontradietorv, together 
with that Inferential Readings and that Practical JSppltcaiion 
of them to the heart and conscience, without which al! 
knowledge will be in Tain. If, indeed, the previous investi« 
gation of the sense of Scripture be undertaken with those 
moral and devout qualifications which have been stated in 
the early part of this volume,' it is scarcely possible that 
we can tail to understand the meaning of the word of God. 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE INTERPRETATION OP THE PIGURATIVE LANOUAOE OP SCRIPTURE. 



FfocuLTiTK language had its rise in the first affes of man- 
kind: the scarcity of words occasioned them to oe used for 
faiioas purposes : and thus ficnirative terms, which constitute 
tba beantj of language, arose from its poverty ; and it is still 
the same in all uncivilized nations. Hence originated the 
metaphorical diction of the Indians, and the picture-writing 
of the Mexkans. 

The Bible, though too commonljr regarded as containing 
only lessons of morality and plain statements of facts, 
abounds with the most beautiful images, and with every 
oraamest of which style is susceptibfe. Yet these very 
omameDls^ are. sometimes occasions of difficulty i for the 
books, which contain the revelations of God, being more an- 
cient than any others now extant, are written either in the 
laoFuage U8§a by mankind in the first ages, or in a language 
Bcariy allied to it. The style of these writings, therefore, 
being very different froiA that of modern compositions, to in- 
tPTpret them exactly as they are usually expounded, is with- 
out doubt to mt»-interpret them ; accordingly, persons ignorant 
of the character of tne primitive languages, have, by that 
method of interpretation, been led to imagine that the Scrip- 
tores contain notions unworthy of God : and thus have not 
oqIj exposed these venerable writings to the scorn of infidels, 
bat have also framed to themselves erroneous notions in reli- 
gion.' To prevent similar mistakes, and, it is hoped, to 
render more deli^tful the study of the sacred volume by an 
explanation of its figurative language, is the design of the 
present diapter. 

Figures, in general, may be described to be that language, 
which is prompted either by the imagination or by the pas- 
sions. Rhetoricians commonly divide them into two great 
thsBes^fiffures ofurords 9ind Jlgures of thought. 

Figures of Words are usu^ly termed iropea^ and consist 
in the advantageous alteration of a woid or sentence, from its 
ori^^nal and proper signification to another meaning; as in 
2Sam. xxiii. 3. Tike rock of larael tpake to me. Here the 
trope lies in the word rock which is changed from its origi- 
aaf sense, as intending one of the strongest works and most 
certain shelters in nature ; and is employed to signify, that 
God, by his faithfulness and power, is the same security to 
the soul which trusts in him, as the rock is to the man who 
builds upon it, or flees for safety to its impenetrable recesses. 
So, in Luke xin. 32. our Lord speaking of Herod, says Go 
yCf ahd tell that fox : here the word fox is diverted from its 
proper meaning, which is that of a beast of prey and of deep 
conning, to denote a mischievous, cruel, and crafty tyrant : 
and the application of the term gives us a complete idea of 
his hypocrisy. 
The other class, called Figures of Thought, supposes the 

^ Pp. 186. 187. tupra. 

* MackBicht on uie Epistles, roL itr. 4lo., or voL ▼!. 8vo. essay tHI. sect. 1. 
Oa Um rfgnt lotarpretation of Sciipcare. The materials of this chapter 
ue abridged chiefljr from Professor Dathe's edition of Glassius's Pbilo- 
">CtA flacn, lib. li. forminc the whole second Tolome of that elaborate 
«ott. See abo Jabo's Enchiridion HermeneoticB Generalis, cap. iv. 
(De Trooia Baete loterpretandis, pp. 101—126.), and Rambach^s Institu- 
w HMxaeneiiticae Sacrm, lib. lii. c iL De AdminicaUs Rhetoricia, 



words to be used in their literal and proper meaninff, and the 
figure to consist in the turn of the thought ; as is tEe case in 
exclamations, apostrophes, and comparisons, wh^e, though 
we vary the words that are used, or translate them from one 
language into another, we may nevertheless still preserve 
the same figure in the thought This distinetion, Itowever, 
Dr. Blair remarks, is of no g[reat use, as nothing can be built 
upon it in practice ; neither is it always very c&ar. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to some particular mode 
of expression the name of a trope or of a figure, provided we 
remember that figurative language always imports some 
colouring of the imagination, or some emotion of pas.««ion ex- 
pressed in our style ; and perhaps, figures of imagination^ 
?iT\d figures ofpaeeujUy might be a more useful distribution of 
the subject.' 

Without regarding, therefore, the technical dip* i notions 
which have been introduced by rhetorical writers, we shall 
first offer some hints by which to ascertain and correctly 
interpret the tropes and figures occurring in the Sacred Writ- 
ings ; and in the following sections we shall notice the prin- 
cipal of them, illustrated ny examples, to which a diligenf 
T^er may easily subjoin others. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERPRETATION OK TROPE! 
AND FIGURES. 

** All languages are more or less figurative ; but they are 
most so in their earliest state. Before language is provided 
with a stock of words, sufficient in their litersQ sense to ex- 
press what is wanted, men are under the necessity of extending 
the use of words beyond the literal sense. But the application, 
when once begun, is not to be limited by the bounds of necesi 
sity. The imagination, always occupied with resemblances, 
which are the foundation of figures, disposes men to seek foi 
figurative terms, where they might express themselves in 
literal terms. Figurative language presents a kind of picture 
to the mind, and mus delighis while it instructs : whence its 
use, though more necessaiy when a language is poor and 
uncultivated, is never wholly laid aside, especially in the 
writings of oratore and poets.''* The language of the Scrip- 
tures IS highly figurative, especially in the Old Testament. 
For this, two reasons have been assigned ; one is, that lie 
inhabitants of the East, naturally possessing warm aL<i vivid 
imagri nations, and living in a warm and fertile climate, sur- 
rounded by objects equally beautiful and agreeable, delight in 
a figurative style of expression : and as these circumstances 
easflv impel their power oi conceiving images, they fancy 
simintudes which are sometimes far tetched, and which to 
the chastised taste of European readers do not always appear 
the most elegant. The oihtr reason is, thai many of the books 



• Blair's Leciure*. v .1. i. p. 3,u. 

* Bishop Marsh's Lectures, part iii. d. 09. 
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of the Old Testament are poetical ; now it is the priyilege of 
a poet to illustrate the productions of his muse, and to render 
them more animated, oy figures and imaffes drawn from 
ilmost eyerjr subject that presents itself to his imagination. 
Hence David, Solomon, Isaiah, and other sacr^ poets, 
abound with figures, make rapid transitions from one to ano- 
ther, every where scattering flowers, and adorning their poems 
with metaphors, the real fa«auty of which, however, can onlv 
be appreciated by being acquainted with the country in whicn 
the saoied poets lived, its situation and peculiarities, and also 
with the maimers of the inhabitants and the idioms of their 
laBffiiafle. 

Tiie Tangoaffe of the New Testament, and especially the 
discourses and speeches of our Saviour, are not less figura- 
tive; ** and numerous mistakes have been made bv a literal 
application of what was figuratively meant. "When our 
Saviour said to the Jews, ' Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up,* die Jews understood the word iempU 
in Its natural sense, and asked him. Whether he could raise 
again in three days what had taken six-and-forty years to 
build 1 They did not perceive that his language was figu- 
rative, and that he spake of the temple of his oooy."' 

In order, then, to understand fully the figurative language 
of the Scriptures, it is requisite, /r«/, to ascertain and deter- 
mine what is really figurative, lest we take that to be literal 
which is figurative, as the disciples of our Lord and the Jews 
frequently did, or lest we pervert the literal meaning of words 
by a figurative interpretation ; and, secondly, when we have 
ascertained what is really figurative, to interpret it correctly, 
ind deliver its true sense. For this puipose, Emesti has 
given it the foUowinjg grenerel rule:— :We may ascertain 
whether any expression is to be taken literally or figura- 
tively, by recalling the thing spoken of to its internal or 
fixtpmal sense, that is, by seeking out its internal or external 
ine?ning; and this may in general be readily ascertained. 
Hence it is, that in human compositions we are very rarely 
(f ever in doubt, whether a thin? be spoken literally or figu- 
ratively ; because the thing or subject spoken of being human, 
and capable both of external and internal senses, may be 
recalled to a human sense, that is, to a sense intelligible by 
man. To understand this subject more particularly : 

1. The literal meamng of-worda muit be retained, more in the 
hittorical boohi of Scripture than in thooe which are poeticaL 

For it is the dutjr of an historian to relate traofiactiona aiinply as the/ 
happened ; wMlc a poet has license to omameni his subject by the aid of 
llgures, and to render it more lively by availing himself of similes and 
metaphors. Hence we find, that the style of narration in the historical 
books is simple and generally devoid of ornament, while the poetical books 
abound with ima^s borrowed from various objects : nc<, indeed, that the 
historical books are entirely destitute of flgnratlve expressions; for. 
whatever language men jnay use, they are so accustomed to this mode or 
expression, thai they cannot fully convey thoir meaning In literal words, 
but are compelled by the force of habH to make use of such as are flgu- 
rattve. But we must not look for a flgurative style In the historical books. 
an«l still less are histocical narratives to be chanced into allegories, and 
parables, unless these be obviously apparent. From inattention to this 
important rule. " some interpreters, in ancient and modem times, have 
turned into allegory the whole Jewish ceremonial law. So, formerly and 
recently, the history of the creation of the work), the fall of man, the Hood, 
l]ie account of the tower of Babel, dec. have been explained either as 
^u»»«, or as j>'.i'<»Aophlcal allegories. 1. e. philosophical speculations on 
these subjects, ruithed in the garb of narratton. By the same principles 
of exegesis, the Oospels are treated as /<u5e<, which exhibit an imaginary 
picturi> of a perf»»ct rhamcter, in the person of Jpsus. In a word, every 
narration in the Bible, of an occurrrace which ifl of a miraculous nature 
in any respect, is ^^foc ; wliich means, as its abettors say, that some real 
foci or occurronce lies at the basis of the story, which is told agreeably to 
the very impen'ect conceptions and philosophy of ancient Umes, or nas 
been augmented and adorned by traditk>n and fancy. 

" But that such Uberties with the language of Scripture are utterly in« 
compatible with the sober principles of interpretation, is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the bare statement of them. The object of the interpreter is, to 
find out fohat the »aered writert meant to eay. This done, his taak is per* 
formed. Party philosophy or skepticism cannot guide the interpretation of 
laqguage.'t 

2. The literal meaning' of worde ie to be given up, if it be 
either improper, or involve an impotoibiUty, or -where wrtU, 
properly taken, contain any thing contrary to the doctrinal 
or moral precepte delivered in other parte of Scripture,^ 

(I ) The expressions in Jer. i. Ifi. are necessarily to be understood figu- 
run vely. Godis there represented as saying to the prophet, / have made 



, p. 76. Mori Acroascs, torn. i. pp. 



» Bishop Marsh's lectures, part ill. p. ( 
«tltaart'a Elements of Interpreration, 

asi-^1. 

« " 1 hold it," says the l»'arned and venerable Hooker, " for a most infiUIi 
ofe rule in expoaitions of sacred Scripture, that, where a literal construc- 
tion will stand, the farthest from I he letier is commonly the worst. There 
is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, which 
changes the meaning of words, as alchemy doth or would do the substance 
of metals, making of anv thing what it pleases, and bringinc In the end all 
truth to nothing." Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. cc. 68--60. or p. 211. of 
Mr. Comiwon*s Analysis. '^ 



^. 



thee a d^eneed eitit, and an iron piUar, and brax9n woUm ataiw On 
whole land. Now, it is obvious that these expressk>ns are figumtrc ; bt 
cause, if taken litermlly, they invohre an ImposiribtUty. The genenl iom 
of the divine promise Is, that God wouki defend Jeremiah tpiiivit all opcg 
assauJts, and secret contrivances of his enemies, who should no mnU 
able to prevail against him than they could against an impretnable viOor 
fortress. So the literal sense of Isa. i. 25. is equally ioappltcaUe ; b« ■ i 
th« fbUowIng verse the prophet explains it in the proper words. 

(2.) In PsaL xviil. 2. God Is termed a roeh, a fortrem, a ddrtenr, i 
hwMer, a hem of eaieation, and a high tower: n is obviont dist tkai 
predicates are metaphorically spoken of the Afanit bty. 

(3.) Matt viii. 22. Let the dead bury their dead cannot poailblr Iie» 
plied to those who are really and naturally dead ; and, conseqQeBdj.s« 
be understood figuratively,^' Leave those who are 8pirltuallV(WtoM 
form the rites of burial for such aa are nattireRy dead." In Pol tm i 
DavM is said to hare cried wnto the Lord out qf the varmn, by sttekiM 
we are metaphor ieally to undontand a state of the deepest dham: h 
canse H nowhere appeara from Scripture, nor is it probable, Ik tk 
Jewi^^h monarcii vras ever thrown into the sea, even In hiscraiHiAtr 
sity, fis we read Chat the prophet Jonah was, vrho cried to the iMm^ 
the dfpih, lit inirlst of the sea. (Jon. i. 16. 17. ii. 2, 3.6.) Similar exptoMM 
oc«:ur in 1 Col. jli. 13. and Rev. vl. 13. 

(4 ) The command of Jesus Christ, related In Matt xvili8,9.iftakr 
t< d I ire rally, Is directly at variance with the sixth coiBBNiMkm 
kI XX 13 ). aad must conseauently be understood figurRtivelj. &,ik( 
dei lanitmn .t J (BUS Christ in Johnztv. 28w(3f^iF\»(Aerugres/erliN/) 
IS' odofhimselC asheisman. This is evideoi from tbe(o» 

te: ) nature of his discourse. In John xiv. 21. Chriit tebliii 

disciples mat ine Fkther had eent him; that Is, in his quality of Mtniak, 
he was sent by the Ftsther to instruct and to save mankiod Novuik 
tender is greater than he who Is eent f xlii. 16.) ; so, In this sense, ii tlx 
Father greater than the Son. It certainly requires very little iifnani, 
and no sophistry, to reconcile this saying with the most orthodox ootioo of 
the deity of Christ; aa he la repeatedly apeaking of his divine udofbii 
human nature. Of the /ormsr he says (Jonn x. 30.), / and tkeFaikerm 
one ; and of the latter be atatea with the same truth, f As Foihn u gnaiv 
thanL 

(5. ) Whatever Is repugnant to natural reaaon cannot be the tine Bteuini 
of the Scriptures ; for God is the original of natural truth. aswelltsoftlM 
which comes by particular revelation. No proposition, therefore, vUekli 
repugnant to the ftandamental principles of reason, can be the seneofuj 
part of the word of God ; hence the words of Christ,— T^it U siv bti§, 
and Thie ie my blood (Matt zxvl. 26. 2S.),— are not to be undentood in tlsi 
sense, which makes fbr the doctrine of transubatantlatlon, or, of (he cor 
veraion of the bread and wine, in the aacrament of the Lord* • Sapper, 
into the actual bodv and blood of Christ: because it Is imposrible tin 
contradictions should be true ; and we cannot be more certain that ny 
thing Is true, than we are that that doctrine Is false. Yet It it apoo a font* 
and literal constructkm of our Lord's declaration, that the Rooiili chvek 
haa, ever since the thirteemh century, erected and maintained the doc- 
trine of transubstantlatlon :— e doctrine which is manifestly "repnpvats 
the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sscruDniL ui 
hath given occasion to many superatitiona.''^ In foct, if (he «ord»-"(te 
ie my body"—m\itX be literally understood, why are not other vordi d 
similar import also to be taken literally 7 In which case Jesus (%ria miuf 
b^a vine, a door, and a rock : fbr so he is expressly termed ia Joho i i 
XV. 1. and 1 Cor. x. 4. And in the other part of the sacraiaent, the caf 
must be tranaubttantioted, not into the blood of Christ, bnt into the New 
Testament : for he said,—" T%/t cup is the New TettamenT or tonuA 
(Luke xxil. 20.), that Is, the representation or memorial of k. Ponhrr, « 
the words—" T%ie ie my body," and " Thie ie my dtooT'*— were apoket 
BBVORB (Tbrist's body waa broken upon the cross, and una hia blbod 
was shed, he coukl not pronounce them with the intention that they *noolit 
be taken and interpreted literally by his disciples. He could not ah m 
body in his hands, nor offtr them his blood In the cup, lor it hsd not ytt 
been shed. If the bread which he broke had been changed, he mm 
have had two bodies, <nie of which would have been instrumental hi p^ 
senting the other to the apostles. Of sueli a transformation they do dM 
appear to have had the amallest Idea ; and If it did not take plaee In tim 
first sacrament, what reaaon can we have to beUeve that it has beeo e»d 
ed In anv other) Hence it is clear that the doctrine of transnbMDdns 
haa no foundation in the words of ChriM. which muat neeesasilly be w 
deratood, not literally and properhr, but Jigt4rativefy, sgreesbly to thesj 
known metonymy, common in all languagea, but peculiar to the Hebrrv 
(the impression of which the Greek here naturally takes), in whkhw 
sign is pnt for the thing tignlfled. Thus In Gen. xL 12. the thee irt^ 
are three daye, and in v. !& the three baehete tan three daye; io xB- » 
the eeven good hine are eeven yeare, and the eeven good tare •" '*'" 
yearejo and In Ezek. xxxIL 11. the dry bonem are the whole hotae^b^ 

< Art xxvlii. of the Confession of the Arutlcan Church. The ttm- 
"transnbstantlatioa"— was not invented untifthe thirteenth centniy; ^ 
flrat Idea of (7hriat*s bodily presence in the eucharist was started isttt 
beginning of the eighth centnry ; the first writer who maintained the doc 
trine was Pkschaaius Radbertua, In the ninth century, before It «u linM> 
established : and the first public assertion of It was, at the thinl Lalens 
Council, in the year 1216, alter it had been for some time avowed by ih 
Roman popes, and inculcated by the clergy dependent on them, in «J* 
dience to their Injunctions. But the term Itself was not known before ik 
thirteenth centory, when it was invented by Stephen bisbop of Aaua 
Mosheim's EccL Hist vol. lU. pp. 217. 231. „ ^ 

• Matt xxvl. 26. 28. and Mark xiv. 22. 2i. compared with Luke xxh.1^' 
and 1 Cor. xl. 21, 25. 

• "Solet autem res, quae signiflcat, ejus rel nomine quam ligaiieatDW 
cupart, sicttt scriptum est, Septem epica eeptem anntwcvt'j otn^ 
dicit, septem annos significant : et Septem botes eeptem anniwont, et am 
hujusmodL" Augustini Qoa>8U6ne8 in Leviticum. lib. ill Qurnt 27. (^ 
rum, tom. 111. para i. p. 516. Pfcrls, 1680.) In another place the «« •** 
aays,— "Inde est, quod alt Apostolus, Petra autem srat Chrirtue (I v"-^ 
4.x non alt, Petra significabit Christum." abid. Quest in GcDe8in.e.n 
Op. torn. III. para 1. p. 336.) . 

V The ^ebrews, having no particular word denoting to repreee^ w? 



Its Place by the verb substantive, which Is sometimes left to be inKlsr*»t 
as in Isa. v. 7. and aoroetiities is expressed by the personal proosy^* 
the passages above cited, agreeably lo the well-knovrn rule o> J^*!!. 

eammar. via. that where these pronouns stand simply fbr the-v erbw<; 
ence, they are (o be translated accorriingly ; as we resdin the^W*P" 
Greek and Latin Vnlirate vereions, and also in every modern venaonofiw 
Bible. VarioQS additional examples of this constroctkni msy oet^J' 
Stuart's Hebrew Grammar. $ 649. o. 163. Oxford, 1631.) Robeft**** «^ 
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Ttkt ame mmoajm tMitU in th* Mr? 1m lor lh« oelebntkw of the pu«- 
«Tdr amoQf the wxbni Jews : fa wUeh the roaecera of the family and all 
ibe gaeats take hold of the diah cotuainkic the unleavened bread which be 
had previouolj broken, and my,—'' Lot ThU u the bread ^ c^etion, 
wkUk aU our aneeatora au in the laimd of Egypt." ^ The aainephraaeolc^ 
ia of frequent occnireoee in the New Teatament. Thus, in Matt xiil S, 
39. "Th^M^ » [repreaenta] the world; the good oeed is (repreaentsj 
the ehOdrtn qf the kingdom ; the taree Jlmm [represent] the children qf the 
wicked one. The enemy la [repreaenta] the devil; the harveet la [repro> 
seats] the endofthe world ; the reapere amm the angele. And in 1 Cor. z. 4. 
That rock was [reoreaented] CkrieL Sinular modes of expression occur 
to Lake riiL 9. xr. 26. Or. and zviii. 31 Or. John viL 36. and x. 6. Acta x. 17. 
QmL ir. 9L and Rer. L 20. Or. It ia evident, Uierefore, from the context, 
finMD biblical uaag e, and from the acope of the paassf e,— <it might also be 
added^ if the limua neceaaarihr prescribed to thia paraa raph would permit, 
from the tes rt m on i es of the fathers of the Christfan church and of other 
eecl esi a ptical writers, both Greek and Latm), ~thai the literal inierpreta- 
tkm of MatL xxvi. 26. 28. moat be abaodoned, and with it neceaaarilj falla 
the nxMlem '^tnith tenet of tranaobatantiatioa* 

(6.) To cAan^e day into night (Job xviL 12.) ia a moral impossibiUtj, 
contrarr to common sense, and must be a fiaorative ezDr«««ion. In Isa. 
i. 8^ 6. the Jewiah nation are deacribed aa belnx aoreljr itricken or chaa> 
tiasd, like a man mortaU/ WDonded, and deatflute both of medicine aa 
wdl aa of the means of eore. That this deacription ia fig orative, ia evident 
from the context: lor in the two foUowing veraea the prophet delineatea 
the condition of the Jews in literal terms. 

(7.) If a poaaage of Scripture be a precept, prohlbitinff aome heinoaa 
vickedneas or crime or commanding us to do good, it Is mot figurative ; but 
if it seem to command any heinoua wickedness or crime, or to forbid that 
which ia profitable or beneficial to others, It IS figurative, and moat be 
iaterpreied accordingly. 

in John vi S3, Chnac aaya, Except ye eat thejleeh of the Son qf JMofs 
eai drink hie blood, ye have no life in you. Now this sentence seems to 
comaond a heinous wickedness or cnme : consequently it is figurative, 
commsoding ua to communicate of the paaaion of our l2ord, and with de- 
iftac and advantage to lay up in our memory, that hia fiesh waa wounded 
lad crucified for us.* 

It ii not, howerer, tmi&dtnt to know whether an expreerioo 
be ISgnratiTe or not, hat, when this point ie aeoertained, another 
ci eqoal uaportanoe praeeats itself; namely, to interpiet mel^ 
phoncal expvesnone hj oorresponding and appropriate tenoi. In 
order to accompliah thia object, it ia neceaaary, 
, 3. T*kai w inquire in what reepecte the thing compared^ 
cmd that with which ii i$ compared, reepectively agree, and 
obt m wka$ reepecte they have any ajinity or retemblanee. 

for, ss a aimilltade ia concealed in every meUphor, it ia only by diligent 
stadydiat k can be elicited, by carefhlly obaervingthe pointa of agreement 
between the proper or literal and the figurative meaoing. For inatance, the 
pcopbeiic writers, and particularly Ezekiel, very frequently charge the 
taniettcs wkh having oommitted adultery and plaved the harlot, and with 
ilisiiriin Jehovah, their hosband. From the sltghteat inapection of theae 
pss^^ k is evident that SDirkaal aduhery. or idolatry iOntended. Now 
(he orlpa of thia metaphor la to be sought from one and the same notion, 
iawMea there lean ap'eemeaC between aduhery and the worahip paid by 
the ImeStea to atrange gods. That notion or idea ia unfeithfhlneas ; by 
wliek aa a wife deeelvea her husband, ao they are repreaented aa deceiv« 
iai Ood, aod aa violathig their fidelity, In foraaking him.* 

To explain this geoend reinark more particularly. 

(L) T%emmmqfaigmwli9epa9mgewiUbekmtmm,tftkere9em- 
Vance between Ifte tkinge or eHyeete co mpar e d be eo clear ae to be 
wemedtately pereeteed* 

Thaa, if any one be oakl to tralk in the way ^ the ungodly, or of the 
|adi^ wo readOy apprehend that the imitattea of the condoet of thoae eho* 



L lib. iv. c. 2. In Scbroeder'a Syntax. Recula 38., Jahn*B Orammatica 
Babraa, 1 92., CelMrier'a Oranuoaire Hebralbue, p. 206., and in Olaaa'a 
Phflolofia Bocro, torn. L pp. 149^ 160. (edit Dalbii.) That the aame con. 
ttnction eziata in the Syriac Language la evident from the exaroplea 
^cn by KahopBeverldie In hirOrammalif a Syriaca, p. 30., by Jahn in hia 
Semanta Aramaiec aeu Chald«o.Syi1ac« LinQMS, pp. 21, 26., by Michaelia 
ia hia OrammaHea Syriaca. H 79l 138,, and by Hoffinan in hia Orammatica 
Srilaca, pp. 314. 377. Finally, the aame idiom of uaing the pronoun in 
place of the verb anbatandve prevafla in the Arabic Language ; and exam- 
plea of it are given by Rlctiardaen in hia Arabic Grammar, chap. viii. and 
by Boaenmaner in hb Inatkutknea Ungua Arabic*, Ub. v. i 83. 
> Seethe "Formaof Prayer for the Feativala of Passover and Pentecost, 
to the custom of ths Spaniah and Portugueae Jewa, in Hebrew 
^DavldLeTi.i»r2a 
a Archbiabop Tinotaon in hia Diaeoorae on Tranaubatantiation (pp. 14 
— flBw 12DIO. edit.) and Btahop Burnet (on art xxviii.) have given numeroua 
paeeagiis from the ftthers and other eccleaiastical writera, from the second 
m titrn sixth centurr, hi vrMch the Protestant— or true— Interpretation of 
Matt. JDCvi. 26. Is maintained. But the fullest view of Christian antiquity on 
thte sabject wHl be found in a collection of testimonies from the BAcond to 
th« thirteenth century hiclusive, translated and published by Archbiabop 
Wake, entkled "An HlatoTlcal Treatlae written by an Author of the Com. 
* on of the Church of Bome, touchinc livtaubstantiatioo. Wherein is 
appear, that accordliur to the Principles of that Church, this Doc* 
trina cannot be an Article ofFaith. London, 1688." 4to. The reader, who 
ia deeirona of inveatigatlng farther thia very iinportant subject i* referred 
to tbe Ber. J. R. Todd's edHkm of Archbishop (Jranmer's *^ Defence of the 
Trae and (Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament** ^. (London, 1825^ 8vo.); 
m Mr, Meek'a ** Church of Bngland aFatthftil Witness against the Errors 
of Ibe CInirch of Borne.** pp. 1S6— 191. (London, 1834, 8vo.) ; to Mr. Faber's 
"BHBeiiltiea of Bomantam,*' pp. 8^156. 313—446. (aecond edition); and to 
Dq MohUb's unanswered and onanawerable "Anatomy of the Maaa,*' trana- 
loled from the very rare French original by the Bev. Robert Shaoka, A. M. 
vfbo hae prefixed a conclae and vahiable HIatory of the Eucharlat Edh>. 
bvizh,lS3^r 



*T1>e preeeding rule and fflustradon are designedly taken from Augua- 
ttae, biotfeop of Hm|>o In Africa, an eccleslaatical writer, in the fiAh century, 
of the ffreoteat caebrtty In the Bomlsh church. In the catalot tie of whose 
)eed soffKe he is enrolled ; becauae John vl. 63. is one of the pasaages 
I by that church In anpport of her novel dogma of tranaubatantiation. 



Tbe attentlre reader will not fall to obaerve, how completely Augustine 

^ la&deondemnsthatdqgma. SaehiatreatlaAdeDootrioiChnallanA, 

*" ' w 1. p. BB. Parla, 1680. 
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roctera ia the idea deatgned to be expressed. Ia Mke manner, wb^ any 
one ia compared to a Hon, who deea not Immediately understand thii 
strength of limbs, firmness of nerve, and magnanimity, are the ideas In 
tended to be conveyedl In Gen. xUx. 9. Judan is styled a Uon^e tvAe/p, and 
ia compared to a lion and Uoness couching, whom no one dares to rouoo. 
The warlike character and the conquests of this tribe are here pro|^ed> 
cally deacribed : but the (hll force of the passage will not be perceivmi^ 
unless we know that a lion is, among the onentals. used figuratively to de- 
note a hero, and alao that a lion or Uoness, when Wing down after satlatylnf 
ita hunger, will not attack any peraon. Mr. Park has recorded an teatance 
of hia providential escape from a lion thua circumatanced, which he aaw 
lying near the road, and paaaed unhurt« 

(8.) A$, in ike eacred meteaJkore, one particular i§ genermUutke , 
principal iking thereby exkioited, the tente of a author wM be 
tUuetraied byconeidenng the context cfapaeeage \n wkuk it ocatre 

This nde partioularly appUea to imagea, which do not alwaya convey one 
and the same meaning. Thua, light and darkneae not only denote happi- 
ness and misery, but also knowledge and ignorance ; which of theae twn 
significatioas is to be preferably adopted, the context alone can riiow. tai 
Paal. cxii. 4. we read : Unto the outright there arieeth light in the dmrkneee. 
Bishop Horsley tMnka that thb la an alloaion to what happened to Egypt 
when the Israelitea had ttcfat hi all thehr dwellings to Goahen, while the rest 
of Egypt waa enveloped In darkness. Be this, however, aa h may, ainee 
the design of the psalm to qneation ia, to show the bl essed ness of Uie 
righteous and the final perdition of the ungodly, the context will plainly 
indicate that happiness is the idea totended In tnia verae ; for, if w« con* 
suit what precedea, we ahall find that temporat proaperity ia ^romiaed to 
the righteoua, and that, among the partlculara in which hia prosperky ia 
stated to conais^ it ia apecified that Me eeed ehall be mighty tmon earth ; 
the generation of the upright MoK be bleoeed; wealth and richee ehall be 
in hie houee. Cfn the coittrary, to Paal. xlx. 8. where the commandment o( 
Jehovah is said to enlighten the eyee, the klea of aplritual knowledge ia 



totended, and this phraae corresponda to that in the preceding verae. wiiere 
the teatimonv of Jehovah is said to make wiee the eimple. In the New 
Testament l«ht and darkneas are of frequent occurrence, and In like r 



ner designate a atate of knowledge and a state of Ignorance. It may be 
sufflcient to refer to Luke 1. 78; 79. Acts ueei. 1& Bom. 1. 21. Bph. iv. 1& 
andv.8. lPeti.9. 

(3L) The eenee qfafrurative espreeeion is pften known from the 
eacred writer't own explanation <^t^ 

\n common with pro&ne writera, whether in prose or verae, the inspires 
penmen of the Ok! Teatament frequently subjoin to figurative expreasiona 
proper or literal terma. and thua explato the roeantog intenc|ed to be con 
veyed by tbe hnagoa tney emptoy. Thua, to Bather vlli. 16. It ia aaid that 
the Jewe had tight ondgladneee, and Joy and honour ; here the explaaa- 
tory eynonvmea mark the greatneaa of their prosperity and Joy. In Psal. 
xcvli. 11. Ugkt ie aaid to be eownf^ the righteoue : the expoaltkm lmme> 
diately foUowa, and joy for the upright in heart. In like manner, when 
tbe prophet Hoaea complaina that a apirit of laaciviouaneaa had driven the 
laraelltea aatray (Hoa. Iv. 12.X he explalna hto meantag not only by subjoin- 
ing that they foraook their God, but in the foltowing verse he statea to dear 
and literal terma the eagemesa with which they committed idolatry ; upon 
the tope qfthemountaine they eaerifiee, and upon the kitte they burn te- 
eenee, Ae. 

(4.) The eenee qf a figurative eapreeeion may aUo be aecertained 
by coneultinM parallel paeeagee ,* tn which the eame thing ie expreeeed 
pro'" "y ana KteraUy, or in whtch the mane word occurs, eo Oat the 
eenek may be readily a pprehe n ded . 

The Hebrew propbeta very often repreaent Jehovah aa holding to Ma 
hand a cup, and preaenttog it to men who are compelled to drink it up to 
the Tery drega. The totoxicated atagger, and, frlling proatrate on the 
cronnd, ahameftilly vomit forth the wine they have drunk. Thia metaphor 
Is freanently repeated In varioua waya by the sacred poets, vrho sometimes 
only glance at R, while at others they more fully itfuatrate it Compare 
Obad. 16. Nahum UL II. Habak. it 16. PaaL Uxv. B. Jer. xxv. 15-27. and 
Bsekiel xxM. 83, 91. Now, If there were any doubt aa to the meaatog of 
the image occurring to theae paaaagea^ ita aenae might be Immediataljp 
ascertatoed by comparing the following parallel passage to laaiah Ii. 17—21, 
In which the prophet portrays Jerusalem aa a woman ao totoxicated as to 
be unable to stand ; but to which he totroducea aome worda that clearly 
mark the aenae of the metaphor. The paasage Itadf, Blahop Lowth jnst^y 
remarks^ ia poetry of the flrat order, aubllml^ of the highest peoeC 

Bouse thyself; rouse thyself up ; ariae, O Jeruaalem I 

Who haat drunken from the band of Jbbotav the cup of hia Auy ; 

The drega of the cup of trembling thou haat drunken, thou haat wrung 

them out 
There is not one to lead her, of aU the aona which she hath broqgbt 

forth; 
Neither Is there one to support her by the hand, of %n tbe aona wtdch 

ahe hath educated 
These two things have befollea thee ; who aball bemoan tbeel 
Deaolation and deatmetton ; the fomtoe and the aword; who ahaU com- 

fort thee t 
Thy aona lie aatounded : they are caat down : 
At the head of all the atreeta, like the oryx* taken to the toila ; 
Drenched to the ftiU with the fhry of JanovAH, wHh the frur of thy Ged 
Wherefore hear now thia, O tbon afiUcted daughter,* 
And thou drunken, but not with wtoe. 
Thua aaith thy Lord Jbhovab ; 
And thy God, who avengeth his people : 
Behold I take from thy hand the cup of trembUng; 
The drega of the cup of my fbry : 
Thou ahak drink of It agato no more. 
But I will put it toto the hand of them who oppreas thee i 
Who aaid to thee. Bow down thy body, that we may go ever: 
And thou Uyedst down thy back, as the ground : 
And aa the atreet to them that paas along. ^^ , ^ __^ 

Btahop LewTs'a VanifMk 

(ft.) Coneider Hielory, 

A conaideration of eventa recorded in hiatory wU very flrequently thaw, 
how for and to what aenae any expression is to be understood figuratively 
Thua many and various thinga are aaid relative to the comini of Chilsl, 
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tiit kingdbm, forerament, and adTemries. Now history informs us, that 
he came, at the destruction of Jeruaalem, to rule and govern far and wide 
by the spreading of the Gospel. In Matt. x. 34. Christ pays that he came 
tibt to send peace on earth, but t^ sword. In the parallel passage, Luke 
xiU 51., he says that he came to cause diviaion. The genera] ituport of 
these two passages is, (hat he would cause discord, and as il were sow dis- 
sensions. But in what sense could the blessed Saviour mean that he would 
cause discord 1 We learo from history, that in consequence of the difiVision 
•f the Christian religion, nations and families became divided, so that some 
embraced it while others rejected it, and the former were persecuted by 
the latter on account of their Christian profession. A further exposition 
of this passage ia given in p. 467. ir^fra. 

(6.) Consider the connection of doctrine, as well as ike context of 
the figurative passage, 

A consideration of the connection of doctrine, as well aa of the context, 
will often lead to the origin of the figurative expressions employed by the 
sacretl writers, and consequently enable us to ascertain their meaning : 
for very flrequenlly some word precedes or follows, or some synonyme Is 
annexed, that plainly indidOes whether the expression is to be taken pro- 
perly or.figuratively. For instance, the words tin and iniquity, which are 
of such 'frequent occurrence in the law of Moses, are tropically put for 
punishment ; and that the phrase, to bear one*» sin or iniquity, is equiva- 
lent to the suffering of the punislunent due to sin, appears from the 
synonymous expremont oibeinr cut qfffrom the people, and dying being 
very often annexed. As in LevTt. xix. 8. Exodus xxviii. 43. Num. xlv. 34. 
and xviil. 22. 32, Sic. Thus also diseases and infirmities are called sint, 
because they are considered as the punishn^ent of sin (as in Isa. Hil. 4. 
with Matt viil. 17.), the figure in which passaxe is subsequently explained 
in verse 6. Compare also verse 12. and Psaun xxxvili. 2—6. Ezek. xxxiii. 
lOi and John ix. 2, a So likewise in Gen. xxxl. 42. 63. the context mani- 
festly shows that the fear qf haae, and the fear qf his father, are put for 
Jehovah, the object of fear and reverence. Once more ; when in 1 Pet 
il. 6. 9. believers are said to be living stones, a spiritual house, and a royal 
priesthood, as these expressions are derived from the Old Testament, we 
mast recur to Exodus xix. 6, 6. in order to ascertain the full extent of their 
privileges. The general tenor of the Apostle's address then wUl be, " Con- 
sider yourselves as forming part of a nobler temple than that of the Jews, 
and in which a much more spiritual sacrifice is offered to God through 
Christ— You, who have embraced the Gospel, are considered by God as 
inheritors of all those holy blessings which were promised to the Jews." 

(7.) Infixing the sense exhibiisd by a metaphor, the comparison 
ought never to be extended too far, or into any thing v)hich cannot 
be properly applied to the person or thing represented. 

In other words, a comparison which ordinarily has but one partictdar 
oiew ought not to be strained, in order to make ft axree in other respects, 
where it is evident that there is not a similitude of ideas. For instance, in 
Isa. xl. 6. we read aUfiesh is grass ; that is, all mankind are liable to wither 
and decay, and will wither and decay like grass. But this metaphor would 
be tortured to a meaninx, which, as it is foolish and absurd, we may be 
sure was never intended by the inspired writer, if we were to say that 
mankind were like grass, or were grass in colour or shape. What wild, 
and indeed what wicked, abuse, would be made of the Scripture expres- 
sion concerning our Lord that he will come as a thitfin the night (Rej, 
xvi. 16.x if we were not to confine the sense to the suddenness and sur< 
prisal of the thief, but should extend It to the temper and designs of the 
villain who breaks open houses in the night 1> Hence, though one meta- 
phor may be brought to sixnify many things with respect to some different 
qualities^ and diverse attnbutes, It neveruieless is very evident that that 
sense ought chiefly to be attended to, which apnears to be designed by 
the Spirit of God, and which ia obviously figured out to us in (he nature, 
form, or use of the thing, from which the metaphor is taken. Thus, Christ 
is called a /ton (Rev. v. 6.) because he is noble, heroic, and invincible; 
Satan, the grand adversary of souls, is called a lion in 1 Pe(. v. 8. because 
he is rapacious, roaring, and devouring. And wicked men are termed 
lions in Job Iv. 10, 11. and 2 Tim. iv. 17. because they are fierce, outrage- 
ous, and cruel to weaker men. 

(8.) In the intetrpretittion qf figurative exnressions generoRy, and 
those which particularly occur in the moral parts of Scripture, the 
meaning of such expressions ought to be regulatea by those which 
are piatn and dear. 

AU mere maxims, whether plain or figurative, must be understood in a 
manner consistent with possibility and the rules of humanity. The rule 
lost stated is especially applicable to the right interpretation of Matt v. 
98—42.. which enjoins us not to retaliate, but to bear small injuries, and 
Matt VI. 19.3L34., which prohibits thoughtfulness about worldly concerns; 
which injunctions have been objected to, as being impraeticable general 
duties, inconsistent with natural instinct and law, and altogether destructive 
of society. If, however, the present rule be kept in view, and if we attend 
to the anditors and occaiion of thus discourse and to the context, the true 
sense of the precepts before us will be evident 

The auditors were the multitude and the disciples of Christ, as appeara 
Arom the context both preceding and following the sermon, and also from 
the conclusion of it* The multitude and the disciples were likewise the 
auditors of the same, or a similar, discourse recorded by Luke.* They 
were both, therefore, intended for general instruction to all Christians. 
Plarticular appropriate instructions to his apostles, and to the seventy dur- 
ing his ministry, Christ gave to them when he sent them forth to preach 
and work miracles ;* and upon other occasions when they were in private. > 
After Jesus had been delivering some similar instructions to those in the 
sermon on the mount he tells Peter that they were designed for general 
use.* Our Lord, therefore, probably delivered the precepts we are con- 
siderini In such language as was in(clligible to the multitude. Now they, 
instead of viewing them as " impracticable, inconsistent wirh natural law, 
and dertructive or society," expressed their great admiration of the wisdom 
and dignity with which he taught.' 

The occasion of this sermon was, towards the beginnhig of his ministry, 
to teach the true nature of the Messiah's kinzdom, to give laws suitable to 
it, and to correct the false and worldly notions of it which the Jews in 
general entertained. They were filled with ideas of conquest, and revenge 
against the Romans, and of enriching (hemselves bv plunder. But Christ 
hastead of countenancing « •indictive temper, enjoins lenity, forbearance 



> Numerous similar instances are given by Olasslas, Philoloffia Sacra, 
(edit Dathll,)Ub.lU pp. 918-921. •• / -» "B «wrm, 

• Malt V. 1. ; vii. 24. 23 ; viil. 1. • Luke vl. 17. 47—49. : vil. 1. 
« Matt X. Mark vl. 7— II. Luke Ix. 1-6. ; x. 1. 24. 

• Matt, xlll 10-23. 38-4a 51. John xW.— xvH. 

• Luke xU. 41-18 ' Matt vtt. 28^ 39. 



and kmdnese to those who tejure qs. Tbeeedhreetkms accord with thtc 
disposhions which, in the introdnctk>n to the sermon, be pnmouncet to bt 
requisite to true happiness : with his plain iDjunctfoos to forgive tnjumt 
with the general strain of his discourses, with the conditk)n of htuDuutr' 
and with the context, both in Matthew and Luke.* In connection i^hh ib 
precepts we are considering, In both evangeUsts, "doing to others um* 
would have them do to us,'* and, " doing good to our enemies, iu imiuor/i 
of our heavenly Father," are eniohied. These plate compreheDsire mi'i 
are introduced as including the figurative ones here specified, wfaich pu 
out small injuries. And triviai instances are here specified, pnbtb^ 
point out the neceasity of extendiug a lenient and forbearing dispoSfk 
small circumstancea, in order to pervade every social senthnemandictjt 
with the temper of kindness, and to prevent a vindictive spirit firozDjaot 
ating itself by the smallest avenues into our hearts. That these toaaasii 
are not to be taken literally, as enjoining the particular actions heK»d 
fled, but the disposition o% torgiveness and benevolence, is appvm; b» 
only from its being usual in the East to put the action for the cMdici 
and from the manner in which the precepts are hitroduced, buTSoSi 
our Lord's own conduct. For he mildly reproved the officer Tdwiiruk 
him at his trial. >• Though he had be lore voluntarily given himself cBt»ibt 
persons who were sent to take him, bade Peter sheathe the svotdvit 
which he had maimed one of them, and himself miraculously cored lb 
yet even here he gentJv reproved tbem for the manner tai which thr j tau ^ 
to apprehend him.u These bistances of Christ's different bebsTioiinadn 
a vaiiation of circumstances, show that he meant these precepts (o b« leter 
preted. according to the nature and reason of the case. He might exprt« 
them the more strongly in order to contradict Ecclus. xH. 4, 5. 7., aod liinik 
improper sentiments and practices which at that time nrevailed in JiKkn 
Neither did Paul act agreeably to the literal sense oi the commendi b 
qnesUon.ta 

The injunction not to lay up your treasures upon earth, hut m htarnfl 
accordui£ to the Hebrew idiom, means, to piefer heavenly to earthly trti- 
sures. The reason aiven for it is, because, maklnc earthly trearoreitft* 
chief object, beclouda the moral eye, the guide of Sfe, and ii inconsisftct 
with the love and service of God. Christ adds, " therefore take no thoorht, ' 
or, as it should be tranalated, *'be not anxious about food, driolc or cW 
inft" but with moderate care only about them, trust the providence of jonr 
heavenly Father. Let your first and chief care be to do your dutj Do 
not anxiously anticipate the cares of the morrow. AU this acconb «itb 
our best natural sentiments, and vdth the other instructions of our Uxi. 
The auditors and occasion of the discourse, together with the ianguaieanl 
connection in which the directions are given, show these to be the ideai 
which Jesus meant to convey. t« 

4. Lastly, in explaining the figurative language of Scrip- 
ture, care must be taken that ve do not judge of the appkco' 
Hon of characters from modem usage; because the inhabitant 
of the East have very frequently attached a character to tin 
idea expressed, videly different from that which usually pit- 
sents itself to our views. 

The inhabitants of the East, from their liyely imaxhuuions, very oftto 
make use of far-fetched comfwrisons, and bring togeUier thiogi which, in 
our judgments, are the most dlssirailar. Besides, since the Hebrew mode 
of living differed greatly from ours, and many things were in use tod coo- 
mended by the Israelites which to us are unknown, we ought not to be eur 
prised, if there be a very wkle difference subsisting between the metapho- 
rical expressions of the Hebrews, and those which are familiar to us, aad 
if the/ should sometimes appear harsh, and seem to convey a dlflereM 
meaning from that which we are accustomed to receive. Thus, io Dent, 
xxxiii. 17. the glory of the tribe of Joseph is compared to the firstlnv ofi 
bullock ; in like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compsres the noble women of linel 
to the kine of Bashan, and Hosea compares the Israelites (o reftacioiy 
kine that shake off the yoke. The patriarch Jacob in his prophetkud 
valedictory address to his children (Gen. xlix. 14.), in which he foretelii 
their own and their deacendants' ftiture condition, terms Issacbar § t^nv 
ass, literally a strong-boned or strong-Kmbed ass. Now, if we take Ae« 
metaphors according to their present sense we shall greatly err. mox 
tribe of animals, whose greatest beauty and strength lie in its horas, «« 
held in very honour anoong the ancient nations, and was much estermed 
on account of its aptitude for agricultural labour: hence Moses especiaflj 
enacts, that the ox should not be muzxled while treading out the cora 
The ass tribe, hi the East is robust and mdre huidsoroe, as well u moch 
quicker in its pace, than those animals are hi our country ; and therefore 
princes and persons of noble birth thought H no degradation to ride oe 
asses. Hence^ in the opinion of the InhaBitanta of the East, it is not rect- 
oned disgraceful to be compared with oxen and asses ; nor. if a metaphor 
be derived from those animals, do they Intend to convey the same men- 
ing which we should express by a figure drawn from them. Id the com- 
parison of the tribe of Joseph to the firstling of a bullock, the point of 
resemblance is strength ana power.t^ In the comparison of the mairou 
of Samaria to the kine of Bashan, the pohit of resemblance is htxvry am 
wantonness flowing from their abundance :<• in the comparison of Imelar 
to an ass, the point of resemblance is bodily strength and vigour; for is 
that animal the Hebrews were accustomed to regard strength, tboofh »< 
usually associate with it the idea of slovmess and stupidity." 

• Matt V. 43-4a Luke vi. 27—36. 

• Matt. V. 38. Luke xxU. 36. ; xix. 13, 14. John xUi. 14, 16. 17. 
••John xviil. 22,23. 

>i Bfark xiv. 4a Matt. xxvi. 66. Luke xxii. 50-63. John xviii. la 

t« Acts xxiii. 3. ; xvi. S7. 

«• Matt yl. 19-34. John vi. 27. 

«* Blair on Christ's Sermon on the Mount Newcome's Obscmtionita 
Christ p. 30. part i. chap. 1. sect 9. 

» Mr. Brovrn has recorded a similar figure, which is In use at the ^ 
sent time at the court of the sultan of Dar Piir, In Africa ; where, dortj 

Eublic audiences, a kind of hired encomiast stands at the monarch's np 
and, crying out "See the buffalo, the qffspnng qfa buffalo, the buD* 
bulls, the elephant of a superior strength, the powerful Sultan Ab»deln» 
roAn^J-rashid !" Journey to Dar Fflr, chap. 1. in fine, or Pinkertooi 
Voyaxes, vol xv. p. 122. * tr ^ 

>• The propriety of this comparison will appear when It is recoD^ 
that Bashan was celebrated for the richness or its pastures, and iu bfw 
of cattle. (See Num. xxxii. 4. Deut. xxxil. 14. and Eick. xxxa w 
This region still retains its ancient fertility ; and its robust, handsome, r" 
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SECTION TL 
m rum nmRPRCTATioN of the mbtontmibs oocuRRUfe in 

THB SCRIPTURBS. 

future •fa JlietQnymy. — 1. Metonymy of the cau««.— >2. Me^ 
tony my of the effect-^S. Metonymy of the subject. — 4. 
Jk^miffmy of the adjvnetf in -which the adjunct io put for 
the subject, 

A Mktonyh7 is a trope, by which we substitute one ap- 
pelbtioQ for another,' as the cause for the effect, the ^eci for 
the eat*M, the subjeei for the adjunct^ or the adjunct for the 
Mubject, 

A Metonymy of i/ie cause is used in Scripture, when the 
person acting is put for the thing done, or the instrument by 
which a thin^ is done is put for the thing effected, or when 
a thioff or action is put for the effect produced by that action. 
A Metonymy of the effect occurs, when the effect is put for 
the efficient cause. 

A Metonymy of the subfeet is, when the subject is put for 
the ad|anct ; that is, for some circumstance or appendage 
bdon^ng to the subject : when the thing or place containing 
is put for the thing contained or placed ; when the posseswr is 
put for the thing possessed f when the object is put for the thing 
coQvenant about it ; or when the thing signified is put for its 
sign. 

A Me^mymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs 
'o any thing serves to represent the thing itself. 



L METONYMY OF THB CAUSE. 



U Frtqutatly the person acting is put for the thing done, 

1. Thus, Christ is put for his Doctrine in Bom. zvL 9. 

S^ate Ufbamu our helper in Christ, that ia, in preaching the doctrines 
of tbe Goapel, he haTing b«en a fellow-labourer wiin the apostles. Siinilai* 
• g occur in 1 Cor. Iv. 15. and Eprt W. 20. 



X The Holy Spirit is put for His Effects^ ss in 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Wha katk mads us able ministtra of the new eovenantt not of the letter but 
sftkt. spirit ; for the Utter Idlleth^ but the spirit giveth Itfe. Here, by the 
word tetter we are to understand the late written on tables of stone, which 
required perfect obedience, and which no man can perform because of the 
eormptioa of bis nature; therefore the \av or tetter killeth, that is, can pro- 
•omce nothias but a sentence of condemnation and eternal death against 
man. Bnt by the spirit Is intended the saving doctrine of the Gospel, which 
derives Its orighi from the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, who teaches or 
nstructs, and prepares man for eternal life. In the same sense, Jesus 
Qiriat says, John vi. 63. The words that I speak they are spirit and Hfe, 
ibat Is, they are from the Spirit of Ood, and, if received with true faith, will 
lead to eternal life. A similar mode of expression occurs in Rom. viii. 2. 
Here, by the law of the spirit qfU/e is meant the doctrine of the Gospel, 
becanae k is a peculiar instrument of the operation of the Holy Spirit; who, 
by a divine efficacy, changes the heart, and writes his law there, which 
DOW ia DOC only inscribed on tablets or parchments, but also penetrates the 
very beart of man, and quickens the soul to spiritual motions and actions.* 

8. The Holy Spirit is put for His Operations : 
For reoevsing, Psal. 11. 10. Ezek. zxzvi. 26, 2^. compared with Eph. ir. 23. 
Ron. xii. 2. which passages imply nothing less than a radical chance, both 
ejiemal or moral, and internal or spiritual, wrought in the soul by the 
lollaaice of divine grace. 

4. The Holy Spirit is put for the Influences or Gifts of the 
Spirit, as in 1 Thesf. t. 19. Qtiench not the Spirit. 

TfiB similltnde is borrowed from the ancient altar of burnt-offering, in 
wfalcn the lire was to be kept conthiually burning. The Holv Spirit Is here 
represe nted as aJEre, because it Is His province to enlignten, quicken, 
pori^, and refine the soul, and to excite and maintain every pious and 
dewoat aflecdon. The Christian, therefore, must not quench the sacred 
flame of the Holy Spirit In any of his influences by committing any act, 
aUering any word, or indulging any sensual or malevolent disposition, 
wt&ieb may provoke Hira to vrithdraw both HIa gifts and graces. Neither 
mosc the uhristian extinguish the gifts of the Spirit, but keep them in con* 
stant exercise, as love, Joy, peace, InnffSufTprinff, gentleness, goodness, 
fideHty, meekness, Ac. So, in 2 Tim. i. 6. Saint Paul's advice. Stir up the 
ifih ^ Ood which is in thee, means the gift qf the Holy Spirit. See also 
1 Tim. iv. i4. 

Asaio, when our Saviour " exhorts us to a«k with confidence for spiritual 
ak^ appealing to the conduct of men, he adds, 'If ye, then, being evil, know 
ham to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shaU your hen- 
vemty Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him 7* (Luke xi. 13.) 
By which he would have us distinctly understand that If man, with all his 
imperfections and all his nnkindness, can yet be tenderhearted to his 
cbudren, and seasonably bestow on them beneficial gifts, much more will 
God, wtio Is perfection and benignity itself, most assuredly impart the bless- 
iqg of his Holy Spirit to those who earnestly and anxiously Implors divine 
Ib3p, — that help which can illumine what is dark ; can strengthen what Is 
' iieao hite ; can restrain what is violent ; can coinfort what is slBlcted ; in 

> QotntOian, Ub. viii. e. vL torn. ii. p 108. vl BIpont 
• Flaecnt lUyricaa, in Clav. Script para 1 eoL INB. 
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such a manaeis and to such a dMree, as may be requisite for the soui when 
struggling under different but diffleult temptations j that help, without which 
man, unassisted, cannot persevere in rectitude or thought and action."^ 

6. Spirit also denotes a Divine Power or energy, reigning in 
the soul of a renewed man. 

Compare Luke i. 46, 47. with 1 Thesa. ▼. 23. ; and for other places, wltero 
the word spirit is put for the new man and spiritual strength, see Isa. 
xxvi. 9. Ezek. xviii. 31. Katt. xxvi 41. Rom. i. 9. 1 Cor. v. 3-$. and vi. 90. 
GaL iU. 3, Ac. 

6. More especially the Holy Spirit ia put for thoee peculiar 
and extraordinary Gifts of the Spirit, which, for varion* 
nsei, whether pubUc or private, apiritual or temporal, are be- 
itowed on man. 

Thus, In 2 Kings ii. 9. EHsha earnestly requests of Elijah, Let a do%ibk 
portion qf thy spirit rest upon me ; that is, an extraordinary measure of I he 
gifts of prophecv, and of power in working miracles, which are here called 



the portion of thf spirit. See also Num. xl. 17. 25. Thai. v. 12. The pro- 
phet Daniel had a more excellent spirit, that is a more eminent gifi of th 
spirit, more Icnowledge, and more understanding. 



7. The Spirit is also put for revelations, visions, or ecstades, 
whether really from the Holy Spirit, or pretended to be so. 

Ezek. xxxvit 1. 7^ hand of the Lord carried me out in the Spirit of the 
Lord, that is, by a vision or rapture of spirit 2The88. ii. 2. That ye be not 
sheUcen in mind, — neither bv spirit, Ac. that Is. by revelations pretending 
to come from the spirit. Rev. i. 10. / was in the svirit, thst is, in an 
ecatacy and peculiar revelation of the Holy Spirit, as is described in Rev. iv. 
2. zvii. a xxi. 10. and 2 Cor. xii. 2. To this head may also be referred those 
paasages where spirit is put for doctrines, whether really revealed or pre- 
tended to be so ; as in 1 Tim. iv. 1. where by seducing spirits are intended 
false teachers who pretend to receive their doctrine from the Spirit of God ; 
and 1 John iv. 1. where spirit is put for doctrine pretended to be received 
by the &lse teachers from God. 

8. Parents or Ancestors are put for their Posterity: this 
mode of speaking is of very frequent occurrence in the Sacred 
Writings. 

Thus Shem, Japhet, and Cktnaan, are pot for thehr posterity, in Gen. Ix. 
S7. Jacob and Israel for the Israelites, in Kxod. t. 2. Num. xxiii. 21. 
xxiv. 6. 17. Dent xxxiil. 28. 1 Kings xviii. 17, 1& Psal. xiv. 7. and cxxxv.4 
Amos vii. 9. In which verse Isaac, as In verse 16. the House qf Isaac, means 
the same people. The seed qf Abraham, Isaac, ' and Jacob, (o/ whom, 
according to thejlesh, Christ came, Rom. ix. 5.) is put for Christ himself, 
in Gen. xli. 3. xviii. la xxiL 18. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 14. and GaL iii. 8., as is evi- 
dent by comparing Acts iii. 26. and Gal- iii. 14. 16. In 2 Chron. xxv. 24. 
Obed-edom is put for his descendants, who, it appears from 1 Chron. xxv. 
15., were porters and keepers of the sacred treasures. In Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 
David is put for Davidfs Lord, tiie illustrious Messiah. 

9. The Writer at Jiuthor is put for his Book or Work : 

As in Luke xvi. 29. xxiv. 27. Acta xv. 21., xxi. 21. and 2 Cor. iU. 15. ; in 
which passages Jlfoses and the Prophets respectively mean the Mosaic and 
Prophetic Writings, composed by them under divine inspiration, and trans 
milted to posterity as the rule of faith. 

To this first species of metonymy may be appropriately refer- 
red, riRST, ail those passages where the soul of man is put for 
his life, which is its effect, as in Gen. ix. 6. (Heb.) Eiod. iv. 19. 
(Heb.) Lev. xvii. J 1. Judg. ix. 17. (Heb.) 1 8am. xxvi. 21. 
1 Kings ii. 23. (Heb.) 2 Kings viL 7. (Heb.) Psal. xxxiii. 19. 
xxxviiL 12. (Heb.) Ivi. 13. Jer. xlv. 5. (Heb.) Lam. v. 9. (Heb.) 
Jonah u. 6. (Heb.) Matt il 20. (Gr.) x. 39. (Gr.) xvi. 26. (Gr.) 
XX. 28. (Gr.) John x. 17. (Gr.) xiiL 37, 38. (Gr.) xv. 13. (Gr.) 
Ac SicoxDLT, those passages also, where the soul is put for 
the wiTA affections, and desires, which are its operati<ms, as in 
the original of the following passages, where the metonymy is 
correctly rendered in our authorized version ; viz. Gen. xxiii. 8. 
Exod. xxiii. 9. Deut xxiii. 24. Psalm xvii. 10. xiviL 12. xli. 
2. cv. 22. Prov. xxiii. 2. and John x. 24. (literally, hold our soul 
in suspense.) And, thikolt, all such passages where the spirit 
(vrhich is frequently synonymous with the soul of man) is used 
to express the motions or affections of the soul, whether good or 
evil Examples of this kind occur in Gen. xlv. 27. Num. xiv. 
24. Judg viiL 3., where, in the Hebrew, anrer is toti^ as is heart 
in Exod. xxiii. 9. 2 Chron. xxi. 16. xxxvl 22. Psal. Ixxvi. 12. 
IxxviL 3. Prov. i. 23. xviii. 14. xxiz. 1. Eccles. vii. 9. Isa. xxix. 
10. xxxviL 7. Jer. Ii. U. Ezek. xiii. 3. Dan. v. 20. Hag. i. 14. 
Hab. i. U. Rom. xi. & (Gr.) 1 Cor. i. 12. (Gr.) Ac. 

II. Sometimes the cause or instrument is put for the thing 
effected by it. Thus, 

I. The Mouth, the Lips, and the Tongue, are respectively 
put for the Speech. 
Thus, Deut xvii. 6. by the mouth of two or three witnesses (that is, their 

S>eech or testimony) shall he that ts worthy of death be put to death. So 
euL xlx. 16. Matt- xviii. 16. Prov. xxv. 16. A soft tongue breaktth the bone: 
tliat is, a mild and courteous way of speaking softens the hardest heart and 
most obstinate resolutions. Similar mstances occur in PsaL v. 9. Prov. x. 
20. Jer. xviii. IB. Acis ii. i. 11. Tongue is also put for thttjift qf foreign 
languages, in Mark xvi. 17. and 1 Cor. xiv. 19. Gen. xi. 1. The whole earth 
was qf one language (Heb. Up), and of one speech (Heb. word). In the 
i>oolc of Proverbs, tne Up is very frequently put for speech. See Prov. xii. 
19. 22. xiv. 7. xvU. 7. xvOl. 7. 20. Job xiL 2(). (ICarglnal renderings.) 

• Bishop Hnntingford'a Charge, enUUed "Preparations for the Holy 
Order of Deacons," p. Ii. 
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2. TIm Ji9Vth If alfo putfiir Commandment in Gen. xlv. 91. 
(marginal rendering) (Habw mvuth), Nunk iiL 16. 89. zx. 
34. xxvii. 14. Dent L 26. 43. and in Prov. v. 8. the Palate 
^marginal rendering) is also potior Speech, 

8. The Throat is also put fi>r Loud Speaking, in Isa. hiii 1. 
Cry aloud (Heb. with the throat). 

4. The Hand is ordinarily put for its Writings 1 Cor. xvL 21. 

OoL iv. 18. 

By the same form of epeeeh aleo Lahowr is put for Wagoo, or the fruit 
of labour, Ezek. zxiii. 29. : and t/dngt that are mMd for ibe price at which 
they are sold. Thuik in Matt zxrl. 9. it ia said the ointment iniaht liare 
been sold for so muoh and given to the poor. See likewiae Exod. zzi. 21. 
The noord la put for tmxr or sUughter. Exod. ▼. 3. Lev. xjnrL 6. PaaL citiv. 
0. ba. L 20. Jer. zlUL 11. Rom. vUi. 35. 

5. The Svfordf Famine, and FeotUence likewise xeqpectiTelj 
denete the eflects of those seooiges. 

Bsek. Tli. 16. The awordia voithoutt and the peelUenee and the famine 
within ; that is, death and ruin are erery where scattered by thoae terrible 
agents. So in Matt x 31. Jcanunottoeendpeace(ortemporalproaperity} 
but a eword ; that is, variance, death, and persecution. Our Saviour's mean- 
ing is, not that his coming was the neeeeear^ and proper cause of such un- 
happiness, but that so itsnould eventually happen on his appearance in our 
nature ; because his kingdom was of another world, and consequently, op- 
posed to all the designi and interests of the present world. This remark 
will satisfkctoilly explain Luke xii. 51—63., where Jesus foretells the effecU 
that woukl follow from preaching the Gospel. 



2. METONYMY OP THE EFFECT, 

in. StmeHmeif on the amirary^ the effect is put for the 
Mfse. 



Thua, Ood\» called Salvationtthat is, the author of it, Exod. xf. 2., our 
Ufe and the length of our days, Deut xxx. 20., our etreneth, PsaL xriii. 1. 
So, Ckriet is termed Salvatient Isa. xlix 6. Luke ii. 30.— XCre, John xi. 26. 
and the recwrrecfton In the same place. See also CoL iii. 4. Peace, Eph. 



Peace, 
U. 14. So he is said to be made wUo ue wisdom, righteomenem, eaU 
ItOM, ofMl redtMy^fMm^ that is the MtfJbor of all these, bi 1 Cor. i. 30. 

jLoke xi. 14. compared with Matt ix. 32., a dumh devil or demon is one 

made the person whom be possessed dumb. In like manner the Gospel is 
called ihe power of Ood tt$tto ealvation, in Rem. i. 16., that ia, the instru- 
ment of his power. Pailh is called our Victor^h because by it we over- 
come the world, 1 John 7.4. That which is th* means of -^ ' 



preserving life is called our Itfe, Deut xxiv. 6., or our Uving, Blark xiL 
44. Luke viiL 43. andxv. 12. So^ gladtidmgo, are soch as make glad, Rom. 
X. 16. A lively hope is that which revhres or enlightens, 1 Pet i. Z^Wine 
io a mocker andatrong drink is rapng^ Prov. x£ 1., that is, thev make men 
such. There is the same form of speech likewise in Heb. vi. L and ix. 14. 
where dead warke are deadly worlts, that is suc^ as make men obnoxioas 
to death. Deut xxx. 16. Ihave eet before thee thie day life anddeatk, that 
iiL have clearly showed thee what is the cause and onjrtnal of each. John 
iii. 19. Thie ia the eondemnatioH, that ia, the cause df it. Rool vU. 7. Xv 
the law ain t that is the cause of sin, in itseIC Rom. viii. 6. To be camaUy 
minded ia death, that is. its cause, bat to be apiritmally minded ia life and 
peace, or the cause of those blessinga A Hke expression occurs in Rom. 
vL 23. Bread is put for the esctf of which bread is made, Eccl. xL L <SI< 
Is put for that which is the cause of it, or the idols worshippMi by 
Israelite^ which proved their shame. Jer. itt.21. Bos.ix.ia 



VI. Sometinue the poeeeemr of a thing i$ put far ike (Ao^ 



Thus, Deut. ix. 1. To poaaeaa naUona greater and mightier thorn tkgtef, 
means to possess the countries of the Gentiles. See also PnL luiil 
where Jacob means the land of the Isnelices. In like manner, tyie mm 
ofGodisputfortheoblationaHiade lohim. Josh. xiii. 33. with nm U 
Josh, xviii. 7. and Deut x. 9. Ckriet is put for his church (or b^evot 
who are termed his peculiar people. Tit fl. 14. 1 Pet U. 9.) in Mao. xn^ 
explained in verse 40. 1 Cor. xiCll ; and the aflHctioas of Ghrlit turn 
for the affllotk>ns of the (Uthful, hi CoL i. 24. 

VIL Frequently the oigeet is put for that wbieh ietmm m 
about itm 

Thvm glorwmidatrength are put for the celebrattoo of the divineiliiyai 

strength, hi PsaL vilL 2 explained by Blatt xxL 16. ; see akoPatmr, 

a A 6wrfAei» Is a predlctfon of divine Judgments or punlshmeoiiibMe 

be Ukflicted on sinners. Isa. xUL 1. xv. 1. xvii 1. xix. 1. xxi. 1. xziL L ulna 

Promioe b put for foith which receives the gracious promise o(Ha 

'""**' ~* As denotes a sacrtflce for un or iio^fenL 



3. METONYMY OP THE SUBJECT. 

lY. Sometimee the mbfed ie put for the adjunct ; that ie^for 
eeme dreumekmee or appendage belonging to or depending tapon 
theeubjeet. 

Hinsy die BKAAT is fiequentlj used for the •mill and qfeetientf 
aa im 

Deut hr.29. vi. 6. X. 12. TmL ix. 1. xxiv. 4. IL la IxiL la ov. 26. cxix. 
10. 32. 112. Pfov. xxL 1. xxiii. 20. Acts iv. 32. For the underatanding, 
MiM;iAeiifito,andmeNiory, Deutil.38. vi.6. xL 16.ia xxix.4. ISam. 
L 13. 2 Chron. vi. a Job xnL 22. PsaL iv. 4. Ixiv. 6. Prov. xix.' 21. xxviii. 
26. and Luke IL 51. For the coiiedenoe, 2 Sam. xxiv. la 2 Kings xxH. 19. 
Bccles. vii. 22. and 1 John Hi. 20., and for the deairea qfthe aoul expressed 
In prayer, in Psal. Ixii. a Lam. IL 19. The reina are also frequently put 
for the thaughta, aeUi PsaL vii. 9. xxvL 2. H. 6. Ixiii. 2]. Prov. xxiii. 16. Jer. 
XL 20. xvii. 10. and xx. 12. So, the new or inward man is put for the con- 
dition or state of a regenerated soul, to which the old or outward man is 
opposed. See Rom. vi. 6. and xiL 2. Eph. iv. 22. 24. 2 Cor. v. 17. 

V. Sometimee the plate or thing conttuning denotes thai 
which ie contained in such place or tning. 

Thua, the naxm and the woau> are frequently put for the men that 
dweU therein, as in Gen. vi. 11. PsaL xcvl 13. Dab. Ii. 14. John i. 29. 
iiL 16, 17. XV. la and xvii. 21. 1 Cor. vi. 2. as also in very many passages. 
fai like manner, comntriea, iaianda, eitiea, and houaeai are respectively put 
for their hihabitanta. Gen. xlL 57. Psal. c. 1. cv.3a Isa. xlL 1. 6. xliL 4. 
xUIL 8. IL a Mhtt m. a vIH. 84. xf. 21, 22, 28. Gen. vfL 1. Exod. L 21. 2 
Sam. viL 11. 1 Chron. x. 6. Acts x. 2. 1 Tim. Hi. 4. Heb. xi. 7. So the 
AeuMsof Levi and laraal denote their several famHIeR. Exod. U. 1. Ezek. 
Hi. 1. The basket, Deut xxvH. 6. 17. is the fruit of the basket ; a table, Psal. 
xxiii. a Ixlx. 22l andlxxviiL 19. denotes the meat placed on it ; the eup, the 
wine or other liquor hi it Jer. xlix. 12. Rzek. xxiii. 32. Matt xxvi. 27, 2a 
Bfark xlv. 23. Luke xxii. 17. 20. 1 Cor. x. 16. 21. and xL 26, 27. ; akipa, Isa. 
xxUi. 1. 14. the men In them ; the grave, those who are buried in It, as hi 
Isa. xxxviL la compared with verse 19l and la Psal. vL & In Hke OMnner 
fteavenlsputforGod ihDaelClnPBaLlxxiU.a MattxxL2&. Lakezx.4. 
•nrtxv.ia 



Rom. ix a and GaL hr. 2a _^ 

Gen. iv. 7. Exod. xxix. 14. (Heb. ain} Lev. x. 17. (Heb. ain) Hea if.& k 
im. la (Heb. SMI) and 2 Cor. ▼. 2L< 

VIII. Sometimes the thing signified is put farihetign. 

So. the strength of Ood In 1 Chron. xvi. 11. and PsaL cr. ^ U dw at 
whico wa» a sign and symbol of the divine presence and streoAk, wImw 
it is expressly called the ark qf the atrength qf God in FmL ciiiiLi 
Thus, hi Ezek. viL 27. deaolation denotes a mourning garmAt w atoka 
of it 

IX. When an action is said to be done^ the meaning fn 
quenth is, that it is declared or permitted^ or fi]rdotd tkd a 
shall oethne, 

Thusi in the original of Lev. xHL 3, the prlesU shaU look on bin m 
poUute him; in our version, shall pronounce him undean or poBdlid 
The original of Ezek. xiU. 22. is, by quickening or enUvenhig biia; m«r 
translation it is rendered by promiatng him ^fe. So Geo. xlL U. Meh 
reatered, means, foretold or declared that I should be restored Jer. n. A 
Ah, Lord Qodt tkouhaat greatly deeaivedtkia people, OM\o,)»nrt' 
mitted them to be deceived by their felse prophets. Ezek. liil. 19. (e li^ 
the aoula which ahould not die, denote* tb« prophesying ftJselj tlMt tht; 
should die. So Jer. i. 10. /Aave set thee over the natioma ta not osl m4 
to puU down, that la, to prophesy or declare them pnUed down. Eui 
XX 25, 26. Igave them atatutea which were not good, and pdkUai Om 
in their owngifte, that is, I gave them up to themsehres, and penriSed 
them to receive such statutea of the heathen, and suffered them topoiue 
themselves in thoee very gifts, which, by the law, they were wMkm* 
my service, and dealt with them accordhigly. Hoe. vL 5. / ham ^ tkm 
by the prophata, or foretold that they should be hevm or stain. So is Acs 
X 16. the original rendering ia, teAol Qod hath deanaed, thatdawitkm 
pollute (compare Matt xv. ll.X that is, as in our version, eaUnatlimam 
monord^od, Ueace \n Matt xvlld.whmtaoeverthouahaUbMar tarn 
on earth, 4kc. means, whatsoever thou shalt dech^e to be my wiO on nra 
shall be confirmed In heaven. And in Uk» manner the meaninf of Ma 
XX 23. is, whose sfais ye shall declare to be remitted or retained br (be 
wordofGods UatL A 13. lead us not inOa temptation, thei^K'dktu 
DOC to be overcome by temptatloo. 

X. Further^ an action is said to be dcne^ when the gmig 
of an occasion for it is only intendecL 

Thus, the nteral rendering of Jer. xxxviH. 2^\a,thouakaU ImnM 
city, that is (as translated in our version), shalt eauae ittabebm. Ho^ 
Jeroboam is recorded in 1 Kings xiv. 16. to have made brad to fj^ujjj 
to have occa^ned It, by Ms example and command. In ^^i- J^JJ?: 
Is said to have purchaaed a field, that Is, occasfoned it to ^JS^^^S^IL 
the money which he cast down In the temple. Ron. xiv. I6> oaatnsj^ 
him, that ia. be n<^ *^^ !*»**•» nr n^fmaAMn. fit \\\m duatmctioa. ado ■ 
ICor. 
shale 



that is, be not the cause or occasioa of his destroctipo. AndS 
'. vii. 16. whether thou ahaU aave thy haiaband, f*^^*^^ ^^'^^SLS^ 
be the cause of Us conversion, and, consequently, of bis iirr«i» 



4. METONYMY OF THE ADJUNCT, Df WHICB TSS 
ADJUNCT IS PUT FOR T^B SUBJECT. 

XI. Sometimes the accident, or that which is adtBUmaltf 
thingy is put for its subject in land. 

The abstract is put tor the concrete. So grey haita (Heb. *5*5 
or greyhaadednemX \n Gen. xlll. Sa denote uie, who am now an euwm 
grey and decrepit with age. So also, daya, and muUitadeofvem,^ 
xxxiL7.areoldmen. The atrength qffarael, I Sam. xr.^^w mm 
Ood qf laraeL Ctrcumciaion and uncirctmciaion^ *"*"?' J .,k!iS 
the arcameiaed and undrcumciaed. The election, Rom. «• 7- •• ij* fT 
Abomination, in Gen. xlvi. 34. and Luke xvi. la is an obomnamua^ 
A ctirae. Gal. iii. 13. is accursed. Light and darkneaa, ^h. v. R «dw 
the enlightened and the ignorant ^. 

Xn. Sometimes the thing contained is put for <« ^ 
containing it, and a thing deposited in a place fortmftm 
itself. 

Thus. Gen. xxvliL 22. means this place, vrhere I have erected »jj^ 
stone, shall be God's house. Josh. xv. 19. Springs of ^f*?,*^^.*^ 
portion of land, where there may be springs. Blatt iL 11. 'T^TZgrn 
the cabinets or other vessels conmining them. A similar •^P'Jfv^ mi 
in Psal. cxxxv. 7. Outer darkneaa, in Matt xxiL la moans*««. jJTj; 
of outer darkness. Matt xxv. 10. Marriage denotes the Vjf^^^ 
nuptial feaet was to be celebrated. Mark PL 1 1. Undeam apiritav^ 

i Dr. A. (51arke, hi his commentary on this verse, has •J^^^Jud 
hundred and eight instances from the Old and New TestameDj tn^ 
the word ain is put for a ain-ifering ; Dr. Whitby (in loc) b" •P"^^ 
only I wenty-two examples. ^i..«> htf *• 

• On a forced Interpretation of these two clauses (among "°2! Irtitr 
papal church erected the dangerous notion that prieits "*rj[jta^il;«P 
& absolution to individuals. See it briefly but sbl? S^jfotwaw »^ 
Porteus's ConAMstion of the Errors of^lie CYoKehoi nmOi yp ^ 
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lo Lidw Tl. 12: Md Aotf z^. 13. M. Pfvytr erfdraOy 
. ee of prmyer.t Rer. tUL 8. OoMm inetme, x*C»»«Ter, okMiw 
foMea Mttjer, ftiid so it I« rendered in our authorisea Sof Hib Tenlon. 

XnL 7^7116 ifi Ukeun$e put for the things which are done 
er heppenin time. 

This is to be understood both of the word tinu Itself, and of names, 
expreasiM portions of time, whetiier divided naturaItT or bjr haman insti- 
tatioo. T%U8, in IChron. zH. 32. zxiz. 30. Esth. i. 13. 2 Tim. til. 1. Deut 
iv. 32. If vk ztT. 86. and Jolin zii. 27. timet, day, and hmtr respectively 
denote tlte transactions tliat took place in them. Afain, dbyt are sold to 
be jTood or sptt, aceordinff to the events which tiappen in them, as In Qen. 
zhrfi. 9. Eccles. vii. 10. and Eph. v. 16. ; and that is called a person's daj, 



»7. 

befalls him, whether it be 
or eviL as in Job zvUL 20. 
vii. 4. PsaL zzzvM. 13. TV 



fai wUch anv thtaic notorious or remari(al>le 
rood, as in Hos. T 11. and Luke ziz. 4^ 44., 
PBbL czzzviL 7. Exek. zzU. 4. Obad. 12. Micah 

damm of the Lor± in Job zziv. 1. Isa. zUi. 6. Joel L 15. and U. 1, 2. Amos v. 
aOi^Sepb. i. 14—10. 1& and ii. 2. respecthrelj denote the d^s when divine 
pouia&ments were to be inflicted; and hence, bv waj or eminence the 
daijf of the Lord Is a|mroprlated to the daw qf Judgment, in Joel ii 31. 
Acts li 90. 1 Cor. i. a STbess. IL S; Ac In the same manner; the harveet 
and 9 umm er are pot for the fruits fsthered at thoee s ea s o ns . Deut zziv. 19. 
isa. xvi. 9. [Jer. zL 10. Amos vlii. 1. 2. 2 Sam. zvl 2. In which three pas- 
sages, as also in Isa. zvl. 9. the Hebrew Is onlj eummer]. And also the 
fisasotigr is put for the Iamb which was slain and eaten on thai solema 
fesdvvL Ezod iH. 21. SChroa zzz. 17. Mark ziv. 12. 14. Biatt xxfl 17-19. 
UkezziL B. 11. 13. 15. 

XIY. 51 the Seripiurea, things are sometimes named or de^ 
scribed aeeording to appewraneeSj or to the opinion formed of 
them by men^ tmd not as they are in their own nature, 

Tlius, Hananiah, the opponent of Jeremiah, Is called a prophet, not be- 
erase be was truly one, but was remtted to l>e one. Jer. zzviif. 1. 6. 10. In 
Ixek. zzi. 3. the righteoue mean thoae who had the semblance of piety, 
boc really were not rifihteous. do In Matt iz. 13. Christ says, I am not 
wme to call the righteoue (that Is, such as are so in their own estimation), 
kai ehtmere to ref^anee. See further Luke zvill. 9. and Rom. z. 1^ 3, dec 

fa Lake IL 48. Joseph Is called the father of ChrlsL and hi v. 41. la men- 
tioBed as one of his parents, because be was reputed to l>e his father, as 
the same evanzelist states in ch. ill 23.* Compare Jotm vL 42; Ac The 
preachios of the Gospel is In 1 Cor. 1. 21. termed fooUehneee ; not that It 
was reaUy such, but was accounted to be so by Its opponents. In like 
manner fuseteacbinc is called another Ooepel In GaL L 6. and Epimenides, 
Hke Cretan phifosopher, Is termed a pronhet In Tit 1. 12. because his 
cosntrymen regarded him as such, and alter bis death offered sacrifices 
to aim.* 

Hh ememiee ehaU Heh the duet, Psal. IzzU. 9. means that they shall 
» themselves so few towards the earth, that they shall seem to lick 

. Shnilar enressions occur in Isa. zttz. 23. Micah vii. 17, Ac 

Tbe phrsse. coming Jrom afar country and from ttte end qf heaven^ in 
Isa. zttl 5., is taken from the opinion which anciently obtained, and was 
founded on tbe appearance to the eye, viz. that the htaeene are not spheri- 
cal but hemisphencal, ending at the eztremities of the earth, upon which 
the eztremities of heaven appear to rest Hence the ende rf the earth 
daoefto tbe remotest ptaees. The same phrase occurs in Dent iv. 30. and 
nz. 4. Neh. i. 9. Matt zziv. 31. 

XV. Sometimes the aetion or affection^ which is conversant 
sisut any object^ or placed upon it^ is put for the object itself 

Tims, nie Seneee are pot for the ebjeete perceived by them, as hearing 
far doeOiae or raeech, in Isa. zzvili. 9. (marg. rend) and 1111. 1. (Heb.) In 
JbhB A. 3& and Rom. z. 16. the Greek word »»»n, translated report, Hte- 
raOy means hearing, and so it is rendered In GaL III. 2. 5. Hearing ie also 
pot for fome or rumour in PsaL czll. 7. (Heb.) Esek. vii. 26. Obad. 1. 
Bab. ift. 2 (Heb.) Matt Iv.dl. ziv. 1. and zziv. 6. Markl. 29. and zlil. 7. Ac. 
The Bwe in the original of Num. zl. 7. Lev. ziiL 66. Prov. zziU. 31. Esek. 
L C vttL 2. and z. 9. is put for colours which are seen by the eve. Fmith 
4enoUM the doctrine, received and believed by foHh, In Acts v1. 7. GaL i. 23. 
aad it 2^.25. Bpb. Iv. 6. lThn.hr.L Tit L 13. Judea Rev. li. 18.— J»i^ 
in PasL Izv. 5. and IzzL 6. Jer. ziv. & and zvIL 7. 13. Is God, in whom we 
hatve hope, or plsee oar confidence. Bepe also denotes Chjrist, or the 
beocfils wMeh we receive by hint, in Acts zzvt. 6— a zzvil. 20. Col. 1. 27. 
I Tim. i. 1. Hope Is sometimes also put for men, in whom we eonfidei or 
frooB whom we enect some good, asm isa. zx 6^ ft. and for the thln^r hoped 



prosuraleti 
the dnsL 



fat, as In Piwv. : 



kopeqfriMhiaa 
MMib7fi3th,a] 
Jer. iL 33. sod 



Rom. vUl. 91. and GaL V. 6. In which last place the 

hp faith means eternal llfo, which is promiwd to tbe 

and atse fai Tit tt. 13.— />ee is put for the object of afi^tlon, 

zIL 7. (marginal rendering.)— Destrs, Esek. zziv. 19. 21. is 

In like manner, the luet at deaire of tbe eyes, 1 John 



I. KB. fa the object of tiie eyes wUab we eaferly desire.— 8o> Ftar is ptH 
for the object that Is fowed, in PsaL UH. 6. Prov. 1. 26. Isa. viit 13. 

XVI. Sometimes the sign is put for the thing signified. 
Thus, Sovereign Power and authority are ezpressed by a Sceptre, 
Orowny Diadem, Throne, and Shutting and opening teithout reeietanee, 
ia Oen. zSz. 10. Isa. zzii. a. Esek. zzl. 96. Zech. z. 11. and Rev. HL 7. 
War is denoted by bows, speara, chariota. and swords, PsaL zlvi. 9. Lam. 
V. 9. Ezek. zzi. 3, 4. Matt x 34. So, to m up the hand is sometimes to 
swear. Gen. ziv. 22l Dent zzzU. 40.. and sometimes to pray, Lam. ill. 41. 
lTim.H.8. In Uke manner, to stretch forth tbe band is to call for audience, 
PsaL zHv. 20. Prov. i. 24. 

To kiee the hand or to kiss another, Is to yield reverence. Job zzzi. 27. 
1 9am. z. 1. Psal. ii 12l 1 Kters ziz. la Hoa. zHl. 2. To bow the knee, ia to 
. z^. 23. PblLIL 10. Eph. iH. 14. Tb give thehand, or to etrike 
, Is to ne^or, join infeltoweMp, engage, or become eurety for on- 
ek. zvli. 18. GaL 11. 9. Job zvli. 3. Pr^. vi. I. To put oneachctoth, 



1 Tlp*rivxn. From 1 Mace. vii. 37. it appearn that the Jews had a shnilar 
pines of iirayer at Mixpah. See Wolfius, RosenmBUer, Schtedler, sad 
others, on Lake vi. 12. 

a A similar mode of speech occurs in the Hied, where Homer repeatedly 
eaOs If enelaos and Agamemnon the sons of Atreus, though thev were in 
resniy the children of his son PUsthenes, and, consequently, the grand- 
children of Atreua In consequence of their father's death, while they 
were verv young, they were educated bv their grandfather ; who, lh)m 
his attention to them, was universally acknowlec^ed their protector and 
folber. Hence arose their appellatioo of Atrld», or sons of Atreus. 

anicg. Laeit lib. L c M. » U. torn. L p. 123. ed. Loi«oltf. 



Is to me um i PsaL Izix 11. 7^ beat emerde into pkmgkshamn 
into pruninghooke, is to Hte in peace andeecunty, Isa. IL 4. 

XVIL Lastly^ the names of things are often put for the 
things themsehes. 

Thus, the Name of God denotes the Ahnighty hlmaelC PsaL zz. I. czv. L 
Prov. zvill. 10. Isa. zzz. 27. Jer. z. 25. So, in Joel tt. 32. Acts it 21. mmI 
Rom. z. 18. the n4smeofthe Lord denotes Jesus Christ Names are Hke* 
wise put for peraons, Acts I. 15. Rev. Hi. 4. and zL 13. (Or.) In like man- 
ner we find, that names are given to persons to ezpress their state or 
condlUoo, although they are not ordinarily called by auch names, as In laa. 
I. 26. Thou ehalt be called the city qf righUoueneee or justice, that Is, thou 
ahaitbesa Similar ezpresslens occur tai laa. Ixil. 4. and Jsr. Ul. 17. 



SECTION in. 

OR THR IinWRSTATlOIf OF 8CRIPTURI BOBTAPHORS. 

JWxftire of a Metaphsr, — Ssurcee of Scripture Metaphsrs^-^ 
L TTkC aesrks efnahwe^^lL The occupatiens, custemSf and 
arts of Ufe^tSL Sacred te^cs, or reUgrion and things 
cennected with tf.— IV. Sacred hietsry. 

A Metaphor is a trop|e, by which a word is diverted from 
its proper and genuine signification to another meaning foi 
the sake of comparison, or because there is some analogy 
between the similitude and the thing signified. Of all £e 
figures of rhetoric, the metaphor is that which is most &e- 
<|uently employed, not only m the Scriptures, but likewise 
in every language ; for, independently of the pleasure which 
it affords, it enriches the mind with two ideas at the tame time, 
the trtUh and the similitude. Two passages will suffice to 
illustrate this definition. In Deut xzzii. 43. we read, / will 
make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my sword shall de- 
vour flesh. Here, thejlrst metaphor is borrowed from exces- 
sive and intemperate drinking, to intimate the very great 
effusion of blooo, and the exceeding greatness of the ruin and 
destruction which would befall the disobedient Israelites, 
the second metaphor is drawn from the voracious appetite of 
a hungry bc^st, which in a lively manner presents to the 
mind tne impossibUity of their escaping the edge of the sword, 
when tibe wrath of God should be provoked. Agedn, in Peal, 
czxxix. 3. we read, Thou understandest my thoughts afar off. 
In this verse the metaphor is taken from the prospect or a 
distant object : bvt in a proper sense the phrase assures us, 
that Jehovah, hj his prescience, knows our thougbtSf before 
they spring up in our souls. 

Di order to understand metaphors ari((ht, it should be ob- 
served that the foundation of tfaem consists in a likeness oir 
similitude between tbe thing from which the metaphor is 
drawn, and that to which it it applied. When this resem- 
blance is exhibited in one or in a few expressions, it is termed 
a single metaphor. Wh^i it is puiBued with a variety of 
expressions, or there is a continued assemblaoe of metaphors, 
it 18 called an alleeory. When it is couched in a short sen- 
tence, obscure and ambiguous, it is called a riddle. If it be 
conveyed in a short saying only, it is dL proverb, and if the 
metaphorical representaUon be delivered in the form of a his* 
tory. It is a parable. When the resemblance is far-fetched, 
ZB to see a voice (Rev. i. 12.), it is termed a cataehresis. This 
last^mentioned species of figure, however, is of less firequeni 
occunence in the Scriptures than tmy of the preceding. 

The metaphor is of indispensable necessity in the Scrip- 
tures ; for tbe sacred writers, having occasion to impart divine 
and spiritual things to man, could only do it by means of 
terms Dorro wed from sensible and matenal objects, as all our 
knowledge begins at our senses. Hence it is, especially in 
the poetical and prophetical parts of the Old Testament, that 
the sentiments, actions, and corporeal parts, not only of man« 
but also of inferior creatures, are ascribed to God himself; it 
being otherwise impossible lor us to form any conception of 
his pure essence and incommunicable attributes. The various 
sources, whence the sacred writers have drawn their meta 
phors, have been discussed at great length by Bishop Lowth,< 
and his annotator Michaelis, and also by Glassius;^ from 
whose elaborate works the following observations are abridge 
ed. The sources of Scripture metaphors may be dassM 
under the four following heads, viz. natural, artificial, sacred, 
and historical. 

I. The works of nature furnish the first and most copious^ of 
well as the most pleasing, source of images in the Sacred Writ 
ings, 

« In his Lectures on Bebrew Poetrr, Lect ▼i-'iz. 
• Philologia Sacra, Ub. IL pp. 916~]m ed. DathM. 
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ON THE FIOURATIVE LANGUAQE OF SCRIPTURE. 



rPART IL Book O. 



ThuM the imagei of U^ht and darknett are commonly made 
use of| in all languages, to denote prosperity and advenity ; and 
an uncommon degree of light impliea a proportionate degree of 
joy and prosperity, and vice vertd, Isa. xiii. 10. lix. 19, 20. xxx. 
26. Jer. xv. 9. Amos viiL 9. Micah iil 6. Joel iL 19. The same 
metaphors are also used to denote knowledge and ignorance. 
Isa. vUL 20. ix. 2. Matt iv. 16. Epb. v. 8. The sun, moon, and 
stars, figuratively represent kings, queens, and princes or rulers, 
as in Isa. xxiv. 23. Ezek. xxxiL 7. 

" Tlie lights of heaven,'' says a late pious and learned writer, 
" iji their order are all applied to give us conceptions of God's 
power and the glory of his kingdom. In the Ixxxivth Psalm 
(verse 11.) the Lord is said to be a sun and shield ; a tun to give 
tight to his people, and a shield to protect them fiom the power 
of darkness. Christ, in the language of the prc^het, is the 9un 
of righteousness ; who, as the natural sun revives the grass and 
renews the year, brings on the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
IS the great restorer of all things in the kingdom of grace ; shin- 
mg wiSi the new light of life and immortality to those who once 
sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. And the church 
has warning to receive him under this glorious character. Jtnte, 
tidne i for thy light it come, and the glory of the Lord it risen 
upon thee! (Isa. li. 1.^ When he was manifested to the eyes 
of men he called himself the Ught of the world, and promised to 
give the same light to those that follow him. In the absence of 
Christ as the personal light of the world, his place is supplied 
by the light of the Scripture, which is still a lamp unto our feet, 
and a light unto our paths. The word of prophecy is 04 a Ught 
shining in a dark place ; and as we study by the light of a 
lamp, so we must give heed to this light, as if we would see things 
to come. 

" The moon is used as an emblem of the church, which receives 
iu Ught from Christ, as the moon from the sun : therefore the 
renovation of the moon signifies the renovation of the church. 
The angels or presiding ministers in the seven churches of Asia 
(Rev. ii. and iii.) are signified by the seven stars, because his 
Qunisters hold forth the word of life, and their light shines before 
men in this mortal state, as the stars give light to the world in^ 
the night season ; of which light Christians in general partake, 
and are therefore called children of the light" 

Nothing is more grateful to the inhabitants of the East than 
springs, rivers, and rain; for, as showers rarely fall in their 
countries, the grass and flowers of the field become consumed by 
the intolerable heat, unless watered by showers or canals. Hence, 
(lowing springs, copious showers, and nightly dews, which fer- 
tilize the fields, furnish them widi a variety of pleasing images. 
Tsa. xli. 18. and xxxv. 1. 6, 7. The blessings of the Gospel are 
delineated under the metaphors of dew, Isa. xxvi. 19., moderate 
rains, Hos. vi. 3., gentle streams and running waters, Isa. xxvii. 
3. and xliv. 3. On the other hand, no metaphor is more frequent 
than that by which sudden and great calamities are expressed 
under the figure of a deluge of waters. With this metaphor the 
Hebrews appear to have been extremely familiar, as if it were 
directly taken from the nature and state of their country. Im- 
mediately before their eyes was the river Jordan,' which annually 
overflowed its banks ; for the sno^s of Lebanon and the neigh- 
bouring mountains, being melted in the beginning of summer, 
the waters of the river were oflen suddenly augmented by the 
descending torrents. The whole country, also, being mountain- 
ous, was exposed to frequent floods after the great periodical 
tempests of raiA. To this David alludes, Psal. xlii. 7. Immoderate 
rains, hail, floods, inundations, and torrents, denote judgments 
and destructions, Isa. viiL 7. Jer. xivii. 2. Ezek. xxxviii. 22. 

To the class of metaphors derived from natural obiects we 
may refer the anthropopathy^ a metaphor by which things 
belonging to creatures, and especially to man, are ascribed to 
God, andthe j^ro»qpop(BUl or personification, that is, the change 
of things to persons. Both these figures are nearly allied to 
the metaphor, and still more to the metonymy ; but they are 
noticed in this place, as being upon the whole the most con- 
venient arrangement 

1. In the consideration of anthropopatlUes^ the two following 
important rules must be constantly kept in mind ; viz. 

[L] That we understand them in a way and manner suita- 
hie to the nature and majesty of the Almighty, refining them 
from all that imperfection with which they are debased in the 
creatures, and to attribute them to the Deity, 

> The Rev. W. Jones, Leetiues on the Fig iratlve Language of Scripture. 
Uct IL Works, vol. UL p. 26. 
• Josh. Hi 16. 1 Chron. zU. 16. Eeclns. zzIt. 2C 



Thus when the members of t hamBn bodj are ascribed to God, we arc 
not to concetve of him as a venerable old man, shtbiir fruvely in heaven 10 
observe and censure the things done en earth ; but must uudcrstaud tboer 
perfectiona, of which such members in us are the instruuienia. The eye, 
for instance, being tliat member by which we discern ortjbsenre any Thiap, 
ia employed to denote God's per/ecl and esdet ktuneiedfe ufaU tkutgs, 
Job xxxiv. 21. Paal. xi. 4. and Heb. ivt 13. ; as also his valc^ui jn-oxidenee, 
Deut. zL 12. 1 Kincs ix. 3. Psa). xuiv. 16. In lilce maiiuer, eats aro attrf 
bated to him, to signify his gracious acceptance of Iu8 people's pnyerk^ 
Psal. zzxi. 2. or the exact notice wiikh he lakes of the sjni> ot oiiitn, 
James v. 4. By his arm we are to understand his pouer aiiJ stren^ti, 
Ezod. XV. 16. which is also expressed by his right hand, Exod. xv. Cm^ 
PsaL cxviii. 16, 16. 80, his work is express, d hy his fingers, llx*^. nc. 
19. and Psal. viii. 3. and his love and coiiiivi.s^uitt ly Uia houels, Isa. Ixiii. !3. 
Jer. xxxiaO. Lulce i. 78., through (he bovM I ./ (he inerey of ovTini 
(if rwK»yx**y, vhereby the day-spring .hjim 'm liigh halh vlaaKJ w. 
There are a thousand similar iDitanccs iu ti.t- ^c. ii'iures. 

[ii.] Further, when human aflections are attributed to JebofjJj, 
we must be careful not to interpret them in a manner that ^ 
imply the least imperfection in Him; but must thereby conceive, 
(1.) Either a pure act of his will^ free from alt perturbtititn u 
which men are liable, or else, (2.) The effect of such haman 
aflfections, the antecedent being put for the consequent, that is, 
one thing being expressed while another thing is understood, 
which is usually its effect, or at least follows it — a figure of vei; 
firequent occurrence in the Sacred Writings. 

Thus, when God is said to repent, we are not to imagine any chaiife (rf 
mind In Him with whom there is no variableness or shadow of tuminf, m 
anv sorrow or trouble that is inconsistent with his perfect bappineas : but, 
either his purpose to nndo what he has done, or desist fh>m what he it 
doing, which are the ordinary effects of repentance in man : so that the 
chaise is not in the disposition of the Supreme Mind, but In the dUpenaa- 
tions of his providence; as in Gen. vi. 6. 1 Sam. xv. 11. 36. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. 
PsaL cvi. 46. Again, God is said in very many passages to be angry, tr 
have/ury, Sec. in order to make us apprehend how much he hates sm, 
and will punish sinners. The same remark wlQ apply to other alTectkHM 
which are attributed to Him. 

In a similar manner are we to understand all those passages in wtilch 
human actions are ascribed to God, as in Gen. xviii. 21. To go dovnt asd 
see what is done in Sodom, is to regard well, and proceed Justly, orderly, 
and leisurely, to their punishment ; though in the divine promise to be ta'tk 
Jacob, Gen. xxviiL 16. it means That the divine &vour andTprotecUon ^ooM 
accompany him all the way. To search the heart and try the reins^ is to 
discern exactly, as in Psal. vii. 9. and Jer. xvii. 10.— Lastly, kttman relaticm 
are likewise ascribed to God, to express i\\c properties of trach relation* : 
thu% he is called a King, Psal xcv. 3., a Father^ Psal. ciii. 13. Rom. viiL 1&, 
a Hmbarui, Isa. liv. 6. Uo«ea ii. 19., a Shepherd, Psal. xxiii. 1. to exprrn 
bis power and authority, his love, pity, tender care, and watchful provi 
dence. 

3. Of the prosopopaia or personification, there are two kinds ; 
one, when actions and character are attrtbuted to ficritious, 
irrational, or even inanimate objects ; the other, when a proba- 
ble but fictitious speech is assigned to a real character: 

[i.] The former, Bishop Lowth remarks, evidently partakes of 
the nature of the metaphor, and is by far the boldest of that chs« 
of figures : it is most frequently and successfiilly mtroduoed bv 
the sacred writeiB. 

In Psalm Ixxxv. 10. how admirable is the personification of the divine 
attributes I 

Mercy and truth are met together ; 
Righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 

How lust, elegant, and splendid does it ^pear, if applied only (acconfing 
to the literal sense) to the restoration of the Jewish nation from the Baby- 
lonish captivitv ! But if we consider it in a moat sacred and mystical 
sense, which is not obscurely shadovred under the ostensible Imaae, viz. 
that of the method of redemption by the mcrifice'and mediation of Jesns 
Christ, In which the divine perfections were so harmooioualy displayed, 
it is beyond measure grand and elevated. Again, what can be naore sab 
lUne or graceful than the personification of wisdom, so frequently intro- 
duced in the Proverbs of Solomon, particularly in chapter vilL verse* 
22—31. 1 She is not only exhibited as the directress of human life and 
morals, as the inventress of urts, as the dispenser of honours and riches, 
as the source of true felicity, but also as the eternal daughter of the onuu* 
potent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the divine counsels. Bimi^ 
passages, exquisitely imagined, and from the boldness of the Action ex- 
tremely forcible, occur 10 Job xviii. 13. xxviil. 22. Isa. v. 14. xhriL 1. 6. 
Lam. 1. 1. 6. 17. Jer. xlvii. 6, 7. Hos. xiii. 14. and 1 Cor. xv. 64.* 

[ii.] The second kind of prosopopoeia, by which a probable but 
fictitious speech is assigned to a real person, — though less cal- 
culated to excite admiration and approbation by its novelty, bo2^< 
ness, and variety, than the former, — is nevertheless possMsed of 
great force, evidence, and authority. It would, as Bishop Lowth 
remarks, be an infinite task to specify every instance in the sacred 
poems, which on this occasion might be referred to as worthy of 
notice ; or to observe the easy, natural, bold, and sudden personi- 
fications ; the dignity, importance, and impassioned severity of 
the characters. It would be difficult to describe the energy of 
that eloquence which i» attributed to Jehovah himself^ and whicb 
appears so suitable in alt respects to the Divine Majesty ; or u 
display the force and beauty of tlie language which is so mI- 
mirably and peculiarly adapted to each character ; the probability 
of the fiction ; and the excellence of the imitation. 

s The laio benevolent and learned Mr. Gilpin has pointed oat maoj ren 
striking personifications and other metaphoncal aUusioas oasd by St Psal 
Bee his Sermons, voL Iv. p 405. e/ seg. 
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Oom example, therefore, n jmi lafflee for the present ; one more perfect 
it is not poesible to produce. It is ezpressiTe of tbe esfer ezpectstion of 
the mother of Sisen, firom tbe inimitable ode of the prophetess Deborah. 
(Jodg. ▼. ss-da* 

The first sentenees exhibit a striWac ptctore of maternal sottehude, both 
kk words and actions; and of a mind suspended and sfitated between hope 
end fear. 

Through the whwlow she looked and cried out, 
The mother of Sisera, throuffh the lattice : 
Wherefore is his chariot so lone hi coming 1 
Wherefore linger the wheels of his chariot 1 

Immediately, im^iatient of his delaj, she anticipates tbe consolations of 
her friends; snd her mind being somewhat elevated, she boasts with all 
the levity of a fond fomale :— 

(Vast In her hopes^ and giddy with success ;) 

Her wise Isdies answer ber : 

Yea, she returns answer to herself: 

Hare they not found 1— Have they not divided the spoil 7 

Let us now observe how well adspted every sentiment, every word, is 
Is the character of the speaker. She takes no account of the slaughter 
of the enemy, of the valour and conduct of tbe conqueror, of the multitude 
of the c^itives, but 

Bums with a female thirst of prey and spoils. 

nothing Is omitted whleh is calculated to attract and engsge tbe passions 
of a vata) and trifling woman— elaves, goM, and rich apparel. Nor Is she 
flstisfied vrith the bare enumeration of them ; she repeats, she amplifies^ 
she heighteBS every circumstance ; she seems to have the very plunder 
\n ber munedtate possession; she pauses and contemplates every par* 
ticular: — 

nave they not found 1— Have they not divided the spoil t 

To eTery man a damsel, yea, a damsel or two 1 

To Ssera a spoil of divers colours t 

A spoil of needlework of divers cofours. 

A spoil for the neck of divers coknirs of needlework on either side. 

Tb add to the beauty of thb passage, there is also an uncommon neatness 
in the Teratfication, great force, accuracy, and perspicuity fai tbe dictfoo, 
tbe utmost elegance ia the repetitions, which, notwithstanding theh' appa- 
rent redundancy, are conducted with the most perfect brevity. In the 
end, tbe teal disappokitment of female hope and credulity tacitly faisinu* 
ased by tbe sodden and unexpected apostrophe. 

So let sU thhie enemies perish, O Jxbovah ! 

is expressed more forcibly by this very silence of the person who was 

' — ■ '-'—^ than it could possibly have been by all tbe powers of Ian- 



Bat whoerer wishes to understand the foil force and ex- 
cellence of this fignre, as well as the elegrant use of it in the 
Hebrew ode, must apply to Isaiah, whom we may justly 
pronounce to be the suUimest of poets. Bishop Lowth con- 
siders his fourteenth chapter as the grandest specimen of that 
rphet^s poetry, and as exemplifying almost every form of 
proeopopceia, and indeed of all that constitutes the sublime 
in compoeitioD. 

II. The HebrtwM derived many of their figures from the 
ardinary oeeupatumt and eutionu ofJife^ a* Ufdl as from such 
mis as voere practised at that time. 

Thin source, indeed, is common to all nationi ; and in pro- 
portion as they are more polished, and cultivate more numerous 
arts, they are supplied with a greater rariety of images. The 
whole course and method of common and domestic Ufe among 
the ancient Hebrews was simple in the highest degree. There 
did not exist that variety of studies and pursuits, of arts, con- 
ditions, and einployments, which afterwards obtained among 
ether nations. The Hebrews were a nation of husbandmen and 
shepherds; the patriarchs were possessed of great flocks and 
herds which they tended, though their descendants afterwards 
applied themselves to agriculture. Every Israelite, on the con- 
quest of Canaan, received his allotted portion of land, which he 
oiltivated, and which, as it could not be alienated by sale, 
descended without diminution to his posterity, who enjoyed 
unmolested the produce of his land and labour. Hence, very 
numerous metaphors in the Sacred Writings are derived from 
pa^ral and rural occupations. Thus, kings are said to feed 
their people, who again are compared to a flock of sheep, which 
te riiei^id conducts to pasture, and guards from danger. It 
would extend the limits of this section too far, to instance par- 
ticalarly with what embellishments of diction, derived from one 
low and trivial object (as it may appear to some) — the barn of 
or threshing-floor — the sacred writers have added a lustre to the 
most subUme, and a force to the most important subjects. Yet 
the following passages we cannot omit to notice, on account of 
dbeir uncommon force and beauty >- 

Thus, Jehovah threshes out the heathen, and tramples them beneath 
kis feet (Hab. III. 12.) He delivers the nations to Israel to be beaten bi 
pieees by an indented flail, or to be crushed by their brazen hoofs. (Joel 
In. 14. (Heb.) Jer. li. 33. laa. xjri. 10. Me. iv. 13.) He scatters bis enemies 
Bke clMir upon tbe mountakis, and disperses Uiem with the wbirtwted of 
bis Indlgnaaon. (FsaL Ixzzlli. 13—15. Isa. zvtL la) But nothtaig can sur- 
pass the msgnifirent deHneatkm of the Messiah coming to take vengeance 
oo bis adversaries expressed bj imsgery taken from the wine-press, which 
is of frequent occurrence i&Jh tbe sacred poets^ and vrbleb no other poet 
has presumed to Introdoce. flee Iss. fadH. I— S. 



Tbe pastoral and rural allusions in the New Testament ax * almost equsllj 
numerous with those of the Old Testament Thus tbe world is compared 
to B.JUtd, tbe children of the kingdom to the wheats and the children of tbe 
wicked to lorst. (Matt xiil. 36.) Tbe end of the world is Uie harvett, uk! 
tbe angels are reqpert. (Matt xiil. 39.) A preacher of the wprd is the 
•oteer. (Matt xilL 3.) Tbe word of God is the seed. The bean of man Is 
the ground. (Luke vllt 16. Heb. vi. 7.) The carea. riches, and pleasures 
of lire are the thorns. (Luke vlii. 14. Heb. vi. a) The preparation of the 
heart by repentance is ploughing and breaking up the jaliotc ground. 
(Hos. X. 12.) Death, which cuts down the fabreat flower of tbe field, b a 
mower. (PsaL xc. 6. ) Tbe minister, who serves under God in bis husbandry 
is tbe labourer. (Matt ix 37, 38. 1 Cor. ill. 9.) Tbe wicked are stubble. 
(Isa. zlvH. 14.) And tbe temptations and trials of the godly are the eifting 
qf the wheat. (Luke xili. 3L> 

ni. 'Sacred Ihpics. thai is to say^ ReUgian^ and Things em- 
neeted with it^ furnished many images to the sacred writers, 

Nimieroui and diToraified sacred litee were ei^oined to the Is* 
raelites by Moses, and their religious worship was conducted with 
great pomp and splendour. 

Thus the imsges derived from tbe temple and its magnificent service 
chiefly serve to denote the glory of the Gnristian chureb, the excellency 
of its worship, God's fitvour tovrards it, and his constant presence with it: 
the prophets speaking to the Jewa in terms accommodated to their own 
ideas, as in Ezek. xxxvi. 28^ 25. compared vrith Heb. viii. la Further, 
much of the Jevrlsh law Is employed in discrimfaiatlng between tblnvs clesn 
snd unclean ; In removing and maUng atonement for thbigs poUntedor 
proeeribed ; snd under thess ceremonies, as under a veil or covering, a 
meaning the most important and sacred Is concealed, as would aitpear firom 
the nature of them, even If we had not other clear and expUcii authority 
for this opinion. Among the rest are certain di se a s e s and infirmities of the 
body, and some customs in themselves evidently indiflTerent: these, on a 
cursory view, seem light and trivial ; but, when the reasons of them are 
propeny Uivestigated, they are found to be of conaiderable importance. 
We are not to wonder, then. If the sacred poets have recourse to these 
topies for imsgery, even on the most momentous occasions ; as when they 
display tho universal depravity of tbe human heart (Isa. bdv. 6.), or upbraid 
their own people for the corruptness of their manners (In. L 6. 6. 10. 
Exek. xxxvl 17.X or ^ben thev deptore the abject atate of tbe virgin, the 
daughter of Sioo, polluted and exposed. (Lam. i. 8, 9. 17. and ii.) If we 
consider these metaphors, without any reference to tbe religion of tbdr 
authors, they wiU doubtless appear In some degree disgusting and faiele- 
gant : but if we refer them to their genuine source, tbe peculiar rites of 
the Hebrews, they wiU not be found wanting either in force or dignity. 

Tbe pontifical vestments, which were extremehr sptendfd^ suggested a 
variety of images expressive of the gfory both of the Jewish and CbristlBa 
:h. Webave an faistance of this hi Exek. xvl. 10. 13. la snd particn* 



churcl 

larly hi the foUowing 



of the evangettcal prophet '— 



I win greatlT rejoice in JaoovAS : 

My soul shall exuU hi my God, 

For he hath clothed me with tbe garments of sslvation, 

He bath covered me with tbe mantle of righteousness: 

As tbe bridegroom decketh himself wHb a priestly crown ; 

And as the bride adometh herself vrith her costly Jewels. 

Isa. 1x1. -JO. 
In this verse, tbe elegant Isaiah is descrlbbig, in bis peculiar and magnU 
cent manner, the exultation and gforr of the church, after ber triumpbd 
restoration. Pursuing the aliualon, be decorates ber with the vestments 
of salvation, snd clothes her bi the robe of righteousness : be afterwards 
compares tbe church to a bridegroom dressed for the marriage, to which 
comparison incredible dtenitv is added by the word Jkohen, a metaphor 
plainly taken from the pnest's apparel, the force of which, therefore, ne 
modem lancusge can express. No imsgery, Bishop Lowth ftirtber remarks, 
which theHebrew writers coukl employ, vras equally adapted with this to 
tbe dintlay (as fltr as humsn powers can conceive or depict the subject) of 
the infinite migesty of God. Jbbovah is, therefore, tntroduced by tbe 
Psalmist ss clothed with glory and with etrength (Psal. xcUL 1.), and be is 

Sirded with power (PsaL Ixv. 6.), which are the very terms appropriated to 
le descripdoo of Uie dress and ornaments of tbe priests. The epistle to 
the Hebrews Is an admirable comment on many parts of the Mosaic ritosl. 

IV. The Bebreivs derived many of their Metaphors from 
Sacred History, 

Thus, as the deyastation of the land of Israel b frequently 
represented by the restoration of ancient chaos (as in Jer. It. 
33—26. Isa. xxxiv. 4. 11. and Joel iiL 15, 16), so the same event 
is sometimes expressed in metaphors suggested bj tbe unfveml 
deluge (as in Isa. xxiv. 1. 18 — 80.), and also from the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. (Isa. xxxiv. 9.) See also Psal. xi 6. 

The departure of the Israelites £rom Egypt, while it afibrdi 
materials for many magnificent descriptions, is commonly applied, 
in a metaphorical manner, to represent other great deliverances : 
as in Isa. XL 15, 16. xtiiL 16—19. xWiii. 21. and U. 10. But the 
figuratlTC application of the history of the exodus is much plainet 
in the New Testament There we see Zacharias, in his pro- 
phetical hymn, on occasion of the birth of John the Baptist, 
celebrating the lileasings of the Christian redemption in terms 
borrowed from the past redemption of Israel out of Egypt> 

Lastly, when Jehovah is described as coining to execute jud^ 
ment, to deliver the pious, and to destroy his enemies, or in any 
manner to display his divine power upon earth, the description ia 
embeUished from that tremendoua scene which was exhibited on 

• A Key to the Laaeui^re of Prophecy, by the Rev. W. Jones. (Work% 
VOL V. p. 202.) Beealao a Concise DIetionary of tbe Symbolical Language 
of Prophecy hi the Index to Vul n. ^. ^ ,., 

• ThVi Interesdni and important topic Is well fflustrsted in the " Leetorss 
on the PlfuraUve Ungoage of Seriptare," Leet. vt--Joaes*a Work% voi 
UL ppi n— 100. 
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Momit Sisaii at die deliTefy of the facw. Two fabfime exampiet 
«f this aoit, to mentioii no more, occqr In Pstl. xviii. 7-^15. and 



SECTION IV. 

ON THX UmSBnUTTATION OF SCSUFTOBE 4Xl4BaOBlt8. 

Jhtlet/or the interpretation of Scripture JiUe^rieo. 

Anotbeb branch of the fignratiye language of Scriptore i» 
the allegory ; which, under the literal sense of the words, 
eonceals a fonign or distant meaning. Of this fpeeias of 
figure Bishop Lowth' has three kinds, trix. 

1. The Allbgort^ properly so called, and which he terms 
a continued metaphor /— 

2. The PutABi^v, or similitiide, whieh is discussed in the 
following section ;— and, 

3. The MrsncAL Allkoobt, in which a double meaning 
is souehed under the same words, or when the same predic- 
tion, according as it is diflerentiv interpreted, relates to dif- 
ferent events, distant in time, and distinct in their nature. 

The Afyati43at JUkgory differs from the two first-mentioned 
mecies in the nature or its materials ; it being allowable in 
tne former to make use of imag^ from di&rent obieets, 
wiiile ^ mystical allegory is exclusiTely deriyed from things 
sacred. Hiere is likewise this further distinction, that va 
those other forms of allegory, the exterior or ostensible 
imagory is fiction only | the truth lies altogether in the inte- 
rior or remote sense, which is retled as it were undei^ this thin 
and pellucid coTering. But, in the mystical allegory, each 
idea is equally agreeable to truth. The exterior or ostensible 
image is not a sluuiowy colouring of the interior sense, but is 
in itself a reality ; and, although it sustains another cheater, 
it does not wholly lay aside us own. As, howeyer, the in^ 
terpietation of the mystical and ^jucal parts of Scripture is 
treated of in a subsequent part of this volume,* we snail, in 
the present section, direct our adtention to the aUagory, pro- 
perly and strictly so c^led. 

As every such allegory is a rMNreaentation of real matters 
of fact under feignednames and feigned diaracters, it must 
be subjected to a two-fold examination. ** We must first 
examine the immediate representation, and then consider 
what other icipreeentation it was intendsd to excite. Now, in 
most allegories the immediate repneeei^tion is made in the 
form of a narrative ; and since it is the object of an cdlegory 
to convey a moral, not an historical truth, the narrative itself 
is commonly fictitious. The immediate representation is of 
no further value, than as it leads to the ultimate representa- 
tion. It is the ai^ication or moral of the aUegoiy which 
eoQstittttes its worth.''^ In the investigation, then, of an 
allegory, the following rules may assist us to determine its 
ultimate meaning>- 

I. JUUgorical Seneea of Scripture are not to he wugktfor^ 
tohere the literal eenee is pkdn and oboioue. 

This rule is of the greatest importance ; from not attending lo 
it, the ancient Jews, as the Then^peote, the author of the book of 
Wiadom, Joaephns, and Philo, and, in nilatien of them, Origen' 
and many of the fidhen (whose ejuimple has also been folbwed by 
aame modem e:qMMitoffB), have BMpecturely turned even historinal 

>flMEmd.xU.16.ia DMt hr. n, 13. 

« The leftmed ProfMpor Michaelia, in his td4itioiM to Bishop Lowth's 
ninth lecture, has endeaTonred to prove that the sacred writers drew 
lanelj from poetic &ble. which thej derived ftom.tbe Egyptiaos, in com- 
mon with the Qreeka and Bomans. Ab il reppects the latter, his argument 
is conrincing and satisfactory ; bat with regard to the Hebrews, as it 
depends chiedx on his Msn Latin versieas, wlUch (Um ezceHeat Enolish 
trsnslator of the bishop** leetavea remsrlii^are ky no means so fiiitmbl to 
*Jie original as our common version, his point does not appear to be demon* 
vtrated. On this account the present brief notice of MichaeUs's hypothesis 
may be deemed sufficient : it is, hofwever, adopted by Baner in his Her- 
meneudca flaonupp. 200, 210. 

* Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, toL i. lect z. and xxL 

4 AKKnymBtm OT AUegory\M derired from mkK» m^»fitTmt : L e. a d(fitromt 
tUng i§ aaidjnm Uiat wtilch is meant. Il differs from a meUphor, In that 



thiaf. 
•See 



Chapter m. infra, on the Mystical and Typical Interpretations of 
re ; and Chapter IV. Section 111. on the Double Sense of Prophecy. 



•jjahop Marshes Lytttres,'part Hi. p.~8S^' The 'seventeenUi'an^ eit^^ 



'oenth leeturee, bi which the collect of iteunktlve interpretation to 
liscussed at considerable lencth, are jartieubrly wortl^ of perusal 

«Dr. A. Clarke (note on uod. i. B.) baa given a cnrloos specioMB of 
^•n^^nMW of aOegoiislng^ 10 which the reader to reli^^ 



paangaa of Scriptuie into aUflgOiiea, tngetfier with sadli tiia 
paiiagea m already had a proper and litenl tense. Hence mii 
ridiculous interpretationa have been imposed on paatgci i 
ScripCuie, the proper moful aenee of which has been either iRidt 
enerrated, or entirely frittered away, by auch misnamed ipdiy 
ezpoeitions. 

n. The proper or literal meaning of the Wbrdt mud be » 
certainedj before we attempt to expudn an Allegory, 

For this purpose the primary word itself must first be ascertaiotritai 
Ito force ejqiressed, by an apprq)riate fiteral word ; and to tUi mmi^ 
the other figurative words or the passage should be referred, and m^ 
agreeably to it. The primaiy word in an alleftorr is that wMeko^ 
the foundation and reason why the passage under eooiidentia k a. 
pressed bv that particular image : and such primary word is to Wik» 
tained both from the eeope as vretl as from the espUmatian «hkhanW 
subjoined, and also from the tubjoet or thing itself which it trandtt 
Thus in 1 Cor. v. 6—8. the apostle speaks of leaven in such a auaaM 
the whole of that passue contains an earnest ezbortaliontoalMlyife; 
Cor the context shows that the design of the aUegorieal adraositiM im 
that the Corinthians should not be tainted with wickedness and depmlyflf 
life. The occastoo of the allegory was their admittance of ao iaeMHa 
person into the church at Corfaith. Now, as the apostle say% JDmw ye m 
that a Utile leaven Uaveneth the whole hump 7 and accommoditei ik 
remaining sentence of the passive to the same image, the eouidaHma 
the primary word will readOy lead us to this sense : one man any be ygfr 
rious to the whole congreganon by his corrupt ejoBonle. 6t Paol fankr 
adds an explanation of his meaning, when be says, Let ue ^ Ik fug, 
not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of maUee andwitMam^ht 
Here the meaning ofi*frm(tiv (keep the feast) is not to celebrate tin feai- 
val of the possover as it literally means, but to serve and worship God ii 
Christ : in other words, to be a sincere Christian, and in sucli a aanKr 
that, being cleansed from all former dns, we should serve and wonUp 
<3od m true holiness.* In like manner we are to understand the ezpreaioi, 
Deetrojf this temple, and in three day* I will raiee it up. (John il 19.) TV 
primarv word tempU must be changed into a proper or literal one, aaatl;, 
tbo 6ed^ ^ C^^rief, as the evangelical history suggesto ; hkI to this the res 
of the passage must be referred. 

m. 7%6 Deeign of the whole SUegory must be nwettigaUi 
The oonaideiation of this role wiU embfaoe a faricljr of p» 
liculan. 

I. In investigating the Design of an Allegory f the coimr 
is first to be examined and consider^^ by comparing thefn- 
ceding and subsequent parts of the discourse* 

In 2 Tim. ii. 20. we read thus :~/n a great house there arenotmijfta- 
eds of gold and silver^ but also of wood and of earth ; and esms to kmsff 
and some to dishonour. Now, since the apoelle did not faiteod to mj vbti 
these words literally mean of themselves, it is evident that he empfe^edn 
sUegory, the design of which is to be ascerrained by the aid of tbeeooiesi 
In the preceding verses, 16w and 16., he had exhorted Timodiy to «M^ s 
show himse^ approved unt<^ God. a workman that needeth not t$ it 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word qf truths and to shun v(Un anifir^wt 
babblings. Hence it appears that Saint Paul was speaking of the qoili- 
cations of a teacher. The great house then, in which are Tesseii of seven 
klnd& win signify the Christian church, in which are various teachers, ud 
of different value. In ihe following versos, 21. and 22., Timothy hw 
horted to avoid novel doctrines, to separate himself from false teaeken 
and to make himself a vessel fitted for tne roaster's use, prepared for enn 
good work. Here, again^he apostle is not speaking Uterally of booienoli' 
goods, but of teachers. The design of ^e ailefrory, therefore, ia ttw p» 
sage above cited, to to intiraaie, that, as In aareat boose there is a wiM} 
of utensils, some of a more precioas snd others of a coarser inateraI,K 
in the church of Ood, which Is the house of God, there are tescbctts 
different characters and capacities. Some of them, being ^^*ff^S 
easphijed in the honourable work of leading men in Cne faatht ofv^amm 
piety ; while others, beini unfaithful, are permiUed to rolkiw the diebaeonr 
able occupation of seducing those who love error, that the approrert a^ 
be Blade manifest. 

% 77i* occASioH which gave rise to the Allegory, and wH^ 
is isuHcated by the context, is also to be considered. 

Thus, in the Gospels, we meet with numerous instances of persos* f* 
asked questions of our Saviour, or who oniertained erroneous i***?***^ 
allegory is delivered by way of reply, to correct the error, snd ■*•■*■*• 
time to instruct the inquirer. In John vi. 26-^. manv thinpjw <J 
nounced relative to the eatinc of bread : these are to be vMenma^i 
sphitual food, the doctrinca of Christ, which are to bo "«"[;152 
same purpose as we take food, namely, that we may be w*""**:!^ 
supported. The occasion of this aUegoiical mode of cpeakinf li nWtaw 
verse 31. Our fathers, said the Jews, did eat manna tn the dmrt, » « • 
written. He gave them bread from heaven to eat. /, says Cliiw, •» " 
Uving bread, wkieh cometh down fiom heaven. The neauM ofw 
whole evidently is, that by eating U»e flesh of Christ we are to «D«J*r 
the same Idea as is implied in eating bread, namely, to derive snpponimv 



• Mr. Gilpin has given the following ladd eiposteion of tbta, te •ob< 
rsspeets, ififllcuU passsge :— " I hear,» says the apostle to the 0»n*W 
" that there hath been practised among yon a verv «no™°"V*yL, 
wickedness, which is not heard of even nmong Gennles-that <««rWj 
hsth bad eonnectk>n with hto Ihther'e wife ; snd that otber^ tsM " 
makhig it a cause of general mourning, and sepaiating iheoMe.vei nw 
vile a person, seem rather to defend him in his wicieOTe»--*f!g 
absent, I take upon me. thronjfh the aofhority of the BolyGbos^ww^ 
in thto matter. I command, therefore, that, on receiot of 55"* *f3SS 
gather the congregation together, end In the name o' Je«"?'?,SSS 
expel thto person from your communion ; that he may see g* Jf *'r!!r^ 
of hto sin, and after a sincere repentonce be restored to eo^j"^^ 
Your defending him in his virtckedWess is an tomediste 8jp Jwj"^ 
being corrupted yourselves. You are under a "••'•f^'y'ijJJSJJ to* 
your own account, to remove thia pemiotous example ^^^^^ i^ 
MsMsed Saviour's death, and preservs yourselves as free as Pf»^.^ 
ain, which was the eauss of tt." See tta Nsw TBStament, vol P-l^- «» 

• On the faivs8l%ation of Ihs aonlsat» ase pfudST, 9B.sai»«> 
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it n« — fnwrt of Mtf IamI, CbM, imt Im Ibat cipr —eit:— "T>» 
Banna wWch oar tkl ben dd Mt In the wiideiiiew could onlj preMrre • 
mottal Bfo. That is the tne bread of life which analifiea every one wbM 
cau it for evarlaallBg hapntneaii I caU mjaelf QUa bnad. not only en 
^eoocmt of mj d^etrmct which porillea the aou^ ukA fita U Rw a atate of 
.. . y^^ ^^ becanae I aoall ghre my own life to procnra the life of 



Z. At the emUtxt frmienily indieaUt the mmtdng •fan 
MUg^ry, M UkemUe iU ogopb and IvrBBPrnsTATioir are fre» 
fuenity pemted ^ut by —me explanoHen that it tutffeiued. 

la LokaT. SB.it la related that our Lord aat down to eat whh pabllcana 
and «ianera. When queatloned by the Phariaeea for thia conduct, he re* 
pKed, T%ey that art whole netd not a fhytieioH, but tkef that ore siek; and 
addad the foUowtaf exphmatlen— I am not eeoM to call the n^iUMiw, those 
who Arrogantly preaume themaelrea to be such, hut timnert to reptntauee. 
The se<M>e, occasion, and explanation btlag aeverally known, the meaninc 
of fito attegory beeomea evident Sometimea, however, this caplanaMDn of 
aa ail agor y ia conveyed in a aiarie word, as in ITheas.v.ew Here we are 
f omm a iwl adio put oa a br e a st^p l ste and helmet ; It la added, by way of expo* 
rifion, the breastj>late of lalth and love, and the hehnetof hope. The aenae 
of tke flfore fc»— Prepare yourself for your ap ir i ta a l warfare wkh foith, love, 
and hope, last you aaflbr loaa. 

4. Semetimet the JUlegery prepted it explained m itt teve* 
ral parte by the pe**fn epeaking. 

Thus, in Bph. vt 11—19. oaay thhiga are said of the ChrlaHaa'a armour { 
aad the xtitfle, breastplate, greaves, shield, and sword, are distinctly speei- 
Isd. TlMt these terms are allegorical is evklenL in the tench verse the 
eibortaiioa. to bt otromg in tkt Lordy and in the power of kit might, pra> 
eedw : in the eleventh and following verses the apoatle explalna what he 
iateoded to be onderatood bi ita aeveral parts : thua, the aword is the word 
■A Qod, the gircBe Is integrity, the shield is faith, dsc. In such pasasgwa aa 
tliiL an ojipjanatkm is desirable, otheiwise the a ll e g o ry it ooata in a coaM 
ootM intferpreted upon any certain principle. 

6. S am ttimet cite the c««txxt imcidentaily preeente tome 
fnper vard^ by which the mmnmiij •/ the whele aUegery may 
be 



taid^tSLWb.amtLtrAtaf^Yttalittitwhiltiotk»tMUwkhyou. A 
Oa^ Piopw «»rd la ahaost immediately subjoiaed— Meet hi the l^hL 
(Ver. aBw) Hcaca it appears that by Ught is meant falmaeli; the divine 
tncber : k is conally plaia that to continue in darkneaa meana to continue 
ia ignoiaoee. Aaotier Instance occora fn Matt v. 14. Ye ore Me Ught of 
tU wmtd: « eity that itteton aUU eatmot bo hid, Ac. It is afterwards 
ssbfotoed that woen may tee your good toorke, and glorify your Father 
vAicA it in keavtn. From this 6xpreaslon,/oo(( worAs, wtiich is the key to 



passBgCL wa perceive that our Lord's discourse traaU of that 
a holy llfo and conversation, which it is the duty of GhsiaCMna to 



example of a , 
set before others. 

IV. ^ the explanation of an 

CAL ClBCUlfSTAIICKS thould bt 



Pateagey Hwroii* 



liAppeiif ikat Uatoiy alane can throw emj 



For k 
iightonlke 



L Thaa^ la Mm xzL la the evaageHsc evidently refers us to histoi 
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doatk ho tkoutd glorify dod. Now 
atament which can aflord any due 
_ ) : but. If we consult ecclesiastical history, we shall find that 
Pel«r anAred a violent death ; and thus every sentence becomes clear. 

& «o, fai Matt xUL 81-84. thejdngdora of God is likened unto a #raM (^ 
nt u0t m rd oted which gradually Wrtags up and becomes m lane pbat ; and 
alao to te aa sw , which graduany fermenu the whole mass, into which it Is 
pot. Katoiy shows that the ehureh of Ohriathaaariaen nom email begin- 
alngSp aad is spreadbig Itaelf through the earth. 
3. la Prov. v. 15— 1& we have the foltowlag beautlfol aBefory \—DrirA 
tortomtoftldno tmn eioten^ andrmtming wattrt out qf thine own wtU. 
t liuf / m tmtaimt be ditperoed abroad, and rioert efwtUert in the ttreett. 
Let than be only thine own, and not ttranrere with thee. Let thyfoun- 
mim be Neooed, and rtjoiee with the wife ^ihypouth That thIa passage 
is attsmleal, la evident from the aame figure being continued through 
oararal e e ai e a c ss and veraes. lu sense is to be Investlgaied both accord- 
iaa fotht oriental mode tftpeaUng (for the inhabltanta of the laat, who 
draw most of their metaphors from natural objecta, are aeenstomed to 
caaspara their whres to a elsteni or pool, whence rivers llowX and alao 
frwa the proper words subjoined towards the close, rejoice with the wife 
^thyjfouth; ta Mkewiae from the series of the discourse, since the author 
of the Book of Proverba. in the be^nlng of this chapter, ia diesnadkig 
fro«illleittaMercouf«e. Prom these ctrcomstancea collectively considers, 
ttm »emae of the allegory plainly is that no man ahould follow sttange 
in, but live content wkh the wife whom he hath espoused; last, hilln- 
' by hla example, she should deviate from the path of virtue. 

y. T%e Nature of the Thing tpoken ofie ako to bt eenei- 
dared in the Expoemon of an Mugory, 

It ia naoeamy that the nature of the thing ihonld be conai- 
dmad, in eedat ^iai^ tendency of every cooipariaon may npear, 
Md alao the fiteral metaing which ia concealed under the ^^ora- 




SSfi 



\ la to ba oonaahed, which shows that It is the property of salt to render 
aavoory, as wan as to correct the laate: lienee k Is clear 



,. rinwhat sense 

the dto c ipla a ara aaki to be the salt o^f*s earth; for they were teachers by 
-^ averaeorreetadandiBadsbactar. The genial msank^af the 



passage is,— Te who ambtaee my re|^o% tta«ltahtfl pail^ Iha wocW 
Dot yp must first t>e pure yourselves. 

2. In Luke v. as. the foBowing pssmge occurs:— 3fi» SMM^nMel* a pfoei 
qfa now garment upon an Uat (fothtrwitt, then both the mow maketh a 
rent, and the miou that wat taken ont fftht new agreeth not with the old. 
Nothing Is adduced by way of explanation : in a precediag verae the Phari- 
sees had aaked Otnlst why his dfseiples did not laat but lived more cheer* 
ftiUy than those of John. Our Saviour rspHsd bi tne wuada above cHed; 
nothing, then, can lead as to uMerstaad the pssssgi but Hm aature of the 
subject Now. In common life we know that no one voluntarily and readily 
acta incttacreeUy, or in an nnbeeoeving manner. Therefore, says Ohrist, 
since no one b> common lifo sou thua tadleereelly, aeilhar do I require my 
dboiplea todoao, steee there Is no ased for them to underioauch austeri- 
ties. The time will come (ver. 86.) when they will fore banUy enough ; 
then they will have aufBdent triala. At present, neither circumstances, 
thne, nor place raqnlre it ; things mnat be accoBMDOdated to circumslaooea 
The paasage being thus r onairtfirc<^ the meaning of film allegory becoaaes 
very evMeat 

VI. CempariemiefwilobeeaOendedUaatheOifcmneimieet 
of the jSUkgory. 

<« Thua, in the paiabla of tike goedSoBMitan, Ike point to bt 
aivalrated ia, the extent of the duty of ben^/keuee. Moat of 
iie eironffiitanees in the parable go to make np meiely the ^ren- 
ainiilittide of the narration, eo that it nmy give pleaaure to him 
who heara or reada it Bnt hew ^fliBren^ doea the whale 
appear, when it eomee to be mterpreted by an allegoriaer of the 
myotic echoola I The man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
is Adam wandering in the wildemeaa of this world ; the thievea, 
who robbed uid wounded hiin, are evil ipirita; the prieat, who 
paaaed by without relieving him, is the Levitical Law ; the Le- 
▼ite is good worfca; the good BaoMiitan ia Christ; the oil and 
wine are grace, dfcc What may not a parable be made to mean, 
if imaginalioo ia to eupply the place of reaaon and philology ? 
And what riddle or oracle of Delphoe could be more equivocal, 
or of more multi&rioQa Mgnificancy, than the Bible, if such ez^ 
geaia be admiaaible 1 It is a miaerable excuse, which interpreten 
make for themeelvea, that ^ey render the Scriptures more edi- 
fying and significant by interpreting them in this manner. And 
are the Scriptures then to be made more significant than God hat 
made them 1 Or to be mended by the skill of Ihe interpreter eo 
aa to become more eSfyinr than the Holy Spirit haa made mem ? 
If there be a temhlance of piety in aoch interpretationa, a aem- 
blance ia all. Keal piety and humility appear to adTantage in 
receiving the Seripturea as they are, and expounding them as 
simply and skilfully aa the rulee of language will render practi- 
cable, rather Uian by attempting to amend aatd improve ^reve- 
lation which God Ima made."! 

yn. We must wd explain e/me Part Hterally^ and tttiatker 
Part Jlguratively, 

Thua, the whole of 1 Oar. iiL 9—18. k allagorical : a tsampa- 
lieon is then institntad between the office of a teacher of laKgion 
and thatof a builder. Hence a Christian congregation u termed 
a building; itaminiiten are theardiiteet8,aoBie^wliemlay the 
foondation on which others hnild ; aema ereota aopentmclnre of 
gold and silver; otheis of vp o o d , hay, and slnbble. The aenae 
concealed imder the allegoiy ia apparent : a Christian congrega- 
tion is inatnicted by teachera, aome of whom coitmunirate tfie 
first prindplea, olhera impart ftuther knowledge ; aome deliver 
good and usefbl things (the truth), while others deliver useleas 
things (arrofieatit doctrinet, ancfa aa at that time prevailed in the 
Corin^an church). Tliat day (the great day of iudgment) wiU 
dedare what auperstmcture a man htM raised ; ttiat is, whether 
what he has tatight be good or bad. And as fire is the test of 
gold, silver, precious stones, vrood, hay, stubUe, eo the great day 
win be the teat of every man's vrork. Though the whole of thia 
paasage u obviously allegorical, yet it ife understood literaDy by 
the church of Rome, who haa erected upon it her doctrine of the 
fire of purgatory. How contrary this doctrine is to every rule 
of right interpretation is too plain to require any exposition.* 

It falls not within the plan of this work to enumerate all 
the allegories occurring in the Sacied Writings*: some have 
been incidentally mentioned in the present section; yet» 
before we proceed to other topics, we cannot but notice the 
admirable allegorical delineation of old age by Solomon, 
Eccl. xii. 3 — 6. It is, perhaps, one of the finest allegories 
in the Old Testament: the incovveniencies of increasing 
years, the debility of mind and body, the toi]^ of the senses, 
are expressed most learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with 

1 Professor Stuan'a Hementa of Interpretation, traat^aled from the 
Lado of Bmeati, p. 80. Andover (North AmericaX 1^ 1^3^»*<*- 

a Bauer, Herm. 8acr. pp. Sa^ioS. Bmeadi Inst. Interp. Nov. Testpp. 
110,111. MoriAcroasesinBraestl,tom.i.pp.a01-^13. GhMsU Phil flae. 
lib. U. pp. 19M-13M. RamiresU de Prado, Penteaontarohns, c S. apnd 
Pabriclf ObaervationeaaelectB,pp.l73--17». X K. PMAMaaOtatlaMS 
Herm. Sacr. pp. 740—768. 
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some degtee of obscurity, by different imag[e8 derived from 
nature and common life ; for oy this enigmatical composition, 
Solomon, after the manner of the oriental sa^es, intended to 
put to trial the acuteness of his readers. It has on this ac- 
count afforded much exercise to the ingenuity of the learned ; 
many of whom have differently, it is true, but with much 
learning and penetration, explained thepassagne. 

There is also in Isaiah (xxriii. 23 — ^29.) an allegory, 
which, with no less elegance of imagery, is perhaps more 
simple and regular, as well as more just and complete in the 
colouring, Uian any of those above cited. In the passage 
referred to, the prophet is examining the design and manner 
of the divine iuagments, and is inculcating the principle, that 
God adopts aifferent modes of acting in me chastisement of 
the wicked, but that the most perfect wisdom is conspicuoui 
in all ; that he will, as before urged, ** exact judgment by the 
iine, and rijE^teousness by the ^ummet;** that he ponders, 
with the most minute attention, the distinctions of times, 
chu^acters, and circumstances, as well as every motive to 
lenity or severity. All this is expressed in a continued alle^ 
gory, the imagery of which is taken from the employments 
of agriculture and threshing, and is admirably adapted to the 
purpose.! 



SECTION V. 

ON THC IMTCRPRETAVION OF SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 

I. JSTature of a Parable, — ^11. Antiquity of thit mode ofirutruo 
tion. — ^IIL HuUo for the interpretation of Parablet, — ^IV. 
Parablett -why wed by Jetuo Chritt, — ^V. Remarko on the 
dittingviahing excellenciet of Christ* 9 Parableo^ compared 
-with the moot celebrated f ablet of antiquity, 

A PARABLE (llac^atCoXN, from ir0tft£(poja^ to collate, compare 
tosfther, assimilate)' is a similitude taken from natural 
thmgs in order to instruct us in things spiritual. The word, 
however, is variously used in the Scriptures, to denote a^>ra- 
verb or short saying (Luke iv. 23.) ; a famaua or received 
saying (1 Sam* x. I2.> Ezek. xviii. 2.;; a thinff gravely 
spoken, and comprehending important matters in a tew wor^ 
(Job xxvii. 1. Num. xxiii. 7. 18. xxiv. 3. 15. Psal. xlix. 4. 
and Ixxviii. 2.) ; a thing darkly or figuratively eamressed 
(Ezek. XX. 49. Matt. xv. 15.) ; a visible type or e/7i&&m, re- 
presenting something different from and beyond itself (Heb. 
IX. 9. and xi. 19. Gr.) ; a special instruction (Luke xiv. 7.) ; 
and a similitude or comparison, (Matt. xxiv. 32. Mark iii. 
33./ 

According to Bishop Lowth, a parable is that kind of alle- 
gory which consists of a continued narration of a fictitious 
event, applied by way of simile to the illustration of some 
important truth. By the Greeks, allegories were called fluv«i 
or a^ohguesj and by the Romans fabtuse or fables /^ and the 
writings of the Phrygian sage, or those composed in imitation 
of him, have acquired the greatest celebrity. Nor did our 
Saviour himself disdain to aSopt the same method of instruc- 
tion ; of whose parables it is doubtful whether they excel 
most in wisdom smd utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and 
perspicuity. As the appellation of parable has been applied 
to his discourses of this kind, the term is now restrictea from 
its former extensive signification to a more confined sense. 
This species of composition also occurs very frequency in 
theproohetic poetry, and particularly in that of Ezekiel. 

El. The use of parables is of very great antiquity. In the 
early ages of tht ^Torld, when the art of reasoning was little 

*■ Ix)wth>8 Prelecnones, No. 10. or vol i. p. 220. of Dr. Gregory's trantla* 
tion. 

• A verbo «rapsC«A.xi«v, quod significat am/erre, eompararej assimilare, 
(cf. afarc. iv. 30.) ductum estnomeD irstf xCoxi),- ; quod aimilitudinem, coUa- 
tionem QuiDUUanus anst. Or. L ▼. c. 11. ; 1. viii. c. 3. pp. 298. 302. 470.) Intcr- 
pretatur, Seoeca (Ep. liz.) imagiaem. llaque coUatio, aivc, ut Ciceronis a 1- 
de faiTent. c. 30.) definitione, utamur, oro/io, r«m cum re ex similiiudine 
eonferens Graco nomine parabola appellatur. Eo aensu Chriatut (Marc. 
HI. 23^ •» rmf»UKmit locutus dicitur, quando per Tariaa similitudines (v. 
31—2?.) probavlt te non Satanis ope, ted aitiore Tirtute dsmonia ejieere. 
G. C. Scorr. De ParaboUs ChriaU, In Opuac. Academic vol I. p. 89. The 
whole diaauiflltion, to which this section Is largely hidebted, is well worthy 
of perusal See also Rambach, Insdtudones Hermeneut. p. 187. et sea. ; 
J. E. Pfeiflbr'i Instit Hermeneut Sacr. pp. 753-773. ; and Chladeniiu's 
lostitutlonea Exegetica, p. 190. et seq, 

• In this and tna other references to the Old Testament in the above 
paragraph, the original is VVD (vasBoL), a parable. 

• Glasail FhIL flscr. Mb. 11. pp. 1304-1366. ed. DathH. Patkhurst and 
^tctaleuaner in voce «■«•«(• a.^. 

• Slorr, OpuBc. Acad, rol i. p.Bi.stMq. 



known, and the minds of men were not aocostomed to nioe 
and curious speculations, we find that the most ancient mode 
of instruction was by parable and &ble : its advantages, ii. 
deed, are many and obvious. It has been remarks by a 
acute observer of men and morals, that ** little reaches the 
understanding of the mass but through the medium of tin 
senses. Their minds are not fitted for the reception of a^ 
stract truth. Dry argumentative instruction, therefore, bw 
proportioned to tneir capacity : the faculty, by whiehiijjfa 
conclusion is drawn, is in them the most defectire; iej 
rather feel strongly than judge accurately : and their feefiui 
are awakened by the impression made on their KmiS 
Hence, instruction by wa^ of parable is naturally a^to 
engage attention ; it is easily comprehended, and suiteito^ 
meanest capacity; and while it opens the doctrine irbidii. 
professes to concc^, it gives no alarm to our prejudices m 
passions ; it communicates unwelcome truths lo thelefisid» 
agrreeable manner ; points out mistakes, and insinuates re[*o(i{ 
with less offence and with greater eflicacv than undisgoinc 
contradiction and open rebuke. Of this aescription, wemij 
remark, are the parables related by Nathan to David (3 Sm 
xii. 1— -9.% and by the woman of Tekoah to the same mo- 
narch. (3 Sam. XIV. 1 — ^13.) The New Testament abooi^ 
with similar examples. **^ By laying hold on the hnagiottioii, 
parable insinuates itself into the affections; and by uie inter- 
communication of the Acuities, the understaudingismadeto 
apprdiend the truth which was proposed to the i^cy.*'' b 
a word, this kind of instruction seizes us by surpiise, ud 
carries with it a force and conviction which are almost im- 
sistible. It is no wonder, therefore, that parables were niide 
the vehicle of national instruction in the most early times; 
Uiat the prophets, especially Ezekiel, availed themsslTes of 
the same impressive mode of conveying instroction of ie> 
proof; and that our Lord, following the same example, also 
adopted it for the same important purposes. 

III. Although a parable has some things in coounon wt 
an allegory, so that the same rules which apply to the lattet 
are in some degree applicable to the former, yet, from is 
peculiar nature, it becomes necessary to consider the paiabk 
oy itself, in order ftat we may understand and interpret it 
aright. 

1. The first excellence of a payable is, that it turns «>« 
an image veil known and appUea^le to the subject^ the me» 
ing of which is clear and dS^nite ; for this circumstanct »ffl 
give it that perspicuity which is essential to every spedet •/ 
allegory. 

How clearly this rule applies to the parables of our Lord isobriosiio 
every reader of the New TestameDt. U mav suffice to meotioo bis pinble 
of the Tem Virgins (BlatL jodt. 1— lax which is a plain aUarioolo time 
ttUoffs wlUch were commoa at the Jewish marriages in thoM ^7*'-^ 
whole parable, hideed. is made up of the rit^s used by the OrientaJs, asitl 
as by the Roman people, at their nuptials ; and all the particulars retaeds 
it were such as were commonly known to the Jews, because Umj v^ 
every day practised by soma of them, la like manner the panblei ofttf 
tempClAikeviii. 16.), of the sotoer and the seed, of the tarea.of tbefwiMn 
seed; of the ieaven, of the net east into the sea, all of wbicli are retattds 
Matt. zUL as well as of the housthoUlerthat planted aviDeyard, and let it «« 
to husbandmen (HaU. xxi. 33— 41.X are aJl representations of osual ud 
common occurrences, and such as the generality of our Serieor'i htsna 
were daily conversant with, and they were, therefore, selected bj hia v 
being the most interesting and affecting. 

If the parables of the sacred prophets be examined by this nil«, IMT 
will not appear deficient ; being in general founded upon such inagMT** 
is ft-equently used; and similarly applied byway of metaphor and «» 
parison in Hebrew poetry. Ezamplea of this Jdnd occur in the deceiuw 
vineyard (Isa. t. 1—7.), and in the useless vine which is gives lo tbtn* 
(Ezek. zv. and ziz. 10—14.) ; for, under this imagery, the untrateAil pcoF 
of God are more than once described. Similar instances of appofiie c» 
parison present themselves hi the parable of the lion's whelpt iaOi^SS 
the pit (Ezek. ziz. 1— 9.X In which is displayed the captivity of the Jeirta 
princes ; and also in that of the fiiir, lofty, and llourishhig cedar of uw 
(Ezek. zzzL 3— 17.X which once raised its head to the douds, st lemu^ 
down and neglected:— thus ezhibiUng, as in a picture; the prospeniyiw 
the fall of the king of Assyria. To these may be added one more «b"F 
namely, that in which the love of God towards his people, sod thctfiw? 
and fidelity to him, are ezpressed by an allusion to the solemn coreaaota 
marriage. Ezekiel has pursued this image with uncommon frec<l''B "|? 
parables (Ezek. zvi. and xziii.) ; and it has been alluded to by ahnoitiiiw 
sacred poets. 

3. The image f however, must not only be apt and fi"'^^ 
but must also be elegant and beautiful in itnlf, and sS Ut 




give it animation and splendour. 

Of all tliese ezcellences there cannot be more perfect cxampjyff'y 
parables which have just been specified: to which we flH/*^ i uT 
known parables of Jotham (Judges iz. 7—16.), of Nathan (2 Sam. m ■-«*'' 



« Mrs. Bfore's Christian Morals, toL 1. p. 106. 



iIbid.p.lV. 
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Aod of Jie voniao ofTekoah. (2 Sam. zlr. 4—7.) Tht adminbly deTlted 
pmrablo of Nathan b perhapt one of tha finaat tpeelmeiM of the fenntaM 
paUi«tic sl^Ie that can be found In the Old Teatament: and Darid'a eafer 
cofademiKatJon of the un8iiq)ected oflbider at the aame lime chaplaYa a 8mk> 
iof iaaunee of the deluakm of ain and the bNndneaa of aelflo've. " He, who 
had lired a whole year in the unrepented conuniaaioo of one of the blackeat 
Crimea In the deeakw ue— «nd who, to aecnre to hhnaelf the object for which 
be had committed itt perpetrated another almoat mora helnoaa, and that 
with an hypocriaj suited to hia character— he could in an inatant denounce 
death on tne imaginary offender for a fault comparattrely trUinf ."— *'iS<se- 
inf, he Mtw not. and hearing, he heard not f* he immediate^ mw the 
lo^ity and barbarity of the rich man'a proceedinga ; hia heart waa tai a 
moment flred with indignation at the thought of itj *~the Tehemenca of hia 
resentment even overstepped the limka of hia natural Jusdce, In decreeiI^r 
a puniahment diapropnrtioned to the crime, while he remataied dead to hia 
owD delinquency. A pointed parable instantly sorprlaed him hito the most 
bkter s<flf«reproach. A direct accusation might have inAamed hUn before 
be was thus prepared ; and in the one case he might bave punished the 
aecaaer, by whom, in the other, he waa brought into the deepest selP 
abasement The prudent prophet did not raahly reproach the king with the 
crime which he wished him to condemn ; but placed the &uU at such a 
«il8tance, and hi such a point of view, that he first procured hia impartial 
jix%ii»eQt, and afterwarda his selAcondemuation :— an important leaaoa, not 
•aly to the offender, but also to the reprover."* 

3. Everj panble u composed of three p«rte ; 1. Tha tetuihle 
etmdiitude, which has variously been termed the bark and tha 
pr9ta*i*, and consists in its literal sense ; — 2. The explanation 
or myttical tenee^ also termed the apodotit and the eap or fruit, 
or the thing signified bj the similitude proposed. This is iia- 
qoentlj not expressed ; for though our Saviour sometimes conde- 
scended to nnTeil the hidden sense, by disclosing the moral 
meaning of his parables (as in Matt. xiil. 3 — 8. 18 — 29. com- 
poied with Luke viiL 4— 15. and Matt xiiL 24--30. 36 — id.), 
jeC he usuaUjr left the application to those whom he designed to 
instruct bj his doctrine. Of this description are the parables of 
the grun of mustard seed, of leaven, of the hidden treasure, and 
the pe«rl of great price (Matt liiL 31 — 33. 44 — 46.), between 
which, and the kingdom of heaven a compari^n is instituted, the 
mystical sense of which is to be sought m the similitudes them- 
selves ; — 3. The third constituent part of a parable is the root or 
tc*pe to which it tends.^ 

4. For the right explanation and application of parableo, 
the^ general Scopb and detign mtut be aecertained, 

WhittB oar flaviour has not himself interpreted a parable, its immediate 
scope and design are to be aought with great aiieution : this, indeed, will 
icenerany appear from the context, being either ex^ircsaed at Its commence- 
ment or at its coochislon ; or it is sufficiently evident ih>m the occasion 
on vrhlch It waa deDvereo. More particularly the scope of a parable may 
be asoertaioed, 

(1-) F^ofn the dear declaration prefixed to it; 

Aa la the parable of the rich glutton (I.uke xil. 16— 20.X which la prefeced 
Of the Ibfiowtaig caution in verse 16. :—Take heed and beware ffcoveteme- 
meee^for a sum's t\fe eoneieteth not in the abundance of the thinge tehieh 
he poootooeth. Thus, In Luke xvlli. 2—8. the parable of the unjust judge 
is preceded by this declaration, which plainly points out one of ha aenaea: 
—He epake a parable unto them, that men ou^ht atvtaue to pray, and not 
lo/aimi. imd sgain, in verae 9. He epake thu purable (of the Ptuuriaee 
aaia pubUcan, verses 10— 14.) un/o cettain tehich truefed in themeetvee that 
tkeu were righteoue. and deepieed othere, 

CX) FYom the declaration subjoined to a parable ; 

TfxoM oar Saviour concludes the parable of the unmerciful creditor, who 
woakl Bot forahre his debtor the minutest portion of hia debt, though much 
had l>een foigiven him (Matt xviil. 2»— 36.X by the following explanation :— 
9o Ukeenee ehall my heavenly Father do aleo unto you, tfye forgive not 
every one hie brother their treepaeeee. Similar declarations are annexed 
to the parables of the wedding feast (Maa xxv. 13. Luke xlv. 11.), of the 
rich ghittoo (Luke zH. 2\.\ and of the unjust steward. (Luke xvi. 9.) Ttie 
propbatic writtags will Aimish similar bistancea : thus laaiah (v. 1—7.) 
haviag delivered the parable of a vineyard— planted with the choiceat vines, 
and cultivated with the utmost care, vet which produced onlv wild fruit— 
aannoBces at its close, tint by the vineyard were Intended the Jewa, and 
by the wild fruit their enonnoua wickedness, Ibr which they deserved the 
sarerest iudameots. Nathan, also, in the beautlAil parable already cited, 
sabjoined a declaration of ita acope to the criminal sovereign. In the short 

arable, or apologue, communicated from Jehoash king of urael to Amaxlah 
ig of Judab C2King8 ziv. 9, 10.), the appUeatlon of it to the hater is expli- 
cicly stated at its conclusion. 

(3.) Where no declaration is prefixed or eubjoined to a parable, ite 
oeope fnuet be eeOeetedfrom a eoneideration of the eubjen.matter, contest, 
or tht oceaoion on account of which the parable woe delivered. 

Thus, in the parable of the l>arren fig tree (Luko xiii.6— 9.), Jesus Christ 
has indicated nothing concerning ita scope. But from the consideration 
of the contextof his discourse, and of the occasion of the parable, we learn 
that it was designed to teach the Jews, that unless they repented within 
c^ie space of time allotted to them by Infinite Mercy, severe punishments 
would await them, and their civil and rellKiouis polity be destroyed. The 
imnied':ate occasion of the parable was, his diiciptca felling him of certain 
Galileans, wtio had come up to the temple at Jeru«aleni, to worahip, and 
whose blood FUate had mingled with their sacrifices. On hearing this ch-- 
eonutance, Christ said, Suppoee ye, that theee Oalileane were oinnero 
above aa the OatUeane, became they et^gered theee thinge ? I tell you, nay: 

• Mrs. Mora's ChristUn Morals, vol L p. lOa 

• In parabotts, si integre acclpiantur, tria sunt ; radix, cortex et medulla 
thofruetue. Radix est scopns. In qoem tendit parabola. Cortex est 
aimlmndo aenslbiUs, qun adhlbeCur, et sue eenou Kterali constat Medulla 
aeafractos est stasiw paraboUe myoHeue, aea Ipsa res ad quam parabola 
fit aecommodstto, seu qoie per simlHtudinem proposlram slfaiflcatur. 
Ol8SsilPAito<MiaAiero.Ub.H.paTsl.tr.2.aect5.canon8.coLl8& (Lip> 
iiae, 1725.) It m not a little remarkable that the nine very usefid canons for 
'he interpretation of parables, by Okssttis, ahoold be altogether omitted hi 
Professor Dathe'a va uable toitioQ of hia work. 
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but except ye repent, ye ehall all Wtewiee perieh. Hav ng repeated the 
laat sentence aaecond ume, he delivered the parable of the barren fig tree. 

In nke manner, to the parable of the prodigal aon nothing is prefixed or 
sabjoined : but the relation occura immediately after two olhera, Ok which 
It was declared that the return of penitent iinnen aflbrds joy la heaven. 
This, however, Is an important topic, and will require to be more particn- 
lariy considered. From the observationa already made on the genera! 
nature of parables, it wiU be eaaily perceived that the objects of our Lord't 
parablea were various; such as the conveying either of instniction oi 
reproof, the correcting or preventing of errors ; the instructing of men is 
the knowledge of some troths wliich could be viewed with advantage onlv 
at a distance, or of others, which would have startled them when plainly 
propoaed. Farther, there were truths which were necessary to be coiv 
veyed, respecting the establlahment of hia religion, and the conduct of hu 
disciples on eocaeion of that event These subjects required to be toucLei 
with a delicate hand ; and a few instancea will show that each of them was 
conducted with the highest grace and propriety. 

Thus, the worUUu epirit of the Pharisees is delicotelv yet strikingly re- 
proved In the parablea of the rich man whose grounds Drought fonh pleo> 
UAUly (Luke xiL 15—21.) ; which was spoken to show the folly of covetous- 
ness,— of the nnjust steward (Lake xvi. 1.), to show the proper use of 
wealth,— and of the rich man and tha beggar (Luke xvi. 19— 3i.X to show 
the dancer of abusing It— The eeyiehne ee and bigotry of the aame aeci, 
whieb characteristic in some decree applied to the whole Jewish nation, 
who ** trosisd in themselves that they were righteous, and despised others," 
are convicted tai the psrablea of the Ptiariaee and tne publican preying in 
the temole, of the two sons commanded to work in tne vineyard, of the 
gaest wlw chose theh||hesc seat at tho table, of the lost sheep and money, 
of the prodigal aoo. aaoof the good Samaritan, In several of theae para- 
bles the comparative merit of the Jew and Gentile world is justly thoogh 
fotaitly stated, on purpose to abase the pride of the one and to exalt the 
haroble hopes of the other. 

Another class of psrsbles is designed to deliver some general leaaons 
of wisdom and pleQr : sach are the parables of tha ten virgins and the 
talents. The parables of the sower and of the urea, and many of the lesser 
parablea^ are deaigned to show the nature and progress of the Gomel dis- 
pensation, together with the opposition which would be made to it from 
the malice of Satan, and the lolly and perveraeneaa of mankind. With 
these are closely connected such parables as have for their object the 
rejectioa of the Jews, and the calHng of the Gentiles: onder this bead are 
compriaed tho paral>lea of tha murmuring laboorera, of the cruel and 
uniuat hosbandmen, the barren fig tree, and the marriage- feast Br con- 
aidering the occaaions npon which these and other paialilea were delivered 
1^ the Redeemer of the world, vre shall be enabled, not only to ascertain 
their acope and dealgn, bat also to perceive their wiadom, beauty, and 
propriety. 

5. Wherever the -worde of Jeeue »eem to be capable of dif 
ferent teneee, we may -with certainttf conclude that to be the 
true one which Uee mott level to the apprehension of hie 
attditore^ 

Allowing for those figurative expresaioas which were so very frequent 
and lamlliar with tham, and whicn, therefore, are no exceptions to this 
general rule, this neceasary canon of interpretation, of all others, demands 
the most attention. 

6. ^» every parable hat two teneee^ the litkeal or externa^ 
and the mystical or internal eenee, the literal tenee muet be 
Jiret explained, in order that the correepondence between it 
and the myetical tenee may be the more readily perceived. 

For instance, "the parable of the unforgiving aervant represents, /i/s> 
rally, that hia lord forgave him a debt often thooaand talents ;—myeh'eaUy, 
or spiritually, that God remita to the penitent thepunlahment of tnnume 
rable oflencea. Literally, It atatea that thia aervant, on hia refuaal to exer - 
cise forbearance towards his feUow-servant, was delivered over to the 
tormentors : myetically, that God will Infilct the aevereit judgmenta on all 
who do not foi^tve oiners their trepaaaea. The nnhy of sense in tiotli 
interpretations la easily perceptible :"• whence it follows that every para- 
ble must be conslsteiU throughout, and that the literal sense must not be 
confounded with the mystical sense. Hence also It follows, that, cince tlie 
acope and application of parablea are the chief polnta to be regarded, 

7. It it not neceteary, in the interpretation ofparablet^ that 
we thould anxioutly intitt upon every tingle word; nor ought 
we to expect too euriout an adaptation or accommodation of it 
in every part to the tpiritual meaning inculcated by it / for 
many circumttancet are introduced into parablet which are 
merely ornamental, and detigned to make the timilitude more 
pleating and interetting. 

Inattention to thIa obvioua rule haa led many expositors ioto the most 
fimciflil explanations : resemblancea have been accomuhted, which are 
for the moat part fhtile, or at best of little use, and manifestly not Inchided 
hi the scope of the parable. Where, hideed, eircumstanlial reaemblances 
(though merefy omamentaD wiU admU of an easv and natural appUcatioo, 
they are by no means to be overlooked : end it is worthy of remark, that 
in those parablea which our Lord himself explahied to his disciples, there 
are few, if sny, of the clrcumatantial polnta left unapplied ; but here great 
^ment Is necessary neither to do too little, nor to attempt too much.« 
the application, then, of thia rule, there are two polata to be consi- 
dered :— 

(1.) Peroone art not to be compared withpereone, but thinge wtth thinge, 
part ienotlobe compared with part, but the whole of thfi parable with 
tto^. 

Tnus, we read hi Matt. ziii. M. The kingdom tffheefoen it likened unto a 
man which towed good teed in hie field; and m verse 46. Tho Hngdom 
of heaven ie Ukened unto a merchant man oeeking goodly pearlt. The 
similitude here Is not with the men, but with the eeed and the pemrl; and 
the construction is to be the same as hi verses 81. and 33., where the pro- 

Ktss of the Gospel is compared to the grain of mastard-seeti^ and to 
ven. 

(2.) Inparablee it ie not neeeetary that aU the aetiono qfmen. mentlonod 
in thorn, ohouldbejuet aetiono, thatie to say. morathfjuet andhoneet 

For hMtance, the unjust steward (Luke xvi. 1— 8.)li not proposed eithei 
to justify his dishonesty, or aa an example to us hi cheattag his lord (for 
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that It merely ^maaiettUl, and introduced to fill up the scorj), bat as an 
example of bla care and prudence, In proTlding for the Aitore. From the 
oonduct of thfti man, our Lord took occasion lo point eot the manafement 
of worldly men, as an ejcample of attenUon to his iciHomen ia their spiritual 
^flkirs ; and at the same time added an impressire exhortation to make the 
things of this hfe subservient to their everlasting happiness ; assurlnff 
them, that if they did not use temporal blessings as they ooght Uiey could 
never be qualified to receive mintual blessings. 80 again, tn Luke zii, 39. 
and Rev. ill. 3. the coming of Christ is compared to the coming of a thieC 
not in respect of theft but of the sadden surprise. " It is not necessary," 
Niyg a great master of eloquence, "that there should be a perfect resem* 
blance of one thing in all respects to another ; but it is necessary that a 
thing should bear a likeness 10 that with which it is compared."' 

8. Mtention to Historical CiRCUMSTAircxfl, afvell at an 
acquaintance with the nature and propertiet of the thingt 
vhence the timilitudea are taken, will eatenUaUy contribute to 
the interpretation of parables, 

(I.) Some of the parables related In the New Tesfamant are supposed to 
be true histories : m the incidental circumstances of others, our Saviour 
evidently had a regard to historical proprietv. Thus, the scene of that most 
beautiful and instructive parable of the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30—87.) Is 
very appositely placed in that dangerous road which lay between Jerusii* 
lein and Jericho : no way being more frequented than this, both on account 
of ita leading to Penea, and eHpecially because the classes or stations of 
the Priests and Invites were fixed at Jericho as well as at Jemsslem : and 
hence it is thata Priest and a Leviie are mentioned as travelUng this wav.* 
It Airther appears, that at this very time Jad«a in general was overrun by 
robbers, and that the road between Jericho and Jerusalem (In which onr 
Lord represents this robbery to have been committed) was partkidurly 
Infested by bandiul, whose depredations it favoured, as It lay through a 
dreary soUtude. On account ofthese frequent robberies, we are hiformed 
by Jerome that it was called the Bloody Way.* 

(2.) Agahi, In the parable of a nobleman who went into afar country to 
receive for kimoe^f a- kingdom^ and to return (Luke xiz. I2.X our liord 
aUudes to a case, which, no long time before, had actually occurred in 
Judaea. Those who, by hereditary succession, or by Interest, had pre- 
lensiona to the Jewish throne, traveUed to Rome, In order to have It con- 
firmed to them. Herod the'Oreat'flrBt went that k>ng journey to obtain the 
kingdom of Judaea from Antony, hi which he succeeded; and having re- 
eeived the kingdom* he afterwards iravellod from Jndsa to Rhodes in order 
to obtsin a confirmation of it from Oflesar, in which he waa equally success- 
fnl.* Archelaus, the son and successor of Herod, did the same ; and to hlro 
onr Lord most probably alluded. Every historical circumstance is beau* 
tiflilly interwoven by our Saviour in this instructive parable. 

0.) Of the fhrther benefit to be derived from history In the interpreta- 
tkMi of parables, the similes in Matt xiii. 31, 32. will afford a striking lllns> 
tration : in these parables the progress of the Oosi>eI is compared to a grain 
of mustard-seed, and to leaven : nothing is subjoined to these verses by 
way of explanation. What then is their scope 1 Jesus Christ was desirous 
•f accnatomlng his disciples to parabolic instruction : from this design, 
however, we cannot collect the sense of the parables ; we Iiavo therefore, 
no other resource but history. Since, then, Jesus Clirist is speaking of the 
prc^ess of the Christian church, we must consult ecclesiastical history, 
which informs us that, from small beginnings, the church of Christ has 
grown into a vast congregation, that is, spread over the whole world. In 
order, however, that we may enter Ailhr Into the meaning of this parable o( 
onr Lord, it may not be irrelevant to observe that In eastern countries the 
mustard-plant (or, at least, a species of the nvasn, which the Orientals 
comprehended under that name) attains a greater size than with us. It ap- 
|iears that the Orientals were accustomed to dve the denomination oftreeo 
to plantstgrowing to the height of ten or twelve feet, and having branches 
in proporaon.* To such a height the mustard-plant grows in Judaea ; and 
its oranches are so strong and well covered with leaves, as to afford shelter 
to the feathered tribe. Such Is the Image by which Jesus Christ represents 
the progress of his Gospel. TThe kingdom of heaven, said he, is like to a 

Jrratn of mu»tard^oeed--8moy\ and contemptible in lis beglnniiix ; which it 
ndeed the Uaet of all seeds, that Is, of all those seeds, vriUi which the Jews 
were then acquainted (for our Lord's words are to be interpreted by 
popular use ; and we learn from Malt. xvil. 20. that Hke a grain of mustard- 
toed was a proverbial expression lo •denote a small quantity) : but when it is 
frown, it beeometh a tree, so tfutt the birds of the air come andlodge in the 
hraneheo thereof. Under this simplcand beantiful fl^re does Jesus Christ 
describe the admirable development ofJ)ls*Oospel from its origin to its final 
consummation. 

(4.) We have said that the understanding of parables Is facilitated by an 
acquaintanee with the properties of the things whence the simiHtudes are 
derived. Besides the diffusivo efliscts of leaven already adverted to. which 
sufficiently indicate the certain apread of the Gospel, we msy adduce an 
example from the prophet Jeremiah ; who, parabolically describing a 
furious invader (xllx. 19.), says, He shall comeup Uke a Uonfrom the swell- 
ing qf Jordan against the habitation of the strong. The propriety of this 
will appear, when it Is known that In ancient tiroes the river Jordan was 
particularly Infested with lions, which concealed themselves among the 
iiick reeds upon Its banks. « Let us then troaghie-one of these monarchs 
of the desert aaleep among the thickets upon the banks of that rirer : let 
08 further suppose nim to be suddenly awakened by the roaring, or dis- 



1 Non enim res tota toil rel necesse est similes sit; sed ad Ipsum, ad quod 
conferetur, simililudinem habeat, oportet. Ciobro ad Herennlum, lib. iv. 
:. 4a torn. i. p. 122. edit Bipont 

» Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. In loc. • Jerome, cited by Calmet, In loc. 

• Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. xiv. c. xlv. « 4, 6. 
•IbJd.llb. xv.c.vi.M6,7. 

• See Lighttwi's and Schoe(tgenins*s Horn Hebraica et TtJmudicv, in 
llatt. slii. 31, 32. 

« " AAer havhig descended,** says Maundrdl, "the outermost bank of 
-w.'oao. you go about a furlong npon a level'strand, before you come to the 
immediate bank of the river. This second bank is so beset with bushes 
and ftrecs, such as tamarisks, willows, oleanders, 4kc. that you can see no 
water, tul you have made your way through them. In this thicket anclenUy, 
and the same Is reported of it at this day, several ssrts of wild beasts were 
front to harbour themselves ; whose being washed out of the covert by the 
overflowings of the river gave occasion to that allaslon, He ohatt come up 
like a Hon from the eweUing of Jordan,** Ac. IfaundreU's Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 1 10. (London, 1810.) Agreeably to this account, 
Ammiahns Blarcellinns states, thst "hinnmerable Ikms wander abotit 
ming tne reeds and copses on the borders of the rivers in Mesopotamia." 
lib xfVa. e. 7. (tom. I. p. 177. edit Bipont.) 
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. _ -ed by the overflowing, of the rapid tumultuous lorreat, and in hit (un 
routing mto the upland country ; and we shall perceive iba tdmirabte pn 
prlety and force of the prophet's allusion. 

9. Laetly, although in many of hie parables Jesus Chig 
has delineated the future state of the church, yet he intndtt 
that they ehould convey eome important moral precepf, ^ 
which we ehould never lose sight in interpreting paraliet. 

Thus, the parable of the sower (Matt xiii. 3-24. Mark iv. 3^ ^ 
Luke vIlL 4—16.) has a moral doctrine, for our Lord hiotself nos tis 
subjoins the foOowIng Important caution :— 7Viire heed how ye hear, im, 
the parable <if the ur^ (Matt xiii. 91. et seq.) refers to the raiitve«fS 
wicked with the good In this worid ,* when, therefore, our Lord iimm 
(In verses S7— 20.) that it is not omr province to judge those wboa k ki 
rasenred for his own tribtmal, and In the SOtli verse added, Utktgm 
together, he evidently Implied that, since God tolerates bworrifibkaMn 
It Is the duty of men to bear with them : the propagation of Use isfnn 
Is an ofltoce against God, who alone is the judge uid punisher of teat- 
man has no rignt to punish his brethren for their sentiments.' T^pk 
bles which are delivered in the same chapter of Saint Nattbew*! Gti^ 
and also In Luke xiii. 19. 21. delineate the excellence of the refigiooof Jtn 
and are admirably adapted to inspire us with love and admirttioB bt a 
Divine Author. Further, the parable of the labourers in the vk^ 
(Matt XX 1— 17.x besides predicting the ftitore reception of the Goftl 
teaches us that no one shoold despair of the divine mercy so ioacuht 
Uvea, and that God will bestow upon the lalthfbl a larger measore of bJcued 
ness than they can venture to expect, and also that we shoold not bemmd 
with envy, If others enjoy a greater portion of gifts or talenli tha ire be- 
stowed npon onrselves. In net, at aa able expositor* has remarked, tm 
oar Saviour's parables frequently "ha^^ a double view, this panUe Mtai 
not only to illustrate the case of the Jews and GeoClles, but also the c«t 
of all Indivfluals of every nation, *whom God accepts acoordhig to their ia- 
provement of the opportonities they have enjoyed. In like muuier, dte 
pamble of the royal nuptials, related tn Mau. xxH. verses 1-15. sii 
designed chiefly to show the Jews, that the offers of grace which tkf 
rejected would tie made lo the Gentiles. But the laUer put of it iIm 
seems Intended to check the presumption of such as pretend to the dhae 
favour wlllM>ut complying with the conditions on which It is prooited k 
vras customary for the bridegroom to prepare vestments Ibrhtegoea; 
and the man mectk)ned In verses 11—13. is said to have totroded «jtb« 
the requisite garment.'* 

IV. From the preceding remaiks it will have been tm 
that parables are of more frequent occurrence in the New 
than ID the Old Testament; and although some hints hafe 
heen already offered,^* to account for the adoption of llui 
mode (^ instruction, yet s» some persons haye taken occsikB, 
from the prophecy or Isaiah (vi.^, 10.), as cited by Matthew 
(xiii. 13 — 15.), to insinuate that ottr Lord spake ia parables in 
order that the perverse Jev^s might' not understand, it nay 
not be irrelevant if we conclude the present strictores on 
parabolic instruction, with a few remarks on the reasontwbj 
It was adopted by our Lord. ^ 

1. The practice was familiar to the Jews in common whb 
the other inhabitants of the East, as already stated; and soioe 
of our Lord's parables were probably taken from Jewish cos- 
toms, as the royal nuptials (Matt. X3di. 1 — 15.\ the ricbglDt- 
ton (Luke xvi. 19— 3L,) and the wise and toolish im^ 
(Matt. XXV. 1— 13.)« This method of teaching, tberrfoif, 
was intelligible to an attentive and inquiring auditorj. See 
Matt. XV. 10. and Mark iv. 13. 

2. It was customary for the disciples of the Jewish doctors, 
when they did not understand the meaning of thdr paiables. 
to request an explanation from their teachers; in like manner, 
Christ's hearers might have applied to him, if they m^ 
been indisposed to receive the aoctrines he taught, and haj 
they not preferred to he held in error hy the Scribes im 
Pharisees, ratfier than to receive instruction from hia lips' 

3. Parabolic instruction was peculiarly well calcnlated to 
veil offensive truths or hard sayings^ until, in due season, tjey 
should be disclosed with greater evidence and lustre, when 
they were able to hear and to bear them, lest they mm 
revolt at the premature disclosure of the mystery. Compare 
Mark iv. 33. with John xvi. 12. 25. . 

4. It was a necessary screen from the malice of bis ib- 
veterate enemies, the chief priests, Scribes and Phansees. 
wbo would not have failed to take advantage of any «^ 
declaratioo which they might turn to his destruction [m 

■ U Is wHh pleaaore the author transcribes the following es^^^^, 
Uon of the learned Roraaniat, VIser. Having cited the P«"^,!!l 
adduced, he saya, FaeUe apparet eos huiepreeepto ^squagwmjaov'^^ 
qui VI, i«TiT, ac Mncts, bominbs nvDKtn a sua bsuoioms aiopc"* 
ineneutica Sacra Nor. Test pars IILp. 131. 
• OllpJn's Exposition of Hm New Test vol. I. p 7a note t. ^^ 

»• The anthoriUea consulted for this section, todepcndenuy t» ^. 
already cited Incidentally, arc Emestl, Instlt Interp. Nov. TeitFJ 
Moras, In Emestl, tom. I. pp. 314-320. : Bauer, HerroeneoUca ajj-f. 
226-229. ; Glassil PhllolofU Sacra, lib. II. part i. tract 2- «*ct 6. c«ow 
9. col. 473-492 ; TiirreSn, de Interpret. Script PP 2H. 215., rre^ 
Herm, Sacr. c. ill. I la (Op. torn, il pp. 636, 636.) ; Chfcdenlus, "ff:^^. 
pp. 190, 191.; J. R Pfeiffer, Inst Bern^Sacr. pp. 753-^; AIWjj;^^ 
meneot Sacr. Nov. Test vol. I. pp. 60-66. Brouwer, de P»rwgf % y 
(Log. Bat. 1825) ; Scholten, Diatribe de Parabolhi Cbristi (Wj*. ' ^W 
SchuUze, De Parabolanim Jesu Chrisli Indole Poetic* Comflieo^* 
Ungn, IffiT); and Unger, De ParaboUrum Jesn Naiura (Up«»» ^^'^ 
«« 8ee,p. 366. supra. ^ ., .« y 

»• Iberiivhain, In Pref. ad Joma, cHed by Whitby on M»H. w« *• 
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z.94.^ ; Irat jet they could not lay hold of the meet pointed 
parables, which, they were clear-aigfated enough to perceive, 
were levelled against themselyes. See Matt, zxi. 45. Mark 
xL 13. and Luke xx. 19.^ 

5. The parables did nbt contain the fundamental precepts 
and doctrines of the Gospel, which were deliverea in the 
aodience of the people witn sufficient perspicuity in Matt, y.^ 
▼ii. and daewhere, hut only the mysteries relative to its pro* 
gress among both Jews ana Gentiles. 

6. Lastly, the Jews were addressed in parables, because as 
ifaeir wickedness and perverseness indUpofed them to receive 
profit from his more plain discourses, Jesus Christ would not 
voQchsafe io them « clearer knowledge of these events. To 
^have ears and hear not,*' is a proverbial expression, to 
describe men who are so wicked, and slothful, that they 
either do not attend to, or will not follow the clearest intiraa- 
tioiis and convictions of their duty. See instances of this 
expression ia Jer. v. 21. and Bzek. xii. 2.' To this remark 
we may add, with reference to the quotations from Isaiah 
vi. 9, 10. that it is common for God to speak, by his pro- 
phets, of events that would happen, in a manner as if he had 
enioined them.' 

V. Whoever attentively considers the character of our Sa- 
vior? merely as a moral teacher and instructor of mankind. 
w'U clearly perceive his superiority to the most distinguished 
teachers of antiquity. Through the whole of his Gospel, he 
^iseoyers a deep and thorou^ insight into human nature, 
aid seems intimately acquainted with all the subtle malig- 
oitiee and latent corruptions of the human heart, as well as 
with all the illusions and refinements of self-idolatry, and the 
windings and intricacies of self-deceit How admirably the 
aanner, in which he conveyed his instructions, was adapted 
to answer the end and design of them, we have already seen ; 
we might, indeed, almost venture to appeal to his parables 
alone for the authenticity of our Lord's mission as a jdivine 
teacher: all of them, indeed, are disdnguished by a dignity of 
feotiinent, and a simplicity of expression, perfectly b«ioming 
the purity and <exoelIence of that religion which he came to 
establish. The whole system of heathen mythology Was the 
tnveotioa of the poets; a mere farrago of childish and ro- 
mantic stones, chiefly calculated to amuse the vulvar. As the 
frr greater part ai their fables and allegories arefounded on 
this 'ficlitione liistory of the gods, so t&y were plainly sub- 
servient to the support of mX system of idolatry ana poly- 
theism which the Gospel was designed to overthrow. It any 
secret meaning was conveyed unoer these allegorical repre- 
sentations Twhich seems, however, to be very doubtful), it 
was too renned and philosophical to be understood by the 
common people, whose religious knowledge and belief ex- 
tended no farther than the nteral sense of the words. The 
moral instruction, if any was intended, must be du|[ out of the 
rubbish of poeticaMmages and -superstitious conceits. And, 
as these were found<^ on a false aystem of the universe, and 
on unworthy sentiments of God, and his moral government, 
they could never contribute to tbe religious improvement of 
ooankind either in knowledge or in practice, ijet any man 
of tme taste and judgment compare the abstruse allegories of 
Plato, or the monstrous fables of the Jewish Talmuds, with 
the parables of our Saviour, and he will be at no loss 
whicn to prefer; while, tired and disgusted with the cue, he 
will be struck with admiration at the beauty, elegance, and 
propriety of the other. 

rorther, the parables of Jesus far excel the fables of an- 
tiqnity in clearness and persQ^uity, which made them re- 
ooarkably fit for the instruction of the ignorant and prejudiced, 
for whom they were originally designed. Our Saviour's 
images and allusions are not only taken from nature, but 
especially from those objects and occurrences which are most 
familiar to our observation and experience. It requires no 
laborious search, no stretch of imagination, to discover his 
meaning, in all cases wher|he intended instruction or reproof, 
as appears evident from the impressions immediately produced 
on tne minds of his hearers, according to their different tempers 
ind dispositions. Such of his parables, indeed, as predicted 
the nature and progress of the Gospel dispensation, and the 
cnposition whicn it would meet from the nialice of Satan and 
the folly of maDkind,^ were purposely left to be eiplained by 



A Dr. HalM't New Analysis of Chronologr. toI. fi. p. 773. 

« GrodiM and WbUby on Matt idlL la Dr. Whitby has collected paseafea 
Aimliii the prorerblal ate of having eart and hearing n^i^ from PhUo 
<Anefrub.U.|».73.D.andUb.iH.p.aro.B.Xand(roaiDeaM>Mh«Ma. (Oral, 
hi Analngeton, sect. 127.) 

• 8e« BiiBbop Lowth*a note on In. li. 10. 

• Of this daaerbUoo, Ibr ioiCaaee, are the parabtoa of lh« tswer, at 
'^ ' d of the kbonreta In tbe vteeyard. 



the events to which they refer, and with which the^ so ex« 
actly correspond, that their meaning soon became plain and 
obvious to all. It is, moreover, particularly worthy of ob- 
servation, that the moral instructions conveyed by the parables 
of the Gospel are of the most important nature, and essential 
to our duty and best interests. They do not serve merely to 
amuse the imagination, but to enlignten the understanding, 
and to purify the heart They aim at no less an object than 
the happiness of mankind in a future and eternal state. The 
doctrines of the soul^s immortality and a future Judgment are 
the ground-work of our LonTs parables ; and to illustrate and 
confirm these fundamental principles is their main and leading 
design. They all terminate in this point, and describe the 
awful scenes of eternity, and the interesting conseouences of 
that decisive trial, in a language, though simple and unadorn- 
ed, yet amazingly striking and impressive. But the febuloua 
representations of the heathen poets on this subject wen 
more fitted to amuse than to instruct : they servea rather tc • 
extingubh than revive the genuine sentiments of nature, and, 
consequently, to weaken the influence of this doctrine as a 
principle of virtuous conduct 

There is, also, a pleasing variety in the parables of Jesus. 
Some of them comprehend no dialogue, and scarcely any 
action, and are little more than a simple comparison between 
the subject to be investigated and sometning very well 
known. In others may be traced the outlines ot a complete 
drama. The obscurity which may be thought to lie in some 
of them wholly arises from our not clearly understanding At> 
character J or that of his audience, or the occasion on which 
he spoke ; except where the subject itself rendered some 
obscurity unavoidable. 

Conciseness is another excellence of the parables of Christ 
Scarce a single circumstance or expression can be taken 
away from any of them, without injuring the whole. They 
also comprehend the most extensive and important meaning 
in the shortest compass of narration ; and anord at the same 
time the largest scope to the judgment and reflection of the 
reader. An extraordinary candour and charity likewise 
pervade all the parables of Jesus. He gives the most 
favourable representations Of things. In the parable of the 
lost sheep, he supposes but one of a hundred to go astray ; 

Jet the good shepnerd leaves the rest, to go in quest of this, 
n the parable of the ten virgins, he supposes the number of 
the wise to be equal to that of the foolish. In that of the 
prodigal, for one son that takes a riotous course, there is 
another that continued in his duty. In that of the ten talents, 
two are supposed to improve what is conmiitted to them, for 
one that does not improve it In the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Abraham uses the term Son to the former, 
though in tlie place of punishment ; and lie Is represented as 
still retaining kind recards to his brethren. A name is deli- 
cately withheld from Uie character that is blamable, while om 
is given to the good. 

An exact propriety and decorum is observed in all th« 
parables of Christ, and every thing that is spoken is suited 
to the character of the person who speaks it. His parablei 
surpass all others, in being so natural and probable, ttiat they 
have the air of truth rather than of fiction.^ Grenerosity and 
decorum are so strongly manifested in the character of the 
compassionate Samantan, that the Jewish lawyer, whose 
prejudices and passions would be all excited by the very 
name, could not withhold his approbation of it There is 
also great candour and propriety in the selection and adiust* 
ment of the two characters. Had a Jew or a Samaritan been 
represented as assisting a fellow-countryman, or a Jew 
assisting a Samaritan, the story would have been less con- 
vincing and impressive. " In the parable of the murmuring 
labourers, the proprietor of the vineyard assembles the la- 
bourers ill the evening a// iogelher to receive their wages, 
begins to pay those Who were called at the latest hour, and 
proceeds gradually to the first invited. This circumstance 
with the greatest prof>riety introduces their complaint It 
also discovers candour and integrity in the judge, in allowing 
them to be witnesses of bis distribution, in attentively hear- 
ing their objections, and <^mly pointing eut how groundless 
aiM unreasonable they were. In the parable of the barren 
fig tree, the keeper of the vineyard is with great pr^riety 
and candour introduced as interceding exmesSj for a further 
respite and trial to the tree, and enforcing bis plea from 
weighty considerations.^* In what an amiable and proper 
light is the generous creditor in the parable represented, and 
with what natural simplicity ! " 'I1ien the loid of that servan 
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was nioved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
the debt." What ineennous sorrow appears in the character 
of the prodig^al ! What natural affecuon, generosity, and 
tbrwardness to forgive, in the parent ! 

Besides the regard paid by Jesns Christ to historical 
propri<ity in the incidental circumstances (which has been 
Already noticed in p. 368.), it is a peculiar excellence of the 
parables of Christ, that the adora in them are not the inferior 
'features, but men. He leads us sometimes to draw instruc- 
tion from the inferior animals, and the process of things in 
the vegetable world, as well as nature in general. But men 
are the i^ore proper aetord in a scene, ana speakers in a dia- 
logue, formed for the instruction of mankind. Men add to 
the significance without diminishing the ease and fami- 
liarihr of the narration. In the fables of ^sop, and of the 
Hindoos,! as well as of the Jewish prophets, inferior crea- 
tures, and even veg:etable8, are introduced as actors. 

Another distinguishing character of our Lord^s parables is, 
the frequent introduction of Ms own character into them, as 
the principal figure, and in views so various, important, and 
significant: for instance, the sower; the vine-oresser ; the 
proprietor of an estate ; the careful shepherd ; the just master ; 
tlie kind father ; the splendid bride&rroora ; the potent noble- 
man ; the heir of a king^dom ; and ue kin? upon his throne 
of glory judging the whole world of manund. A striking 
contrast hence arises between the simplicity of the descrip- 
tions and dignity of the speaker. 

A further material circumstance which characterizes the 
parables of Christ is, that he spake them just as occasions 
were offered ; in the ordinary course of his conversation and 
instruction ; privately as well as publicly ; to his own dis- 
cioles; to the multitude; and to the Pharisees and chief 
rulers. An accidental question or unexpected event appears 
to have been the occasion of some of them. For instance, 
that of the good Samaritan, when he was asked, ** Who is 
my neighbour 1" that of the rich man, whose ground brought 
forth plentifully, when he was desired to determine a suit 
concerning an estate ; that of the barren fig tree, when he 
was told of the Galileans whom Pilate had massacred ; that 
of a certain man who made a great supper, when he was 
present at a splendid entertainment ; and those of the careful 
shepherd, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, and the 
inhuman rich Jew, when a great number of publicans and 
sinners, and of Pharisees and Scribes, happened to be present, 
and the latter murmured a4[ainst him, and insulted him. No 
man, except Jesus, ever did speak in parables, unpremedi- 
tated, and on various occasions. No man is now capad>1e of 
conveying instruction in like manner. No instructor can 
ever presume to be equal to him, nor so much as to imitate 
or resemble him. 

Again : the parables of our Lord were admirably adapted 
to the time when, the place in which, and the persons to 
whom, they were delivered ; while they were also fitted for 
the j^neraf instruction of mankind in all ages. These com- 
positions of Christ were likewise all original. Dr. Lightfoot 
and others have shown that Jesus often borrowed proverbs 
and phrases from the Jews. But an inspired teacher would 
Dot surely propose whole parables^ that were in common use, 
for his own. Nor does it appejar that any body used the 
parables of Christ before his time; for tnose which are 
alleged out of the Talmudical or other Jewish writers were 
all penned some ages after his birth. For instance, the para- 
ble of the householder and the labourers,' which is extant 
in the Jerusalem Gemara, was written an age and a half at 
least after the destruction of the temple. It is more proba- 
ble, therefore, that it was written in imitation of Christ, than 
borrowed from any ancient tradition. The same may be 
said of many others ; as Matt, xviii. 17. out of the boot of 
Musar; and of another parable like that, Matt. xxv. 1. of the 
ten virgins.* 

If Jesus had bonowed whole parables, or discourses, it 
would scarcely have been remarked so often, that he spake 
M one who had authority, and not as the Scribes ; nor would 
the extraordinary wisdum of his instructions have so much 
astonished his auditors. Further ; the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have been glad to have exposed him, by proclaiming 
to the people that he was indebtcSi to the Rabbis for what 



gained him the reputation of superior sagadty. This, also, 
would have been a plausible argument to have retorted upon 
him, when he opposed their tnSitioiis. 

j^^aeeWUklWi, orSlrW. Jmat'tTruiilationofth^FbUMof VMhaoo. 

» Jfau. MM. 1-16. t Le Qere on Bbtt mm. 1$. 



To conclude, it is a singular exoeUency in the Gocpa, 
parables, that, though they were for the most part occasio^ 
and wisely adapted by our Saviour to the characters and ci^ 
cumstances of the persons to whom they were orieiialh 
addressed, yet they contain most wholesome instructioDB uv 
admonitions for all ages of the world, and for every fataii 
period of his church. They are at once excellently accon 
modated to the comprehensions of the vulgar, aiid capable sf 
instructyig and delighting the most learned and judicim h 
short,a//aie parables of Christ **are beautiful; the tn« 
delineation of human manners, embellished with all ikm 
graces which an unaffected lovely simplicity of dictn k 
able to bestow, — graces beyond ^e reach of the m(MteUi> 
rate artifice of composition. But two of the numboitBii 
among the rest with unrivalled splendour; and wean 
safely challenge the genius of antiquity to produce, fraaiB 
his stores of elegance and beauty, such specimens of patlielrB 
unlaboured description, as the parables of the prodigal «a 
and the good Samaritan."* 



SECTION VI. 

ON SCRIPTURE PROTKRRS. 

L Mature 9f Proverbs 4 — Prevalence of this mode of hutne 
Hon. — [L Jyiferent kinds of Proverbs, — UL The Prsverh 
occurring" in the JYew Testament, ho-w to be interpreted. 

I. The inhabitants of Palestine, in common witb <Ats 
oriental nations, were much in the use of Provirbs, or de 
tached aphorisms ; that is, concise and sententious eanuDoa 
sayings, founded on a close observance of men and manoeii. 

This method of instruction is of very remote antiqoitjfUd 
was adopted by those who, by genius and reflection, exM^ 
cised in the scnool of experience, had accumulated a ttoek 
of knowledge, which they were desirous of reducing ioto 
the most compendious form, and comprising, in a few 
maxims, such observations as they apprehends to be moM 
essential to human happiness. Proverbial expressions wen 
peculiarly adapted to a rude state of society, and more likdj 
to produce enect than any other: for they professed'Dotto 
dispute, but to commandr-not to persuade, but to compel; 
they conducted men, not by circuitous argument, but led ttm 
immediately to the approbation and practice of integrity aad 
virtue. That this kind of instruction, however, might not be 
altogether destitute of attraction, and lest it should disjnst 

oi 



»y an appearance of harshness and severity, the teacben 
I mankind added to their precepts the graces of bannosy; 
and decorated them with metaphors, comparisons, aUnsioai, 
and other embellishments of style. 

Proverbial instruction was a favourite style of compositiM 
among the Jews, which continued to the latest ag^ of tbeir 
literature; and obtained among them the appellatton ofifc- 
shalim^ or parables, partly bemuse it consisted of paraUei 
strictly so called (the nature of which has been discossed in 
the preceding section^, and partly because it possessed un- 
common force and authority over the minds of the auditoo. 
The proverbs of the Old Testament are classed bj Bishop 
Lowtn among the didactic poetry of the Hebrews, of whieb 
many specimens are extant, particularly the book of Proyerbii 
composed by Solomon, of which an account is given in the 
subc^uent part of this wot)c.* The royal sage lias, in one 
of his proverbs, himself explained the principal exoelleoeei 
of this form of composition ; exhibiting at once a complex 
definition of a provero, and a very happy specimen of whi< 
he describes : 

Apples of gold In a net-work of tilTer 

Is a word seasonably spoken. Prov. xzt. 11. 

Thus intimating, that grave and profound sentiments sfaodd 
be set off by a smooth and well-turned phraseolofly; ss w 
appearance of the most beautiful and exquisitelj-coloow 
fruit, or the imitation of it, perhaps, in the most precwM 
materials, is improved by the circumstance of it8sbining(tf 
throujrh a veil) through the reticulations of a 8^^^^ J*?\ 
ex(|uisitely carved. In the above-cited passage he mw* 
insinuates, that it is not merely a neat turn anapolished die 

« Dr. Gnj's Delineatkm of the Parables, pp. 19. 21. CBOab uf^V^ 
«fp.) Moothly RsTiew, a B. vol Wl. p. 196. wttefleWa tow^ SJSJ 
of Christianity, p. 31 Simpson's Interns! and Presompdre Ksusstm^ 
OhrlstianitT, pp. 403-422. 

• BeeVoi. 0.pp.246-JdC7. 
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doa by which proTeibt must be reoommended : but that troth 
itarif aeqaiTefli additional beauty when partiallj discovered 
thio«uHh the real of elegant fiction find imagery. 

1. The first excellenoe of a proverb is Brevity ^^ without 
which it can retain neither its name nor its nature. The dis- 
crimhtating sentiment should be expressed in a few words, 
not exceeding ten or at most twdve words, otherwise it is 
no longer a proverb, but a declamation ; and it should force 
itself upon uie mind by a single effort, not by a tedious 
process. Accordingly, the language must be strong and 
condensed, rather omitting some circumstances which may 
appear necessary, than admitting any thing superfluous. 
Horace himself insists on this as one of the express rules of 
didftctic poetry, and has assigned the reason on which it is 
founded: 

Sliort be the precept, which with earn la gained 

By docile minds, and AiUifuUy retained.* 

S<domon expresses the same sentiment in his own parabolio 

roaoner: 

The words of the wise are Uke goads, 

And Uke nails that are firmly fixed. Ecclea. xii. 11. 

Hiat is, they instantaneously stimulate or affect the mind ; 
they penetrate deeply and are firmly retained. Even the 
obscurity, which is genera^ attendant on excessive brevity, 
has its use ; as it sharpeR the understanding, keeps alive 
the attention, and exercises the g[eniu9 by £e labour of 
iiiTestigjition, while no small gratification results from the 
acadsition of knowledge by our own efforts. 

i. Another excellence, essential to a proverb, is EUgance ; 
wMch is neither inconsistent with brevity, nor with some 
degree of obscurity. Elegance in this connection respects 
the sentiment, the imageij, and the diction ; and those pro- 
veibs, which are the plaineit, most obvious, and simple, or 
which contain nothing remarkable either in^ sentiment or 
style, aie not to be considered as destitute of their peculiar 
elegance, if they possess only brevity, and that neat, compact 
fono, and rounaness of period, which alone are sidlScient to 
eoBStitute a proverb. Examples of this kind occur in the 
maxim of David, recorded in 1 Sam. xxiv. 13. and in that of 
Stelomofi, Prov. x. 13.* 

IL Proverbs are divided into two classes, viz. 1. Entire 
SxRTBMCBS ; and, 2. Proverbial Phrasbs, which by common 
usage are admitted into a sentence. 

1. Examples oC Entire Provsrbi al Sbittskcss occur in Qen, 
X. 9. and xxiL 14. 1 Sam. x. 12. and xxir. 13. S Sam. v. 8. and 
zx. 18. Eaek. xvL 44. and xviii. 3. Luke ir. S3. John iv. 37. and 
2 Peter iL 22. ; in which panages the inspired writers expressly 
state the sentences to have passed into proverbs. 

3. Examples of PaovsmaiAL PHmisss, which, indeed, cannot 
be oonectly termed proverbs, but which have acquired their form 
anduse,aretobefoimdinDeut.xxv.4. iKingsxx. U. 2Chron. 
XXV. 9. Job vi 5. xiv. 19. and xxviii 18. Psal. xiii. 7. and Izil. 9. 
Of this description also u that beautiful and memorable sentence, 

TKB rSAE •? THB LOBD IS THE BKOINKINO OF WISDOM, PsaL 

cxi. 10^ which is repeated in Prov. L 7. ix. 10. and in Job xxviiL 
38. The book of Proverbt likewise contains very many similar 
•eotences ; firom among which it may suffice to refer to Prov. L 
17. 32. iiL 12. vi. 6. 27. x. 5. 13. 19. ?t6. xi. 15. 22. 27. xu. 1 1. 15. 
XT. 2. 33. xvil 1. 10. 19. 28. xix. 2. 24. xx. 4. 11. 14. 21. 25. 
xxiL 6. 13. XXV. 11. 16.27. xxvi.4. 10, 11. 14. 17. 28. xxvu. 6, 
7, 8. 10. 14. 17.22. xxviLL21. So in the book of EccletiatteB^ 
ch. L 15. 18. iv. 5. 12. v. 2. 6.8, 9, 10. vi. 9. viL 17. ix. 4. 18. x. 
1, 2. 8. 15. 19, 20. xi. 3. 4. 6, 7. xii. 12. And in the PropheUy 
Jet, xiii. 23. xxiii. 28. Ezek. viL 5. Micah vii. 5, 6. Habak. iL 6. 
MaL iL 10, dec And likewise in the JWw Testament, as in Matt 
T.13— 15. vL3.21.34. vu.2.6.16. ix. 12. 16. x.10.22.24.26. 
xiL 34. xiiL 12. 57. xv. 14. xxiu. 24. xxiv. 28. Mark ix. 60. 
Luke ix. 62. xtL 48. xxiiL 31. Acts ix. 5. xx. 35. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
1. 12. XV. 33. 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7. 2 Thess. iii. 10. Tit L 15. 

m. The Proverbs occurring in the New Testament are to 
oe explained, partly by the am of similar passages from the 
Old Testament, and partly from the ancient writings of the 
Jews, especially from the Talmud; whence it appears how 

• "The brevity of this kind of coropotition." sart on elegant critic of 
KDcient times, "and the condenalng ofmuch tbonght into a small compass, 
renders it more sententioiis, more safe, and expressive : as in a small 
seed, the whole power of vegetation, which is to produce a tree, Is eon- 
tsined. And if any writer should ampHfy the sentence, it wonld no longer 
be a proverb, but a declamation." Dbmctbius PaAUUunrs, Uif Ep^i|«i.«(, 
ssetix. 

• Art of Poetry, by Francis, verse 466. _ _ 
s Lowtb, Praileet xjriv. ->p. 819-^18. (e<fiL 17C3), or voL U. pp. I«-173. 

•f Dr. Gregory's tFB».:atioD. 



much they were in use among that people, and that they 
were applied by Christ and his apostles, agreeably to com- 
mon usage. The proverbs, contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, are collected and illustrated by Drusius, and 
Andreas Schottus ; whose works are comprised in the ninth 
volume of the Oritici Sacri, and also by Joachim Zehner, 
who has elucidated them by parallel passages from the* 
fathers as well as from the heathen writers, in a treatise pub- 
lished at Leipsic in 1601. The proverbs which are found in 
the New Testament have been illustrated by Vorstlus* and 
Viser,* as well as by Lightfoot and Schoetgenius in their 
Hora Hebraicm et Taknud&^ and by Buxtorf m his Lexicon 
Chaldaieum Tblmudieum et Mabbinieum; from which latt> 
mentioned works Rosenmiiller, KuinOel, Dr. Whitby, Dr. 
A. Clarke, and other commentators, both British and foreign, 
have derived their illustrations of the Jewish parables and 
proverbs. 



SECTION VU. 

CONCLVDINO OBSERVATIONS ON THB FIOURATIVX LANtfUAGB OT 
SCRIPTURE. 

L Synecdoche, — II. irony.— IIL Hyperbole, — IV. JParonomasia, 

Besides the figures already discussed, and the right un- 
derstanding of which is of the greatest importance for ascer- 
taining the sense of Scripture, Glassius, and other writers, 
who have treated expressly on the tropes and figures of the 
Sacred Writings, have enumerated a great variety of other 
figures which are to be found in them. As, however, many 
of these are merely rhetorical ; and though they are admira- 
bly calculated to show how vastly superior the inspired 
volume is to all the productions of the human mind, for the 
beauty and sublimity of its compositions ; yet as it woiild 
lead us into too wide a field of discussion, were we to in- 
troduce such figures at length, our attention must be directed 
to a few of those prindpaljigurea which have not been men- 
tioned in the preening pages. 

The most important of these figures, which remain to be 
noticed, are, 1. Synecdoche; 3. irony; 3. the Hyperbole ; 
and, 4. the Paronomasia. 

I, Synecdoche, 

A Stnecdochb is a trope in which, 1. HThe whoU is put for 
a part ; 3. A part is put for the whole ; 3. A certain number 
for an uncertain one ; 4. A general name for a particular one ; 
and, 4. Special words for general ones. A very few ex 
amples will sufiice to illustrate this figure. 

1. The whole it oometimee put for a part. 

As, ibe wortd for the Roman empire, which is but a small though venp 
remarkable part of the world, In Acts xxiv. 5. and Rev. iii. 10. The tcorla 
for Uie eartht which is a oart of it, 2 PeL iiL 6. Rom. i. a 1 John v. 19. Thus 
the whole person is put lor a part, as man for the ooul, Luke zvi. 23. where 
the rich man Abraham, and Lazarus, are respectively pot for their souls; 
man, for the bodp, John xix. 42. xz. 2. 13. with Luke xxiv. 8.. to which 
passaf es Jesus Is put for his dead body. Time for a part of tlu*«, as Dsn. 
n. 4. which simply means, we wish you a long life and renn. Oen. xvii. 19. 
where the words everlasting covenant denote while tne Jewish polity 
aubslsts, that is, unUl Messiah come. (Gen. xlix. 10.)— Bee also Exod. zxl. 6. 
where tne expression for ever means the Tear of jubilee. 

TO this class of Synecdoche may be referred those instances, In which 
the plural number is sometimes put for the aingular: as the mountsios 
of Ararat (Oen. viii. 4.), which term mieht refer to the bi-topped form of 
that mountainous range. The cities where Lot dwelt. Gen. xix. 29.; the 
sides of the house, Amos vi. la ; the sides of the ship, Jonah I 6. ; the ass 
snd foaL on which Jesus dirist was set, Malt xxi. 7. compared with Zech. 
ix. 9. ; the prophets, Mark L 2. John vi. 46. Acts xiii. 40. : In aU which 

§ laces only one of those things or persons mentioned is to be understood, 
o, children is put for child. Gen. xxi. 7. ; so daughters and sons' daughters, 
Gen. xWI. 7., when Jacob had but one daughter (verse 15.) snd one grand 
daughter, (verse 17.) So the sons of Dan (verse 23.), when he had but one. 
So the cities of Gilead are mentioned in Judg. xii. 7. ; whereas Jepbtbah 
was buried in one city in that region. In like manner, by the sons of Je- 
hoiada Is intended only Zechariah, 2Chron. xxiv. 25. compared with 
verses 20. and 21. : and our Saviour speaks of himself In the plural num> 
her, John iii. 11. 

S. Sometimee the part for the whole. 

Thus in Gen. I. 6. a 13. 19. 23. 31. the evening and morning, being the 
principal part9of the day, are put for the entire day. So the ooui compre- 
nendfl the enliro man. Acts xxvii.37. See similar expressions in Gen. xii. K 
xvii. 14. Exod. xii. 19. Lev. iv. 2. Psal. iii. 2. xi. 1. xxv. la Iss. Ivitt. & 
Ezek. xviii. 4. Acts ii. 41, Ac. 

« VorsUus's Diathba de Adagiis Novi Teiitaiixenli is printed hi (?renhia*s 
Fasciculus Tertius Opusculorum qtiie ad Ilistoriam ct Phlloloslam Sscrain 
spectant ISmo. Rotterdam, pp. 47.5—076. ; and aim in Fischer's ssesad 
edition of Leusden, De Dilcctls N. T. (8vo. Llpsio), pp. 168-258. 

• VIser, Hermeneutlca Sacra Novi Testanienii, part ii. sect ix. eo^ 1 p^ 

las-iso. 
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bo, the nnguiar number u sometimes put for the pluraL 

This chieflj takes place wheu the Scriptures speak of the mirititode coK 
ectively, or of an entire species. Thus in Oen. ui. 8. trei in the Hebrew 
is put for frees. Exod. x\y. 17. (Heb.) / will get me honour upon Pharaoh 
and upon uU hu hooty upon kio eharioto, and upon kio hortemen, thst is, 
the whole multitude of his chariou which are enumerated in verse 7. So 
in Exod. xt. 1. 21. the hone and hie rider are put collectively for the horses 
and horsemen who were in the Egyptian army, do the Hivite, Canaanite, 
and Hittilef Exod. xxiii. 2S., the ox and the aee, Isa. i. 3., the etork, the turtle^ 
the crane, the owallow, Jer. vUi. 7^ the paJmer'toorm, Joel i. 4., etreet. 
Rev. xxi. 21., are respectively put for the Hivites, oxen, storks, dec. dtc. 
It is proper to remark, that in very many instances the learned and pious 
translators of our authorized version have justly rendered the singular 
words in the plural number where the sense evidenUy required it. 

3. Very frequently a certain or definite number it put for 
an uncertain and indefinite number. 

Thus we find double for much or sufficient, in Isa. xl. 2. Ixi. 7. Jer. xvi. 18. 
Zech. ix. 12. Rev. xviii. 6. Ttnee for aeverel times, in Psal. Ixii. 11. Five 
lor a few, 1 Cor. xiv. 19., in which verse ten thoutand are put for many. 
Ten for many, Gen. xxi. 7. and 1 Sam. i. 8. But most frequently we have 
seren for an indefinite number. See Gen. iv. 15. Lev. xxvi. 18 21. 24. 28. 
Ruth iv. 15. 1 Sam. ii. 5. Psal. cxix. 164. Pror. xxiv. 16. xxvi. 25. Isa. iv. 1. 
Jer. XV. 9. Ezek. xxxix. 9. 12. Zech. iii. 9. Matt. xii. 45. One hundred for 
many, indefinitely, in Eccl. vi. 3. viii. 12. Prov. xvii. 10. Matt xix. 29. Luke 
viii. 8. A thousand for a great many, Exod. xx. 6. xxxtv. 7. Deut i. 11. 
ISsm. xviii. 7. Psal. cxix. 72. Ten thousand for an immense number, 
I Sam. xviii. 7. Psal. iii. 6. ; and ten thousand thousand for a countless host, 
in Kum. x. 36. (Heb.) Dan. vii. 10. Rev. v. II., &c. 

4. A general name is put for a particular one. 

As in Mark xvi. 15. where every creature means all maniind; tMjlesh 
also does in Gen. vi. 12. Psal. cxlv. 21. Isa. xl. 5, 6. Ixvl. 23. Uatt. xxiv. 22. 
Luke iii. 6. and Rom. iii. 20. 

5. Sometimes special -words or particular names are put for 
fticA as are general: 

Thus Jehovah is, in Psal. xlvi. 9., said to break the bow, and cut the tpear 
in sunder, and to burn the chariot in the^re : that is, God destroys aU the 
weapons of vrar, and blesses the world with peace. Again, in Dan. xii. 2., 
we read. Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake; 
fome to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt, 
tlare many is put for all So man, generally, is put for all mankind, both 
male and female, Psal. i. 1. Mark xvi. 16. Numerous similar passages 
iiiigiit bf adduced. So, father is put for any ancestor, Psal xxii. 4. xliv. 1. 
cvH 0. Father for grandfather, 2 Sam. ix- 7. Dan. v. 11. Mother for grand- 
mother, 1 Kings xv. 10. l^ compared with verses 2. 8. Brother for kinsman. 
Gen. xiii. & and xiv. 14. with Gen. xii. 5. Matt. xii. 46. John vU. 3. 6. In the 
same manner, son is put for any of the posterity : thus Laban is said to be 
Nahor's son, in Gen. xxix. 5., when he was the son of Bethuel, and graod- 
ion or nephew of Nahor. Compare Gen. xxii. 20. 23. with xxiv. 29. So 
Rcbckah is called Abraham's brother's daughter, Oen. xxiv. 48. Father 
and mother intend all superiors, Exod. xx. 12. In like manner the Greeks, 
who are the most eminent of the heathen nations, are put for the whole 
Gentile world, in Rom. i. 16. Gal. 'il. 28. and Col. iii. 11. So bread denotes 
ail the necessaries of life, in M&:l vi. 11. and numerous other places. The 
fatherless and widows are pur for any who are in di'^tressorsJflHiction, Isa. 
I. 17. 23. James i. 27.. Ac. 

II. Irony. 

An Irony is a figure, in which we speak one thinff and de- 
sign another, in order to give the greater force and vehemence 
to our meaning. An irony is cTistinguished from the resd 
sentiments of the speaker or writer, By the accent, the air, 
the extravagance of the praise, the character of the person, 
or the oatare of the discourse. 

Very numerous instances of irony are to be found in the Scrip- 
ture, which might he produced ; hut the following will suffice to 
ihow the nature of this figure. 

1 "> t ». , Knj^tii speaks in Irony to the priests of Baal— Oy 

ai md ; for h^ ia a (rod . either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in 
a jottrney or jfradr^n'urp. he sleepefh, and must be awaked (1 Kings xviii. 
77.) So fhf* prnp-'f't Mif-ah bids Ahab ^ to battle against Ramoth-Gilead 
and jffOHfttr, (1 Kniis vxii. ].">.) Wp meet with an irony in Job xii. 2. No 
dttnht hut yp ar^ fh" j.-p plr._ and wisdom shall die with you. Thai well- 
known pas:«a»r in Eccle.-^ xl 9. may also be con.sidered as an irony: Re- 




knotr gootl and erfl ; an i .'so In JiidgeB x. 14. Go and cry unto the gods 
uffiirh t/c have chosen , lit (hem deliver you in the time ofuour tribulation. 
And In ih'r wimc mannftr we may apprehend Christ's rebuke to the Jewish 
il.irir>rj*, whf n he says (Murk vii. 9.), Full well ye reject the commandment 
of Gofl ihui tj*> may kf^p tfour own tradition; where, by the word >t-».\»?, 
whirh i.iir'iran^'irorH r- n iVi /W/ well, it is evident that our Saviour intends 
qjit*- \ht^ contrary ofwUni ).ls lancuage seems to import Saint Paul also 
hi* n fine oxjimpU" of irony in I Cor. iv.8. Now ye are full, now ye are 
rich, ye ttnve reigned as kinks without us ; and I would to God ye did reign, 
th'if we also might reign with you. 

Under this figure we may include the Sarcasm, which may 
be defined to be an irony in its superlative keenness and as- 
perity. As an instance of this kind, we may consider the 
loldier's s-^rvch to our Lord ; when, after they had arrayed 
him in mock inaiesty, ihey howed the knee before him, and 



said, Hailj Eing of th% Jew, (Matt. zxviL 89.) So, agaio, 
while our Redeemer was suspended on the cross, there weir 
some who thus derided him. Let Christy ike King of Isrt^ 
descend now from the ctqm, that we may gee and beiievt, (Mark 
XV. 320 

m. Hyperbole. 

TKi6 figure, in its'representation of things or obiects,eitiMr 
magnifies or diminishes them beyond or Delow tneir propir 
limits : it is common in all langoages, and is of frequent or 
currence in the Scripture. 

Thus, things, which are very lofty, are said to reicfa op t» 
heaven. Deut i. 28. ix. 1. Psal. cviL 26. 8o» things whiikn 
beyond the reach or capacity of man, are said to be in il«<nn,ii 
the deep, or beyond the sea, Deut xxx. 12. Rom. x. 6, 7. d«,i 
great quantity or number is commonly expressed fay the tand^f 
the sea, the dust of the earth, and the stare of heaven, Gei. 
xiiE 16. xlL 49. Judges vii. 12. 1 8am. xiiL 5. 1 Kings iv. n. 
2 Chron. i 9. Jer. xv. 8. Heb. xL 12. In like manner, we meel, 
in Num. xiiL 33. with smaller than gratehoppers, to denote ex 
treme diziinutiveness : 2 Sam. i. 23. rwifier than eaglet, to 
intimate extreme eeleiity. Judges v. 4. the earth trembied, 
▼erse 6. toe mountains melted, 1 Kings L 40. the earth rent. 
Psal. vi. 6. Intake my bed to ewim^ Psal. cxix. 136. riven of 
tears run down mine eyes. So we read of angeli food, Pal 
Ixxviii. 25. Thbface of an angel, in Acts vi. 15. ; the tsnp* 
of an angel, in 1 Cor. xiii. 1. See also GaL i. 8. and iv. 14 
in Ezek. xxL 6. we read. Sigh with the breaking of thy loins, 
that is, most deeply. So in Luke xix. 40. we read that the ttsnet 
would cry out, and in verse 44. They shall not leave in thee sne 
stone upon another ; that is, there shall be a total desolatioD.' 

IV. ParonomaMo, 
Paronomasia is the name given to an expression, whieb 
contains two words, that are purposely chosen, so that tbey 
may resemble each other in ttmndj while they may differ in 
sense. It is a very favourite figure of rhetoric among the 
Hebrews, and is common among the oriental languages n 
general. Paronomasia differs from onr rhyme, inasmuch as 
the words which constitute it do not necessarily stand at the 
end of parallelisms or stiophes, hut may be placed together 
in any part of a sentence, and are found in prose as well it 
in poetry. Professor Stuarts has given nnmeroas examples 
of this figure in the Old Testasnest, which the limits of this 
work do not permit us to insert The paronomasia also 
occurs very frequently in the New Testament, especially u 
the writings of Saint Paul, where it seems to be someumes 
unpremeditated, and sometimes to be the result of design oo 
the part of the writer. Professor Winer, to whom we aie 
indented for this paragraph, divides the paronomasia into two 
kinds, viz. : — 

1. Where words of a like sound are employed in the sam 
sentence, without regard to their sense, 

la Rom. I. 29. we hare wopvitm, 5roi»i»p»«i— ^fievew, ^oi-ow;— 31. •♦vrrrn; 
■rviSiTOwc— 1 Cor. ii. 13. •» *«J«XTOif irviv^aro^, irvtvftmTt*n< Mtiv/trnxum 

rv>'xpirfrTi< — Luke jud. 11. Xs< Xi/«oi x«< XfiMot <tf-evrai. Tiiete intfincec 
of paronoroasta cannot be equivalently ejcpressed in English. 

In order to form a paronomasia of this kind, unusuarwords or forms el 
words are sometimes employed : as In Gal. v. 7. tnt$iro*t—it rur/i'M. 

2. Where the words are net only the eame in sound, but there 
is also a resemblance or antitheeit in the sense. Thus : 

Oal. It. 17. Z i| \ « «■ 4 ► v/trnt. , , .«»« hwtowc ^^ x. • v t t.—They iSAMWir 
APFBOT you,.,, that ye might [zbalooslt] t^eet them; thai is. tiie/^ 
neatly desire to draw jou over to their party,— that you rosy be detoiww 
their interests. 

Rom. V. 19. *Q«-3rip i*m mt m'»pmnont to« hof •y5p*ro« M«f^' 

DI80BBOIBNCB many [or multitudes] were mads sinners, so by the flSSWB** 
of one shall many (or multitudes] be made righteous. „ « « r«. 

Other instancea of this kind of paronomasia occur in PbiL Ui. 2. 3. 3 ^ 
iv. a -2 CJor. V. 4. 2The8S. Hi. 11. Philem. 10. 20. Acts Till 20. iCor.VLn. 
Ti. 2. xi. 29. 31. 2 Cor. x. 2. (Qr.) . ,^ 

In this manner a paronomasia is sometimes formed by repeitmi "f 
same word in a different sense : as in MatL viii. ZL Let the obap tanrffi«f 
dead. See the proper import of this passage explained in P««« **'Snfl 

Similar instances of paronomasia occur in the Greek ApocrjpMiwnuiv 
of the Old Testament. Compare particularly Dan. xiii. 54, 66.* 

I Glassil Phil. Sacr. fom. ii. pp. 55, 66. 897—916. 1243-1276. laSJ-MM 
Tiirr*'lin. d.» Interp. S. 8. p. 206. 
• Sfiiart's Hebrew Grammar, pp. 336, 337. (first edit) ^ ,. ^,^ 

« Winer»s Greek Grammar of the New Testament, pp. 161, l» (*'*'*" 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE INTERFRSTATIOM OF THE POETICAL FAKT8 OF SCRIPTURE. 



L A large PwrUtn •/ the Old Teatament proved to be poetical t^ Cultivation of Poetry by the ffebreve. — ^11. The Se lienHom 
ParaUeliem^ the grand Characterittic of Hebrew Poetry. — It% Origin and Varietiee, — 1. Parallel Linee gradatkonal /— 
%> Parallel Linee antithetic ; — Z, Parallel Unet conotructive f-^. Parallel Linet introverted* — III. The poetical Diaiectn^t 
confined to the Old Tettament* — Reatont for expecting to find it in the JWw Teotament^ — Proofi of the Exiotence of the 
poetical Dialect M^re ,— 1. From timple and direct Quotationt of tingle Paooageo from the poetical Parte of the Old Tee' 
tamtenti — %. Prom Quotationt of different Pattaget, combined into one connected Whole ;— 8* And from Quotationt mingled 
with original Matter, — IV. Original ParalteBtmt occurring in the ^ew Tettament.i-^l, Parallel Couplett ; — 2. ParaUe* 
TripUtei — 3. Quatraint / — 4, 5. Stanzat of five and tix Unet;—^ Stmnxat of more than tix parallel Linet* — V. Other 
Examplet of the poetical Parallelitm in the JWw Tettameut ; — \. Parallel linet gradaHonalf — 2. The Epanodot, — 
VL IHfferent Kindt of Hebrew Poetry, — I. Prophetic Poetry i — 8. Elegiac Poetry ; — 3. Didactic Poetry , — 4. Lyric 
Poetry , — 6. The Idyl; — 6. Dramatic Poetry; — 7. Acrottie or Alphabetical Poetry^^-^VU, General Obeervationt for better 
underttanding the Compotitiont of the Sacred Poett. 



L It is obvious to the most cursory reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, that among the books of the Old Testament there 
is such an apparent diversity in style, as sufficiently discovers 
which of them are to be considered as poetical, and which 
are to be regarded as prose compositions. While the histo- 
rical books and legislative writings of Moses are evidently 
prosaic iu their composition, the book of Job, the Psalms of 
DaviA, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a great part of the prophetic jKrritings, and several passages 
occasionally scattered through the historical books, oear the 
most plain and distinguishing marks of poetical writinff.' We 
can have no reason to doubt that these were onginally writ- 
ten in Terse, or in some kind of measured numbers ; though, 
as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew language is now 
lost, we can only very imperfectly ascertain the nature of the 
Hebrew verse. 

From the manner, however, in which Josephus, Origen, 
and Jerome have spoken of the Hebrew poetry, it should 
seem that in their time its beauty and rules were well known. 
Josephus repeatedly affirms^ that the songs composed by 
Moses are in heroic verse, and that David composed several 
sorts of verses and songs, odes and hymns, in honour of 
God : some of which were in trimeters or verses of three 
metrical feet, and others in pentameters or verses of five me- 
trical feet. Origen and Eusebius are said to have espoused 
the same notion: and Jerome, probably influenced by the 
manner in which he found the poetical parts of the Ola Tes- 
tament exhibited in the manuscripts of the Septuagint version, 
&Dcied that he perceived iambic, alcaic, and sapphic verses 
in the Psalms, similar to those occurring in the works of 
Pindar and Horace : hexameters and pentameters in the songs 
of Deuteronomy and Isaiah, the book of Job, and those of 
Solomon ; and sapphic verses in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah.' Among modem writers, the nature and eenlus of 
Hebrew poetry have been warmly contested ;* but by no one 
have these suDJects been illustrated with more elegance and 
ability than by the eminently learned Bishop of London, Dr. 
Robert Lowth. In the third of his justly admired Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry,* he has collected much and very valuable 



In ntufltraUon of thb remark, we umj roentioD the song of Moses «t 

~ • " ^ * Bhecjr of Balaam (Num. xxit 18—24.) ; 

odf. V.) Nor is it improbabte lust Uie 



:he Red Sea (Eiod. zr.) ; the propheey of Balaam (Num. xziv 18—24.) ; 
ctM aoBc of Deborah and Barak. (Jodg. v.) Nor is it improbabte lust Uie 
Book ^ the Wart ^ the Lord (Num. jud. nx aiid the Book of Jaahtr 



CJoah. X 13. 2 8am. 1 1&), were written in poetic measure, 

• Antiq. Jod. Ub. tt. c. 16. $ 4. lib. It. c. a f 44. and Mb. vii. c. 12. f 3. 

• Hlerooymi Prcfat. In Chronic Epist 136. ad PanL Urb. el Epiaf . ad 
Fsatfa. Comment, in Exek. e. 30. 

• Oarpzov (Introd. ad Ubros Canonlcos Vet Test pars ii. pp. 2S, 29.) has 
cifen a Hal of ancient and modern writers who have treated on Hebrew 
POeUT : and In pp. 9—27. he has noticed the various discordant opinions on 
this topic The njpotheiis of Bishop Hare on Hebrew metre was reAiied 
by Bisoop Lowth at the end of his lectores, and also in his " Larser Con- 
fbtation,'' poblishedln 1760, In 8vo. in answer to Dr. Edwards's Latin Letter 
In deibnee of Hare's system^ pobliabed in the nrecedinf year. The general 
opiiU<m of the learned world has coincided with the anuments of Lowth. 

• The first edition of these Lectures appeared in 1753, in 4to., under the 
Ikle of " De Sacra Po€sl Uebrnorum Pr«Iectiones Academics :" a second 
edition was printed br Bishop Lowth In 1763, In two volumes, octavo ; the 
second volome, coMlstlnf of additions made by the celebrated Professor 
WchneHs, who nad reprinted the Prvlectiooes at Oijuingen. Several sub- 
•eqoent editions have leaned from the Clarendon press: particnlarljr a 
HeaotlAil one In 1821, Inchidinf (besides the addilloos of Michaetts) the 
tatherobsemtkHMof Boeennwller (whose edition ^ipeared at Leipsio in 
1815), Riebter, and Weiss. In 1787, Dr. Geoif e Grecory printed his excel* 
lent English translation of Bishop Lowth's Lectures^ in two octavo volumes, 
with some very Important additional notes; which was reprinted in 1816. 
in 1787 M. Herder pnblished at Leipeie two octavo vohimes On the Spirit 
y Hibrom Poetry, from which a selectkm vras translatod and published in 



information concerning the much litigated Question, respecting 
the nature of Hebrew metre ; but many ot his arguments are 
successfully controyerted by Bishop Jebb, in his Sacred Lite- 
rature ;^ to which work, ana to Bishop Lowth's Lectures, the 
reader it necessarily referred, as the discussion of this yery 
difficult question would extend this chapter to an inordinate 
length. The construction, characteristics, and different kinds 
of Hebrew Poetry, including also the poetical style of the 
New Testament, are the subjects now to be considered : and 
our account of them is chiefly abridged from the Lectures of 
Bishop Lowth, and from his preliminary dissertation prefixed 
to his yersion of the prophet Isaiah, together with Bishop 
Jebb*s elegant and instructiye yolume abore cited. 

The peculiar excellence of the Hebrew Poetry will ap- 
pear when we consider that its origin and earliest appliea- 
tion haye been dearly traced to the service of religion. To 
celebrate in hymns and songs the praises of Jehoyah — ^to de- 
corate the worship of the Meat High with all the channs and 
graces of hannony<*-to give force and energy to the deyoat 
affections— was ihe sublime employment of the sacred muses : 
and it is more than probable, that the yery early use of sacred 
rnnsio in the public worship of the Hebrews, contributed not 
a little to the peculiar character of their poetry, and niigbt 
impart to it that appropriate form^ which, though chidly 
adapted to this particular purpose, it neyertheless preserres 
on every other occasion. In the Old Testament we have 
ample evidence that music and poetry were cultivated from 
the earliest ages among the Hebrews. In the days of the 
Judges, mention is made of the schools or colleges of the 
prophets ; in which the candidates for the prophetic ofiBce, 
under the direction of some superior prophet, being altogether 
removed from intercourse with the worla, devoted themselves 
entirely to the exercises and study of religion : and though 
the sacred history affords us but little information concerning 
their institutes and discipline, yet it is manifest from 1 Sam. 
X. 5—10. and xix. 20—34., that a principal pait of their oc- 
cupation consisted in celebrating me praises of Jehovah in 
hymns and poetry, with choral chants accompanied with va- 
rious musical instruments. But it was during the reign of 
David that music and poetry were carried to the greatest per- 
fection. For the service of the tabernacle he appointed tour 
thousand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, and mar- 
shalled under several leaders, whose solo business it was to 
sing hymns, and to perform instrumental music in the public 
worship. Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun were the chief direc- 
tors of the music, and, from the titles of some of the psalms, we 
may also infer that they were excellent composers of hymns 

1801, nnder the title of Oriental Dialopiet, Both these publications are 
diatinfuished by that bold criUcism, which for the last fifty or sixty years 
has characterized too many of those German divines, to whose researches 
in other respects biblical literature Is so largely indebted. Sir William 
Jones has a few observations on Hebrew metres In his Poesos Asiatic* 
Comment cap. ii. (Works, vl. pp. 29-^69.) See also *' An Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry, Ancient and Modem. By Philip SarchI, LL.D. London, ISM ; " 
the latter portion of the volume, which treats on modem Hebrew poetry, 
is both cnrloas and interesltaic. Professor Pareau has also given an absuaet 
of the moat material observaoons on Hebrew Poetry, In his Insdtutlo Inter, 
pretis Veterls Testamenti, pp. 436—457. 

s Pp. 4—22. The title at lencth of this beaudfuUv and correctly printad 
work is as follows :— " Sacred Literature ; compnsing e Review of the 
Principles of Composition, kid down by the Ute Robert Lowth, DJ). Lsvd 
Bishop of London, in his Prelections and Isaiah, and an Applicatioo of th« 
Prhiciples so reviewed to tlie BlustraUon of the New Testament. B> 
John Jebb, A.M. [afterwards D.D. and Bishop of Limerick.] Londoi^ 
1820.'' 8to. 
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or sacred poems. In the Arst book of Chronicles (oh. xxv.) 
we have an account of the institutions of David : M#iich were 
more costly, splendid, and magnificent than any that ever 
obtained in the public service of other nations. 

II. According to Bishop Lowth, there are four principal 
Characteristics of Hebrew Poetry, viz. — 1. The acres* 
ticai or alphabetical commencement of lines or stanzas; — ^3. 
The admission of foreign words and certain particles, which 
seldom occnr in prose conoposition, and which thus form a 
distinct poetical dialect ;—2f. Its sententious, figurative, and 
sublime expressions ; and, 4. Parallelism, the nature of which 
is fully illustrated in a subsequent page. But the existence 
^f the first three of these charactenstics has been disproved 
by Bishop Jebb ; who observes, that the grand characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry does not appear to belong peculiarly to the 
original language of the Old Testament, as contradistin- 
guished from that of the New. '* It is not the acrostical, or 
regularly alphabetical, commencement of lines or stanzas ; 
for this occurs but in twelve poems of the Old Testament: 
it is not the introduction of foreign words, and of what gram- 
marians call the paragogic or redundant particles ; for these 
licenses, though frequent, are by no means universal, in the 
poetical books of Scripture ; and they are occasionally ad- 
mitted in passages merely historical and prosaic : it is not the 
rhyming termination of lines ; for no trace of this artifice is 
discoverable in the alphabetical poems, the lines or stanzas 
of which are defined with infaUible precision ; and every 
attempt to force it on the text, has been accompanied by the 
most licentious mutilation of Scripture : ana finally, this 
grand characteristic is not the adoption of metre, propeily so 
called, and analogous to the metre of the heathen classics ; 
for the efforts of the learned, to discover such metre in any 
one poem of the Hebrews, have universally failed ; and while 
we are morally certain, that even, though it were known and 
emplojred by the Jews, while their language was a living 
one, it is qmte beyond recovery in the dead and unpronounce- 
able state of that language ; tnere are also strong reasons for 
believing, that, even in the most flourishing state of their 
literature, the Hebrew poets never used this declaration. 

**Again, it is most certain, that the proper characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry is not elation, grandeur, or sublimity, either 
of thougnt or diction. In these qualities, indeed, a large 
portion of the poetical Scriptures is not only distinguished, 
out unrivalled : but there are also many compositions in the 
Old Testament, indisputably poetical, which, in thought and 
expression, do not rise above the oidinary tone of just and 
dear conceptions, calmly, yet pointedly delivered."' 

The grand, and, indeed, the sole characteristic of Hebrew 
Poetry, is what Bishop Lowth entitles Parallelism, that is, 
a certain equality, resemblance, or relationship, between ^e 
members of each period ; so that in two lines, or members 
of the same perioa, things shall answer to things, and words 
to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind ot rule or mea- 
sure. Such is the general strain of the Hebrew poetry ; 
instances of which occur in almost every part of the Old 
Testament, particularly in the ninety-sixth psalm. 

It is in a great measure owing to this form of composition 
that our adniirable authorized version, though executed in 
prose, retains so much of a poetical cast ; for, that version 
being strictly word for word after the original, the form and 
order of the original sentences are preserved ; which, by this 
artificial structure, this regular alternation and correspondence 
of parts, makes the ear sensible of a departure from the com- 
mon style and tone of prose. 

The orignn of this form of poetical oomposition among the 
Hebrews, Bishop Lowth has satistactorily deduced from the 
manner in which they wore accustomed to sing or chant their 
sacred hymns. They were accompanied with music, and 
were alternately sung by opposite choirs : sometimes one 
choir performed the hymn itself, while the other sang a par- 
ticular distich, which was rcji olarly interposed at stated inter- 
v^. In this manner we learn tliat Moses with the Israelites 
chanted the ode at the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 20, 21.) ; and the 
same order is observable in some of the psalms which are 
composed in this form. On some occasions, however, the 
musical performance was differently conducted, one of the 
choirs singing a single verse to the other, while the other 
constantly added a verse in some respect correspondent. Of 
this the following distich is an example : — 



Sing praises to Jehovah, for he is good, 

Became bis mere j eadureth for ever. PsaL cooucvi. 1. 



• Bp. Jebb's Sacred LUeratare, |>p. i, 6. 



Which Ezra informs us Tiii. 10, 11.) was sung by the priestt 
and Levites in alternate choirs, ^ after the ordinance of IML 
king of Israel ;" as indeed may be collected from the hundred 
and thirty-sixth psalm itself, in which the latter verse song 
by the latter choir forms a perpetual epode. Of the m§ 
nature is the song of the women concerning Saul and Ihni 
(I Sam. xviii. 7.) ; and in the very same manner does Isabb 
describe the seraphim as chanting the praises of JehoraJK 
*' they cried one to another," that is, alternately. 

Holy, holy, holy, Jehovah, God of hosts! 

The whole earth is filled with his glory ! Isa. vi. a 

* But the fullest example, perhaps, of this style of eoopos. 
tion is to be found in the twenty-fourth psalm, compovd on 
occasion of the induction of the ark to Mount Sion: tbe 
mode of performing which is particularly illustrated by Biskn 
Lowth,' and must have haa a most noble and impienifi 
effect. 

In determining the length of his lines. Bishop Lowth eoD> 
siders only that relation and proportion of one verse to ain 
other which arises from the correspondence of tenn8,and from 
the form of construction, whence results a rhydimus of pro- 
positions, and a harmony of sentences. From this corres- 
pondence of the verses one with another, arises a certain 
relation also between the composition of the verses, and the 
composition of the sentences, so that generally periods coin- 
cide with stanzas, members with verses, and pauses of tk 
one with pauses of the other. This correspondence is wiled 
parallelism, the corresponding lines are called parallel lines, 
and the words or phrases answering one to afiotber in die 
corresponding lines, pahdlel terms. 

A single example will illustrate the above definition ot 
parallelism .-'—In Luke i. 52, 53. we read. He f God] hathput 
dounf the mighty from their seats, and exaaed mm of low it- 
gree. He hath filled the hungry with good things, andtkeritk 
he hath sent empty away. In this passage the same thing is 
expressed, viz. that God changes the conditions of men: and 
this same thing is also expressed in corresponding memben 
that represent it in various points of view. Thus ibe 
Almighty changes adversity into prosperity, and prosperiiy 
into adversity. The uxrrds answer to each other, the migh^ 
— those of low degree ; put down— exalted ; the hungry (or 

Eoor J — the rich ; mled with good things — sent empty away 
lastly, the things or subjects stated answer to each otho' by a 
contrast sufficiently obvious ; the former (the powerful and 
rich) are depressed ; the latter (the humble and poor] are 
exalted. 

The nature of parallelism, thus defined and illustrated, it 
sometimes so evident as to strike even a careless reader, and 
sometimes so subtle and obscure as to require considerabli 

Sractice, and some familiarity with the system, in order to 
istribute the pauses and develope the dineient members of 
the sentences m probable order and connection. TTiuSjmoch 
doubt has arisen not only as to what books, but as to what 
paits of books, are to be accounted poetical. Sometimes, 
accordinjj to Bishop Jebb, it is continuous and unmixed, ai 
in the Psalms, Proverbs, and Canticles ; sometimes it cha- 
racterizes the main body of a work with a prosaic introdu^ 
tion and conclusion, as in the book oif Jon ; sometimes it 
predominates throughout a whole book with an occasional 
mixture of prose, as in most of the prophets ; sometimes the 
general texture is prose, with an occasional mixture of verses, 
as in the historical books, and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

This parallelism has hitherto been confined principally to 
the poetical books of the Old Testament : and to them chiefly, 
in the first edition of this work, the author had restricted it 
Bbhop Jebb, however, has demonstrated that this grand 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry pervades the New Testament 
as well as the Old. 

The poetical parallelism has much variety and many gra- 
dations, being sometimes more accurate and manifest, som^ 
times more vague and obscure: it may, however, on the 
whole, be said to consist of four species, viz. Parallel LiiM« 
GradationalJ Parallel Lines AntitheiU, Parallel lines S^ 
thetic, and Parallel Lines Introverted, 

* Lecture xxvil. Bishop Horsier, in his trantladon of the book of PaaM 
has divided them so as to exhibit the construction of those divine compoa- 



tions to the best possible advantage. 

• Bishop Lowth has ranged the difTerent kinds of parallelism under w« 
classes only, viz. : paralleis synonymous, parallels antithetic, and P^'f'^ 
synthetic. The last two terms, it wiU be perceived^ we have retoineMjJ 
in lieu of parallels synonymout we have adopted die term gmratm omi 

SadationoL Bishor • •' ^ . . r 

e bishop's phraseol.^^ . .. 
aie those which corregnond 



kop Jebb has assigned satlsnetory reasons for cbsogl 
Bology. According to Lowth, parallel Unes synonym*" 
irregnond one to another by exprsMiiv the ssms nw 
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1. Paballil Lines Gradational are those in which tfie 
leeood or responsiye clause so diyersifies the preceding; clause, 
as generally to rise aboye it, sometimes byadesoendinffscale 
io Sie Talue of the related terms and periods, but in creates 
irith a marked distinction of meaning. This species of pa- 
rallelism is the most frequent of all : it preyails chiefly in the 
shorter poems, in many of the psalms, and yery frec^uently in 
the prophecies of Isaiah. Three or four nstances will sumce 
to snow the nature of parallel lines gradational. The first 
example shall be taken from the first psalm. 

O the bappineti of that man 

Who halD not walked ia the coonsel of the nnfodly ; 

And bath not atood in the way of ainnera : 

And hath not aat in the aeat of the scoi-nful. Pialoi i. 1. 

^'Tbe exdamatioQ with which the psalm opens, belongs equally to each 
Ime cf the auc^eding triplet. In the triplet itaelf, each line consiiu of 
three members; and the lines gradually rise, one above the other, not 
merely la their jreneral sense, but specially throughout their correspond- 
iof members. T% toott, implies no more than casual intercourse ; to ttand, 
ckMV bMimaey ; to nL fixed and permanent connection ; the eouiuelt the 
ordinary place of meeting, or public resort ; the troy, the select and chosen 
fiMteath ; the teat, the habitual and final resting place : the ungodly, nega- 
tfvefy wicked ; WMnerc, positiTely wicked ; (heeeorn/ui, scoffers at the very 
oaine ornotion of piety and goodness."' 

Tiie following passages will supply additional examples : — 

Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah 1 

And who shall stand within his holy place 1 

The clean of \^ds, and the pure in noart 

Psalm xxiv. 3, 4. 
" To ascend marks progress ; to eland, stability and confirmation : the 
mmmtain tif Jekovah. the site of the divine sanctuary ; hie holy pf ace, the 
oietaary kaelf; and, in correspondence with the advance of the two lines 
wUth form the first couplet, there is an advance in the members of the 
ihird fine : the clean of haude ; and the pure in heart : the clean qf hande. 
•ftatt aictnd tke mountain of Jehovah : the pure in heart, sAotf etana 
9eUkinkiehol9ptaee.*'* 

O Jebovtb, In thy strength the Unc shall rejoice ; 
And li thy salvauon, bow greatly shall he exult ! 
The desire of his heart thou hast granted him ; 
And the request of bis Ups thou bast not denied. 

Psdmxxi.1,2. 
'Tbegndsdon of member above member, and line above line, in each 
eooplet of this stanxa, ia undeniable : * salvation' is an advance upon 
' " ■" ' and ' how greatly shall he exult,' an advance upon ' He shaU 



rs^e:' again, 'the request of the lips,' is something beyond 'the desire 
orthe heart,'~lt is desire brought Into act The graAtion In the last mem- 
bers of the laac two lines may not be equally obvious : but it It by no means 
less certain : < tbon hast granted :— thou hast not denied ;" the negative 



form is here much stronger than the positive ; for It Is a received canon of 
btbOcal philology, that verbs of negatkm, or what amounts to the same thhig, 
adnrbm of negation prefixed to verb^ have, hi such cases, the force of 
fcq re aak ig the oppome affirmative with peculiar emphasis :— for example, 
The Loftl t»iU not hold him guUUee who taketh his name In vain : that is, 

WILL AMOSBDt.r VOLO BIX OUILTT. Exod. XX. 7." 

The prophetic muse is no less elegant and correct. Isaiah especially 
aboonds in beautiful Instances of this mode of gradation. Thus he says, 
S«ek ye Jehovah, while he may be found 
CMl ve upon him, while he la near; 
Let the vncked forsake his way ; 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 
And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compassionate htra ; 
And unto our God, for he aboundeth Ui forgiveness. 

Isa. hr. 6, 7. 
" In the first Ihie, men are hivited to seek Jehovah, not knowtag where 
be ia, and on the bare inteUitence that he may he found; in the aecood 
fine, havhig found Jehovah, l^ev are encouraged to call upon htan by the 
aasorance that he Is mbab. In the third line, the wicked, the positive, and 
presomncuotis sinner is warned to forsake hie way, his habitual course of 
uUqoity ; in the fourth line, the unrighteous, the ne^tively wicked. Is called 
to reDoiiiice the very thought ofmnning. While in the laat line, the ap- 
praprtetive and encouraging title oobGod, is substituted for the awful name 
^ftsmavAM ; and simple eompaeeion is heightened into overflowing mercy 
•ndybrgiveneoe."* 

In Isa. li. 1. 4. 7. there is another singularly fine example 
7f moral gradation, which is admirably iilnstrated by Bishop 
f^b,^ to whose *• Sacred Literature**"^ the reader is referred. 
Bat excellent as Isaiah confessedly is, he is not unriyalled 
in this kind of composition : the other prophets contain abun- 
lant examples ; we shall, howeyer, only adduce two instances. 
Phe first, which is from Hosea, is exquisitely pathetic, and 
wiU speak for itself :-» 

How Shan I give thee up, O Ephralm 1 
Abandon thee, O laraei 1 
How shaU I make thee as Admah, 
Place thee In the condition of Zeboim 1 



lent In diflTerent but nearly equivalent terms. But Bp. Jebb proves^ from 
n e rami nation of the bishop's examples, that this definition does not hold 
ood : he therefore proposes that o( cognate parallele as preferably appli* 
ablo to this Und of parallels, ^red Literature, pp. ai— 6a) A learned 
rit&c, however, has suggested the term gradational paralleUem, as being 
x»«t ezprenaive, and also most applicable to the examples sdduced by these 
mlneot prelates. fBritish Critle for 1820. vol. xlv. pp. 686, 586.) We have, 
lerefore, adopted mla term in the present chapter. Bp. Jebb had ftirther 
onsidered the introverted parallel aa a variety of the Hebrew parallelism ; 
at aa fibe aame critic baa assigned good reasons for constituting It a dietinet 
laaa, we bave atailed ourselves of his anthoitty, and have acconfingly 

• Bp. Jebb^ Sacred literature, p. 4L • Ibid. p. 40. 

• Kid.pp.sr, 3a *md.r '^ 

vot.r ID 



K heart is turned opoo me ; 
. bowels yearn aU together. 
I will not execute the fiiry of mine anger: 
I will not return to make destmetion of Ephnim ; 
For God 1 am, and not man ; 

The Holy One in the midst of thee» although I am no fi equeoter of 
cities. • Hosea xl. 8^ 9. (Bp. Horsley 's Translafion.) 

The other passage is from Joel, and is highly animated. 

Like mighty men shall they rush on ; 



Like warriors shaO they mount upon the wall ; 

* 1 they I 

IrDL 

Joel U. 7. 



And, every one In his way, shaU thev march ; ' 
And they shaU not torn aside from tneir patha 



The prophet Is denonnclng a terrible Judgment on the land of Judah, by 
the devastation of tocnsts ; and aU naturalists and travellers, who have wit* 
nessed the desolation caused by those destructive insects, auest snd con 
firm the fidelity of Joel's descrifMlon of their progress and ravages. 

3. Parallsl Likbs A w T rras T i o are those, in which two 
lines correspond one with another, by an opposition of terms 
and sentiments ; when the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes in sense only. This is 
not confined to any particular form. Aceordingl^r the degrees 
of antithesis are vanous, from an exact contraposition of word 
to word, sentiment to sentiment, sinj^lars to singulars, plu- 
rals to plurals, down to a general disparity, mUti something 
of a contrariety in the two propositions. 

This species of paralleliim is of lest frequent occurrence in 
the prophetical poems of the Old Testament, especially those 
which are elevated in the style, and more connected in the parts ; 
but it is admirably adapted to adages, aphorisms, proTerbs, and 
detached sentences. Much, indeed, of the elegance, acuteness, 
and force, of a great number of the proverbs of Solomon, arises 
from the antithetic form, the opposition of diction, and sentiment, 
as in the following examples: — 

A vrlse son rejoiceth his fiither : 

But a foolish son Is the grief of his mother. 

Frov. X. 1. 

Here every word has Its opposite, the terms father and mother being 
relatively opposite ; 

The memory of the Just Is a blesdng; 
But the name of ttie wicked ahall rot 

Prov. X.7. 

In this Instance there are only two aittlthetlc terms, for memory and name 
are synonymous. Bee alao Prov. xL 2i. xvi. 33. and xxix. 26. 

But, though tlM antithetic parallel be of co m p a ratively rare 
occurrence in the raperior kinds of Hebrew poetry, it u not in- 
consistent with them. Thus, we have a beautiftd instance of it 
in the thanksgiving ode of Hannah, 1 8am. ii. 4 — 7., and in 
some of the Psalms, as in Psalm xx. 7, 8. xxx. 5. and xxxvii. 
10, 11. Isaiah, also, by means of it, without departing from his 
usual dignity, greatly increases the beauty of his composition. 

For the mountains shall be removed ; 

And the hills shall be overthrown ; 

But my kindness from thee shall not be removed ; 

And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown. 

Isa. hv. 10. 

See likewise Isa. liv. 7, 8. ix. 10. and Ixy. 13, 14. 

3. Parallel Lines Syhthetio or Constbuctitb are those 
in which the parallelism consists only in the similar form of 
construction : in which word does not answer to word, and 
sentence to sentence, as equiyalent or opposite ; but there is 
a correspondence and equality between tne different propoei* 
tions, in respect of the shape and turn of the whole sentenee^ 
and of the constructive parts; such as noun answerinir to 
noun, verb to verb, member to member, native to neffative, 
interrogative to interrogative. This species of paraflel in- 
cludes such as do not come within the two former classes. 
Accordingly, Bishop Lowth remarks, ^at the variety of this 
form is very great; the parallelism being sometimes more, 
sometimes less exact, and sometimes hardly at all apparent 
The nineteenth psalm will furnish a beautifhl instance of pa> 
rallel lines constructive :— 

The law of Jbhovah Is perfect, restoriM the soul ; 

The testimony of Jbhovab is sure, making wise the simple ; 

The precepts of Jbhovah are ri^ht, rejoicinc the heari; 

The commandment of Jbhovah is clear, enlightening the eyes : 

The fear of Jbhovah is pure, enduring for ever : 

The Judgments of Jbhovah are truth, they are just altogethei , 

More desirable than gold, or than much fine sold. 

And sweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey-combs. 

Psal. xix. 7— It 
Additional instances of the constructive parallelism occur in Psalm 
cxlviU. 7—13. Job xll 13—16. Isa. xiv. 4—9. and Ivttl. 6-a 

Respecting the three preceding speeies of parallelism, 
Bishop Jebb remarks that, separately, '* each kind admits 
many subordinate varieties, and that, in combinations of 
veisesy the seveial kinds art perpetually iotenningled; -- 
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oomstances which at once enliven and beautify the composi- 
tion, and freqaently give peculiar distihctness and precision 
to the train ot thought*' He has illustrated this observation 
by some instances of such subordinate varietieek The six 
following are taken partly from his volume, and partly from 
the nineteenth of Bishop Lowth's LectureS on Hebrew Poe- 
try. Thus : 

(1.) Sometimes the linflf axe M-m^m^ra/; that is, theyconaii 
each of double members, or two propotiti<ms (or aentimenti, as 
Lowth terms them). — ^For example, 

Tho nations raged ; the kingdoms were moved ; 
He uttered a voice : the earth was dissolved : 
Be still, and Imow that 1 am Qod ; 

I vrill be exalted in the nations; I will be exalted in the earth. 

PsaL xkl. 6. la 

Bow thj heavens, O Jbhovah, and descend ; 
Toach the mountains, and they shall smolte : 
Dart forth thy lightning, and scatter them ; 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 

PsaL cxliv. 6^ 6. 

Iniah has two striking initanfui of these bi-menibral Knes. 

When thou passest through waters, I am with thee ; 
And through rivers, they shall not overwhehn thee : 
When thou walkest in the fire, thou shalt not be scorched ; 
And the flame shall not cleave to thee. 

Isa.xUiL2. 
And they shall build houses, and shaB inhabit them ; 
And they shall plant vineyards and shall eat the fruit thereof: 
They shall not Duild, and another inhabit ; 
They shall not plant, and another eat 

Isa. Ixv. 21, 22. 

(3.) ** Parallels are sometimes formed by a repetition of part 
•f the first sentence : 

My voice is unto Ood, and I crv aloud : 

My voice onto God, and he will hearken unto me : 

I will remember the works of Jehovah ; 

Yea, I will remember thy works of old :— 

The waters saw thee, O God ; 

The waters saw thee ; they were seised with anguish. 

PsaL IxxvUL 1. 11. 16. 

(8.) ** Sometimes, in the latter line, a part is to be supplied 
intaH the former, to complete the sentence : — 

The mighty dead tremble from beneath: 
The waters, and they that dwell therein. 

Job xxvL'6. 

(4.) << There are parallel triplets ; where three lines conei|Mnd 
together, and form a kind of stanza ; of which, howeyer, only 
two lines are commonly synonymous : — 

The wicked shall see it, and it shall grieve him ; 
He shall gnash wilAk his teeth and pine away ; 
The desire of the wicked shall perish. 

PsaL cxU. 10. "« 

Another instance of parallel triplets occurs in Job iiL 4^ and 
Micah vL 15. 

(5.) <* There are parallels consiBting of four lines ; two distichs 
being 80 connected together by sound and construction, as to 
make one stanza : 

The ox knoweth his owner : 
And the ass the crib of his lord : 
But Israel does not know ; 
My people doth not eonsider. 

lsa.i.a See also FmL xxvlL 1, 2; 

In stanzas of four lines, sometimes the parallel lines answer to 
>ne another, alternately ; the first to the third, and the second to 
the fourth :— 

As the heavens are high above the earth 

So high is his goodness over them that fear him : 

As remote as the east is firom the west ; 

So far hath he removed from us oar traonressions. 

Psal. cUL llr 12.'*« 

Sometimes, however, in the alternate quatrain, by » peculiar 
aitifioe in the distiibutbn of the sentences, the tiiird line forms 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second: — 

From the heavens Jbbovjlb tooketh down : 
He seeth all the children of men ; 
From the seat of his rest he contcmplateth 
All (he inhabitants of the earth. 

PsaL xxxiU. 13, 14. 

Isaiah with great elegance uses this form of composatioii : — 

For thy husband is thy Maker : 

Jbhovab God of hosts Is his name : 

And thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel: 

The God of the whole earth shall he be called. 

lsa.liT.6. 



(6.) Some periods idso may be considered as forming ibiiai 
of five lines ; in which the odd line or member tuoally ettlar 
comes in between two diatichs ; or the line that is not ptnU^ 
generally placed betweea the two distichs ; or, after twoT 
a fall close-r 

Who is wise. and'wUl understand theee thfaigst 
Prudent, and will know themt 
For right are the ways of Jshovab : 
And Che Just shall walk in them : 
And the disobedient shall M thereht 

Hos. xiv. 9. 
Like as a lion growleth, 



Bven the young lion over his prey ; 
"^oogh the whole company of she 
against him: 



Though the whole company of shepherds be called kiAv 



' •pbJebb's8MredIitenir.we,pp.sr.aB. 



• IbkLpi2l. 



At their voice he will not be terrified, 
Nor at their tumoU will he be humbled. 

Isa. xxxi. 4. 
Who established the word of his servaaC: 
And accompUsheth the counsel of his il 
Who sayeth to Jerusalem, Thou ahalt be inb_. 
And to the cities of Judah, Ye shall be built ; 
And her desolate places I will restore. 

Isa. xUv.2& 

The preceding are the chief varieties of the parallel lioei, 
gradational, antithetic, and constructive : a fow others of 1m 
note are discussed both by Bishops Lowth andJebb;lbr 
which the reader is necessarily referred to their respectiTe 
works. We now proceed to notice, 

4. Parallel Lines Introverted. — ^These are stanzas to 
constructed, that, whatever be the number of lioes, tbe fim 
line shall be parallel with the last ; the eeeond with tbe 
penultimate, or last but one ; and so throughout, in an onJer 
that looks inward, or, to borrow a military pnrase, from flaob 
to centre* This may be called the irUrweried parMm. 

Bishop Jebb has illustrated this definition with serenl 
apposite examples, from which we have selected the thise 
fSuowing. 

Iff son, if thy heart be wise ; 

My heart also shall rejoice; 

Yea, my reins shall rejoice : 
When thy lips raeak right things. 

Prov.xxUL 16,11 

<* And It shall come to pass in that day: 

Jbbovab shall make a gathering of his fruit 
From the flood of tbe river : 
To the stream of Egypt: 
And ye shall be gleaned up, one by one ; 
O ye sons of IsraeL 

"And It shaU come to pass in that day; 
The great trumpet shall be soonaed ; 

And those shall come, who were perishing ia the Iiiiof 

Assyria; 
And who were dispersed in the land of E^Tpt • 
And they shall bow themselves down beforejebonb; 
In the holy mounuin, in Jerusalem. 

Isaiah xxriL 12; la 
** In these two stanzas of Isaiah, figuratively, in the first, sad litenDra 
the second, is predicted the return of the Jews from their seveiai dj^ar- 
sions. The first line of each stanza is parallel with the dzth; the mm 
with the fifth ; and the third with the fourth : also on compariai iki 
stanzas one with another, It is manifest; that they are conitrocted ^ 
(he uunost precision of mutual correspondence : ciaute harmoDitiaivtt 
clause, and line respectively with line ; the first Itaie of the first stsaavlk 
the first Ihie of the second, and so throughout" 

'^llie idols of the heathen are silver and gold: 
The work of men's hand ; 
They have mouths, but they speak not ; 
They have eyea, but they see not; 
They have ears, but they hear not ; 
Neither is there any breato in their mouths; 
They who make them are Dke unto them ; 
So are all they who put their Uust in them. 

Psalcxxxv.lK-ia." 

The parallelisms here marked are very accurate. In the tMjNii 
this example we have the idolatrous heathen ;— in the eighiK those mopv 
their trust In idols :—\n the second line, the fabrication :— m the sem 
the febricators ;— hi the third line, months without sriicolilioB^--aS* 
sixth, mouths without breath;— hi the fourth Une, eyes widioat vis*; 
and. In the fifth line, ears without the sense of heating. 

The parallelism of the extreme members, Bishop Jett 

Sroceeds to state, may be rendered yet more evidcDt, bT» 
ucin^ the passage into two quatrains ; thus : 

The idols of the heathen are silver and gold ; 

The work of men's hand ; 

They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are all they who put thehr trust hi them. 

Iliey have mouths, but they speak not : 

They have eyes, but they see not; 

They have ears, but they hear not; 
Neither is there any breath In their moutha* 

m. Such is the nature, and such are the species, ol J« 

Earallelisms which are variously distributed tnroaffaoot tv 
►Id Testament. With the exception of a few partialfiilflW* 
'•■Saored Literature, pp. S3 54. 67 0^ 
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^18 worthy of remaik, tet the ehaiaotnr and oomplezioo of 
flebiew poetry have been very competently presenred in that 
body of Greek translationa, coinposed at dilOferent times, by 
different persona, and known ander the name«Df the Septoa- 
gint Tersion. Nor should it be omitted, Uiat the Hebraic 
parallelism occurs also, with much variety, in the Apocrypha : 
the book of EoclesiasticuSj for example, is composed of pure 
parallelisms : the book of Wisdom, too, affords fine speci- 
mens of this manner, though it is commonly overlaid by the 
exuberant and vicious rhetoric of the Alexandrine Pla^ ^nists ; 
while, not to mention other pavts of the Apocryphal writings, 
in Tobit and the books of Maccabees there are examples both 
of lyric and didactic poetry, clothed in paralFelisms which 
will hardly shrink from comparison with' several in the 
genuine Hebrew Scriptures. One other fact remains: 
namely, that in the sententious formulm of the Rabbinical 
wiiters, the manner of Hebrew poetry is frequently observed, 
with much accuracy, though with a manifest declension of 
spirit.! 

Soch beinff the fact, we are authorized by analogy to 
e]roect a similar parallelism in the New Testament, [>micu- 
lany when the nature of that portion of the Holy Scriptures 
is considered. It is a work supplementary to and pertective 
of the Old Testament ; composed under the same guidance 
that superintended the composition of the latter ; written by 
irative Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews, — by men whose minds 
were moulded in the form of their own Sacred Writings, and 
whose sole stock of literature (with the exception of raul, 
and probably also of Luke and James^ was comprised in 
(hose very writinn. Now, it is improoable in the extreme, 
that such men, when they came to write such a work, ^ould, 
without any assignable motive, and in direct opposition to all 
other religious teachers of their nation, have estranged them- 
selves from a manner, so pervading the noblest parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as the sententious parallelism. But we 
are not \eft to analogical reasoning, liie Greek style of the 
New Testament leads us to expects construction similar to 
that which we find in the Old. The New Testament, as we 
have already shown,< is not written in what is termed strictly 
classical Greek, but in a style of the same degree of purity 
as the Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and tkat in 
whic^ Polybios wrote his Roman History. From the in- 
t^nuxtnre of Oriental idioms and expressions with those 
which are properly Greek, the language of the New Testa- 
inent has oeen termed HeUenitiie or Hebrc&c Greek, The 
diffisreoce in style and manner which subsists between the 
writers of the New Testament and the Greek classic authors 
is niost strooffly marked: and this difference is not confined 
to single words and eombination of words, but pervades the 
whole structure of the composition : and in frequent instances, 
a poetical manner is observable, which not only is not known, 
but would not be tolerated, in any modern production, pui^ 
pordngr to be prose. This poeti<^ swle has been noti(^ 
briefly by Boeder, Emesti, Michaelis, ^hleusner. Dr. Camp- 
b^, aiKl other critics, and also by the author of this wonc, 
io the fiust edition ; but none of these writers were awaro« to 
hofw great an extent it pervades the New Testament^ It was 
reserved for Bishop Jebb, to whose '^ Sacred Literature" this 
chapter is so deeply indebted, to develope the existence of the 
poetical parallelism in the New Testament, and to place its 
numerous beauties in a point of view equally novel and de- 
ligiuful to the biblical student 

^ITie proofs of the existence of the poetical dialect in the 
New T^tament, are disposed by this critic under the fol- 
lowing ^nr divisions, viz. ; — 1. Simple and direct quotations 
in the New Testament, of single passages from the poetical 
parts ol the Old Testament; — ^3. Quotations of a more coni- 
plex kiiwl, when fragments are combined from difierent parts 
of the poetical Scriptures, and wrought up into one connected 
tvhole; and, 3. Quotations mingled with original matter. 
We shaii give one or two examptes of each of Uiese proo&. 
1. Simple and direct Qu^tatioiu of nngle poMtaget fr«m 
'Ae poetical part% of the Old Tettament, in -mhich the paral- 
^eUmm, h*^ been preterved by the vritert §f the ^ew Tettament. 

urn tern Bi|^X«f^, yn I«»l», 



> flbered I Jteratar«, p. 76. Bp. Jebb has iUostrated the remarki ia the 
•St by Diiak«roa8 cppoeite exainplee from the apocryphal and rabbinical 
nttiiisa, for which the reader ia referred to his work, pp. Qi-fa. 

• B— pp. 194—196. of this Toliimef for an account of the Greek style of 
Ii9 If ew TaslamenL 



And thou, Bethlehem, texritory of Jndah, 

Art by no means Ilsast among the captains of Jndah. 

For from these shall eosM fenh a leader, 

VHm will ^de m/ people Israel Matt, it d 

vta /t9v, t^n oKiym^t wmtiituf Xv^te«, 

f^^i^ $»Kv»v, vw* auTov iXi^xo^ivof 
if y»f Myawf bftof, 'm»titvtf 

ft.» ftyit ft «avr« w««r, i» wmfmStxirmt. 

My son, despise not thou the chastenbif of the Lord 

Nor &int when thou art rebuked by him : 
For whom the Lord loveth be chasteneth, 

But scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

Ueb. jdL6,6. 

This passsffe is taken from Proverbs UL 11, 12. : thus rendered In on 
authorized translaUon :— 

Mr son, despise not the chastening of the Lord : 

Neither be weary of bis oorrecflon : 
For whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth : 
Bven as a lather the son in tohom he delighteth. 
In this last line the parallelism Is completely spoilM. But Bp. Jebb shows, 
that Saint Paul's riding is aflbrded without altering a letter in the Hebrew 
text, by a slight departure from the Masoretic punctuation. The origioa 
oasaage In Prov. iif. 11. 12., therefore, may be thus rendbred in strict con 
formity with the apostle. 

The chastening of Jbhovas, my son,, do not despise ; 

Neither be weary at his rebuking : 
For, whom Jbhoyajh loveth, he chasteneth, 
But scourgeth the son in whom he delighteth. 
In the corrected version of this quatrahi, the paraUelisni is not only pr« 
served, but there is also a beautitul climax in the sense both of which are 
excellently illustrated by Bp. Jebb.* 

2. QiMfoltoiM of a more complex kind, in -which fragment* 
are combined from different parte of the Poetical Scrtpturee^ 
and wrought up into one connected or conoiatent whole. 

Of this class of quotations, the following is a short but satisfactory 
specimen : 

v/ii«( 9l iwfnTmxi «wr*v miXM*fr KnTrmr. 

My boose shall be called the house of prayer for all the nations ; 

But ye have made it a den of thicTes. Mark jd. 17. 

This antithetical couplet is composed of two independent passsges, ▼eiy 
remotdy connected in their subject matter ; of which the Ant slaiids n 
the Septuagint versloo of Isaiah Irl. 67. exactly as it is giren above horn 
Baint Mark's OospeL The substance of the second line occurs III Uw 
prophet Jeremiah. (tIL 11.) 

ftti rrnKmfv Knrmw i 9tut( ft9v ; 

Is my house a den of thieves 1« 

m fiu^i «X»vr«v, ii«i fO^idC, *m* ytmrtmf 8i*v 

if «Vlf I^VirilTM TM Kftl^MTM MVTOV, 

*»t «vi|ixv(arO( «j istt ««T*«' 
T»( ymf ivvM row Xwf <•« ; 

n rt( rvft,69vKt( mhtom i7iriT0, 

l| Tl( nf9tim*t9 MVT^ ; 

x«« »fT»wi9^nT»rmt ttvr^ ; 

O the depth of the riches, snd the wisdom, and the knowMn 

of God I 
How inscrutable are his Judgments; 
And untraceable his ways! 
For who hath known the mhid of the Lordi 
Or who hath been his counsellor I 
Or who hath first given unto him, 
And It shall be repaid him again Y Rom. xi. 3^-^35. 

On thii pasBace Bishop Jebb remarks, that, although the quotation It 
not always so umformly direct as in the preceding example, vet the marks 
of imitation are unquestionable j the probable sources of imitation are no- 
merous ; the continuity of the parallelism is maintained unbroken : and die 
style, both of thought and of expression, is remarkable alike for elegance, 
animatkxi, and prolUndfnr. He supposes the apostle to have had the fol 
lowing texts (which are given at length by Dr. J.) present hi his recoUeclion 
when composing this noble epiphonema ; Psal. xxxvi. 6. Job xL 7, A v. 
xxxvi. 2&%L Jer. xxiU. la Isa. xL 13. IS. Job xxilL la and xU. 2. 
" The first line proposes the subject : 

O the depth of the riches, snd the wisdom, and the knowledlge of €k)d! 
''The notion of depth, as a qoallty attributed aHke to God's rlchei^ and 
wisdom, and kndwledge, is first expanded in the next couplet: 
How inscrutable are his Judgments ; 
And ontraoeable his ways I 
Riches, wisdom, and knowledge are then, hi a fine epanodos^ enlaixed 
upon in the inverted orders first, knowledge : 

For who hath known the mind of the Lordi 
secondly, wisdom : 

Or who hath been his counsellor 1 
thhrdly, riches : 

Or who hath first given unto him. 
And it shall be repaid him again 1 
"Let, now. the most skilfully executed cento from the heathen elaadca 
be compared with this finished scriptural mosaic of 8t Paul: the former, 
however imposing at the first view, vriU on closer inspection InfolUbly 
betrav ita patchwork jointing and incongruous materials ; while the latter, 
like the beautlSa of creation, not only bears the microscope glance, but, 
the more minutely it Is examined, the more ftiUy its exquisite organixatioB 
is dtecfosed. The lathers, also, often quote and combine Scripture : let 
their complex quotatfons be contrasted with those of the spostie ; the 
result may be readily andcipated."* 



• Sacred Literature, pp. 98. 109— 113.~In pp. 99—106. other examples arA 
given, with suitable pnUologlcal illustrations. 

« ibid. p. 114. 

• Ibid. pp. 114. 117. 120. Other examples of complex qnotations are 
given in ppri21-123. 
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8. Quotatioru mingled inth enginal matter^ in vhich one 
#r more ptutag^et derived from the Hebrew Scripturoo, are to 
connected and blended with original writing, that the compound 
formo one homogeneouo whole; the oententiout paralletiem 
ofualljf pervaded all the component membert, whether origincd 
or derived. 

va( ymf hi dv t»^*mK^r^rm^ to ovo/im Xvpiev TmSrnvr»i' 
«w( ovv i]rij|«Xirovra« it; ir ovx fvifiwr»v; 

■•••f Ji -vifiu^ev9-«i> iv evK ttxev^Mv j 

vw( li xiifu^ov^tr latv ^i| MirOfaKwn ; 

For whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved : 
But how shall thej call on him, in whom thej have not believed 1 
And how shall (hey believe in him, of whom they have not heard I 
And how shall they Jiear without a preacher t 
And how shall they preach, if they be not sent I 

As it is written; 
How beautlAil the feet of those who bring good tidings of peace ! 
Who bring good tidings, of good things ! 

Rom. z. 13— la 
The first line of this passage is literally taken flrom the Septuagint ver- 
sion of Joel it 32., the next quotation is original, and aflbrds an exact, though 



[PaetU. BooKfl 



cadins 

^. , ^ . , icesof 

this lo^cal construction occur in the prophetic writings, and abound fn 
the epistles of St PauLa The last couplet is from Isa. lii. 7., the Septuagint 
rendering of which is both conAised and Inaccurate. St. Paul, however, 
has quoted so much as it answered his purpose to quote, but has carefully 
maintained the parallelism uninjured. 

Xi5ev iv mtr»i9*tft»Tm9 oT oiKO^e/iovvrif 
0vT8« ivii>i|5i H( si^aXifi' ymvtmf 

9»f» tJUfttU I^IVITO Mvrii, 

itm T*vTd K$ym v/MV* 
hri mf^nftran mp' v/twv n fimrtKnH rev Giom, 
R»i ^o^nnrai »^rn vojouvti towj XMfsrevc avr^c* 
KM* i rta-MV la-i roir Xifl-o* tootov, 9vt9K»rdnr$rmt. 
tp |» r »9 irio-y, XiK^iio*!! mvvw. 

The stone which the builders rejected; 
The same has become the head of the comer: 
From the Lord hath this proceeded ; 
And It Is marvellous in our eyes ,* 

Wherefore I say unto you : 
That from vou shall be taken away the kingdom of God ; 
And it shall be given to a nation producing, the flruits thereof: 
And he who falleth upon this stone, shallbe sorely bruised. 
But upon whomsoever it shall foil, it wlU grind him to powder. 

Matt. zzL 42-44. 
^? Si?^"Ul''**i "•« "terally taken from the Septuagint version of PsaL 
cxvHl. 2% 23. The last four are original ; and Bp. JeBb asks, with great 
reason, whether the parallelism is not more striking In the liUter nortion 
Chan in the former.* '^ 

IV. The preceding examples will aufficiently exemplify 
the manner m which the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment were accustomed to cite, abridge, amplify, and com- 
bine passages from the poetical parts of the Old Testament; 
and also to annex to, or intermingle with, Uieir citations, 
parallelisms by no means less perfect, of their own original 
composition. These examples further corroborate the ar- 
gament from analogy for the exist^ce of the grand charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poesy, — the sententioas parallelism, — in 
the New Testament. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
give a few examples of the original paralUlisnu^ which per- 
vade that portion of the Holy Scriptures. They are divided 
by Bishop Jebb into, 1. Parallel Couplets ;— 2. Parallel Trip- 
lets ; — 3. Quatrains, of which the lines are either directly, 
alternately, or inversely parallel : 4, 5. Stanzas of five and 
six lines;— 6. Stanzas or more than six parallel lines. 

1. Of Paeallsl Couplbts the two following examples will 
give the reader an adequate idea : 

T^» •irevvTi vt, filow* 

»M< T«v ■&iXfvT« Mire TOv f«yi(a-«Hai, ftH »w9ff»pff. 

To him that asketh thee, give ; 

And him that would borrow from thee, turn not away. 

Matt V. 42. 

K»» ny»KKtmo-i to irviw^a ^ow ijri ry 9$p r^cmrnft fitv. 

My Mul doth magnify the Lord ; 

And my sphit hath exulted in God my Savtour. 

Luke 1. 46, 47.« 

i.!!l!*fK**S2^. "°2 ?^ ^^ ^^^ couplet, it is well observed, clearly rises 
' aoove the first in an its terms ; ^i>.axv» «. is simply to magiif^, to praise ; 

* Sacred Lkeratni 




ofmlngl . , ^ ,.^~^^ 

jarly worthy of the reader's attention, on^acconnt of the^ery strllung^evi 
nence which It aflbrds (on the principles of sententious paraUelis m) of the 
■nnreme Deity of Jesiia Christ. 

52? ^ 'V- In PO. 144-I4a are given numerous other instances of 
^1 coiqMeia. 



•ymKKtmm denotes esuUatioH or eeetaoy; ^ vxw is the animai §oki , rr,«. 
the ^mortal opirit ; rop Kvpi** is tlie sunpk it snd most gener«l expre«kn 
of the Godhead, the Lord of aO men; t^ Oim t^ r^r^;. ,,%„ isacoonder 
able amplification In terms, and personally approprUiive in meaoiu li, 
Cfod who i» mr Sanlbur.'** 

8. PxBALLKL TmiPLSTs coDsiflt of three connected iiid(» 
respondent lines, which are conttructirely parallel witb tti 
other, and foim within themselvpi a distmct sentence or^ 
cant part of a sentence. 

•I ilX«s-ixi( ^«X«*v( i%o««-«' 

i ti 9i9t T»w Mr^fwrov evs «xi« ve« mv ntfmknp «Xi»f 

The foxes have dens ; 

And the birds of the air have nests ; 

But the Son of man hath not where to lay his head 

Malt fiH SD 

He who belleveth In the Son, hath life eternal; 

But he who dlsobeveth the Bon, shall not see life; 

But the wrath of God abideth on him. 

Johniii.36. 
In this passage. Bishop Jebb Justly remarks, the tnndaion of w 
authorized version "have not preserved the variation of the t^i 
««r<v«v, •a-iiSwi' : rendering the former, 'he that belietetb;' Uielaoer, 
he that belleveth not' The variation, hoWever, is most sipiificnt; ni 
should on no account be overiooked : as Dr. Doddridge well obserres, 'tic 
latter phrase explains the former ; and shows, that the faitk to wbkii ike 
promise of eternal Ufe is annexed. Is an effectual prinapk of aoeeread 
unreserved o6edifenee.' The descending series is magnmcently nM ; be 
who, whh his heari believeth in the Son, is a/rea<^ in poascssioo of eteml 
life: he, whatever may be his outward profession, whatever hisHiMnde 
or historical bellei; who obeyeth not the Son^ not only does not poaca 
eternal life, he does not possess any thing worthy to be called ^e MoO, 
nor, so persisting, ever can pooaeas, for be shall not even tee it: b« ilii 
Is not the whole, for, as eternal life is the present poavewtonoftbekithM 
so the wrath of God is the oresen< and permanent lot of Uiedtoottedkn. 
a abideth on him.*** 

8. In QuATBAiKB, two parallel couplets aie so coonededH 
to form one continued and distinct sentence ; the pain of Umi 
being either directly, alternately, or inversely paiaUel: 

$09 r«( ivroX«( ftov rnfnTnrt, 

K«5aiC lyw T«f fviTOXaf tow vmt^ # ( /tov rirq^M*, 
««i ^<v« MVTOv tv m uymnif. 

If ye keep m; 

Ye shafi ab 
Even I 

And abide in his* love. 

Tiff ytkf 9lit¥ »t^fm»WVj T« T0» MV^fvrtV, 

^ II /III TO v»iv/K« Tov «r5f Hiroo t* iv «uTy ; 
•vr« xsti Tti T«v ei«v 9viitf ojfav, 
i« ftti TO wvivftm TOV Oiev. 

For who, of men, knowelh the de'pth of any mm, 

Save only the spirit of that man which Is in Mm 1 
Even so, the depths of God, kooweth no person ; 
Save only the Spirit of God.« 

lOor.lill 
In this last cited paseace, our authorized version reads the tklngt^t 
man / the tkinga of the SpirU qf God; an awkward mode of rapplTtag ik< 
ellipsis, which ought to bo filled up from the t« £adii of the precocBf teoe. 
This elHpsis is suppUed by Bishop Jebb from Dr. Macknigbt. 

4. Fivx-LiH£B Stxitzas admit of considerable tarietiei af 
structure, which it would exceed the limits of this woik tt 
specify. One or two instances must suffice to exemplify tben. 

•v%i tmii^m iiTiv if «i Tir( nfufuf ; 
•av Tij triftwrnrif i» Tf 'nM*4f, •* ir^or»«>rTii» 

JTi T« ^«( TOW seo-^ow TOwrew /BXirii. 
$mv ii T»f w$ftr»Tif If T| rvKTi, 9rf$w%9wrtt 
in TO f «( owa triv ir awry. 

Are there not twelve hours In the da/t , 

If a man walk In the day, he atamUeUi not; 
Because he seeth the light of this workl: 
But if a man walk hi the night he stumbleUi ; 
Because the light is not in him. 

John xl. 9^ ML 

Ih this Instance, the odd Une or member (which eommencai tbe sitfO 
lays down a truth which is illustrated in the remahiiog four linei. A ■» 
lar disposition is observable in the Jlret of tbe two fottoving stuoM 
which the odd line lays down the proposition to be Ulustr^ *» J 
their fruite ye ehatl thoroughly know them. In the oeeoitd Kaoa, « J* 
contrary, the odd ttnes make a full cIom, reasserting wiUi antbonV* 
same proposition, as undeniably established by the intermediate q-*"^ 
—By theh-fruitOt thsbbvobb, ye ehall thorough^ knote them. 

«»o r«a9 xUfirw ttvrmv $w*y^mr»T^i »wrow(* 
^UTi T9KKiy9vT*9 «jro mumv^mv rafvXi|v; 
If a»-o Tf iCoXwv TV»m ; 

ovrw irmv Sittftv mymb^v *mfw»vs x«Xow( troiii* 
TO i$ rmwp«9 ftviftv ks#s-owc veni^avc roiii* 
•w fwpaiTii* iivintv mym99v xufWivf W99iif*v( mutt' 



keep my comraandmenti^ 
shall abide in my love : 
aa 1 have kept my Fatner's 



JohDsv.M 



• Sacred Literature, p. 310. 

» Ibid. pp. 149, leo. In pp. 151—167. are given numerous oUiertaajJ 
in which are lnter^>ersed some admhrable quotations from llio winff " 
the fathers. . / *. 

• Ibid. p. 169. See also pp. 170-192. for further exsnplM « ■* 
quatrain 
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mmv i$wif99 ftn srettv* »«; ir«v smXov, 
«ft«e»TiT«i, «ai •<( irvf AmKKirut' 
mfmyt man rmv sa^vwv avrwir •viyir«iC«r5i ««r««f. 

4Ttheir firoks ye tbdl thoroofhljr kii«w them : 

no meo gather from thomt the grapel 

Or from tbistlee the fl(1 

Thue, ererj soood tree beereth good fruit ; 

Bat erery corrupt tree beareth evU fruit 

A ioand tree cannot bear evil froit ; 

Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit 

Bvery tree not bearing good fruit 

Is hewn down, and eaat into the fire : 
Br their fruita, therefore, ye ahall thoroughly know tbem.> 

Matt Tit 16-a. 

6. The 81X-L1VZB STAirxAf likewiie admit of a great vaiie^ 
of ■tfuc tur e. Sometimes they coodtt of a quatrain, with a 
diilieh annexed : sometimef of two parallel couplets, with a third 
pair of panUel fines so distriboted, that one occupies the centre, 
•nd the other the dose; and occasionaUy of three couplets 
ahematelj paralle] ; the first, third, and fifth lines corresponding 
with one another ; and, in like manner, the second, fourth, and 
Of these six-lined stanzas, Biahop Jebb has adduced 
( examples. We subjoin two. 

%titn%f*rmf ra fuv «^orar«» rev owpavov ytvmr*tri S*m»ftv$t¥' 
rm i$ TnfUi» Tg«y nntfrnv tv SuvmrSt. 

When it la ereniog, ye say, *< A calm 1 

For the aky is red :" 
And in the morning, "To^iay a tempeat : 
For the aky ia red and lowering ;" 
Hypocrltea I the fkce of the aky ye know how to diacem I 
Bol ye cannot [diacem] the aigna of the times I 

Matt xri. 3; 8. 
Ttia Btanxa eonaiata of a quatrain with a distich annexed. In the foUow- 
tag pasMfce, the stansa begins and enda with parallel Unea, a parallel triplet 



miw9f li • (e«X.0( i yv99f re 9tKn/tm rov sv^ lOv i««ritf, 
Mmi /Bf intftmrmtf n%it <voii|7«( v^ o; to ^Kmtm •vrew, 

i tt i^n y999t 

««««r«( it •!<« vXliyiav, 
Smfnrtrmt •Ktym^. 

And that aerrant who knew the wiQ of hla k>rd, 

And who prepared not, neither did according to hia wiU, 

ffluUl be beaten with many atripea : 
And he who did not know, 
And did thhiga worthy of atripea, 

ShaD be beaten with few atripea.* 

Lake xil 47, 4a 

6. t^TAHXAS OF xomi THAK SIX Pabailkl Lihbs. — It fro- 

queotlf happens that more than six parallel Knes are so connected 

Ky cmity of subject or by mntual relationship, as to form a^ dis* 

dud stanza. Of the numerous examples of this lund of distri- 

button, given by Bishop Jebb, one specimen must suffice. 

TS( e*» iftf «»«v(i /Kov Tovc M/ew; T«vrow(, jum M9ut mvtovci 

•ff%9Wm ««TOV Mvf^i ^povi^v, 

•ffC ^x9t9t^^9t mv •««««» xvrov iirt ti|v wtrpuV 

•»* umrtU n /i4f •XH, 

»ai nK^99 •! v«rM/KOi, 

«M< iryavTav ei ■vi^Oi, 

SMI veertrfrtv ry oib*^ tsfiry, 
urn* 9m ur$9-f Tf^i^tXiwTO ymf twt ti|V vit^mv* 

s«» «•$ I ««ov«v ^v re«c Ktytvf r««r*«(, sai pti «•««* «vt«v(, 
itutm^rrtrmt mrifi ft^fVi 

•f«< v««lo^j|« T^» •tmmv Mvrotf in t^» mtt/nv 
«•« EsraCii ■ Bpoxn, 

s»i fwivrav o7 mm^oi, 

•«< tv*ri* s«t nv It vT«9-i( ««ri(f ^y«Xi|. 

Whoever, therefore, heareth theae my word% and doeth them, 
I will Bkeo him to a prudent man, 
Who boQt his boose upon the rock : 

And the rain descended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winda blew, 

And feU upon that bouse : 
And It fell not ; for It was founded upon the rock. 

t Saered Literature, p. 195. 

• Ibfd. pp. 201. 204. We cannot withhoM from our readers Bishop 
Jebb*8 b^iitiful remarks on the laat cited naaaase. "The antithesis in 
this passage has prodigioua moral depth: ne who sins agtUntt know- 
ledge, tboogh his sins were only sins of omtMion, ahall be beaten with 
mm mf&tripea; but he who sfais vithout knowiedge, thouah his sins were 
sins of comsuman, shall be beaten only with few atripea. Here negligence 
aufaut the light of conaeience ahaU be severely punished : whue an 
offiMiee, in itself comparatively heinous, if committed Ignorantly, and with- 
out UrbC. ahall be mildly dealt with. Thia merciful diacriminatkm, how- 
ever, m Aill of terror : for, whatever may be the caae, respecting oaat, 
forsaken, sod repented aina of ignorance, no man la entitled to take com- 
foit to btettwlf from this paaaage, respecting hia present, or Aiture course 
•f Mb : the very thought of dnng ao, proves that the peraon entertaining 
thsc thooght haa sufllcient knowledge to place him beyond ita fovourable 
•peratkm.*' Ibid. p. 906. Other examples of the dc-liaed stansa are given 

np^aoi— 2n. 



Aad every one hearng these my word^ aod lofairtbemMC 
Shan be nkened to a foolish man, 
WhJ juiit hla honae upon the aand : 

And the rain deacended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winda blew, 

And atrock upon that honae ; 
And it fell ; and the fall thereof waa great> 

IfattviL 21-27. 

v. Further, seyeral stanzas are often so connected with 
each other as to form a paragraph or section. Luke xvi. 9— 
13. James iii. 1 — 12. iy. 6—10. and v. 1 — 6. and 1 John iy. 
15~>17. afford strikinff examples of this sort of distribution; 
for the detail and illustration of which we must refer oui 
readers to Bishop Jebb*s elegant and instructiye yolume, 
which has been so often cited. It only remains that we no- 
tice briefly the gradoHonal paralklism, and thewmodot, in the 
New Testament, which he has discoyered ana elucidated. 

1. PlEALLM Lins •mADXTioHAi^ (oT ss Bishop Jebb terms 
them Coon ATX Paraxlxlisxs), we have already remarked, are 
of most frequent oodurenoe in the poetical hookB of the Old 
Testament The poetical paialleKsms exhibited in the preceding 
pages, while they fully prove his position, that the poetical dia- 
lect pervades the New Testament, will prepare the reader to expect 
to find there similar instonces of parallel lines gradati o naL The 
second example of parallel couplets, given in page 878. tuprOf 
affords a concise but beautiful specimen of the ascent or climax 
in the terms, clauses, or lines which constitute the parallelism. 
One or two additional instances, thorefcre, will suflioe, to show 
the existence of the gradational parallelirai in the New Testae 
ment 

xsi *»rmfynTi* ry is-tf «vitf ti|( 9i»fO«o-tm( mvrov. 

Whom the Ix)rd Jesna will waate away, with the breath of hie mouth, 
And will utterly destroy, with the bright appearance of hia coming. 

^ 2 Theaa. ii. 8. 

**The Aral words, Sv i Xw*io( l«ro«s are common to both linea; mvmkmvt 
ImpUeano more, In thia pnce, than gradual decay; nmrmfynrn denotea 
total estermination ; while, in terror and magnificence, no less than in the 
effecU assigned, /A« brtatk <f Mt month must yield to the bright appear- 
anee ^ Mm eeming. The first line seems to announce the ordinary dtfh- 
aion, gradually to be effected, of Christian truth : the aecond, to foretefl 
the extraortfinary manifestation of the victorioua Meaaiah, auddenly, and 
overwhelmfaigly, to take place in the last days."* 

it( it99 $^vm9 nn ^wtKbnrt' 

Wftvtrbt ii ^aXX*v Wftt rm vpoCarM r« «5r«XaiX«T« •ii(«« Ir^vifX. 

To the way of the Gentilea go not oflT; 

And to a city of the Samaritans go not in ; 

But proceed rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel 

Matt X. 6, 6. 
" This is a gradation bi the scale of natkmal and reUgtoua proximity ; the 
Qentiteet the SawMritan$t AraeL In the remaining terma, there is a cor 
reapondent progress: the teay, or roadt to foreign countries, a dtu of the 
Samaritans ; the houee of laiaeL a phrase conveying the notion of bomb : 
ffo not of, '-go not from Palestine, towarda other nations ; go not into e, 
city of the Samaritans ; though, in your progreases between Jud»a and 
Galilee, you muat oass by the walls of many Samaritan cities ; but, how* 
ever ^eat your iatigue, and want of refireahment, ofoceetf rather not 
merely to the house of Israel, but to the loot eheep of^that house. Thus, 
by a beautifiil gradation, the apoatles are brought from the indeflniteneas 
of a road leading to countriea remote from their own, and people differing 
from Oiemselves in habits, in language, and in fiUth, to the bomefeU, indi- 
vidual, and endearing relattonahip oftbeir own countrymen ; children of 
the same covenant of promiae, and additionally recommended to their 

ional paiallel'sm 



tender compaaaion, aa moraUy loot.* 

Bishop Jebb has given additional ezamplea of the gradatfon . 
from Matt V. 45. vii. 1, 2. xx. 26, 27. zxiv. 17, IS. Mark iv. M. Luke ri. 3a 



Rom. V. 7. James i. 17. iv. & and v. 5. Rev. Ix. 6. and xxil 14. 

S. The nature of the IirmoTxmTKn Pasallxlisv, or Pa- 
rallel JJnee Introverted, has been stated in page 876., and con- 
firmed by suitable examples. Closely allied to this is a peculiarity 
or artifice of construction, which Bishop Jebb tenns an Eptmod^e, 
and which be defines to be literally *^ a gnng^ back, speaking first 
to the second of two subjects proposed : tur ifthe subjects be more 
than two, resuming them precisely in the inverted order, speak- 
ing first to the last, and last to the first" The rationale of this 
artifice of composition he exphtins more particularly in the fol- 
lowing words: — *^ Two pair of .terms or propositions, containing 
two important, but not equally important notions, are to be so 
distributed, as to bring out the sense in the strongest and most 
impressive numner : now, this result will be best attained, by 

» Sacred Literature, p. 211. In these two connected stanzas, the language 1 
may bejuatly termed ptctmreoque. The marked tranaltion in each ofthem 
from a fong and measured movement, to abort rapid Unca, and the resump- 
tion, at the cloae of a lengthened cadence, are peculiarly expressive. The 
continual return, too, in the shorter linea, of the copulative particle (a return 
purely Hebraic, and ibreign frt>m claaaical uaage), has a fine effect : it give* 
an idea of danger, sudden, accumulated, and overwhehnlng. These are 
beautfbs which can be onlv retained in a literal translation; and which a 
literal translation may exhibit very competently. IbfcL f . 214. In pp. 2ii 
—218. the reader will find many other examples, intecnungled with roiub 
just criticism and some fine quotations from the fathers. 

« Ibid. p. 312 
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oomnMndng, lod oonclading, wiia the notion to which promi- 
oeooe is to be given ; and -by plasing in the centre the leBs im- 
portant notion, 'or that which, firvMn the scope of the argument, 
is to be kept subordinate."! Having established the justice of 
this explanation by exaaqples of epanodos, derived from the 
8crq>tttres, as well as froin the best classic withers, Bishop Jebb 
has accumukted many examples proving its existence in the New 
Testament, the doctrines and precepts of which derive new force 
and beauty from the application of this figure. The length to 
which this chapter has unavoidably extended, forbids the in- 
troduction of more than one or two instances of the ^anodos. 

ft^ IwTf TO M^lOv rtif Kori' 

fturoTi xmTuwmrtiTmrtv civrevf t» toi; irtrtv ■vrwr. 

Give not that which Is holy to the dogs ; 

Neither cast yoar pearls before the swine ; 

Lest they trample them under their feet ; 
And turn about and rend you. 

Matt. Til. 6. 

"The relsdon of the first line to the fourth, and that of the second to 
Oie third, have been nodced by almost alt the comoMnlators. A minor 
circomstaooe is not altogether undeserving of attention : the equal lengths, 
in the original, of each related pair of lines ; the first and fourth Unea being 
short, die second and third lines long. The sense of the passage becomes 
perfectly clear, on thus adjustiag the parallelism : 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs 
Lest they turn about and rend you : 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet 

"The more dangerous act of imprudence, with its fatal result, Is placed 
first and last, so as to make, and to leave, the deepest practical impression.*^ 

X^ifOv $vmStm trfttv rm 6tw* 

tcsei ir Te4( aijreXX.v/>f*ei(' 
015 ^1 eornii l^mntt •*« C*""' 

We are a sweet odour of Christ ; 
To those who are saved j 
And to those who perish: 

To the one. Indeed, an odour of death, unto deatb; 
But to the other, an odour of life, unto life.* 

2Cor. 1115^16. 

In this specimen of the epanodos, the painful port of the subject 
is kept subordinate ; the agreeable is placed first and 'hist 

The preceding examples are sufficient to show the ex- 
istence of the grand characteristio of Hebrew poesy, — ^the 
sententious parallelism, with sdl its varieties, in the New 
Testament. The reader, who is desirous of further investi- 
gating this interesting topic (and what student who has 
accompanied the author of the present work thus far, will 
not eagerly prosecute iti) is necessarily referred to 'Bishop 
Jebb^s ** Siacred Literatore," to which this chapter stands so 
deeply indebted ; — a volume, of which it is but an act of bare 
justice in the writer of these pages to say, that, independently 
of the spirit of enlightened pie^ which pervades every iKBirt, 
it has the highest claims to the attention of eviry biblical 
student for its numerous beautiful and phildlogical criticisms 
and elucidations of the New Testament; for the interpreta- 
tion of which this learned prelate has opened and developed 
a new and most important source, of which future commenta- 
ors will, doubtless, gladly avail themselves. 

VI. The sacred writers have left us different kinds of 
poetical composition : they do not, however, appear to have 
cultivated eimer the epie or the dramatic species, unless we 
take these terms in a very wide sense, and refer to these 
classes, those poems in which several interlocutors are 
introduced. Thus, M. Ilgen\ and (after him) Dr. Good^ 
conceive the book of Job to be a regular epic poem : vfhile 
Messieurs Velthusen and Ammon think that the Song of 
Songs exhibits traces of a dramatic or melo-dramatic struc- 
ture. Bishop Lowth, however, reduces the various produc- 
tions of the Hebrew poete to the following classes; viz. 

1. PE<»>HBno Poetry.— Although some parts of the writ- 
ings of llie prophete are clearly in prose, of which instances 
occur in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, EzekieU Jonah, 
and Daniel, yet the other books, constituting by far the larger 
portion of the prophetic writings, are classed by Bishop 
Lowth among the poetical producaons of the Jews; and 
(widi the exception of certain passages in Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
and Esekiel, which appear to constitute complete poems of 
diflferent kinds, odes as well as elegies) form a particular 

> Sacred Liteiature, pp. eo. 836. • Ibid. p. 339. » Ibid. p. 344. 

* JobI, antiquisslmi carminis Hebraici,, Natura atque Vtrtutea, cap. IB. 

latrodiietoiy Di8sert«:on to Us verskm of the book of Job, p. u. 



frAaTlLBs.«|l 

species of poesy, which iie dtatthigc jshes by the appeUniot 
<y[ Prophetic, 

The predictions of the flebrew Prophets are pre-emuMatli 
characterized by the sententious narallelism, wtiidi hu bea 
discussed and exemplified in uie preceding pages. IIk 
prophetic poesy, however, is more ornamented. miK 
splendid, and more^orid than any other. It abounds acrr 
in imagery, at least that apeoiea of imageir, which, in tfef 
parabolTc style, is of common and •established scceptnia, 
and which, by means of a settled analogv always pietrni 
is transferred from certain and definite oojects too^o. 
definite and general ideas. Of all the images peciiliar to tiie 
parabolic style, it most frequently introduces tbosevlucliaTe 
taken from natural objects and sacred history: itikai^ 
most in metaphors, allegories, comparisons, and etf& in 
copious and diffuse descriptions. It possesses lU in 
genuine enthusiasm which is the natural attendant n a. 
spiration; it excels in the brightness of imaginati<tt,aiidi& 
clearness and energy of diction, and, consequently, ntes to u 
uncommon pitoh of sublimity ; hence, also, it is often tetj 
happy in the expression and delineation of the passion, 
though more commonly employed in exciting them.* 

The following passage from one of Balaam's prophecia 
(which Bishop Lowth ranks among the most exqniiite 
specimens of Hebrew poetry) exhibits a prophetic pono 
complete in all Its parts. It abounds in gay and splendid 
imagery, •copied immediately from the tablet of nature; aid 
is cbieifiy conspicuous for the glowing elegance of tiie style, 
and the form and diversity of the figures. The tnoshtioi. 
is that of the Rev. Dr. H^es.^ 

How ffoodly are thy tenia, O Jar4>b, 
And thy taDernacles, O Israel ! 

As streams do they spread forth, 

As gardens by the river side ; 
As sandal-trees which thb Lord bath plameu^ 
* As cedar-trees beside the waters. < 

There shall come forth a man of his seet^ 

And shall rule over many nations: 
And his kinff shall be higher than Gog, 

And his kingdom shall t>e exalted.* 

(God brought him forth oat of Egypt, 
He is to'him'as tbe'Slrength of a imicom.) 
He sball devour the natiooa, his enemies, 
And shall break their bonei^ 
And pierce them through with arrows 

He lieth down as a lion, 
He cottcheth as a lioness, 
Who shall rouse him 1 
Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
And cursed is he that curseih thee. 

Nam. xxiv. &-9. 

The eighteenth chapter and the first three verea ol ^ 
nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse pieeent anoble iostaoc^ 
of prophetic poesy, in no respect inferior to the finest p 
dnctions of any of the Hebrew bards.^ 

2. Elegiac Poetry. — Of this description are seTefalpaB- 
sases in the prophetical books,'o as well as in the book of Job," 
and many of David's psalms that were composed on oc- 
casions of distress and mourning: the forty-second psalmiD 
particular is in the highest degree tender and nlaintiTe, w 
IS one of Uie most beautiful specimens of the lubrewe^- 
The lamentation of David over his friend Jonaman (8 Sm 
i. 17-— 37.) is another most beautiful elegy : but tbe boH 
regular and perfect elegiac composition m the ScmrtDTM, 
perhaps in the whole world, is tne book entitled Tne Li- 
mentations of Jeremiah, of which we have given a particnla 
analysis, tn/ra, Vol. II. p. 276. 

• Bp. Lowth's lectures on Hebrew Poeugr, LecL xviii. ^uAn. 

^ Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. book i. mt. 234—226. ^^ 

• in the rendering of this quatrain, Dr. Hales has followed 5j*JJJJ 
gint version, which he vindicates in aiong note. In oarsotboriKoinv 
latfon, made (Vom the Masoretic text, (he seventh verse of hoA' "^ 
stands thus :— 

He ehall pour the water out of his butikeli, 
And his seed •haU be in many waters ; 
And his king shall be higher than Agag, 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. 

This Is confessedly obscure.— Dr. Boothroyd, in bis NewVwgJ^ 
Old Testament, with a slight departure from tbe commoa renderratB^ 
latf-s the verse in tbe following manner :— 

Water shall flow from the urn of Jacob, 
And his seed shall become as many waters ; 
Their king shall be higher than Aeag, 
And his kingdom more highly exahed. 

• The passages above noticed are printed in Greek and fo^^"TC 
90 as to exhibit their poetical structure to the greatest adlMWI^ " 
Jebb's Sacred Literature,_pp. 4S2— 459. , ,. 

>• See Amos V. 1, 2. 16. Jer. Ix. 17—22. Esek. xxB. and xixu- 
<• Bea Job lU. vL vU. z. xlv. zvil zfx. xxix. xzx 
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3. DtDAcno Pbmnr is defined bj Bfohop Lowth to be 
that which delivers moral precepts in elegant and pointed 
^enes, often illustrated by a comparison expressed or implied, 
wnOar to the TfmuMyxn moral sentences, and adages, of the 
ancient sages. Of this species of poetry the book of Proverbs 
as the princioal instance. To this class may be refened the 
book of Ecciesiastes. 

4. Of Ltric Pobtry, or that which is intended to be 
accompanied with music, the Old Testament abounds with 
aumerous examples. Besides a great number of hymns and 
ton^ which are dispersed through the historical and pro- 
pheucal books, such as the ode of Moses at the Red Sea 
(Exod. XV.), his prophetic ode (Deut. xxxii.), the triumphal 
ode of Deborah (J'idg. v.), the prayer of Habakkuk (iii.), and 
many similar pieces, the entire book of Psalms is to be con- 
tidded as a collection of sacred odes, possessing every va- 
riety of form, and supported with the highest spirit of lyric 
poetry;— sometimes sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant; 
sometimes solemn andf magntfieent ; and oometimee tender, 
soft, and ptfthetic. 

5. Of the Idyl, or short pastoral poem,* the historical 
psalms afford abundant instances. The seventy-eighth, 
iivndred and fifth, hundred and sixth, hundred and thirU- 
fltxth, and the hundred and thirty-ninth psalms, may Se 
adduced as sinffularlv beautiful specimens or the sacred idyl : 
to which may be added Isa. ix. 8. — ^x. 4. 

6. Of Dramatic Pobtrt, Bishop Lowth> adduces ex- 
a^les in the book of Job and the Sone of Solomon, under- 
standing the term in a more extended sense than that in 
which It is usually received. Some critics, however, are of 
cminion, that the Song of Solomon is a collection of sacred 
iayls : and M. Bauer is disposed to consider the former book 
as appToxiniatinfir nearest to the Mekama^ that is, ** the as* 
semDiies," moraidiscourses, or conversations of the celebrated 
Arabian poet Hariri.' 

In another part of this work some reasons are offered in 
confirmation or this conjecture. 

Many of the psalms (and, according to Bishop Horslej,^ 
bv fiu* me greater part) are a kind of dramatic ode, consisting 
of di^ogues between persons sustaining certain characters.* 
Tins dramatic or dialogue form admits of considert^le 
variety. Its leading characteristic, however, is an alternate 
sDcoesston of parts, adapted to the purpose of alternate 
recitation by two semi-choruses in the Jewish worship. 
Bishop Jebb considers the sublime hymn of Zacharias (Luke 
i. 67 — ^79.) as a dramatic ode of this description ; and, in 
eonfinnation of his opinion^ he remarks that Zacharias must 
bare been familiar with this character of composition, both 
as a pious and literate Jew, much conversant with the de- 
votional and Ijrric poetrr of his country, and also as an ofiici- 
atinff priest, accustomed to bear his part in the choral service 
of the tem|de. Dr. J. has accordingly printed that hymn in 
Greek and English, in the form of a dramatic ode : and \tj 
this mode of distribution has satisfactorily elucidated its true 
meaning and grammatical construction in many passages, 
which naTe hiUierto in vain exercised the acumen of critics.<^ 
To the preceding species of Hebrew poetvy, we may add, 
7. The AcBosnc or Alphabbtical Poems. Bishop Lowth 
eonsidered this form of poetry as one of the leading charac- 
leristics of the productions of the Hebrew muse : but this, 
we haye seen,^ is not the fact It may rather be viewed as 
a eabordinate species, the form of which the bishop thus 
defines : — ^The acrostic or alphabetical poem consists or twen- 
ty-two lines, or of twenty-two systems of lines, or periods, 
or stanzas, according to the number of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet ; and every line, or every stanza, begins 
with each fetter in its order, as it stands in the alphabet ; that 
is, the first line, or fifst stanza, begins with k {akph), the 
second 2 {bdh)^ and so on. This was certainly intended for 
the assistance of the memory, and was chiefly employed in 
subjects of common use, as maxims of morality, and forms 
of deyotion ; which, being[ expressed in detached sentences, 
or aphorisms (the form in which the sages of the most 
ancient times delivered their instructions), the inconvenience 
arising from the subject, the want of connection in the parts, 
and of a regular train of thought carried through the whole, 

• Bishop I/mth defines an idyl to be a poem of moderate length, of a 
'iniform middle style, ehieflr <flstin|ai8bed for elegance and sweetness ; 
mgahar and clear as to the pioc, conduct, and arrangement 

• Lowth, Prelect zriil.— zxxIt. 

• Baoer, Hermeneot Bacr. p. 366. 

« Bishop Horslej's Book of Paalms trsnsbted from the Hebrew, toL i. 
preH p. jnr. 

• 8m Vol n. p. 888. 



> mmcnd Utwratore, pp.KM-417. 
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was remedied by this artiiioial eoittriyanee hi the form. 
There are sdll extant in the books of the Old Testament 
twelve* of these poems : three of them perfectly alphabeti- 
cal,0 in which every line is marked by its initisd letter; the 
other nine less perfectly alphabetical, in which every stanza 
only is so distinguished. Of the three former it is to 
be remarked, that not only every single line is distinguished 
by its initial letter, but that the wholiB poem is laid out into 
stanzas; two'o of these poems each into ten stanzas, all of 
two lines except the two last stanzas in each, which are of 
three lines ; in these the sense and the construction mani- 
festly point out the division into stanzas, and mark the limit 
of every stanza. The third" of these perfectly alphabetical 
poems consists of twenty-two stanzas of three lines : but in 
this the initial letter of every stanza is also the initial letter 
of every line of that stanza : so that both the lines and the 
stanzas are infallibly limited. And in all the three poems 
the pauses of the sentences coincide with the pauses of the 
Ikes and stanzas. It is also further to be observed of these 
three poems, that the lines, so determined by the initial letters in 
the same poem, are remarkably equal to one another in lengdi, 
in the number of words nearly, and, probably, in Uie nuimier 
of syllables ; and that the hues of the same stanza have a 
remarkafble congruity one wi& another, in the matter and the 
form, in tlie sense and the construction. 

Of the other nine poems 'less perfectly alphabetical, in 
which the stanzas only are mc^ked with mitial letters, sixi* 
consist of stanzas of two Knes, two<' of stanzas of three lines, 
and one** of stanzas of four Knes : not taking into the account 
at present some irregularities, which in all probability are to 
be imputed to the mistakes of transcribers. And these 
stanzas likewise naturally divide themselves into their dis- 
tinct lines, the sense ana the construction plainly pointing 
out their limits : and the lines have^e same congruity one 
with another in matter and form, as was above observed, in 
regard to the poems more perfectiy alphabetical. 

Another thing to be observed of the three poems perfectiy 
alphabetical is, that in two** of them the Imes are shorter 
than those of the third'" by about one third part, t)r almost 
half; and of the other nine poems the stanzas only of which 
are alphabetical, that threei^ consist of the longer lines, and 
the six others of the shorter. 

VII. We have already had occasion to remark, that the 
poetry of the Hebrews derives its chief excellence from its 
being dedicated to religion. Nothing can be conceived more 
elevated, more beautiful, or more elegant, than the composi- 
tions of the Hebrew bards ; in Which the siibHmity or the 
subject is fully equalled by the energy of the language and 
the dignity of the style. Compart with them, the most 
brilliant productions of the Greek and Roman muses, who 
oflen employed themselves on frivolous or very trifling 
themes, are infinitely inferior in the scale of excellence. The 
Hebrew poet, who worshipped Jehovah as the sovereign of 
his people— who believed all the laws, whether sacied or 
civil, which he was bound to bbey, to be of divine enactment 
— and who was taught that man was dependent upon God for 
every thing — ^meditated upon nothing birt Jehoyah; to Him 
he aevoutly referred all thinjgs, and placed his supreme 
delight in celebrating the divine attributes and perfections. 
If, however, we would enter fully into the beauties of the 
sacred poets, there are two General Observations, which it 
will be necessary to keejp in mind whenever we analyze or 
examine the Songs of Sion. 

1. The first is, thai we carefuUy inventigcUe their nature 
andgeniuf. 

For, as the Hebrew poems, though, ▼arions hi thefr kinds, are each 
marked by a character peculiar to itself end hj which ther are distinguish' 
ed from each other, we shall be enabled to enter more fuillj into their ele* 
gance and beauty, if we have a correct view of tlieir form and arrange* 
menu For instance, if we wish critically to expound the Psalms, we ought 
to investigate the nature and properties of theHebrew ixle, as well as the 
form and structure of the Hebrew elegies, ^kc.. and ascertain in what re- 
spects they differ from the odea, elegies, Ac. or the Greek poets. In like 
manner, when studying the Proverbs of Solomon, we should recollect that 
the most ancient kmd of Instruction was by means of moral sentences, in 
which the first principles of ancient philosophy were contained; and, fh>m 
a comparison or the Hebrew, Greek, and other gnomic sentences, we should 
investigate the principal characters of a proverb. In the book of Job are 
to be observed the unity of action, delineation of manners, the eztema.' 
form and construction of the poem, Ac 



• Psal-xxv. jucxiv. xxjcvll. czi. cxii. cxix. cxiv. Prov.xxxi. 10—31. LuBii 
U. Ul. iv. 

• PsaL cxi. cxii. Lament. Ui. ... 
10 PsaL cxi. cxii. •* Lament. Vl 
»• PsaL XXV. xxxiv. cxix. cxlv. Prov. xxxi. Lam. iv. ^ , , 
>s Lam. L U. *« Psal. xxzvii. ** PsaLciL eaM. 
M Lament. UL 
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%» Farther, in iiM«iFiretmg tho compoM t ioos of the Hehiew 
btids, it ought not to he forgotten, thut the objecf of our attend 
tion are the produetioru of poeit, and ^ oriental poett in 
particular, 

it \» thereforo oeeesniy that we should b« aequainted with the eoontiy 
In wbioh the poet Ured, Its situation and peculiarities, and also with the 
manners of the inhabitants, and the idiom of the langus^e. Oriental poetry 
abounds with strong eJtpressions, bold metaphors, slowing senthuents, and 
animated descriptions, portrayed in the most liTely colours. Ilence the 
words of the Hebrew poets are neither to be understood in too burn sense, 
nor to be Interpreted too literally. In the comparisons introduced by ihem, 



with which it is compared, should be examined, but not «raiQ«d tso fcr 
and the force of the personificationi). allegories, or other figaret Out on 
be bitroduced, should be Ailly considered. Above sH, it sboald be net 
lected, that as the sacred poeu lived in the East, their Ideas sod uama 
were totally different from ours, and, consequeoUy, are not to l>e cooddeni 
according to our modes of ihlnlting. From inattention to tliii circtumbBM 
the productlona of the Hebrew muse have neither been eorreetly Sa 
stood, nor their beauties duly felt end appreciated. 

The reader will find some hints for the special ttndy of A0 
hook of Psalms, in Vol. 11. pp. 244, 245., and dso a eopjgv 
analysis of the hook of Joh, with ohsenrations for the mv 



the point of resemblance between the object of comparison, and the thing ' unaerstanding Ox It, in pp. SsJD, sSod. 01 the same TUDDii 



CHAPTER in. 

ON THE SPIRITUAL INTERP&ETATION Or THE SCRIPTURES.' 

SECTION I. 



qgWCRU. qiMMVATIONS ON THE BPIRITVAJL JMTKRPRBTATIQN OF THE 8CRIPTURB8. 



It has heen a £!iYOurite notion with some divines, that the 
mystical or spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures had its 
first origin in the synagogue,' and was thence adopted hy our 
Lord and his apostles, when arguiDg with the Jews: and 
that from them it was received by the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, from whom it has been transmitted to us. The 
inference deduced hy many of these eminently learned men 
is, that no such interpretation is admissible: while other 
commentators and critics have exaggerated and carried it to 
the extreme. But, if the argument against a thing from the 
possibility of its being abu^ be inadmissible in questions 
of a secular nature, it is equally inadmissible in the exposi- 
tion of the Sacred Writings. All bur ideas are admitted 
through the medium of the senses, and consequently refer in 
the firat place to external objects : but no sooner are we con- 
vinced that we possess an immaterial soul or spirit, than we 
find occasion for other tenns, or, for want of these, another 
application of the same terms to a different class of objects; 
and hence arises tho necessity of resorting to figurative and 
spiritual interpretation. Now, the object of revelation being 
to make known things which **eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, nor have entered into the heart of man to conceive," 
it seems hardly possible that the human mind should be 
capable of apprehending them, but through the medium of 
figurative language or mystical representations. 

^* The foundation of religion and virtue being laid in the 
mind and heart, the secret dispositions and genuine acts of 
which are invisible, and known only to a man^s self; there- 
fore the powers and operations ot the mind can only be 
expressed in figurative ^rms and external symbols. The 
motives also and inducements to practice are spiritual, such 
as affect men in a waj of moral influence, and not of natural 
efficiency ; the principal of which are drawn from the consi- 
deration of a future state ; and, consequently, these likewise 
must be represented by allegories and similitudes, takeji from 
things most known and familiar here. And thus we find in 
Scripture the state of religion illustrated hv all the beautiful 
images we can conceive ; in which natural unity, order, and 
harmony consist, as regulated by the strictest and most 
exact rules of discipline, taken from those observed in the 
best ordered temporal government. In the interpretation of 
plac^, in which any of these images are contained, the 
principal rejgard is to be had to thejiguralive or apiritualy and 
not to the literal sense of the words. From not attending to 
which, have arisen absurd doctrines and inferences, which 
weak men have endeavoured to establish as Scripture truths ; 
.whereas, in the other method of explication, the things are 
plain and easy to every one's capacity, make the deepest and 
most lasting impressions upon their minds, and have the 
greatest influence upon their practice. Of this nature are all 
the rites and ceremonies prescribed to the Jews, with relation 
to the external form of religious worship ; every one of which 
was intended to show the obligation or recommend the prac- 
tice of some moral duty, and was esteemed of no fiirther use 

« The present chanter is abridged from Rambach's Institutiones Hcrme- 
neuticee Sacra, m. 67—82. compared with his ** Commentatio Hermenou- 
aca do Bensus Mystici Criterils ex genuinis prbicipUs dedacta, necessa- 
bisque ^aotclis drcumscripu." Sre. Jenn, 172& 



than as it produced that effect. And the same may bi 
applied to tne rewards and punishments peculiar to the 
Unristian dispensation, which regard a future state. The 
rewards are set forth by those things, in which the generalltj 
of men take their greatest delight, and place their higbest 
satisfaction in this afe ; and the punishments are such as an 
inflicted by human laws upon the worst of male&ctors; but 
they can neither of them oe underetood in the siridb/ Utenl 
sense, but only by way of analogy, and correspondiog in the 
general nature and intention of the thing, though very diP 
ferent in kind."^ 

But independently of the able argument a priori, here cited, 
in favour of the mediate, mystical, or spiritual bterpretatioo 
of the Scriptures, unless such interpretation be admitted, ve 
cannot avoid one of two great difficulties : for, either we most 
assert that the multitude of applications, made by Christ and 
his apostles, are fanciful and unauthorized, and wholly iDad^ 

auste to prove the points for which they are quoted; or,oD 
le other hand, we must believe that the obvious and natoral 
sense of such passages was never intended, and that it was 1 
mere illusion. The Christian will not assent to the formei 
of these positions ; the philosopher and the critic will not 
readily assent to the latter.' It has been erroneously sup- 
posed that this mediate, or mystical interpretation of S^ 
ture is confined to the New Testament exclusively; we hare, 
however, clear evidence of its adoption by some <rt the sacred 
writers of the Old Testament, and a few instances will sof- 
flee to prove its existence. 

1. In Ezod. xzviiL 38. Moses says, that the diadem or piiie 
of gold, worn upon certain solemn festivals upon the hi|^ p(w 1 
forehead, signified that he bore in a vicarious and ^pinl ntootf 
the sin of the holy things, and made an atonement for the impff- 
faction of the Hebrew ofiferings and sacrifices. 

2. In Lev. xzvi 41. and Deut z. 16. and xzz. 6., he dcd- 
tions the circumcision of the heart, which was signified by ^ 
circumcision of the flesh, (Compare Jer. iv. 4. tI 10. ind ii 
35, 26. with Exod. vi. 12. 30.) 

3. Further, the great lawgiver of the Jews eiplaini the hirton- 
cal and typical import of all their great festivals. 

Thus, In Exod. xlU. 13. and Num. Ui. 12; 13. 44—51. and i»IB. M-l^ j* 
■hows the twofold meaning of the redemption of their firtt-born "^^r. 
that the first-bom of the Ilebrewft were preserved while ?«TI* «"fj: 
beneath the plague inflicted by divine vengeance, and thai the Jwi^J 
sons were formerly conaecrated to ibe priesthood ; which being wterjw 
transferred to the tribe of Levi, the first-born sons were e«C"*"*^!J 
the Levites, and were thenceforth to be redeemed. The ™«." " 
sacrificial law showed that the bloody sacrifices morally aipiiied tM F 
nishment of the person for or by whom they were offered ; •™2JL3 
other sacred rites of the Hebrews should have a sytnboHcal or 9"^ 
import will be obvious to every one, who recollects the ^^^"^Jlfll 
svmbols which obtained in Egypt, from which country Moses broofB" 
the Hebrews. 

The precepts delivered in the New Testament ^f'^^^^ 
the sacraments plainly intimate that those very sscred rt* 
were then about to receive their real accomphshment, a* 
their symbolical or spiritual meaning is explamed. 

« Dr. John Clarice's Enquiry into the Origin of Evil, in Uie Mio vA^ 
tion o f Boyle's lectures, vol. tii. p. 229. 
» See Bishop Bliddleton on the Greek Article, p. fiBO- ^rtx editioo. 
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1. See, for instance, Roro. Ti. 3 — 1 1. Col. il. IS. 1 Cor. ▼!. 1 1. 
iL %3 — ^27. Eph. ▼. 26. and Tit iii. 5. In which last passage 
baptism (bj immersion in water probably) is said to signify not 
only the moral ablution of sin, but also the death and bunal of 
guilty man, and (by his emersion from the water) his resurrec- 
tion to a pious and virtuous life ; in other words, our death unto 
sin, and our obligation to walk in newness of life. The spiritual 
import of the L<ml*s supper is selAevidept 

2. Lastly, since we learn from the New Testament that some 
hi^itories, which in themselves convey no peculiar meaning, must 
oe interpreted allegorically or mystically (as Gal. iv. 92 — 24.), 
ind that persons and things are there evidently types and em- 
blems of the Christian dispensation, and its divine founder, as in 
Matt zli. 40. John iii. 14, 15. 1 Cor. z. 4. and Heb. vil 2, 3. 
it is plain that the mystical sense ought to be followed in the 
histories and propheaes' of the Old Testament, and especially in 
sach passages as are referred to by the inspired writers of the 
New Testament ; who having given us the key by which to 
unlock the mystical sense of Scripture, we not only may but 
ought cuutUiuly and diligently to make use of it 

Where the inspired writers themseives direct as to such an 
interpretation, wtien otherwise we miffht not perceive its 
necessity, then we have an abeohie authority for the exposi- 
tion, which supersedes our own conjectures, and we are not 
Qoly safe in abiding by that authority, but should be unwar- 
noted in rejectiogr it. 



SECTION IJ. 

FAMOUS FOE THE SPIRITUAL INTCRPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

The Spiritual Interpretatioa of the Bible, *^ like all other 
)rood things, is liable to abuse ; and that it hath been actually 
abused, both in ancient and modern days, cannot be denied. 
He, who shall go about to apply, in this way, any passage, 
before he hath attained its literal meaning, may say in itself 
what is pious and true, but foreign to the text from which he 
endeavonreth to deduce it. St. Jerome, it is well known, 
when grown older and wiser, lamented that, in the fervours 
of a youthful fancy, he had spiritualized the prophecy of Oba- 
diab, before he understood it And it must be allowed that 
a doe attention to the occasion and scope of the Psalms would 
have pared off many unseemly excrescrnccR, which now 
deform the commentaries of St. Augustine and other fathers 
apon them. But these and other concessions of the same 
kind being made, as they are made very freely, men of sense 
will consider, that a principle is not therefore to be rejected, 
because it has been abused; $ince human errors can never 
mvalidaie the truths of God.'"* 

The literal sense, it has been well observed, is, undoubt- 
(-dly, first in point of nature as well as in order of significa- 
tion ; and conscMquently, when inrestigating the meaning of 
any passage, this must be ascertained before we proceed to 
search out its mystical import: but the true and genuine 
mystical or spiritual sense excels the literal in dignity ^ the 
latter being only the medium of conveying the former, which 
is more evidently designed by the Holy Spirit. For instance, 
in Num. xxi. 8, 9. compared with John iii. 14. the brasen 
serpent is said to have been lifted up, in order to signify the 
lifting up of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world; and, 
consequently, that the type might serve to designate the 
antitype.' 

Though the true spiritual sense of a text is undoubtedly to 
be most nighly esteemed, it by no means follows that we are 
to look for It in every passage of Scripture ; it is not, how- 
ever, to be inferred that spiritual interpretations are to be 
rejected, although they should not be clearly expressed. It 
may be considered as an axiom in sacred hermeneutics, that 
(he SPIRITUAL BlEANiifo OF A PASSAGE IS thtre only TO BE 



■ On t}ie Double Seme ^f Propkeey, s«e pp. 990, aoi. infra. 

< Bi«m>p Horne't Couuneoury on tbe Pjaiin*, vuL i. Preface. ^Works, 
u. p. z.) **The Importance, then, of figuraUve and mystical Interpretation 
can hardly be called in question. T^ entire neglect of it mutt, in many 
caaes, freatly vitiate eipoaitiona. however otherwise valuable for their era* 
diiion and jiMkroenL In explainnc the prophetical writinfrs and the Mosaic 
ordinaocea, this defect will be moat stnUi^ ; since, in consequence of it, 
not only the spirit and force of many passaces wiH almost wholly evaporate, 
but erroneous conceptions may be formedof their real purport and inten- 
doo." Bp. Vanmiidert'a DaiopioQ l^eciures. p. 210. Raiobacb has adduced 
several ioataneaa, which str ^ngly confirm these solid obserratlona, insthnt 
Qerm. flacr. p. 8L 

• Rambaeh, Institotiones llennenentlca Sacrv, p. 72. 
Vol. L 3 E 



SOUGHT, WHERE IT IS EVIDBIfT, FROM certain CEITERU, THAT 
SUCH MEANING WAS DESIGNED BT THE HOLT SplRlT. 

The criteria, by which to ascertain wheUier there is a 
latent spiritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are two 
fold : either they are seated in the textitae/f, or they are to be 
found in some other panagee, 

. 1. Where the criteria are seated in the text^ vestiges of a spi- 
ritual meaning are discernible^ when things^ which are affirmed 
eoneeming the person or thing immediately treated of are sv 
au^t and illustrious that t&y cannot in any way be applied 
to tty in the fullest sense of the words. 

The word of God is the word of truth : there is nothing supeiw 
fluoui, nothing deficient in it. The writings of the prophets, 
especially those of Isaiah, abound with instances of this kind. 
Thus, in the 1 4th, 40th, 4l8t, and 49th chapters of that evangeli- 
cal prophet, the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cnptivity 
is announced in the most lofty and magnificent terms. He 
describes their way as levelled before them, valleys filled up, 
mountains reduced to plains, cedars and other shady trees, and 
firagrant herbs, as springing up to refresh them on their journey, 
and declares that th^ shall suffirr neither hunger nor thirst 
during their return. The Jews, thus restored to their native 
land, he represents as a holy people, chosen by Jehovah, cleansed 
firom all iniquity, and taught by God himself, itc &c Now, when 
we compare this description with the accounts actually given of 
their return to Palestine, by Ezra and Nehemiah, we do not find 
an^ thing corresponding with the events predicted by Isaiah : 
neither do they represent the manners of the people as reformed, 
agreeably to the prophet's statement On the contrary, thor 
profligacy is frequently reproved by Ezra and Nehemiah in the 
most pointed tenns, as well as by the prophet HaggaL In this 
description, therefore, of their deliverance from captivity, we must 
look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliverance, which in the 
fulness of time was accomplished by Jesus Christ : " who by 
himself once oflfered, hath thereby made a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and atonessent fi>r the sins of the whols 
world," and llius ** hath opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers." 

We proceed to show in what cases it will be proper to have 
recourse to other passages of Scripture. 

II. Where the ^iriiual meaning of a text is latent, the Holy 
Spirit (under whose direction the sacred penmen wrote) some- 
times clearly and expressly asserts that one thing or person was 
divinely constituted or appointed to be a figure or symbol of 
another thing or person : in which case the indisputable tes- 
timony OF ETERNAL TRUTH rcmovcs and cuts off every ground 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

For instance, if we compare Psalm ex. 4. with Heb. viL 1. we 
shall find that jfelchisedec was a type of Messiah, the great high- 
priest and king. So Hagar and Sarah were types of the Jewish 
and Christian churches. (Gal. iv. 22 — 24.) Jonah was a type 
of Christ's resurrection (Matt. zii. 40.) : the manna, of Christ 
himself, and of his heavenly doctrine. (John vL 82.) The rock 
in the wilderness, whence water issued on being struck by Moses, 
represented Christ to the Israelites (1 Cor. x. 4.) ; and the en- 
trance of the high-priest into the holy of holies, on the day of 
expiation, with the blood of the victim, is expressly stated by 
Saint Paul to have prefigured the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
the presence of God, with his own blood. (Heb. ix. 7 — 20.) 

III. Sometimef, however , the mystical sense is intimated by the 
Holy Spirit in a more obscure manner ; and without excluiUr^ 
the practice of sober and pious meditation, we are led by various 
inttmations {which require very diligent observation and iiudy) 
to the knowkd^ of the spiritual or mystical meaning, lUta 
chiefly occurs tn the following cases, 

1. fFhen the antitype is proposed under figurative names 

taken from the Old Testament, 

Thus, hi I Cor. v. 7. Christ is called the Paschal Lamb :— in 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
he is called the laet Adam ; the first Adam, therefore, was in some resDecf 
a type or fiioire of Christ, who in Ezelciel xxxiv. 23. is further called David. 
In lilce manner, the kingdom of Antichrist is mentioned under the appella- 
tions of Sodom, I^nrpt, and Babjlon, in ReT. xi. a and zvi. 19. 

2. When, by a manifest allusion of -words and phrases, the 
Scripture refers one thing to another / or, when the arguments 
of the inspired -writers either plainly intimate it to have a spi* 
ritual meaning, or -when such meaning is tacitly implied. 



on this . . - 

(2.) So, when St. Paul is aif uing against the Jews firom the tvpes of Sanh, 
Hagar, Mekhlstdec, ice. he supposes Uut in these memorable Old TMta 
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iBent perwnage* lb«re were eome tbioM in which Cbriet and hit myi^cal 
body the church were debneated, and that these things were admitted ttr 
his opponents : otherwise his ar^ment would be inconclusive. Hence it 
follows, that Isaac, and other persons mentioned in the Old Testament, of 
wborn there is no typical or spiritual sifnification given in the Scriptures, 
in expreu terms, were types of Christ in many things that happened to 
Ibem, or were performed dv them. In litce manner, St. Paul shows (1 Cor. 
Dl 9. 10.) that the precept in Deut. xxv. 4. relative to the munling of oxen, 
has a higher spiritual meaning than i^ suggested by the mere letter of the 
command. 

Such aie the most important criteria, bj which to ascertain 
whether a passage may require a spiritual interpretation, or 
not But althou&rh these rules will afford essential assistance 
in enabling us to determine this point, it is another and equally 
important question, in what manner that interpretation is to 
be reflated. 

In the consideration of this topic, it will be sufficient to 
remark, that the general principles already laid down,' with 
respect to the figurative and allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, are applicable to the spiritual exposition of the 
Sacred Writings. It only remains to add, that all mystical 
or spiritual interpretations must be such as really illustrate, 
not obscure or jierplex the subject. Agreeably to the sound 
maxim adopted by divines, they must not be made the foun- 
dation of articles of faith, but must be offered only to explain 
or confirm what is elsewhere more clearly revealed ;• and 
above all, they must t»n no account or pretext whatever be 
•ought after in matters of little moment 

In the spiritual interpretation of Scripture, there aro two 
extremes to be avoided, viz. on the one hand, that we do not 
restrict such interpretation within too narrow limits ; and, on 
the other hand, that we do not seek for mistical meanings in 
erery passage, to the exclusion of its literal and common 
Bense, when that sense is sufficiently clear and intelligible. 
The latter of these two extremes is that to which men have 
in every age been most liable. Hence it is that we find 
instances of it in the more ancient Jewish doctors, especially 
in Philo, and among many of the fathers, as Cyprian, Jerome, 
Augastine, and others, and particularly in Ongen, who ap- 
pears to have derived his system of aflegorizing the Sacred 
Writings from the school of Plato. Nor are modem expo- 
sitors altogether free from these extravagancies.' 

^ See Chapter I. Sections I. Ill and IV. pp. 355—3%. and SCI— 366. supra. 

• " Eat regula theolo^nrum, sensum musticum von esse argumenfnti- 
ihtm, hoc est, non auppeditare firma ac aolida areuuienra. quibiis dn^mata 
Idei inadificentur." Kambach, Intt. Herm. Sacr. pp. 72, 73. 

* Thue, CocceiuB reprosented the entire history of tlie Old Testament 
aa a mirror, which held forth an accurate Tiew of the transactions and 
events that were to happen in the church under the New Testament di8< 
penaation, to the end or the world. He further a(Hrmi*d, that by for the 
greatest part of the ancient prophecies foretold Christ's ministry and medi- 
ation, tocether with the rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, not 
only ander the figjure of persons and transactions, but in a literal manner, 
and by the sense of the words used in these predictions. And he laid it 
down as a Aindamental rale of interpretation that the teords and phrases 
9f Seripmrc are to be understood in ivskt mtm oftDhieh thsy are suseepH- 

Mm • £^m \w% #\*Kab* vhva^k^a aKa* #L.a«« a«^imb//1« m^ aSF^^S #^V.m.^ .a^>jL«^JL #JLa«/ 
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try j and if our limita permiued we could adduce numerous instances of 
evident misinterpretations of the Scriptures which have been occasioned 
bv the adoption of thetn : one or two, however, must suffice. Thus, the 
Ten OemmandmentR, or Moral Late, as they are usually termed, which 
the most ploua and learned men in every a<e of the Chrisnan church have 
considered to be rales or precepts for regulating the manners or conduct 
of men, both towards God and towards one another, have been referred to 
Jeans Christ, under the mistaken idea that they may be read with a new 
intereat by believers ! (See an exposition of the Ten Commandments on 
the above principle, if such a perversion of sense and reason may be so 
called, in the Bible ICagazine, voL !▼. pp. 13, 14.) In like manner the first 
psalm, which, it is generally admitted, deacribes the respective happincM 
knd misery of the pious and the wicked, according to the Cocceian hypo, 
lliesis, has been applied to the Saviour of the world, in whom alone all the 
characters of goodness are made to centre, witbom any reference to Its 
moral import f An ordinanr reader, who peruses Isa. iv. 1., would natu- 
rally suppose that the prophet waa predicting tk? calamities that should 
beiall the impenitently wicked Jews, previously to the Babylonish capti- 
vity; which calamities he represents to be so great that aeven women aAoi/ 
etf*c nsldo/one man, that is. use importunity to be married, and that upon 
the hard and unusual condidons of maintaining themselves. But this sim- 
ple and literal meaning of the passage, agreeably to the rule that the words 
of Scripture signify every thing which they can signify, has been distorted 
beyond measure ; and, because in the subsequent verses of this chapter 
theprophet makes a transition to evangelical times, this first verse has been 
made to mean the rapid conversion of mankind to the Christian faith ; the 
seven women are the converted persons, and the one man Is Jesus Christ ! 
A simple reference to the contest andsutjeet-matter of the prophecy wouW 
have shown that this verae properly belonged to the third chapter, and had 
no nslM'ence whatever to Gospel times. On the absurdity of the exposi- 
tion mat aqUcwI, U la needless to make any conunent It is surpassed only 
by the referies of a modern writer on the Continent, who has pushed the 
Cocceiw hypothesis to the utmost bounds. According to his scheme, the 
tneeal of Lot and hit daoghtera waa permitted, only to be a sign of the 
aahratkM which the world was afterwards to receive from Jesus Christ ; and 
jmAim Mc Mn ^Mm aignifieB the same thing aa Jesus the son of MmttI I 
Kanne'a Chrlstus im Alten Testament, that la, Christ In the OMTeatamcDt, 
er Imniiries concerning the Adumbrations and Delineations of the Messiah. 
Jltrfjei* 1818, 2 yoto. 8vo. (Milangw de Religioo, de Horde, et de Cri- 
tiq«e flacr«e, published at Niamesb tome i. pp. 160^ I6a> 



In these strictures, the author trusts be shall not bp 
charged with improperly censuring *'that fair and lober 
accommodation of the historical and parabolical paits tn 
present times and circumstances, or to the elucidatioD of 
either the doctrines or precepts of Christianitj, wbicfa b 
sanctioned by the word or God ;" and which he nas atteoM- 
ed to illustrate in the preceding criteria for ascertaininffie 
mystical or spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. SocS m 
accommodation, it is jdstly remarked, is perfectly alloviUf^ 
and may be highly useful ; and in some cases it isabtohnilj 
necessary. "Let every truly pious man, however, beawin 
of the danger of extending this principle beyond itmiBnl 
and obvious application ; lest he should wander himieli;iBd 
lead others also astray from that clearly traced and idl 
beaten path in which we are assured that even * a wsjhna^ 
man though a fool should not err.' Let no tempwion, 
which vaniw, a desire of popularity, or the more spedov, 
but eaually fallacious, plea ot usefulness may present, seduce 
him from his tried waj. On the contrary^ Id him adkmviik 
jealous care to the pUnn and unforced dictates of tU tmitf 
Go4: lest, by departing from the simplicity of the Gospd, 
he i^oiild inadvertent^ contribute to the adolteratioo of 
Christianity, and to the consequent iniury which most tlmee 
arise to the spiritual interest or his fellow-creatores.^* 

IV. Application of the preceding principles to the ifi- 
ntual interpretation of the Miracles recorded in the Nev 
Testampnt 

Although (as we have already observed) the design of mi- 
racles* is to mark the divine interposition, yet, when perosinf 
the miracles recorded in the Sacred Writings, we are not to 
lose sight of the moral and religious instruction conoealed 
under tnem, and especially under the miracles performed by 
our Saviour. " All his miracles," indeed, " were undoubtedly 
so many testimonies that he was sent from God : but they 
were much more than this, for they were all of such i 
kind, and attended with such circumstances, as give us ao 
insight into the spiritual state of man, and ^ gnat woik 
of his salvation." They were significant emblerot of bk 
designs, and figures aptly representing the benefite to be 
conferred by him upon mankind, and had in them a apihtaa) 
sense. 

Thus, he cast out evil spirits, who, by the Divine Pnm- 
dence, were permitted to exert themselves at that time, and to 
possess many persons. By this act he showed that be cum to 
destroy the empire of Satan, and seemed to foretell that, wben- 
soever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry and vice should be 
put to flight — He gave sight to the blind, a miracle well suitiog 
him who brought immortality to light, and taught truth to u 
ignorant world. Lucem caliganii reddidit munds^ applied b; 
Quintus Ourtius to a Roman emperor, can be strictly applied ia 
Christ, and to him alone. No prophet ever did this miracle bete 
him, as none ever made the religious discoveries which he awk. 
Our Saviour himself leads us to this observation, and Kti bii 
miracle in the same view, saying, upon that occaaion, lamihf 
tight of the -world f lam come into this world, that they vkick 
see not might see. He cured the deaf, and the dumb, and the 
lame, and the infirm, and cleansed the lepers, and healed all 
manner of sicknesses, to show at the same time that he wa« the 
physician of souls, which have their diseases correspoodiog io 
some manner to those of the body, and are deaf, and dumb, and 
impotent, and paralytic, and leprous in the spiritual 8«"*;|^ 
fed the hungry multitudes by a mirade, which aptly refveseotcd 
his heavenly doctrine, and the Gospel preached to the poor, ind 
which he himself so explains, saying, — / am the living l>r(sa 
which came down from heaven ; if any man eat ofthiibmi 
he thall live for ever.— He raised the dead, a miracle pecolitrh 
suiting hhn, who at the last day should call forth all mankind to 
appear before him ; and, tberelbre, when he niaed Laarw w 
uttered those majestic words: / am the resurrection and thf 
Ufe i he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yetthai^'^ 
Uve4 — He performed some miracles upon persona ^^JJ^fT^J 
of his own nation, and it was ordered by Divine Prorideaa 

• Christian Observer for IflOS^ vol. iv. p. 133. TJie two Pj^c^lJjgS 
of this joamsl contain some admirable remarks oo the ^^"'^'Vjr^ 
ling the Sacred Writings too much. The same topic is also nirlbw i"^ 
In volume zvi. for 1817, p. 319. st seq. Bfany important obsenraooosoi i^ 
history and abuses of spirttusl Interpretation win be found tataeiw^ 
J. J. Conybeare»s Bampcoo Lectures for 1821. The whole ©f ■■RPJSirir 
Pre&ce to his Commentarx on the Psalms is «qn*||Z ^"W •ySZTud 
its excellent observations on the same question- The wis sfipiiy g'. 
abuse of spiritual interpretation are also pointed out bfWm9^^^ 
dertjBaropton I«ectures, p. 241. et seq. j i. -u- •dooA 

• The nature and evidence of rotrmcles arr discussed m «" '••"^ 
pp. 98—119. 
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that thete pemoi, •• &e centurion, the Syrophcenickn woman, 
the Samaritan leper, ihould show a greater degree of &ith and 
cf gradtode than the Jewe to whom the same favoari were 
granted. Thk was an indication that t]^ Gospel would be 
more readily received bj ^ Gentiles than hj the Jews, and this 
OUT ^aTiour intimates, saying when he had commended the 
ecnturion's &ith, Mantf thaU come from the east and from the 
wettt from the north and from the oouth, and thali tit down with 
jibrakeum and loaac and Jacob in the kinffdom of heaven j but 
the childrtn of the kingdem ohaUbe coot out into utter darhneu. 
It were easy to zddnce othe** instances, but the preceding 
will suffice to eetablish the rule, especially as the spiritu^ 
tmpoit of the Christian miracles is particulariy considered by 
erery writer that has expressly illustrated them, but by no 
one with more sobriety than by Dr. Jortin, to whom we are 
mdebted for most of the preceding illustrations.' 



SECTION 111. 

ON THE UlTBRPRrrATlON OF TYPES. 

L Miaure of a type, — ^IL Deferent opecieo of typeo* — 1. Legal 
hfpeo, — 3. ProphetUaltypeor-^, Motorieal typet.^lTL Mvieo 
fir the interpretation of typeo, — IV. Jiemarko on the inter* 
preiatUn of oymboU. 

L A Ttpk, in its primary and literal meaning, timply 
Imotes a rough diaas[ht, or less accurate model, from whicn 
\ more perfect image is made ; but, in the sacred or theolo- 
g(ica\ sense of the term, a type may be defined to be a symbol 
of something future and distant, or an example prepared and 
sridently designed by God to prefigure that future thing. 
What iM thus prefigured is called the antitype,^ 
1. Hie first characteristic of a type is its adumbration of 

fHf TumQ TTPIFIJCD. 

One thmg may adumbrate another,— either in something which 
tt has in common with the other ; as the Jewish victims by their 
leath represented Christ, who in the fulness of time was to die 
ht mankind, — or In a symbol of some property pos ses se d by the 
Mher ; as the images of the cherubim, placed in the inner sano- 
nnry of tb«* temple, beautifully represented the celerity of the 
ugels of heaven, not indeed by any celerity of their own, but bj 
wis<;9 of carious contrivance, which exhibited an appropriate 
symbol of swiftness,— or in any other way, in which the thing 
reprenenting can be compared with the thing represented; as 
Mekhisedec the priest of the Most High God represented Jesus 
Christ our priest For though Melchbedec was not an eternal 
priest, yet the sacred writers have attributed to him a slender and 
diiadowy appearance of eternity, by not menttoning the genea- 
logy of the parents, the birth or death of so illostrioiis a man, as 
I they commonly do in the case of other eminent persons, bot 
ttnder the divine direction concealing all these particulars. 

9. The next requisite to constitute a type is, that it be 

PREPARED AND DESIGNED BT GoD TO REPRESENT ITS ANTITYPE.' 

This forms the distinction between a type and a simile ; for 
many things are compared to others, which they were not made 
to resemble, for the purpose of representing them. For, though 
it is said that ** all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass** (I Pet L S4.), no one can consider the tenuity 
ciS grass as a ^rpe of human weakness, or the flower of grass as 
a type of human glory. The same remark must be applied also 
lo a metaphor, or that species of simile in which one thing is 
called by the name of another ; for, though Herod from his cun- 
ning b called a fox (Luke xiii. 32.), and Judah for his courage 
a UmCo whelp (Gen. xlix. 9.), yet no one supposes foxes to be 
types of Herod, or young lions types of Judah. 

3. Our definition of a tjrpe includes also, that the object 

aSPKKSCNTBD BT ITIS SOMBTHINO FtTTURB. 

t See Or. Jonia^s Itsmarks oo Bcelesisatical BUtorjr. vol I. pp. 267—275. 
>9cl edit) See also Dr. Dodd's Discourses on tbe Miracles of the New 
Tescaiseiit, and Dr. C^Hjeit'o Lectures on iScripCure fiCracles. 

• Ontram de aurlflelis, Bb. L e. l& or p 215. of Mr. ADen's accurate 
naulsiloa. This work is of skwukr value to tbe divtnitjr student ; as af- 
fiirdtaif, tn a comparatively smalf compass, one of the most masterly vin- 
dtea tkm s of the vicarious atonement of Ohiist that ever was pubttshed. 

• **& Is es sen ti al,'* observes ^p. TanmUdert, " to a type, In the scriptural 



^ J of the term, that there should be a competent evidence of tbe 

ill las imtomtUn in tbe correspondence between b and the andtype,— a 
Matter aoClefllo the Imagfaiation of the exposMor to ittscover, but rssttns 
sa some soMd proof flora Seriptore llsel( that this was really the case.'* 
^Lsetnrea,p.230. 



Those institutions of Moses, which partook of the natnro of 
types, are called *'a shadow of things to come'' (Col. iL 17.) ; 
uid those things which happened unto the flithen for types are 
said to have been written fbr our admonition, *^ upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.*' (I Cor. x. 1. 11.) In the same 
sense the Mosaic law, which abounded with numerous types, is 
declared to have had *< a shadow of good things to come.** (Heb. 
X. 1.) And those things which by the command of God were 
formerly transacted in the tabernacle, are described as prefiguring 
what was afterwards to be done in the heavenly sanctuary. (Heb. 
ix. 11, 12. 23, 24.) Hence it appeag^ that a type and a symbol 
diflbr fVom each other as a genttt and tpecieo. The term oymbol 
is equally applicable to that which represents a thing, past, pre- 
sent, or future ; whereas the object represented by a type is inva- 
riably future. So that all the rites which signified to the Jews 
any virtues that they were to practise, ought to be called symbols 
rather than types; and those rites, if there were any, which 
were divinely appointed to represent things both present and 
future, may be regarded as both symbols uid types ; — symboU, 
as denoting things present; and types, as indicating things 
future. 

4. We may further remark, that a type differs from a para- 
ble, in being pounded on a matter of tact, not on a fictitious 
narrative, hut is much of the same nature in aotionSf or things 
and persons, as an allegory is in words ; though allegories 
are frequently so plain, that it is scarcely possible for any 
man to mistake them; and thus it is, in many oases, with 
respect to t3rpe8. 

Where, indeed, there is only one type or resemblance, it is in 
some instances not so easily discernible ; but where several cir- 
cumstances concur, it is scarcely possible not to perceive the agree- 
ment subsisting between the type and the antitype. Thus, the 
ark was a type of baptism ; the land of Canaan, of heaven ; the 
elevation of the brazen serpent, and the prophet Jonah, of oui 
8aviour*s crucifixion and resurrection. 

n. lu the examination of the Sacred Writings, three Spe- 
cies of types present themselves to our consiJeration ; viz. 
Leeal Typeo^ or those contained in the Mosaic law ; Prophf- 
iau Typat, and Historical Types, 

1. LiOAL Ttpcs. — It evidently appears, firom comparing the 
history and economy of Moses with the whole of the New Tes- 
tament, that the ritual law was ^ical of the Messiah and of 
Grospel blessings ; and this point has been so dearly established 
by &e great apostle of the Gentiles in his Epistle to Uie Hebrews, 
that it will suffice to adduce a very few examples, to show the 
nature of Legal Type*. 

Thus, the entire constitntion, and offerings of the Levitical priesthootl, 
typically prefigured Christ the great high-priest (Heb. v. vil. vlH.) ; aud 
especially th« ceremonies obserred on thesreat day of atooement. (Lev. 
xTt. with Ifrb. ix. throughout, and z. 1— 2t) So, the passover and ttie 
paschal lamb typified the sacrifice of Jesus Christ (Ezod. zil. 3. et oeg. 
with John xix. 36. and 1 Cor. ▼. 7.) : so, the feast of Pentecost, which com- 
memorated the giving of the law on Movnt Sinai (Ezud. xix. xx.y, pre- 
figured the efTusion of the Holy Spirit on the aposUes, who were tnue 
enabled to promulgate the Gospel throughout the tnen known world. (Acts 
ii. i— II.) And it has been eot^ectured* that the feast of tabernacles typi- 
fies ^he flnnl restoration of the Jews. In like manner, tbe privileges of 
the lewt were typee of those enjoved by all true CbHatians : " for their 
relation to God aa hie people, signifled by the name JtraoHto (Rom. Iz. 4.), 
prefigured the more honourable relation, in which believers, tbe trtu 
Israel, srand to <3od.— Their ttdoption aa the sons of God, and the privUegea 
they were entitled to by that adoption, were tvpes of believers being made 
partakers of the divine ntUure by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and of 
their title to the inheritance of heaven.— The residence of the glory, first 
in the tabernacle and then in the temple, was a figure of tbe reaidence of 
<3od by his Spirit in the Christian church, Hia temple on earth, and of Bis 
eternal renidenre in that church brought to perfection hi heaven.— TJ.e 
covenant trilh Ahrahnm was tbe new or Gospel covenant, the MBstnga of 
which werft typMe<i t»T the teoBporal blearinga promised to hiorand to hie 
natural »ffd; and the covenant at Sinai, whereby the Israelitea, as the wni 
shippers of the true God, were separated from the Idolatroua nations, waj» 
an emblem of the final sefiaration of the righteous from the wicked.-ln th.e 
^ii?in^ of the law, and the fomution of tbe taraelites into a natkm or com 
mdnity, was represented tbe formatkm of a cliv of the living God, and of 
the general assembly of the church of tbe first-born.— Lastly, tbe heavenly 
country, the habitation of the righteous, was typified by Canaan, a country 
given to the Israelitea by God*a promise."* 

2. Prophztical Tvpas ars Aose, by which the divinely in- 
spired propheU prefigured or signified thmga either present or 
future, by means of external symbols. 

Of this deecripUon is the prophet Isaiah's going naked (thst Is, wHhout 
his prophetic garment) and barefoot (Isa. *«;2'V^.P"^!?_1!**.'^''*' ***u 
straction of the Egyptians and Ethlopiana.— The bkmig of a girdle In a rock 
on tbe banks of the Euphrates, which, on being sobsequeoOy taken 
tbonce, proved to be rotten, to denote tbe destruction which would 

« By Bp. Eirhifton (formerW Provost of Trinity Colfef e, Dublin). See 
tbe grounds of this conjecture ably supported in lyr. Graves's Lecture* 
on tbe Peolatench, voL II. pn. 393-396. notes. 

* Dr. Macknlght on Rom. Ix. 4. note 1. 
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Apf^edily IcMl the abandoned and onfrateful Jewish people (Jer. ztU. 1—7. 
•MiiipAred with the following verses) :— the abstaining fh>m marriage (Jer. 
«vi. 2.>, mourning (ver. 6.), and feasUng Cvcr. a), to indicate the woful ca- 
lasiiiiies denounced bj Jehovah against his people for their sins. tNoailar 
ctlamities are prefigured by breaking a potter's vesseL (Jer. xviil 2—10.) 
By inatcing bonds and yokes (Jer. zjtviL l—S.) is prefigured the subjucation 
uf ihe iLings of Edoro, Moab, the Anunonites. Tyre, and Sidon, by Nebu- 
•*tiadnezzar; and in like manner, Agabus's binding his own hands with 
l*kui's girdle intimated the apostle's captivity at Jerusalem. (Acts ui.lO, ll.)t 

To this clMS of typos may be referred prophetical and typical vision* 
•>r futiire events: some of these have their interpretation annexed: as 
f'^ref.isinh's vidion of the almond tree and a seething pot (Jer. i. 11—16.), 
Kzekiel's vision of the resurrection of dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii.X with 
many similar instances recorded in the Sacred Writings. Other typical 
visions, however, will in all nrabability be explained onlv by their actual 
accomplishment ; as Ezekiei's vision of the temple and holy city (ch. xL 
to the end), and especially the Revelation of Saint John : which will then 
foe most clear and inteUig ible when the whole is fulfilled ; as we can now 
plainly read the calling of the Gentiles in many parts of the Old Testament, 
which seemed so strange a thinjs, before it was accomplished, even to 
those who were well acquainted with the writings of the prophets. See 
an instance of tbtH in Acts xi. 1—18. 

3. Historical Ttpes ar» the characters, actions, and fortunes 
of some, eminent persons recorded in the Old Testament, so 
ordered by Divine Providence as to be exact prefig^urations of 
the characters, actions, and fortunes, of future persons who 
should arise under the Gospel dispensation. 

In aoiD'^ inaiances, the persons whose characters and actions prefigured 
ftilure events, were declared by Jehovah himself to be typical, lonff be- 
fore the events which they prefigured came to pass : these have been 



termed innaie, or natural historical types ; and these may be safely ad- 
milted. But inferred types, or those m which typical persons were not 
known to be such, until after the things which they typified had actuallv 



happened (and which can only be consequentially ascertataied to be such 
by probabiliiies supposed to be agreeable to the analogy of faith), cannot 
be too carerully avoided, notwithstanding they have the sanction of some 
eminent expositors, becaase thev are not supported by the authority of 
the inspired writers of the New Testament* 

III. From the preceding remarks and statements it will be 
oibvious, that great caution is necessary in the Interpreta- 
tion OF Types ; for unless we have the authority of the 
sacred writers themselves for it, we cannot conclude with 
certainty that this or that person or thing, which is mentioned 
m the Old Testaroenti is a type of Christ on account of the 
resemblance which we may perceive between them : but we 
may admit it as probable. ** Whatever persons or things 
recorded in the Old Testament were expressly declared by 
Christ, or by his apostles, to have been aesisned as prefigu- 
ratioDS of persons or things relating to the Tfew Testament, 
such persons or thin^ so recorded in the former are types of 
the persons or things with which they are compared in the 
latter. But if we assert, that a person or thing was designed 
to prefigure another person or thing, where no such prefigura^ 
tion has been declared by divine authority^ we make an asser- 
tioQ for which we neither have^ nor can have, the slightest 
foundation. And even when comparisons are instituted in the 
New Testament between antecedent and subseauent persons 
or things, we must be careful to distinguish the examples, 
where a comparison is instituted merely for the sake of %Uu&' 
f ration, from the examples where such a connection is declared, 
as exists in the relation of a type to its antitype."' In the 
interpretation of types, therefore, 

I. There must be a Jit application of the Type to the Antitype, 

"To constitute one thing the type of another, as the term is generally 
understood In reference to Scripture, something more is wanted than mere 
resemblance. The former must not only resemble the latter, but must 
have been designed to resemble the latter. It must have been so designed 
m its original institution. It must have been designed as something pre- 
naratory to the latter. The type, as well as the antitype, must have been 
I reordained ; and they must have been preordained as constituent parts 
nf the same general scheme of Divine Providence. It is this previous de- 
hfn and this preordained connection^ which constitute the relation of type 
a \4 antityoe. Where these qualities iail, where tlie previous design and 
f f preoimuned connection are wanting, the relation between any two 
I' lags, h^ever similar in themselves^ is not the relation of type to anti> 
( r^."* In further explanation of this canon. It mav be rciDarked, that in 
a iVpe every circumstance Is far firoro being topical, as in a parable there 
are several Incidents, which are not to be considered as parts of the para- 
'^* )r to be insisted upon as such. Prom not considering the evident 
h. which ought to subsist between the type and the antitype, some 
ll-ekpositors, under pretence that the tabernacle of Moses was a 
•^tlM church or of heaven, have converted even the very boards 
"9 of ii into types. Thus Cardinal Bellannine' found the mass to 
I by MclchiiBedec's bringing forth liread and wine, he being a 




*^ Other eiamples of, and observations on, prophetical types, may be 
seen in Dr. Nares's Warburtonian Lectures on the Prophedes concerning 
the Messiah, pp. 7(^-86. 117-126. 

« The subject of historical types is copiously (but in some respects fan- 
clfullv) elucidated by Huet lu his Dcmonstralio Evangelica, cap. 170. vol. il. 
pp. 1()56— 1074. AmsL 1680; and by Dr. Macknight in his Essav on the 
eight Interpretation of tlie Language of Scripture, in vol iv. or vf. (4to. or 
9vo.) of Ills translation of the Aposiolicid Epistles, Essay vUi. sect 1—^. 
The Interpretation of types, generally, i»v^dicated by Alber, against the 
'Qodern neologian diviqes on the ContioeiH, in his Institutlones Herme* 
aeoticn Nov. Test vol. I. pp. 63—86. 

■ Sj^gM^»h'8 l/eeXxireB, part HL p. 115 4 fbid. part Ul p. 113. 



priest of the Most High God. The same great adversarv of the ?mesliia 
(in his Treatise de Laids) in like manner discovered that their t 



under Luther " was tTpifled by the secession of the ten tribes noder Jen. 
boam; while the Lutherans, with equal reason, retorted thit Jerolmii 
was a type of the Pope, and that the secession of Israel from Jodtti trp. 
fied, not the secession of the Protestants under Luther, bat the sec«m 
of the church of Rome from primitive Christianity. But, to wMchereref 
the two events the secession under Jeroboam may be supposed the ong 
similar Of similaritv exist there at all beyond the mere act of Mcettiwi 
we have no authority for pronouncing it a type of either. We iut m 
proof of previoas dedgn and of preordained connection beiwefn ili 
subjects 01 comparison; we have nojvroq/'that the secession of tb«la«^ 
ites under Jeroboam was designed to prefigufe any other seceuion vte- 
ever.''* From the same inattention to consideringjhe necesstrilj enkg 
relation between the type and the antityp^ the Hebrew montrdtJU 
whose name is by interpretation Death, has been made a type ofibeacd 
law, which Saint Paul terms the ** ministration of death." .(2Cor.i.7.) b 
like manner, the period, which elapsed between the anoiadLgifllnri 
and the death of Saul, has been made to typify the time of Cluiti'itaii- 
try upon earth ! I And the long war between the house of Satd ni ik 
house of David (2 Sam. ill. )T), in which David waxed ttronge ai 
stronger, and the house qf Saul weaker and weaker, hss been nfom, 
ed as strikingly portrayed in the lengthened contests between the li^ 
eousness of faith and that of works so often aihided to io the ejMt^ 
especially in those addressed to the Romans and Galatians ! ! \i 

It were no difficult task to adduce numerous similar exanplei 
of abuse in the interpretation of types ; but the preceding wil 
suffice to show the danger of fiilling into it, and the neoesity of 
confining our attention to the strict relation between the type and 
the antitype. In further illustration of this canon it mtyb^ 
remarked, that in expounding typical passages two points ihmkl 
be always kept in mind, viz. 

(1.) The Ttpi must in the first instance be explained 
according^ to its literal tense f and if any part of it appear t# 
be obscure, such obscurity must be removed : as in the hitttrji 
of Jonah, who -was swallowed by a great fish^ and cast asksrt 
on the third day, 

(2.) The Analoot between the thing prefiguring and th 
thing pr^gured must be soberly shoxon in all its parts. 

The criteria for ascertaining thia analogy are to be found solelr in \k 
Sacred Writings themselves ; for whenever the Holy Spirit refers nj 
thing to analogy, either expressly or by implication, there we oMir rrt 
assured that such analogy was designed by God. But further tbtn tiiii n 
cannot safely go. 

2. There is often more in the Type than in the Jntitype. ' 
Gnd designed one person or thing in the Old Testament to be a type o: 

shadow of things to come, not in all things, but only in respect to nmtfv 
ticuiar thing or things: hence we find many tbtngs in the typeti^aiin 
inepplicable to the anntype. The use of this canon is shown in the Epitfk 
to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and sacrifices of the Old TeHuKU 
are fMiriy accommodated to Jesus Christ the antitvpe, altbougb therein 
many things in that priesthood which do not accord. Thus the prieasii 
to offer sacrifice for his own sins (Heb. v. 3.), which Is inno re«)ectapi» 
cable to Christ (Heb. vil. 27.) Again, the Mosaic priesthood ia (viL m 
weak and unprqfitabls, neither of which characters can be applied lodM 
Redeemer, who continueth ever, and hath an unchangeable prietLhui. 
(vij. 24, 25.) 

3. Frequently ihert is more in the Antitype than it the 
Type. 

The reason of this canon Is the same as that of the precedinf r^^^, 
as no single type can express tlie life and particular actions of Cbnti, 
there Is necessarily more in the antitype than can be found in thetne 
itself; so that one type must signify one thing, and another type aooiMr 
thing. Thus, one goat could not typify Christ both in his death and resor 
rectlon; therefore two were appomted (Lev. xvl. 7.), one of which wi 
Offered, and prefigured his " fbli, perfect, and aufficient atonement;'* whw 
the other, which was dismissed, typified his triumph over death sad (be 
grave. In like manner, Moses was a type of Christ ss a Deliverer, oc 
Saviour, In bringing the children of Israel out of Ggypt, and Joshua, is 
brinsing them into Canaan, which was a type of heaven,— the true cooDtry 
of all sincere Christians. 

4. The wicked, as such, are wot /• be made Tgpet •] 
Christ, 

For how can a thing, which is bad in Itself prefirure or typify *^ 
that is good 1 Yet, for want of attending to tnfs obvious snd ainioit •» 
evident proposition, some* expositors have interpreted the adulter? ot 
David, and the incest of Amnon, as typical of the Messiah ! and the oai « 
which Absalom was suspended by the hair of the head has been inM*» 
type of the cross of Christ !• It is not, however, to be denied, that w 
punishments of some malefactors are accommodated to Christ **"^ la^ 
type. Thus, Deut xxi. 23. is by Sahit Paul accommodated ^VPf^^ 
him, OaL ill. 13. Jonah, we have already observed, was a type of Cinw 
by his continuance three days and three nights m the belljrof asreaiBH| 
but the point of resemblance is to be sought, not in his beinf tljereaiwj 
punishment of his disobedience to the divine command, but m*«w^ 
forth, at the expiration of that time, alive, and in perfect vifoor ; www 
coming forth prefifured the resurrection of Christ 

6. In Types and Antitypes, an enaUage or change Mmetmtt 
takes place ; as when the thing prefigured assumes the »«■' 
•/ the Type or figure ; and, on the contrary, when the Tjfpe V 
the thing repreeented assumes the name of the Antitype. 



• Bp. Marsh's Lectures^, part iii. 117. 

rtrpftt«<l At lAnffth. wiU „..»,...»,„. ..,.,..«.^., w~- , imjb 

It, in the " Bible Magazine," vol ly.pM*;* 
a Azorins, tlie spaniah Jesuit, in his Institntiones M^rale^ Ub. ni- c* 
and Cornelias A Lapide In Prefat. ad Pentateaoh, canon 40. 

• By Qretzer, De Cruce, lib. i. c. 6. 



• up. maran's ijeciuresL pan in. ii/. ^ 

t The reader who may be desirous of seeing the above '^''■'■PSiSi 

fications treated at length, will find them minutely stated, with other warn 

particulars equalhr extravagant ' " '" "-"' '" "" '"^ 
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DMnge of Scripture, t)te meaning of which is obvious and natural : unless 
B be «Ti<lent (rom some other part of Scripture that the place is to be 



Of the first kind of enanago we have ejomides in Exek. zzziT. 29. xxxrii. 
lA, 9& and Hos. iii. 5. ; in wbicb descriptions of Messiah's kingdom he is 
Btrled David * beeaose as he was prefigured by Dayid in roanv respects, 
so be was to descend from bim. In like manner Christ is called a lamb 
Ciohn 1. 29. 36. and Rev. zix. 7. 9.X because the paschal lamb was an emi- 
nent type of him. So. the Christian church is sometimes called Mount 
9ion and Jertisalem (GaL iv. 26. Heb. xii. 22. Rev. zjd. 2.), because these 
places were types of her. 

Of the second kind of enallaf e we have instances :— 1. In prophetical 
type*, hi which the name of a person or thing, properly agreeing with the 
antitype, and for which the type waa proposed, is given to any one : as in 
■-^. Tii. 3. and vUl. 1—3. So, the wife of the prophet Hosea, and bis legiti- 
' children, are bj the cAnmand of Jehovah termed a tcife of tehore- 
, and children of whoredoma (Hos. i. 2.^ on account of the Israelites, 
who were the antitype, and were guihy of spiritual whoredom or adultery. 
See Hoa. i. 4. 6. 9—2. In hiatorieal tvpe*, as when banging was called in 
the Old Te^araent the corse of the Lord, because it was made a type of 
Christ* who was made a curse for our sins, as the apostle Paul argues in 
e«L iii la 

6. That we may n9t fall into extremet, in the interpretation 
of Tjfpes, ve muaty in every inttancej proceed cautioutlyt 
" -with fear and trembling^* Utt we imagine mytteriet to exitt 
where none were ever intended. 

No mystical or typical sense, therefore, ought to be put upon a plain 

'" • • ndi " • 

ripture that 
understood in a double sen.ie. When Paul ssys (Gal. iii. 24. Col. ii. 17.) 
that the law wa$ a •choolnuuter to bring men to Christ, and a ehadow o^ 
tkimgn to come, we must instantly acknowledge that the ceremonial law in 
geaeral was a type of the mysteries of the (^spel. Nothing can be more 
ooMrary to ihix sober judgment which is so strenuously urged by the 
aposHe (RofB. xiL 3.), than to seek for types where there are not the small- 
Mt laarka or traces of any ; and that, too, by contradicting the plain and 
litMil meanfaig of Scripture, and not unfrequcntly in direct opposition to 
eoouDon sense, "^ould not the prudence and moderation or Christ and 
Va apofltles in this respect be imitated? Is it not pretending to be wiser 
Ibsn they were, to look for mvsteries where they designed none 7 How 
■nreaaooable is it to lay an useless weight on the consciences of Christians. 
and to bear cfown the true and mealed, under the unwieldly burden or 
traditioiial mysteries !"« 

lY. Closely connected with the interpretation of ^es is 
^e exponnding of Symbols ; which, though oflen confounded 
with them, are nevertheless widely diflOerent in their nature. 
By $ymboit^ we mean '^ certain representative marks, rather 
than express pictures ; or, if pictures, such as were at Uie 
time charadera^ and, besides presenting to the eye the resem- 
blance of a particular object, suggest^ a general idea to the 
mind As when a ham was made to denote strength^ an eye 
and Meptre, majesty, and in numberless such instances; where 

> Beauflobre's Introduction to tho New Testament. (Bishop Watson's 
Tenets, ToL iii. p. 140.) In the preceding observations on the interpretation 
ef typec, the aotltor has chiefly been indebted to Glassii Philologia Sacra, 
Bb. It. part i. tract ii. sect. iv. col. 442—472., which has been unaccountably 



f by Prof Dathe in Ms otherwise truly ▼aloable edition of that work ; 

Imgil Hermeneutica Sacra, pp. 97—119. ; J. E. Pfeiffer, Inst Herm. Sacr. 
pp. 770—796. ; Vlser, Hermeneutica Sacra Novi Testanienti, part ii. pp. 184 
— 18B. The subjert of types Is particulariT considered and anlr illustrated 
in Dr. Ootrara do Sacriflclis, particularly lib. i. cap. 18. and lib. II. c. 7. (pp. 
217— 99& 361—394. of Mr. Allen's translation already noticed) ; Mr. Fabei^s 
HormMomicm, vol. ii. pp. 40— 173. ; Bishop Chandler's Defence ofChristi- 
snity from the Prophecies of the Old Testament, Sec. chap. iii. ; and Mr. 
WUioo'sponular Inquiry into the Doctrine of Scripture Types. Edin- 
bargh, l&a. Qro. But the fullest view of this subject is stated by Dr. Graves 
(0 be found in the Rev. Samuel Mather's work on the Figures and Types of 
the OM Testament Dublin. 1663, 4to. 

« Before an alphabet was invented, and what we call literary writing was 
formed into an art, men bad no way to record their conceptions, or to 
eeavey them to others at a distance, but by setting down the figures and 
tropes of such things as were the objects of their contemplation. Hence, 
the way of writing in picture was as universal, and almost as early, as the 



vay of speaking m metaphor; and from the same reason, the necessity 
of the thing. In process of time, and through many successive improve- 
ments this mde and simple mode of picture-writinc was succeeded by 



that o^oymAcio, or was enlai^ed at least and enriched By it Bishojp Huurd's 
fatrodu *tk>n to the Study of the Prophecies, serm. Iz. (Works, voL t. 



the picture was not drawn to express merely the thing itaell^ 
hut something else, which was, or was conceived to be. 
analogous to it. This more complex and ingenious form or 
picture-writing was much practised by the Egyptians, and Is 
that which we know by the name of Hieroeiypkics,'''*^ 

It has been doubted whether symbolical language should 
be referred to figuiatiye or spiritual interpretation: in the 
former case, it would have occupied a place in the discussior. 
respecting the figurative language of Scripture ; but, on con 
sideration, it will appear that it is most nearly allied to spi- 
ritual interpretation. For a symbol differs from a type in 
this respect, that the former represents somethingiMu/ orprc- 
8eni, while a itfpe represents something future, xhe images 
of the cherubim over the propitiatory were symbols; tlie 
bread and wine in the last supper also were symbols. The 
commanded sacrifice of Isaac was given for a type ; the sa- 
crifices of the law were types. So far. Bishop Waiburton 
has remarked, symbols and types agree in their gtnuty that 
they are equall^r representations, but mnheir tpeeitB they dif- 
fer widely. It is not required, he further observes, that the 
symbol should partake of the nature of the thing represented : 
the cherubim shadowed out the celerity of anc^s, but not by 
any physical celerity of their own ; the bread and wine sha- 
dowed out the body and blood of Christ, but not by any 
change in the elements. But types being, on the contrary, 
representations of things future, and so partaking of the na- 
ture of prophecy, were to convey information concerning the 
nature of the antitypes, or of the things represented ; which 
they could not do But by the exhibition of their own nature. 
And hence we recollect, that the command to ofier Isaac, 
being the command to ofier a real saaifiee^ the death and 
sufferings of Christ, thereby represented, were a red saan- 
fice/ 

As the same rules, which regulate the general interpreta- 
tion of the tropes and figures occurring in the Scriptures, are 
equally applicable to Uie interpretation of symbols, it will be 
siifficient to refer to a former part of this volume,^ in which 
that topic is particularly discussed. Much light will also be 
thrown upon the symbolical language of Scripture, by a care- 
ful collation of the writings of the prophets with each other ; 
for " the S3rmbolical language of the prophets is almost a 
science in itself. None can fully comprehend the depth, 
sublimity, and force of their writings, who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiar and appropriate imagery they 
were accustomed to use. This is the main key to many of 
the prophecies ; and, without knowing how to apply it, the 
interpreter will often in vain essay to discover their hidden 
treasures.''^ Lastly, the diligent comparison of the New 
Testament with the Did will essentially contribute to illustrate 
the symbolicKed phraseology of the prophets. For instance, 
we learn what is intended by the water promised to the Isra- 
elites in Isa. xliv. 3., and to which the thirsty are invited in 
ch. Iv. 1., from John iv. 10. and vii. 37 — 39.; where it is 
explained of the Holy Spirit and his gifts which were after- 
wards to be dispensed.^ 

• Bishop Hurd's Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies, senn. ix 
(Works, VOL ▼. p. 239.) 

« Dirine Legation of Hoses, book iz. ch. ii. (Works, toL tL p. 299. 8to. 
edit) 

• See pp. 366-^68. eupra, 

« Bp. Vanmildert's Lectures, p. 240. 

V See a Concise Dictionary of the Symbolical Langosfe of Prophecy 
<i|rr«, Vol a ladez a pp. 467. SI «e«: 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JN THE INTEHPRBTATION OF THE SCRIPTURE PROPHEClBft. 

SECTION I. # 



OtNlRAL RITLES rOR ASCERTAllfINO THE 811181 OF ^B PROPHBTIC WRITUICW. 



Prophecy, or the prediction of future events, 18 justly con- 
aidered as the highest evidence that can be given, of super- 
natural communion with the Deity. The force of the argu- 
ment from prophecy, for proving the divine inspiration of tne 
sacred records, has already been exhibited ; and the cavils of 
objectors, from its alleged obscurity, has been obviafed.' 
Difficulties, it is readily admitted, do exist in understanding 
the prophetic writings: but these are either owing to our 
ignorance of history and of the Scriptures, or because the 
prophecies themselves arc yet unfulfilled. The latter can 
only be understood when the events foretold have actually 
been accomplished : but the former class of difficulties may 
be removed in many, if not in all cases ; and the knowledge, 
sense, and meaning of the prophets may, in a considerable 
degree, be attained by prayer, reading, and meditation, and 
by comparing Scripture with Scripture, especially with the 
writings of the New Testament, and particularly with the 
book of the Revelation.^ With this view, the following 
general rules will be found useful in investigating the sense 
and meaninir of the prophecies, as well as their aecomplUh' 
nieni, 

I. ►!* not any prophecy of Scripture i« sf »elf-4nterprefation, 
(« Pet i. 20.), or it it$ ovfn interpreter, ** the eente of the pro^ 
phecy it to he tought in the eventt of the -world, and in the 
harmony of the prophetic v/ritingt, rather than in the bare 
termt of any tingle prediction "* 

In the consideration of this canon, the following circumstances 
should bo carefully attended to: — 

(1.) Contider loell the timet tohen the teveral prophets 
Jionrithed, in what place and under -what kingt they uttered 
their predictions^ the duration of their prophetic minittry, and 
their pertonal rank and condition, and, lattly, whatever can 
he hnoion respecting their life and transactions. 

These particulars, indeed, cannot in every instaoco bo a«certatned, the 
circumstances relating to many of the prophets being \firy obscure : but, 
where they can be known, it is necessary to attend to them, as this wOl 
materially contribute to the right understanding of the prophetic writings.* 
Thus, in order to understand correctly the prophecv of Inlah, we should 
make ourselves acquainted with the state and condition of the people of 
Israel under thu knifs Amar.iah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Ilezekiah. 
With this view, the books of Kinas (2. xiT.— wri.) and 2Chron. (xvl.— xrii.) 
ought to be repeatedly perused and studied ; because they contain an 
ar curate view of the state of those times. 

(2.) JVte tiiuaiion of the particular placet, of -which the 
prophett nprnh, mutt alto be kept in mind, at -well as that of 
the neighbouring placet : there being in the prophetic -writingt 
frequent allusiont to the situation and ancient namet of 
blacet. 



When places srs mentioned as lying north, south, esst,orwai,iiii 
cenerally to be understood of their situation with respect to J«ki « 
Jerusalem; when the context does not plainly restrict the iceoeitMfti 
other place. For instance, Egypt and Arabia arc every where oM da 
land of the south, because they are situated to the south of JennJea: 
thus in Daniel (ch. xi.) the king qfthe touth signifies the king of Emt, 
and the king of the north, the monarch of Syria. The tea is oftea pm fa 



the west, the Mediterraneai; 9ea beins to the west of Judem : bj tb« eoriii, 
the prophets often mean the land of Judsea, and sometimes therreiicco- 
tinent of all Asia and Africa, to which they had access bjr Isnd; ud bj 



« See Vol. I. pp. 119—142. For an account of the Prophets, see VoL II. 
pp. 253-259. and for an analysis of their writings, with critical remarks 
thereon, see also Vol. 11. pp. 259^-289. 

• There is scarcely an expression in this book which is not taken out 
of Daniel or some other prophet. Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that it 
is written in the same style and langusge with the prophecies of Daniel, 
and has the same relation to them which they have to one another, so that 
all of them together make but one complete prophecy ; and in like manner 
it consists of two parts, an introductory prophecy, and an interpretation 
thereof. (ObservaiiDns ou the Apocalypse, chap. 11 p. 254.) The style 
of the Revelations, my a the profoundly learned Dr. Ughtfoot, "is very 
prophetical as to the things spoken, and very hebraizlng as to the speaking 
of them. Exceeding much of the old prophet's lansusge and manner [isj 
sdduced to intimate New Stories; and exceeding much of the Jews* lan- 
guage and allusion to their customs snd opinions, thereby to speak the 
thm^is more familiarly to be understood." Harmony of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 154. ^Lond. 1666.) See also Langii Ilermeneutica Sacra, pp. 

»« Bishop Hsrsley. Tliis learned prelate has shown in his sermor. on 
iPeL i. 20. that the clause— 2Vb prophecy of the ScHpture it of any private 
interpretatton—mtiy be more precisely thus expressed r—'^Abr any pro- 
phecy o^ Scripture it of telf. interpretation, or is its own interpreter: 
b^anse the Scripture prophecies are not detached predictions of separate 
Independent events, but are united in a regular and entire system, all 
termlnadng in one great object,— the promulgation of the Gospel, and the 
somplete esUbbshcent of the Messiah's kingdom." Sermons, voL li. 
pfi. 13—16. 
^ •^Li'*** «-»>w^"l^>* order, Ac. of the prophets, see Vol. U. pp. 



the ialet of the tea, they understood the places to which they suledjar- 
ticularly all Europe, and probably the islands and sea-coasts of the Hnfr 
terranean. The appeUaiion of sea Is also given to the great riven N3c 
and Euphrates, which, overflowing their Mnks, appear Uke small mi or 
great lakes. The Egyptian Sea, with its seren ttreamt, me lUiooed it 
Isa. xL 15. is the Nile with its seven mouths : the sea, mentkmed in ba. 
xxvil. 1. and Jer. U. 36. Is the Euphrates ; and the detert ^ (Ae •eo. a 
Isa. xxi. 1. is the country of Babylon, watered by that river. Is like mu 
ner, the Jewish people are described by several particular appelhtionf, 
aAer the division of the kingdom In the reign of Jeroboam : thus, the ta 
tribes, being distinct from the other two, and subject to a differeoi ti^ 
until the time of the Assvrlan captivitv, are respectively called Samerit 
Ephraim, and Joteph ; Because the city of Samaria, which wu tiaoiti 
in the allotment of the tribe of Ephraim, who was the son of Joseph, vu 
the metropolis of the kings of Israel. Compare Isa. vii. 2 5. 8, 9. P«L 
Ixxxi. 6. Hos. viL 11. Amos v. 16. and vi. 6. l^ey were also called land 
and Jacob, because they formed the greater part of Isrul's or Jacob'i 
posterity. The (Aher two tribes of ^dah and Benjamio are called (btt 
kingdom ofJudah, the houte of David, Jertttalem, or Sion (ba vi 0. 
and xL 2. PssL exivi. 1. snd Isa. Hi. 8.), becaase those two tribes adhered 
to the fsmilv of David, from whose posterity their kings spnutf, ud ibe 
capital of their domink»ns was Jerusalem, within whose precucu «u 
Mount Sk>n. After their return, however, from the Babyk>nish eaptiriiy, 
the names of Israel and Judah are promiscuously applied to all the deicead- 
ants of the twelve tribes who were thus restored to their native coontrj 
This is the case in the writings of the prophets Haggai, Zecharuh, and 
Malachi, who all flourished afler that event In addition to the sitintkni 
and names of places, whatever relates to the history of those timet dus 
bo ascertained, as far as is practicable, by consulting not only the bistori- 
cal books of Scripture, ana the writings of Josephus (whose sutemesii 
must sometimes be taken with great caution, as he has not aUoofft relioed 
the sacred history with fidelity), but also by comparing the oarrMivesof 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and other profane hi^rians, wtw bifve 
written on the afTairs of the Chaldieans. Babylonians, £;gyptiuii, l^riaoc, 
Modes and Persians, and other Oriental natioDS, with whom the posterit; 
of Jacob had any intercourse. Quotations from these writers may be seen 
in all the larger commentaries on the Bible. Dr. Pridesux's CoooectNB 
of Sacred and Profane History, and Bishop Newton's DissertalioQS oo liw 
Prophecies, are both particularly valuable for the illustratioDsof tbencred 

Eredictions which thev have respectively drawn from profrne autkoa 
1 the Historical and €fiBographical Index, at the end of the second voIium 



of this work, under the articles Ateyria, Babylon, Egypt, 1 
Pertia, we have given an Abstract of the Pro&ne History or the East, fnn 



the time of Solomon until the Babylonish Captivity, to fiiellitate the 
understsndlng of the history of the Hebrews, described in the wridqpo( 
the prophets. 

(3.) Jit the prophett treat not only of past trantactitnt and 
present occurrencet, but also foretell future eventt, in trda 
to underttand them, -we must diligently consult the hittsriet tj 
the following ages, both sacred and profane, and careftSj 
see whether we can trace in them the fulfilwsent of ani/ prf 
phecy. 

The event Is the best Interpreter of a prediction : this inquiiy ioto hM- 
tory, however, denoands not onlv great kibour, but also great inditstrj and 

ec*"-,! ' -•-^.nr,f » -»rr that tne events may be referred to thoae pro- 

pi y ha I [1 ionize. These events must not be far-felebedj 

ncr can llicy always be ascertainecl, because the circumstances alliww 
to tiy the prophets are oOcn unknown to us, being yet future. Hence a 
considerable portion of the prophets, especially or the book of Revelatios. 
is not only not understood, but canno/ at present be comprehended. Sooe 
conjectures, perhaps^ may be offprfKl: but these should be advanced sun 
camion as far as tluy thntw ll^ht n pon prophecy : and where this i« s*"* 
lnj_, M iromsucn conjectures. 

(4.) The words and phrases of a prophecy must be ex- 
plained, where they are obscure : if they be very intncate, 
every single word should be expounded; and, if the tense U 
involved in metaphorical and emblematical exprettisnt («» 
very frequently it the ccse), thete mutt be explained acetrOng 
to the principlet already laid down. 

No strained or far-fetched interpreUtion, therefore, should be i^"^^' 
and that sense of sny word or phrase is always to be pref^^rred, wbich u 
the clearest and most precise. 

1(5.) Similar p 'opheciet of the same event mutt be carefiS} 
compared, in orcer to elucidate more clearly the tense of ^ 



I sacred predictit.ns. 
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Wot iDttaace, after bavliv afcenained Ui« Mihiect of the propliec's dis- 
coorae ami the « ^nae of the worda, laa. lUL 6. (m teat wounded, Utenny 
pureed thrmgkt for our tranapvaaiooa), amy be compared with PaaJ. 
xzfi. ie.(7^y piireMi mv hands andmpft4t\ and with Zech. xtt. 10. (7!k«y 
afcgff ledfc on me teAom Mey Aave pierced). In tbua paralleliog the prophe- 
cies^ regard muat be had to the predlctlooa o( former propheta, which are 
aometimea repeated with abriOfmeat, or more dtatlncuy explained by 
ochera; and alao to the predictionaof Mi&Moiieni propheta, who aometimea 
repeat, with greater cRameaa and precialon, former propheciea, which 
had been more obeenrelj anoouncea 

IL In order to umderotand the propheto, great attention 
okmmld be paid to the prophetic ttyle, which to highly J^gurative, 
aaod particularly aioundo in tnetaphorical and hyperbolical 
expreoeiont. 

Bj hnagea borrowed from the natural world, the propheta often under- 
amnd aocnething in the world politic. Thus, aa the aun, moon, stara, and 
heaTonlT bodiea, denote Unga, queena, rulers, and peraooa in great power ; 
and the nereaae of ^leodour in thoae luminariee doqotea increase of pros- 
pericj, aa in Isa. xxx. 2S. and Ix. 19. On the other hand, their darJcciiing, 
aettiog, or foiling, ^nlfiea a reverse of fortune, or tt»e entire destruction 
of the potentate or Kingdom to which thejr refer. In this manner the pro- 
phet laaiah denounced the divine iudgmenta on Babylon (laa. xiii. 10. 13.), 
and oo Idnmaa (ludv. 4—6.); and Jeremiah, on the Jewa and Jerusalem. 
(Jer. hr. 2S^ 21.) The deatruction of Egypt is predicted in aimilar terma 



by BseUel (zjudl 7, a); and alao the terrible Jodfmenta that would befoli 
the unbelieving Jews, by JooL Oi- 9B— 31.) And Jesus Christ himself em- 
ployed the same phraaeology in foretelling the deatruction of Jeruaalem 
by the Komana. (Matt xzir. 29.) 
In farther illoatratioo of thia rule it may be obaenred, that the propheti- 



eai wrjcfnga contain numeroua figurea and aimihtudea tlMt appear strange 
to oar habtta and modea of thinking ; but which in their times were per- 
fectly fomiUar. Theae figurea ana similitudea, therefore, must not be 



teterj^eted accordhi^ to our oociona of things, but agreeably to the geniua 
of Oriental writing : for inatance, very numeroua metapbora are taken from 
vricuhure and the pastoral life, which were common purauita among the 
Jews, aooie of the propheta themaelvea having been herdamen or anep- 
herds. However homble aoch em^oymenta may appear to ua, they were 
not accounted aervile at the time the prophets dounshed. Other repre- 
aentatiooa of eventa, which were to come to pass under the New Tealament 
(fiapenaatkm, are drawn from the aacred rites of the lews. Thus, the 
eonverakm of by PC to the Go«>el is foretold (laa. xix 19. 21.) by oetting 
MS oa otUsr, omdqferinM ooerplee to the Lord ; and the conversion of the 
Genittea in geaeral (MaT L 11.) by the offering up of incense. The aervice 
of Ood ODdrr the Goapel ia aet fonh (Zech. ziv. 16.) 6tt goins up to Jeru- 
aoloa, end keeping the/eaeto/tabernaclee there ; and ue abundant etTu- 
aloo of the Holy Spirit, In the miraculoua gifta which attended the preach- 
Yog of the Ooapei, la repreaented (Joel ii. &) by propheeping, and dream- 
img dreamt, andeeeing viaumt. In thla paaaage tlie prophet did not huend 
to aay, that theae things should literally and actually take place under the 
Cfarisdan dtepenaation : but, in order that his meanmg might be the better 
naderaUMxi Dy thoae whom he addreaaed, he ezpreaaed the abundant 
meaaure of gifta and Goapel light by images drawn from those privilegea 
which were at that time moat highly valued by the Jewa. 

Akbough the propheta thua frequently employ worda in a fbnirative or 
ODeCapboneal meaniog, yet we ought not, without neeeoeitjf, to depart from 
the pthalti fe aenae of their ezpreasiuns ; and that neceaaity exists, only 
when ttie pMa and original aense is less proper, aa well aa leaa aoltable to 
Ihe aabject and context, or contrary to other paaaagea of ftcripture. But, 
even In thia caae. we roust carefully assign to each prophetical aymbol ita 
r and deftute meaning and never vary from that meaning. 



in. «l« the greater part of the prophetic writingt watjiret 
comp^oed in verae^ and otill retaino much of the air and caot 
•/the original^ an attention, to the divioion of the lineOf and to 
that pecukarity of Hebrew poetry by which the oente of one 
Une mr couplet eo frequently correopondo with another, willfre- 
querUiy lead to the meaning of wuiny paoaageo / one line of a 
ctupiety or member of a oentence, being generally a commentary 
Ml the ether. 

Of thia rule we have an example in Isa. xxxhr. 6. 

The Lord hath a sacriAce In Boxrah, 
And a great alaughter in the land of Idi 



QvKO the metaphor in the firat verae la expreaaed In the aame terma In 
dm next : the aaerillce in Bosiah means the jreat alaughter In the land of 
IdaaaaBa, of which Boirah waa the capital. Similar Inatancea occur in I^a- 
xiiv. & and IxL 10. and In Micab vi. 6. Ui which the paraUeliam ia more ex- 
tended. Concemhig the nature of Prophetic Poesy, aee P. 380. of the pre- 



IV. Particular nameo are often put by the propheto for more 
general one; in order that they may place the thing repreaented, 
ao is were^ before the eyet of their hearero : but in ouch pao^ 
tageo they are not to be underotood literally. 

TlMis, la Joel IIL 4. 7Vr« and Bidon^ and all the coaet of Paleatine, are 
pot, by way of poetical deacription, for aU the enemiea of the Jews ; and 
the Oreeka and Hahiwana for diatant natlona. In like manner the prophet 
Abkm (ch. ix. 12.), when apeaking of •^e enemiea of the Jews, memionaCAe 
r tmman t ofEdomt or the Idmmaano 

V. It ia uaual with the propheta to expreaa the aame thing in 
a green variety of expreaaiona / whence they abound in ampli" 
ficatienot each riaing above the other in atrength and beauty, 

7or Inatance, when deacribkig drought or famine, they accumulate 
together numeroua epithets^ to repreaent the aorrow that would accompany 
those cakmhlea : on the other hand when deHneathig plenty, they portray, 
bi a great variety of expreaaiona, the joy of the pe<^o poaaeaaed of abun- 
dance of grain ; and hi Hke manner the horrora of war and the bleaaingaof 
peara, the mlaery of the wicked and the bleaaedneaa of the righteoua, are 
eo t raa ted with nuoaerona Uluatratlona. It were mmeceaaary to cite exam- 
plea^ aa we can acarcely open a aingle page of the prophetic writinga with- 
aot aeekag faiataneea; bat to readtag anch paaaagea h la not to be auppoaed 
AalwiSifeMdQalphnMpoMaMadtaS^^ ^^ 



YL 71W order of time ia not aboaya to be looked for in the 
prophetic writinga; for they frequently reaume topica of which 
they have formerly treated, afier other aubjecta have intervened, 
and again diacuaa them, 

Jeremiah and Eseklel may, in particular, be cited aa hiatances of this 
abruptneaa of atyle, who spoke of varioua thinga aa they were moved by 
the Holy 8plrit,and aa occaaion required ; and whoae diaconraea, being tint 
diaperaed, were afterwarda collected together without regard to the oraei 
of time. In the midat of the mention of particular merciea promiaed to, oe 
of Jndgmenta denounced againat, the people of God, the prophets aoma 
timea break forth into aublfroe predictions concerning the Messiah : theae 
digreaaiona appear extremely abrupt and incoherent to thoae who do noi 
conaider how aeaaonable the mention of Chriat may be, in conjunctkm 
with that of the merciea of God(of wlUch he lathe foundation and pinnacle, 
the ground and conaummation), and with the threata of the judgmenta of 
God, in which he waa hia people's grand conaohuion.t A careful examina- 
tion, however, of the plan anddiatnoution of the different prophetical booka 
will alwaya enable the diligent reader to trace the arrangement and acojpe 
of the respective prophecies. Where, indeed, a new prediction or (na> 
courae ia distlnguiahea ftY>m a former one by a new title, aa hi Haggai L I. 
and ii. 10. 20., it is an eaay taak to trace auch an arrangement andacope: 
but where the propheta do not introduce any new titlea (Hoeea for histance) 
it becomea very dllBcuU. Vitringa haa laid it down aa a canmi,* that in coft* 
tinued predictiona, which are not diatinguiahed one from another by titlea 
or inacriptiona, we should carefully attend both to the beginning and e«Mi 
of the propheuc aermon, aa well aa to the period of time in which the 
acene of the prophetic virion ia fixed, and to the period in which it endta 
Thia will tend to llluatrate tbeaermona or diacouraea of laaiah, in the forty- 
firat and following chaptera of his prophecy. 

It ia, however, probable that thoae pronbeciea— whoae terminu* k que 
demonatratea the beahining of the time of Chriat's kingdom, and tlie termi 
nuM ad mtem the end of that time— give a narration of the principal events 
that ahall befoli the church hi a continued aeriea, unleasany thing intprvene 
which may require ua to go back to former timea. Upon tliia foundalfon 
dependa the Interpretation of Isa. liv. 1. to Ix. 22. The commencement of 
thia prophecy unqueationably belonga to the beginning of Meaaiah'a king- 
dom : the term or end folia upon the moat flourishing state of that kingdom, 
which ia to follow the converrion of the Jewiah nation, andthe vindicaiion of 
the afflicted church ; which deliverance, aa well aa the flourishhig statf 
of Obriat'a kingdom, are deacribed in Isa. lix. 19—21. and Ix. throughout. 

Vn. The propheta often change both peraona and tenaea, 
aometimea apeaking in their own peraona, at other timea repre- 
aenting God, hia people, or their enemiea, aa reapectively apeak- 
ing, and without noticing the change of peraott / aometimea 
tMng thinga paat or preaent for th^a future, to denote thf 
certainty of the eventa. 

Of thia obaervation we have a aignal Inatance in that very obscure pre 
diction contahied In laa. xxi. 11, 12. which, according to Biabop I^wthV 
tranalation, la aa foUovra :— 

na oaAOLa coMCBaMxiio domah. 

A voice crieth unto me from Seir : 

Watchman, what from the night 1 

Watchman, what from the night 1 

The watchman repUeth : 

The morning cometh, and alao the night. 

If ye will faiquire, taiquire ye : come agahi. 
Thia prophecy, from tlie uncertain^ of the occaaion on which it was 
uttered, aa well aa from the brevity of the expreeslon, ia very obscure : 
but if we observe the tranakiona, and careftiDy diathiguiah between the 
peraon apeaking and the peraon apoken to, we ahall be able to apprehend 
hs general hnport It expreaaea the Inqulrlea, made of a prophet of Jeho- 
vah by a people who were hi a very diatreaaed and hazardooa condition, 
concerning the fotea which awaited them. The Edomltea aa well aa the 
Jevra were aubdued by the Babyloniana. The/ anxioualy hiquire of the 
prophet, how long their aubjection ia to laat. He faitimatea that the Jews 
ahould be delivered from captivity, but not the Edomltea. The transition 
being thoa obaerved, the obacurUy diaappeara. 
laa. ix. 6., lUi. throiMhoat, IxiiL throngbout, Z< 



, Zech. Ix. 9. and Rev. xvtU. 2 



ao mention no othermatancea), may be adduced aa examples of the eub 
otitution ^thepaot or preaent, in order to denote the certaintf of things 
yet future: attentfon to the acope and context of the prophetic dtorourae 
wiU here alao, aa In the preceding rule, enable the reader to dlatinguiah the 
varioua tranaitfona whh aufllcient accuracy." 

It may here be ftirtber obaerved, that, hi the computation of time, a day 
la uaed by the prophet to denote a year: a week, aeven yeara ; and that 
when they apeak of the tatter, or laat dauo, they ii^variably mean Uie days 
of the Meaaiah, or the thne of the Goapel dlapenaation. The expression, 
that dajf, often meana the aame thne, and alwaya some period at a distance 

Vni. ffhen the propheta received a commiaaion to declare 
any thing, the meaaage ia aometimea expreaaed aa if they had 
been appointed to do it themaehea. 

This remark has, in labsUnce, beeo already made. It U in 
trodaced again, in order to iUuatrete the phraseology of the pro 
phetic writings. One or two additional examples will show the 
necessityof attending to it in interpreting the predictions of the 
Sacred Writings. 

» Boyle on the Style of the Holy Scriptures, Works, vol II. p. 271. 

• Typua DoctrinB Prophetlcc, p 179. 

* TnM change of tenae, however, Is not exclusively confined to predic- 
tions of (hture eventa : it is someumea uaed by the prophets to represent 
dutiea aa performed which ought to be done: Thua, In BlaL 1 6. Aeon 
honoura (ought to honour) hia father. But it la more frequently employeii 
by the writers of the New Teatament lo eipreaa both our Christian privi 
Mges, and the dutiea to which they oblige ua Thua, Matt ▼. 13. :— Ye arc 
(ought to be) the aalt ^ the earth. Rom. Ii. 4. Thegoodnaoa ^f God laadalk 
(ought to lead) thee to repentance. 2 Cor. ill. 18 We ail taith open fate hr 
Mding (enjoying the meana of beholding) oa in a glam the glory ^ ike 
Lord, are (ought to be) changed into the aame image from glory to gtory 
Simihu* inatancea may be aeen hi 1 Cor. v. 7. Col. ili. 3. Heb. xlii. U. 1 Pet 
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HOI. wnan imma was Mm to teu toe Jew% ui« uieir iraan wowa oe- 
come rat, and tbeir eara beavj, and that they would bo guilty of Khuiiing 
rheir evea, so as not to understand and believe the truth, the message is 
thus expressed :—Go and tell thU people^ hear yn indeed^ but understand 
fiof, and seeue indeed^ but perceive not. This implies, that they would not 
employ the acuities which they possessed, so as to understand and believe 
the Gospel. The reason of this is assigned x—Moke the heart of thU peu- 
fUifat^ and make their eare heavy, andehut their eyea, lest thev see with 
tht'ir eye$, and hear with their ears, and underatandteith their heart, and 
eotrf9rt, and be healed (I^a. vi. 9, lU.) This is merely a prediction of what 
fhey would do; for when this prophetic declaration was accomphshed, the 
iSaviour quoted the passage, and expressed its genuine sense :—In them is 
^filled the prophecy ofEeaicu, which aaith: For thie people's heart la 
stared gross, and their eara are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed; teat at any time they should see with thur eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and should understand with their heart, andshouldbe converted, and 
r should heal them, (Matt xiii. 15.) This condition is still more explicitly 
stated in John lii. 19. '.—This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than Ugh', because their deeds were 
evil. Pot every one that doeth evil, hateth the tight, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved The Lord saitl to Jeremiah, I have 
put my words in thy mouth ; see, I have this day set thee over the nations, 
to root out and toptM down, and to destroy, and to throw down, and to build, 
and to plant. (Jer. i. 10.) The meaning of this message is, that the pro- 
phet was appointed to declare to the nations, that they should be rooted 
out, pulled down, and destroyed, and that others would be planted in their 

Rlacc, and built up. When Ezelciel beheld the glory of the God of Israel, 
e observes, lliat it was according to the appearance of the vision which 
I saw when I came to dbstroy thb city. (Ezek. xliii. 3.) That is, when he 
came to prophesy that the city should be destroyed. 

IX. A* symbolic actions and pi'ophetic visions greatly resem' 
bU parables, and -were employed for the tame purpose, viz, 
more poverfuUy to instruct and engage the attention of the 
people^ they must be interpreted in the same manner as pa* 
*^les,^ 

We must therefore chiefly consider the scope and design of such sym- 
bolic actions and prophetic visions, without attempting too minute an expla- 
nation of all the poetical images and fisnres with which the sacred writers 
adorned their style. For instance, in Zech. i. 7—11., it is not necessary to 
■nquire what is meant by the man riding upon a red horse, and standing 
amonr the myrtle trees: this vision represents so many angels returning 
probaolj from the kingdoms over which they presided, to give to Jehovah 
an account of their expedition and ministry. The horse, it has been con- 
jectured, denote their power and celerity ; and the different colours the 
difference of their ministries. The scope of the vision, however, is auffl- 
citntiv plain : the angels tell that all the earth was sitting still and at rest ; 
the Persian empire and other nations connected with Judeea enjoying 
peace at that time, though the Jews continued in an unsettled state.* 



may be partly applUahle to one, and partly to another, and it 
is not alroay easy to mark the transitions. What has not ben 
fulfilled in thefirot, we must apply to the seconds and -wist 
has already been fulfilled, may often be considered as typical tf 
what remains to be accomplished. 

The double sense of prophecy has been opposed with much iofoSh 
by Mr. Whlston, Dr. Sykes. and Dr. Benson, in this countnr. sad btihtu 
Balthus in France, as well 

h 



SECTION II. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THB ACCOMPLISHMENT OP PR0PHBC7 IN 
GENERAL. 

A PROPHEcr is demonstrated to be fulfilled when we can 
pioYe that the event has actually . taken place, precisely 
according to the manner in which it was foretold, either from 
sacred history, where that is practicable, or from profane 
authors of unimpeachable veracity ; whose characters stand 
so hiffh, that they cannot possibly be suspected of having 
forgea any thing to favour the idea of its accomplishment. 
In order to ascertain whether a prediction has been fulfilled, 
we must first endeavour to find out the general scheme of the 
prophecy in question, by a careful comparison of the parts 
with the whole, and with corresponding prophecies, ooth 
earlier and later; and to classify the various tnin&fs spoken 
of^ lest the iudffment be perplexed with a multitude of 
feferences. And, secondly, in our deductions from the pro- 
phecies thus arranged, those predictions, and their respective 
accomplishments, are principally to be selected and urged, 
which chiefly tend to remove all suspicion of their taking 
place by accident, or being foretold by some happy conjec- 
ture. Now this may be done, by showing the vast distance 
of time between the prophecy and the event foretold ; the 
agreement of very many, even of the minutest circumstances, 
so that, when completed, the description deterrainately applies 
to the subject; and, lastly, the dependence of actions upon the 
uncertain will of man, or upon opportunity presenting itself: 
for all these things are of* such a nature, tnat no unassisted 
human intellect either can or could possibly foresee them. 
Theee twooreneral observations being premised, we now pro- 
ceed to ofler a few canons by which to ascertain the accom- 
plishment of prophecy. 

I. The same prophecies frequently have a double meaning, 
and refer to different events, the one near, the other remote ; 
ihe one temporal^ the other spiritual or perhaps etemaU The 
prophets thus having several events in view, their expressions 

t On the construction of parabolic language, see pp. 366—968 of this 
Vtdnoio, 
• ArclibWiop NeweoflM on Zeeh. 1 7—11. 



severally contend that the ancient prophecies contain onlv one 

that the rule above suted is correct, we apprehend will appear (ina £ 

following remarks and illustrations :— 

1. *"I%roughout Uie whole of prophetical Scripture, a time ofntriiNAi 
and of vengeance on God's enemies is announced. It is called 'ikim 
of the Lord,' ' the day of wrath and slaughter ; of the Lord^s oi^, ^ 
tation, and judgment ;^ ' the great day,' and * the last day.' Attbeau 
lime it is to be observed, that this kind of descripdon, and ibeaatti. 

Erestrions, which are used to represent this great oay are also n^/ajtj 
J the prophets to describe the mil and punishment of particular ««ei«i 
empires: of Babylon, by Isaiah (ch. xiii.); of Egypt, by Ezekicl (di u 
2 — \. and xxxii. 7, 8.); of Jerusalem, by Jeremiah. Joel, and hj our Lnd 
(Matt, xxiv.) : and in many of these prophecies, the description of ibe » 
lamity, which is to fall on anv particular state or nation, is so blended nd 
intermixed with that vrencro/ destruction, which, In the final days ofm. 
geance^ will invade au the inhabitants of the earth, that the induitrf aai 
skill of our ablest interpreters have been scarcely equal to separate ud 
assort them. Hence it has been concluded, bv judicious divines, ihtf Host 
partial prophecies and particular instances of the divine vengeance. «bo« 
accomplishment we know to have taken place, are presented to us u types, 
certain tokens, and forerunners of some greater events which tre ikt 
disclosed in them. To the dreadful lime of universal vengeance, ihejriQ 
appear to look forward, beyond their first and more immetfiate obiea 
Little, indeed, can we doubt that such is to be considered the use iwi i|»> 
plication of these prophecies, since we see them thus applied by ourlxKd 
and his apostles."* 

2. The second psalm is primarilv an inauguration hyum, cotopoiedb; 
David, the anointed of Jehovah, when crowned with victory, and placed 
triumphant on the sacred hiU of Sion. But in Acts iv. 25. the iosptred 
apostles with one voice declare It to be descriptive of the exahation of tlie 
Messiah, and of the opposition raised against the Gospel, both bv Jewiud' 
Gentiles.— The laUer part of the sixteenth psalm Is spoken of David*! per- 
son, and is, unquestionably, in its first and immediate sense, to be under- 
stood of him, and of his hope of rising after death to an endless life : \m 
it is equally clear from Acts ii. 2&-GI. that it wan spoken of Christ, thf^soit 
of David, who was typified by that king and prophet. The twenty-wwad 
psalm,« though primarily intended of David when he was in great dii»tTe« 
and forsaken by God, is vet, secondarily and mystically, to be uodentood 
of our blessed Saviour during bis passion upon the cross; and mKb 
applied by himself. (Matt, xxvli. 46.) And it Is further observable, thit 
other paasages of this psalm (v. S. 16. 18.), are noticed by the eTangeH 
as being fulfilled at that time (MaU. xxvii. 35. 43.); now it is certain \M 
they could not be fulfilled tmless they had been intended In tbismyitehoai 
sense of Jesus Christ. The forty-fifth psalm is, in the original, a ion; tf 
htes, an epithalamium on the nuptials of king Solomon and the kiac oi 
Egypt's daughter : but from Heb. i. a we are assured that it is addressed lo 
Christ ; and, therefore, In a remote and spiritual sense, it celebrates ibe 
majesty and glory of his kingdom, his mystical union with his church, and 
the admirable benefiu that would be conferred upon her in the limes «l 
the GuspeL 

It would be no difficult task to adduce many other psalmiii 
which the double sense is most clearly to be discerned z^ but «i 
shall proceed to dte a few instances from the writings of the 
prophets. 

(1.) Isa. vil. 14.— In the primary but lower sense of this prophe^, the 
sign given was to assure Ahaz that the land of Judaea would speedily be 
delivered from the kings of Samaria and Damascus, by whom it w 
invaded. But the introduction of the prophecy, the singolar atreai w 
upon it, and the exact sense of the terms in which it was en^ressed, sake 
it in a high degree probable that it had another and more important par- 
pose ; and the event has clearly proved that the sign given had, seeow- 

• Dr. Woodhouse on the Apocalypse, pp. 172, 173. One of the rooa 
remarkable of these prophecies, he observes, Is that splendid <»«®^JJ|JJ: 
ch. xxxiv. ; the importance and universality of whicn is to be «>*"*J 
from the manner in which it is introduced : " AU nations and P^¥^ 
u)orld and all things in it," are summoned to the audience, j^f^^**^ 
" the day qf the Lor^s vengeance," and the year of the reeompenststM 
the controversy of Sion (ver. a); it descends on all nations uiA tsar 
armies, (ver. 2.) The Images of wrathful vengeance and uuer *"JT5 
are the same which are presented under the sixth seal in the Revelation oi 
8L John. (vL 12—17.) The hosts of heaven are dissolved ; the heateBS ire 
rolled together as a scroll of parchment ; the stars fall Hke a leaf rroai 
vine, or a fig from its tree. And yet Idumaa is mentioned by the propw 
as the particular object of vengeance : such seems to be the *9V^^^ 
pletion and primary appUcaUon of this prophecy ; but k has e^n"T * 
more sublime and future prospect, and In this sense the wkm »^ "j! 
object ; and using the same symbols and figuFBtlve expresstooi wno u* 
prophecy of the sixth seal, with those of the fourteenth. fin**"*VJ^ 
above all, the sixteenth chapters of the Apocalypse, and with others of ur 
Old and New Testaments, It must, with them, bo finally referred^ lo^ 
^eaf day of the Lord's vengeance for its perfect conipIeOoD- w» 

' • Dr. Randolph has a beautiful exposition of this psalm at the end of wl 
I. of his View of Christ's Ministry, pp. 6U3. -616. ^ ^ 

• Bishop Home, ta the preface to bis admirable conunenftiry oo^j 
Psalms, has noticed a considerable number of those ^'''tM iJa-jmA 
bear a double meaning, the propriety of which he has nUly ][W°^ 
Works, vol. ii. pp. x.-xx. See also Dr. Aptborpe's Warburt>wtt JT 
courses on Prophecy," vol. i pp. 77-89. ; and Dr. Nares's ^•J'KSI. 
Lectures, entlUed "A Connected and Chronological^Hew of the nopjj 
cles relating to the Christian Church," pp. 156-162. 17\*'i ATtaS 
whole of the Psahns are applied by Bishop Horsley to "» ■•"■rClw- 
" Book of Psalms translated from the Hebrew," 2vojs.8vo. ^^J^ 
Marsh has endeavoured to show that there are no dooUe in^'°™^Lj^ 
he terms them, secondary senots, in prophecy. Lectures on wt*** 
part Iv. l«ct 22L 
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aiflj and myatic^l/, ft respect to Um mincolous birtb of Christ, and to a 
ddnrennce much more momentous than that of Abaz from his then 
precent distreasfel sHoation.* 

C2.) !■•. xl 6.— What is here said of the wolf dweUinff with the lamb, &c. 
la understood as haviof its tint completion in the reign of HexeUah. when 
profiMmd peace was enjoyed after the troubles caused by Sennacherib ; but 
«9 •mcmtd and fall completion is under the Gospel, whose power in cHang- 
i4g 'Oie h«ftrts, tempers, and lives of the worn of men, is here foretold and 
deacriliod by a singularly beautiful assemblage of images. Of this blessed 
r there has, in every age of Christianity, been a cloud of witnesses ; 



ahnottfb Us most glorious era, predicted in this passage, may not yet be 
VTivco. The latter part of the same chapter, in which there are many 
beautilul allusions to the Ejcodus from Egypt, seems to refer principally to 
the liitare restoration of the Jews from their several dispersions, and to 
that bappj period when they and the Gentiles shall stand together under 
the banner of Jesus, and unite iheir zeal in extending the limits of his king* 
dom. This is a fovourite theme with Isaiah, who is usually and jui<tly desig- 
nated the Evangelical Prophet, and who (ch. xl ) predicted the deliverance 
of the Jews from the Babvlonish capUviijr, and their reMoration to the land 
of Canaan ;— events which were primarily and literally accomplished, but 
which, by the evangelist Matthew (iii. 3.) and by our Lord himself (Matt 
xL ia)are said to have been fulfilled by John the Baptist's preaching in the 
wildemesa of Judca ; and which, secondarily and fq^irituaUy, foretold the 
detrverance of mankind from the infinitely greater bondage of sin. 



(3.> Once more. — Hos. xi. 1. Out of -Egypt have I called my son. This 
paaasge, in its literal sense, was meant of God's delivering the children of 
Wa^oat of Egypt ; but in its secondary and mystical sense, there can be 



no doubt that an allusion was intended bv the Holy Spirit to the call of the 
ip4oi Christ out of the same country. (Matt. ii. 15.) 

Thus it is evident that many prophecies must oe taken tn a 
double seme, in order to understand their full import ; and this 
two-fold application of them, by our Lord and his apostles, 
is a full authority for us to consider and apply them in a 
similar way. In order to ascertain whether a prophecy is to 
be taken in a double sense, the following rules have been 
laid down by the celebrated Vilringa -A — 

(i.) Thai we may attain an accurate and distinct knowledge 
of the 9%ibject of a prediction, we must carefully attend to all the 
attributet and characters which are applied to the subject of the 
propbecy : if the subject be not specifically mentioned by name, 
it must be discoTered by its characteristic^ of this description are 
many of the prophecies concerning ChriJf particularly Psalms ii. 
zxiL ilr. fat. Isa. liii. Zech. iii. 8. If the subject be named, we 
moat inquire whether it is to be taken properly or mystically or 
partly p rop er ly and partly mystically ; as in Psalm IxxiL 

(3.) We most not, howeyer, depart from the literal sense of 
the salject, when called by its own proper name, if all the attri- 
bates, or the principal and more remarkable ones, agree to the 
nifaject of tke prophecy. This rule will be found of considerable 
use in interpnAuig the prophecies concerning Israel, Judah, Tyre, 
Bsbylon, Egypt, and oiber countries and places. 

(3.) If the attributes by no means agree with the subject 
si pr ca ie J in a prophecy by its own name, we must direct our 
thoughts to another subject which corresponds to it, and which 
assumes a mystic name, on account of the agreement between 
the type and antitype. Examples of tbu occur in the prophecies 
oonceming Edom (Isa. IxiiL 1 — 6.), David (Ezek. zzxiY. 24 — 
31.^, and EUjah. (Mai. iv, 5.) 

(4.) If^ in prophecies, the subject be expressed by name, 
which may bear both a proper and a mystical interpretation, and 
the attribatea of the prophetic discourse be of a mixed kind, so 
that some of them agree more strictly with the subject mystically 
taken, while others are more correctly predicated of it in a literal 
sad grammatical sense ; — in such cases, we must take the sub- 
ject of the prophecy to be, not simf^, but complex / and the 
prophet, actuated by divine illumination, expresses himself in 
tath a manner aa designedly to be understood of both senses, 
and to intimate to the reader that the mystical or allegorical 
sease is env^ped in the literal sense. 

Thm, many of the prophecies concerning Babylon, Edom, Ecypt, and 
Tyre, eontaia such august and mafnificent expressions, as, if taken pro- 
perij, will admit of a verr poor and barren exposition ; and, therefore, it 
nost oe presumed that the Holv Spirit designed something more, and to 
lead our mlncte to the mystical Babylon, 4tc. In lilce manner, sucn grand 
things are someUmes spoken concerning the return of the Jews from the 
■abykmish captivity, and mention is made of such distinguished blessings 
being bestowed upon them, as necessarily lead us to look for a further and 
loore complete lulfihnent in the redemption by Jesus Christ, and the 
qjuitQal blessings of grace bestowed upon the people of God, under the 
flo«|>el dispensatton. Isa. Iii. 1—3. and Jer. iii. 14— la, to cite no other 
exunples, f resent very striking iUustratioos of this remark. Hence it 
fbOowa, that, ' 

< There is a good pftilologfcal IDustratk>n of this prediction in Dr. Ran- 
dash's Pmleetiaaes Theolosica, in vol. il. (pp. 446. efeq.) of his View of 
Chnac's Mlnistrv ; sad an ehmorate vincficatlon and explanation of it In the 
Abbt Hook's Keligtonis Naturalis et ftevelata Principia, torn. ii. pp. 494 

• In his Typos Doctrin« Propheticn, cap. Ii. Dr. Apthorpe has translated 
Hgtiteen of Yttrlnga's canons (which are admirably illustrated bynume- 
iwu examples in his valuable commentary on Isaiah) in his Lectures on 
HvpiMey, vol. L pp. 90—106. Jahn has given several additkNial examples. 
SMvod. ad Tet. Fosdus, pp. 893—334. 

YM.L aF 



(6.) Prophecies of a general nature are applicable by accom 
modation to individuab ; most of the thmgs, which are spoken 
of the church, being equally applicable to her individual mem- 
bera. 

(6.) Prophecies of a particular nature, on the other hand, 
admit, and often require, an extended sense : for instance, Edom, , 
Moab, or any of the enemies of God's people, are often put for 
the whole ; what is said of one being generally applicable to the 
rest And, in like manner, what is said either to or concerning 
God's people, on any particular occasion, is of general applica* 
tion ; as ail, who stand in the same relation to God, have an 
interest in the same prophecies. 

(7.) In continued prophecies, which are not distinguished one 
from another, we should carefully attend, ^rt/, to the beginning 
and end of each discourse, and, tecondljff to the epoch of time 
which commences the scene of the prophetic vision, and the 
term in which it ends. 

The Jir9t observation Is of principal use in the discourses of Isaiah, from 
the fortieth chapter to the end of the book. This distinction, often difficult 
and somewhat obscure. Is of great moment In the interpretation of the 
prophecies, that we may not consider as a continued discourse what ought 
to be divided into several distinct topics. The last part of this canon is 
indispensable in explaining the Psalms and Prophetic Vistona See Psal. 
xxiv. 1. Isa. vi. 1. 

n. Phdictiono, Lienounctng judgmentt to come, do not in 
themtelvet tpeak the abtolute futurity of the event, but only 
declare -what i$ to be expected by the pertono to whom they are 
made, and vhat "will certainly come to paot, unlets God in hit 
mercy interpote bet-ween the threatening and the event, 

" Bo that comminations do speak only the debitum panm, and the neces- 
sarv obligation to punishment : but therein God doth not bind up himself 
as lie doth in absolute promises ; the reason is, because com mi nations 
confer no right to any, wlilch absolute promises do. and therefore God is 
not bound to necessary perfonAance of what he threatens. Indeed the 
guilt or obligation to punishment is necessary, where the oflTence hath been 
committed, to which the threatening was annexed: but the execuiiou of 
that punishment doth still depend upon CSod's arbitrarious will, and there- 
fore ne may suspend or remove it upon serious addresses made to himseh 
in order to it. F^r, since God was pleased not to take the present forfeiture 
of the first grand tranigression, but made such a relaxation of that penal 
law, that conditions of pardon were admittable, notwithstanding sentence 
passed upon the malebctora, there is strong ground of presumption in 
human nature, that God's forbearance of mankind, notwithstanding sin, 
doth suppose his readiness to pardon offenders upon their repentance, 
and, therefore, that all particular threatenings of Judgment to come do 
suppose incorrlgibleness in those against whom they are pronounced; 
upon which the foundation of hope is built, that if timely repentance do 
intervene, (9od will remove those judgments which are threatened against 
them :'*• of these conditfonal commlnatory predictions wo have examples 
in Jonah's preaching to the Ninevltes (Jonah iii. 4—10.), and in Isaiah's 
denunciation of death to Hexekiah. (Isa. xxxviii. 1.) See also a similar 
instance in Jer. xxxviii. 14—23. 

in. Predictiont then exprett divine purpotet, when many 
prophett in teveral aget concur in the tame prediction. 

" Because it is hardly seen but all those tacit conditions, which are sup- 
posed in general promises or comminations, may be altered in different 
ages: but, when the conditions alter, and the predictions continue the 
same, it is a stronger evidence that it is some immutable counsel of God, 
which is expressed in those predictions. And in this case one prediction 
confirms the foregoing, as the Jews say of prophets, * one prophet that 
hath the teatimony of another prophet it tuppoted to be true P but it must 
be with this supposition, that the other prophet was before approved to b« 
a true prophet. Now, both these meet In the prophecies concerning our 
Saviour : for tb him bear all the prophets witness, and in their several ages 
they had several things revealed to them concemlns him : and the nni' 
formity and perfect harmony of all these several prophecies by persons at 
so great distance from each other, and being of several interests and 
employments, and in several places, vet all giving light to each other, and 
exactly meeting at last in the accompliahment, do give ns yet a fiirther and 
clearer evidence, that all those several beams came flnom the same sun, 
when all those scattered rays were at last gathered into one body again at 
the appearance of the Sun of Righteousness in the world."^ 



SECTION ni. 

OBSBRYATIOIfS OK THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OP PROPHECIES COM 
CERNINO THE MESSIAH IN PARTICULAR.* 

L Jisus Christ being the great tubject and end of Scripture 
revelation, we ought every where to tearch for Propheciet 
concerning him. 

We are assured by Christ himself that the Scriptures testify of him (John 
V. 39.), and that in Moses, the Psalms, and Prophets, there are things con- 
cerning him (Luke xxiv. 26—27. 44.) : further, we have the declaration of an 
inspired apostle, that to him give all the pi ophets witness (Acts x. 43.), and 

• Stillingfleet's Origines Sacrss, book ii. chap. vi. S la Dp. 120, 121. 8th 
edit. Jahn, Enchiridion HermeneuUcB Sacrse, pp. 148, 149. 

« StUlinglleet's Oris. Sac p. 120. 

» Bishop Marsh (Divinity Lectures, part iv. lect xx. and xxl.) has severs 
admirable observatfons on the connectfon subsisting between the truth ol 
Christianity sod the prophecies relating to the Messiah : nearlv the whole 
of Lecture xxi. is occupied with examples of predictions Uterally and 
WtxkOfforettUim^ the coming tf Ckritt. 
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of ftn angd of God, that " the tmUmon^ qfJuut ia the epirit of prophecy." 
' (Rev. zix. 10.) It mar therefore be remarked ceneralfy, that whatsoever 
is emphatically and characteriaticallr spoken of aonie certain person, not 
called by his own nameu in the paalms or prophetical books, so that each 
predicate can be fully demonstrated in no dngle subject of that or any 
other time, must be taken as said and ptedl^ed of tne Messiah. The 
tventy-second psalm, and the fifty 4hird cluster of IsiUah's prophecy, may 
be adduced as illustrations of this rule, which will not mislead any student 
or reader of the sacred volume. The first four remarks in p. 391. may be 
^vantageously employed in the appUcadon of this rule. 

n. The interpretation of the wrd of prophecy, made by 
Jeeue Chriet himself and by hie inspired apoetlee, ie a rule and 
key by -which to interpret correctly the prophecies cited or 
alluded to by them. 

The propriety of this canon must be obvious: for as every one is the 
best interpreter of his own words, so the Holy Spirit (under whose 
influence the ancient prophets wrote and spoke), in more recent prophe- 
cies, refers to former predictions, and often uses the same words, pnrases, 
and images, thus leading us to understand the true sense uf those oracles, t 
For instance, the prophecy (in fsa. vlii. 14.) that the Messiah would prove 
a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence, is more plainly repeated by 
Simeon (Luke il. 34.), and is shown to have been fulfilled by Paul (Rom. ix. 
32, 33.), and by Peter (1 Pet ii. 8.) ; and (he sixteenth psalm is expressly 
applied to Jesus Christ by the latter of these apostles. (Acts ii. 2S^l.)e 

nL Where the prophets describe a golden aje of felicity, 
they clearly foretell Gospel times ; and particularly in the 
Prophecies and Psalms, vfhatever is predicated of a person 
not named, in terms expressive of such excelleitce, ghry, and 
other characteristics, as are suitable in their just emphases to 
no other subject, must be interpreted as spoken and predicted 
of the Messiah, 

1. It is thus that the writers of the New Testament Interpret and aUege 
the ancient prophecies ; instances may be given in Deut xviii. la Psalms 
viii. xvi. xxii. xL bdx. Ixxviii. cxviii. 22, 2a Isa. iv. 2. vii. 14, 16. xUl. I. UU. 
Zech. iU. a and xii. 10. It is worthy of remark that the writers of the 
New Testament directly apply to the Son of Qod the most magnificent 
descriptions and attributes of the Fatubh in the Old Testament ; as in PaaL 
(tviii. la cii. 26, 27. Isa. xlv. 22-ai. ; which teach us to acknowledge the 
niyetery of God. even of the Father, and qf Christ, in whom arelud aU 
the treaeureaqf wisdom and knowUdge. (CoL II 2, a) 

2. At the time the prophets respectively flourished the Israelites and 
Jews were, hi general, notoriously wicked, although, even in the worst of 
times, there was a considerable number who feared Jehovah. Hence, 
while the prophets denounce national judgments upon the wricked (In which 
temporal afilictions the righteous would necessarily be involved), they at 
the same time hold out to the latter, to strengthen their trust in God, pre- 
dictions of ftitore and better times ; and, with promises of some great and 
temporal deliverance, they invariably connect a display of the yet greater 
though future deliverance of the Messiah : the peace and happiness which 
are to prevaU in consequence of that deliverance are portrayed in such a 
beautiful assemblage of images, and delineate so high a state of felicity, 
toat, as there is no period in the history of the world, prior to the Christian 
dispensation, to which they can in any way be appUed, these predictions 
of future happiness and peace must necessarUy be understood exclusively 
to refer to Gospel times. Many passages might be adduced from the pro- 
phrtic writings in confirmation of this rule. It will, however, suffice to 
adduce two Instances from Isaiah, ch. Ix. 2—7. and xi. 1—0. In the former 
of these pafwges, the peaceful kingdom of the Messiah is set forth, its 
extent and duration ; and in the latter, the singular peace and happiness 
which should then prevail are delineated in imagery of uneoiialicd beauty 
and energy.* -^ * ^ / 

IV. Things foretold as universally or indefinitely to come 
to pass under the Oospel, are to be understood,"-as thg^ r«- 
spect the duty, --of ail persons i but,-^-^ they respect the 
event f-^nly of QodPs people. 

Thus, when the peace, that is foretold to prevail in Gospel (Imes, is stated 
^^ ^.X ^^^ ^ "•"* should then beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears tntopruninghooks; that nation should not Unttp sword 
yrtnnetmuion, •either learn war any more (la*- ii. 4.) ; and that <A« wolf 
should lie down with the lamb, and the leopard with the Hd (Isa. xi. 6. and 
Ixv. 26. with other passages that might be adduced);— all these highly figu- 
^^7u •JPree^ionsare to be understood of the nature, design, and tendency 
of the Gospel, and what isthe duty of all its professorsTand what woulS 
actually lake place In the Christian world, if all who profess the Cliristian 
doctrine did sincerely and cordially obey its dictates. And, so far as the 
Gospal does prevail upon any, it reclaims their wild and unruly natures ; 
from oeing furious as wolves, they become meek as Iambs, and from raging 
like lions, they become gentle and tender as kids : so far are they from 
hurting or Injuring others, that they dare not entertain any the slightest 
thoughts of malevolence or revenge, towards their most inveterate enemies. 



^ VfJole'JeJSTucISJe."''"" ^" "^'^ °° '*^ "^ *°^~^' '^« ^^«« 
iJlJJihJ?i;j?'^il"** «!f»»ons of Runerti and other modem comraenta- 
^JlrfhS n! Wo«t l>cing able to dUsprove) the above canon, are weU 



V. v4t the ancient prophecies concerning the Mtssiak m 
of two kinds, some of them relating to his first coming f tuU 
•while the rest of them concern his second coming te o^Mice 
his kingdem, and restere the Jew,— «n aU these prspheott 
•we must carefully distinguish between his first tmixTk 
humiliation to accomplish his mediatorial -work sn tkeJmt 
and his second coming in glory to Judgment, 

This distinction is sufficiently obvious in those passsges whidttiM«/ 
either coming separately, as In Isa. vii. 14. ix. a liil. Ac which tw«72 
Jirst coming in the flesh; and in Isa. ii. 10—21., which refers to I^wm 
coming to judgment. To the former must be referred all tboKi^M 
which relate to his humiliation. But it is more dilBcalt to di«iMS 
advent in those passages, in which the prophet makes an rate^ 
sition from the one to the other. For Insunce, in Isa. xL l-^^triT 
tion relates to the first advent of Christ, but in v. 10. his aeeAtm^ 
judgment is noticed, express mention being made of the 8oleiiikt3iri 
retribuUon^ which is peculiar to judgment Again, in Jer. zijUIh' £ 
promise of senduig the Son of God into the world is in v. & ioioedtiili 
prophecy concerning the conversion of the Jews, which is yet foton. k 
similar instance of uniting the two advents of Christ occurs in NaL UU 
By distinguishing, liowever. between them, we shall he better ible to 
combat the objections of the Jews, who apply to the Meanth all tkoK 
predictions which refer to a state of exaltation, while tbej oreriook d 
those plain, though less numerous prophecies, in which te deiu^ 
Messiah's first coming in a state of humiliation. 

Before we dismiss the important subject of prophecr, 
there tre two cautions, which must unifermly be kept is 
▼iew in stcdying the prophetic writings. 

1 . The first is, that we do not apply passing events as actuaSj 
fulfilling particular prophecies, 

Ithu justiv been remarked, that "a commentator upon the predictiou 
of Daniel and John can never be too much upon his giurd agaioM the hi- 
cioating idea, that he may expect tc find every paming event ef hum 
day there predicted. Before he ventures to introduce aoy upotiiiog 
founded upon present circumstances, he ought to make it eletrij amor 
that it both accords with the chronological order so caiefbllypreMrTedii 
those prophecies, that it strictly harmonises with the ioii^wafe ifimiok 
and that it demonstrates every part of the prediction to taSy exaeth nib 
its supposed accomplishments."* 

2. The other cautio^is, that -we do not curiously pry heynd 
•what is expressly -written, or describe as fulfilled pnphnia 
•which are yet future. 

Such secret thinge, as unaccomplished prophecies, heUmMmUetMhni 
our God ; and it is a vain waste of time to weary ourselves with coigectarM 
respecUng the precise mode of their accompUshment. Upon these poua 
when we go beyond what is written, we exceed our conunisnoo; atd k 
has almost invariably been found, that a commentator, who atteoqKed to 
show how a prophecy was about to be fulfilled, was by the eveotoooTicttil 
of error. We may safely and jpositively declare what will come lo pu^ 
and we may even say how it will come to pass, so k>Qg as we reioloiei; 
confine ourselves to the espUcit declarations qf Scripture ; bottopoici 
out the manner in which an event will be accomplished, anyfiirtker Urn 
the word qf God has revealed the manner of it, is to pry too corioualy m 
what he has purposely concealed, and to aim at becoming prophets, iocicad 
of contenting ourselves with being humble and &Ilible expooton of pn^ 
phecy. What the Bible has declared, that we may witboot hetfitias 
declflure : beyond this, all is mere vague conjecture.* 

On the subject of apparent contradictioDS between m 
phedes and their accomplishment, see Chwp. VIL Sect uL 
tnfra,^ 



• Faber's Disserution on the Prophecies, voL iL p. 277. 

• Ibid. vol. i. p. 77. »- -» i- 

• In addition to the writers cited in the course of this chapter, it oay k 
suted that the fulfilment of prophecy is AiUy consMered by BishopNesiai 
in his ** DissertaUons,** 2 vols. 8vo. See also Sir Isaac Newtoii>iT)bKni^ 
tiona on Daniel, and the Apocalypeo, 4to. A. H. Franckii Istrodsciift ad 
LecUooem Prophetarum, (flala) Hagdeburgics, 1724, 8vo.X PP. l--* •» 
pp. 91—247. he has applied bis general principles to the inierpretidoB of 
the prophet Jonah| GhusH Philologia Sacr. lib. i. tract iv. coL 311-881 



4to. edit Lipst«, 17^5 ; Rambachii dbsffrvatlones Selecta de Pmlkksfi 

pp. 21»— 236., an: _: I „. :: 

779—791. J.E. Pfelfferi, Inst Herm. Sacr. pp. 79-81. ; tanguffermeoeafei 



Sacro, pp. i 



and his Instit Hermeneutica aacnBj)p. 741-74^ 



Sacra, pp. 133-16a ; Turretin de SacrsB Scripture InterprettfJose, ca^ j» 
pp. 244—256. ; in pp. 266—296. he has ghren an admirable IttaslratiflOoftiK 
principles laid down by him In the preceding chapter by txprm^^ 
chapters I. and 11. of the prophecy of Joel; PareaaTlnstilatlo lalerprKii 
Veieris Testamenti, pp. 4^8-^19. ; Principes G«n«raux poftr VlattiOf^ 
des Proph^Ues (Pans. 1763, Svo.) ; Bishop Warburton's Divfaie Up^ 
of Moses, book vi. (Works, vol. vl. p. 47. eteeo.): Dr.Hcy's Kofri* 
Lecturer vol. i. pp. 236-2ia ; Dr. Smith's View of the PrMihett, !&» 
Bishop Hurd's Introduction to the Study of the Prophets (Wotto, roLv^ 
Dr. Macknisht's Translation and CommenUry on the Episdes, vol iT.(iio 
edit.) or vi. (Svo. edit) ess^ viii. sect v. ; Mr iT * " '" " 

the Pr .phecles of Daniel, Esdras, and St John, 



r Krere'sOttmblned Viewfl/ 
hn. 8vo. ; and the Rev. »» 
;e of Soriptort. (Theol •< 



Jones's v«ctures on the Pigurative Language w. ««..,- » 

Miscel. Wo»t^ vol. iv.) l^hese writers Bave all been eooaohed oa iN 
present occasion. 
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ON THE DOOTBINAL INTERraBTATION OF THE SCRIPTUBEa 



CHAPTER V. 



Oir THE DOCTRIXAL INTEBPRBTATION OF THE SCBIPTURES. 



As the Holy Scriptures contain the reyealed will of God 
to man, they not only offer to oar attention the most interesting 
histories and characters for our instruction by example, and 
the most sublime prophecies for the confirmation of our faith, 
but tbej likewise present to our serious study, doctrinal truths 
of the utmost importance. Some of these occur in the his- 
toiicmL, poetical, and nrophetical parts of the Bible : but they 
a^ ehi^y to be found in the apostolic epistles which, though 
origiiudly desiffned for the edification of particular Christian 
diuicbes or inoividuals, are nevertheless of general appiica* 
ticn^ and designed for the ^dance of the universal church in 
every age. For many of the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity Mxe more copiously treated in the epistles, which are 
not BO particularly explained in. the Gospels; and as the 
authors of the several epistles wrote under the same divine 
iospiratioQ as the evangelists, the epistles and gospels must 
be taken together, to complete the rule of Christian faith. 
The doctrinal interpretation, therefore, of the Sacred Writ- 
lags is of paramount consequence ; as by this means we are 
embVed to acquire a correct and saving knowledge of the 
win of God concerning us. In the prosecution of this im- 
pcrtant branch of sacred literature, the following observations 
are offered to the attention of the student : — 

I. The meaning of the Sacred Writings is not to be deter* 
mined according to modem notions and systems : but toe must 
endeaeaur to carry ourselves back to the very times and places in 
which they were written^ and realize the ideas and modes of 
thinking of the sacred uniters, 

Thif mJe it of the utmost importance for understanding the 
tSeriptoies; but is too commoDly neglected by contmentators and 
expniton, who, when applying themsehres to iSti/t explanation of 
the Sscied Writings, have a pteco^ived system of doctrine 
which they sedc in the Bible, and to which they refer eveiy pas- 
agB of Scripture. Thus they rather draw the Scriptures to their 
system of doctrine, than bring their doctrines to the standard of 
Scripture ; a mode of interpretation which is altogether unjust, 
and utterly useless in the attainment of truth. The only way by 
whidi to understand the meaning of the sacred writers, and to 
distinguish between true and £dse doctrines, is, to lay aside all 
proconceived modem notions and systems, and to carry ourselves 
back to the very times and places in which the prophets and 
a p osUcs wrote. In perusing the Bible, therefore, this rule must 
be most carefully attended to : — it is only an unbiassed mind that 
cam attain the true and genuine sense of Scripture.' 

IL JUgard must also be had to the peculiar state of the 
churches^ dties^ or persons^ to whom particular epistles^ espC' 
eUUbf those of Saint Paul^ were addressed; as the knowle^ 
ofameh slate frequently leads to the particular occasion for which 
msek epi^tk was written. 

** Although the general design of the whole of Scripture was 
tbs instrsction of ^ world, and the edification of the church in 
e^ery age, still there was an immediate and specific design with 
ftegaid to eveiy book. This appears particularly obvious in refer- 
enee to the epistles. With the exception of those property called 
rstholic er general epistles, and of a few written to individuals, 
llMy Were addressed to particular societies of Christians, and they 
wero adapted to the exact state of those societies, whether con- 
sisting chiefly of Jewish or of Heathen converts ; whether re- 
cently organised as churches, or in a state of flourishing maturity ; 
whether doeely ceaiented together by the strength of brotherly 
love, or distract by the spirit of &ction ; whether steadfast in 
a^kerence to the truth, or inclining to the admission of error. 
Now, if these considerations were present to the mind of the 
inspired writer of an epistle, and serred to regulate the strain and 
the topics of his address, it is evident that they must by no means 
be disregardecl by us in our attempts to ascertain the genuine and 
intended sense.**' A knowledge, therefore, of the state of the 
particular churches, to which they addressed their epistles, is of 
the greatest importance, not only to enable us to ascertain the 

• TarreCtn, de Interp. Stcr. Script, pp 312. 314. 8e« al«o some sensible 
rer^uks on these perversioos or tbe Sscred WriUoga in the Chriatisn 
Observer for 1818, vol xtH. p. 317. 

• ReT. R. F. Border's flennoo oa the Duty and Means of ascertalntng 
the tsoninp 4ense of tbe Scripmres, p. 19. 



scope of any particular epistle, but also lor the (cupose of recoa* 
ciling doctrinal passtiges, whid), to a cursory rouler, may at first 
sight appear contradictory. 

For instance, the Oalatian chorehes, not long after their members hsd 
been converted to the faith of the Gospel, were persuaded by some Judais* 
ing teachers that it was absolately neceasarj they should be circumcised, 
and observe the entire law of Moses : hence great dissensions arose among 
the Oalatian Chriatians. These circumstances led Saint Paul to write his 
Epistle to them ; the design of which was, to prove the Jewish ceremonial 
law to be no longer obligatory, to convince them of the moral and )>piritual 
nature of the Gc«pel, and thus to restore mutual good-will among them. 

Again. Rom. ziv. 6. and GaL iv. 10, 11. are apparently contradictory to 
each other. In the former passage we read—" One man esteemeth ons 
duv above (mother ; another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
fully pereuaded in hie oten mind." The latter passage runs thus,—" Ye 
obeerve daye, and monthe. and time*, andueare; lam qfraid lett J have 
beetowedupon you labour in vain." Now, if we aUend to the situation and 
character of the persons addressed, we shall easily be enabled to solve this 
seeming difflcuUj. 

The Roman and Galatian churches were composed of both Jews and 
Gcniiles : but they are not addressed promiscuously ; neither are they ihs 
same description of people who are addressed in both passages. Those 
who "regarded days," among the Romans, were the converted Jetee, who, 
having from their youth observed them as divine appointments, were with 
difficulty brought to lay them aside. And as their atuchment nad its ori- 

f;in in a tender regard to divine authority, they were considered ss " keep* 
ng the day unto tne Lord ;" and great forbearance was enjoined upon the 
Gentile converts towards them in that matter. Those, on the other hsnd^ 
who, amont the Galatians, "observed days, snd months, and times," were 
converted uentilee^ as is manifest from the contejd, which describes them 
ashsving. in their unconverted state, "done service to them which by 
nature were no gods." (ch. iv. 8.) These beins perverted by certain Ju 
daizing teachers, were, contrary to the apostoUc decision (Acts xv.X cir* 
cumcised, and subjected themselves to the yoke of Jewish ceremonies. 
Nor was this sll ; they were led to consider these things as necessary Is 
justification and salvation, which were subversive of the doctrine of justill- 
cation by &ith in Jesus Christ (Acts zv. 1. Gal. v. 4.) These circumstances 
being considered, the diflferent language pf the apostle is perfectly in chs* 
racter. Circumcision, and conforroitv to the law of Moses, in Jeteieheom- 
verte^ wss held to be lawful. Even the apostle of the Gentfles himself " tc 
the Jews became a Jew;" frequently, If not constantiy, conforming to tbe 
Jewish laws. And when wridng to others, he expresses himself on this 
wiae:— "Is any man called, being circumeiaedl let him not become un- 
circumcised. Is sny called, in unoircamci^n 1 let him not become circuia* 
cised. Circumcision is nothinf^ snd uncircumcision is nothing ; but the 
keeping of the commandments of God." (t Cor. vii. 18^ 19.) But for Gen- 
tilee, who had no such things to sUege in their fiivour, to go oflT from the 
liberty granted to them (Acts xv.X and entangle themselves under a yoke 
of bondage, and not onlv so, but to make it a term of justification, vras suffl* 
cient to excite a fesr lest the labour which he bad bestowed upon tbem 
wss in vsin.* 

Braunius,* Vitringa,* and Boddeuas have happily fllostrated nnmerons 
passsges In flt PsuT's Epistles by sttending to the circurostsnces mention- 
ed in the above csnon. The state of the Apocalyptic churches has also 
been well described by our learned countrymsn Smith,^ by Witslus,* and 
especially by Ferdinand Stosch • Rambach, in hialntrr^oction to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, has elaborately investigated the stste of the church s. 
Rome, snd applied it to the justification and scope of thisepistie.** 

m. In order to understand any doctrinal book or passage 
of Scripture, we must attend to the controversies whm were 
agitalA at that time^ and to which the sacred writers allude / 
fir a key to the apostolic epistles is not to he sought in At 
modem controversies that divide Christians^ and lohiSi were nti 
only unknown^ but also were not in existence at that time. 

The controversies which were discussed in ^e sge of the 
apostles lue to be ascertained, partly from their writings, -partly 
from the existing monuments of the primitive Christians, and 
likewise from some passages in the writings of the Rabbins. 

Prom these it appeara that tbe following were the principal questions 
then sgitated, vix. What is the true way by which to please God, and thos 
to obtain eternsl life— the observsnce or the Mosaic law, or faith and obe< 
dience as held forth in the Goapell To this question the following was 
closely allied— Whether the observance of the Moaalc ceremonies wss so 
absolutely necesssry, that they were to be imposed on the converted Oen- 
tile« 1 The former quesUon is particularly discussed in St Paul's EpisUs 
to the Romans; the UUer in the council held at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 1— 3I.X 
and eepeeially in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Another question which was most wsrmly sgitated, related to the cafling 
of the Gentiles, which the Jews could by no means bear, as appeara from 



• Fuller's Harmony of Scripture, pp. 44. 46. 

« SelecU Sacra, lib. i. • (Jbservationes Saern, lib. hr. cc. 7, a 

• Jo Francisci Buddei Ecclesia Apoatolics, sive de Statu EccIesiB Chris- 
tisnc sub Apostolis Commentstio HistoriesDogmatica. Jens, 17S9. 8vo. 

^ In his " Remarks upon the Msnners, Religion, and Government of the 
Turks, with a Survey or the Seven Chorehes of Asia," 8vo. 1(S78. The re- 
marks had previously been printed in Latin in 1672, and again in an enlarged 
edition in 1674. _ 

• Miscellanea Sacra, torn. i. p.669. 

• Ferdinand! Stosch Syntagma Dissertstionnm Septem de nominibus toU- 
dem Urbinm Asiie sd quos D. Johannes in ApocalypsI Epistolss direxit, 8vo. 
Guelpherbyti. 1767. 

IS Jo. Jsc. Rambachii Introductio Hlstorico-Theologics in Epist .<UmPa«| 
ad Romanos. Svo. Hal«. 1737. 
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ON THE DOCTWNAL INTERPBETATION OF THE 8CRIPTURE8. [PhtIL Booia 

V. When any doctrine is to be deduced from the ScHpiwet, 
it will be collected better^ and with more prfcifnwtyfrom thm 
jjlaces in which it is professedly discussed, than from thou 
in which it is noticed only incidentcUy or by way of infermt. 

For instance, in the Epistles to the Romans and GaUtiai^tlK 
doctrine of justification by faith is fully treated ; and in thoie to 
the Ephesians and Colossians, the calling of the GentilK ^ 
the abrogation of the ceremonial law are particularly illiutnfc^ 
These must, therefore, be diligently compared together, ia o^ 
to deduce those doctrines correctly. 

VI. Doctrines peculiar to a cerluin t.:n ore better cKriat^ 
from writings belonging to that cgf, tr tne timcx imuMj 
following^ than from menwriaU or wnt t ga of a laiakt. 

Thus, the ideas entertained by the patriarchs are bete ei 
lected from the writings immediately concembg them— Oie^ 
of Genesis, for instance — ^than from books written long lib 
wards, as the Apostolic Epistles. — Not that these are unvoitb 
of credit (of such an insinuation the author truau he shall lit 
frilly acquitted), but because the apostles deduce inferencafraa 
passages of Sicripture, according to the manner practwd k 
their ovtn time ; which inferences, though truly correct, asd 
every way worthy the assent of Christians, were not knovn tt 
the time when such passages were first committed to writiog.* 

VII. Although the Scriptures sometimes speak of God afia 
the manner ofmen^ they are not to be understood uteraUtj^bd 
must be taken in a sense worthy of God, 

This rule was not unknown to the Jews, with whom it «h 
usual to say that the Scriptures speak of God with the ttnput «/ 
the sons of men. When, therefore, human membert, facultUt, 
senses, and affections, are attributed to the Deity^ tliej ire ti 
be understood in a sense worthy of Him ; and the manDer ii 
which that sense is to be ascertained is twofold : — 1. /Vra tkt 
light of nature, which teaches us that all ideas of imperiediofl 
are to be removed from God, and, consequently, corporeity ; vsH, 
2. From the 'compariton of other pastaget of ScrifHvre, m 
which it is written, that God is a spirit, that he cannot be rep 
sented by any figure, and that he is not a man that he ibooU 
repent, &c. Numerous illustrations of this remark migbt be 
offered, were it necessaiy ; but as this subject has already beeo 
discussed in a former chapter, it will be sufficient to give i 
reference to it* 

VIII. No doctrine is admissible, or can be established frm 
the Scriptures, that is either repugnant to them, or eonlm^U 
reason or to the analogy of faith. 

For instance, if the doctrine of transubstantiation were tol* 
admitted, the evidence of our reason, as well as of our tenm, 
could no longer be believed, and the consequence would be, that 
the arguments for the truth of the Christian religion, ariflDgfrnD 
the miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, would &I1 totbf 
ground, and become of no effect whatever. Articles of revelitka 
indeed, may be above our reason ; but no doctrine, which cona 
from God, can be irrational, or contrary to those moral Initbs, 
which are clearly perceived by the mind of man. We are aire, 
therefore, that any interpretation of revealed doctrines that i 
inconsistent with common sense, or with the established laws d 
morality, must be erroneous. The several parts of those doctrioo, 
which are dispersed through the Scriptures, ought to be coOede^ 
and explained so as to agree with one another, and fona u 
intelligible and consistent sdieme. The different parts of a nT^ 
lation, which comes from God, must all be reconcilable with ooe 
another, and with sound reason. The prejudices of diftff>f 
denominations unfit them for understanding the passage*, whkb 
are connected with the subjects of their disputations; hot the* 
are general principles that all parties adopt : and no text can be 
interpreted in a sense inconsistent with those articles which m 
universally received. This conformity, of every part to firj 
principles, is commonly called the analogy of faith; the nature c( 
which, and the manner in which it is to be applied to the intv* 
pretation of Scripture, are stated and explained in pp.34t— ^' 

IX. // is of great importance to the underttmiding of ^ 
doctrinal books of the New Testament, to attend to andaidnio^ 
to note the transitions of person which frequently occur, efpedait$ 
in Saint PauPs Epistles, 

The pronouns /, JVe, and You, are used by the •P*'*'*!jJ 
such a variety of applications, that the undentanding of tbtf 
true meaning b often a key to many difficult passages. 
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nmneroaa passages In the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Episdes. 
I*h6 apotitles, therefore, found it neccssarj to assert that point, to confirm 
it by dting numerous prophecies from the Old Testament relative to the 
conversion of the Gentiles, and lo vindicate it from the objections of the 
Jews ; tttis has been done by Saint Paul in several chapters of hit Epistle to 
the Romans, as well as in his EpifUles to the Ephesians and Colossians, in 

hich he proves that the Jewish ccremoaies were superseded. 

There were also » >me Jewish notions, which were refiited bctth bj our 
Lord and by his apostles ; for instance, that all Jews would certainly be 
saved. Tiirretin, to whom we are indebted for this observation, has ad- 
duced a passage from the Codex Sanhedrin, which affirmed that everv Jew 
had a portion m ike future world, and another fh>m the Talmud, hi wfiich it 
is said that Abraham U tilting near the gates nfheU, and dose not permit 
any loraelite, however wicked he maybe, to deecend into hell* In opposi- 
tion to such traditions as these, Jesus Christ thus solemnly warned them : — 
Not every man that aaith unto me, "Lord, Lord," ofuUl enter into the 
kingdom of hraven, but he that doeth the will qf my Father which ie in 
heaven. (Matt. vii. 24.) This notion was also opposed at length by St. Paul. 
(Rom. ii. 16. el seq.) Once more : it appears from very many passagea of 
the Jewish writers, that the Jews divided the precepts of the law into great 
and littlo, and taught that if a man observed one ouch grand precepL that 
would suffice to conciliate the favour of God, and woiSd outweigh all his 
other actions. In opposition to this our Lord solemnly declares, that 
" whosoever shall break one of these least eommandmento, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called (shall be) least in the kingdom of heaven" (Bfatt. 
V. 19.) ; and Saint James also, "whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
vet offend in one point, he is ^ilty of all." (James li. 10.) 

Further, manv erroneous teneu were held and promulgated in the time 
of the apostles, by persons calling themselves Christians. To these " oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called" (1 Tim. vt 20.) there are numerous 
allusions in the Epistles, where such errors are refuted : for instance, Col. 
U. 18. the worshipping of angels ; Col. ii. 20, 21. against the pretensions of 
extraordinary mortifications and abstinence; 1 Cor. vUi. and 2 Cor. vL 16, &c 
against idols and eating things ofl'ered to them, &c. The b^inning of Saint 
John^a Gospel, it is well known, was written to refute the ndse notions of 
Oerinthus. 

IV. TTie doctrinal books of Scripture, for instance, the Epis^ 
ties, are not to be perused in detached portions or sections / but 
they should be read through at once, with a close attention to the 
scope and tenor of the discourse, regartSess of the divisions into 
chapters and verses, precisely in tJu sante manner in which we 
would peruse the Utters of Cicero, PUny, or other ancient 
writers. 

This reading should not bo cursory or casual, but frequent and 
diligent ; and the Epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we 
become intimately acquainted with their contents.^ Want of at- 
tention to the general scope and dedgn of the doctrinal parts of 
Scripture, particularly of the Epistles, has been the source of 
many and great errors : *' for, to pick out a verse or two, and 
criticiae on a word or expresaon, and groimd a doctrine thereon, 
without considering the main scope of the epistle and the occa- 
sion of writing it, is just as if a man should interpret ancient 
•tatutes or records by two or three words or expressions in them, 
without regard to the true occasion upon which they were made, 
and without any manner of knowledge and insight into the his- 
tory of the age in which they were written." The absurdity of 
audi a conduct is too obvious to need further exposure. 

Having already offered some hints for investigating the scope 
of a particular book or passage,' it only remains to notice that 
there is this general difference observable between the scope of the 
Gospels and that of the Epistles ; viz. the former represent the 
prindplea of Christianity absolutely, ox as they are in themselves ; 
while the latter repraaent them relatively, that is, as they respect 
tiM state of the world at that particular time. 

• De Sacr. Script. Interp. p. 316. 

Mr« Locke has forcibly illustrated this remark by rehuing his own 
pt \ctice in studying tho^Epistles of Saint PauL After he had found by long 
experience tRat the ordinary way of reading a chapter, and then consulting 
commenUtors upon difficult passages, failed in leading hhn to the true 
sense of the Epistle, ho says, ^'I saw plainly, after I began once to reflect 
on it, that If any one should now write me a letter as long as Saint Paul's to 
the Romans, concerning such a matter as that la, in a style as foreign, and ex- 
pressions as dubious, as his seem to be. If I^hould dhride It into fifteen or sU- 
teen chapters, and read one of them to-day and another to-morrow, 6lc. It was 
ten to one that I should never come to a full and clear comprehension of it 
The way to understand the mind of him that wrote It, every one would agree, 
waa to read the whole leUer through from one end to the other, all at once, to 
sec what waa the main subject and tendency of It ; or, if It had several parts 
and purposes in It, not dependent one of another, nor in a subordrnation to 
one chief aim and end, to discover what those different matters were, and 
where the author concluded one and began another ; and if there were any 
necoaalty of dividing the EpisUes Into parts, mark the boundaries of them." 
In the nrosecutlon of this thought, Mr. Locke concluded it necessary for 
»he understanding of any one of Saint Paul's Epistles to read It all throuch 
^one sitttof.andto observe as well aa be could the drift and deaisn of 
the writer. Successive perusals In a similar way at length gave him a 
good general view of the apostle's main purpose in writing the EpisUe, the 
eWcf branehas of his discourse, the arguments he used, and the dispo^tion 
of the whole. This, however, is not to be aUained by one or two hasty 
readings. ; It must be repeated again and again, with a close attention to 
the tenor qfthe discourse, and a perfect neglect of the divisions into chap, 
t^ and verses. On the contrary, the aafest way is, to suppose that the 
Epistle baa but one business and but one aim ; unUl, by a frequent peru- 
w.**t'*' y.?!J "® ^°I^^ ^ ■?* ^*'*'« »'« distinct Independent roauers in It, 
^^^ 'S" fo'^^'d'y eno««h show themselves." Locke on the Epistles 
offlajntPauLPreface. (Works, voL U. pp. 281, 282. 4to.) 

See pp. 839, 310. mpro. 



Thus, by the pronoun /, Saint Paul sometimes means hiuisclf; tf*^ 
times any Christian; siimetimea a Jew; and sometimes aoy tosn,* 



* Turratin, p. 3Si 



• See p Itt w^P'* 
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J of UmMlf hi the flrat percon itaiffiilur beve tbeM rarioaa 

oMeoinn, hU use of the plural We is with tkr grester hukude ; for some- 
times ase means himself uoue, sometimes those who were with him whom 
he malces partners to the Epistles (aa in the two Epistles to the Corinthian^ 
ad in those to the PhlUppians and Colossians) ; sometimes with himself 
eiHBprehendinc the other apostles, or preachers of the Gospel, or Chris* 
tisBs. Naj, he sometimes speaks in tnis wa? of the converted Jews, at 
others, of ihe conTerted Gentiles : sometimes he introduces the unreg ene* 
rale as speaking in his own person ; at other times he personifies ftdse 
teschers or &lse Christians, whose names, however, he forbears to men> 
tjoa, lest ha should give them oflfence. In all these instances, his applica- 
tioa of the above-mentioned pronouns varies the meaning of the text, and 
caoees it to be differently understood. Examples illustrative of this remark 
maj be found in everv page of Saint Paul's Epistles. Further, in the cur- 
rent of his discourse, he sometimes drops in the objections of others, and 
his answers to them, without any change in the scheme of his language, 
that migbt gWe notice of anj other person speaking besides himself. To 
discorer this, requires great attention to the apostle's scope and argument ; 
and Tet, if it be neglected or overlooked, it will cause ine reader greatly 
to mistake and misunderstand* hia meaning, and will also render the sense 
very perplexed. Mr. Locke, and Dr. Macknight, in their elaborate works 
on the EmsUes, are particularly useful in pointing out these various tran- 
sitions of persons and subjects. 

X« In t^iying the ScrUttum as aproofofany doctrine^ ii 
it neenaary to eueeriain^ if all that U meant be expressed ; or, 
if ii be not expressed^ what is neeessariiy implied, in order to 
eonqiUeie ihe passage. 

Thus it ii oommon (•» W9 have already shown)' for the 
acred writen to mention only the principal part of any sabjact, 
for die whole. 

faEoin. X. 9. Paul says; ^thou shaU wt^tM wHk thy mouth the Lord 
fmuj attdokalt believe in thine heart that ood hath hjusjeo am nu»M 
ns OBAO, tkou ohalt be eaved. The resurrection of Christ is the only 
srticlsvrtueh is mentioned here, because, by that miracle, God established 
the Saviour's authority, as a lawciver, and confirmed all the doctrines 
which be taogfat But there are otner essential articles, which are neces- 
sary lo be beflere^ hi order to be saved, though thev are not stated in the 
texL It ^ miiAad Cer. 13.x for whoooever ohall call upon the name ^ the 
Lord ohuU be seved No retU Christian can be so ignorant of the Gospel 
IB to B O ppos e , tint no more is necessary, in order to be saved, than to call 
) of the Lord. In this text, it ia evident that the apostie 



mentions only a piinclnal part of what is meant. Now, firem the context 
may be gathered the foUowiog particulars, as implied, though not expressed. 
IHrett in the nhith Terse it is affirmed, that ui order to be saved, a man 
must believe in his heart Secondly, he muat confess vrith his mouth ; 
If thou ehalt cof^eoe with tky mouth the Lord Jtmie, and ehalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raioed him from the dead, thou ehalt be eaved. 
Cbfifesson implies more thsn profession. A true believer in Jeeus Christ 
openly, and or his own accord, mfeoeee the articles of hib oelief ; and 
vimen he is persecuted, and exarnined concerning his religion, he readily 
confeeaea the truth, as an evidence of his sincerity and ftiChAilness. Ev«« 
this is not all that Is necessary, in order to be saved ; for it is added in the 
tenth verse, with the heart man believeth mno biohtbovsmsss, and with 
the mouth confeaoion ie made unto ealvation. Faith, acting on the heart, 
is productive of a righteous life, and thus the believer becomes a sincere 
vrorshipper of the Lord ; Jbr whoeoever will call on the name ^ the Lord 
ehatl be saved, (ver. 13.) In these different passages, it is evident thac » 
part is mentioned for the whole ; and in order to understand aU that is Im 
pHed, the sevenl parts must be collected and put together. 

XI. No article of faith eon be established from metaphors^ 
parables^ or single obscure and figurative texts. 

The metaphorical languafe of the prophets, and figurativt 
expreesions which aboond in the Scriptures, are calculated t(> 
promote the purpoeet of godliness hy acting on the imagination, 
and by influencing a beUerer'a conduct; but they never were 
intended to be a reTclation of Gospel principles, ustead of de- 
riving our knowledge of Christianity from parables and figuia- 
tiTe passages, an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of 
the Goepel is necessary, in order to be capable of interpreting 
them. 

The beautlAiI parable of the man who fell among thlsTes (Luke x. 30— 
37.) is evidently intended lo Influence the Jews to be benevolent and Und, 
like the good Samaritau. Some writers have cousidered that parable to be 
a representation of Adam's faO, and of man's recovery, through the Inter- 
position and love of Jesus Christ But those, who embrsce this opinion, 
did not learn these doctrines from the passsge itself. No person, who la 
wholly Ignorant of Adam, and of Jesus Chrli^ could oTer learn any thiqg 
concerning them, from what is related In this parable. The same obser- 
vation is equally applicable to eveir other parable, and typical subject; 
in which the doctrines of the Gospel cannot be dbcorered by any persoiv 
who has not first learned them flrom other texts. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE MORAL INTERPRETATION Of SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION I. 



Oir THI UfTBRPRITATlOlf OF TBI MORAL PASTS OT 8CSIFTURB. 



Hatino already; discussed the interpretation of the fifnora- 
ctfe, spiritual, typit^, prophetical, and doctrinal parts of the 
Sacred Writings, it now remains tliat we consider the Moral 
Psrts of Scripture. These, indeed, are to be interpreted 
precisely in tUe same manner as all other moral writings : 
regard being had to the peculiar circumstances of the sacred 
wntOTs, tIx, the age in which they wrote, the nation to which 
thcnf belonged, their style, genius, iK, For, being natives 
of the East, they treat moral topics, after the oriental man- 
ner, in a highly figurative style, and with similitudes, and 
ifores cofunderably more far-fetched than is usual among 
C&eek and Latin authors, or even among the modems. 
Again, being for the most part persons in the common walks 
oT life, they generally deliver their precepts in a popular 
manner, adapted to tne capacities of those to whom they 
were addressed. In the examination of the moral parts of 
Scripture, the following more particular rules will be found 
useful: — 

L Moral propositions or discourses are not to be urged too far. 
but must be understood with a certain degree of latitude, and 
*mth various lucitations. 

For want of attending to this canon, how many mors! truths 
have been pushed to an extent, which causes them altogether to 
hSLot tie efiect they were designed to produce ! It is not to be 
denied that imiversal propositions may be offered: such are 
frei|nent in the Scriptures as well ss in pro&ne writers, and tlso 
in eommou life ; but it is in explaining the expressions by which 
they are conveyed, that just limits oug^t to be applied, to prsTent 
than firom being urged too tu. The natuie of the thing, and 
vaMos other drcumstances, will always aflbrd a criterion by 

t Locke's Prelsce to the ^^istles. (Wofka^ Vol Ui. p. 377.) , 

a See n. 371. sufrs. 



which to undersland moral propositions with the requisite limits 
tions. In order, howerer, that this subiect may be better unde^ 
stood, and applied to the Scriptures, we will state a few of thess 
limitations, and illustrate them by examples. 

1. Universal or indefinite moral propositions often denote 
nothing more than the natural aptitude or tendency of a thing 
to produce a certain eject, even although that eject should 
net actually take place. 

Thus, when Soknnon ssjs that a soft answer tumeth away wrath (Pror 
XT. !.)> the best method of mhisattog snger is pointed oot, sithouf h the obsll- 
nscr or wickedness of msn msv prodace s different result In like manner, 
when 8t Peter ssys, Who is he thatwiU harm you, if ye be/oUowera ^ 
that which ia goodt (1 Pet. Hi. 13.X this expression is not to be understoos 
as implyiof that good mea shall never be Dl-treated; but It simply denotes 
the natural eflbct which a vfartuoos life will probably produce, viz. many 
occasions of irritatinc men wiU be aToidec^ alid, on the other hand, their 
friendship and frvour will be conciliated. 

2. Universal or indefinite propositions denote onljf -what 

generally or often takes place. 

As hi ProT. xxii. 6. Train up a child in the wav he should go; and 
when heiaoldhewiUnot depart from it. Here the wise mqparch intiuMtes 
not what always takes place, but what is the frequent consequence of judi- 
cious education. To this rule sre to be referred all those propositions 
which treat of the manners, vhtnes, or vices of particular naUorns condl- 
tlons, or ages. Thus Saint Peul says, that the Oretana are alwajfa Uara 
(Tit I. 12.) kptia, when the same aposUe, portraying the strugclesof an 
enliclitened but onregenerate person, says— Jibioie that in m* jhat ia, tn 
myJUah) dwelieth no good thing (Rom. vil. !AX he does not mean to say 
that there is nothing morany good in man : but that no man is by nature 
apirituaUy good, or good in the sight qf Ood.^ 

s Similar to this is the language of the Liturgy of Itiu AnxUcan church :— 
"O God,. . . .because through the weakness of our mortal nature, we cm 
do no good thhig. without thou grant as the help of thy grace." (OoUeet 
for the first Sunday after Trinity.) On which Bishop TomUne reinarks- 
" 1 have only to observe, that the good thing here mentioned, must mean 
good in the sight qfOod: such aa action our weak and "oas^d nature 
wUL unquesttonably, not allow us to perform." (ttefhtatkm of CalvteisB, 
pM'.e&lstedit) To the suae parpose,Ui another ptacelMolM«[%es 9- 
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3. Umvertak or indefinite propctUiom frequently denote 
DUTY, or what ought to be done, not vhat ahoayo doeo actuaUjf 
take place, 

"It i« the w«7 of the Scriptareay" nya a late writer, "to epeak to and 
of the visible members of the chorch of Christ, under such appellations 
and expressions as maj seem, at first hearing, to imply that thej are all 
of them trulj rigtiteous and holy persons. Thus the apostles style those 
to whom they write, in general, •om/s ; they speak of them as "sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, chosen of God, buried with Christ in baptism, risen again 
with him from the dead, sitting with him in heavenly places ;" and par- 
ticularly Saint Paul (til. iil 5.) says, that they were "aaved by the washing 
of regeneration," &c. The reason of which is, that they were visibly, by 
obUgationt and by profession, all this; which was thus represented to 
them, the more enectually to stir them up^ and en^e them to live accord- 
ing to their profession and obligation."* 

By this rule also we may ezpkun MaU ii. 7. " The prietVo lipa should 
keep knowledge :" which passage the advocates of the church of Rome 
uige, as asserting the infallibility of the priesthood. A simple inspection, 
however, of the following verse is sufficient to refute this assertion, and 
to show that the prophet's words denote only the duty of the Jettish priest- 
hood, not what the priests really did perform. The application of this rule 
will likewise explain Prov. xvi. 10. 12, 13. 

4. Many preceptt are delivered ^^enerally and abtolutely, 
concerning moral dutiet, vhich are only to be taken with eer^ 
tain limitationo. 

For instance, when we are commailded not to be angry, we must under- 

stand, without a cause, and not V " : \ThPn it- — ' -"^'^ien 

•fa atJ'?n|'e ourselves, it is to be UHi' i ' -^ ■< '. ' : ' ' :>' i .. n ;; ; for 

the magistrate bear el h not Ike sword in vain, but is the minister qf God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon hitn that doeth evil. (Rom. xiii. 4.) Pab- 
lic vengeance, or punishment, therefore, is clearly not prohibited. Once 
more, ihouKh we are commanded in the Scriptures io swear not at alt (as 
in Malt. v. 340, and not to forswear ourselves (Levit. xix. 12.), yet they do 
not forbid the use of oaths in caaes where they can be made tiubservicnt 
to the support of truth and the interests of justice. Moses says. Thou 
ghalt fear the Lord thy Ood, and serve him, and shall swear by his name. 
(Deut. vi. 13.) Thou shalt swear, says the prophet Jeremiah, the Lord 
Uveth, in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness. (Jer. iv. 2,) Our 
Saviour himself, when adjured by the high priest, in the name of the living. 
Ood, to declare whether he was ibe Christ the Son of God (Malt. xxvi. 61^ 
64. Bfark xiv. 61, 62.), did not refuse to answer the question, thus judicially 
proposed to him : but he certainly would have reuiained silent if he had 
disapproved of all asseverations upon oath, or all such solemn invocations 
of, and appeals to. the name of God, in cases where the truth is doubtful 
or the testimony Is suspected. The author dK the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, that an oath for cor^mtation m an end of all strife, (Heb. vi. 16.)* 

II. Many things in morals^ which are not apoken oompara- 
TiVELT, are necerthekas to he thus understood, 

1. In Matt. ix. 13. and xii. 7. Jesus Christ, citing Hos. vi. 6., 
layi, that God desired mercy and not sacrifice. Yet he had 
presciibed that victims should be offered. This, therefore, must 
be understood comparatively, sacrifice being compared with 
mercy, or with acts of humanity and benevolence ; which, the 
context shows, are here intended. The sense of the passage in 
question is this : — I require mercy and not sacrifice ; in other 
words, I prefer acts of charity to matters of positive institution, 
when, in any instance, they interfere with each other. 

2. In 1 Tim. vi. 8. we read — Having' food and raiment let 
Hs be therewith content. Is no one then to desire a house, or a 
competence of wealth ? These things, therefore, are compared 
with what are called the luxuries of life.* 

III. Principals include their accessaries^ t/iat is, tohatever 
tqtproaehes or comes near to them, or has any tendency to them. 

Thus, where any sin is forbidden, we must be careful not only 
to avoid it, hut also every thing of a similar nature, and whatever 
may prove an occasion of it, or imply our consent to it in others; 
and we must endeavour to dissuade or restrain others from it 

Compare Matt v. 21—31. IThess. v. 22. Jude 23. Ephes. v. 11. 1 Oor. 
ffll. 13. Lev. xlx. 17. James v. 19. 20. So, where any duly is enjoined, an 
means and facilities, enabling either ourselves or others to discharge It, 
according to our respective places, capacities, or opportunities, are like- 
wise enjoined. See Oen. xviii. 19. Deut. vi. 7. Heb. z. 23—25. Upon this 
ground oor Lord makes the law and the prophets to d«f>end upon a sincere 
affectionate love to God and man (Mark xN. 30, 31. Luke x. 27.) ; because, 
where this prevailsi we shdl not knowingly be deficient in any duty or 
office which lies witnhi our power ; neither shall we willlnfily do any thins 
that may either directly or indirectly oflTend, or tend to the prejudice of 
mankind. See Rom. xii. 17, 18. This observation will leave little room for 



"The human mind is so weakened and vitiated by the sin of our first 
parents, that we cannot by our own natural strencth prepare it, or put it 
into a proper state, for the reception of a saving faith, or for the perform- 
ance of the spiritual worship required in the Gospel : this mental purifica* 
(ion cannot be effected without divine assistance." (Ibid. p. M.) Again : 
"The grace of Ctod prevents us Christians, that is, it goes before, it gives 
the first spring and rise to our endeavours, that we may have a good will ; 
and when this good will is thus excited, the grace of God does not desert 
U9, but it works with us when we have that good will.". ..." It is acknow- 
le'd'^ed that man has not the disposition, and, consequently, not the ability, 
to do what in the sight of God is good, till he is influenced by the Spirit of 
Qod." (Ibid. pp. eft 61.) 

> Bishop Bradford's Discourse concerning Baptismal and Spiritual Rege- 
neration, p. 37. sixth edit See also some excellent observations to the 
«iinf^ effect in Dr. Macknight*8 Commentary on 1 John ii. 29. 

a The resdcr will find some additional observations illustrative of the 
Minon above given, in Archbp. Tillotson's Works, vol. ii. pp. 62. 168. (Lon- 
i^n, 1920.) 

« Mori Actoases Hemienentlc», tooi. I. pp. 267, 26B. 



the "evangelical counsels,** or ''counseii of perfection," aatherarecallM 
by the Papists, who ground upon them their erroneous doctrine ofnnen. 
ro|atioiL« Agiain, in whatever oommandment wc are forbidden io dow* 
thing in our persons^ as sinful, it eqodUy restr^ns us from being mirttin 
of other men's guilt, who do commit what we know Is thereby £ri)iddaL 
We must not, therefore, be either advising, aaaisting, eneoon^trji 
any shape a party with them In it : nay, we must not so mnch unnm 
countenance to the evil which they do, by excusing or malting light of 5 
crime, or by AiA'n^ their wickedness, lest by so doing tre iacorputcrib; 
blame and punishment, and thus deserve the character given bytheuda 
ist— When thou sawest a tkitf, then thou eonaentedgt unto kirn, atilm 
been partaker with the adulterers. (PsaL L 16.) 

IV. Negatives include aMrmatives, and affirmatm ktkk 
negatives: — in other wortu, where any duty is enjm^fk 
contrary sin is forbidden / and where any sin isforiOkn^ik 
contrary duty is enjoined. 

Thus, in Deut vL 13. where we are commanded to MnGoi, 
we are forbidden to serve any other. Therefore, in Matt. h. 10. 
it is said. Him only shalt thou serve ; and as honouring pooti 
is required in the fifth commandment (Exod. xx. 12.),aocitnt8| 
them is forbidden. (Matt xv. 4.) Stealing being prohibited in tbt 
eighth commandment (Exod. xx. 15.), diligence in ourcaliiifii 
enjoined in Eph. iv. SS. 

V. Negatives are binding at all times, but not affirmalim, 
thai is, we must never da that which is forbidden, though god 
may uUimaiely come from it, (Rom. iii. 8.) We must not spak 
wickedly for irod, (Job xiii. 7.) 

Such things, however, as are required of us, though thej wm 
cease to be our duty, are yet not to be done at aU timet: for 
instance, prayer, public worship, reproving othen, Yinting tk 
sick, and other works of charity and mercy, will be our doty u 
long as we live ; but, as we cannot perform these at aUtmetfm 
l^ust do sometimes one thing, sometimes another, as oppoftocitf 
offers. Hence in the observance of negative precepts, Christiao 
comrage and Christian prudence are equally neoessaiy ; Ihe/r^ 
mer, that we may never, upon any occasion or pretence, do tba 
which in positive precepts is pronounced to be evil ; the latur, 
that we may discern the fittest times and seasons for doing eicy 
thing. 

y I. When an action is either required or commended, or mtj 
promise is annexed to its perfonnance / tuch action is tuppoui 
to be done from proper motives and in a proper manner. 

The giving of alms may be mentioned as an instasee; which, 
if done from ostentatious motives, we are assured, is Ssfkiaa^ 
im the sight of God. Compare Matt. vL 1 — 4. 

VII. When the favour of God or salvation is promised io m 
deed or dutv, all the other duties of religion are supposed io k 
rightly performed. 

The giving of alms, as well as visiting the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction (James i. 27.), may be noticed as examples: locb 
promise, therefore, b not to be so understood, as if one single 
Christian virtue were necessary to salvation : but thai the pw- 
ticular virtue in question is one of several necessary and momeDt- 
ous virtues. The application of this rule will illuj»trate onr 
Lord's declaration concerning a future judgment (Matt. ix'. 34 
— 36.) ; where, though charitable actions only are mentiooei 
yet we know, from oUier passages of Scripture, that eveiy idle 
word, as well as the secret thoughts of men, besides their actioos, 
will be brought into judgment 

VIII. Whm a certain state or condition w pronounced iW 
or any promise is annexed to ii, a suitable disposition ofn«t 
is supposed to prevail. 

Thus, when the poor or afflicted are pronounced to i* bte«i 
it is because such persons, being poor and afflicted, are free froo 
the sins usually attendant on unsanctified prosperity, and bectine 
they are, on the contrary, more humble and more obediwt to 

« " These • counaele qf ntrfection* are rules which do not bind 'jo*'*^ 
penalty of sin, but are only useful in carrying men to a greater o^Sig 
perfection than is necessary to salvation. There is no* 1*** ,"*JJJI 
authority in Scripture for these counsels of perfection : all the ""•Jjr^ 
prescribed for our conduct are given in the form of positive c**"'''J5,f 
absolutely necessary, wherever they are applicable, to the If^fSSud 
eternal Ufe ; and the violation of every one of these commawla "^SJ-g 
to be sin. We are commanded to be ' perfect even as oor ^^u^^J^tZk 
heaven is perAsci' (Matt. v. 4a) ; and so far from being aWe <o c««eJ««JJ 
required for our salvation, the Gospel assures us, that »»f£^J53J 
care and endeavours we slmll stin fall short of our whole W • ^3ai3 
our deficiencies must be supplied by the abundant "O'?^ ^j •"i^tS, 
Redeemer. We are directed to trust to the «n«rey ^l *??'• ■^L «» 
mediation of Christ; and to 'work out our salvation ^•*«»/"S.iS:*rt* 
bling» (PhU. ii. 12.), that is, with anxiety, lest we should not ra™„^J*^ 
tions upon which it is oflfered. Upon these grounds we W P'^JTjj. 
that works of supererogation arc inconsistent with tbe M^jJ" 'Jjy- 
irreconcilable with tho whole tenor and general princi^esorw^m^ 
and contrary to the espross dedarations ^SoripburtV^^ "Sv ^^^ 
RlemenU of Christian Theology, vol. II. pp. 381, SBtCBtta adH > 
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CM. U, hovperer, tbej be not the charaeUn dee crib e d (af 
•BqueMionably there aie many to whom the cheracten do not 
ipply}, the promise in that case doea not belong to them. Vice 
wmd, when any state is pronoonoed to be wretched, it is on 
aeooimt of the sins or Tices which generally attend it 

£S. Someprteepta of moral prudence art given in the Scrip* 
tare*, which never theleas admit of excepiicns^ on account of mrme 
dm titt €f benevolence or piety that ought to predominate. 

We may illostrate this rule by the often-repeated coonsels of 
SolcMDon respecting becoming sureh^ for another. (See ProY. vi 
\f 2. tL 15. xriL 18. and xx. 16.) In these p assa g es he does not 
Kjotodema saretiship, which, in many cases, is not only lawful, 
rat, in some instances, eren an act of justice, prudence, and 
charity;! but Solomon fbrtuds his disciples to become surety 
ra*hly without considering for whom, or how far he binds him- 
self or bow he could discharge the debt, if occasion should 
require it. 

X. Ji change of circumstances changes nH/ral things ; there- 
fore contrary things may be spoken together in moral things^ 
m account of the £fference of dreumstanees, 

Thaa» in ProT. xxri. 4, 6. we meet with two precepts that seem 
to be diametrically opposite to each other : ^^nswer net afoel ttc 
ctnSmg i9 his folly, lest thou be like unto him / and Answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be vise in his own conceit. But 
if we attend carenilly to the reason which the sacred, writer sub- 
joins #0 each precept, we shall be enabled satisfactorily to 
aoeoont for the apparent repugnancy in the counsels of the 
Jgrae&tidi monarch ; and it will be evident that they form, not 
mconaistent, but distinct^ rules of conduct, which are respec- 
tively to be observed according to the dijference of circumstances. 
The foUowiug observations on the two verses just dted will 
materi^y illoitnte their meaning. 

A. fool, in the sense of Scripture, meanb a wicked man, or one 
who acts contrsry to the wisdom that is from above, and who is 
soppose 1 to otter his foofishness in speech or writing. Doubtless 
there are different descriptions of these characters ; and some may 
reqnire to be answered, while others are best treated with silence. 
But the cases here seem to be one ; both have respect to the same 
character, and both require to be answered. The whole diffisr- 
enee lies in the manner in which the answer should be given. 

** In the first instance, the term, 'according to his folly,' means 
m a foolish maimer, as is manifest from the reason given ; < lest 
(hou also be like unto him.' But in the second instance they 
BKan, in the manner in which his foolishness requires. This 
sbo is plain from the reason given, * lest he be wise in his own 
oottoett.' A foolish speech is not a rule for our imitation ; never- 
theleas our answer must be so framed by it, as to meet and repel 
it Both these proverbs caution us against evils to which we are 
not a little addicted ; the first, that of saying and doing to others 
as they say and do to us, rather than as we would they should 
Mtj and do; the last, that of suffering the cause of truth or jus- 
tice to be run down, while we, from a love of ease, stand by as 
onconcemed spectators. The first of these proverbs is exempli- 
fied in the answer of Moses to the rebellioiu Israelites ; the last 
in that of Job to his wife. — It was a foolish speech which was 
addressed to the former; — < Would to Ood, thai we had died 
when our brethren died before the Lord ! And why have ye brought 
op the co n greg a tion of the Lord into this wilderness, that we and 
tmr cattle riiould die there V Unhappily, this provoked Moses to 
ipeak unadvisedly with his lips ; saying, * Hear now, ye rebels, 
arost we fetdi you vrater out of this rock V This was answering 
fcUy in a foolish manner^ which he should not have done ; and 
hj which the servant of God became too much like them whom 
he opposed. — ^It was also a foolish ssjring of Job's wife, in the 
dsy ^ his distress, * Curse God, and die !' Job answered this 
ipeecfa, not in the manner of it, but in the manner which it re- 
quired. * What, shall we receive good at the hand of God ; and 
shall we not receive evil V In all the answers of our Saviour to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, we may perceive that he never lost the 
po a sptsi on of his soul for a single moment; and never answered 
is the manner of his opponents, so as to be like unto them. Yet 
neitlier did he decline to repel their folly, and so to abase their 
■il^coDceit"^ 

XL Different ideas must be annexed to the names of virtues or 
mteSf aeeonSng to different ages and places, 

• Tbns Jodah becsine soretv to his father, for his brother Benjamin 
tGen. alttl. 9. xliv. 33.) ; and Paul to Philemon for Onesimos. (Philein. 
I8,1A> 

s Folei's Qsimoojr of Scripture, pp. 17, 18. Bishop Warborton has 
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•a ejwBsMt illustration of thepaisac e above explained, la one of his* 
MM. 0eehlsWork%vot.z.8mril.pp.61^^ 
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Thos, hsUness and Pjtrity dsnote widely different tiuiigi, is 
many parts of the Old Testament, fit>m what they intend in the 
New ; in the former, they are applied to persons, and things 
dedicated to Jehovah ; while in the latter, they are applied to sfl 
true Christians, who are called saints or holy, being made so 
through the illumination and renovation of the Holy Spirit, and 
because, being called with a high and holy calling, they are 
bound to evince the sincerity of their profession by a pure and 
holy life. 

Xli. In investigating and interpreting those passages of 
Scripture J the argument of which is moralf^hat is^ passaees 
in which holy and virtuous actions are commended^^-JnU voidtea 
and unholy ones are forbidden* the nattire of the virtue enjoined, 
or of the sin prohibited, should be explained. We should alsn 
consider whether such poMoges are potttive commands, or merely 
counsels or Minions, and by what motives or arguments the 
inspired toriter supports his persssasions to virtue, and his dis» 
suasivesfrom sin or vice* 

In conducting diis investigation, the parallel passages vriU be 
found of the greatest service ; and in applying the writings of the 
New Testament as authority for practical institutions, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those precepts or articles, which are circum- 
stantial and temporary, from such as are essential to true religion, 
and therefore obUgatory, in all ages. Not only are all the important 
laws of morality permanent but all those general rules of con- 
duct, and institutions which are evidently oilculated in religion 
to promote the good of mankind and the glory of God. The 
situation of the first Christians, during the infiincy of Chris- 
tianity, required temporaiy regulations, which are not now bind- 
ing on the church. The controverey concerning holy days, and 
particular kinds of food, occasioned Paul to enjoin such temporary 
precepts as suited the situation of the church when he wrote. 
Abstinence from the use of unclean beasts, in compliance with 
the ophiions of the Jews, is not now necessary ; but a condescen- 
sion to the very prejudices of weak brethren, in things indifierent, 
is at all times the duty of Christians. Those doctrines which 
were evidently adapted to the situation of Christ's disciples, when 
under persecution, do not apply to their conduct, when enjoying 
full liberty of cunadenoe. Exhortations, which are restricted to 
particular caaea, must not be applied as rules for general conduct 

Those directions, to be kind and hospitable to one another, in 
which the customs of eastern countries are mentioned, are not 
literally to be observed, by those among whom different manners 
prevail. Paul enjoins the saints to salute one another with a 
holy kiss, (Rom. zvi. 16.^ The Jews saluted one anodier, as 
an expression of sincere friendship. When Jesus Christ observed 
to Simon that he was deficient in kindness and afiection, he said. 
Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet, (Luke viL 46.) The dispo* 
sition is incumbent on saints, m all agea of the worid : but not 
this mode of expressing it In order to teach the disciples, how 
they ought to manifest their affection, for one another, by per- 
forming every oflke of friendship in their power, their Lord and 
Mast^ took a towel and girded himself, and began to wash the 
disciples* feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he 
was girded; and said. If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet, 
(John xiiL 6. 14.^ In those hot countries, afW travelling in 
sandals, the washing of the feet was very refreshing, and an 
expression of the most tender care and regard : hence it is men- 
tioned as an amiable part of the widow's character, that she hath 
washed the saints' feet and relieved the aJUcted, ( 1 Tim. v. 10.) 
It is evident, that this mode of expressing our love to one another 
was not intended as a permanent law, but a direction adapted to 
the prevailing custom of the people to whom it was originallv 
given. 



In concluding our remarks on the moral interpretation ol 
the Sacred Wntings, it is worthy of observation, that they 
contain two kinds of moral books and discourses, viz. 1. Dc' 
taehtd sentences, such as occur in the book of Proverbs, in many 
of our Lord's sermons, and in several of the moral exhorta- 
tions at the close of the apostolic Epistles ; and, 2. Continuom 
and connected discourses, such as are to be found in the book 
of Job. In the former, we are not to look for any order or 
arrangement, because they have been put together just as 
they presented themselves to the minds of their inspired 
auAors ; bnt» in the latter, we must carefully attend to the 
scope. Thus, the scope of the book of Job is specified in the 
Moond and third yerses of the thirty-«econd chapter; to this. 
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therefore, the whole book must be referred, without seeking 
for any mysteries. 

The style also of the moral parts of Scripture is highly 
figurative, abounding not only with bold hyperboles and pro- 
sopopoeias, but also with antitheses and seeming paradoxes : 
the tormt." must be explained agreeably to those general 
rules, for expounding the figurative language of Scnpture, 
which have sdready been stated and illustrated ;> and the 
latter must be interpreted and limited according to the nature 
of the thing ; for instance, the beatitudes as related by St. Mat- 
thew (ch. V.) must be compared with those delivered at a 
different time, as related by Saint Luke f ch. vi. 20. et seqA ; 
and from this collation we shall be enabled to reconcile the 
seeming dlSerences, and fully to underatand the antithetic 
sayings of our Lord. 

Lastly, as the moral sentences in the Scriptures are written 
•n the very concise style peculiar to the Orientals, many 
passages, are, in consequence, necessarily obscure, and there- 
fore admit of various expositions. In such cases, that in- 
terpretation which is most obvious to the reader will in general 
be sufficiently intelligible for all purposes of practical tdifico' 
iian, and beyond tiiis we need not be anxiously solicitous, if 
we should fail in ascertaining the precise meaning of every 
word in a proverb or moral sentence. 



SECTION II. 

ON THE INTIilPRETATION OV THE PROMISES AND THREATENINOS 
or SCRIPTURE. 

A PROMISE, in the scriptural sense of the term, is a declara- 
tion or assurance of the divine will, in which God signifies 
what particular blessings or good things he will freely b^tow, 
as well as tiie evils wnichlie will remove. The pronmea^ 
therefore, differ from the threatenings of God, inasmuch as the 
former are declarations conceminor good, while the latter are 
denunciations of evil only : at tne same time it is to be 
observed, that promises seem to include threats, because, 
being in their ver^ nature condHional^ they imply the bestow- 
ment of ti^e blessingr promised, only on the condition being 
performed, which blessing is iacitli/ threatened to be with- 
held on noncompliance with such condition. Further, pro- 
mises differ from the commands of God, because the latter are 
significations of the divine will concerning a duty enjoined to 
be performed, while promises relate to mercy to be received. 
As a considerable portion of the promises relates to the per- 
formance of moral and of pious duties, they might have been 
discussed under the preceding chapter; but, from the variety 
of topics which they embrace, it has been deemed preferable 
to fiive them a separate consideration. 

There are four classes of promises mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, particularly in the New Testament ; viz. 1. Promises 
relating to the Messiah : 2. Promises relating to the church : 
3. Promises of blessings, both temporal and spiritual, to the 
pious ; and, 4. Promises encouragmg to the exercise of the 
severalff races and duties that compose the Christian charac- 
ter.> The two firet of these classes, indeed, are many of 
them predictions as well as promises ; consequently the same 
observations will apply to them, as are stated for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture prophecies ;* but in regard to those 
promises which are directed to particular persons, or to the 
performance of particular duties, the following remarks are 
offered to the attention of the reader. 

I. ** We mutt receive God* a promises in such wise as they be 
t^eneraUy set forth in the Holy Scriptures^* 

* geo pp. 366—368. 4upra. 

* These promises are collected and printed at lenffth, in a useful manoal, 
published early in the eighteenth century, and entitled A Collection of the 
Promit/it qf Scripture^ arranged under proper Heads. By Samuel Clarke, 
D.D. or this little manual, there are numerous cheap editions extant, 
which abound in errors of reference to the texts of Scripture. Of the 
recent editions that published by Mr. William Carpenter (London, 1835, 
ISmo.) is one or the most useful: the editor has verified the references, 
corrected the errors that had crept into former impressions, and has made 
nn addition of about two hundred promises, which enhance the value of tliis 
fubllcation. 

J See pp. 388—390. oupra. 

* Art. aVII. of the Confession of the Anglican Church. Similar to this 
'» the declaration of the Helvetic Confession,. which in general symbolizes 
with that of the British Church. " In the temptation concerning predesti- 
nation, and which, perhaps, is more dangerous than any other, we should 
derive comfort from the conaderation, that Ood's promises are general to 
ill that believe— tYmt he himself says, Ask and we shall receive .-—Every 
one that aeks receives. Chap. x. towards the end, or in the valuable work 
''ntiiled. *' Primitive Truth, in a History of the Reformationi expressed by 
iho iSariy Reformers in their WriUngs^** p. 67. 



To us ** the promises of God are geii«ral and oooditi«iL 
The Gospel dispensation is described as a covenant betweoiQorf 
and man ; and the salvation of eveiy individual is nait to 
depend upon his observance of the proposed conditioni. 1|m 
as free agents, have it in their pewer to perform or not to perfcn 
these conditions : and God foresaw from etemitj, who wooUq^ 
who would not perform them, that is, who will and who will m 
be saved at the day of judgment"'^ If, therefore, the proBsnif 
God be not ful^Ied towards us, we may rest assured list ik 
fault does not rest with Him " who cannot lie," but witk o» 
selves, who have failed in complying with the condition oib 
tacitly or expressly annexed to them. We may, tha, ^ 
general promises to ourselves, not doubting that if m pdoa 
the condition expressed or implied, we shall enjoy the wsk^ 
pronused: for, as all particulars are included in uiuicni|i,A 
follows that a general promise is made a particular one to tii, 
whose character corresponds with those to whom sndi gcao^ 
promise is made. 

Matt xi. 28. may be cited as an example : the promioe here msdebtfai 
giviiM of rest : the charactsre of the persons to whom it is node are d» 
Unctly specified ; they are the weary and heavy laden, whether witui^ 
distresses of life, or with the sense of guilt (see Psal xxjdl i xuria i\ 
or with the load of ceremonial observances ; the condition repaired iii» 
come unto Christ by <aitb ; in other words to believe in him tod bctoat 
his discinles ; and the menace implied is, that if they do not thus nrau,i^ 
will not find rest Similar promises occur in John iii. 16. sod 1 Tim. ii.i 

II. Such promises as were made in one case may be appBta 
in other eases of the same nature^ consistently with the ana^ 
offaUh. 

It is in promises as in commands : they do not exdmiTdj 
concern those to whom they were first made ; but, being iuoted 
in the Scriptures, they are made of public benefit : for whatnewt 
things -were -written aforetime^ were -written fir our ute ; tto 
«tf, through patience and comfort of the Scripturee, m^ 
have hope. (Rom. xv. 4.) 

Thus, what was spoken to Joshua, on his going up igiiiM 
the Canaanites, lest he should be discouraged in that eateiprae, 
u applied by 8aint Paul as a remedy against oovetoiuaesi or 
inordinate care concerning the things of this life ; it being tnij 
comprehensive promise that God will never fiul us nor fomke is. 
But if we were to apply the promises contained in PsaL xdv. 14. 
and Jer. xxxiL 40. and John x. 28. as promises ofabftutetnAk 
def edible grace to believers, we should violate every rule of wber 
interpretation, as well as the analogy of faith. A distiodioi, 
however, must be taken between such of the promises in the Old 
Testament, particularly in the book of Psaiina, as are of tmimiil 
application, and such as were made to those Israelites tod Je«i 
who obeyed the law of God, which were strictly temperoL Of 
this description are all those promises of peace and pnMperity ii 
this world, which were titerally suitable to the Jewish dispeoa- 
tion, God having encouraged them to obey his laws, by prornin 
of peculiar peace and prosperity in the land of Canaan. Wheim 
now, under the Gospel dispensation, ** godliness hath" indeed (be 
<< promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come" (1 Tim.iv. 8.), but with an exception of the crottj wha 
that may be best for us, in order to our future happiD«">> 

* Bp. Tomline's Elements of Theology, vol. II. p. 313L *ndjirlB *• 
above sentiments are thofce contained in the ** Necessary B™K.Srf 
Christian Man" (at the close of the lnm>doctory observailoDSOO Ftoii i 
a Manual of Christian Doctrine pabUshed in the year 1534: the «!«« 
which ought not to be lessened in our judgment bv the circamstaoeewB 
not being purged of popish errors—" Ahhough God's promises nijuj" 
Christ be Immutable, yet He makcth them not to ws, bot »«« """J^L 
so that His promise standing, we may yet fell of the promise *««»«* 
keep not our promise. And therefore, if we assuretfly lecioa op*"^ 
state of our felicity, as grounded upon God's promise, and do not Ijeremi 
remember, that no man shall be crowned unless he to*"^.'*^.;^^ 
shall uriumph before the victory, and so shall loolt in vain for tbit, wnica» 
not otherwise promised but under a condition." On the subject oieoj 
Uonal promines, see also Tdlotson's Works, vol. v. pp. l8^»*i22o? 
vol. vl. p. 513. vol. ix. pp. 63, 64. and vol. x. p. 119. ; and on «hero''J*" 
conditional threatenings, see vol vl. pp. 610, 611. (I/)ndon, J^2.a-im 

• Bp. Horsley has the follovriog animated and practical owerwnj^ 
this promise of our Saviour at the close of his a4th ^"o^^lT Sri! 
therefore, unto him, aUye that are heavy laden with your »i*^to 
own gracious voice he caUed you while on earth. By the nwew 
ambassadors he continueth to call; ho calletli you now by misft: ^ 
unto him, and he shall give you rest-rest from the »»wd lerjiwoe « 
and appetite, and guilty fear. That yoke is heavy— /*a( ^^°^y"^Z^ 
rable ; Hi» yoke is easy, and hU burden light. But, come to «W;| 
dare not to come in hypocrisy and dissimulation. TWnk "•VrTLk^ 
avail you in the last day to have cafled yourseWes Cbristisn* ^^^uid 
bom and educated under the Gospel light-to have lived Id tj« ^tjj 
communion of the church on earth— if, aU the whUe, JOOJin^U* 
holden no communion with its Head in heaven. If, '"•J™'^**^'" JSkwR 
ity, and professing to believe its doctrines, ye lead the Uy^J^^lTftei* 
it will avail you nothing In the next, to have cnjoved in *Wj^"2r3f rf » 
Jews of old, advantages which ye despised— to have had tn«J^22w* 
holy doctrine which never touched your hearts-of a P"LfJ°2r5«** 
by the light of which ye never vralked. To those who djrj»""J^» 
trine of their Saviour by the scandal of their Bves It isJU be oMW 
have vainly caUfd him, * Lord, Lord!'" Serrooiw. p 4» W •«• 
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heaven. So that the promises in the Old Test&ment, of a general 
feKcitj in tkit life, are not so literally to be applied to Christiana 
as they were to the Jews-i 

IIL Ood hoM suited Ms promises to his precepts. 
By hia precepf we see what is our duty^ and what should be 
the scope of our endeavourt ; and by his promises- we see what 
IS our inability, what should be the matter or object of our 
prayers, and where we may be supplied with that grace which 
will enable us to discharge our duty. Compare Deut z. 16. with 
Deut XXX. 6. Eccles. zii. 13. with Jer. xxxiL 40. Exek. x?iii. 
31. with Ezek. xxxtL 37. and Rom. vl 12. with t. 14. 

IV. Where any thing is promised in case of obetUenee^ the 
threatening of the contrary ts implied in case of disobedience : 
and where there is a threatening of any thing in case ofdisobe- 
'f'WMjf, a profn^e of the contrary is implied upon condition of 
oMiertteJ 

In illustration of this remark, it will be sufficient to refer to, 
Aod compare, Exod. xx. 7. with Psal. tt. 1 — 4. and zzfr. 8, 4. 
and Exod. xx. 12. with ProT. xxx. 17. 

TTiere are, however, two important cautions to be attended 
to ill the application of Scripture promisee ; viz. that we do 
not riolate that connection or dependency whieh eubststs 
oetween one promise and another ; and that we do not invert 
(hat fixed cn^er which is observable between them. 

1. T%e mutual connection or dependency subsisting between 
promises, must nst be broken. 

As the duties enjoined by the nioral law are copulative, rod maj oot be 
iLnjoined in (be obedience vielded to them (James ii. 10.) ; so are the bless* 
os^ uf the promises ,* which may not be made use of as severid from each 



other, Uke unstringed pearls, but as eoUected into one en Irs chsin. Per 
instance, throughout the sacred volume, the promises of pardon and 
repentance are invariably connected together ; so thai it would be pre- 
sumptuous in any man to suppose that Ood wiU ever hearken to him wIm 
imptores the one and neglects to seek the other. "He pardoneth and 
abmlveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy word." 
In like manner, fai Psal. Ixxxlv. U. the prouiise ofrrace and glory ia so 
inseparably united, that no person can lay a just claim fo (he one, who is 
not previously made a partaker of the other. Bishop Home's commen- 
tary on this verse is not more beautiful than just.i 

2. In applying the promioeo, their order and method should 
not be inverted, but be carefully oboerved. 

The promises made by God in his word have not inaptly been termed an 
ample storehouse of every kind of blessings, includiM both the mercle» 
of the life that now is, and of that which ie to come. There is, indeed, no 
good that can present itself as an object to our desires or thoughts, but the 
promises are a ground for fiaith to believe, and hope to expect the enjoy- 
ment of it ; but then our use and application of them mnst be regular, and 
suitable botli to the pattern and precept which Christ has given us. 

Ttie Pattern or example referred to, we hsve in that most comprehon 
sive prayer, emphatically termed the hordes Prayer (Matt vi. 9—13.) ; iu 
which be ahows what is chiefly to be desired bv us, vlx. the sanctificahon 
of his name in our hearts, the coming of his kingdom into our souls, tan, 
the doing of his wiD in our lives ; ail which are to be implored, before am' 
above oar datty bread. We are not to be more anxious for awd than foi 
divine grace. 

The Precept alluded to, we hsve in his sermon on the mount (Mau. vi. 
33): Seek ye first the Kingdom of Ood and hie righteottsneee, and mU 
these thinMohaU be added unto you. The soul is of more worth than ths 
body; as the body is more valuable than raiment; and therefore the prin- 
cipal care of every one should be, to secure his spiritual weUiure, by inte- 
resting himself in the promises of life and eternal happtoess. Here, how- 
ever, a method must be observed, and the law of the Scriptnre must b« 
ex^tly followed, which tells us (Psal. Lxxxiv. U.) that Ood first gives grace 
and then glorr. " As It Is a sin to divide grace from glory, and to aeek the 
one without the other : so it is also a sin to be prepeeteroue in oureeeking, 
to look Jlret after happiness and then aAer hohness : no man can be right^ 
soUchous sbout the crown, but he must first be careful about the race ; 
nor can any be tnUy thoughtful about his Interest in the promises of gtorv 
that doth not Jlret make good his title to the promises of grace."« 



CHAPTER VII. 

on THE INTBBPRSTATION, AND MEANS OF HARMONIZING PASSAGES OP SCRIPTURE, WHICH 

ARE ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 



Althouoh the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were 
necessarily exempted from error in the important truths which 
they were commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it is not 
to be concealed, that, on comparing Scripture with itself, 
•ome detached passages are to be found, which appear to be 
eontradi^ry; and these have been a favourite topic of cavil 
with the enemies of Christianity from Spinosa down to Vol- 
taire, and the oppoeers of Divine Revelation in our days, who 
have copied their objections. Unable to disprove or subvert 
the indisputable Facts on which ("hrlstianity is founded, 
and detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life which 
it enjoins, its modern antagonists iuBidiously attempt to im- 
pugn the credibility of the sacred writers, by producing what 
thei/ call contradictions. It is readily adnniited that rra/con- 
traiiictions are a just and sufficient proof that a book is not 
divineljjr inspired, whatever pretences it may make to such 
inspiration. In this way we prove, that the Koran of Mo- 
hammed could not be inspired, much as it is extolled by his 
admiring followers. The whole of that rhapsody was framed 
by the wily Arab to answer some particular exigencies.* If 
any new measure was to be proposed, — any objection against 
him or the religion which he wished to propa^rate, was to be 
answered, — any difficulty to be solved, — any discontent or 

> ColtTer's Sscred Interpreter, vol i. p. 336. 

• Bp. WiUiins, In his admirable Discourse on the Gift of Preschlnc, has 
Mated this role hi ths (Wtewtng terras;— "Every Scripture does sfllrro, 
j4««oiisand, or threaten, not only thst whieh Hi expressed in it, but likewise 
ill that which is rifhtly deducible from It, though by meUiate conse- 
.liieiM-.cs." (Dr. Wiliiams's Christian Preacher, p. 12.) 

* " Jceus Christ is our * Lord' and our ' Ood :' he is a ' Kun' (o enlighten 
•imI direct us fan the way, and a ' shield* to protect us againbt the enemies 
yf crar selTstioo. He will give 'grace' to carry us on 'from strength to 
«renftb,* and 'glory' to crown us when we 'appear before him in zlon ;' 
le «Fiit ' wkhbold' nothing thst is ' good* and profitable Tor us in the course 
-tf onr journey, and will himselT be our reward, when we come to ths end 
•J it.*" Comroeniary on the Paalms. toI. 11. (Works, voL III. p. 81.) 

■ l>r. flpurstowe's Trestise on the Promises, pp. G3. 66. The whole 
rotame will sbundaotly repav the trouble ofperusuig it. There Is also an 
wkuinble discourse on the Promieee, In the Sermon published by the Rev. 
Cbartes Bock: hi which their divine origin, their saiuUBty, number, 
claftro««s of ejq;>ression, the freeneee of their communication, and the cer- 
•njn«7 cf thetr accomplishment, are stated and ilhistrated with equsl sbilitv 
uMt jMj. See alio Hoorebeek's Thedogis Prsctica, pars 1. Mb. ▼. c. 2. 
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offence amonff his people to be removed,-— or any other ^ng 
done that could promote his designs,— his constant recourse 
was to the angel Gabriel, for a new revelation : and instandy 
he produced some addition to the Koran, which was to far- 
ther the objects he had in view, so that by far the greater part 
of that book was composed on these or similar occasfoo^ to 
influence his followers to adopt the measures which he In- 
tended. Hence not a few real contradictions crept into the 
Koran ; the existence of which is not denied by the Mus- 
sulman commentators, who are not only very particular in 
stating the several occasions on which particular chapters 
were produced, but also, where any contradiction occurs wnioh 
they cannot solve, affirm that one of the contradictory pas- 
sages is revoked. And they reckon in the Koran upwards 
of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. Now this 
fact is a full evidence that the compiler of that Tolume could 
not be inspired ; but no such thing can be alleged against the 
Scriptures. They were indeed given at sundry times mnd in 
divers manners^ and the authors of them were inspired on 
particular occasions : but nothing was ever published as a 
part of it, which was afterwards revoked ; nor is there any 
thing in them which we need to have annulled. Errors in 
the transcription of copies, as well as in printed editions and 
translations, do unquestionably exist : but the contradictions 
objected are only seeming, not real, nor do we know a single 
instance of such alleged contradictions, that is not capable 
of a rational solution. A little skill in criticism in the ori- 
ginal languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and propertief 
(of which the modem opposers of revelation, it is well 
known, have for ^e most part been and are notoriously igno- 
rant), and in the times, occasions, and scopes of the several 
books, as well as in the antiquities and customs of those 
countries, which were the scenes of the transactions rscorded, 
will clear the principal difficulties. 

To the person who honestly and impartially examines the 
various evidences for the divinity and inspiration of the Bible 
(and it not only invites but commands investigation), most 
of the alleged contradictions, which are discussed in the fol- 
lowing pages, will appear frivolous : for they have been made 
and reftttea nearly one hundred and fifty yean since. But at 
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ihey aie now reasserted, regardless of the satisfactory an- 
swers which have been given to them in various forms, 
both in this country and on the Continent, the author would 
deem his work imperfect if he were to suffer such objections 
to pass unnoticed, particularly as he has been called upon, 
tiirough the public press, to consider, and to obviate them. 
Should the reader be led to think, that an undue portion of 
the present volume is appropriated to the interpretation of 
passages alleged to be contradictory, he is requested to bear 
in mind that, although the pretended contradictions, here 
considered, have for the most part been clothed in a few 
plausible sentences,' yet their sophistry cannot be exposed 
without a laborious and minute examination. 

Wherever, then, one text of Scripture seems to contra- 
dict another, we should, by a serious consideration of them, 
endeavour to discover their harmony ; for the only way, by 
which to judge rightly of particular passages in any book, is, 
first, to ascertain whether the text be correct, and in the next 
place to consider Its whole design, method, and style, and not 
to criticise some particular parts of it, vrithout bestowing any 
attention upon the rest. Such is the method adopted by aU 
who would investigate, with judgment, dny difficult passages 
occurring in a profane author : and if a judicious and accurate 
writer is not to be lightly accused of contradicting himself 
for any seeming inconsistencies, but is to be reconciled with 
himself if possible, — unquestionably the same equitable prin- 
ciple of interpretation ought to be applied in the investigation 
of Scripture difficulties. 

Some passages, indeed, are explained by the Scriptures them- 
selves, which serve as a key to assist us in the elucidation of 
othen. 

Thua, in one place it is said that JewM baptized, and in another It is 
Mated that he baptized not : the former passage is explained to be intended 
not of baptism performed bv himself, but bj his disciples ^ho baptized in 
his name. Compare John iii. 22. with iv. 1, 2. 

Frequently ,\lso, a distinction of the different senses of words, 
as well as of the different subjects and times, will enable us to 
obriata the seeming discrepancy. 

Thus, when It is said. // i* appointed unto all men once to die (Heb. ix. 
87.) ; and elsewhere, (f a man keep Christ's tajfing, he thall never tee 
deathf there Is no contradiction ; for, in the former place, natural death, 
the death of the bodjr, is intended, apd in the laUer passage, •piritual or 
eternal death. Again, when Moses says, God restm on the seventh day 
from all hie works (Gen. ii. 2.), and Jesus says, My Father wotketh hitherto 
(John ▼. 17.), there is no opposition or conrradlcUon ; for Moses is spealc- 
log of the works of creation, and Jesus of the worlcs of providence. So 
Swnuel tells us God teill not repent (ISam. zv. 29.); and yet we read In 
other parts of the Old Testament that // repented the \mkd that he had made 
man on the earth (Gen. vi. 6.) ; and tliat he bad eet up Saul to be king. 
(1 Sam. XV. 11.) But in these passages there is no real contradiction ; repent* 
ance in the one place signifies a change of mind and counsel, from want 
of forMight of what come to pass, and thus God cannot repent ; but then 
he changes hia course as men do when they change their minds, and so 
he may be s^d to repent. In these, as well as in other instances, where 
personal qualities or feelings are ascribed to God, the Scriptures speak in 
condescension to our capacities, alter the manner of men ; nor can we 
speak of the Deity In any other manner, if we would speak IntelHgibly to 
tne generality of mankind. 

The contradictions which are alleged to exist in the Scrip- 
tures, ma^r be referred to the following classes, viz.— seeming 
contradictions in historical passages — in chronology — ^be- 
tween prophecies and their fulfilment — in points of doctrine 
and morality — in the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New — between the sacred writers themselves— between 
the sacred writers and pro&ne authors— ^and, lastly, seeming 
contradictions to philosophy and the nalore of things. 



SECTION I. 

SKBMINO CONTRADlOnOlfS IN HISTORICAL PASSAGES. 

Most of the seeming contradictions in Scripture are found 
in the historical parts, where their connection with the great 
subject or scope is less considerable; and tiiey may not un- 
frequently be traced to the enors of transcribers or of the 



.) Horoe, when speaking of the disingenuity of hifidels In bring- 
rng forward objections against the Scriptures, has the foUowIng remarks: 
—"Maor and painful are the researches, usually necessarv to be made 
for settling poinu of this kind. Pennesa and ignorance may aak a ques- 
tion In three lines, which it will cost learning and ingenuity thirty page* to 
answer. When this is done, the same question shallbe triumphantly asked 
again the next Tear, as If nothing bad e^er been written upon the subject. 
And as people m general, for one reason or other, like short objections 
bettor than long answers, hi this mode of disputation (if H can be styled 
rnch) the odds must ever be against ua ; and we must be contont with 
those of our friends, who have honesty and erudition, candour and pa- 
iJSf «i ^ ^^ ^.f^^* ^i ^« question." Letters an Infidelity, p. W. 
'Works, vol. tL pp. 447, 44a 8vo. London, 1809.) 



press. The apparent contradictions, in the historical I 
of Scripture, arise from the different circumstances related^ 
from tnings being related in a different order by the sacred 
writers, — ?rom differences in numbers, — and from differeoeei 
in the relation of events in one place, and references to tbo« 
events in another. 

^ 1. Seeming' Contradictions in the Afferent Circumetamtt 
related. 

These arise from various causes, as the sources ^bcati 
the inspired writers drew their relations, the different design 
of the sacred writers, erroneous readings, obscure or ambign* 
0U8 expressions, transpositions in the order of narrating, ud 
sometimes from several of these causes comfbined. 

1. Apparent contradictions, in the di£ferent drcumstancn 
related, arise from the different sourcet -whenc^ the inspired 
writere drew their narrativee. 

For Instance. In the brief accounts recorded hj Matthew and Hark 
respecting the birth and childhood of Jesus'Chrlst, from whom couM Ibe; 
have derived their information 1 They couM not have l>eeeaie acquaksed 
wHh those circumstances, unless ftrom the particulars commuoicaied by 
his relatives according to the fleoh: and, as it baa b^en frequently re- 
marked, It is h^hly probaMe tbat they received thehr infonnatioo fron 
Mary and Joseph, or otherss>f the family of Jesus. How ea^, then, is H 



for some trifling varlatloas to creep Into such accounts of iniaDcy i 
preserved by oral relation ; dl of which, though diflering, are neverthelesi 
perfectlv consistent with the truth i Again, during our Lonfa three yean' 
drcuit m Palestine, Matthew and John were coostandy hia diacnies sod 
companions : the source of tAetV narratives, therefore, was ocular testi- 
mony ; while Luke and Mark, not having been Christ's diaciptes, relsied 
things as thej were communicated to them by the apostles and others, 
who from the begifining toere eye-witnesses and minister* of the word, 
as Saint Luke expressly states at the commencement of his OospeL Under 
such circumstances, how is It possible that some discrepanclea ahoold not 
appear In the wrlUnga of such persons 1 Yet these discrepaociea, %s vt 
shall preaently see, are ao far Irom affecting their credibility aa bistorisiM^ 
that, on the contrary, they confirm their verachy and correctneaa. The 
same remark will apply to the history of our Lord's death and resarrce- 
tion. as well aa to the account of the sermon delivered on the mount soi 
on the plain. 

2. Seeming contradictioiis, in the diflerent dreamstances r^ 
'lated, may also arise, yrom the different design* vhich the oaertd 
•writer* had in the c*mpo*ition of their narrative* ; for die 
difference x>f design will necessarily lead to a c o rresponding ss- 
lection of drcumstanoes. 

The consideratk>n of this circumstance win remove the contrwfictioa 
which modern opposers of the Scriptures have asserted to exist betwees 
(he Arst and second chapters of the book of Genesis. The denfo ot 
Moses, 4n the first chapter, was to give a short account of the orderly 
creation of all things, from the meanest to the noblest, in opiMwition to ibs 
absurd and contradictory notions which at that time prevailed amooft the 
Egyptians and other nations. In the second chapter, the sacred vrritet 
explains some things more at length, which in the preceding were nar 
rated more briefly, because he would not interrupt the connection of fak 
discourse concerning the six days* work of creation. He therefore mors 
particularly relates the manner In which Eve was fbrroed. and also (hrtber 
Illustrates the creation of Adam. In thus recapitulating the htatory ol 
creatkm, Moaes describes the creation through its several atagea, as ths 
phenomena would have successively presented themselves to a spectator, 
' gain, the design of the tvro books of 

J to relate the varknis steps wbieli 
David from a low condkwB to the 
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Samuel, especially the second book, is, 

conduced to the wonderAil elevation or 

throne of Judah first, and after seven years and six months to tbst of 
Israel, together with the battles and occurrences which led to that great 
event, and secured to him the possession of his kingdom : and then at tbr 
clone (2 Sam. xxiil 8—39.) we nave a catak>gue to perpetuate the meoMry 
of those warriors who had been particularly instrumental in promoting the 
success and establishing the glorv of their royal master. But io the firii 
book -of Chronicles the history oi Dbvid begins with him as king, and tm- 
mediately mentions the heroes of his armies, and then proceeds to aa 
abridgment of the events of his reicn. This diflference of deaiga viB 
account for the variations occurring in the two principal chapters con- 
taining the history of those heroes ; for In 1 Chron. xl. they are recorded 
In the beginning of David's reign, with Joab Introduced at their bead, and 
the reason assigned for his being so particularly distinguished ; but in the 
concluding chapter of Samuel, when the history of David's reign had «1 
ready been given, there the name of Joab is omitted, since no one could 
for;get that he was David's chief mighty man, when he had been mentioa' 
ed. In almost every page, as captain generml of the armkes of IsraeL* 

The difference of design also will satisfactorily expUin tbs 
seeming difierenoe between the genealogies of our Saviour 
given hy the evangelist Matthew and Luke from the pubfe 
registers, and which comprise a period of four thousand yean 
frmn Adam to Joseph his reputed fitther, or to Mary his motbei; 
The genealogy given by Saint Matthew was principally desifpied 
for the Jews ; and, therefore, it traces the pedigree of Jeiof 
Christ, as the promised seed, down from Abraham to David, and 
from him through Solomon's line to Jacob the father of Josepb, 
who was the reputed or legal father of Christ (Matt. L b-l^) 
That given by Saint Luke was intended for the Oentilett tad 

• Dr. Kennicon's First Dissertation, pp. 13—16. The subsequent psfi 
of this very learned volume is appropriated to an elaborate coumarisea of 
ttie discrepancies betv^een 1 Chron. xi. and 2 Sara. v. and »»itf - , to wUsI 
the raader is referred. 
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tncn the pedigree upward* from Heli, the ikth«r of Mary, to 
David, through the line of his ton Nathan, and from Nathan to 
Abraham, concurring with the former, and from Abraham up to 
Adam, who was tt^ immediate ** Son of God,** bom without 
&ther or mother. (Luke iiL 38 — 38.)' 

To thia satisfactory answer to the cavils of modem in6dels, the 
'ews object — Why is Mary not mentiaoed in diis fsnealogy, and 
Joeeph said to be the sen of Heli 1 

"Amcwsb. This is a ooode of ■peaking quite warranted by the Old 
Teatament, the authority of which is acknowledged by thtf Jews them- 
■ehrea. For ezaunle, Neh. vii. 63. And qf tke pristtt: the ekitdrtn of 
HulMiak, the eliUdren •f Kox^ thb chilorxm mf BAaznxAi, which took 
om OP THB OAD«HTBB0 OF Barsillai trb Oilbaditb TO wiFB, and *o<u 
called after their name. Here it appears that a person of the priestly 
inbe, or tribe of Levi, took to wife a daufthter of BarzlUal, anrf that he and 
the ieeue of thie marriage were regarded ae children qf Baraillaij though 
pruueiiy the sons of i>v«, and thouah the mother's name is«ot mentioned. 
8o Joseph, taking the daughter of Heli (o wife, is called the son of HcU."« 

THat Saint Luke gives the pedigree of Mary, the real mother 
ef Christ, may be ceUecied from the following leaeons ^ — 

''I. The angel Gabriel, at the annunciation, told the virgin, that 'God 

«o«U give her divine Son the throne of hie father Davids (Lake I. 32.) ; 

•od Hifis was necesaajry to be proved, by her genealogy, afterwards. 

1 Mary is called by the Jews, i^ ps, ' the daughter of Eli,'* apd by the 

early Christian writers, ' the daughter of Joakim and Anna.' But Joakim 

sad Eliakim (as being derived from the names of God, nvi^y lahoh, and 

^M, EID are sometimes interchanged. (2Chron. zjutvi. 4.) EU, therefore^ 

or Heli, is the abridgment of Eliakim. Nor is it of any coosequeace that 

±» Rabbins caUed tim ^^ instead of %Vli, the aspirates Aleph and Ain 

Mng frequently interchanged, a A similar case in point occurs elsewhere 

in the genealogy. After ttie Baby lonisli captivity, the two lines of 8ok>mon 

■Id Nathan, the sons of David, unite in the generations of Salathiel and 

lonibabel, and thenee diverge again ia the sons of the latter, Abiud and 

Resa. Ueoce, as Salathiel in Matthew, was the son of Jechoniah, or Je- 

hotachim. who was carried away hito captivity by Nebuchadnessar, so In 

Lake, Bsisthiel must have been the grandson of Keri, by his mother's side. 

4. Tike evsogelist himself has critically distinguished the real from the 

legal genedsiy, by a parenthetical remark :— iiir«vc~«» it ivt^tCirt, «i*c 

].n9 [»kx* ••T»( ^:o(l T«w *Ha.«~«* Jesus— being (as was repoted) the son 

ef Jeaepb, (but In reality) the son of Heii," or bis grandnon by the mother'e 

aide: for so fboukl the elUpslB involved in the parenthesis be suppUed."* 

niis interpretation of the genealogy in Saint Luke's Gospel, If It be ad* 

salted removes at once every difficulty ; and (as Bishop Gleig has truly 

remarked) it la so natural and consistent with itself, that, we think. It can 

imr<Bj be rejected, except by those who are determined, that "seeing 

tkey will not see, and hearing they will not understand." 

But the diflerence in the circnmstancea related, arising from 
the difierence in design of the sacred writers, is to be found 
chiefly in those cases, where the same erent is narrated very 
briefly by ooe evangelist, and is described more ci^oosly by 



An example «f Chta^lnd we have In the account of our Lord's threefold 
feiuptation in the wilderness, which Is related more at length by Matthew 
and Luke, while Mark has given a very brief epitome of that occarrence. 
Bot theae variations, which arise from diferences of design, do not present 
a ehadow of contradiction or discrepancy : for H Is well known that Saint 
Matthew wrote his Gospel a few years after our Lord's ascension, while 
the church wholly consisted of converte fhMn Judaism. Saint Mark's 
Go«pel, probably wrinen at Rome, was adspted to the state of the church 
there, which consisted of a mixture of converte who had been PSgans and 
Je^wa. He inserte many direct or oblique explanations ofpaasages in Saint 
Ma4thew'8 Gospel, in order to render them more Intelligible to the converte 
fr«Mn Paganlam. The Gospel of Saint Luke was written for the immediate 
use of the convens from Heathenism ; several parte of it appear to be par- 
ticailarty adapted to display the divine goodness to the Gentiles. Hence, 
he traces up Christ's lineage to Adam, to signify that he was nn ssso of 
the woman promised to our first parents, and the Saviour of all their pos- 
terity. He marks the nra of Clirlst's birth, and the time when John the 
Bapdst began to announce the Gospel, by the reigns of the Roman empe- 
rors. Saint John, who wrote long after the other evangelists, appears to 
ba-ve desijened his Gospel to be par»ly as a supplement to the others in 
order to preserve several discourses of our Lord, or (acte relating to him 
which had been omitted by the other evangelists ; but chiefly to check 
the heresies which were beginning to appear in the church, and (as he 

" 1*^ '^•T. **^^« «*^" '• confirmed and Hhistrated by Dr. Benson In 
his History of the first planting of the Christian Religion, vol. I. pp. 2BS-26a 

• The Jewish Messenger. No. I. p. 2. London, 1833. 8vo. 

• Ughtfoot on Luke iii. 23. 

• Dr. Ailes'B Analysis, vol. II. book ii. pp. 699. 70a In pp. 7O0u-7W. he 
has considered and accounted for particular seeming discrepancies be- 
tween the eyangeliste MaUhew and Luke. But the ftillest discussion of 
the subject U to be found in Dr. Barrett's Preliminary DisserteUon pre- 
fixed to his edition of the Prasments of Saint Matthew's Gospel, from a 
Codex Reacriptns in Trinity CoTleg e Library at Dublin. (Evaiigtiiumee' 
eundtitm Matthaum es Codiee Reacripto in BibUotheea CoUe/ii Sanett^ 
Trimtaiie juxta DuMin, fc. 4to. Dublin, 1801.) In this Dis4rtation he 
examhies and notices the difllcullies of the hypothesis proposed by AfH. 
camis, a father of the third century, preserved by Eusebios (Hist EccL 
Mb. L c. 7.), •nd^Uanrtited by Dr. lirtSer (Works, vol.TsTIaSHSa&S: 
ervoL t pp. 416, 417. 4toX and which Africanus profeised to have re- 
eeiyed from •ooeof onr Lord's relatives. As Dr. Barrett's book is scarce, 
aad eeiopajr^hvlv litde known, H may gratify the reader to learn that a 
eo^ and fthhflil abstract of it Is given In the Kelectie Review for iSS? 
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himself declares, xx. 31.) to esteblish the true i!octrine concerning liic 
divinity and mediatorial character of Christ * 

The difierenoes, however, which thus subsist in the respective 
narratives of the evangelists, do not in any degree whatever aflect 
their credibility. The transactions related are still true and sctuaJ 
transacdoBs, and capable of being readily comprehended, although 
there may be a trifling discrepancy in some particulars. We 
know, for instance, that a discourse was delivfied by our Lord, 
eo sublime, so replete with momentous instruction, that the people 
were aeterUehed at hie doctrine. But whether this discourse 
was delivered on a mountain or on a plain, is a matter of no 
moment whatever. In like manner, sltliough there sre rtrcnro- 
Hantial differences in the aocounte of our Lord's resurrection 
from tlie dead, the thing itself may be known, and its truth ascer- 
tained.'* A narratrve is not to be rejected by reason of some 
divertittf of drcumstances with which it is related : for the 
character of human testimony is, eubatautial truth under cir- 
cumstandal variety ; but a close agreement induces suspicion of 
confederacy and fraud. Important variations, and even contra- 
dictions, are not always deeined sufficient to shake the credibility 
of a foct ; and if this circumstance lie allowed to operate in 
&YOur of profane historians, it ought at least to be admitted with 
equal weight in reference to the sscred writers It were no dif- 
ficult task to give numerous instances of difTerenoes between 
pro&ne historians. Two or three may suffice. It is well known 
that Julius CflBsar wrote histories both of the civil war and of the 
war in Gaul : the same events are related by Dion Cassius, as 
well as by Plutarch in his lives of Pompey and Gssar. The 
transactions recorded by Suetonius are also related by Dion, and 
many of them by Livy and Polybius. What discrepancies are 
discoverable between these writers ! Yet Livy and Polybius are 
not conaidered as liars on this account, but we endeavour by 
various ways to harmonize their discordant narratives, conscious 
that, even when we fail, these discordancies do not affi^ct the 
general credibility of their histories. Again, the embassy of the 
Jews to the emperor Claudian is placed by Philo in harveet, and 
by Josephus in teed'time ; yet the existence of this embassy was 
never called in question. To come nearer to our own times: 
Lord Clarendon states that the Marquis of Argyle was condemned 
to be hangedf which sentence was executed on the same day : 
four other historians affirm that he was beheaded upon the Mon^ 
datfy having been condemned on the preceding Saturday ; yet 
this contradiction never led any person to doubt, whether the 
Marquis was executed or not 

Much of the discrepancy in the Gospels arises from omission, 
which ia always an uncertain ground of objection. Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion Cassius have all written an account of the 
reign of Tiberius ; and each has omitted many things mentioned 
by the rest, yet their credit is not impeached. And these diffiei^ 
enoes will be more numerous, when men do not write historiei^ 
but memetVt (which perhaps is the true name of the Gospels), 
that is, when they do not, undertake to deliver, in the onler of 
time, a regular account of all things of importance which the 
subject of the history said and did, but only such passages as 
were s,uggested by their particular deeign at the time of writing.' 
Further, as these seeming discordancies in the evangelical histo- 
rians prove that they dtd not write in concert; so from their 
agreeing in the principal and most material facts, we may infer 
that they wrote after the truth. 

In Xiphilin and Theodosius, the two abbreviators of the histo- 
rian Dion Cassius, may be observed the like sgreement and disa> 
greement ; the one taking notice of many particulars whicli the 
other passes in silence, and both of them relating the chief and 
most remarkable events. And since, from their both frequently 
making use of the very same words and expressions, when they 
speak of the same thing, it is apparent that they both oopied from 
the tame original; so, no person was ever abtiurd enough to 
imagine that the particulars mentioned by the one were not taken 
out of Dion Cassius, merely because they were omitted by the 
other. And still more absurd would it be to say (as some modem 
oppoaers of revelation have said of the Evangelists), that the 
hctB related by Theodosius are contnulicted by Xiphilin, because 
the latter says nothing of them. But against the Evangelists, it 
seenaa, all kindt of arguments may not only be employed bat 
applaiided. The case, however, of the sacred historians is 

» The topic here briefly noticed is ably Illustrated by the late Rev. Pr 
Townson Id his Discourses on the Pour Gospels, chiefly with regard to the 
peculiar Deslfn of each, Ac. (Worka, vol i. pp. 1~S74 ) 

s An abstract of the evidence for the fact of the Resurrection of Jesot 
Christ Is ffiven in this volume, pp. 106—115. 

V Ifbri Acroases in Ernestl Instit. Intcrp. Nov. Test torn, il pn I 
Palsy's EvMsDces, vol, U. pp 274—279. 
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exactly parallel to that of Aese two ftbbreviatora. The latter 
extracted the particulars, related in their several abridgments, 
fri>m the history of Dion Cassius, as the former drew the mate- 
ria U of their Gospels from the life of Jesus Christ Xiphilin 
tnd Theodosius transcribed their relations from a certain colleo- 
hon of facts contained in one and the same history; the four 
tn-Hngelists, from a certain collection of facts contained in the 
iiVt) of one and the tame person, laid before them by that same 
Spirit, which was to lead them into all truth. And why the 
fitlolity of the /our transcribers should be called in question for 
rcMons which hold equally strong against tlie tvo abbreviators, 
wo leave those to determine who lay such a weight upon the 
objection.* 

3. A third source of apparent contradictions, in the dillerent 
ctrcunifitances related, arises {torn false readings^ or from ohtcure 
>uid ambiguoitt expreasionSfOr from trawtpnaitions in the order 
vf relating, and tometimea from aeveral of theae cauaea com- 
bitted,^ The only way by which these seeming repugnancies 
may be reconciled, is to call in the aid of sacred criticism ; which, 
when judiciously applied, will, in most instances, if not in every 
Cii8e, remove them. 

Tiiu-^. in Gfn. xxix. 1—8. we have adialoguo in which no laan ia men* 
0"!ie«i bn Jacob, the only Hfing creatures prestsnt l>eing three flocks of 
*^<"'|i: yei these are represented as conversing, rolling away the stone, 
*%u\ wjierinjf the sheep. This appearance of contradiction probably ori^ 
ui:t:«r, first, iu some transcriber writing On'^Jjn (hadorim), ./ZocJw, for 
O^npn (haroim), ahepherday in ihree places ; and, s»»condly, from verse 3. 
exprcssinjr what cualomarily happened, not what then had actually takeik 
place ;* and this mistake, having obtained in some copy of hish repute^ 
lids been tran:icribed into all the later manuscripts. That the above mis* 
tixe has actUHlly been made appears from the Samaritan text of the Pen- 
iKteuch, from the Arabic version in Bishop Walton's Polvglott (whieh has 
preserved the true reading in verses 3 ami 8.), and from the Greek version, 
riic true reading, therefore, as Iloubigant and Ur. Kennicott contend, is 
shepherds, not llocks, and the third verse should be read parenthetically.* 

Having thus stated the various causes of apparent contradic- 
tions in the different circumstances related by the inspired 
writers, we shall proceed to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

I . The namea of peraona and placea are reapectively liable 
le change. 

Thus, the name of one person is sometimes given to another, sither as 
ihev are types of them,— so Chriat is called David (Czek. xxxiv. iiS, 24.) 
and Zerubbabel(Hai. ii. 23.) — or, on accountof some resemblance between 
them, as in Isa. i. 10. Ezek. zvi. 3. 46. Mai. iv. 5. compared with Matt xi. 14. 
sod John i. 31. Rev. ii. 20. and xviii. 2. So Hell derives its name, in many 
languages, from the valley of the children of Hinnom, on account of the 
wickedness there committed, and the dreadful cries formerly heard in that 
place. In like manner, the place of the great slaughter (Rev. xvl 16.) has 
tt^imme from the place of trie memorable battle where Josiah was slaio, 
2 Kings xxiii. 29. 

II. The name of the head of a tribe or nation ia aometimea 
fiven to their posterity. 

Thus, Edom or Esau is put for the Edomites, who were the descendants 
uf Esau, in Num. xx. 18. Gen. xxxvi. 1. and Oi>adiah i. 6. Very numerous 
similar examples are to be found in the Sacred Writings, which it is unne- 
cessary to specify. 

in. Sometimea namea remain after the reaaon for which 
they -mere given, or the thing whence they were taken, haa 
ceaaed to exiat. 

Aaron's rod, for instance, retained its name when changed into a serpent, 
I'Vvorl. vii. 12. So Matthew is called a publican, becau.se he had formerly 
fiilowed that calling. Simon the leper is so termed because he had for- 
I lerly been afflicted with the leprosy. Matt. xxvi. 6. So it is said in Matt. 
yi 5. that the blind see, and the deaf hear, that i?, those who had been 
blind and deaf A similar instance occurs in Matt. xxi. 31. TTu pubUeana 
(tW harlota enter into the kingdom qfheavei%, that is, those who had been 
Ntich, not those who continue so. (Compare 1 CTbr. vi. 9.) 

rV. The aame peraona or placea aometimea have aevetal 
namea. 

Thus, Esau's wife is called Bashemath in Gen. xxvi. 34. and Adah in 
<'en. xxxvi. 2. Gideon is called Jerubbaal in Judges vi. 32. and vii. 1. 
Zcnibbabel and Sheshbazzar are the same person. Ezra i. 8. and v. 14. 
c'liiparud with Ha«. i. 14. and ii. 2. 21. Almost oiiiuberless similar in- 
Mrniiocs migtii be ad«luced from the (Hd Tesfainenf : nor are examples 
wanting In the New. Thus, he who was nominated for the apostleship, is 
c filed Joseph, Barsabas, and Justus. (Acts i. 25.) Joses and Barnabas are 



' West's Observations on the History of the RpKurrrction, pp. 279. 

•Gerard's Institutes, o. 426. 5 1147. Jahn-i Knchiridion Herm. Geh. 
cap. vf. De Compoaitione ^*»*tttQ»f*r, p. 137. 

« Tlie Vulgate version so renders verse 3. Moriaaue erat ut eunctia 
ovihua (lege paatoribuaycongregatia devotverent lapldemy Aui, 

« rioubjaanf In loc. Dr. Kennicott's First Dis.sortatlon on the Hebrew 
text, pp. 3B0— 366. The proper version of the passage above referred to 
will be thuf :— "Then Jacob went on his journey, and came into the land 
of the people of the east 2. And he looked, and behold a well in a field : 
and, lo, three ahepherda were lying by it, for out of that well they watered 
their flocks; and a frreat vtone was upon the well's mouth. (And there 
all the ahepherda uauaUy met together, and rolled the stone from the well's 
mouth, and watered the sheep; an'd put the stone again upon the well's 
mouth, In its place.) 4—7. And Jscob said, Aec. iic. a And thev said, We 
canoo* oniil all the ahepherda shall be gathered together, aod ron the 
w>m the well's moath ; then we wster the sbsep.^ 



the names of the same apostle. Simon, it is well known, was caUeU fslsr 
and all the other apoMles, except Saint John, had more names ttian «m 
In like manner, the same jplacea are distinguished by several nauies: ai 
Emishphat and Kadesh, Gen. xiv. 7. Hermon, Sirion, :«henir, Deut. iiL9. 
Magdala ia Matt. zv. 39. is termed DaUnanutha in Mark viii. la, aad ttM 
country of the Oergesenes, in Matt vUi. 28., in Mark v. 1. called that of tU 
Ctadarenea. 

V. Many peraona and placea alao have the aame name. 

There vras one Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulnn, Josh. zix. 1^ u< 
another in the tribe of Judah, Matt. ii. 6. Luke ii. 4. There were two imm 
called Cana. Josh. xix. 28. John it 1. Several Ctuareaa, Matt, avi U 
Acts Ix. 30. and xviii. 22. Several Zeehariaha, as in 1 Chroo. v. 7. xv.S 
xxiv. 26, Ac. 2Chron. xvii. 7. xx. 14. Zech. i. 1. Luke i. 6. Matt, xxiiim 
The Zechariah in this last cited passage was probably the person act 
tioned in 2Chron. xx. 14. and the name of the fother has been added «m( 
by some transcriber, who took it from the title of the prophecy. Stnat 
Heroda, as, 1. Herod the Or eat, in whose reign our Redeemer was aac* 
nate, Matt. ii. 1. and by whom the hifents at Bethlehem were massacnl, 
Matt. ii. 16. 2. Herod Antipaa, sumamed the Tetrarch, Matt. xiv. L by 
whom John the Baptist was murdered (verse 10.), and our Saviour «« 
mocked and set at nought, Luke xxiii. 11. 3. Herod Agripna, who rte* 
the aposde James, Acts xii. 2- and miserably perished, verse S3. So, there 
are some names which af^ear to have been common to several, if mt ii 
all, the successive kings of a country. Thus, Pharaoh was the geoenl 
name of the kiiws of Eiypt, Gen. xii. 15. xxxix. 1. Exodus i. — zv. paatm. 
1 Kings ill. 1. 2 Kings xxiii. 29. Isa. xix. 11. Jer. xxv. 19. xliv. 30. aod ilii 
17., and very frequently in the prophecy of Ezekiel ; and that this was the 
constant title of the Egyptian kings, is fhrther attested by Josephtn;* sad 
9ui(fes.« Artakerxes was the common name of the whole race of Pernaa 
kmes ; as Abimelech was of the Philistines^ Gen. xx. 2. xxvi. & compared 
with the thie to Psal. xxxiv. ; and Agagof the Aroalekites, as may be in^rred 
from Num. xxiv. 7. compared with 1 Sam. xv. 8. 

VI. The differencea in namea occurring in the Scriptvrea 
are aometimea occaaioned by falae readinga^ and can only be 
reconciled by correcting theae ; bat the true name may in such 
cases be distiiigiuihed from the ernmeons one, by the uaage of 
Scripture in other places, as well as from the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the anci<mt versions, and Josephus.^ 

The following instances will illustrate this remark. Hadarexer, 1 Chroii 
xviii.3. oughtto belladsdezer, as in 2 Sam. viii. 3. a Rosli *> being mistake 
for a Daleth Xa Joahebhaaaebtt, in 2 Sam. xxii. 8. (marg.'reod.) shoakl be 
Jashobeam, as in 1 (Thron. xi. 11. and xxvH. 2.* Bathahua, the daughter 
ofAmiel, in 1 Chron. iii. 6. should be Bathsheba the daurhter of EKam, as 
in 2 Sam. xi. 3. the two last letters Of the father's name be'ma transposed, 
and the two first put last** Axariah, in 2 Kings xiv. 21. should be Uzziali, 
M in 2 Chron. xxvi. 1. and elsewhere; which reading is adopted, or nearlv 
so, by the Arabic and Syriac versionai* Jefumhax, in 2Chron. xxi. 17. 
should be Ahasihu, or Ahaziah. as In 2 Kings viii. 21 and elsewtMie.** 
Tlie name of the great kinj Nebuchadnezzar is spelled seven dtflfereot 
waya.ts 



^ 2. ,^pparent Contradictiona,from Thtnga being relaUdtm a 
dijferent Order by the tacred Writera, 

I. The Scriptvrea being aa it were a compendioua record •j 
important eventa, we are not to infer that theae took place 
exactly in the order narrated; for frequently thinga are re- 
lated together, between which many thinga intervened while 
they were tranaacting, Neither are we to conclude that a 
thing ia not done, becauae it ia not related in the hiatory of 
other thinga happening in the aame age, 

1. Thus, in Num. xxxiii. we have a particular accountof the jcameyfngs 
of the Israelites, which are not noticed in their proper place in the book 
of Exodus. In the four Gospels especially, we find that each of the evan 
selists did not relate every word and thing; but one frequently omits whM 
has been related bv the rest, while that which has been briefly noticed by 
one is recorded at length by the others ; and two evangelists, when relating 
the same fact, do not always observe the order of time. 
~ 2l So, in John xii. 1—3. Jesus Christ is said to have been anointed at 
Bethany ais daya before the paaaover ; yet Saint BCatthew (xxvi. 2. & 7.) 
takes no notice of this remarkable circumstance till within two days of^ihe 
feast "The reason is manifest. It was at this time that Judas oflferedto 
the chief priests and elders to betray biro ; and the evangelist, intendlogls 
relate his treachery, returns to sive an account of the event which prompt- 
ed him to it. The rebuke which he recehred in tlie house of Simon, wmb 
he complained of the waste of ointment, had irritated his proud disatfected 
heart, and Inspired him with sentiments of revenee. Hie meniioB of the 
unction of our Saviour, which vras pmparatory to his burial, reminds nsof 
another observation, which is of use in removing difiUcullies, namely, thit 
two facts may much resemble each other and yet not be the saraa. Althoogli 
they differ, tnerefore, in some circumstances, while they agree in othtn^ 
it ia through haste and inattention that, on this account, vtc charge the 
Scriptures with contradiction. The anointini^ of Christ, six days before the 
passover. Is evidentlv different from the anointing recorded in the sevenUi 
chapter of Luke. The two incidents agree, as both happened at table, aad 
in the house of a person named Simoit^ but on considering the paasagea, 
they appear to have taken place at different times. ">« Apparent contra 
dictions of this kind are so numerous in the Gospels, that it would alraest 
require a harmony of them to be constructed, were we here to specify 
them ; and from these discrepancies have originated harmonies, or coo- 
nected histories, compiled from the writings of the evangelists, in the 



• Antk}. I. viii. c. 6. f 2. • Snldas, in voce. 
T Gerard's IA8Htute^ p. 427. 

• Kennicott, Dissert I. pp. 69, 90. • Ibid. pp. 7D-7& 

!• Ibid, fc 468. " Ibltipp. 478-480 »* Ibid. 

<• Ibid. DlMert. Ii. pp. 503— G05. Concerning the vartetion 



** Ibid. pp. 480^ 49a. 

_ „ srlation or naSM #• 

further Kennlcott^S Remarks on Select Fasi^ies or the Old To&tmailH, 



pp.23— 2S. 
** Dick's Essay on the Inspiration i>f the Scninurps. pf 300, 301. 
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•trucciure of which different theories of arranf ement have been adopted in 
•rder to reconcile their seeming discrepancies.^ 

3. Other additional instances of things thaf are mentioned aa having hap- 
pened, but of which no notice is taken in the sacred histories, occur in 
Qen. axjci. 7, &, the chancinc of Jacob's wages ten timet, that in. frequently ; 
in Psalm cv. 18. Joseph^s feet being hurt with fetters ; in Uosea xii. 4. 
Jacob's weeping ; In Acts vii. 23—30. several things concerning Moses ; In 
Aces xz 36. a saying of our Lord ; in 1 Cor. xv. 7. an appearance of Christ to 
clL James: in 2 Tim. ill. 8. Jannes and Jambres withstanding Moses; in 
Heb. ix. 1^. Moses sprinkling the book as well as the people with blood ; 
an 1 In Heb. xii. 21. a saying of Moses. Jude 9. Miciutel's contending for 
the body of Moses ; and verse 14. Enoch's prophecy ; and In Rev. it. 14. 
Balaam teaching Balak to nut a sturobling*block before the children of 
brael all which things might be known by revelation, or by personal com- 
municalloa, as in the case of Christ's appearance to James, who was evi. 
.iently living when Paul mentioned it, or by tradition, or by the tUstory of 
those times, as some of the circumstances above adverted to are mentioned 
hy Joaephua 

n. TTking^t are not always recorded in the Scriptures eX' 
actlff in the tame method and order in which they were done ; 
whence apparent contradictions arisCy events being sometimes 
introduced by anticipation and sometimes by vT r tfrnrtCt in which 
the natural order is inverted^ and things are related first 
which ought to appear last, 

I. Events introduced by anticipation* 

The creation of man in Gen. i. 27. ; which, after several other things in- 
serted, is related more at lane, particularly the creation of Adam, in Gen. 
iL 7. and of Eve, in verses A—'Ji. Ttie d«ath of Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 2d.) is 
•abcipated, as several transactions, especially those in chapters xxxvii. 
tml xxzriii. must have ha|mened during his life : it was probably thus anti- 
cl|»ted, that the history or Joseph might not be disturoed. Isaac is sup- 
pi»ed to have lived at least twelve years after Joseph was sold into Egypt. 
uExod. xvi. 33. we read of the keeping of the pot of manna, which was not 
ddoe till many years after. David's adventure with Goliath, related in 
laaoi. zvil^ was prior to his solacing Saul with his music; and the laUer 
Mory to recorded in 1 Sam. xvi., the historian bringing together ttie ^ect of 
Btul's rejection, and ilie endowment of David with various gracesi among 
which was, his pre-eminent skill on the harp. " It appears, indeed, from 
many cireomatancesof the story, that David's combat with Goliath was many 
years prior in time to Saul's madness, and to David's introduction to htm aa 
a musician. In the first place, David was qui'e a youth when he engaged 
Gotiazh (1 Sam. xvii. 33. 42.) : wtien he was inli-fwlucpd to Haul, as a rouHician, 
be was of foil age. (xvi. 18.) Secondly, his comiiat with Goliath was his first 
appearsKfl in public life (xvii. 56.) ; when hr vnn introduced as a musclan he 
wasa OMn of established character, (xvi. IS ) Ttiirdly, his combat with Go- 
liatb was bis first military exploit, (xviii. 38, 39.) He was a man of war when 
bs was tetroduced as a musician, (xvi. 18.) He was unknown both to 
flaoJ aad Abaer when he fought Goliath. He had not, therefore, yet been 
ia the office of SauPs armour-bearer, or resident hi any capacity at the 
court Now, the just conclusion is, not that these twenty verses are an 
'isterpolatkM), (as some critics have imagined),* but that ihe last ten x'eraes 
of 1 Sam. xvi, which relate Saul's madness and David's introduction to the 
cotirt upon that occasion, are misplaced. The true place for these ten 
verses seems to be between (he ninth and tenth of the eighteenth chapter. 
Lac theme tea verses be removed to that place, and this seventeenth chap- 
ter be coDoected immediately with the thirteenth verse of chapter xvL, and 
the whole disorder and inconsistency that appears In the present narrative 
wffl be removed.'** In Ma«, xxvi. 21. and Mark liv. 18. our Saviour is re- 
corded to have intimated by whom he was to be betraved, while eating the 
passover ; which Saint Luke (xxii. 21) shows to have been qfter the insti- 
tution of the I^rii's Supper: the order of Luke therefore is the true one. 
The imprisonment of John is set down in Luke iii. 19. before the bantiam 
ofCTirisi. whereas it happened afl^r he had enteredon hi» public rainiftry. 
Thet sarii** o'-nirrenc** is related by Saint Matthew and the other evangc- 
lintst, per '^- >>■*.'/ .Ji , on occasion of Herod's consternation. 

S. Events related first which ought to have been placed 
laet. 

The caUtng of Abraham to depart from Ur InChaldea, in Oen. xii. L, for it 
preceded that departure which is related in ch. xi. 31. Coinpare Gen. xv. 7. 
wk^ Acts vii. 3. The hi^ory of Judah, in Gen. xxxviil. lor most of the 
parucolara related happened before the sale of Joseph. In Luke iv. 9. the 
carrying and placing of Christ on one of the battlements of the temple is 
related after his being transported to an exceeding high mountain ; whereas 
it certainly preceded it, as appears firom Matt. iv. 5. 8. who has cUstinctly 
noced the order of the temptationa« 

III. A thing is sometimes attributed to one who was formerly 
an example of any action. See an instance of this in Jude, 
vene 11. 

TV. Actions or things are sometimes said to be done, when 
they are not already done^ but upon the point of being accom- 
pushed, or (as we usually say) ** as good as done?* 

And in this langnage Christ ordinarily spoke a little before his death, as 
in Matt xxvi. M. the son of man goetk^ dec. verse 43. the son of man is 
betrayed So Mark xiv. 41. Luke xxii. 19, 20. whbh is given, which is 
shed, and verse 37. the things concemhig roe have an end. A similar ex- 
pression occurs in Isa. ix. 6. lo us a childM bom ; to us a son is given, Ac. 
•od in R«v. xviii. 2. Babylon is fallen, is fidlen. 

V. So actions or things are said to be done, which are only 
fledared to be done. 

*■ See an account of the principal Harmonies of the Gospels, pp. 319, 320L 
fM^o, and for editions of Harmonies, see the Bibloobafhical Aivbndix 
to the second Volume, Part L Chan. II. Sect. H. and 111. 

s Particularly Mr. Pilklngton (Remarks on Scripture, pp. 62—68.), and 
Dr. Kennicott. (Disa ii. on the Hebrew Text, pp. 419—429.) 

• Bp. Horaley's Biblical Criticisms, vol. i. p. 331. Mr. Townsend in his 
Dannony of the Old TeMament, has jndiciouslv arranged the above chap- 
tws agreesbly to Bp. H.'a suggestion, and has thus obviated a seeming con- 
tmdiciioo. which has long since caBed forth the sarcasms of infidels. 

« Oteairii Phiiologia Sacra, torn. I. pp. 666-671. edit DatbU. 



Thus, in Gen. xxvii. 37. wc read. / have made him thy Lord, tnat iii 1 
have foretold that he shall be ao. Gen. xxxv. 12. The Umd which I gate 
Abraham and Isaac, that is, promised or foretold should be Iheirv 
Sec uke instances in ^um xvi. 7. Job v. 3. Jer. i. 10. xv. i. and xxv. 16. 

VL So, actions or things are said to be done, which on^ 
seem or are reputed to be done. 

Thus, in Josh. IL 7. it Is said, the men pursued after the spies : that 1% 
they believed they were doing so, at the very time when the spies wert 
concealed. 

Vn. SOf a thing is said to be done by him who only deaiiw 
or endeavours to accomplish it, or uses proper means for that 
purpose. 

Bee examples of this in Oen. xxxvii. 21. Esther viii. 5. Exek. xxiv. 13. 
I Cor. X. 33., Ac. 

^ 3. Apparent Contradictions, arising from inferences in 
lumbers. 

Apparent contradictionB in the Sacred Writings, arising 
from the difference of numbers, proceed from the Scriptures 
speaking in whole or round numbers, — from nimibers oeing 
taken sometimes exclusively and sometimes inclusiyely,— 
from various readings, — and from the writers of the New 
Testament sometimes quoting numbers from the Alexandrian 
version, not from the Hebrew text. 

I. The Scriptures sometimes speak in whole, or, as we ustt 
ally term them, round numbers / though an odd or impetfect 
number would be more exact. 

Thus, in Gen. xv. 13. it is foretold that his posterity should be enslav« d 
in Egypt four hundred years. Moses (Exod. xii. 40.) states their sojourn- 
ing to be four hundred and thhrty years, as also does Paol. GaL iii. 17. and 
Josephus* In Acts vii. 6. Stephen says that the children of Israel snjon ru- 
ed in Egypt four himdred years, leaving out the odd tens. TlioU)(h the 
IsraeUtes themselves resided in Egypt only two hundred and some odd 
years, vet the full time of their per^rination was four bundre<.' and thirty 
years, if we reckon firom the calling of Abraham and his departure from 
Ur, until the Israelites q^uitted Egypt: and that this is the proper reckoning 
appears from the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch ; which in ail its printed 
editions and manuscripts, as well as the Septuaxiat version of the Penta- 
teuch, reads the passage in Exod. xii. 40. thus : Now the sojourning of tht 
children of Israel, and of their fathers, irAicA they sojoumedXn llie land of 
Canaan, and in tht land of Egypt, was four hundred and thirty yeatttO 
In Num. xiv. 33. it is denounced to the murmuring Israelites that they 
should wander forty years in the wilderness; but if we compare Num. 
xxxiii. with Josh. iv. 19. we shall find that some days, if not wet^ks, were 
%fanting to complete the number : but, forty years being a round and entire 
number, and because in so many years a few days were inconsiderable, 
therefore Moses delivers it in this manner. The same remark applies to 
Judges xi. 26. relative to the sojourning of the Israelites in the hmd of the 
Amorites. The twelve apostles are also mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. o. ihougn 
Judas was no more ; and Abimelech is said to have slain seventy personH, 
though Jotham escaped. Compare Judges ix. 18. 56. with verse 5. 

n. Sometimes numbers are to be taken exclusively, nr.d 
sometimes inclusively. 

Matt xviL 1. Maik ix. %, Luke ix. 28. and John xx. 26. maj 
be mentioned as examples of this remark. See them further ex* 
plained in p. 405. Obs. V. infra, 

m. Dijferences in numbers not unfrequently arise from false 
readings. 

As the Hebrews anciently used the letters of their alphabet to denote 
numbers, many of those numbers which to us appear almost Incredible in 
some places, and contradictory in others, are owing to mistakes in some 
of the similar letters. Thus, in 2 Kings viii. 26. we read that Ahaxiah was 
twenty-two years old when he began to reign ; but in 2Chron. xxiL 2. he is 
said to have been/or/y-fwo years old, which is impossible, as he could not 
be bom two years before Jehoram bis father, who was only forty years 
old Twenty-two years, therefore, is the proper reading, a Kaph d> whose 
nomeral power is twenty, being put for a Mem D> whose numeral power is 
forty. In like manner, in 2 Bam. viii. 4. and x. 18. we read seven hundred, 
which in I Chron. xviii. 4. and xlx. 18. is seven thousand, iheproper number, v 

As the Jews anciently appear to have expressed numbers by marks ana- 
logous to our common figures, the corruption (and consequently the seem- 
ing contradictioo) may be accounted for, frnax the transcribers having 
carelessly added or omiUed a single cipher. In 1 Kings iv. 26. we are told 
that Sotomon had forty thousand ^alls lor horses, which number, in 2 Chron. 
ix. 25. is only four thousand, and is most probably correct, a cipher having 
been added* In 2 Chron. xlli. 3. 17. we meet with the following numbers, 
four hundred thousand, eight hundred thousand, and five hundred thou- 
sand, which in several of Uie old editions of the Vulgate Latin Bible are 
forty thousand, eighty thousand, and fifty thousand ; the latter are probably 
the true numbera* 

By the application of this rule, some critics have endeavoured to re**,on- 
cile the difference relative to the hour of Christ's crucifixion, w!.ich '^ 
Mark (xv. 25.) is stated to be the third, and by St. John (xix- 14.) the si* 'X 
hour; for, as in ancient times all numbers were wriuen in manuscripts 
not at length, but with numeral letters, it wss easy for r, three, to be takep 
for f, six. Of this opinion are Griesbach, in his elaborate emtion of tnc 
New Tesiament, Senilcr, RosenmDller, Doddridge, Whitby, Bengel, Coc- 
ceius, Beza, Erasmus, and by fiir the greater part of the most eminent 
critics. What ftirther renders this correction probable is, that besides the 



• Antiq. 1. iii. c. 1. % 9. De Bell. Jud. I. v. c. 9. S 4. 
s Kennicott, Diss, il. pp. 396-398. 

^ Ibid. Diss. i. pp. 96—99. 462. 463. Dim;, ii. p. 209 Other similar remarks 
are interspersed in the same elahorale voIuuko. 

• Ibid. Diss. i. p. 632. Dif^?. ii. p. 208 

• Ibid. Diss. i. pp. 532—53!. DiW ti. pp. 196— -215. Other examples occui 
in Diss. ii. p. 219. etseo. 
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Codex ll«Ui, and the Codei Stephani (of the eifhth centui^), there are 
tour other manuscripts which read t^itk, the /AiVd; in John x\x. 14. as well 
as the Alexandrian Chronicle, which professes to cite accurate manu* 
scripta— even the auto^mph copy of 8t John himself. Such also is the 
opiuion 01* Severus Aniioctienus, Ammonius, and some others cited bj 
l^eoohylact on the passage; to whom must be added Nonniis, a Greek 
poet or PanopoUs in Eg/P^ ^^^ flourished in the fiAh centurj, and wrote 
a poetical paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, and who also found rpim in 
the manuscript used by him.i 

IV. Apparent contradictions in the numbero of the JWw Te*- 
tament arioe from the oacred vnitero oometimea quoting' the 
numbers of the Septuagint or Alexandrian version, not those 
of the Hebrew text. 

This is erldendy the case in Acts vii. 14. where Jacob's family is statecL 
at the time of his goins into Egypt, to have consisted of threescors andfj- 
teen souls ; whereas Moses, in Gen. zlvi. 27. fixes it at threescore and ten 
souls. What further confirms this remark is, that the Septuagint version 
of Gen. xlvt 20. enumerates ^ve persons more than the Hebrew, which, 
being added to the. threescore and ten mentioned by Moses, exhibita the 
exact number, seventy-five.* To this we may add (althouch it does not 
strictly belong to numbers) the well-known passage, Luke iiL 36. where, in 
giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the evangelist notices a Cainan, whose 
name does not occur in the pedigree recorded oy Moses, but which appears 
in the Septuagint version of Gen. x. ^.* On the subject of quotations from 
'he Old Testament in the New, see pp. 293—319. supra. 



§ 4. Apparent Contradictions in the Relation of I^ents in 
one Passage, and References to them in another. 

These contradictions are of two kinds. 

1. Sometimes events are referred to as having taken place, 
ohich are not noticed by the inspired historians ; these appa- 
rent contradictions have already been considered in § 2. Obs. I. 
pp. 403, 403. 

2. Sometimes the reference appears contradictory to circum- 
stances actually noticed in the history, 

Tltiis, in Num xiv. 30. it is said that none of the Israelites should come 
iiiiu the land of Canaan, saw Caleb and Joshua; and yet, in Josh. xiv. 1. 
ftt.l xxii. 13. wc read, that Eleazar and others entered into that land. But 
Mii.^ neeining repugnance will disappear when it is recollected that nothing 
Ih mure common in the most serious and considerate writers, than to 
speak of things by way of restriction and limitation, and yet to leave them 

< Bee Griesbach, RosenmQUer, Kuinb'el, Doddridge. Whitby, Dr. A. 
Clarke, and other commentators on the passage in question. 

s Various other solutions have been given. In order to reconcile this 
seeming difference between the numbers of Jacob's fiunilv, as related In 
the Oldand New Testaments: the most satisfactory of aU is the following 
one of Dr. Hales; which bv a critical comparison of Gen. xlvi.27. with Acts 
vii. 14. completely reconciles the apparent discrepancy. 

" Moses," he remarks, " states that 'all the souls that came vrith Jacob 
into Egypt, which issued from his loins (,exceat his sons' wives)} were sbity> 
sU souls,* " Gen. xlvi. 26., and this number Is thus collected :— 
Jacob's children, eleven sons and one daughter • • • 12 

Reuben's sons ....... i 

Simeon's SODS ........ 6 

Levi's sons ....... 3 

Judali's three sons and two grandsons .... 6 

Issachar's sons .... ... 4 

Zebulun's sons • • • • ^ 3 

Gad's sons ..... . . 7 

\sher's four sons and one dai^hter and two grandsons • 7 

Dan's son .... . - . 1 

Naphthali's sons ... . ... 4 

Benjamin's sonR .... • • 10 

IT 

"If to these sixty-six children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
we ndd Jacob himself, Joseph and his two sons born in Egypt, or four more, 
the amount is seventy, tlic whole number of Jacob's familv which settled 
in Fiiypt. In lh\s stnteiiicnt the teives of Jacob's sons, who formed part 
of the houaehoUl, are omitted, but they amounted to nine : for of the twelve 
wives of the twelve sons, Judah's wife was dead (Gen. xxxvUi. 12.), and 
Simeon's also, as we may collect from his youngesi son, Shaul, by a Ca- 
n^anitess (xhri. It»), and Joseph'^ wife was already in E^ypt. These nine 
wivps, therefore, added 10 the sixty-six, gave seventy-five souls, llie whole 
a«(i<.unt of Jacob's household, thai went down with him to Egypt ; criticallu 
t (I'-rpppondlnjE with the statement in the New Testament, that 'Joseph 
.si-iii for \}\i fhther Jacob, and all his kindred^ amounting to sttenty-five 
* >'i!8 :'— ihe expression, all his kindred, including the wives who were 
iM.-ph'ti lcimlrc(t not only by aflinity, but also by consansuinity ; behig 
ti l.^a^•ly of ihe families of Esau, Ishmael, or Keturah. Thus does the 
N -v T.'stament furnish an admirable commentary on the Old." 

Piom the preceding \iM, compared with that of the births of Jacob's sons, 
I* npp<»nvrt that some of ihem married remarkably early. Thus Judah, Er, 
«M I l*i.H.rcz respectively married at the age of about fourteen years: 
\ . . r. and Ids fourth or youngest eon (BeriahX under twenty ; Benjamin 
a'l.^ut fi.leru ; and Jotieph's sons and grandsons could not have been much 
aliove twenty veara old when they married, in order that he should have 
great-gramichifdrcn in the course of seventy-three years. What further 
confirms this statement in, ihn they must hate necessarily married at a 
very earlr ajj!'.' (:<.* wo know i^ practised tti this «lay in the EasiX to have 
p-odi»r.e<], in 111.' coMfHe of two hundred and fifteen years, at the time of 
T'-tr (iejwrt'ire, no les.-* than six hundred lliousand men, above twenty 
v<»ars of age, exclusive of women and children ; so that the whole popula- 
tion of the Lsraelltes, who went out of Egypt, roust liave exceeded tws 
•nillions. Dr. Hales's New Analysis of Chronology, vol. 11. part 1. pp. 
IW — 1Q2. 

• Dr. Hales has proved this second Cainan to be an Interpolatioo In the 
Septuagint, New Analysis, vol i. pp. »-M. 



to be understood with some latitude, which sbaU afterwards be Rxpreasei 
and explained when thev treat of the same matter. 80, here we read tha: 
none but Caleb and Joshua entered into the land of promise, this beini 
spoken of the ehitf leaders, who had that privilege and honour ; bin if «« 
consult other passages where this subject is more particularly related, wt 
shall find that a more comprehensiTe meaning was not excluded. It is noi 
to be supposed that the tribe of Levi were denied entrance into Canaaa: 
because it is evident fVom tlie history that they did not luunuur ; and a is 
equally evident that against the inurmurers only was the denanciMJos 
made, that theyshsuldnot see the land which Godsware unto their/aiken 
(Num. xlv.22^ 23w): therefore. Eleaxar and Fhineas, beic< priests, are ei- 
ce'pted. Acain, the threatening cannot be intended to include thoee alM 
went as spies into the land of Canaan, for they were not among the Bar- 
murers; and, consequently, the denunciatioD above mentioBed could a« 
apply to them. Thus, the statement in the book of Numbers la psrkaif 
consistent with the &cCs recorded i« the book of Joshua. 



SECTION n. 



APFAREirr CONTRADICTIONS IN CHRONOLOOT. 

Chronoloot is a braach of learninff which is moet difficult 
to be exactly adjusted ; because it depends upon so maay 
circamstaRces, and comprehends so great a Tarietj of eTeots 
in all ages and nations, that with whatever punctuality the 
accounts of time might have been set down in the original 
manuscripts, yet tiie slightest change in one word or tetter 
may cause a material variation in copies. Besides, the dif- 
ference of the eras adopted in the computations of diflerent 
countries, especially at great distances of time and place, is 
such, that the most exact chronology may easily be mistaken, 
and may be perplexed by those who endeavour to rectify what 
they conceive to be enoneous ; for that which was exact at 
first is often made incorrect by him who thought it false 
before.^ Chronological differences do undoubtedly exist in 
the Scriptures, as well as in profane historians ; but these 
differences infer no uncertainty in the matters of fact them- 
selves. It is a question yet undetermined, whether Rome 
was founded by Romulus or not, and it is a point equally 
litigated, in what year the building of that city commenced ; 
yet, if the uncertainty of the time when any fact was done 
imply the uncertainty of the fact itself, the necessary in- 
ference must be, that it is uncertain whetlier Rome was built 
at all, or whether such a person as Romulus was ever in 
existence. Further, differences in chronology do not imply 
that the sacred historians were mistaken, but they arise from 
the mistakes of transcribers or expositors, which may be 
obviated by applying the various existing aid» to the ex- 
amination and reconciliation of the apparent contradictions ii 
scriptural chronology. 

I. Seeming contradictions in Chronology arise from not ob" 
serving, that vhat had before been said in the general, is sifter- 
wards resumed in the particulars comprised under it. 

For the total sum of an;r term of years being set down first, before the 
particulars have been insisted on and explained, has led some into mistake, 
by aupposiag that the parUcnIars subsequently mentioned were not to be 
comprehended In It, but were to be reckoned distinctly as if they had hap- 
pened afterwards in order of time, because thev are last related In the 
course of the history. Thus, In Gen. zi. 25. it is said, that Terak HvedsevSn- 
ty years smd begat Asbam : and in verse 32. that the days of Terak were 
two hundred and Jive years ; and Terah died in Haran. But In Gen. xil 
4. It is related that Abram was seventy and Jive years old teh^n he de- 
parted out of Horan; which is inconsistenC if we suppose Abram to 
liave resided in Haran till the death of his father Terah. But. if we c'?a 
aider that the whole nnmber of years, during which Terah Uved is set 
down in Gen. xi. 32. and that Abram's departure from Haran, which is 
related in Gen. xii. 4. happened before his lather^s death, there will be no 
inconsistencv ; on the contrarv. If Terah were only seventy years oftl when 
Abram was Begotten, and If Anram were only seventy-five years old when 
he ileparted for Haran, It will be evident that Abram left his ftther Terab 
in Haran, where the latter lived after his son's departure, to the age of twn 
hundred and five years; although dnrirw Terah's life Atrram occasiooallv 
returned to Haran, for his final removaldid not take place until the deaih 
of his fiither, as we learn from Acts vii. 4. Now, if U)ts way of relating the 
general first, which is afterwards particularly set forth, be attended to hi 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, it will aflTord a natural and easy solo- 
tion of many otherwise inexplicable difncalties. Another explanation 
has been offered for the above apparent chronologlcah difference, viz. thai 
Abram was Terah's youngest son though first mentioned. What render* 
this solution probable i^ that it is no unfreqoent thing in Scripture, when 
any case of dignity or pre-eminence is to be distinguished, to place the 
youngest son before the eldest, though contrary to the usage of the Scrip- 
tures in other cases. Thus, Shero, the second son of Noah, is always 
R laced tirst; Abram is placed before his two elder brothers Haran and 
labor ; Isaac is placed before Ishmae) ; Jacob the jroungest son of Isaac 
has the pre-eminence over Esau ; and Moses is mentioned before his elder 
brother Aaron. Whatever chronological difficulties, thercfoo-e, arise upon 

« Jonkin on the Reasonablem^ss and Certainty of the Christian Beligion. 
vol. ii. p. 151. It would rcmiire too extenshre an Inquiry for the Ihnits oH 
this work, to enter into a detail of the various systems of chronology ex 
tant : the most recent is the elaborate AnaJysis of Dr. Hales, inS v^s. 4ta 
or 4 vols. 8vo., to which we can confidently refer the reader 
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tais suppositioo, that Um son firat named matt dget^MtUy be the flrat-born, 
iuM:H cooeequeoUy proceed tioia inlsUke.* 

IL S^metimet the principal number is tet down, and the edd 
vr amaller number is omitted; -which being" added to the prim' 
cipal number in tome other place, causes a dijference not to be 
ngeonciied but by considering^ that it is customary in the best 
authors hot cU-mays to mention the smaller numbers, -where the 
matter does not require it. 

Of this we have evident proof in tbe Scriptnrea. Thus the Beiyamites 
that were slain, are said in Judges u. 36. to be 25,100, but in verse 46. the/ 
are reckoned onlj at 26^000. do the evangelist Blark sa/a, xvi. 14., thai 
Jeaus Christ appMred to the eleven as they were siulng at meat, though 
Tbomaa was absent The observation already made, on the use of round 
nuiabH^rs in computation's will apply in the present Instance ; to which 
we luigbt add ntunerous sunilar examples from prolkne writers. Two or 
three, however, will suffice. One hundred acres of land were by the Ro- 
mans called eenturia; but in progress of time the same term was given to 
double that number of acrea.s The tribes, into which tlie population of 
Rome was divided, were so denominated, because they were originally 
three in number ; but the same appellation was retained though they were 
afterwards augmented to thirty-five ; and in like manner the judges, styled 
eenhewtvirL were at first five more than one hundred, and afterwards were 
oearljr double that ntunber.« yet still they retained the same name. Since, 
rben, it is evident that smaller numbers are sometimes omitted both in the 
Old and In the New Testament, as welt as in proiane writings, and the 
fnincipal or great numbers only, whether more or less than the precise 
calculation, are set down, and at other times the smaller numbers are spe- 
cified ; — nay, that sometimes the original number multiplied retains the 
same denomination ; therefore It is reasonable to make abatements, and 
not alwajs to insist rigorously on precise numbers, in adjusting the ac- 
counts of scriptural chronology.* 

m. As sons frequently reigned "with their fathers, during 
the Hebrew monarchy, the reigns of the former are not unfre* 
ptently wuide, in some instances, to commence from their part" 
nership with their fathers in the throne, and in others from the 
cowanencement of their sole government after their father's 
decease ; consequently the time of the reign is sometimes no* 
ticed as it respects the father, sotmetimes as it respects the son, 
a*d sowteUmes as it includes both. 

Thus, Jocham Is said (2 Kings xv. 33.) to have reigned sixteen yeon,jet 
In the preceding verse 30. mention is made of his ttsentietk year. This 
r^Mitgnance is reconcilable in the following manner; Jotham reigned 



'^yiffvims of tke administration of Tiberhu Ctuor. Consetiuently, this 
fifteenth year began In Auaust 778. And if John the Baptist entered am 
' ' * * prlng foUowi^ '' '' '" ^^-. .-^^ 

after 

spring of 78(, . , 

September or October 749) would a& his baptism be thirty -three years cf 



ing, In the year of Rome 77<J, in^e i 
year of Tiberius, an<f after he had preached about twelve monibsTbaptixed 
Jesus In the sp * ""^ ' ' "^ ' ~ ' " '~ ~~ '~ 



Ilia rahiistry In the spring 1 

"~" idafter he hadpn . . 

of 780, then Jesus (who was most probably born ia 



alooe sixteen years only, but with his fiaber Uzziah (who, being a leper, 

■■a. thereJbre, onfit for the sole government) four years before, which 

I tweMy in the whole. In like manner we read 0^ Kings xiii. 1.) that 



bich 
- ibal 
" in the three'and-tteentieth year of Joash the son of Ahasiah king of Judah, 
Jeboabnz the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and 
roigDed aerenteen years:" but in verse 10. of the same chapter it is related 
that " in tbe thirty-seventh jeor of the same Joash began Jeboash tbe son 
of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria." Now, if to the three-and- 
cweniy veara of Joash, mentioned in the first passage, we add the aeventeen 
yeara or JeboahsjL we come doMm to the thirty-ninth or fortieth vear of 
JoMb ; when on the death of Jehoahai, the rcigu of Jehoaah may be sup- 
poMil to have begun. Yet it ia easy to assign the reason why the com- 
oMDCMnent of thM reign is fixed two or three years earlier, in the thirty- 
seventh vear of Joash, when his father must have been alive, by supposing 
that bis nthar had admitted him as an aasociate hi the government, two 
•r ihree years before his death. This solution is the more probable, as 
wo find from the case of Jehoshaphat and his son (2 Kings viil. 16.) tttat in 
those dajs such a practice was not uncommon.* The application of the 
rule above stated will also remove the apparent contnuttctioo between 
2 Kings zjdv. 8. and 2Chron. xxxvi. 9. Jeholachim being eight vears old 
vben be was associated hi the government with his father, and eighteen 
years old when he began to reign alone. The application of this rule will 
reconcile many other seemhig contradictiona in the books of Klni s and 
Chronicles ; and will also clear up the difficulty respecting the fifteenth 
jear of the emperor Tiberius mennoned hi Luke ill 1. which has exercised 
cbe biffenoHy of many emUient philolugera who have endeavoured to aettle 
tbe chronology of the New Testament. Now, we learn from the Roman 
hiatoriaas that the reign of Tiberius had tteo commencements : in the Jirttj, 
when he was admitted to a share in the empire (but without the title or 
emperorX tn August of the year 764 from the foundation of the city of 
WLosae, three jears before the death of Augustus ; and the second when he 
began to reign alone, after that emperor's decease. It is from the Ar«/ of 
these commencements thst the Jlfteenth year mentioned by Saint Luke is 
CO be computed ; who, as Tiberius did not assume the imperial title during 
the Me of Augustus, makes use of a word, which precisely markH the 
i of the power exercised by Tiberius, viz. in tne fifteenth year tm 



age and some odd months, which perfectly agreea with what Su Luke saya 
of his bemg at that time about thirty years old.^ 

IV. Seeming chronological contradictions arise from thf 
saci'ed historians adopting deferent methods of computation, 
€md assigning d^ering dates to the same period. 

Thus, hi Gen. xv. 13. it is announced to Abraham that his " seed ahouki 
be a stranger in a land that was not theirs, and should serve them, and that 
ihey should afllict them four hundred years." But hi Exod. xii. 4^ 41. 
the sacred historian relates that "the sojourning of the children of Israel 
who dwelt in 6gypt was/otir hundred and thirty yeara And it came tc 
pass at the end of the /bar hundred and thirty years, even the self-same 
day it came to paaa, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the Und 
of Egypt." Between these two paaaages there is an apparent contradie 
tion : the truth ia, that both are perfectly consistent, the computaUon behig 
made from two different datea In Gen. xv. 13. the thne is calculated from 
the promise made to Abraham of a son, or ftrom tlie birth of Isaac ; and in 
Exod. xii. 40, 41. it is reckoned from his departure from "Ur of the Chal- 
dees," his native country, in obedience to the command of Jehovah.* 

By the application of this rule many commentators reconcile the differ • 
ence between Bfark xv.25., who says the hour of Christ's crucifixion was 
the third, and John xix. 14. who says It vras about the sixth hour, that he 
.was brought forth. Notwithstanding the authorities above adduced,* they 
'observe mat none of tbe ancient translators read the third hour in John : 
they therefore solve the difficulty (imperfectly it must be confessed), by 
considering the day as divided into four parts answering to the four watches 
of the night These coincided with the hours of three, six, nUie, and 
twelve, or, In our way of reckoning, nine, twelve, three, and six, which 
also suited the solemn times of sacrifice and prayer in the temple: in 
cases, they argue, in which the Jews did not think it of consequence to 
ascertain the ume with great accuracy, the^ did not regard the intermediate 
houra, but only those more noted divisions which happened to com« 
neareat the time of the event spoken of. Adopting this method of recon- 
ciliation. Dr. Campbell remaiks, that Mark says t( teas the third hour, from 
which we have reason to conclude that the third hour was past. Johii 
says It was about the sixth hour, from which he thinks it probable tliat the 
sixth hour was not yet come. " On this supposition, though the evangelists 
may by a fastidious reader be accused of want of precision in regard to 
dates, they will not by any judicious and candid critic be chari^ed with 
folsehood or misrepresentation. Who wsukl accuse two modem historians 
with contradicting each other, because in relating an event which had 
happened between ten and eleven hi the forenoon, one bad said it wai; 
past nine o'clock ; the other that it was drawing tovrards noon t"** From 
the evidence before him, we leave the reader to draw his own conclusions 



> Althou|ih the observations above given are sufficient to solve the chro- 
ootogical ddBcnlty, it ia proper to notice, that, instead of ttro hundred and 
five years, In Gen. xi. S2., the Samaritan Peniateui-h rrado oi%e hundred 
mmdforty-fivs years, the adoption of which will remove the seeming con- 
tradiction. According to the text (Gen. xi. 'X.\ rerah b<>gat Abram when 
he was seventy years old. anddied In Haran (32 ) when h** \vas 205. Abrain 
departed from Haran hi nia seventy-fifth yesr (Gen. xii 4.), and in Acts vii. 
4. k Is said that Terah died before Abram had departed from Haran. The 
ageof Terah, when Abram was bom, added to his age when he left Haran, 
makes only one hundred and forty-five years. Hence it is concluded that 
an error Ins crept Into the text ; and therefore I)e Dien, and Drs. Kenni- 
cott, Oeddea, and Boothroyd, and Prof Stuart, adopt the reading of the 
Samaritan text in preference to that of the Hebrew. 

• flee f a Remark L p. 403. 

s Centuriam nunc cucimus (ut idem Varro ait) ducentorum jugerum 
aiodam : ollm autem ab centum ju^eribus vocabatur eenturia : sed mox 
dopHcata nomen retinnit: sicuti trtbus dicte primum a partibos populi 
tnpartito divisi, qiuB taraen nunc multlpllcatie prisdnum nomen possident. 
ColumeUa de Re Rusu lib. v. c. 1. tom. li. p 199. ed. Blpont. Eraesti, in his 
Index Latinitatis Ciesroniamt, article Tribus, has adduced several simi- 



« 3n Pliny's time they were one hundred and eighty in number. Ep. lib. 
vL ep. 33. 
s Jenkfai*8 Reasonableneaa of Chrlstlani^, vol IL p. 167. 
• INck'8 Bsaa/ oa the Inqiiration of the ieflpmrsa^ p, 800. 



as to the reading which la preferably to be adopted. We apprehend that 
the weight of evidence will be found to prepondera ' ' ' "*" ' 

tion given in pp. 40a> 404. sujura. 



V. The terms of time in computation are sometimes taken 
incloaiTely, and at other times exclusively. 

Thus hi Matt xvit. 1. and Mark ix. 2. we read that qfter alx days Jesus 
taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and bringeth them up into an 
high mountain apart. But In Luke ix. 28. this is saidito come to pass about 
an eight days q/ter ; which is peffecdy consistent with what tbe other 
evangelists write. For Matthew and Blark speak exclusively, reckoning 
the SIX dsys between the time of our Saviouris discourse (which they are 
relating) and his transfiguration ; but Luke includes the day on which he 
had that discourse, and the day of his transfiguration, and reckons them 
with the six hitermedlate daya So in John xx. 26. eight days oJXer are 
probfd>ly to be understood inclnslvelv ; it being most likely on that dav 
se'nnlght on which Jesus Christ had before appeared to his disciplea ft 
were unneeesiary to subjohi additional examples of a mode of reckonins 
which obtains to this day in common speech, and in almost every writer, 
except those who professedly treat on chronologv- 

This mode of computation la not confined to the evangelical historians. 
The rabbins also observe, that the very first day of a year may sund hi 
computation for that year ;i* and this wav of reckoning mistakes of years 
eurrtfiU for years complste, or vies versi. In the successions of so many 
kings, and in the transactions of afiairs for so tong a time, as is lurrated in 
thescriptures. may amount to a considerable number of years. For this 
reason Thucydides soys,}* that he computes the years of the Pelopponoshm 
war, not by tbe magistrates who were annually chosen during that time, 
but by so many aummers and winters ; whereas Polybius, Josephus, and 
Plutarch, have been aupposed to contradict themselves because ihey 
reckon somedmes by current and sometimes by complete years 

The preceding, and Tarious other ways by which disputes 
in chronology may be occasioned, are a sufficient argument to 
us, that they do not imply that there were, originally, chro- 
nological mistakes in the books themselves. And if mistakes 
might arise in so many and such various w^s, without any 
error in the original writings; — if the same aifficulties occur 
upon so very nice and intricate a subject in any or all the 
books which are extant in the world ; — and if it could by nc 

' Lardner's Credibility, part I. book II. chap. ill. (Works, vol. i. pp 
339—382. 8vo.) Doddridge's Family Expositor, vol. i. sect. 15. note (6) 
Macknighi's Harmony, vol. 1. Chronological Dissertations, No. iii. Tha; 
the solution above given is correct, see Dr. A. Churke's Chronological 
Table annexed to his Commentary on the Acts of the Apostlea p. 11. 

• See p. 287. supra, where it is shown that the proper reading of Exod 
xii. 40. ia, Now the sojourning of the children of Israel and of their fathers, 
which they sojourned in the land of Canaan and In the land of Egypt, troa 
four hundred and thirty yeara The reader who Is desirous of seeing this 
subject fully discussed Is referred to Knppe's Dissertation, hi Pott's an 
Ruperti's Bylloge Commentationum Thcologicarum, voL 11. pp. 2BS— 274. 

s See pp. 403, 404. ssapra. 

«• Campbell on John xix. 14. vol II pp. 572, 673. 3d cdH. 1807. 

>i Lightfoot's Hsrmony of the New Testsment. § ix. 

ts Thocydidis HIstoria Belli PeloponneslacI, hb. vi. c. 20. torn. iU. pp^ 9V 
988. odlt. BiKMiC 
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meana be neooiwary, that books of divine authority should be 
either at first so penned as to be liable to no wrong inter- 
pretattons, or be ever after preserved by miracle from all cor- 
iiipiion, it is great rashness to deny the divine authority of 
the Scriptures, on account of any difficulties that may occur 
in chronology. 



SECTION III. 



4PPARBNT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN PROPHECIES AND THEIR 
FULFILMENT. 

I. ** fVhen both a prediction and the evetU foretold in it are 
recorded in Scripttwef there it aometimet an appearance of 
disagreement and inconoiatency between them. 

" This appearance generally arises from some difllctihy in understand- 
ing the true meaning of ihe prediction : it may be occasioned by any of 
those causes which produce the peculiar dimculiies of tlie prophetic 
writings; and it is to be removed by the same means which serve for 
clearing these difficulties. It may proceed from any aori of obscurity or 
ambiguity In the expression, or from any uncertainty in the structure of a 
sentence."* 

Thus, there Is a seeming difference in Matt. xli. 40.* between our Lord's 
prediction of the time he was to be in the grave, and the lime during which 
hia body was actually interred. Now thi-s difference i.s naturally and easily 
obviated by copsidering, that it was the custom of the Orientals to reckon 
any part of a day of twenty-four hours for a whole dav, and to say it waa 
done after three or seven days, &c. if it were done on the third or seventh 
day from that last mentioned. Compare 1 Kings xx. 2U. and Luke ii. 21. 
And, as the Hebrews had no word exactly answering to the Greek wx^n- 
Mfpev to signify a natural day of twenty-four hours', they U8pd night and 
day, or day and night, for it; so that to my a thing happened after three 
liays and three iJghtH, was Ihe same as to say ihat it liapj)ened after three 
days, or on the third day. Compare Esther iv. Id. with v. 1, Gen. vii. 4. 
12: 17. Kxod. xxiv. aa and Dan. viii. U. 

n. apparent contradictiona Oetv/een propheciea and their 
accompliahment aometimea proceedfrom the figurative language 
of the propheta i -which ia takeUf partly from the analogy 
between the -world natural and an empire or kingdom conah- 
dered aa a world politic^ and partly from aacred topical 

Hence it is that the prophets so frequently express what relates to the 
Christian dispensation and worship in tenns borrowed from Ihe Mosaic 
reliction ; of which instances may be seen in Isa. ii. 2, 3. xix. 19. and Ivi. 7. 
Jer. iii. 17. Zech. viil 22. and fifal. i. U. For the religion of Moses being 
introluctory to I hat of Jesus, and there being, consequently, a mutual 
dependency between the two religions, " it is reasonable to suppose that, 
previous to such an important change of the economy, t^ome Intimations 
would be ghren of its approach. And yet, to have done this in a way, that 
would have led the Jews to look with irreverence on a system under 
which not onljr themselves but their posterit^r were to live, would not have 
harmonized with our notions of the divine wisdom. A method was there- 
fore to be invented; which, while it kept the people sincerely attached to 
the law, would dispose them, when the time was come, for the reception 
of a better covenant that waa to be established on better promisea. Now 
the spirit of prophecy, together with the language in which that prophecy 
was conveyed, rally accomplished both these purposes. By a contrivance 
only to be suggested by divine prescience, the same expressions, which 
in their primarv and literal meaning were used to denote the fortunes and 
deUveranccs of the Jews, for the present consolation of that people, were 
so ordered, as in a secondary and figurative sense to adumbrate tne suffer- 
'mg» and victories of the Messiah, for the future instruction of the church 
of Christ Had no expedient of this sort been employed, we should have 
wanted one proof of the connection between the Mosaic and Christian reli- 
gions ; and, on the other band, had the nature of the Messiah's kingdom 
been plainly described, the design of the national separation would have 
been defeated. But, when spiritual blessings were promised under the 
veil of temporal blessings, and in terms familiar to the carnal expectations 
of the Jews, a proper degree of respect for the old system was preserved, 
at the same time that matters were gradually ripening for the introduction 
of the new : and the shadow of good things held forth obscurely in the law 
prepared them to look forward to that happier day, when the very image 
ttaelf should be presented in full splendour, and distinctly definecl by the 
Gospel."* 

III. apparent contradictiona between the propheciea and 
their accompliahment " may be occaaioned by a prediction re- 
rating only to one part of a complex character or events and 
on that account aeeming to be inconsistent with other parta of 
its and the appearance will be removed by taking i(i auch 
predictiona at relate to theae other parte, and conaidering 
them all in connection.^^^ 

Such seeming difleroncog occur in the predictions relative to the exalta* 
lion and glory of the M«'ssiah, cAitti]*%/fr\ with the prophecies concerning 
his previous sufferings. On this subject the rceider may compare pp. 
30O--392. of the present voluinp. »n pp. 4ril— 456. infra, we have given a 
»ble of Ihe chief predict ion;* relative to ihi* Messiah. 

IV. Seeming -dijereneei in the 'iiUerpretation of propheciea, 
alao proceeds partly from ihe difficulty of fixing ihe preciae 
time of their fulfilment , and partly from the variety of ojpiniona 
adopted by expoaitova ; who, being diaaati^d with the view 

t Gerard's Institutes of Biblical Criticism, p. 434. 

• Doddridge, Macknight, Ac. on Matt zii. ¥i 

• Newton on Daniel, p. 16. edit 1733. 
« Bishop HaUlax's Sermons on the Propheclei, Serm. I 

• OertnTe InstUutea, p. 436. 



taken by their predeceeeore, a^ each fUdieMe U bring' for 
ward aome new interpretatien of hie ewn, 

Tbeae dUferencea, bowerer, are no more an objection afainet prophecy, 
than they are against the truth of all history ; and we may with eqaoU pro- 
priety conclude that things never came to pass, because hUtorians diffier 
about the time when they were done, aa that they were never predicted, 
because learned men vary in their modes of ejtplalnin^ the accoaipllBbflie« 
of such predictions. Expositors may differ in the niceties of tl>e chroBo- 
k)ffical part, but in general circumstances thev are agreed ; hence, whoever 
will consult them mav be greatlr confirmed in the truth of the prophecies 
upon this verv conslderatHtn— that there ia less diflEierence In the explus- 
tion of the principal prophecies than there is in the comments upon bsk 
ancient prolane histories : and that those who diffinr in other matten nmt, 
have the greater evidence for that in which they acree. AJthoMgfa tkerc 
may be a dUBcuUy in calculating the precise time when some preifictiow 
were fulfilled, because it is disjputed when the computation Is to tcfiB, or 
how some other circumstance is to be understood, yet all ioterpretcniad 
expositors are agreed, concerning these very prophecies, that dw; an 
fulfilled. For instance, in Gen. xlix. 10. it is certain that the sceptre ka 
departed firom Judah, whether that prophecy is to be understood o( ibe 
tribe of Judah, or of the Jewish nation who were denominated (roia Uai 
tribe. Although the later Jewish writers deny its anpUcation to the ticKt 
of the Messiah, yet the elder writers invariably refer it to him ; and k b 
certain that the city and sanctuary are destroyed, and that the «aenfic« 
and oblation are entirely done away, though inteipreters do- not a^e« 
about the precise Ihne and manner of the accomplishment of erery par- 
ticular. In a similar manner the prophecy of Daniel respecting tlie aetentj 
weeka is equally plain, and its accompliahment in the oestmction of Jeru- 
salem is certain ; notwithstanding the differencea of opinion in SBsi^nmc 
the precipe epocha of time. PUun matter of &ct shows that these n«ea.o- 
rable predictions are fulfilled; and the onlv diflTerenoe is conc<*miri;; ■ 
single circumstance. To doubt, therefore (as some of our modern scip 
styled philosophers do), of the fulfilment of prophecies, merel/ becaat« 
we do not certainlv know the exact time when each particular was ac- 
complished, though we certainly know that they must have long since 
been fulfilled, is as unreasonable, aa if a man should question the truth of 
history on account of the uncertainties which are to be found in chronology. 
The existence of Homer is not denied because it is uncertain wh*n ht 
lived; nor is the realiu of the Trojan war the less certain becanre tke 
time of the capture or Troy has been varioualy determined. History, g 
has been well remarked, relates what has happened, and prophecy lore- 
tells what shall come to pass; and an uncertainty in point of time no more 
aflfects the one than the other. We may be ancertain of the time foretoU 
by the prophet, and as uncertain of the time mentioned by the historiaa ; 
hut when all other circumstances agree, there is no reason why onr on- 
certaintv, as to the single circumstance of time, shonUl be alleged agaissi 
the credibility of either of them.* 

V. Some of the prophetic declarationa are not predictiona 
concerning thinga future, but aimply commando relative to 
thinga which were to be performed, or they are conditional 
promiaea and threatetunga, not abaolute predictiona ; «o that, 
if it aubaequently appear that theae were not executed, auch 
non-performance cannot create any difficulty or repugnancy 
between the auppoaed prophecy and ita fulfilment. 

We may illustrate this remark by reference to the (kst observed by the 
Jews on the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar ; these fiutt 
the prophet Zechariah <viii. 19.) in the name of Jehovah declares, are to 
be aboliahed, and converted into a joyous festival ; but notwithstanding 
this declaration, we know that they continued afterwards to be observed 
Another instance may be seen in 2 Kings viii. 10. Eliaha's answer to Ha* 
zael ; to which we may add the aeeming assertion, that the last day was 
near, in Rom. xiii. U, 12. ICor. z. 11. 1 These, hr. 15. Ueb. iz. 26. James 
v. 7, a 2 Pet. iU. 12, 13. and 1 John ii. la 

VT. Some of the prophetic promiaea appear to have been 
made to individuala^ which, fiowever, were not fulfilled in t/tewi. 

But between such prophecies and their fulfilment there is no real db> 
cordauce; because they were accomplished in the posterity of the persoa 
to whom the promise was made. Thus, in Isaac's prophetic blessing of 
Jacob, it was announced (Gen. xxvii. 29.) that he should be lord over bb 
brethren. Now we know from the Sacred Writings that this nerer took 
eflTect in the person of Jacob ; but it was Ailly verified in his posterity. 



SECTION IV. 

APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS IN DOCTRINE 

These arise from Tarious canses ; as contradicdons trom 
a mode of speaking which, to our apprehensions, is not suf- 
ficiently clear, — ^from the same term heing used in different 
senses in different texts, — ^from the same word being used in 
apparently contradictory senses, — ^from the different designs 
of the sacred writers, — from the dif[erent ages in which the 
various sacred writers lived, and from the different degrees 
of their knowledge respecting the coming of the Messiah, 
and the religion to be institute by him. 



^ 1. Seeming Contradictiona from a Mode of Speaking, wmcnt 
to our Apprehensiona, ia not aifficiently clear. 
It has been the practice of some writers to assert that the 
apostles. Saint Paul in particular, have argued both illogically 
and inconclusively; tnis assertion, however, falls to tM 
ground of itself, when we consider the violent dislocatioiis 

• Jenkin on the Reasonableness of the Christian Relicion. toL tt. l^ 
I 178^ 179. 
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39. he says, Fhr judgment lam come into this world. lo tbe latter n«Bng( 
I the c«u«e of his ihns coming. — numbly, that thej whose bUndnea 

. ded from merp ifnorance ahoiiM be taufht to iwe : 

aw only throtifb pride aod prejudice should be left in their wtlful blind- 
aess. Hence it appears, that our Lord was not speakinf of the last Jud^- 
cneat, from which we call God the judge of ihf^ Hvlna and of the dead; but 
'iai the tenor of his discourse was, to enable his hearers themselves to 
determine whether they were ignorant or not ; for in the rame chapter 
(Terse 16.) it is said that Jesus spoice these words to the Pharisees, who 
would not perceive their own ignorance, nor judge themselves. In the 
r^hcr passages (John xii. 47.) we read, I came not to judge (rather to eon- 
demny the world, but to save the world, — not lo make its inhabitants wretch- 
ed, but to make them happy for lime and eternity, if they will be so wise as 
If) listen to the proposau which I oflTt-r. If ore the word aave is plainly 
oppr»s4^ to condemn: and tliat this is the proper meaning of the passage 
is evident from comparing chaplei i'i. verses 10—19. 

The laaer part of this rule the followina passage will exemplify. In 
(Ten. ZTii. 10—14. the observance of circumcision Is commanded; in Acts 
XV. the observance of that rite is affirmed not to be necessary. These 
propositioos are apparently contradictory ; Jesus Christ himself has de- 
termined them. Matt. xj. 13. AU the propheta, and the late, until John, 
propkemed: intimating, as the context implies, tliat the observances of the 
law would thereaAer cease. 

TQ. Betmeen a general tu*ertion in one text, and a reetric* 
tUn 9f it, 9r an exception to it, in another text, there i» an 
appearance of contradiction which io tometimeo removed bj/ 
txpkaning the former -with the proper limitationoA 
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Several general expressions, hi all languages, not only admit of, but also 
require a Uinitation ; without which the true sense and meaning of many 
pasMges will not be understood. And, as the eastern nations indulge«i 
themselves most freely in the use of strong aod figurative expressions, the 
Scriptures require more limitations, perhaps, than any other book ; as U 
respects the New Testament, Saint Paul mentions principles on which we 
may build our limitations : J apeak qfter the manner of men. (Rom. vi. 1^> 
// ta mani/eat that he ia excepted. (1 Cor. xv. 27.) 

Thus, in Maik x. 11, 12. and in Luke xvi. la divorce is absolutely forbM> 
den : but in MatL v. 32. and xix. 9. it is allowed for adulter/ only. Yet te 
1 Cor. vii. 15. it seems lo be allowed, though the apostle does not authorise 
a second marriage. 

The precept, Except tee become aa little children, we ahaU not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt x^-iil 3.\ cannot mean that we are not to 
speak distinctly, or to walk steadily : but obviously refers to i he docility, 
and freedom from ambition and worldly thougbts, which characterize 
children. 

The obaervatlons offered in pp. 371, 372. auprttf on the figures of Bpeecb, 
termed synecdoche, and hyperbole, may be ^plied in illustration of tbe 
preceding remark. 
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which wnteis of the school a][luded to have resorted, in 
rder to disprove what is eelf-evident from the Bible^the 
iyioity and atonement of the Messiah. At the same time it 
i Qot to be concealed, that apparent contradictions do some- 
imes arise from a mode of speaking which, to our apprehen- 
ions^ dotM not seem mtfficiently clear. For in8tan<;e, salvation 
3 in one passage ascribed to grace through faith, which we 
re assured is rwt of ourselves, but is the g ft of God; — not of 
^xjrks k»t any man sfwuld boa:,t (Eph."ii. 8— -lO.J; and m 
nother Abraham is said to be justified by faith without works 
Rom. iy. 2 — 6.) ; while in a third passage he is said to have 
teen Justfjied by unn-ks. (James ii. 21.) The apparent dif- 
ference in these points of doctrine is occasioned by the fruits 
md effects being put for the .cause. A little attention to the 
tr^ment of the apossile removes all difficulty. Saint Paul's 
>bject in the Episile to the Romans was, to show, in opposi- 
ion to the objections of the Jews, that how much soever 
Abraham excelled other men in righteousness during the 
course of his life, he had no cause for glorjing before God ; 
vho justified, accepted, and covenanted with him, not for 
obedience, but for faith in the divine promise. Abraham 
believed God's word, and God accepted nis faith, dealt with 
bim as riehteous^ and became his God ; in like manner as he 
now conducts himself towards all who truly repent, and 
anfeignedly believe his Gospel. Saint James, on the con- 
traij, having encouraged the Christian converts to bear with 
pauence the trials they should meet with, and improve them 
to the purposes of religion, presses flpon them meekness and 
gentleness towards each other, as the test of their sincerity ,- and 
mows thatySuM without hwe is of no avail. Thus the doctrine 
asserted by each apostle is proved to be consistent, and the 
seeming repugnancy disappears. For the removal of dif- 
ficulties anung from expressions not appearing sufficiently 
clear, the following observations will be found useful. 

I. A passage vhich is ambiguous, or vhich contains any 
wiusuai expression, must be interpreted agreeably to what is 
revealed more clearly and accurately in other parts of the 
Scriptures, 

Numettmo inaUpces might be adduced in illustration of this remark, ia 
wbicb bo<fil7 parts and passions are ascribed to God : which unusual nuxles 
of ezpresdion are to be explained in conformity with such other passajjes 
M remove fbe appearance of contradiction. Another example we have In 
Lake xiv. 13, 14. iFAeift thou makeat a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the 
IttmCj the blind, and thou ahalt be bleaaed ; for the^ cannot recom^mae 
thee : for thou ahalt be recompenaed at the resurrection of thejuat. rrom 
(Ms paanf e, some have inferred that the resurrection of the just oniy is 
isieoded, and, cooaeqaently, that the wicked shall certainly periah. T%ere 
is, it IS true, aomething unuaual in this expression : but the doctrine of the 
resurrection of all mankind from the dead, which is so explicitly revealed 
m other parts of Scripture, being bud down and acknowledged, we rea- 
dily perceive that our Saviour was speakinc. in the pastsage under conside- 
raaoo, of acts of kindness done purely for the love of God, and on the 
rceompenec which I^ would bestow on them. But of the univerfal resur- 
rection DO notice is taken, nor is it denied that (he wicked will receive their 
reward. 

n. m4 passage, in which a doctrine is slightly treated, must 
be explained by one -where the subject is more largely discuss^ 
ed: andsme single passage is not to be explained in contra- 
^ti^n to many others, but consistently vith them. 

For instance, Jesus Christ in one place says, that he judges no roan ; in 
another, that he vnU judge all men * in one passage that he is not come to 
Jadse the world: in another, that he ia come for judgment. These seem- 
mg mcooststencies occur in the Gospel of 9aint John ; it becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to find out some other passage that will reconcile them. 
Thus, in John ^. 47. he says, I came not to judge the world; and in cb. ix. 
39. he flnya, Fhr judgment lam come into thia " • - • - 

proceeded from mere ignorance should be taught to see : while they who 



§ 8. Apparent Contradictions from the same Terms being uset, 
in different and even contradictory Senses. 

I. Sometimes an apparent contradiction, in point of doctrine, 
arises from the same vtords being used in different senaes in 
different texts. 

In this case the seeming repugnancy is to be removed by re- 
stricdng the term properly in each text 

Thus, in some passages of (he New Testament, we read that the kingdom 
of Christ is eternal: but in 1 Cor. xv. 24. it is said to have an end: in the 
lauer passage, the kingdom t^f Chriat means his mediatorial kingdom, which 
includes all (he disqlays of his grace in aaving sinners, and all his spiritual 
influence in governing the church visible on earth. By the eternal king- 
dom of Christ is intended the Aiture state of eternal blessedness, which is 
so beauUfuUy described as an inheritance, incorruptible, und^ed, ana 
thatfadeth not au?ay, reaerved in heaven, Ac. (1 Pet i. 4^.) 

In like numner, It ia appointed unto men onee to die (Heb. ix. 27.X that 
is, a temporal death : vet if any man keep Christ's sayings he ahaU never 
see death (John viii. 5l.), that is, eternal death. Hatred of others is very 
smful and odious (Tit iii. 3), and yet to hate our nearest relstioiis, that ia 
to k>ve them leaa than we love Christ, is a dutv. (Luke xiv. 26. compared 
with Bfatt. X. 37.) John the Baptist was not Elfau (John i. 21.), that is, no 
the prophet who lived under Ahab ; but be vras ike Eliaa predicted by 
Malschi (Mai Iv. &, 6.), that is, one in the spirit and power of the ancient 
Elijah. (Matt. xi. 11, 12. 14. Mark Ix 11-13. Luke i. 17.) 

9o we cannot stand before God hi the rlgbteoosness of our own peraana 
(Psal. cxliii. 2.X but we may appeal to him for the righteousness of our 
cause, in matters of difference between ourselves and others. (Paal. zviii 
20. XXIV. 27.) 

II. Apparent contradictions, in points of doctrine, sometimes 
arise from the same -word being used 9tot only in different bui 
also in contradictory senses. 

Thas In Joshua, xxiii. 5. tbe same Hebrew verb ri^ (ToaasH), whick 
usually signifles to inherit or possess, also means to dispossess or (fisin 
herit: He shall expel them (from their inheritance) /rom before you, and 
ye ahaU posaeaa their land, succeed to their inheritance. In like manner, 
the word ain also denotes a ainqffering in Gen. iv. 7. 2 Cor. v. 21. and in 
many other passagea of Scripture. The Hebrew verb TO (aaaoxX tc 
bleoa, baa been supposed also to mean ewrts ; and, contrary lo tlie au- 
thority of ancient versions, the lexicons (as the late eminentlv learned Mr. 
Parkhurst has proved) have given it the sense of cursinx in the six follow* 
ing passagea : 1 Kinga xxi. lU. 13. Job i. 5. 11. and especially Job ii. 5. 9. 
The rendering of which last passage, he observes, sbould be thus:— 

Then said his wife unto him, 

Dost thou yet retain thine Inteffrily, 

Blessing the Aleim iOod) and dying, or even unto death 1« 

The Greek lanctiage presents numerous similar examples of the same 
words having dimrent sensea Thus B«f«\ev, m Its primitive acceptation, 
bears a goodsense, and simply means any representatfon or likeness of a 
thinf ; but it also most frequendr denotes, In the New Testament, an 
image to which religious worship Is given, whether it be intended of the 
true God, as In Acts vii. 41., or oTmfalee deity, aa hi Acts xv. 20. 1 Cor. xii. 
2. and Rev. ix. 20. So Ui^iipy««, which aimply means eurioua. and its de- 
rivative irtfti^ymC9M**t are used in a worse sense, and denote Impertinent 
curioaity in other persons' affairs, aa hi ITim. v. 13. and 2Thess. ill. 11 
So irXioi-iitTi.r, which primarily rignifles to have more than another, also 
means to have more than one ought to poasess, to defraud and circumvent 
See 2 Cor. vii. 2. xii. 17, la andlThesa iv. 6. (which last text denotes to 
defraud and injure by adultery, as numerous commenlatora, ancient and 
modem, have already observed). And /•ifiwi**-, which (like the Hebrew 
verb "isr, Gen. xliii. 34.)« in its good sense denotes merely to drink freely 
and to cheerfulneaa, but not to intoxicadon (as In John il lO.X Is often 
taken in an lU aense, and means to be drunken. Compare Matt. zxiv. 49. 
Acu ii. 15. and 1 Thess. v. 7. with Rev. xvU. 2. 6.« 
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■ OennPt batitatea, p. 431 



a Parkhurst'a Hebrew Lexicon, p. 81. 6th edition. Dr. Mason Good, to 
his verrion of the book of Job, has adopted Mr. P.»s rendering, and con- 
firmed its propriety by various examples; see particularly his notes, 
pp. 5—0. 

■ They drank and were merry (Wendlv drank largely) whh him. 

«The Latin language presents us with many examples of the same 
words which have different meanings. It will sufiUce to specifr two ot 
three. Sacer, it is well known, signifies not only that whicn is holy, bul 
al!*o that which is most cursed and detestable. Thus, we have In virgu 
(JEn. iii. 67.) the well known words auri aacra fameo. In our old Enf llah 
common law writers, villanua (villain) denotea a rustic of servile condition, 
but the English wora Is now exclusivelv a term of Infamy. So, miaoa, the 
mass, was at first an innocent word, aignifying merely the service of th« 
church: but H haa loni since degenerated bito a wMely different roeantaii 
■ad fai itreB ^zclaalvery to the worship ot the church of Rome. 
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§ 3. Apparent contrattictiotu^ in poinit of doctrine, ariting 
from the different detignt of the tacred vritert. 

A kind of repugnancy aomeJtimet aritet from the different 
deeignt -which the tacred vritere had in view ; and this can 
only be removed by interpreting each pottage agreeably to the 
writer* t detign. 

It \» obvioas that the same penon maj express himself in vartoas wajs 
concerning one and the same thing, and in this case regard mast be bad 
to his intention. In Stdnt Paul's EpisUes, for instance, we find the apostle 
frequently arxuing, but more or less severely, with tliose w1k> rigoroosi/ 
urged a compliance with the Mosaic rites and ceremonies ; in some pas- 
sages he expresses himself more gently towards his opponents ; in others, 
with greater severity, calling the opinions thus a8serted<toc(rtne« ofdevita, 
and profane and aid wiva' fabUt. (i Ttm. iv. 1. 7.) To understand these 
passages aright, then, it is necessary that we distinguish the threefold de- 
sign of the ^)ostIe, according to the three different classes of advocates 
for the observance of the Mosaic rituaL 1. Against those who maintained 
the rites prescribed by Moses from weaknem qf tnind^ and could not per- 
suade themselves that these ought to be abandoned, the apostle argues 
with great lenity ; compare Rom. xiv. throughout. 2. There were others, 
however, who, while they contended for and urged the external obser* 
vance of the Mosaic law, expressed the utmost contempt for the Christian 
reUgion, which they either aifirmed not to be true, or to be insufficient 
unless the observance of the law of Moses wore superadded. Against this 
class of opponents, 9aint Paul argue* with much more severity, denying 
altogether the necessity of such observance ; compare the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 3. There was another class of persons, who, to the external 
observance of the Mosaic ritual, joined ceruin philosophical notions bor- 
rowed from the Alexandrian school of philosophers, and which were re- 
ceived among the Therapeuta. According to these, the highest wisdom 
consisted in a state of cebbacy, mortification, and abstinence from animal 
food : against these crude opinions the apostle argues vehementlv, term- 
ing them profane and old wives' fables, and diabolical, that is, tne most 
pestilent doctrines. The perusal of Philo's treatise on the Therapeutn 
will show what pretensions that sect made to wisdom and piety, which 
consisted in mortification and abstinence, and with what sovereign con- 
tempt they regarded all other persons. To this class of Saint Paul's 
antagonists are to be referred I Tim. iv. throughout, and also Col. it 
verse 8. to the end. 

On the best mode of ascertaining the design of any book or 
pasMge in the Sacred Writings, see pp. 839, 340. tupra. 



^ 4, Apparent contradictiont, ariting from the different aget 
in which the Sacred Writers lived, and the different degreet 
of knowledge which they potsetted, 

L There is another class of doctrinal points, in which a spe- 
cies of repugnancy is produced by the different aget in which 
the sacred writers lived. 

All expositors of the Scriptures are agreed in the summary of reHgioos 
truths revealed in them, and tliat, from the book of Genesis to the Revela- 
tion of Saint John, this doctrine is cnqstantly and unanimously delivered, 
vis. that ttiere is one infinitely wise, sracloos. Just, and eternal God ; and 
that our salvation is of God through the atonement of the Messiah, Ac. Ac 
But this doctrine is variously expressed, according as the sges, in which 
the writers lived, were more or less remote fh>m the time when the Son 
of God was manifested in the flesh. Furiher, in the Old Testament, there 
are many very severe precepts relative to revenging of injuries on enemies, 
as well as many imprecations against the foes of I^vid * no such precepts 
are to be found in the New Testament. Again, the law of revenge and 
retaliation, In the Mosaic system, is extremely nevere, requirinc eye for 
eye, hand for hand tooth for tooth, dec. Widely different from tliis is the 
spirit of the Christian doctrine. 

n. An apparent contnuliction likewise is caused by the dif 
ferent degrees of knowledge potsetted by the tacred writert 
relative to the happiness to be procured for man by Jesus Christ 

In the Old Testament this happiness is almost constantly described as 
being estemal: but in the New Testament all external considerations are 
dismissed, and it is affirmed to be tpii itual or intemoL Hence also it hap 
pen& that although the same worship of the same Jehovah is treated of m 
the books of the Old and New Testament, external worship is chiefly, 
though not exclusively, insisted upon in the former, but internal in the lat- 
ter ; In the Old Testament it is the apirit of bondojfe^ but in the New it is the 
tjnrit of adoption. la this gradaal revelation ottbe divine will we see the 
wisdom ind goodness of God; who sraciously proportioned it to the capa* 
cities of men, and the disposition of their mrnds, to receive those intima- 
tions wliich he was pleased to communicate. And, as the sacred writers 
accommodated themselves to the imperfect or more improved degrees of 
knowledge which existed at the times thev wrote, so it appears that they 
adapted their precepts to the religious, civil, and domestic or private cus- 
toms of their countrymen. Hence it happens, that though religion in itself 
was always one and the same thing, yet the manner in which it was made 
Icnown acquired some tinge,— 

1. Prom reb'giout customs: for as all the more ancient peopie were 
accustomed to worship their own gods, agreeably to their own peculiar 
rites, so the Jews after their manner worshipped the only true God. 

2. Civil cuetoms also imparted some degree of pecuuarity to religion. 
For while one nation was separated from intercourse with others by its own 
customs, manv things were spoken of God, as a national deity, more pecu- 
liarly appropriated to that nation : but if that separation be removed, Jeho- 
vah is described as the common parent of all mankind. 

3. Lastly, in the domestic or private institutes contained in the Mosaic 
Uw, there are many things derived from the manners and customs of their 
forefathers ; this fact has been shown by Professor Michaeiis, in his elabo- 
rate "Commentaries on the Law of Moses." In like manner the apostles 
adapted their instructions to the peculiar customs that obtained in different 
countries in their own age. How differently do they express themselves 
towards Jews and Heathens I Not only do thev attend to religious, civil, 
and domestic or private manners and customs, but, in proportion as these 
underwent gradiud changes, thev explain many things more copiously, as 
wen as more clearly, re{ecUug the veil of types, and despising those cere- 
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monies in which the Jewii^ natiefn formerly delghted. An tttenmeett 
sideraiion of these circumstances will coBtribtte to cletropaamy!! 
rent contradictions, as well as to solve very saany of the objectioiu biS 
by infidels agahist the Bacred Writings. Let times and seuoQiUiS 
rately distinguished, and perfect harmony will be found to nbikkib 
diflbrent boolH of Scripture. 



SECTION V. 

8EKM1NO CONTRAmcrnOMS TO MORAUTT. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNO it is ^norally admitted thattkeflbh 
Scriptures breathe a spirit of the purest and most^fi^ 
beneYolent morality ; yet there are some passages whidiB^ 
been represented as ipvingr countenance to immonTiWvi 
cruelty. But these, when duly examined, will be fooidM. 
fectly in unison with the piirest principles of morality. TU 
wide difference which subsists between ancient and modn 
manners, if fairly considered, would alone be a safficieotRplj 
to the indecencies which are asserted to exist in the Bible. 

Further, the characters and conduct of men, whom we find 
in all other respects commended in the Scriptures, are in gone 
respects faulty ; but these are, in such instances, by do mean 
proposed for our imitation, and, consequently, give no m^ 
tion whatever to immorality : for several of these faults ait 
either expressly condemned, or are briefly related or mentiooed 
as matter of fact, without any intimation that they are eitbei 
to be commended or imitated. The sacred writers, howerei, 
are only answerable for facts, not for the morali^ of adorn. 
It is true that the Jewish history is stained with blood ami 
cruelty ; but so is the history of all other nations (whoti 
chroniclers, annalists, or other historians are not censored b 
their bare narration of the crimes of the individuals or » 
tions), and without the additional circumstance of bejiv 
relieved by such histories of true piety and yirtne as aboono 
in the Scnptures. But it is worthy of remark, that the monl 
character of the Jewish nation was by no means so unifimk 
bad as the modem antagonists of divine revelation nretendM. 
in some ages, their morals were much purer, and theb M 
more fervent, than at others. Such was the generation wbicl 
first entered Canaan with Joshua, and such also the geoeiv 
tions that lived during the reiffus of their most pious motnirk 
It is, moreover, to be considered, that the mere narratioo of 
any action, such as we find in the Old and NewTestameoti, 
implies neither the approbation nor the censure of it,bmoDlj 
declares that such a thing was done, and in such a manoer; 
and the not concealing of these shows the simplicity zai 
impartiality of the sacr^ writers, who spare no person when- 
soever, not even when they themselves are concenied/- 
though the thing related should redound to their disgrace;- 
as in the case of Noah's drunkenness (Gen. ix. 31.), Jacob i 
deceiving of Isaac (Gen. xxvii.),» Peter's denial of Chiiii 
(Matt. xxvi. 69 — ^75. and the parallel passages of theoti« 
evan|mlists) : Paul's dispute with Peter (Gal. ii. l^-li); 
and Paul's excuse of himself. (Acts xxiii. 5.) 

> From this circomttance God has been represented bj infldeli, u(li- 
Uofuishing Ikis &vourite Jacob, by a srstem of fraud and He*: Mttte 
following considerations, by the late Bishop Home, may assist mtokmt 
right iudtment of this maUer. ^ u l- 

^' Isl The proposition of deceiving Isaac origiaated not with Jecob, M 
with Rebecca. Jacob remonstrated against it, as likely to brint » cant 
upon lUm, rather than a blesains ; nor would consent to peribrm ha pin, 
till she engaged to take all the blame en herself—' On me be thy cu«,iiiy 
son ; only obey my voice.' j. _^ 

2rtly. TOm this speech,and from the earnestness and soBcftodediseowrt 
by Rebecca, it may not unfairly be presumed, tluit she had sooieipcta' 
reason for what she did: that Isaac was about to take a wroogsl*? *» 
concern of great moment, which ought to be prevented, and could w pre- 
vented by no other means. , ^ ,^^ 

3dly. The rectitude of Rebecca's judgment seems evidently to bweujet 
recognised and allowed by Isaac, at the conclusion of the matter, tor 
though he had blessed Jacob, intending to bless Esau, yet, as if r«coD«t 
ing himself, he confirmed and ratified that blessing in the stTOD|Mttrf0 
•Yea, and he sbaU be blessed.' 8liU farther— at sendini him i«y> 



again repeated the benediction, in the most solemn and aflectinf ntoorr, 
«God give thee the blessing of Abraham I' It is hard to assign any <»« * 
son why? if m> disposed, upon discovering the fraud, he nught not tan ^ 
versed the proceeding. Nay, by the kind meeting of the brothen tan 
wards, one should be inclined to suppose, that Esau himself acquiMCMB 
length in the propriety of what had been done 

4thly . If sucn were the case, Isaac was onlv deceived into what »^ "jr 
and what himself acknowledged to be so in the conclusion. Tbedec«wj 
was like those often pracUsed by physicians for the benefc ofttw 
patients ; and casuists must decide upon it in the same manner. |J|* "JUr 



the blessing originally hitended for Esau. Upon the w*»oM!\!^J5? 
any offence, it was one tliat miglit be forgiven ; and if God, ootmtm^ 
continued to bless Jacob, he did forgive it, and had rMSons for todnl*. 
Bp. Honie's Worlc% vol vi. pp. 477, 478. 
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The ftdlowing wn the principd patsagva which die recent 
advocatoe of infidelity ha^e charged with being contradictions to 
monlitj ; with how UtUe pretext, the reader will be enabled to 
judge, by the candid examination and consideration of the re- 
nuinder of this section. 

1. Oo<f» command Is Abraham, to tacrifice Itaac (Geo. 
iiii.), ha9 been represented qb a command to commit murder in 
Mt% moet horrid Jorm, and con$equenily, as inconeittent with the 
\oliiie99 of Ood l# £^ve, 

Bal this cofMnsnd may be satiiifactorily vindicated, either by renrding 
I B3 a ayiaboliCAl actioQ,' or (withoui thi4 coiisideraUon) by reaoTving it 
oio tbe divine Bovereignty over the lives uf his creatures. For, the 
dnpreme Lord and CHver of Life has a right to lake it away, and to com* 
maod il to bs taken away, whenever and in whatsoever manaer he pleases. 
To offer a human victim to him, without his express warraut, would be to 
comioit vturder ; but to do m by hia command would be an act of obedi- 
eoce. As the Almighty has a right to commandj »a his perfectione lead us 
to infer that he wili command nothing but what is worthy of himself. The 
des«n of Ood, however, was to prove Abraham, in order that his faith, love, 
and obedience might be losnifest, sad mot, in iact, that he should offer up 



2. Jaeob'e voxt (Gen. zx^iiL 20 — 22.) i% asserted to be quite 
comdidmaly and as implying" that if his God -would rlothe and 
feed hinsy he would serve him. 

This representation is not more unjust, than tbe manner in which It is 
ttated te indecent. In order thai this matter may be reaarded in ita pro- 
per light, it iDU«t be considered, that, iminedialeiy before the account 
wtnch is given us of Jacob's vow, we are informed of a vision which he 
hsd when setting out oiv his journey to Padan-Araro, when Ood renewed 
rokun the promises made to Abraham' concerning the giving of the land 
of Coosaa to his posterity, and that in his seed aU nations of the earth 
sbookt he blessed : at the same time assuring him, that he would be with 
him in all |^es whither he should go, and would bring him again into that 
Uod. (12— IS.) lo consequence of this vision, Jacob made his vow the 
Bftst morning ; ttte design of which was, to express tbe sense he had of 
the divine goodness, and his confidence in God's gracious protection, and 
to declare hIa solemn resolution, that if Ood would be with him and keep 
him in b\s way, and would give him bread to eat and raiment to put on 
(which shows the moderation of his desiresX so that he should come again to 
his fiuher's hoose io peace, he would aAer his return make an open andjpub- 
he sdmowledpneol of his gratitude and devotion to theLortias his Ood ; 
would set sport tbst place, where Ood had appeared to him, to his worahlp : 
and wDoJd devote to Hia service the tenth of all the aubstanee which Ood 
should giro him. Horn such a conduct as this, instead of being Isspioualv 
mterosied and craving (as some opposersof revelation have assertedX will 
»pe«r Co every one, who judges candidly and impartially, a great argument 
of tbe flmplicity and goodness of Jacob's heart, and of a pious and well- 
dispoaed mind : thongn undoubtedly It appears absurd to those who affirm 
-what however ibej rannot prove— that the Almighty does not concern 
"limself with individuals of tbe human race. 

3. The •b/ecHon, that God's commanding of the Israelites 
(Exod. iiL 22. xii. 86.) to borrow from the Es^ptians what 
they never intended to restore, is not only an act of injustice, 
but favours theft, is obtiated by rendering the Hebrew verb Smt 
(shs^l), ashed or demanded, agreeably to its proper and literal 
meaning,^ which is given to it in all the ancient verrions, as well 
as in every modem translation, our own excepted, 

4. The hardening of Pharaoh^ s heart (Exod. iv. 21. ix. 16.) 
has been a fruitful source of malignant cavil with the adver* 
sarieo of the Bible f some of whom have not hesitated to ajfirm 
that this single chapter is sufficient to destroy the authenticity 
of the entire Scriptures, while others, more decently and spe- 
ciously, assert that a Just God could not punish the Egyptian 
wtonarchfor a hardness of heart of which he himself was evi- 
dently the cause. This u the objection in all its force. Let us 
now «ee how little foondation there is for it 

*' Wben we meet with an assertion apparently contrary to all the truth 
snd eqaky in the world, it Is but common justice to anv writer, human or 
dviae, to suppose, that we mistake his meaning, and that the expression 
emplojed lo convey It ia capable of an interpretation different from that 
which may at 6rst present itself. We cannot, for a moment, imagine that 
God necredy influences a man's will, or sugKests any wicked stubborn 
reaokjuoQ ro bis mind, and then punishes him for it We are, therefore, 
to cofwider, by what other means, not Incompatible with his nature and 
sttribuies, he may be said, in a certain sense, and without impropriety, to 
hardeo a man's heart. There are many wavs by which we may conceive 
rhia elTect to be wrought, without running into the absurdity and Unpiety 
above mentioned. The heart may be hardened bv ihoae very respites, 
miraclea^ and mercies, intended to soften it ; for It Ihev do not soften It 
they will harden it— Ood Is sometimes said to do that which he r>ermiui to 
oe done hy others, in tbe way of judgment and puniahment : as when his 
peoDte rejected his own righteous lawn, he is said to have ' given them' 
JM tdolatrous ones of their heathen neighbours, 'statutes that were not 
good-'— The heart may be hardened by his withdrawing that grace it has long 
re»sted : men may be given up to a reprobate mind ; as they would not 
nee when they possensed the faculty of sight, the use of that (acuity may 
be taken fVom them, and they may be abandoned to blindness. But aU this 
\a jodicisil, and supposes previous voluntary wickedness, which It is de- 
rirnr<l to punish."* 

^Vurther, no person who candidly peruses the history of the transactions 
»ith Pharaoh, can deny that what the Almighty did to Pharaoh and the 
E^ypiiana had a tendency to soften rathar than to harden his heart ; espe. 

» This is Bp. Warburton's mode of solving the difficulty. 

• It is the very word used In Psal. h. 8. 'TMT (siAaU. Ask <ifms, and I 
wOlgive thee the heathen for thine inneritancs, and the uttermoot parts 
of the earth for thy possession, 

• Bp. Home's Letters on InfldsUty Lett ziv. (Works, vet vl. p. 481 ) 



clally as it was not until sfter be had seeii toe miracles, vid after the 
plagues had ceased, that he hardened himst If and would not suffer the 
Israelites to depart Tbe threatened plagues were suspended on m condi* 
tion with which he refhsed to compiv, and then onlv were they Inflicted. 
It is, moreover, well known that Hebrew verbs in the Hiphil conjugation 
signify to permit or U> s%^ffer to be done, as well as to catae to be done : 
hence nothing moro Is meant, than to leave a man to the bent and 
teudoncy of bis own disposition. Thus Pharaoh was left, and he Is said 
to liave made his own heart stubborn against Ood. Hs sinned vet mors 
and hardened ais heart. The proper renderinc, therefore^ of Exod. Iv. 
21. is—/ will permit his heart to be «o hardened that he will not let the 
people go. So in Ejcod. ix. 12. it ought to be translated, Yet the Loaa 
si^ffered the heart of Pharaoh to be so hardened, that he hearkened not 
to them. And a more literal rendering of Exod. ix. 15, 16. would remove 
the discrepancy which seems at present to exist in our common ver 
sion, which runs thus:— #\>r now i will stretch out my hand and emits 
thee with peatilence : and thou ahalt be cut off from the earth. And in very 
deed for this cause have I raised thee up, for to show m thee my power : 
and that my name may be declared throughout all the earth. In the origi* 
nal Hebrew, the verbs are in the past tense, and not in the future, as our 
authorized version Improperly expresses them, by which means an appa- 
rent contradiction is produced : for neither Pharaoh nor his people were 
tmitten with pestilenre, nor was he by any kind of mortalifv cut qfffrom 
the earth. The first- bom, It is true, were slain bv a destroying sngel, and 
Pharaoh himself was drowned In the Red Soa : but there is no reference 
whatever to these judgmei^ts in the two verses In question. If the words 
be translated as they ou^ht in the subjunctive mood, or In tlie nast instead 
of the future, this seeming contradiction to facts, as well as all ambiguity, 
will be avoided : For If now I had stbstchbd oirr ^tvhv (suaLacHn had 
sent forth) my hand, and had amitten thee and thy people with the pesti- 
lence, thou SHOCLDSST HAVS BBR» cut Mfrom the earth. But truly on 
this very account have 1 caused thee lo srosisT, that I might cause thee to 
»ee my power : and that my mams might be declared throughout all the 
earth, or in all this land"* 

Thus Oo<l gave this impious king to know that it was in consequence of 
his especial providence, that both he and his people had not been already 
destroyed by means of the past plagues : but that God had preserved him 
for this very purpose, that be might have a further opportunity of showing 
Pharaoh His power in the remaining plagues, and ot manifesting tliat He, 
Jehovah, was the only true Ood, for the full conviction of the Hebrews and 
Enrptians.* 

Lastly, our authorised translation of Exud. vii. 13. {and he [that ia, GodJ 
hardened Pharaoh^s heart) Is incorrect It ought to have been, amd trb 
HSART or Pbasaoh was oardbmso, as the original is rendered by all the 
ancient versions, without exception, and by the most judicious modem 
translations. T^ie same phrase is correctly translated in our authorized 
version, in Exod. viL 22. viU. 19. and ix 7. 

The objections, therefore, which the opponents of the Bible 
have raised against it from the passagea^we have been consider* 
ing, are thus proved to be utterly destitute of foundation. 

6. ^gain, visiting the sins of the fathers upon their children 
(Exod. XX. 6.) has been charged as injustice. 

But this objection disappears, the moment we are convhiced that the 
reward and punishment nere Intended, are confined to the outward cir- 
cumstances of prosperity and distress lo the present life ; because if fas 
vras the case) such a sanction were necessary in the particular system by 
which Ood thought fit to govem the Jewish people, It Is evident, that any 
Inequality as to Individuals, veould be certainly and easily remedied in s 
ftitum lite (as in the parUcular instances recorded In Num. xvi. 27— 3S. 
and losh. viL 24, 25.) ; so that each should receive his finsi reward exactly 
according to his true appearance in the sight of God, and " thus the Judge 
of all the earth do right'* It Is only when children copy and improve on 
the crimes of their vrlcked parents, that they draw down upon their beads 
redoubled vengeance : so that the innocent never suffer for the guiltr, 
except in such temporal calamities as necessarily result from their parent'i 
crimes. As, when the profligacy of one seneratlon involves the next in 
poverty, or the like. On the contrary, so benevolent is the Ood of larael, 
that the eminent piety of one man Is sometimes rewarded with blesslngi 
on thousands of his descendants. This %va8 the case with Abraham and 
his descendants. Yet this is the Ood whom deists represent as cruel and 
vindictive.* • 

6. The extirpation of the Canaanites bj the Jews, according 
to the divine command, is urged as an act of the greatest crueltf 
and injustice ; but this objection fiills to the ground when it it 
considered — 

Fust, That the Canaanites were unquestionably a roost depraved and 
idolatrous race ; and to have suffered them to remain and coalesce with 
the Israelites, would have been lo sanction idolatry by encouraging their 
union with idolatrous nations. It must be admitted that Ood has a right to 
punish wicked nations by the infliction of judgments, such as pestilence 
or ftmlne, or by employing the sword of enemies ; because we see that 
he actually does so in the course of his Providence ; and we cannot see 
what essential difference there is between this and his giving a command 
to the Israelites to destroy the wicked Caoaanires ; for it Is a notorious 
fact, that these latter were an abominably wicked people. "It is needless 
to enter Into any proof of the depraved state of their morals ; they were s 
vrlcked people in the lime of Abraham ; and even then were devoted to 

• Ainsworth, HoobigSnt, Dathe, Bcbott and WInzer on Exod ix. 15, !«. 
It Is worthy of remark that the Septuagint Oreek version of the Pentateuch 
(which confessedly is the best executed part of all that version), renders 
these two verses subjunctively, and is followed In this refpec^t by Dr. 
Boothroyd, who thus translates them : — Yea now cottld / stretch out my 
hand and smite thee and thy people with pestilence : so that thou shoitldbst 
be cut off from the earth. And in very deed for this purpose have I pre- 
served thee, (Sept. ••-*«•» TewTo« ?»iTrp»t5»ic, On this account thou hast been 
preserved), that I may show to thee my power, and that my name mat be 
declared through oil the earth. The case of Pharaoh is fully considered 
bv Mr. Twop«»nny in his " Dissertstlons on some parts of the Old and New 
Testaments!" *r. Diss. Iv. pp 3P— 54. ; and in Dr. Graves's Discourses 
on Calvinistic Predestination, pp. 295—304. 

• Dr. A. Clarke on Exod. ix 15. ,-« ,oe - 

• Dr. Graves's Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. II. pp. 172— 1». Bee 
also Michaells's Commentaries en the laws of Mo^s, vol. i. pp. 45-47 
Age of lalldelity, in answer to the Age of Reason, p. vL 
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deatructlon by Ood j but their iniaaiiy wm not then AiU, that to, ihej were 
not yel arrived to such a heieht-of profligacy and impieQr aa required their 
destruction. In the tiuie of Moses, they were idolaters ; sacrificers o( their 
own cryinc and smiling infants ; devourers of human flesh : addicted to 
unnatural lusts ; iiuoierded in the filthinessof all manner of vice. Now, it 
will be impossible tu prove, that it wa.i a proceeding contrary to God's 
moral justice lu extcrui.nate so wiclced a people. He made the Israelites 
the execiiiorsoftiisNt-iigeaiice: and, in doing this, he gave such an evident 
and terrible proof of lii:i aboiuinaiiou of vice, as cotild not foil to strike the 
surrounding noiiuu^ with asionishuient and terror, and to impress on the 
minds of the Israelites what tttey were to expect, if they followed the ex- 
ample of the oQlionii whom he commanded them to cut off. * Ye ehail not 
commit any of these abominations, that the land $pue not you out also, as 
it spued out the nations which were b^ore you.* (Lev. xvlil. 28.) How 
strong and descriptive this language ! the vices of the inhabitants were so 
atN>mTnable, that the very land was siclc of them, and forced to vomit them 
forth, as the stomach disgorges a deadly poison."* 

SscoNDLY, A(h}r the time of God's forbearance was expired, they bad 
still the alternative either to fl^ elsewhere, as, in fact, many of them did, 
or to surrender theuiselves, renounce their idolatries, and serve the God 
of Israel : in which ca.se it appears that there was mercy for them. Com* 
pare Deut. xx. 10—17. That the utter destruction here mentioned was to 
talie place only in cases of obstinacy and resistance, may be inferred both 
flrom the reason of the denunciation, and also from the several facts attend- 
ing its execution. 

(1.) The reason why they were to be cut off, is stated (DeuL xx. 18.) to 
be that they teach you not to do ajter all their abominations ; which reason 
would not hold good in case of their repentance, and turning firom their 
idols to worship the God of Israel. 

(2.) The/ac/», from which we argue, are the following. After the con 
quest of the country, we are told (Josh. xl. 19, 20.) that There teas not a 
eitv that nuule peace with the cJ^ren of Israel, save the Hivites the in- 
habitants qfGibeon ; all other they took in battle. For it teas of the Lord 
to harden their hearts, that they should meet Israel in battle, that he (i. e. 
Israel) might destroy them utterly, and that they might have no favour, 
but that he (Israel or the Israelites) might destrov them.* Now this pas- 
ssge certainly implies that the Canaanites might have had peace, if they 
had thought proper to accept the proposed terms. They rejected the first 
offers of peace, and were punished by Jehovah refusing them any further 
opporiunltiea. The case of the Gibeonites seems to confirm this,* in aa 
much as it is diflicult to conceive that the oath and covenant, made to them 
under the circumstances of deception, should have been so valid and 
sacred, if the order for their extinction admitted of no limitation. The pre- 
servation of Rahab also (Josh. ii. 12—14. vi. 22, 23.), and a family of Bethel 
(Judg. i. 25), with some other instances (1 Kings ix. 20, 21, Ac.\ incline 
strongly to this exposition ; nor does it want the sanction of very respect- 
able names among the criUcs and commentators, Jewish and Christian.* 

In the THiBO PLACB, The destruction is not to be attributed to Israel 
tehoUy^ even as instruments. The Lord himseh; partly by storms and 
tempests, partTy by noxious insects, and partly by injecting terror into the 
minds of the inhabitants, perhaps expelled snd destroyed more than the 
Israelites themselves; the wonderful, and we may add the miraculous 
power of Ood, co-operating with them. (Compare Exod. xxili. 27, IS. 
Josh. X. 11, Slc.) Doubtless God might have destroyed these nations by 
earthquake, fire, storm, or plague, and no man surely would have dis- 

fmted his iustice or authority. Then whv should men dispute his.equity 
n destroying them by the sword of war? Or, If we admit for a moment 
the existence of invisible spirits, he might have sent an angel to destroy 
them ; and would it be unworihv of an angel to be the minister of his dis- 
pleasure 1 Why, then, are Joshua and the Israelites to be abused on the 
same ground) 

Lastly, The Almixhty has, in faci, executed judgments on mankind far 
more severe than this. Though the inhabitants of Canaan aie reckoned 
seven or eight nations, their whole country was much less than England, 
and what is this to the drowning of the world 1 a fact, attested by all ancient 
hi.^ories, divine and human, and confirmed by innumerable monuments. 
These considerations viriU sufllciently justify Joshua and the other He- 
brew worthies, who engaged In this war in obedience to the divine com- 
mand : and unless we admit them in a great degree, we know not how any 
war at all can be justified, however necessary. If many of the people 
engaged in it from baser motives, we are not required to answer for their 
conduct. There will always be bad characters in an army, and we do not 
reckon the Jews to be a nation of pure saints.* But the fact is, that It 
nowhere appears (nor can it be proved) that th^ Israelites in general 
contracted ferocious habits by this exterminating war. Few nations. If 
any, ever encaged less frequently, or in fewer offensive wars than Israel ; 
and their agricultural habits, together with other circumstances, operated 
against such wars of ambition and conquest. If any individuals, or even 
the nation in some instances, did gratifr a ferocious spirit, they propor- 
tionately violated their own laws, which enjoined love to neighbours, 
strangers, and enemies. The most remote shadow of proof cannot be 
adduced that Moses carried on war, under the pretext of religion. He made 
no proselvtes by the sword ; and neither he nor any other person men- 
tioned with approbation in Scripture, made war on any nation beyond the 
wrders of the promised land because they were idolaters. 

7. The narrative 9/ the death of the rebels, Xorah, Dathan, 
and Abiraniy and their associates, contained in Nam. 



> Bp. Watson's Apology for the Bible, in reply to the Age of Reaiion, 
Letter I p. 9. (London edit 1320, 12mo.) The late Dr. Paley has some 
admirable observations on the same topic, in his Sermons on several sub- 
iects, Serm. xxix. pp. 429—443. And Dr. Graves has treated it at great 
ength, and with his wonted accuracy. Lect on Pentateuch, vol ii. 
pp. 4—64. 

• The twentieth verse may, more literally, bf» rendered i—For it toas of 
Jehovah (or the will of Jehovah) that they should he so courageous as to meet 
Msraet in battle : that they might utterly des'roy them ; that fhfty might show 
t9 them no favour, but dftstroy them as Jehovah commanded Moses. 

• It may be objected. If the Israelites were to proclaim peace, whence 
the need of such policy in the Gibeonites 1 The answer is easy : though 
they were to spare their lives, they were not to enter into any treaty of 
tUance with Ibem. Here was their object,— to preserve their liberties 
and their city, which was not permitted; hence they were maile slaves, 
L e. doraeitics, to attend the menial offices of tlie tabernacle. 

• Maimonides, Samson Mtcosi, Moses de Kotzri. and Ben Narhman, 
nnong the Jews ; among the Christians, Junius, Cunsus, Grotius, Plamue, 
■elrJen and Le Clerc. See Findlay'* Vindication of the Sacred Books 



lalnsc Voltaire, pp. 131—136., and Twopenny*s DissertatSona, pp. 103—113. 
* Act sf UiidtUij, pp. 29— 3L 



23 — 35. hae met -with peculiar treatmekM fr%m tl,e critia t/tki 
new school in Germany. 

One class have suggested tliat Moses probably caused the w^t ot ih. 
rebels to be undermined; and us he knew at what iiour oi 11.? 6? S 
mine would be sprung, so he could predict wiien ti.e n-beU swilk! 
swallowed up in the earth ! Eichhorn is somewhat Uiore eiuninte^^T 
planaUon. He attempts to show, that Moses ordettu u.e rtbrUio^ 
buried alive, with all that apjiertained to them. As to iJie two bunder jiT 
fifty men consumed by fire, he thinks ti.atthey wtrc fir-t »lHJn,iBd[vr 
their bodies consumed by fire ; and this by the orders of MumsM' ^ 

To argue sgainst coniectures of such a nature would, iiwlrtd, t« j^^, ' 
In vain. It is not possible for any one, wh.» rfads the narration « |(i-„ 
really to suppose that the writer did not mj..;..; rli»- .vent inftaesifcow 
miraculous. Now the object of an iufcrpr.i. 1 1 . iv eiplaio tU lw** 
of the author whom he interprets. TJie qn.«ii. u whether ivoiiarM 
as is related in Num. xvi. 23—36. is po-sibi*- ti 1 1 eilible 7-iu» b^ S 
by critics or sceptics, and may be aiisw^ri <t \-y ilieiii in {\>f uas^- w 
those who believe that the Creator of ({:.• u..rld has it at lUI Ls*, ajZ 
bis control, and that the authors of the iMicred voliiiiie are «onln>tiM 
credit, will not be anxious to explain away the obtious lufto^w of 4, 
Scriptures, nor to free themselves from the obligation to bHie»*ii(<ty 
rences of a supernatural kind. To wonder or to b- off hi ihi» («B!»f 
credulity, is not diflicult; but to argue »l down, with jtrounitoi rezwjii 
that will abide the test of careful, extensive, ami nAter invtijinLH* « 
quite a different task.* 

8. The severity of Moses in ordtriug the eu-tr.-minatintf 
the Midianites (Nuid. xxxi.) can only be J'.»t!jieti b^ ikt 
command. This the history asserts : but that ui^^ertitn [i\ b 
been insisted) is contradicted by the nature tf the catt. bt- 
cause it is abhorrent from the Deity to require the thstructim 
of Us creatures f and more especially to require ihemtniettnf 
one another. 

This is the objection in all its strength ; only in this initsoee there a 
supposed to be equal cruelty in sparing as in destroying, bec«i»e, wye 
all the males were destroyed (children as well as adults), the feioalec!^ 
dren and virgins were all to be spared, as it has been said, for pratiiiK)<& 
For the latter assertion, however, there is no foundation either in fed a 
hi probability. It only proves that the objectors find It necesnry Id exoy 
gerate, in order to produce the desired effect upon their readi»rs; fortht 
books of Moses nowhere allow the Israelites to debauch tbeir feaik 
slaves. His law prohibited an Israelite even from marryiog scsptire, w^ 
out delays and previous formalities ; and if he afterwardt divorced bpr> 
was bound to set her at Hberty ♦• because he had humbled her." (Dm 
xxi. 10— 14 ) They were, then, simply sUowed 10 reuin these capissttm 
slaves, educating them in their (amihes, and empk)ying theiotsdoioeioa 
The destruction of the other Midianitish women, who were eitbet uanM 
or debauched, is accounted for, by recollecting that they hwl eniitedt^ 
Israelites to sin. It is a fact too well known to require addhionil proof s 
this place, that in the early heathen nations, numbers oflewdwoiseo vert 
consecrated to fornication tmd idolatry, vestiges of which are ttill to be 
found among the dancing girls of Egypt and of India. Such, probabij, «0c 
many of these women, and such, therefore, was theirpunishment. Ait' 
the males, they were appointed to destruction, that the nation mighi b* 
extirpated, which was impossible while any ot the male issue were prr 
served. 

9. // IS asserted that seme of the Levitical law kw < 
manifest tendency to corrupt and deflethe imaginatistt: a»i 
the retaliations in Deut xxiL 13 — 21. have been pttrticuUr) 
urged as an instance of this sort, • 

WTith regard to these regulations, and uihers of a similar kind, wns? 
remark that what they require might be needful in the then sItnitioBO- 
the Israelites, and yet it is not necessary that we should nowcoriooilyw 
impertinentiv scrutinize iheni. The people of Israel were namrallj i- 
posed to be iealous of their wives, and to defome them widwut any i^ 
cause, that they might have an excuse for putting them sway, whW)»w4 
tend to produce many public mischiefs and disorders. In this ca«>, tl»r^ 
fore, it was a wise and merciful histitution, to provide s remedTb?8«£ 
sort of injunctions by which the innocent might be vlndicsted Sochsp* 
of trial might never fiUl in that climate, though ibey might io aomeothtf* 
So far indeed was it from being unworthy of God to leave such thiol* op^ 
record, that it may heighten our admiration both of his great wisJoo iw 



benignity in his management of that people, who were so extreoiely pw 
verse, and so addicted to the extremes or lust and jeak>usy. U, thrnvR 
the perusal of the passage hi question excite improper thougbtaioaojoM. 
the fault is In them, and not in the Scripture. Scarcely sny thim caa be 
mentioned, of which a bad use may not be made : things the lOMt""" 
and divine may in this respect be strangely abused. Nor is it a l>«nff *f 
goment that the Scriptures were not wriUen by taspirstkm ofOodiw 
there are some parts and passages of it, which may be abased bj fenaa 
who are lasciviously disposed, than it is that the sun was not created bj 
the Almighty, because its light fnay be used by wicked nienasaDaoxatf? 
in perpetrating the crimes which they have meditated. 

10. The Mosaic lav (Deut xiu.) which puniihed idtl<^ 
with death, has been represented as cruel and wnjwt, aw 
giving countenance to persecution for religiout opimnt. 

But it is manifest to any one, who will peruse the chapter in qo<^ 
with attention, that this law commanded only such Israelitea to be PJ^ 
death, as aposutized to idolatry and still continued roembers of theffoj 
community. And as their government was a theocracy (in other ««* 
Ood was the temporal king of Israel and their kings were only hi» f ^ 
roys), idolatry was, strictly, the political crime of A#>A/r'o*^ «'«"j 
every state is justly punishable with death. It is further to be obaenej 
that the Israelites were never commissioned to make w"*" ."P^'vJ^ 
neighbours, or exercise anv violence towards any of them, m "^"^ 
compel them to worship the Go»I t)f Israel, nor to force tliem ^J^VZk 
after they were conquered (Deut. xx. 10.); nor were tbcy einpo«««J 
thus forcibly to attempt to recover any native Israe'Stiy who shoawre"- 
to idolatry, and go to settle in a heathen country. 



• Stuart's Hebrew Chrestomalhy, pp. 1B8; 19- 
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OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY 



ill 



1 1. TTktf taw tn Dent zxi. 18 — ^81. hat been ttigmatized at 
tm^ 6o/A tnAufMOfi and brutal, but toith at tittle justice at 
ijr 9ther part of the Motaic inttitutet. 

Tbe passage in ^aesHoD Is as follows :— " |^a man havM a stubborn and 
MUcnn son, wluck viU not obey the voice (tf his father, nor the voice qf 
$ motAer, and (hat tthen they have ehaatened hinty xoiU not hearken unto 
em ; then shall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring him 
i unto the elders qf his dty and unto the gate of his place ; and they 
all say usUo the elders qfhis city. This our son is stubborn and rebellious ; 

will not obey our voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard And all the 
en qf the city shall stone him with stones, that he die. On this clause, 
e are to take notice, in the ^rst place, of the character of the culprit, it 
a son, — Dot a dauf nter ;— a stubborn and rebellious son, a glutton and 
drunkard ; — in a word, a most profligate and abandoned character. 
fcondl^, his parents most reprove and correct him, repeatedly, and until 
ere is no hope of amendment, lordly, tbe parents were toe only al- 
wed promeeuiors ; and it was required tnai Ihej should both concur in 
riofin^ him to the magistrate, the power of life and death not being in- 
usted to tbe parents, as it afterwards was amon;;^ the Greeks and Romans. 
aathf, the msgistrat^s were to iuTestigate the case, which must be fully 
Tovea, so as to induce them to condemn (he criminal, and order turn to 
e put to death. Natural aflectk>n would almost always prevent the prose- 
ution : the required proof would secure all, but the most atrociously 
rimioal, from the hasty rage, or the deliberate malice of those few pa- 
enta, who were capable of such desperate wickedness, as combining to 
lorder their own children. We do not read of any instance, in the whole 
ewish history, of this law having been carried into execution. l(, Iww* 
T«r, such an eztraordinarv event at any time occurred. It could not f^l 
) excite general notice, and to produce a deep and lasting Impression on 
he minds of both parents and chiMren. So that tbe solemn execution of 
me incorrigible criminal would be a most salutary warning to tens of 
hoQsuulB. The very existence of such a law would confirm greatly tbe 
udboriiy of parents, and give energy to their admonitions ; as well as for> 
tiff the minds of young persons agunat various temptations, and so pre* 
vent Crimea. And it would constantly excite all parents, who atlqided (o 
'Jtte law of Moses, to restrain, correct, and watch over their children, when 
roung ; to ghre them good Instruction, set them a good example, and prajr 
Tor them vnthoQi eeasing ; and to keep them as much as possible out of 
isd company, and from contracting bad habits. 

This law, therelore, so harmless and beneficial In its operations, yet so 
:ontrary to human poUcv, proves, instead of hivalidating, the divine origl- 
sal of ihm code, ia which alone it Is found.* 

12. From the conduct of Ehud (JudgM ill. 15 — ^S6.), of Joel 
(^W. 17 — 20.), andjrom David* t advice to Solomon concerning 
Jomb and Shimei (1 Kings ii. 5, 6. 8.), it has been atterted 
that the Scripturet inculcate attattination, 

NotMof can be mo^ false than this assertion. For, in the first place, 
I he eases of £hod and Jael are shnply recorded as matters of Act. without 
my commeat or observation whatever; and, therefore, they neither can 
nor ooglu to be represented as encouraging assassination.a With regard to 
tbe conduct of Jael In particular, we most judge of it by the feelings of 
Jkose, among whom tbe right of aveniing the blood of a relative was so 
itrongly rooied, that even Moses could not Uke it away. Jael was an ally, 
ij Uooid, of the IsraeUilsh nation ; their chief oppressor, who bad mightify 
*jipresoed them for tbe space of twenty yeara, now lay defenceless Mlbre 
ler : and he was moreover one of those whom Israel was bound by divine 
MQunand to extirpate. Perliaps, too, she felt herself called to be tbe in- 
trument of God in working out for that nation a great deliverance, by thus 
txterminatiog their heathen oppressor. At least, krael viewed it In this 
if m : sod in Ibis view we cannot reproach the heroine whh that as a crime, 
rAicb both she and brael felt lo be a deed performed In accordance vritb 
'j# maxtdate of heaven.* 

The advice of David to Solomon when on bis death-bed, demands a more 
fflllnet conaideratlon. And, tn the vmsr place, with regard to Joab, we 
emark that do attentive reader of the history of David, after his accession 

> the tbrooe of Israel, can help obtervinc now often it is noticed that the 
no* of Zeruiah were too strong for David ; in other words, that they bad 
w mnch power with the army for him to venture to punish their atrocious 
<¥ds ; reaaoflis of state deferred the punishment, and when those reasons 
rere removed. It was proper to punisn a deliberate murderer according to 
a ezpresa law. David also Imew that a man like Joab, who could brook 
e superior, might endanger (he peace of the kinfrdom. He was now en- 
ared to support Adooijah, and so far in actual rebellion. But it is to be 
b«erved that the Hebrew monarch does not advise Solomon (o put Joab 
Aso/ic/eljr and uneondUionalim to death : he chanes him to do according 
» kit ttiodom, and the sum or his advice is in effect thi;! :— "Though you 
sm now pardoned Joab through policy, as 1 was myself compelled to do 
y the «*xigency of the times, and the jnredominant influence of the sons 
rZerniab ; yet, should he ofzeod aratn, act according to discretion, and 
Ilea pnnish him. as a hoarv-beaded and confirmed traitor, with d«ab." 
■Goxi>i.r, with respect to iihimef, David had fulfilled his promise. He 
ad only eoitased that be would not put him to death on (he day when Ablshal 
•A rrqaested permission to do it (compare 2 Sam. xix. 23. with I Kings U. 
) ; and be left ll (o Solomon (o treat him as he thought just, in reference 

> his future conduct David knew that he was Shimei still, and would so 
:( M to bring on himself due pimishment Solomon accordingly sent for 
himei, azul commanded him to reside in Jerusalem, and not to depart 
»mc*»- under pain of death on the dav when he shi>uld pass over the brook 
uhon. a condition to which Shimei thankfully acceded. (1 Kings ii. 37. 
3 ) Three years afterwards, tbe latter transerc^ed this convention and 
rent to Oath (verse 40.), a suspicious quarter, in consequence of which 
ok>mofi, afker charging Mm wHh the violation of his oath, commanded him 
) be p«t to death. (41— 4«.)« 

13. Again, it hat been atterted by tome, that the tav of 
Hoten (Lev. xxriL 88.), concerning devoted thingt to be put 



* Age oflnfidetity, p. 24. Rcott*f Reply to Paine's Age of Reason, p. 18. 
jon&on, IfflO, 12mo. 

* The cases of Ehud and of Jael are fully considered in Twopenny's Dis- 
ertailona, pp. 133—140. 

* Profl Robinson's Interpretation of Jtidges, chap, v., in the BibBcal Re- 
oaitorr, voL ii. p. 607. (Andover, 1831.) 

« See Dr. Chandler's Ufb of David, vol ii. pp. 444-481., where <hat 
bteh'a conduct to Jcab and Shimei Is fhllj ftndfestsd. 



to death, authorized human tacriicet: and Jephthah^t tacn 
jScing hit daughter (Judg. xL 34, 6cc,), SanmePt hewing Agag 
in piecet before the Lord (1 Sam. xv. 33.), and David* t deS 
vering teven of SauTt potterity to the Gibeonitet to be put it 
death by them (S 8am. xxi. S» &€.), have been repretentedat iti 
ttancet of human tacr\ficet according to that law. 

But as there are express prohibitions of sacrificing their chlMren ki 
Deut. xii. 30, 31. PaaL cvi. 37, 3a Jer. vii. 31. and Ezek. xvi. 20, 21. ; so thefs 
not only is no direction to sacrifice any other human creature, nor ars 
there soy rites appointed for such sacrifice, but also it would bsve render 
ed tbe priest unclean, by touching a dead body ; and the sacrifice of a man 
is expressly declared to be abommable in Isa. Ixvl. 3. As no devoted thing 
could be sacrificed at all, the law in question cannot possibly relste to sacrT 
fice, and Is ci^Mtble of a very different meanins. For, although Josepbus, 
and many commentators after him, are of opinlMi that Jephthah did really 
immolate his daughter, the probability is that abe vras not sacrificed. And 
this will appear from the rendering of the converaive particle 1 ivau\ whicl) 
tbe preceding considerations require to be taken disionctlvelv, and trans- 
latea oa instead of amd, both In Lev. zxvii. 2S.* and also in Judges xL 80^ 
31.* What f^irther confirms this rendering, and consequently reconciles 
these two passages, la, that Jepbthah's rashness bad time (o cool, as his 
daughter went two months to bewail hervirgini7y, that is her consecration 
to God, which obliged her to remain single without posterKy. It is further 
said ttutt she vrent to bewail her virgimty, not her sacrifice. Besides the 
IsraeUtish women went four times in every year to mourn or talk wim 
(not/or) (be daughter of Jephthah, to lament her aeclusion from the world, 
and tbe hardship of her shuation as cutofrfh>m every domestic enjoyment 
Now, If in the course of two months im> person could have suggested to 
Jephthah a ransom for bis daughter, yet surely she must have been alive, 
though dead to him and his family (as bis only child), and to the world br 
her seclusion. If tbe Israelitlsh women went to condole with her. It Is 
fbrther worthy of remark, tliat It is not afterwards sedd, that be actually 
taerifieed her, but that *^he did with her according to his vow." The 
sacred historian subjoins, she knew no man : if she tcere sacrificed this re- 
mark Is flrivolous ; but if she were devoted to perpe(ual virglnttv, this idea 
coincides with the visits of the Israelitish women. On the whole, we may 
safely conclude, that Jephtbah's daughter vras not sacrificed, but conse 
crated to a state of celibacy.^ 

With reapect to tbe two other cases above mentioned, vis. the hewfalg of 
Agag in pieces before tbe Lord, and the deliveir of seven of Saul's posit- 
ri(y to tbe Gibeonites, thev have no reference whatever to sacrifices. Agag, 
in partlddar, vras put to death as a ertrntnal. and not as a sacrifice.* The 
** seven descendants of flaol, who were partly tbe children of a concubine 
and paHly of a danghtor of Saul, were not pretenders to the crown : 
and Davia eannot be luspeeted of having embracefl such an opportunity to 
pot them out of the vray. Neither la to l>e supposed tbst DavM delivered 
up the innocent to death contrary to the law. (DeuL xxiv. 16.) They were 
therefore delivered op to tbe svensers of bfood, and punished with death, 
not on aceoant of tbe crimes of Saul, but for the murders which they 
thems^es, wfth the connivance of Saul, liad committed on the Gibe- 
onltes, and for which (bey had hitherto remained nopunlsbed They 
themselves constituted the bk>ody bouse, which was generallv notorious 
as snch. Sbul Is mentioned whh them, merely l>ecaQ9e he tou« under his 
protociion the murderers, wlio were so nearly related to biro, and deliver- 
ed them from the hand of the avengers of blood."* 

14. In 1 Sam. xiii. 14. David is called the man after Oodft 
own heart. And this phraee, as i^lied to him, haa been a fer- 
tile souice of larcaam and reproach to many infidel writers, as if 
tlM Scriptaret tanctioned adoiteij tnd mnider* 

But do they aothorise those crimes 1 By no means. They are there 
repreheode<j^ and tbe severest denunciations are pronouncetl against those 
who perpetrate them. In what sense then was he a man after God's own 
heart 7 Ambwxk.— In his strict attention to the law and worship of God : in bis 
recognising, thronsbout bis whole conduct, that Jehovah was king In Israel, 
and that he himself was onW bis vicegerent ; In never attempting to altoi 
any of those laws^ or in the feast degree to change the Israelmsh consdto* 
tlon. In all his pubUe official conauel he acted according to the Divine 
Mhid, and fulfilled the vrlOof bis Maker. But the phrase itsel£ will, per- 
haps, be the best explained by the case of SamueL Eli was rejected, and 
Bamoel chosen In his place, just as David superseded 8auL On this occa- 
sion God said. / wiU raise ms up a faithful priest, that shall do according 
to that which is in mint heart, (i item. Ii. 36.) And is not he, who acts airee- 
ably to the Divine Win. a man qfter God's heart ? Further, It Is worthy of 
remark, that this expression Is never used In reference to his private or 
personal moral conaucL It is used wholly in reference to his uniform 
regard to the promotion of the Interests of pure religion, notwitbstsnding 
aU temptatfona to kfolatry and persecution.** Tlie numberii^ of the people 
(2 Sara, xxiv.), in order, as it would seem, to push conquests into rorekn 
countries, and the flasUlons sdultery vritb Bathsbeba, together with the 
consequent murder of^Urlah (2 0am. zl.) are the only instances In which 

• That this pasaege ahould be so rendered, has been proved by Dr. 
Hales. It will then run thus '.—Notwithstanding, no devoted thing, wMek 
a man shall devote unto tkm Lord, of all that he hath, (either] of man or 
of beast, or of land of his own property, shall be sold or redeemed. Every 
thing dttvoteais most holy unto the Lord, New Analysis of Cbronolo|7. 
voL Ti. p. 320. See the subject also trf'ated. In an admirable manner, in Dr 
Randolph's Sermon entitled Jeph(hsh's Vow. considered in the second 
volume of his "View of oui blessed Saviour's Ministry," Ac. pp. 166—195. 

• Which verses are to be translated thus:--".4nd Jephthah vowed a 
vow unto •ma Umd, and said. If thou wilt surely give the children of Am- 
mori into my hand, then itshanbe that whatsoever cometh out of the doors 
qf my house to meet me, when I return in peace from the children qf Am- 
mon shall either be the Lord's, oa / wiUq/fer it up (for) a bttmt-qffering." 
New Analysis of ChronologVjVol. ii. p. 320. 

« Hales, vol II. pp. 320-323. Calmet's Dictionary, vol. II. pp. 188> ijc 
4to. edit. Additions to C^lmet. Watcrland's Scripture vindicated, on Judg. 
Ix. la (Worlcs, vol. vl. pp. 133-136.) 

• Hales, vol. ii. pp. 321. Du Vuisin, Autorit^ des Livres de Movse, p. 406. 

• Jahn's History of the Hebrew Comumnwealtb. vol I. pp. Ill, 111 
«• See the Rev. Wm. Cleaver's Sermon on the Character of David, King 

of Israel, in four Sermon* annexed to Bp. Cleaver's Seven Sermons om 
Select Su^eet%.B>. VT^^m. and Mp4eUiy Dr. Chvdier's Life of Ha^rld. 
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two Imst ■boeUng crimes, more MrtfcuUurly, to far was Di 
lac them, that he eonfesaes and laroenta them with the | 
*Bat how earnest was bia repentance i And with what st 



Oavid se«ms to have fbrf ^Oen himself and his God Wbh regard to the 
-.._..,.. ._. ^. . . , I Diwrld flrom excus. 

le greatest horror. 
I repentance ! And with what submission to the 
will of God did he bear those calamities which were sent for his punish- 
ment, and which, as they were caused by bis own children, must have 
been so much the more distressing to his oatemal feelings I (2 Sam. xL 
Psa! 11. 2 Sam. zii. 1—23. ziii. 1—20. zv.- z^i.) Do we not here again see 
the soul entirely and steadily devoted to God 1 David, indeed, was no ideal 
model of human perfection ; he was not without the blemishes incident to 
human nature : but, on the whole, he was an example worthy of the imita* 
tion of his successors ; and, according as they appear on comparison with 
him, the sacred writers estimate their characters." 

16. The conduct of David toward* the Ammoniteo, in put' 
ting them under taioa and harrows of iron, &c, on the capture 
of JRabbah, hao been represented at an instance of diabolical 
mnd unparalleled cruelty. (2 Sam. xii. 31.) 

The cayils of the objectors. In this as in every other instance, are ott^rly 
infbunded: for if, Instead or deducing their objections from translations, 
(hey had consulted the original passage, they would have seen that there 
was no ground whatever for their charges. The Hebrew prefix 3 (beth), 
which is used throughout the verse in question, it is well known, signifies 
fo as well as under ; and to put the people to saws, harrows, axes^ and the 
briclc-icOns, means no more than to employ them as slaves in the most 
menial and laborious offices, such as sawing, making iron harrows, hewing 
wooil and making bricks. This form of expression is an Anglicism as weU 
as a Hebraism ; and we still say, to nut a person to the plouth, to the anvil, 
Ac. The passage objected to may be thus rendered. He ^vid) brought 
forth the people that were therein, and put them to sates, and to harrotes oj 
iron (or lo iron-mines^ for the original word means bothX and to axes qf 
iron, and made them pass through the brickkiln. The erroneous inter- 
pretation of this verse appears to have been taken from 1 T^hron. xx. 3. 
where David is said to have cut them, with sates and with harrows of iron, 
and with axes: on which place it ia to be observed that, instead of Ht^^ 
ivaraueK) he sawed or cut with saws, seven of the manuscripts eclated 
by Dr. Kennicott have 08^1 (voraseM) he put them. 1 Chron. xx.3., there- 
fore, must be rendered in the same manner as 2 Sam. xii. 31. 

16. It has been asserted from 1 Kings xziL that Jehovah 
kept false prophets f as well as true ones. 

The most common attention to the context will show that this asser- 
tion is as false as it is malignant. For, in the first place, the four hundred 
prophets mentioned in that chapter (verse 6.) were pretended prophets 
whom the wicked kin#o( Israel nad in his pay, and woo knew how to auit 
his humour and to flatter his vanity, all agreeing in the same (awning com- 
pliances and in the same treacherous counsels which pleased for the 
e resent, but ultimately proved fatal. They are emphatically termed by 
[icaiah (verse 23.) AXao's prophets, notwithstanding they professed to be 
the Lord's prophets, prophesying in his name. And, secondly, the address 
of Micaiah to the two confederated kings in verses 19—23. is not a real re- 
presentation of any thing done in the heavenly world, as If the Almighty 
were at a k>ss for expedients, or had any hand in the sins of his creatures ; 
but it is a mere parable, and only tells in figurative language what was in 
the womb of providenoe, the erents which were shortly to take place, and 
the permission^ on the part of God, for these sgents to act Mlcaiui did not 
choose to ^ the angry and impious Ahab, that all his prophets were liars ; 
but he represents the whole by this parable, and says the same truths in 
language equally forcible but less offensive. 

17. The Scripturee lepreient the Almighty ai a God of truth 
and faithfulness : but he is charged by the opposers of divine 
revelation with being guilty of falsehood, by inspiring prophets 
with false messages, and by violating his promises. TTie gross- 
ness of such assertions is sufficiently disgusting, but it is the 
duty of a Christian advocate fully to meet them, and to expose 
all their fidsehood. 

In the first place. With regard to the charge of inspiring prophets with 
false meseages (which Is founded on 1 Kinjts xxii. 22, 23. Jer, iv. 10. and 
Ezek. xiv. 9.), we remark, that it is a known idiom of the Hebrew language, 
to express things in an Imperative and active form, which are to be under- 
stood only permissively. So where the devils besought "Christ that he 
would euffst them to enter into the herd o/sw'ne, he said unto them. Go 
(Mau. viii. 31.) ; he did not command, but permitted them. And so in John 
xiii. 27., where our Saviour says to Judas, What thou dost, do quiekfy, we 
are not to understand that he commanded him to betray him, though that 
seemed to be expressed In the form. So, likeviise, here, where an evil 
spirit ofl^sred himself to be a lyinc spirit In the mouth of the prophet, and 
God says, Oo forth and do so: this only signifies a permlssfon, not a com- 
mand. And so (Jer. It. 10.) where the prophet complains that God "had 
greailr deceived the people, saying, they should have peace when the 
sword reachelh to the soul; we are to understand this no otherwise, but 
that God permitted the false prophets to deceive them, prophesying peace 
to them, as appears by the history. (Ezek. xiv. 19.) / the Lord have deceived 
that prophet, that is, permitted nim to be deceived, and to deceive the 

G!ople, as a just judgment upon them for their infidelity with respect to 
8 true prophets. This he threatens at the 5th verse, / will take the house 
qf Israel in their own heart, because they are all estrangedfrom me throus h 
their idols ; because they have chosen to themsehres false gods, I will suffer 
them to be deceived with false prophets ; and that this is the meaning, 
appears by the threatening added, and 1 will stretch out my hand upon 
him, and I will destroy him from the midst of my people : now Qod will 
not punish that of which he is the author. 

That text (Jer. xx. 7.) Thou hast deceived me, and I was deceived, signi- 
fies no more, but that he had misuken the promise of God to him, who 
when he gave him his commission, told him he would be with him, by which 
he understood that no evil should come to him, and now he was become a 
derision and the people mocked Aim ; and In his passion snd weakness, he 
breaks forth into this expression. Thou hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived ; whereas it was his own mistake of the meaning of (Sod's promise, 
which was not, that be should not meet vrith scorn, and opposition, and 



> That this is the meaoHiff ef IKIngs xxU. 22: is proved In the next 
rsaanc 



persecution, but that they should not prevail Mataitt tdoi, u««bmim> 
the latter end of the first chapter.* -^ •« t 

Secondly, With respect to the assertion that the AlmitbtT viohiH k 
promises^ it hss been objected that (Sod did not give tbechUcbea of fau 
an the land which he promised to Abraham, as will appear br toaZ^ 
Gen. xviii. 19^ 20. with Josh. xiii. 1. &c. and Judg. ii.20^. bC^^rj! 
God promised to give Abraham and his seed such a land, the botnbt; 
which he describes In Josh. xiif. 1. It is there said that tkertrmem 
very much land yet unconquered, of which ihey had not pn nsmSm 
And in Judg. ii. 2D. it is said, that tba people having nor perforDied[t«r 
part of the covenant, God would suspend the farther perfonoaaui^ts 
promise, and would not drive out any. more of the Datioai befart fta 
and it is probable, that the Israelites never were possessed «f the pn^ 
land in the fbll latitude and extent of tlie promise. 

Answer— The covenant of God with Abraham was upon coe^dradsa<^ 
his past faith and obedience, though It seems that the full fttkfamettti 
did likewise depend upon the future obedience^ of Ma posfert; bpun 
ance of his covenant, notwithstanding all the iQumrara and t^btbutf 
that people, God did bring them into the promised Isixl, tboifjb&nin. 
voked him to destroy them many a time ; bec«ase lie renrabm^ ^ 
covenant with A (Wham. When thev were possessed of hjCodiwaw 
a title to the rest, and would have assisted them in lift cooqnesteUtdWr 
had performed the condition required on their part, that ii cco^ 
faithful and obedient to him ; hut they did not, and thereby dncUr^G^ 
from anr further performance of his promise ; and God, vhenb^taddB^ 
this, had fully performed the covenant tie made with Abraham. «d bu 
concerned his fiart, as appears by the acknowledgment of Jotbue, (tn t 
a time when a sreat part of the land was unconquered (Joah. zn. 44.1 a4 
of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 66.); yea, and had it not been ittalGodbadnde 
this covenant, as well upon consideration of Abraluun^s faith lod obe<!inct 
as upon condition -of ttie future obedience of his posterity, the rebrlbu 
and disobedience of the people in the wilderness had released Goi] vtid; 
fh)m the promise, and he would not have been on(aithfal if he had aan^ 
destroyed that people, and made a full end of them, and (hejhadiinn 
entered into that land ; because a faihire of the condition makei the oh^ 
tion to oeatee ; and that this condition vraa implied in the coveout ni 
Abraham appears from Deut vii. 12, 13. xi. 22, 23. and Jim^. D. 2a Ga 
gives this reason why he suspended the complete perforiDanct of k 
promise : ne anger of the Lobd was hot against brael, and ki ted 
Because that this people hath transgressed my covenant wltidk t m 
manded their fathers, and have not hearkened to my voice, IoIms&u 
henceforth drtve out any of the nations which Joshua left leken k dH* 

18. The destruction of forty-two little children, bjEiik 
whom they had in sportive playfulness called a bald heod(u 
said), was an act of cruelty and revenge. 

It was no such tiling. The original word in 2 Kings ii. 23, SL 0*T 
(NeABOiX which in our version is rendered little children, also menu jew 
persons who are grown up. Thus Isaac was called *>PJ (kaos) a bd, lin 
he was twenty eight years old ; Joseph when he wss thirty; aadRebobw 
when he m^M forty years of age. The town of Bethd wai owofik 



principal seats of Ahab's idolatry ; and it is proluible that these vm cts 
fthatciti ** ' ■' ■ .-...-. ,.. -^-.-. 

imfng— ,-,., - , . 

in allusion to Elijah's ascension to hewen ; of which they had kiM be 



out of that city and insulted the prophet, at the instigation of the prinutt 
BaaL exclaimlng^iiscci*^ too, thou betid head ; ascmd, tso,thtnboUhtu 



which they did not believe. Elisha, it is said, twrsed them ; bat he ddM 
this fh>m any petulant temper-of his own. He cursed thetn in Ike nmtd 
the Lord, that is, he declared in hisjnme^and authority the r"-' — ' 
which he would i 



infiict upon them. Thus Elisha acted as a oiniiter tf th 
Supreme Governor of the world ; and by his order and in his dum ^ 
foretold the punishment which was about to be inflicted apoo the«r* 
gate idolaters. Had this denunciation proceeded from the arfTyr 



,r 



mentof the prophet only, and not from « divine impulse, sDchafl(oii<^ 
as the destruction of these profane ycsung men of Bethel would m bi« 
been the immediate consequence of it. 

19. It is objected that many passages of the Old TtMot 
■ascribe to the Almighty human affections, pasdoas, tad Ktm 
even those of the worst kind. 




of human language, represent God ss having the body, the paaiioot,ndA( 
infirmities of a man. Thus, they make mention of his cjea and ear^ » 
hands and feet, his sleeping and waking ; they ascribe to bim ieM v^ 
and jealousy, grief and re^ientance, joy and desire. The ilinpl* fJIJJ 
of the Hebrews might also be another reason for its abouodiiig vtih "P 
expressions. But thst no man might be so wesk or so P*"*"*****^ 
those expressions according to the letter, and entertain mean andMW^ 
thooghu of his Maker, the same Scriptures often sdd to those ^H^^^ 
tions something which manifestly sbovre us how they sre to be ^^^^Hr 
and reminds us that if God has a body, the heaves is bis thni>^^'"°jT 
earth his footstool ; If he has hands, they are hands which reschio ibrtjj 
of the creation ; if he has eyes, the darkness to them is ao ^l^^^f L ■ 
from them nothing is hidden : and in other places we are toW tw »< " 
perfect : that he is blessed or happy ; that he Is u«*ci>"V«d)le; iw »f ■ 
every where present ; that he is a spirit ; that no mm hath •««' J"*J" 
aeehhn; that he is incomprehensible: and that the foostemeit^ 
which we can possibly frame of him, falls infinitely short of the tmtt* "" 
or two examples will Illustrate the preceding remarks. |^|, 

Thus, when God is said to repent, the expression simply •"••""•jL, 
does not execute that which seemed to us to have been his P'^'P'"* ij^jr^ 
pleased to do otherwise than his threatenings seemed °P*'''yJj*^J!5r^ 



account of some tscit condition Implied In them. And tbia doei wjof 
gate either ftwn the troth, or sincerity, or consisney, of God '"J'f^ 
It does not derogate from his truth, because he spesks what be '•■'v'^ 
unless something Intervened to prevent the judginenl "*"!j^SJ;!E 
which he resolved when he threatened to take off snd ■'»P '•'JjJSSr 
Nor does it derogate from his sincerity, for he hss told os •'"•f^JLzJrtsi 
Inffs have such conditions implied in them :— nor from his e*M«2^ 
immutability, because God does not change his coaosel *^]SS^ 
takes off the sentence, which he bad passed with reserved coafl"" ^ 

• Tinotson's Works, vol. vi. p. 606. London, 18B0. . m^^i 

• Ibid. p. 607. See also Waterland's Scriptart Vindleats* oa E»» "^ 
(Works, vol. vi. pp. 267—264.) 

« Jortin's BertnoBS, vol i. p 187. 
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SO. It hai also boen olitMted, that th« book of Eeclcaiartoa 
coDtains some passages woioh savour of irreligion, and others 
fHiich saTour of immoralit^F* 

But tlie passages, thus excepted againat, are either Innocent when rightly 
LoterprerM ; or else they express, —fw/ the sentiments of Solomon, but the 
falte 9pinion» of others, whom he personates in order to confute thera ;— 
or, however, not his deliberate sentiments, but such hasty and wrong 
notions, as daring the course of his inquiry after happiness arose sncces- 
sivelj io his minc^ uid were on mature consi leration rejected br him, tliat 
h« lulcbt fix at last on the true basis,— the conclusion of the tohou matter ; 
which is, tojiear Oodandkeep hie commandmente.'for uod u>iU brimg every 
work into judgment^ toith every secret thing, whether it be good, or tohether 
U b€*TtL (Eccl. xii. 13, 14.) 

2U It has likewise been objected that the Song of Sotomon, 
aad the sixteenth and tvrenty-third chapters of Ezekiers pro- 
pha^, oontain passages ofiensive to common decency. 

Bat this objection will fell to the ground by Interpreting those parts sUe* 
lOficslly, as almost all the commentators, from the earliest times, have 
tdsanicDoaslv done : and, Utcewise, by considering that the simplicity of the 
esstem nations made these phrases less offensive to them than they ap- 
pesred lo us ; as^ on the other hand, many things which are perfectly cor- 
rect in our view, would appear lar different m eastern climates. With 
respect to the Song of -Solomon, in particular. It is to be remarked, l.That 
SMSI 0f the forms of speech, asainst which exceptions have been cnade, sre 
tnistrsnaiiions, and do not exLM in the original ;— and, 2. Admitting the cor- 
reetoess of these remarks, H may also be shown, that this book abounds 
with beaoti All poetic images. There is, therefore, no just exception to sup- 
; it allegorical, provided the allegory be not extravagant and Incon* 



n. It is asserted, that the imprecation* contained in 9ome of 
the prophetic part* of Scripture, and in the book of Poalmo 
(ewpprislly in the fifty-fifth, sixty -ninth, hundred and ninth, hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh, and some other Psalms), breathe a 
ipirit of malice, are highly inconnotent with humanitjf, and 
higMy vidout, 

" U must be confessed that, at first sight, they appear cruel and vindictive, 
irreconcilable with the gentle spirit of piety and rellslon ; and some, uo- 
heaiHtindy acknowledging ihera to be indefensible on Christisn principles, 
rett the amace solely on their accordance with the character of the Jewish 
dispensatioo; wkich. they say, did not Inculcate that cordial forgiveness of 
h^ories, sod even k>ve of our enemies, which form sn essential and peculiar 
docCriae of the Gospel. In this representiOion the inquirer will not be dis* 
.posed to acquiesce, when he reflects that the Hebrew Scriptures do forcibly 
enjoin the duties of forgiving injuries, Exod. xii. 49. xxlii. 4, 6. Lev. xix. 
17, J8 Dent xxxii 35. Prov. xl. 17. xix. 11. xx. 22. xxlv. 29. Zech. viL 10. ; 
sf doii^ good to enemies, Exod. xxiil. 4, 6. Prov. xxv. 21. Jer. xxix. 7. ; snd 
of eoltivalinf motoal kindness and good will, Bxod. xxii. 21—24. Lev. xix. 
tr, 18.31. xxv. 35. Dent. x. 19. Prov. xv. 17. xvii. 17. xvill. 24. xxvii. 10. 
I^vid, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, extols and recommends benevolence 
and mercy, forgiveness and kindness to enemies, PsaL xv. 26. xxvii. 2. et 
«f?. xzxiv. 14. SKXVU. 1,8. 21. 25. xxxviif. 12, 13,'14. xxxhc 1. xL 1. 3. xciv. 1. 
cl & dx. 4. 5. cxii. 6. 9. cxx. 6, 7. cxxxiii. 1, 2, 3. ; and his own conduct 
sflforded a noble exemplification of these virtues, as will be apparent by con- 
suUnr the following passages; Psal. xxxv. 1^15. 1 Sam. xxiv. 1. etaeg. 
xx?L L et sey. 2 Sam. 1 4. et eea. 'vt. 8—12. xvi. 7—11. ^Ix. 21—23. It cannot 
then be credited that one so dntinguisbed for tenderness and benevolence 
ef heart, as well ss for preeminent piety, could utter any thing in direct 
opposition to those feelings of mercy and forgiveness, which he Both highly 
recomasended, snd exhibited in his own practice. Independentlyof this we 
may rest assured that no unmerciful and revengeful sentiment was ever 
sosiofSed by the Holy Spirit, or ever found entrance into a work of inspi- 
rstioo. 

" Prom these observations we may with certainty infer that the passsses 
in qoestion, however they may appear, were undoubtedly not intended to 
convey any bitter anfl nnrelentink malediction. Mor will they be deeuieil 
to do so, provided due allowance be made for the bold phraseolosv of Ori- 
ental poetry, which must generally be received with considerable al)»te- 
meot ; and provided also they be understood with the reservation, which 
ought to accompany all our wishes snd addresses to the Deity, namely, 
that he would grsnt them only so far as may be consistent with His will 
snd providence. If ihe iroprecative parts of the book of Psalms be taken 
with these limitations, as in reason they ought, they will h<> found in sub- 
stance merely to express s wish that the wicked men spoken of might re- 
ceive the just recompense of their deeds, and that the punishment they 
lieserred might speedily oveitske thera, if such were the will of God. The 
impioos and transgressors are those alone upon whom the Psalmist iropre- 
ealea the Divine vengeance ; and there Is nothint of vindictive feeling in 
;>rajtng for that which he believed the Divine justice as well as the Divine 
proiftise were engaged to Inflict; while at the same time his entire confi- 
dence in the absolute perfections of the Supreme Being affords ample 
evidence tliat be calls for this vengesnce only so far ss might be accordant 
with the Divine attributes of wisdom, goodness, and equity. A strong con- 
ftrmation of this reasoning is supplied by Psal. xxviii 4,5. where he prays 
th« Almighty to 'give them according to their deeds, according to the 
tciekedness of their endeavourt ; to give them after the teork ofthfir hands : 
ro render them their desert, ■* and he immediately subjoins as a reason for 
the m^itioQ, and a vi'^dication of it, ' because they regard not the irorks of 
tkt Lord, nor the operation of his hands, he thaU (teiU) destroy thein, and 
vtt buUdthem up.* Such imprecative addresses are in reality the expres- 
«on of an earnest desire that the wHl of God may be done in earth as it is 
in besven, and that, if it seemed good unto Him, He would assert his own 
hm >iT as well by Uie punishment of the iniquitous as by the preservation 
cf <^« righteous. 

"The persons, to vrhom the imprecations refer, were inveterate adver- 
saties. plotting sgainst the life of tne Psalmist, and mallciouslv intent upon 
effeetinc his ndn. To pray to be rescued from their wicked devices was 
elesriybvrful ; and, considering their numbers snd persevering malignity, 
nis escape might seem utterly imprscticsble without their entire overthrow 
•r extirpation : a prayer for their destruction, therefore, was equivalent to 
a prayer for his own preservation and deliverance. Besides, they were for 
the most put not only personal enemies, but hostile to the people of Israel, 
rebels to their hesvenfy King, snd violators of His commands. To desire 
Um pmilsbment of sncb characters arose, it may (airly be prssnmed, not 
ksm persoBsl vladkUvs fiseliof s, bat firom s rsgsrd te religkia, snd bstred 



of inkraity ; sod wss in fsei tantamount to desirinf the Almighty to vindi 
cste Uis glory by inflicthig the chsstisements, which they deserved, and 
which he has denounced against the proud contemners of His Isws. 

" hy msny writers the passages objected to are explained aa predictions : 
and this is not at variance with the Hebrew idiom ; which admits, under 
some clrcomstances, the use of the imperative for the future, as PsaL 
xxxvii. 27. Gen. zx. 7. xUi. la xlv. a Prov. iii. 4. iv. 4. ; and the employ- 



ment of the imperative mood, when declaring future events, is not unususi 
with the sacred writers, as in Isa. vi. 10. vTii. 9, 10. ix. 3. xvii. 1. xxix. 9. 
der. 1. 10. Esek. xliii. 3. In some instsnces, a prayer or wish for the punish- 



ment of sinners mav be nearly equivalent to a prediction, inasmuch as it 
is founded on the belief, and meant to imply, that, according to God's moral 
government of the world, punishment most certainlv awaita them. Some 
of the imprecations in the Psalms may, then, be understood as declarative 
of the iust ju(kments of God, which would inevitably foil upon the im- 
pious; but in others, and perhaps most of them, both the natural construe, 
tion of the sentences, and the lull force and propriety of the expreuions, 
require them to be tsiken in an tmprsca/tos itrue. To explain them in aay 
other sense is doing violence to the laws of grsmmatical interpretation ; 
yet even in this light, considered as imprecations, tbev amount to no mors 
than a wish that the ironious msv be deslt with according to the eternal and 
unalterable laws of Divine Justice, that they may openly and before ths 
worM receive the penalties of crhne, provided it be the will of God : which 
surely is neither an unnatuial nor unreasonable wi^ in those, wno anx- 
iously seek the pnnishment of vice, snd the mslntensnce of true religion 
and virtue. In tne Psalmi^ moreover, it is a wish not proceeding from a 
desire to gratify a personal vindictive feeling, but partly from a desire of 
self-preservation, and partly from anxiety to see the worship and glory of 
God triumpliant over all enemiea. Imprecations, therefore, made with ths 
limitations, and originating in the motives just mentioned, so far firom being 
liable to the charge of maliciousness and revenge,Are In accordance with 
the purest spirit of religion, and with the exercise of the most extensive 
charity."* 



Of all those tremendous imprecstions which appear in our commra 

nglish version of Deut xxvii. 15—20., there is not one authorized by the 

original. The Hebrew texts express no kind of tcish, but are only so 



many denunciations of ths displeasure of God sgahist those who either 
were or should be guilty of the ^s theiein mentioned, and of the judg- 
ments which they must expect to be Inflicted upon them, unless prevented 
by a timely and sincere repentance. And agreeably to this view, the 
sacred text should have been rendered "cursed they," or. "cursed are 
they." and not " cursed be they," In the sense of Let them be cursed ; ths 
word be. Though inserted in our translation, having nothing answerable Co 
it in the Hebrew. 

The same idiom, which appears in the prophetic writings and 
Psalms, is also to be found in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. and 2 Tim. iv. 14. 

The former passsge runs thus :— |f any man love not the Lord Jesus, 
let him be anafhema maranatha. From 1 Cor. xii. 3. we find thst the Jews, 
who pretended to be under the Spirit and teaching of God, called Jesus 
Christ •*»btf^* or accursed, that Is, a person devoted to destruction. In 
1 Cor. xvL 22. Saint Paul retorts the whole upon themselves, and says, Jf 
any man love not the Lord Jesus, let hok be (that is^ he teill be) accursed; 
the Lord ttill tome. This is not ssid In the way of Imprecatfon, but as s 
prediction of what wouM •certainly come upon the Jews if they did not 
repent ; and of what actually came upon them, because they did not re- 
pent, but continued to hate and execrate the Saviour of fhe world, as well 
as a prediction of what still lies upon them becsuse they continue to hate 
and execrate the Redeemer. 

In 2 Tim. iv. 14. we read Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil; 
the Lord reward him according to his works ; which has the appearance 
of an imprecation. But instead of «ve(«>ii may the Lord reward, »ir etmr$t 
will reward is the reading of the Codices Alexandrinus and Ephremi 
(which are of the best suthority), the Codices Claromontanus, San \3erma- 
nensis, Augieosis, also^f those numbered by Griesbach, 6. 17. 31. 37. 67^ 
71. 73. 80. and of the MS. by Matthsi noted with the letter f. ;— of the Cop. 
tic, Armenian, and Vulgate versions— snd of Chrysostom, Theodoret, Bnlo> 
gius as cited by Pbotius^ Johaimes Damascenus, Oecumenlus, Augustine, 
and others among the ftthers of the Christian church. The reading of 
»wSjt9n makes the sentence declaratory,— 7^ Lord will rbwabd At'm 
according to his works ; and as It is supported by such satisfoctory evi- 
dence, Griesbach has inserted H in his innermargin, as being nearly equal, 
if ifot preferable, to the common reading. An additional pnsif that this is 
the preferable lection is fumlshed'by the fact, that it is In unison with the 
spirit and temper of the Intrepid apostle, Saint Paul ; who, hi the sixteenth 
verse, when speaking of his being deserted by eveiy one, when (during 
his second imprisonment at Rome) he was flrst summoned to vindicate 
himself before the sanguinary emperor Nero, says. Let it not he placed 
to their charge, that l8,l^t them not nave to reckon for It with the Supreme 
Judge, at the great day. This passage fhmishes an additional example of 
caiM)n 9., concerning various readings, which is given in p. 291. supret, 

23. The preceding examples, with two exceptions, have been 
taken from the Old Testament So pure, indeed, is the morality 
of the Kew Testament, that the advocates of infidelity can find 
no other fault with it, than this, — that it carries the principle of 
forbearance too far, because, among other things, it inculcates 
the love of our enemies. Notwithstanding this involuntary tes- 
timony to its inimitable excellence, two passages have been 
singled out, as inculcating immorality, viz. Ltike xtL 8. and 1 
Cor. ix. 5 

(I.) In Luke xvi. a we read, that The lord commended the uniust steward 
(who in the parable had been represented as having defrauded his roa^tter), 
because he had done wisely; and hence Jesus Christ has been unjustly 
charged with countenancing dishonesty. The whole of the context^ however, 
shows, that it was the master or lord qf the steward, and rot Christ, who 
is represented as commending his conduct, and it is In consequence o( his 
master's so commending him, that Jesus made the reflection that the chil- 
dren of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of light 
The parable In que8tk>n is to be interpreted solely in reference to ths 
principsi Idea contslned in It ; and that idea Is, from the conduct of a 
woridly minded man. to enforce upon the followers of Jesut Christ ths 
necessity of their being at least ss sssiduous In pursni.ig the business of 



4 For the prscsding observstions the author is indebted to the Rev 
George Bolden : thsywUlbe foondiathe flrstvolumeof his "Chrirte" 
Expositor." 
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the next world,— the salvation of their souls,— as worldly minded men are 
tn their manafement of the aAlrs of this world. 

(2.) The interrogatory (1 Cor. ix. 6.) has been distorted hito a charge of 
adultery against the apostle Paul It would be a sufficient reply to this 
falsehood, to state that the whole of his conduct and sentiments completely 
disproves It. The purest benevolence, the severest reproofs of all on, and 
tho most exemplary discharge of all the civil, social, and relative duties 
pervade all his Justly admired epistles. Let us, however, briefly consider 
this passage. It is sufficiently evident from the context, that at Corinth 
there were false teachers of Christianity, who questioned Paul's apostle- 
ship; and that he was obliged to conduct himself in the most circumspect 
manner, in order that they might not find any occasion against him. Having 
vbidicated hi.* apostolic character and mission, and proved his right to 
have the necessaries of life supplied lo him, if he had demanded them of 
those among whom he had laboured gratuitously, he says,— iTare tee not 
potter {authority or right) to lead about a staler, a t«t/e, as well as other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas J What is there in 
this passage, which can be construed into a sufficient proof of adultery in 
an English court of lawT^When the apostle spealcs of his right to take 
with him a sister, a wife, he means, first, that he and all other apostles, 
and, conseauently, all ministers of the Gospel, had a rioht to marry ; for 
4 appears that James and Jude, who were the brethren or kinsmen of the 
Lord, were married : and we have in&llibie evidence that Peter (sumamed 
Cephas) was a married man, not only from t\is verse, but also from Matt, 
viif. 14. where his mother-in-law \b mentioned as being cured by Jesus 
Christ of a fever. And, secondly, »e rind that their wives were persons 
of the same faith : for less can never be implied in the word sister. U is 
further worthy of notice that Clement of Alexandria has particularly re- 
marked that the apostles carried their wives about with them, "not as 
wives but as sistbrs, that they might minister to those who were mis- 
tresses of families ; tAat so the doctrine of the Lord might, without re- 
prehension or evil suspicion, enter the apartments of the women." And 
m giving his finished picture of a perfect Christian, he says, — " Br5i« 

BUI 9ri>ii xai rAMEI....EIKONA£ t%n tov( AlI02:TOAOT£>-iJe eo/S 

attd drinks and mauues. . . .having the JlPOBTUib for his bxamplb !"> 



SECTION VI. 

APHARBIIT CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN THE SACRED WRITERS. 

Tbbrb are some facts recorded in one part of the Sacred 
Writings which seem to be repugnant to tne statements con- 
tained in other parts of the Scriptures ; and these apparent 
contradictions are to be found between different writers of the 
Old Testament, and also between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. 

1. In the Old Testament the following' pasaag-es are objected 
to as contradictory. 

1. Gen. i. and Gen. iL have been affirmed to contradict each 
other. 

They are perfectly consistent. In the first chapter, Moses fives a general 
account of the whole creation in six days ; and then, carrying on his his- 



•equently, Adam was not made after this. 

«rfnS^«^Mi./v,rJA'fo(Jj^ !• «i4 to b. \ Gen. vil. 17. The flood was 
SfysSS fSJT'nljSr:'* '"''" \ ^^'^^ ^ i ^«"y d«y« -Pon inearth. 

The words " and forty nifhts." in Gen. vii.l7. arc lost from the Hebrew 
copies, but they are found m ttie Septuagint Greek version, and also in 
many MRS. of the Latin Vulgate version. They ought to be restored to 
the text, which will read as follows, in perfect unison with Gen. vii. 12.— 
The flood was forty days and forty nights upon the earth. 

fGen. vlli. 3, The waUrs 
returned from qgf the earth 
. ^ . «,„»,«-,«^ „ , eontinuaiiy; and after the 

an hundred andf^y days. ) «»"~»«^ ■/ e^a of the hundred andffty 

t days, the waters were abated. 

Gen. viii. 3. ought to be rendered :—The waters continually subsided 
from off the earth ; and at the end of the hundred and Mty days, the 
waters were much abated. This r«>ndering (w)iich Dr. Boothroyd has 
adopted in his new version of the Bible) completely removes the alleged 
contradiction. 

4. Gen. viii. 4, 5. are affirmed to be repugnant 

Dr. Boothroyd renders them thus, which obviaten that repugnancy :— 
The w«»prs were much abated, so that in the seventh month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, the ark rested upon one of the mountains of Ara- 
rat. And the lea'crs were eontinuaiiy decreasing until the tenth month; 
and on the first day qf the tenth month the tops of the mountains were 
visible. 

6. Gen. tu 19. vu, 2, 3. 8, 9. and 15. and viii. 20. are charged 
with being direct contradictionii. A little attention to the context 
and connection of the paasagea in qnetdon will show their per- 
fect consistency. 

In Gen. vl. 19-21. general orders are civen lo Noah to lake into the ark 
with him animals of every kind, pairs of each. In Gen. vii. Z the number 
>f pairs is stated, viz. seven pairs of clean beasts, and two pairs of blasts 
fhai are not clean; and (verse 3.) ^ /Ae /oto/s of the air thai are clean, 
seven pairSf the male and the female, and <if fowls that are not clean, two 

' Clementis Alexandrini Stromata, lib. vii. c. 2. cited by Dr. A. Clarke in 
tf 8 Commentary on I Cor. Ix. a— Clement was one of the most learned 
BTMk Christian mfun io the cIom of the tacond centnnr. His Stromata 
- vara wiiu«n A. B. 193. 



pairs, the mate and his female.* In vfl. 8, 9. and !6. the liisioritn. relafc. 
what was done in obedience to the divine comrnaod, savs feomii»^ 
pairs went with Noah into the ark ; and in viii. 20. it is Mated, ai^ k 
general terma, that he offered sacrifices of every clesn beast, andofnm 
clean fowl. There is, therefore, no real contradiction between ilif^iS: 
ral numbers. As animals were not used for food before tb« DelB» Tl 
probable that the distinction of beasts and fowls hito clean sodoHkB 
was made with respect to sacrifices; the former being otTend wST 
latter were not. " 

6. On the alleged contradiction between Gen. xv. 18. ^^^ 
xiL 40, 41. and Acts vii. 6. see p. 405. supra. 

7. Gen. xxii. 1. It came to) ,„--«„t,» ^ James i. 13. OodcwoiL 
pass after these things, that [ zSS^iZ ] tempted with wi ^ 
Ood did tempt Abraham. ) "»»««««*• (temptethHeas^Jr^ 

Temptation signifies nothing more than trial ; any oppositi«etdiey« 
that may exercise our virtues, and make them known, lo tliticMS 
may be said to tempt men, that is, be tries and proves them, tadibik 
tempted Abraham. Sometimes temptatJun means danKerow ate ^^ 
enticements to sin, under which we are more likely to sink, ibutcm. 
come them. In this sense God tempteth not any man; oor,if««tt« 
them, will He si^fer us to be tempted above what we are able. (I Coc. l U; 

8. From Gen. zxxL 38. and 41. compared with Geo. mii. 
it has been asserted that Dinah was only six yean of ige [^ 
stead of sixteen), when she was forcibly defiled bj Sbccba. 
and hence it is insinuated that the narratiTe is so coDtndirtay 
as to be unworthy of credit 

This pretended difficulty, concerning the age of Dinah, oi%ioatrd miW 
supposition that that disastrous circumstance took pisce in ihe verrfa' 
year when Jacob returned into Palestine. So far, however, ii th« ^o; 
Genesis from dating it in that year, that, on tlie contrary, we learn iroag, 
that Jacob resided in that country a long thne. (Coranire Geo. xuii. li 
18. zzziv. 1. da and zxzv. 1. 28, 29.) The best chrono(o|psttcoiDp«leik 
the patriarch's residence, both at Succoth and at Sbecbeio, iiutl»uia 
years ; and there is not a single word in the book of Geeesif that cftfdi 
any ground of contradiction or difficulty against this coeipabitioa. IKol, 
therefore, was about sixteen, or between sixteen and sevsstecs, jana 
age ; and her brothers Simeon and Levi, about tweniy-tno or tweoly^hm 
(instead of twelve, as the onpos^rs of the Bible falsely sssen), wba ik 
disastrous occurrence at Shechem obliged Jacob to quit that (fimkts 
canton, and go to Bethel, whence he repaired to BCamre tobis fttberlMc 
It is true, that Issac's death, which is recorded at the close of Geo. nn 
was subsequent to Joseph's departure into Egypt, though theltfteriiw 
related until the thirty-seventh chapter; but that patriarch's decetfeni 
noticed In this place by andcipadon, in order that '^e history of Joiqiti 
might not be interrupted. This mode of narratir>^ %::5, it is veD turn, 
is pursued bv all historians who do not wish to be mere annalisu, ud ii? 
no means affects the date of the account of Dhaah, which took place pif 
viously to Isaac's death, as well as the sale of Joseph. The dayt •/ mx 
were a hundred and fourscore years ; he was one hundred and wveiit; 
three vears old when Dinah was violated, and one hundred and aefoi; 
(bur wnen Joseph was sold into Egypt. 

9. The land of Rameaes, iil Gen. xWiL 11. means, the land of 
Goshen, and not the capital of that district ; it was probibly le 
called in the time of Moses, from the city of Rameses, whidi tb 
Israelites had built for Pharaoh. The Hebrew historian uwdo 
appellation well known to them. There is no improbtbiliti « 
contradiction whatever between Gen. xlvii. 11. and EzoiL l U. 

10. Gen. xlviii. 8. and 10. In the first of these vena it s 
said, that Israel beheld Joseph'' s sons ; and in the other, tbitlu 
eyes were dim, so that he could not tee. 

The meaning is, not that he could not see at all, but only that be c«ill 
■not plainly and distioctlv see the objects which were before Mm. Tlcn 
fore, thoush he beheld Bphraini and Bfanasseh^et he could not d&ftw* 
them, nnlll ihev were brought nigh to him. The declaration of Jacobs 
Joseph, in xlviil. 22. is not prophetic of the future, as a scofliflg writer of 
the present day has asserted. From Gen. xxjclli. 19. we learn, tbal J«a* 
bought a piece of land from Hamor at Shechem ; to which be doubttos 
alludes in Gen. xlviii. 22. I have given to thee one portion abstt th/ ir^ 
ren^ which I took out of the handff the Amoritc with mvsworiasi^ 
mjf bow. It should seem that this spot had afle rwards fslfen into the basa 
or an Amorite family or tribe, after the deslrucilon of the Sbeebeaiw 
and that Jacob had retaken it from them by force of arms, tbovgh as 
transaction \h nowhere else mentioned. 

11. Reuel in Exod. iL 18. is the same as Raptd m Nob- 
X.29. 

The Hebrew is the same in both places; consequenUy thers ii soctr 
tradiction. The reason of the seeming difTerence is, that the f (oioortti)' 
in Sh^, la sometimes used merely as a vowel, and scmeliiDei at ftj. 
and gn; and this is occssioned by the difficulty of the wnjjroj 
scarcely any European organs can enunciate. As pronoonred bj » 
Arabs, it strongly resembles the firjit effort roa^lp in the throst bfPlJJ 
Raguel is the worst method of pronouncing this word; R*'*^|i!''*2!« 
syllable being surongly accented, is nearer to the true sound. On iwij 
parlson of all the places where these relations of Moses are tn*"**!!: 
Is evident that Re-u-el or Raguel was the father of Jethro, whose daBjKJ 
Z'pporah Mo8e« married ; and it is most probable that IloUb wai l*« "| 
of Jefhro who accompanied the Israelites tlirough the wiWemess. •|2 
pare Exod. iii. 1. iv. lA. and Num. s. 29 ) No «solid objectkm «"• JJfffl 
ursine t^ii.i explanation from Reuel being cnlled •' their father** ^TktA 
IR.), a.'« this appellation frequently denotes any rrroote socetfor." ^ 
tnen, uncles, and grandfathers sre In the Scriptures soroetiDief ^ 
fathers. Thus in Oen. xjtxi. 43. I^ihan calls his /rrond children w^S 
ren, and considers himself as their /af*er, snd'ln 2 toMS xw. * ««»* 
Is called the father of Amaziah, ll^ough he was his remote ancesCor^^ 



• The above is the reading of the Samaritan P^'D'^^^ "^ ,f J? 
Septnaaint and Syriac versions. The rendering of the "*P'y ij^ 
imperfrct— Cy/oie's of the air also by sevens, the male end IMJ^ 
Bishop Newton^s Works, vol. i. p. ICS. 

* Dr. A. Clarke wad Dr. Boochrnyd on Kxod li. 18. 
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12. Exod. in 2. And tke\ 
omgHofthehovsi appeared] 
mtUo Mim (Moses) in a Jtcune > 
^Jire •utqfthe midtt of a 
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Bxod.iU.4. And when the 
LoBD 9ato that he turned aside 
to seCt Ood called unto him 
out of the midet qf the bueh. 

la these two.Tenes there is no contradicUon whatever. On the subject 
of this snd other divfne appearances related in the Old Testament (which 
both Jews and Christians believe, on the solid evidence of (acts, though 
; nfi rif*l s, unaole to refute them, dismiss them with scoffing^ the solid and 
faicootestable solution is laid by Jesus Christ himseUl who perfectly under- 



i the whole ai&ir of divine appearances, in John v. 37. And the Father 
himMetf which halA tent me hath borne wUnete ^f me. Ye have neither 
heard hie voice at any t\me^ nor aeen hit thape. (John i. 18.) No man 
hath eeen Ood at any time. He is the invitible Ood, whom no man haih 
teem, nor can tee. U is often said, that the Lord, the Most High God, 
tMpeared to the patriarchs, to Moses and to the prophets, the ancestors of 
the Jews : but. according to Jesus Christ's nde, the appearance, form, or 
shape which they saw, was not the appearance of the Lord Qod himself; 
for nerer, at any time, did they see his shape. Again, it is often said, that 
the Most High Ood spake to the patriarchs, to Moses, and to the prophets ; 
Dot oar Lord afltrou. that they never heard his voice at any time. How 
shall we reconcile this seeming inconsistency 7 The true solution, accord- 
tag to the Scriptores, is this .—That the Lord God never spake or appeared 
in person, but alwavs by a proxy, nunciut, or mettenger, who represented 
kim and spAke in his name and authority. It was this messenger of Jeho- 
vah (or ai^ of JehovahX who appeared unto Moses (Ezod. iii. 2.), and who 
is called, in verse 4. Jbhovah or Lord (whence it is evident that he was no 
created human being) ; and who spake to Moses, In verse 6. saying, Draw 
not nigh hither, ^ I am the Ooa of Abraham (ver. 6.X and I am thjlt I 
AM. (ver. 14.) All which words were pronounced by an angel, but are 
ime, noC of the angel, bat of God, whom he represented. So a herald 
reads a proelaaiatkm in the king's name and words, a-n if the king himself 
were speaking. The word Amol, both in the Greek langusge and in the 
Hebrew, signifies a messenger or nuneiue, an anU>attador ; one who acts 
■ad ipeaks, not in his own name or behalf, but in the name, person, and 
behiU of him who sends him. Thus the word is frequently rendered m 
oar aitthorlzed translation : and If it had always been rendered the met- 
tenger of the Lord, instead of the angel of the Lord, the case would have 
been very plain. Bat angel, being a Greek word, which the English reader 
does not understand, throws some obscurity upon such passages.* 

13. Exod. Tu. 19—31. is apparently contradicted by Ezod. 

Both are reconciled by comparing verse 21. The Egyptians digged 
rvund about the river for water to drink : and it seems that the water thu 
obtained was not bloody like that in the river ; on this water, therefore, 
the magicians m^bt operate. Again, though Moses was commissioned to 
torn info blood, not only the waters of the river Nile, but also those of 
their streaouk rivers, ponds, and pools; yet it seems evident from verse 
9ft thst he did not proceed thus tor, at least in the Jiret instance, for it is 
there seated, that only the waters of the river were turned into blood. 
Afterwards, donbtless, the plague became generoL At the commencement, 
therefore, of this plague, the magicians might obtain other water, to imitate 
the mhracle ; and it would not be diftScult for them, by juggling tricks, to 
impart to it a bloody appearance, a fetid smeU. and a bad taste. On either 
of these groands there is no contradiction In the Mosaic account 

f Exod. U. 80. He thatfeareth 
the word of the Lord among 
the servants of Pharaoh madie, 
... .HIS CATTLBjlfse into the 
housu. 

Nothii^ can be more evident than that universal terms are used in all 
hngusge* in a limited sense ; so that the word all, in verse 6. means, that 
aO the cattle ihaf did die belonged to the Egvptians, knd died in the field, 
while tbo«e in the booses escaped ; or else tnat a great many of all sorts of 
eaole (fied : or, if we understand that all the cattle of the Egyptians perished, 
ts ssserted in ix. 6., what was there to hinder them fVom obtaining others 



14. Exod. iz. 6. All thb 

OATTLI or EOTPT DIEI> ; but 

tfthe cattle of the children ^ 
Israel died net one. 



i«MMto 
MoatndtoC 



horn tike Israelites, not one of whose cattle died in the land of Goshen 1 
This jascifies the soppositk>n ttiat there was some respite or interval be- 
tween the several plagues. 

15. It has been aiMrted, that Ezod. xx. 11. and Dent v. 16. 
(both which paaaagea enjoin the obeerranoe of the Sabbath) are 
at varimnoe; and hence it has been inferred that Motet could not 
be the author of the Pentateuch. 

Bat the enforcement of the same precept by two different motives does 
aot eonstitate two discordant precepts ; and this is the case with the pas- 
sage hi question. In Ezod. zx. 11. Moses urges the observance of the Sab- 
buh, bT a motive taken from the creation ; and in the laUer, by another 
derived from their exode or departure from bondage in Egypt. 

16. Exod. xxxiii. 11. The) .-b^^j,- v John I. la 1 John. iv. 12. 
LosD spake unto Moses face\ !lS31ei \^^ *»«»» A*** *««"» Ood at 
to face. \ cKiMica ^^^yti,^ 

The Abnigbty is said to have conversed with Moses, and Jacob to have 
seen him. (Gen. xxxH. 30.) But this only signifies that (3od revealed him- 
self to them in a more particular manner than to others ; for God it a 
Spirit tehom no one hath eeen or can tee (1 Tim. vi. 16.X that is, as he [a 
Id lieaven. And when Bfoses besoncht this iavour of God, he refused him, 
laytnc, T%oh canet not tee mj/aee,/or there thall no man tee me and live. 
(Exod. jtxzf 11. 20.) The apoMIe John, might, therefore, say, that no man 
hath seen Ood at any time. The ancient Christian writers (who certainly 
were naore likely to understand the subject than we are) were genenlly 
agreed, that the person who appeared to Adam, Abraham, Moses, and tiio 
Iroohetfl, was the Word of GodC the Son of God, Jesus Christ. 

17. In Ler. xviL 1 — 7. the Itraelites were prohibited from 
slaughtering any clean animal, which they were permitted to eat, 
m any other plaoe except upon the altar at the door of the taber^ 
Bade, whither they were to bring it, and to immolate it The 
reason aat^Bod for thit prohibition in Terse 7. is, that they should 
no kmger ofier Mciifice unto idols. But in Deut xii. 16. 20 — 



22. the Israelites, just before they entered Paleetine, were par 
mitted to slaughter oxen, sheep, or other clean animals at ple»> 
sure, in any part of the count^, provided they did not Term 
them as sacrifices, and abstained from their blood, which the 
heathens, in their sacrifices, were accustomed to drixik. 

Between these ^o passages there is sn apparent contradiction ; but H 
may be readilj; accounted for, when we connder that the laws of Moses 
were necessarily regulated by the circumstances of the Israelitea, and that 
they were not hitended to be absolutely unalterable. The law in question 
might be observed in the wilderness, where the Israelites kept near 
together, and, from their poverty, ate but little animal food ; but in Palea- 
tine, and when their chrcumstances were improved, it would have been an 
intolerable grievance, for many of them lived at the distance of several 
days' journey firora the sanctuary, at which atone offerings could be madei 
and thev must, consequently, either have altogether denied themselves the 
use of the flesh of oxen, sheep, and goats, or else have travelled long jonr- 
neys to present them at the aicar before they could taste it But, in tuX, 
Moses himself shows that Lev. xvii. 1~7. was a temporary law intended only 
for their situation in the wilderness, by the phrase " without or within the 
camp." And in the law last promulgated (Dent xii. 15. 20—22.), in the 
fortieth year of their pilgrimage, just before their entrance into Palesthns^ 
he exphciUy declares it repealed, as soon as they should abide there, per- 
mitting them to kill tod eat the flesh of oxen, sheep, dec. any where, as 
already noticed. He tells them, that they might ttien eat them even as ths 
hart and the roe, that is, with as full liberty, and likewise witiiout the small- 
est idea of offering them ; for the hart and the roe were not allowed to be 
brought to the alUr.s 

18. The promulgation of the Levitical law is said (Ley. L 1.) 
to have been made firom the tabernacle, and in Lev. xxvii. 34. 
we read. These are the commandments rohich the Lord com- 
manded Motet in Mount Sikai. 

But there Is no real contradiction here. The Hebrew preposition a 
(beih) sisntfies near as well as in ; the meaning, therefore, is^ that these 
were added to the foregoing commandments, before the Israelites removed 
from the wilderness or Mount Sinai, or while they were near Mount SinaL 
And If the objector had distinguished the tUne and place when the Levi 
tical law was given, (h)m the time when the moral law was promulgated 
he would not have asserted the existence of a contradiction. The latter vraa 
gnren on Mount Sinai, In the third month of the Jirst year after the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt (Exod. xix. xx.) The tabernacle was raised 
on the first day of the first month of the second year after their departure : 
on which occa.flon Aaron and his sons were set apart to the sacerdotal 
oflice. (Exod. xl. 2. 17— <32.) To the ceremonies attendant on this conse- 
cration, the chief pan of LeviUcus belongs ; and f^om the manner in which 
this book begins, it is plainly a continuation of the preceding. ln<ieed, the 
whole is but one law, though divided from a very ancient period into five 
portfona. 

19. Num. iv. 3. Prom thibty ) ,------ii_ C W. Num. vill. 91. Prom twmm 

years old and upwardt even > ZSTTs-i < ty jlmd ftvb yeart old and up- 
until fffly yeart old. ) "^ ( wardt, they thaU go, ^c. 

These texts may be reconciled In two ways, either by recollecting tha: 
the Levites were obliged to spend five years in leamhig the duties ol^thelr 
roinistry, before they were admitted to officiate ; oi that In the time of Moses 
their consecration began at the twenty.fiflh year of their age, but after 
wards, during the time of David, at their twentieth year. 

f Num. xiv. 45. Then the 
liMUto Amalekites cams dowm, and 
the Canaanites which dwelt in 
.thatbUL 

The twenty.fiflh verse should be read without a parenthesis, and In the 
present tense dwell The meaning sUnply is, that they at present tie in 
wait for yon, at the bottom on the other side of the mountain. God, havii^ 
consented not to destroy the people, suddenly gave them notice of their 
danger fh>m the neighbouring people, who were lying In wait to give them 
battle. The Israelites presumed (verse 44.) to go op hito the hiU-toi^ ; whence 
thev were diiven and discomfited by the Anuuekftes and Canaanites, who 
had posted themselves there. A detachment of the Amalekites, who were 
encainped on the opposite foot of the hill, might easily ascend to succour 
their Canaanitish allies. 

21. Num. xxi. 2, 3. is said to be contradicted by the subsequent 
history of the conquest of Canaan. 

But there is no reason why we should not nnderstand the destruction of 
the (Canaanites, and their cities as limited to those which they then took ; 
for Joshua afterwards took the king of Arad. (Josh. xii. 14.) See also Judg- 
1. 16. 17. 

22. In i Cor. x. 8. St Paul tells us, that the number of per 
sons who were cutoff in the plague was twenty^hree thousands 
but in Num. xxv. 9. Moses makes them not less than tventjf- 
four thousand, because in this number he includes the thousand 
who were found guilty of idolatry, and were in consequence 
slain with the sword ; whereas the apostle speaks only of those 
who died of the pestilence. 

23. From the law being mentioned in^ the book of Exodus as 
delivered on Mount Sinai, and from Mount Horeb being ^men- 
tioned as the place where it was delivered, in the book of Deute- 
ronomy, without any notice being taken of Mount Sinai, it has 
been insinuated, that neither of ^ese books is worthy of credit, 
especially because some injudicious persons have represented the» 
in maps as two distinct mountains. 

It is, however, well known that SUiai and Horeb are two diflFbrent peaks 
of one and the same range of mountains : and hence H Is, that what la la 
one passage of Scripture related as having been done at Horeb, is in anoChs»- 
place saiu to have been done at Sinai, or in the wiklemess of Sinat 



20. Num. xiv. 26. (Now the ) 
Amalekites dwelled in the val- > 

LET.) ) 



> Dr. J. Tayfer's Scheme of Scripture Divinity ch. xv. (Bp. Watson'a • MiebaeHs's Commentaries on the Laws of Mosas, vol H. pp 4U« 414. 
CfoOection of Theokwical Tracts, vol L p. 66.) voL I. pp. 2&-33. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, Ac OP PASSAGES 



[PAiTlLBotiU 



)4. Deat i. 9 — 18. ii Mid to contradict Bxod. xviiL 13 — 33. 
and Mo8M is msaerted to have conceived the ides of setting 
judges and rulen over the people. 

A little attcoUon to the two passages would have satisfied the objector 
that Mosea did not conceive any such idea. In Ezod. xviii. 13—23. Jethro, 
bis (ather-io-law, having observed the f rest personal filttgue to which the 
Jewish legislator dailj exposed himselC suffsestsd to him the appointment 
of magistrates over thousands, hundreds, fihies, and tens, men of integrity 
vid piety, to heu and determine minor questions between the people, sub* 
Jsct, kkowever, to the approbation ofOou. In verses 21—27. we read gene> 
raOy thai Ifoses hearkened to the voice of hie father-in- late, followed his 
counsel, with the approbation of God, and appointed the necessarv officers. 
In the first chapter of Deuterooonay, fifoses is represented as siludiof to this 
iact, but with this remsrkable difference, that be not on(y says noihing of 
Jethro, but instead of representios himself as the person who selected those 
magistrates, he states that he bad appealed to the people, and desired that 
they would elect them. " There is a great and strikhig difference between 
tbeite statements, but there is no coutradicUon. Jethro suggested to Moses 
ihe appointment ; he, probablT after consulting God, as Jethro intimates 
ifGaa ehaU thue command tkee^ referred the matter to the people, and 
assigned the choice of the individuals to them ; the persons thus selected 
he admitted to share his authority es subordinate judges. Thus the two 
statements are perfectly consistent But this is not rfl : their difference is 
most natural. In first recording the event, it was natural Moses should 
dwell on the first cause which led to it, and pass by the appeal to the people 
as a subordinste and less material part of the transaction ; but in addressing 
the people, it was natural to notice the part they themselves had in the selec- 
tion of those juctees, in order to conciliate their regard and obedience. How 
naturally also (toes the pious legislator, in his public address, dwell on 
every circumstance whlcli could improve his hearers in piety and virtue. 
The multitude of the people was the cause of the appointment of these 
judges. How beautifully is this increase of the nation turned to an argu- 
ment of gratitude to God ! How affectionate is the blessing with which the 
pious speslcer interrupts the narrative*, implorinc God. that the multitude of 
nis people may Increase a tliousand fold ! How admirably does he take occa> 
sion, from mentioning the judges, to inculcate the eternal principles of jus* 
tiee and piety, which should control their decisions ! Hou remote is all this 
from art, forgery, and Imposture I Surely here, if any where, we can trace 
the dictates of nature, truth, and piety."* 

25. Deut z. 6, 7. is ftffirmed to contradict Num. xx. 23-^29. 
and xxxiiL 30. 37, 38. 

But Dr. Kennicott has shown that verses 6— 9. of Deut x. are an interpo- 
lation, and ought to be inserted after Deut. ii. Il.« For reconcilinc thia 
passage, where Aaron is said to have died at Moserah, with Num. xzziii. 31, 
j2. where his death is said to have taken place on Mount Hor, It is sufficient 
to remark that the same place frequently had different names ; just as (we 
have seen) Horeb -and Sinai were two peaks of the same ridge, so Moserah 
might have been a peak of Mount Hor, and interchanged with it In Deut 
z., as it stands in our printed copies, there are several things omitted, which 
are preserved in the Samaritan copy, and remove the difficulty we other- 
wife find respecting the time and place of Aaron's death. The Samaritan 
copy may be thus translated: " Thence they Journeyed^ and pitched their 
uimp in Chidfodah ; thence thevjourneyed, and pitched m JoMatha^ 



they journeyed, and pitched in Mount Hor, and there Aaron died," fc. 

Se. Dent X. 23. ii apptrently contradicted by Acts yIL 14, 

The fcmily of Jacob are differently reckoned at their going into Egypt 
In Deut z. 22. Moses say^ that they were threeecore and ten, that is to say, 
an who came out ofJaeob'e loine (Gen. xlvl. 26.) were threeecore and eis, 
besides' himself, Joseph, and his two sons who were in Egypt before; 
which make threeecore and ten. Bat in AcU vii. 14. Stephen adds to these 
nine of bis son's wives, and thus makes the number threescore and fifteen. 
The laUer, though not of Jacob's blood, were of his kindred, as Stephen 
justly ezpresses U, being altted to him by marriage. 

27. There ig no *< strange inconsistency" between Deut xxxiL 
■ftd Deut xxxiii. 

The former Is a sublime ode, which contains a defence of God against the 
IsraemM. and unfolds the method of the divhie Judgments. In the latter 
chapter Moses takes his leave of the people, by pronouncing a blessing upon 
them generally, and upon each tribe In particular. 

28. In Joehua x. 23. and 37. the laraelitish general is chaiged 
with killing the same king of Hebron tvice. 

The historian relates no such thing. Hebron was a place of considerable 
note ; and its Inhabitants, finding that their king had faJlen in battle, elected 
another in bis place. The second king was he whom Joshua slew, after he 
had taken the city and iu dependencies, as related In verse 37. 

29. Josh. X. 15. is apparently contradicted by verse 43. of the 
same chapter. 

In the former place he is said to have returned and all lerael with him to 
Qilgal ; which ne certainly did not do until the end of the ezpeditlon 
(verse 43.), where It is properly introduced. It is therefore either an Inter- 
polation. or must signify that Joshua intended to have returned, but changed 
his resolution, when he heard that the five kings had fied and hidden thcm- 
Jielves m a cave at Bfakkedali. So Balak, king of MoaU is said (Josh. xzlv. 
♦.) to have warred againet hrael, that is, he intended to war against them. 
30. Josh. zl. 19. There wae^ t Josh. zv. 63. Ae for the Jehu- 

I aiteM, the inhabitmnte qfJeruea^ 

is nid to I lem, the children qfJudahcould 

eontrulict ] not drive them out ; but the 

! Jebueitee dweU with the ekO- 

\^dren i^fJudah uiUo thie day. 

I , ,- ^ » i Although Jerusalem was taken and Its 

clog vanqoiabed by Joshua, together with the land surrounding It (Josh. x. 
1. :b. 42.x tbe fortress or stronghold of Zion continued In Ihe bands of the 



mof a city that made pedes 
with the children of Israel, 
eave the Hivitee, the inhabi- 
tante ^f Oibeon ; aU otlior 
'MytookinbaUU. 
There Is no contradiction here. 



'^' Graves's Leotores on the Pour Isst Books of the Peotatench, vol. I. 



Jebosites. AndthelsneUtesnotbslaf aUslouDedlalelytopeoplaiiii^ 
cities they had taken, the Jebosites recovered possesskm of the diy , «bcau 
the children of JudsJi ejqielled them sfter the death of Jo^iua. (iiMk u! 
Bat the fortress of Mount ZIon renasied in their bands until the iHb J 



David. 



Mpif 



31. Josh. xxL 43, 44. we rsad, The LordgMve imie /iroe/a| 
the land -which he rmare to give unf their faihert / and <Acy ^ 
teeeed and dwelt therein. And the Lord gave them reel n^ 
about, according to till that he rmare wUo their faihert: mi 
there etood not a man of all their enemieo before them t the hut 
delivered all their enemiee into their hand. This u MwkJii 
be a direct contradiction to the preceding paitaof thislmk; Im 
it is assertion without prooC 

The whole country was now divided by lot unto them; aodthdivi. 
mies were so completely discomfited, that there was not a singl«n)«( 
the Gansanltes remaining to make head against them ; and those sliiai 
left In the land served under tribute ; smfthe tribute so paid i^ (bmm 
the amplest proof of their complete subjugalion.« Add to tln^dat^ 
Israelites had as much of the land in ocltMU possession ss tbey coiii» 
cupy ; and as they increased. God enabled them to drive out die neiia 
inhabitants, but in consequence of the Infidelity of the Isrartitei, ihdi 
enemies were often permitted to straiten them, and sometioiestopmai 
sgainst them. It is sJso to be recollected, that God never proiDised ic pn 
them the land, or to maintain them, but upon comfitlon of obetfieBce; al 
so punctuallr did he fulfil this Intention, that there is not a siogie iasau 
upon record in which thev were either straitened or subjofBted, tidi 
they were obedient and faithful to their God. In this sense, tberefoit,! 
might most correctlv and Uterallv be ssid thst there failed net emk^ 
any good thing which the Lord Md epoken unto the hemee ff brvi: d 
came to p«ss.— Nor will one word of his ever M, while son and dooi 
endure. 

32. In Judg. i. 19. we read^ The Lord was trith Judak, aU 
he drove out the inhabitanto of the mountain t but citld ml 
drive out the inhabitanto of the vaUey, becauee they had ck> 
riote of iron. 

From this passage M. Voltaire and his copyists In this eoontiy baTetalui 
occasion to remark that it is difficult to conceive how the Lord of Imsim 
end earth, who bad so often cbansed the order and suspended the e«aliii^ 
ed laws of nature, in favour of tua people, could not succeed apiait tbi 
inhabitants of a valley, becauae thev had chariota of Iron. 

A little consideratk>n, however, of the contezt of the pssssge wiD Am 
that this mishty difficulty has as liule foundation as aU the rest wbkb tbe 
ingenuity of the enemies of the Bible have imagined to czlst lo thf lis 
place, then, it Is to be observed, thst when It Is said as drove outtktn- 
habitante qf the mountain, but could not drive out the inkabitantt of At 
valley; the antecedent is Judah, not Jehovah ; because Jehovah bsdoan 
disp!ayed much more eminent instancea of his power; snd be that effeclad 
the greater, could certainly have effected the less. In the second [kf, 
though it pleased God to give success to Judah In one faistanee, it does Mt 
necessarily follow, that therefore he should give It in aU. So itatthenii 
no more absurdity in the passage, than there would be hi the folkwi^ 
■ " * ' 1 been addressed to the sovereign by one of hit coa- 



speech, If such had 1 

menders returned from America :— " 



1 jov 



By the blessing of God QpoQ 7 

majesty's arms, we overcame General Greene fai the field; but we » 
not attack General Washington, because be was too strongly entreodNd 
in his camp." There is no reason, therefore, for supposing, that " die Jen 
considered the God of Israel their proteaor ss a local divinity ; who sii 
In some Instances, more, and In otners less powerful, thsa tbe xodi m 
their encmlea"* 
33. Judg. vL 1. is said to contradict Num. uzL 10. 
In the Istterplace, however, It Is not said that all the MidiMiites ««n 
eztlrpated. Those who engaged the Israelites were discomfited, and M 
country was laid waste, that those who fled roight hsve no eiKoongefMa 
to return thither. In the course of two hundred yeare, however, dief 
might increase and become sufficiently formidable (as we read thsidicT 
did in Judg. vi. 1.) to oppress the northern snd essten IseMlites, tm 
cially when joined by the Amalekites snd Ishmselltes, or ekiUn» ef lit 
eaet, as their allies are termed hi the third verse. This remark wiH tan 
also to remove the cootrsdIctJon aUegsd to ejdst between t9aai.i^7J^ 
where the Amalekites sre said to have beeo <ftsoomflted by the 1 



under Saul, and 1 8am. zzz. 1, 2., where thev are said, twenty-three Ton 
afterwards, to have made a predatory hieursion against Ziklsg. Tlie sStf 
were, doubtless, a travelling predatory horde, similar to those wbotDifeS 
day live in the coimtry where the Amalekites formerly dwek, vix. Ama. 

34. The account of Saul's death, related in 1 Sam. zxxl 1-4 
(whence it is copied, with some trifling diflbrence, in 1 CbrQo.&) 
is said to be contradicted bj the account of the Anakkits, i» 
rated in 2 8am. t 10. 

The historian reUUee the/aet ae etated by the AmaUUU *<"*^][||l!!* 
story beara every mark of^being a fiction, formed hi order to wff*'"" 
himself with David ss the nezt probable successor to the crows. (Coshsr 
2 Sam. Iv. 10.) There are always men of this descriptfon about catop*. 
whose object Is plunder, and for which they will strip the dead. 

35. 2 Kings zztr. 13. and zxr. 8— 12. are elated to bsc«l» 

dictoiy. 

If the objector had attended to the dUlbrenoe of timee, he ^Jj j"*! 
foimd the Scriptnres perfectly consistent Nebuehsdnessarcsrrieo>*^ 
the riches and ftimlture of the temple at Mrse dlfltsrent times :^As 
the third year of Jeholachim (Dan. i. 2.); these were the vessetf vj 
his son Belshazxar profaned (Dan. v. 2.X and whieb Cyrus res torwww 
Jews (Esra i. 7.\ to be set up In the temple, when rebuilt: eeem^* 



s If payment of tribute be not an absolute proof of subjugtijoM^ *^ 
lector to the sacred historisn might with eqjiisl troth hsve aflmB<<^n» 
during the war, In which Great Britain was enaaged for her eJn*M»" 
an independent nation and government, her forces did not ^'^^JS 
French West India Islsnds and the Dutch settlement st Bstsfte ism 
because the ancient Inhabitants contlnoed to reoaio in Ihso^ sod is ^ 
tribute. 

■laliop Honis*s Works, voL vl. p. ML 
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Jm reicD of Jehotecbim he anla took the city, aod cat to pieces a freat 
pwt of tba Teesele of gold whieh Solonioa bad made <S KlDga xxhr. 13.): 
aiK^ thirdly, in the eleveoth /ear of Zedeldah, as related in SKinfe xzr. 
i3 — 17^ lie ooce aiore piUaged the tensile. 

S6w Em It is tpptrentl J at tBiitnoe wtth Nefaemiah ^ 

Ob the discrepancies occiirrlof throughout these two chapters, the com* 
■nentatnrs most be consuhed : it maj rafflce here to remark that the ac- 
•oom contained in Ezra was taken In ChaldaBa6«/sre the Jews commenced 
jomAt recoro ; sad that which Is refaued in Nehemlah viL cJUr their arrival 
n Jemaalenk 8ome of them aHeiiog their minds and staying behind after 
they bad siven in their names to go, snd others dying on the way, lessened 
part of the nnmbers In Nehemiah: as on the contrary, some of them 
coming to them afterwards, made the nombers mentioned in the latter 
appear the greater. ' 

Bat the principal and most numeroos contradictioDs are to be 
found in the Old Testament between some parts of the second book 
of Samuel and the books of Kings and Chronicles ; and chiefly re- 
late to nnmbera, dates, names, and genealogies. The means by 
which some of these repugnancies may be reconciled haye already 
been indicated ;' in addition to which we may remark, that although 
the commentators generally present satis&ctory solutions, yet many 
oi the seeming differences may be easily reconciled on the prin- 
ciple that the books of Chronicles are MubpUmentary to those 
of Kings; and hence they are termed in the Septuagint 
TXaftijiBrofnHLf or things omitted. Besides, the language was 
dightly diangedy after the captivity, from what it had previously 
been. The various places had received new names, or undergone 
sondry vifMsitudes ; certafai things were now better known to 
the returned Jews, under other appellations than those by which 
they had fbrmerly be^ distingmshed ; and from the materials 
before him, which often were not the same as those used by the 
sbridgen of the histories of the kings, the author of the books 
^ Chromdes takes those passages which seemed best adapted to 
Its purpose, sad most suitable to the time in which he wrote. 
It must also be considered, that he often elucidates obsolete and 
ambiguoos words, in former books, by a different mode of spell- 
ing then, or by a di&rent order of the words employed even 
when he docs not use a distinct phraseology of narration, which 
be snmfrimfia adopts. The following are the most material paa- 
si^ges of these books, which have been the subject of cavil to the 
modem adrocates of infidelity. 

37. In 1 Chron. ziz. 7. the children of Ammon are said to 
have hired thirty-4v9 thoutand chariotSy and the kinf of Mda- 
ehah and his pesple / which appears an incredible number. 

Bot the orWnal word here rendered chariots does not always bear that 
ateanlng : it n a collective noun signirying cavalry or riden. The mean- 
iM, tbereibre, la, that they hired thirty-two thousand Syrian aujdllarles. 



also served as foot soldiers, which Is perfectly In unison with 28am. z. 6., 
where the Syrian auxiliaries engaged dv the Ammonites amount exactly to 
thirty -two thousand, besides a thousand men, whom they hired of the king 



of Maacbah; and whom we may presnme to be Infiuitry. 

3& Sflaoa. xsfv. 1. Agttintke\ 
9Mger of Uu Lord woo kindUd I ^^^^ ^ ' Chron. xjd. 4. Satan stood 
againat braol; and he moved \Z^%AiA \*^P ^^ prov ok ed David to 
David against them, to eay, Oo ••~»"'" ( number iitrast 
immhtr ioraet and Judah. J 



It te not Qsaal to mention the anger of Ood, without stating Its cause : 
bat mm the fine of these texts now stands, God is stated to be angry, and his 
anger leads him to move Uavid to number the people. This numbering of 
the people, however, was not the cause, but the effect of his anger: the 
cmtoe is stated In the second passsge, which may be rendered— an oooer- 
•vy Cperliaps one of David's wicked coansellors, for the Hebrew word 
fffO Csaran) slgnlfles an adversary) otood up agatnot Jorael^ and moved 
David to number loraeL At the dme referred to, David probably coveted 
Uk extension of empire ; and havhis through the suggestions of an adver- 
•ary given way to this evil disposition, he could not well look to God for 



help, and, therefore, wished to know whether the thousands of Israel and 
Jodab might be deemed equal to the conquest which he meditated. Hii 
Jesign was, to force all the Israelites to perform military service, and en 



I might be deemed equal to the conquest which he meditated. His 

^ I was, to force all the Israelites to perform military service, an 

gi^e in the contest which his ambition had In view; and^ as the people 



migbt resist this censot, soldiers were employed to make it. who misht 
not only pot down resistance, but also snroress any disturbances that 
fflicht arfse. Conceminf the difference of numbers In this census, see 
Sect. Via Ob* 6. p. 421. tVra. 

39. In 7 Kings ivL 9. it Is said, that the king of Assyria 
hearkened onto Ahaz, but in 2 Chron. zxviii. SO. we read that 
lie dioirewr d him^ but strengthened him net 

Both str>-nents sre tnie. He did help hhn agahist the king of Syrls, 
took Dar^sf^coi^ and delivered Ahax from the power of the Byriaos. ' But 
this se: vi'^ was of little value ; for the Assvriao monarch did not assist Ahax 
agaiost the Edomites or Philistines ; and he distressed him by taking the 
royal trsasores and the treasures of the temple, and rendered him bat 
Dcile service for so great a sacriflce.* 

The preceding are the chief pa wages in the Old Testament, in 
which differences have been imagined to exist; but with how 
litde propriety the reader will be enabled to jodge from a carefol 

> See pp. 400—404. of the present Volume. 

s This seemiiw contradicdon is IDiistrsted by what hsppsned in oar own 
oaHoa. The Brnons invited theSaxoos to help them sgalnst the Scots snd 
nets. The Saxona accordingly came and s ss iH sd thsm for a ifaas, bat st 
Wigtb ibey mads themsslvss mesters of the eountrv. 



of the various passages thamselTes. It 
only that we notice a few passages in the New TestamentwUek 
have also been the subiect of cavil. 
40. Matthew zxviL 9, 10. diiagrees with Zechariah xL 18. 



Both may he reconciled by supposing ths name of tl 
been originsUy omitted by the evangelist, and that the 
aubsequem copyist. Jeremlal 



the prophet to have 

e name of ieremiab 

Jeremiah is omittod in two 



was inserted by some subsequem copyii 

msnascilpts of the twelfth century, in the Syriac, the later Persisn, and 
modern Greek versions, and in some later copies. Whst renders It likely 

On 



thst the original restflns was l*» rev wft^nrtrt bv tkeprophelf is, thst SainI 



Matthew freqoently omlta the name of' the prophet in hia quotations, 
this psssage, see rarther p. 296. note 6. in tbisArolume. 

41. Mark iL 86. is at Tarianoe with 1 Sam. xxL 1. 

Ablsthar was not hlgh>prieiC at that time : bat the expressfcm may easfly 
signify, in the daye o/Abiathar, who was afterwards highpriesL 6r, pro- 
bably, both Ahimelech and Abiathar might officiate In the nigh-priestnood, 
snd the name of the office be indifferently applied to either. 

43. The diflRtrent manner in which die four evangelists have 
mentioned the superscription which was written over Jesus Christ 
when on the cross was obiected as a want of accuracy and truth 
by Dr. Middleton; and hu oljection has been copied by later 



f\ iujpruu«uio iHoi. liVBTicu lu om^ii ui uie wiwauvs in waica 

on or superscriptfon was written : for botlt Lake (xxili.38.) 
ix. 20.) say that it was writun In Greek, Lathi, and Hebrew. 
1 reasonably suppose Matthew to have recited the Hebrew : 



writers. 

Bat it is not improbable that It varied In each of the langosges In which 
that accusation or superscriptfon was written: for botlt Lake (xxili.38.) 

and John (xxix. 20.) say that It was " ^ " * 

We may then reasonably suppose 1 

Tats IS 
JssiTS ma UMO op tbb Jaws. 

And John the Glreek : 

Jasus ma NAZAasMB not kino of tbb Jaws. 
If H should be asked. Why the Natarene was omitted hi the Hebrew, 
and we must sssltn a reason for Pihue's humour ; perhaps we may thas 
account for it He might be Informed, that Je«i»ln Hebrew denoted a 
Saviomr^ and as It carried more appearance of such sn appellative or 
general term by stsnding alone, he might choose, by dropping the ephhet 
the NaxarenOt to leave the sense so aaiblguoas, ttua 1: migu be sothos un- 
derstood: 

Tns u 

A SAVWUa TBS KIMO OP THB JaWS. 

PHate, as BtUs sstisfled with the Jews ss with himself on that day, meant 
the inscription, which was his own, as a dishonour to the nation ; and thus 
set a momentous verity before them, with as much design of declaring n 
as Calaphas had of prophesying, TVuU Jeeue ehmdd die for the people.* 
The ambiguity not holding in Greek, the Naxarene might t>e there mserted 
In scorn again of the Jewa, by denoaUnating their king from a ciiy which 
they held m the utmost contempt* 

Lot us now view the Latin. It is not assuming much to suppose, that 
Pilate would not concern himself with Hebrew names, nor risk an impro- 
priety hi speakhig or writing them. It was thought essentia to the dignity 
of a Roman magistrate in the times of the republic not tc wpenk but In 
Latin on pobUc occasfona* Of which spirit Tiberius the em| eroi- retahied 
so much, that In an oration to the senste he spologlses for usimc a Greeit 
word ; and once, when they were drawing up « decree, advised them to 
erase snother thst hsd been inserted hi lt« And thoogb the magistrates 
In general were then tiecome cnore condescending to the Greeks, they 
retslned this point of state with recard to other naBons, whose languages 
they esteemed bsrbaroui^ snd woukl slve themselves no trouble uf sc- 
quiring. PilsteL indeed, accordhig to Matthew, asked at our Lord's trial. 
Whom wiU ye that Ireloaee untoyouy Barabbae, or Jeoue which ie eaUed 
Chrioti And again. What ohaU I do then with Jemie which is caileA 
Chrittl Bot we Jadce this to be rebted, ss the Interpreter by whom he 
spake delivered It In Hebrew.* For If the other evangellsU have given hii 
exact words, he never pronounced the name of Jesas, but spake of him 
aU along by a periphrasis : HWye/Ao/ /reteoseimXoyott'nie kinsofthe 
Jewel what wia ye than that lahaildounto him whom ye eatf The king 
of the Jewsl Thus he scted in conference with the rulers, snd then or- 
dered a Latin Inscriptioo withoot mixture of foreign words^ Just ss Msrt 
repests it : 

Tib amo op tbb Jbws : 
Which is foOowed by Lake ; only that he has brought down TTkia ia from 
above, ss having a cooimon reference to what stood under k: 

Tbu m 

Ttta S3M0 OF THB JbwS. 

Thus k is evident that there were variations in the Inscription, snd that 
the Lathi was the shortest ; bat It is equally evident that these variations 
are not discrepancies or contradictions In the narratives of the evsngelists.* 

48. The alleged disorepanciea in the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew (L) and Luke (iiL) have already been considered in 
pp. 400, 401. %upra. In addition to the observations there ad- 
daced, die following solution of the supposed contradiction, by 
ProfoasOT Hug (founded on the law of the levirate),io is highly 
deserving of consideration, both from its novelty and its proba* 
bi%. 

By thst law one and the same son might have two dlflbrent ftthera^ one 
real snd the other legal. Most of the apparent contradfotlons in the gene- 
stogies of Matthew and Lake diiappear, since SaUthiel might be declarsd to 

• Pearson on the Creed, srt 11. st the beginning. 

« John xi. 49-61. • John i. 4«. 

• Valerias Maximus, b. il. c. 2. 1 2. 

^ Sueton. hi Tiberio, c. 71. The two words were Monopoly sad £w^ 
blem. 

• See Wolfluson Malt xxvh. 2. 

• Dr. Townson's Works, vol. 1. pp. 200-4202. 

*• By the jna leviratua^ or law or the levirate, when a man ditfd withoM 
issue, his nearest msle relsttve wss obliged to raiae upaaed to him: accord- 
ingly. he married his widow, and the first-bom son, of that marriaas» wss 
reputed lo be ths son of ths deceased, to whose name and rights he ear- 
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b«tb« MO of JechoDiai bs well m NerL and since Zorobabel mif bt appear in 
one filiation at the &t))er of Abiud and in the other as the father oi Khesa. 
Thus, since one genealogy malces Jacob to be the lather of Joseph, and the 
other malcesHeli to be his father, he might be the sun of 60IA, viz. of one by 
nature^ and ef the other by law. According to this sohition, the design of 
Che two erangelists, in giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ, would have 
been to prove to the Jews, that the rnan who called himself the Mestsiah was 
Sy his legal father Joseph inscribed as a descendant of David in the genea- 
logical tables, to which that nation attached so much importance and 
authority. Indeed, in a country where a legal descent was the same as a 
rso/ descent, and where an inscription in (he genealogical tables vras every 
tkiog, the Jews, to whom the aposUes addressed themselves, were to be the 
■ole *u<^e«, from the ancestors of Joseph, of the Ailillmentor the prophecies 
relative to the family of the A^essiah ; and the descent of Mary was of no 
Importance to them.* 

The following additional remarks of the late Bishop Home, 
on the subject of the Jewish Genealogies, are likewise highly 
desenring of attention. 

In the^rW place^ Genealogies in general, and those of the Jews in par- 
cicuiar, with their method of deriving them, and the confbsion often arising 
tirom the circumstance of the same person being called by different names, 
or different persons by the same name, are in their nature, and mast be to 
OS. at this distance of time, matters of very complicated consideration, and 
it la no wonder they should be attended with difficulties and perplexities. 
Secondly t The evangelists, in an affair of so much importance, and so open 
then to detection, had there been any thing wrong to be detected, would 
most assuredly be careful to give Christ's pedigree as it was found in the 
authentic tables, which, according to the custom of the nation, were pre- 
served in the fiimily, as is evident from Josephus, who says^ "I give you 
this succession of^our family, as I find it written in the public tables." 
Thirdly, As it was well known the Messiah must descend from David, the 
genealogical tables of that familv would be kept with more than ordinary 
diligence and precision. Fourthly, Whatever cavils the modem Jews and 
others now make against the genealogies recorded by the evangelists, the 
Jews their contemporaries never offered to find fault with, or to invalidate, 
the accounts given in the Gospels. As they wanted neither opportunity, 
luaterials, skill, nor malice to have done it, and it would have offered them 
ao great an advantage against the Christians, this circumstance alone, as 
Dr. South well remarks, were we not now able to clear the point, ought 
with every sober and judicious person to have the force of a moral demon* 
stratlon.^ 

44. Matt, xxvii. 5. apparently disagrees with Acts i. 18. 

Matthew simply says, that Judas went and hanged himself; and this he 
thought Mufllcient (o say of the traitor, without adding the other circum- 
wancf>8 of his death. Luke parenthetically states those circumstances only 
uhich followed after he had hanged himself; viz. IhaX, /alUng headlonf, he 
burot asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out. He banged Elm* 
self; and whether the cord or rope wiih which he committed suicide broke, 
or that tp which it was fastened gave wav, he fell with his foce to the ground, 
and the violence of the fall ruptured the abdomen, so that his intestines 
were dashed upon the ground." 

46. Heb. ix. 4. is apparently contradictory to 1 Kings Tiii. 9. 

From the text of (he former book, it appears that the ark contained several 
things therein specified: whereas, we learn from the latter, that it con- 
tained only the two tables of stone. The word £•' n, in which (wherein in 
the authorized translation), therefore, refer to the tabernacle, and not to 
the ark ; and thus the difl'creare is removed. 

Lastly, Some of the differences between the Old and New 
Testaments arise from numbers and dates, and may be explained 
on the principles ahx^dy laid down in pp. 403, 404. supra s 
and others arise from the variances occurring in the quotations 
frt>m the Old in the New Testament But as these require a 
distinct consideration, the reader will find them fully discussed in 
pp. 293—318. of this volume. 



SECTION vn. 

SEEMING 1NOON8ISTENCIK8 BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 
WRITERS. 

It is not to be denied that the sacred Scriptures contain 
facts which appear to be contradictory to the relations of the 
same facts by profane historians. But the objections which 
some would derive from these seeming inconsistencies lose 
aM their force, when the uncertainty and want of credibility 
ill heathen historians are considered, as well as their want of 
authentic records of the times.'* It may fur^er be added, 
that the Alienee of the latter, concerning facts related by the 
inspired writers, cannot be regarded as contradicting tnem; 
because many of these facts are either too ancient to come 
within the limits of profane histories, or are of such a de- 
i^./iption that they could not take notice of them.* The 
silence or omission even of many historians ought not to 
OTertum the testimony of any one autho^, who positively 
relates a matter of fact : if, therefore, a wet related in the 

• Cellerier. Introd. f\u Nouv. Test. pp. XK— 334. Hug's Introd. to the 
New Tent, vol il. pp 2fi6— 'JZ'i. 

• Bishop Home's Works, vol vkd. 513. 

• Blscoe on the Acts, vol. ii. p. H39. 

• Bishop 0tilliog11eet has largely proved this point in the first book of his 
Ortftnet Soeris, pp. 1—65. (edit. 1709. folio.) 

• Od this subject, see tho present Volume, pp. 8&— 87. 



Scripture be contradicted bj an historian who lived man 
centuries after the time when it took place, such contradictioo 
ought to have no weight, 

1. Justin, the abbreviator of Trogus Pompeius, who wrote it 
least eighteen hundred years a/ier ixe time of Moses, relatetthit 
the Israelites were expelled from Egypt, because they hid coobq. 
nicated the itch and leprosy to the Egyptians, who were im 
hensive lest the contagion ^ould spread ; and that the bnddei. 
having clandestinely carried away the sacred mysterittrftk 
Egyptians, were pursued by the latter ; who were compdUto 
return home by tempests.^ 

It is scarcely necessary to renuurk, how contrary this stateoMttf ik 
Roman historian is to that of the Jewish legislator; and wbeoJoMtfi 
credulity and want of information are properly weighed the eoetnAdgi 
falls entirely to the ground. The same remark is appUcable to ttie tcmn 
of the Jewish nation given by the prejudiced hittorian Tkcitu; %^ 
evidently betray the injurious representations of their avowed ttma 
Bp. Gray, who has given these accounts (for which we have not row), W 
observed that many of them had been distinctly rtfuted in the tune «( 
Tacitus by Josepbus and other historians. They cootaia io ibeatMim 
sufficient to show how full of errors ihey are ; and while they ezbibit uot^ 
truth blended with falsehood, they tend to esubiish the ton&er,«iikat 
oonferring any shadow of probability on the latter.'* 

2. It has been thought impossible to raise so vast an empbu 
that of Assyria is described to have' been by Herodotos and Cto- 
nas (whose accounts contradict the relation of Moses), so cii^ 
as within one hundred and fifty years after Nosh. 

But their accounts are, prohablv, exaggerated, and in tamj ianaocti 
fictitious ; and, according to the chronology of tJfie lxx. as weO as of tbe 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the origin of the Assyrian empire is carried (0 1 
much greater distance from tbe flood.* 

. 3. Joseph's division of the land of Egypt, which is recorded 
by Moses (Gen. xlvii.) has been represented as contndicVnj to 
the accoimt of that country by Diodorus Sicultis. 

But on comparing the two narratives tosether it wiU be fonnd thit the 
latter fully supports the sacred historian. Diodorus* expressly affirau tbs 
the lands were divided between the kint^ the priests, and the soUiery; aod 
Hoses expressly says, that they were divided between the king, tktfnuu, 
and the people. "Moses tells us that before the famine, alltbe ludicf 
Egypt were m the hands of the king, the priests, and the people ; bat that 
this national calamity made a great revolution in property, and brooffalttte 
whole possessions of the people into the king's bands: which laostDecdt 
make a prodigious accession of power to the crown. But Joseph, in wboa 
the office of high-priest and patriot supported each other, aiMyoiotly c» 
curred to the public service, prevented for some time the ill effects of thit 
accession bv his farming out tne new domain to the old proprietors on tm; 
easy conditions. We may well suppose this wise dispositioo to hare coo^ 
tinoed, till that new king arose that knew not Joseph (Exod. l &); tbtt ii^ 
would obliterate his memory, as averse to his system of policy. He, u it 
appears from Scripture, greaUy affected a despotic government; lo rapport 
which he first established a standing militia, and endowed it with tbe iaodi 
formerty belongins to the people, who now became a kindof villamstotMi 
order, and were obliged to personal service ; this and the priesthood betni 
the orders of nobility in this powerful empire : and so considerable were 
they, that out of them, indiflbrently, their kings were taken and elected 
Thus the property of Egypt became divided in the manner the Si€^i«nr^ 
lates ; and it is remarkablie that from this time, and not till now, we bear is 
Scripture of a standing militia, and of the king's six hundred chosen els 
riots," &c.>* 

4. The destruction of Sennacherib's army, which b sscribed 
to divine agency by the sacred historian (2 Kings xix. 35. 3 Chns. 
xxxiL 21. and Isaiah zzxviL 36.) was probably the blast or hoi 
pestilential south wind called the Simoom, so well described bj 
Mr. Bruce." 

The destruction of the same army before Pelosium, In the rein of Setboi 
king of Egypt, Is aUributed by Herodotus»s to an Immense nomoer of miee, 
that infested the Assyrian camp by ni^ht, so that their quivers aodbon 
together with what secured their shields to their arms, were gnawed ia 
pieces. It is particularly to be remarked that Herodotus calls the Amt™* 
kins Sennacherib, as the Scriptures do ; and that the time referred to ■ 
both is perfectly accordant Hence it appear! that It is the same iaci io 
which Herodotus alludes, although much disguised m the relation ; tndtbit 
the seeming contradiction between the sacred and profone histoiiut » 
easily removed. The diflference between them may be readily eipkisM, 
when it is considered that Herodotus derived his infonnation droo tbe 
Egvptian priests, who cherished the greatest aversion from the nitioaaid 
religion of the Jews, and, therefore, would relate nothing hi such a msnn^ 
as would give reputation to either. >• 

6. There are many, apparently considerable, contradicnooior 
the Scriptures in tbe writings of Josephns. 



• Justin. Hist. Philipp. lib. xxxvi c. 2. p. 308. ed. Bipont . 
' See Bp. Gray's Connection between sacred and Profane Lltersttire, »» 

i. pp. 435--443. And also Du Voisln's Autorit« des Livres de Mojse, p^ 
180-IW. ^ 

• Doddridge's Lectures, vol.il. Lcct 146. $x. (Works, vol v. p. 127.) 8« 
alK> Dr. Hales's Analysis of Chronology, vol. ii. pp. 48-^ 

• Bib. Historic. 1. i. c. 73. ^ . 
«• Bishop Warburton's Divine Legation, bocJc iv. S a in fine. ."WofR 

vol. iv. pp. 115, 116.) 
»» Travels, vol v. pp. 80. 295. 322, 323. .'60—35?* 
«♦ Book Ii. c. 141. ^, 

»• Prideaux's Connection, book I. sub anno I'jfO. (Parti, p. 26. edit W 
It is remarkable that the blast, which destroyed the Assyrians, tePP^"*^ 
night; whereas the Simoom osually blows In the daytfane, •'^mm 
about noon, being raised by the Intense heat of the bud. Dr. Balert a» 
lysis of Chronology, voL if. p. 467. 
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Bui thcM, u wen as hit omutiont,* tdmj be tccoanted for hj bis pecti* 
•mr aixuatioo. His country wm now in gremt distreu ; Its conrtitation wm 
ATenurned, and his countrfnien in danger of extirpation, from the circua»' 
«tance of their being conloondeil with the Christians, who were reputed 
90 be a sect of the Jews, and at that time were suffering persecution. Jo- 
•epbus's deviatioos fh>m Scripture, therefore, were made in order to 
<ccominodai<i> his worlc to the taste of the Greelts snd Romans.* 

B. In consequence of this Jewish historian having omitted to 
Botke the massacre of the infimts at Bethlehem, which u related 
in Matt, ii 16., the evangelical narrative has been prononnced a 
** &brication,*' and ** a tale that carries its own refutation with it.*' 

This assertion was 6rst made, we believe, by Voltaire, whose disregard 
of truth, especially in matters connected with the mcred history, is suffl- 
cJeoUy notorious. But the evidence for the reality of the tiuct, and, con- 
sequently, for the veracity of MaUhew, is too strong to be subverted by 
anv oold and onsupported assertions. For, 

la the ./Era/ place. The whole character whicii Josepliua ascribes to 
Herod is the most evident confirmation of the barbarous deed mentioned 
by the evangelist. 

Sectmdljf, The Gospel of Matthew was published aboiil the year of our 
fx>rd 38, at which time there doubtless were persons liviiu; who could, and 
(from the hostility then manifested against the Christian l&ith) who would, 
have contradicted his assertion if it had been false or erroneous: their 
silence *s a tacit proof thst the evsngelist has stated the fact correctly. — 

Tkirdlyt The reality of the fact itself (though mentioned in his usual 
scofBuf manner) was not denied by the philosopher Celsus, one of the 
bitterest enemies of Christianity, who lived towards the close of the se- 
cond century ; and who would most unquestionably have denied it if he 
could.' 

/V«r/A/y, Matthew's narrative Is confirmed by Macrobius. a heathen 
anthor, who Uved about the end of the fourth centurv, and who mentions 
this massacre in the following terms:— "Amtustns,'' savs he, "having 
bten io formed that Herod had ordered a son of his own to be killed, among 
the oMle infamtt about tieo years old, whom he had put to death in Syriv' 
nsd, *' it Is belter to be Herod's boo than his son.'^« Now, although Ma- 
crobras is ftr too modem to be produced as a valid evidence in this mat- 
ter, unsupported by other circumstances, and although his story is mag- 
lifted by aa erroneous circumstance ; jet the passage, cited from him, 
serves *o prove how universally notorious was the murder of the children 
la BeihiebeiB, which was perpetrated by the orders of Herod. 

Fyikly^ VtVtk regard to the silence or Josephus, we may further remark, 
that no hiauiran, not even an annalUl, can be expected to record every 
event that occurs within the period of which he writes : besides, his silence 
rasy be sstisftctorlly accotmted for. " Josephus wasa firm Jew, and there 
wu, therefore, a particular reason for his passing over this event; because 
be cooJd not mention it, without giving the Christian cause a verv great 
advaotaffe. To write, that Herod, at the latter end of his reign, had put to 
death afl the infontsat Bethlehem, under two years of age, on occasion of a 
report that the kinf of the Jews had been lately bom there, would have great- 
ly gratified the Christtans, whom Josephus hated ; since it was well uown 
'biu, about thirtv years after the slaughter, and the latter end of Herod's 
reign, Jems (who wa^t said to be bora at Bethlehem), being about thirty 
years of age, afylH himself King of the Jews, and did many things, to say 
oo more in proof uf it." it seems utterly impossible that Josephus could 
bave been ienurant of this event : his silence was more likely to have been, 
m this a» in other Instances, wilful and interested.* 

Sfx^kj/, Contemporary historians do not relate the same facts: Sueto- 
ra*t« fells us many things which TScitus has omitted ; and Dion C^asilus 
Mipplies the deficiencies of both. 

Seventhly, It is nnressonable to make the silence of the Jewish historian 
SB objection to the credibility of the sacred writer, while there is equal and 
even superior reason to confide In the fidelity of the Istter. 

Bightkty, Herod would naturally be disposed to take such precautions 
as he might think necessary without being scrupulous concerning the 



S'ivtthbf, Voltaire, either firom Ignorance or dishonesty, asseru that four- 
teen thousand children roust have k>st theirlives In this massacre. If this 
were true, the silence of Josephus would indeed be a very important ob- 
iection to the veracity of Matthew's narrative : and with this view Voitsire 
makes the assertion, who every where shows himself sn Inveterate enemy 
of revealed and not seldom of nstnrsl religion siso. But as the children, 
whom Herod caused to be put to death (probablv by asssssins whom he 
kept in his payX were only moles of Iwo years o(df ana under, it is obvious, 
sccording to this statement, that more children must have been bom 
aammlly in the village of Bethlehem, than there are either in Paris or 
Umdoo. Further, as Bethlehem was a very small place, scarcely two 
thousand persons existed in it and In its dependent district: consequently, 
in the massacre, not more than fiAy at most could be slain. In the de- 
Hcripcion of the life of such a tyrant as Herod was, this was so trifling an 
act of cruelty, that it was but of small consequence In the history of his 
sangahuuy government. 

■ Octius has compiled a curious treatise, entitled Pratermitta h Josepho : 
It ifc a collection of sixty-eight articles, of which, in all probability, the 
Jewish hrstnrian could not be ignorant ; but which he chose to omit for the 
rea«nn shore assigned. This treatise is appended to Ottius'svery valuable 
:4picilef iuin sive Excerpts ex Flavio Josepho, pp. 527—612. 

• Dirine Lefatino of Moses, book v. sect 4. (Warburton's Works, vol. 
V. pp. laS— 128.) The bishop has given several instances at length, which 
we have not room to insert, see pp. 130—132. 

a See the passsges in I^rdners Works, vol. viil. p. 21. 6vo. or rol. iv. 
p. 122. 4to. 

♦ Macrob. flatnra. lib. iL c. 4. The emperor, according to t>il« writer, 
seems to have played upon the Greek words »->• a hog, and f <'er a son : the 
noint of the saying perhaps consists In this, that Herod, professing Juda- 
ism, was by his religioB prohibited fVom killing swine, or having any thing 
10 <lo with their fle^ ; and, therefore, that his hog would have been sale 
where his ton lost his life. Msorobins, with singular propriety, states this 
umssaere to have been perpetrated in Byris, because Jodea was at that 
time part of the province of Syria. Gilpin and Dr. A. Clarke on Matt. ii. 16. 
The DMSsaero of the Infiuits Is Hkewlse noticed in a rabbinical work called 
ToldoCh Jeshu, In the followtof passsge : " And the king gave orders for 

to death every infiuit to be found In Bethlehem ; and the king's 
killed every Inlknt according to the royal order." Dr. I>. 



fbsne's First Defence of Chrlstisnity, Ac. p. 4a 
• Tdwaaeatrs HanMoy of the Mew TestaoMnt, voL I. ppi 77, 7B. 



Laotly, As the male infanu that were to be slam cotfll easily be saeer- 
tained from the pubhc tables of birth or genesJogies, that cfareiussiaaee 
will aceoimt for the reputed parents of our Saviour fleeing into Ekypt rather 
than Into any city of JuU«a.« 

Any of these arguments would be sufficient to vindicate the 
evangelist's narrative ; but, altogether, they form a cloud of wit- 
nesses, abundantly sufficient to overbalance the negative evidenca 
attempted to be drawn from the silence of Josephus. 

7. Lake ii. 3. is said to be contrary' to historical hd, Satuiw 
ninua and Volumniua being at that time the Roman preaidenii 
of Syria, and Cyrenius not being governor of that province until 
eleven years after the birth of Christ. 

A slight attention to the situation of Judaea at that liioe, and a more cor 
rect rendering of ttie passage than is to be found in uur English version, 
will easily reconcile the seeming diflference betwuea the sacred historian 
and Joseph as. 

Towards the close of liis reign, Herod the Great (who held his kingdom 
by a grant from Mark Antony with the coii»<ent of the senate, which had 
been confirmed by Augustu:*), having incurred ihv emperor's displeasure 
to whom his conduct had been uiisrepresenird, Augustus issued a decree 
reducing Juda>a to a Roman province, and commanding an enrolment, oi 
register, to be mado of every person's estate, dignity, sge, employment, 
and oflicc. The uiuking of \h\% enrolnient was confided to Cyrenius or 
Quirinius, a Komaa senator, wlto was collector of the Imperial revenue; 
but Herod having sent his trusty minister, Nicholas of Damascus, to Rome, 
the laUcr found ineanti to undeceive the emperor, and solten his snger, la 
consequence of which the actual operation of the decree was suspended. 
Eleven yearA afterwaidii, however, it was carried into effect, on the depo- 
sition and l>anii»linM-nt of Archelaus (Herod's son and successorX for mal* 
admlnivt ration, Uy Aueusius, u)H>n the complaint of the Jews; who, weary 
of the tyranny of ilic lleroJinn I'arnily, requested thai Judea might be made 
a Roman province, t-'yrc uiu8 was now sent as president of Syria, with sa 
armed forco, ti» confiscuie the properly of Archelaus, and to complete the 
census, to wlucii tlie Jewislt people submitted. It was thio establishment 
of the assessment or laxijig under Cytenius which was necessary to com- 
plete the Roman cen»<(it:, to which ttie evangelist alludes in the parenthe> 
tical remark ocrnrring in Luke ii. 'J., wliici) may be more correctly written 
and translated tlms ;- ' // cun>r to jo-ta in those days," that Is, a few days 
before t)ur ^Mvjnnr's hirih, "/Aa/ there went out a decree frmn (kuar Au- 
gustus, that allihe Itnid'' [otMiidapa, Oalitee, Idumca, Ac. under Herod's 
dominion] "should he enroh'fdi preparatory to a census or taxing (" TV 
taxing itsrlf wan firyt made trAe?i Ctjrenius teas governor qf Suria:)"*' 
Andall treut to be enroUrd, ercry one to his oxen city. (Luke 11. 1 — 3.) 

By the preceding construolion, supported by the emendation 
in the note, the evangelist is critically reconciled with the Tarying 
accounts of Josephus, Justin Martyr, and Tertolhan, and an hit* 
torical difficulty is solved, which has hitherto been conaidered as 
irreconcilable.'* • 

Two other solutions have been offered, which deaerre to be 
noticed on account of tlieir ingenuity. 

(1.) The fir^it i^ itiat of Mr. Charles Thomiison, SecretarvtotheCoitgress 
of the United States, the learned translator of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Greek. He renders Luke ii. I, 2. in the followinc manner:— 
Now it hapneni d in those days that an edift came forth from Cesar Augus- 
tus that thU whole inhabited land should be enrolled. This was thejirst 
enrolment ; it was made tthen Cyrenius was governor qf Syria," In a 
note on the passage in question, he observes, " There were two enrolments, 



• Lardner'B Credibility, part 1. book ii. ch. ii. sect 1. (Works^ vol I. pp. 
32»— 33B. 8vo. or pp. 1^-185. 4to.) Volbortli Causaa cur Josephus tm&tn 
puerorum Bethlemeticorum, Matt. ii. 16. narratam silentio pretterieritt^. 
Oottingen, 178^ as analyced in the Monthly Review (O. a.\ vol. Uxz. p. 617. 
Schulzii Archspolotia Hebraica, pp. 02, 53. Colonia, La Relirioo Chre- 
li^nne autorist^e par le Temolgnage des .\nrien8 Atiteurs Psieas, dp. 
117, iia " 

T Airo5.px.-.T5^. .. OIKOTMHNHN, Luke ii. 1. That OIKOTMHHHN 
signifies the land ol Ju.Ism, and not the whole Roman empire, see VoL II. 
p. 13. 

• (AvTi; i) M^nypZif 7p«rif i^nriTO ii^i^envevro; t q( ^vptmf KvftfiOv. In 

all the printed editioni of the New Testament the first word In this verse Is 
sspiicated xurn, this, as if it were the feminine of '»vr»(. "But this," says 
Dr. Hales, in whom we are indebted for the above elucidation, "materially 
injures the nense, ss if the enrolment decreed in the first verse was the 
same as this taxing in the ftecond ; whereas there wasan interval of elevea 
years between the two. But in the most ancient manuscriptSt written in 
uncials or in capitals, without points or accents, the word is smbiguona, 
and may al^o be unaspirated «ut*, self, the feminine of ««t»c; and both 
occur together in thi^ same chapter, where the evangelist, speaking of 
Anna the prophete'^s t'^m, ««« «vti., mxjrn m yp* ix.rrsru ; 'And this 
woman] foming in?r he instant itse{f,* or at * the se(fsame hour,* Ae» The 
ordinal -p't», firwi, ui here understood adverbially (see Bishop Middlelon 
onthefireek Article, pp.304, 305.), anrl connected with the verb«y«*«tej 
• teas made,' or ' tooh ^ect,' signifving that the tsxing itself^rtf took effect, 
or was carried into ezeautlon, imder the presidency of Cyrenius or Ctuiri- 
nius; which had been sus|)ended from the lime of bis procurstorship." 
Dr. Hale '.^ Analysis of Chronology, vol. Ii. pp. 705—710. 

• Dr. t'unphf'n (Translation of the Pour Gospels, vol.li. pp. 140.422>-496.; 
renders Luke ii 2. in the ft^owing manner:— "T'Ats^rsI register took 
efl^ect when C;vrniitn«4 was president of Syria." But, as we bave seen In 
the prered'H'r lu.^p i»a' Tp-m is here uj»ed adverbially, this version wih not 
hold goofi I.. r.M.fir ."inn of his rendering i> h-ito "took effect" (which 
is adopted hv Pr 11.^ . o, c:^mpbell refers to Matt v. la vi. 10. xviU. 19. 
xxH. 42. antl I (^•r. x\ r^i. Dr. I^rdner haa proposed another solmion of 
the above difference (CVedlbility, part I. book 11. ch. I. Works, vol. I. pp. 
24&— 329. 8vo. or pp. 13&— 179. 4to.), which deserves to be noticed, because 
it has been adopted by Archdeacon Paley. (Evidences, vol. II. pp. 177, ITS.} 
It Is as follows :— " 7*hi* was the first enrolment of Cyrenius governor qf 
Syria, that Is, who was afterwards governor of Syria, and best knovrlk 
among the Jews by that title ;" which title, belonging to > im at the time of 
writing the account, was naturally subjoined to his name, althoqgh acqufar* 
ed after the transaction which the account describes. A similar sohttioa 
Is given by Alber. Hermeneut Nov. Test. torn. Ii. pp. 909^ 810^ aod is 
Pritll Introd. hi Nov Test. p. 437 
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the first merely for the purpose of numbering the iotutbitante, and the 
•ecoDd for uaeMiiig them. The first here spokeu of was in the reun of 
flerod the Great, when Cyreuius was deputygoTemor of Syria. It was 
ilone accordiof to communities and families ; and all were obliged to re- 
pslr to their respective cities or towns to be enrolled in their several fomi- 
bes, according to their genealogiea The second, which was after the 
4eath of Herod^ was for the salte of amenment. and was made indiscrimi- 
natelj. This was the enrolment which offended the Jews, and excited 
tumults and insurrections, and brought on the war which terminated in 
Che destructioD of Jerusalem, and the utter dispersion of the Jews." From 
the rendering, thus supported, the praise of learning and ingenuity must 
not be withheld. Mr. Thompann evidentlT considers the word n, which 
all other translators consider as an indefinite article prefixed to ct7royf»^n 
(enrslmeiKX as the third person tfincularof nv, the imperfect tense in the 
iodlcatiye mode of the verbi*^', J am. It is well known that profane 
writers use n or nv indifferently as the third oerson singular ; and if we 
eodd find a single parallel construction in the New Testament, we should 
WMHieartonably give the preference to Mr. T.'s rendering. 

(ie.) Tlie other solution is that offered by the learned editor of Calmet's 
Oiotiooary ; who conjectures, tb^ for the purposes of enrolment, C^re- 
■his, though not probably govercor of Syria at the time of Christ's birtli, 
might be associated with Saturninus; or, though now sent into Syria as an 
•snaordinary officer, yet being afterwards governor of Syria, he might be 
oalled governor of Syria, as we cail an officer during his life by the title 
he has home, even after he has given up his commission. On a medal of 
▲ntloch appear the names of Baturninus and Volumnius, wlio were tlie 
emperor's chief officers in Syria. It would seem, therefore, thst Vo- 
lumnius was the colleague of Saluminus in the government of Syria, and 
K»enrator of the province; and that while Satuminus kept bis court at 
tfoch, where he remained stationary, his associate Volumnius was en- 
gaged in other districts of the province as circumstances required. What 
wa suppose of Volumnius we may also suppose of Cyrenius, who. after 
^m. held the same office. Thus, the medal vindicates Josephus, who de- 
scribed Satuminus and Volumnius as governors of Syria ; and it mav jus- 
tify both Sahit Luke and TertuUian, of whom the former affirmed that 
Oyrentus, and the hOter that Satuminus, executed the enrolment It may 
also justily the evangelist, whose words the edimr of Calmet thinks may 
be thus understood :— "This was the first enrolment of Cyrenius, he be- 
ing then governor of Syria, associated with Satuminus : and it should be 
(fistinguished from that which he made eleven years after, when he was 
the chief; the presidential governor of the same province."* 

The reader will adopt which of the preceding eolutions he may 
prefer: either of them affords a eufficient explanation of the 
teeming contradiction between the evangelist and Joeephus, 
though, upon the whole, we think the rendering of Dr. Hales 
presents the meet satisfactofy elucidation. 

8. In Luke iii. 19. Herod the tetrarch is said to have heen 
mroved by John the Baptist for Herodiae, his brother PMUp*8 
wife, whom he had forcibly taken away from her husband, and 
married. • 

Now tba is Irreconcilable with profime history, which asserts his 
brother's lame to have been Herod. Hence it is probable that the name 
of Philip has crept into the text through the copyist's negligence, and 
ought to be omitted : Griesbach has omiued it in his text, but has inserted 
the word 9iX<ir«^ev in the margin, with the mark of doubtful genuineness. 

9. Acts V. 36. For hefvre these dayt rote up Tkeudat, &c 
Joeephus*8 aecount of Theudae (Antiq. L xx. c 6. ^ 1.^ referred 
to a transaction that occurred seven yean after Gamaliel s speech, 
of which this text is a part 

The eootradlction is removed by the probability that there might be twt 
impostors of the same name : for there were four persons of the name of 
dimoD within forty years, and three of Judae within ten years, all of whom 
were leaders of insurrections.* 



SECTION VIU. 

ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS TO FHILOBOPHT AND THK NATURE 
or THINGS. 

Tm Scriptures often refer to matters of fact, which are 
asaerted (though without any proof whatever) to he contra- 
dictory to philosophy and to the nature of things. A little 
consideration, however, will reconcile these alleged r^ug- 
nances ; for it has been well observed by different writers, 
who have treated on this subject, that the Scriptures were not 
written with the design of teaching us natural philosophy, 
but to make known the revealed vnll of God to man, and to 
teach us our duties and obligations to our great Creator and 
Redeemer. Therefore the sacred penman might make use of 
popular expressions and forms or speech, neither affirming 
nor denying their philosophical truth. All proverbial sayings 
and metaphorical expressions introduced by way of illustra- 
tion or ornament must be taken from received notions ; but 
they are not, therefore^ asserted in the philosophical sense by 
him who uses them, any more than the historical truth of 
parables and similitudes is supposed to be asserted. Further, 
to have employed philosophical terms and notions only, and 

« Calmet's Dictionary, vol. i. article Cireniua. Frngments Supplementary 
10 Calmet, No. cxxiil. p. 37. Geograuhical Index and Sacred Geography, 
hy the same editor, voce Antipeh. 

a Dr. Lardner has collected the passages in question relattve to these 
taaposiors. Works, vol. I. pp. 40»-413. See siso Palsy's Bvtdenees, vol U. 
•p. IT^— 181. 



to have rectified the vulgar cooceptions of men coDcenungat] 
the phenomena incidentally mentioned in the Scriptnret, 
would have reouired a large system of philosophy, whieh 
would have renoered the Scriptures a book unfit tor ordinaiy 
capacities, and the greater part of those for whom it b de* 
signed. If, indeed, revelation had introduced anj the ben 
founded system of modem physics, or if the Almighty C» 
ator had been pleased to disclose the councils then^eivei d 
his infinite wisdom, what would have been the consequence t 
Philosophy would immediatelj have become matter of &iiii, 
and disoefief of any part of it a dangerous heresy. Hot 
many infidels woula tnis or that man^s fanciful hypoibeas 
conccmioff the appearances of things have called ixtbl 
Besides, if the Scnptures had been made the vehicle Ibr i 
refined system of natural philosophy, such a theory ofBiro 
would have seemed as strange and incredible to mostaesis 
miracles do; for there is scarcely any thing which more tot- 
prises men, unacquainted with philosophy, Sian philoeophiol 
discoveries. How incredible do the motion of the earth aai 
the rc^t of the sun appear to all but philosophers, who an 
now fully convinced of the reality of these phenomena, while 
the rising and setting of the sun are terms as much in uiewitb 
those who bold the doctrine of the earth^s motion as with 
others I In fact, if we would be understood, we mnstcootinoe 
to make use of this expression ; but excepting this one in- 
stance, which is and ever will be in use, according to tbeTol- 
gar conceptions of all nntion^ and languages (notwithstandiof 
any philosophical discoveries to the contrary), there is nothing 
in the Scriptures that is not strictly consistent with the present 
notions or philosophy. The discoveries both in chemistry 
and in physics, as well as in natural history, which hare 
been made in later times, concur in many instances to con- 
firm and elucidate the Sacred Writings. A few examples 
will illustrate the preceding observations. 

1. No fiict recorded in the Stored Writings has been a Doir 
fiavourite subject of cavil with modem objectors, than the accwMt 
of the creation, related in the first two chapters of the book of 
Genesis. Founding their cavils upon translations, instead of 
consulting the original Hebrew (which their ignorance eon- 
pletely disqualified them from doing), they have pretended that 
the Mosaic narrative is alike inconsistent with reason and with 
true philosophy. If, however, these writers had impartially con- 
sidered the modem discoveries in philosophy, they would han 
found nothing to contradict, but on the contrary much— toy 
much — to coiifirm the relation of Moses. 

"The atructure of the earth," says one of ihe most profoond geoMito 
and practical philosophers of the present day,* and "the modeof distn 
bution of extraneous fossils or petrifactions, are so many And e^^dc^ 
of the truth of the Scripture account of the formation of the eartb; isd 
they might be used as proofs of its author having been inspired; becur 
the mineralogical (acts discovered by modem nstnraliets were nnksovn t" 
the sacred historian. Even the periods of ti me, the six days of thcllo«ie 
description, are not inconsistent with our theories of the earth." Nor nr 
the phenomena of the heavenly bodies at aOI contradicuy to tbe llowir 
history. Modem opposera of revelation have objected that tbe *>"{<*■" 
talks of light before there was any such thing as the sun, and caDi ifte 
moon a great light, when every one knows It to be sn opsqoe body. W 
Hoses seems to have known what philosophy did not till very h^*" 
cover, that the sun is not tbe original source of liaht, and, ibereforf, b^ 
does not call either the sun or the moon a great lights though be ri^rt 
sents them both as great baninariee or light -bearere. Had these w^ 
tors looked into a Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible, they would have wot 
that the word, which In Gen. I. 3. our translators have properly reoderrt 
light, is different from that which in the fourteenth verse they bare trnpr* 
perly rendered light aim. In the third verse the original word ii I** 
iavr) ; the Greeic, 9«« ; and the Vulgate Latin, lux ; in the fourteenth wne 
the correapcnding words are rnND (mart), coo-^'pH, and tiim»ena 
Each of the former set of words mesiTs ttiat subiil?, elastic ootler, to 
which in English we give the name of light; each of the latier, the m«ru 
ments, or means, by which light is transmiifrd to ii'«"n. But »""'W 
moon is as much an instrument of this kind, an the r^ec/w plated bennm 
the lamp of a light-house, for the purpose of tranitoiitting to tbeBariner 
at sea the light of that lamp, which would otherwise hare P»Med In » 
opposite direction to the land. Though the moon Is not a fif hi in iwt 
yet is that planet a light in Its cffprtR, sr it r» fleets the li^hl of the sun '" 
us. And both tlie sun and moon are Wi^'h great propriety called jrwA' 
not as being absolutely greater than all oihr r stu rs and planets, bat bfctw' 
they appear greater to ms, and are of greater une and c®"*^"*"^ fj^ 



world. And now, after ah our Improvements in | 



phj and Mtroofr 



my, we still speak of the light of the moon, as well as of ihe »«"'f,'"2J'; 
rising and seUinr. And the man. who in a moral, theokigical, or hw«*J 
discourse, should use a different language, would only render tHSSw 
ridicnions. / 

In like maimer, had these objectors referred to the oxif.ua^J^^y'^j:, 
Gen. 1. 6, 7. 8. (which In our English anthorixed version, aa wefl if™^ 
modem versions, is erroneously rendered^rmamen/, alter the wptwp" 
and Vulgate Latin verslonX they would have rendered it ^*?^'J^ 
they might have known, that it meant the air or atmosphere »">'""' JJl, 
which birds fly snd ctouds are formed, and that k had no ^^^^^^ 
ever Xo a solid firmament ; though such an Merfwas "t'^^SS «» 
ancient Greek philosophers, who. with all their bosgt ed wlidoflt, »^ 

• Professor Jameson, In p. v. of bis Prefsce to Bfr- Kerr's 
M. Oirrler's Bssay on the Theory of the Earth. 
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Ua^. TD. 8bct. Vm.] OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORT 

mmrff as knoraot of the works u ibey were of the Mtore of God. And 
Jbm ooc tnia circamambieot air divide the waters from the watera, the 
waters of the ses from the waters which float above ot ia cloads and 
vapoarsf /V there ie a multitude t/T voters in ike heavene, and He 
mtfetk the 9uf9mn to aecemd/romtke ende ^ the earth. <Jer.z.ia) 

Once more Moses represeots the earth at first m a state of Jbtiditf. 
The *pirtt qfOed, says he, moved upou the face (or surface) of the watere. 
(ties. I. 2.) The apostle Peter also speaks of the earth as being formed 
sot of a Aald. The e^rth etanding eutofthe wUer (more eerrecUj, evn- 
matimg of mater i»* •*«rt« r«rMr»r») amd in the midet of the water. The 
ssnetrMfition reached also some of the aodsot beathea phUosopbers: 
and Thalss, ki parUc^ilar, one of the seven wise men and the wisest of 
UMffl an, as Cicero ioibrms us, saM that all thiofcs were mads oat of watsr.* 
Others alter him Uughc the same doctrine ;« and is it in Uie least defrse 
coQcradicisd or disproved bj modern discoveries 1 On the contrary, Is it 
DOC more and more confirmed and illustrated by themi It is well known 
ihat tf a wft or elastic f k>buUr body be rapklly whirled round on its axis, 
the parts of the poles will be fistteoed, and the paru on the equator, mid- 
wsy betwsen the north and south poles, will be raised up. This is pre- 
cisely the shape of our earth ; It has the figure of an obtete spheroid, a 
djrure b«sriag a ck>se resemblance to that of an orange. Now, ir the earth 
WSJ ever in a state of fiuidity, lis revolution round its axis must necsssa* 
rUy toduco such a figure, because the greatest centrifugal force most neces- 
wnl/be near the equatorial parts, and. consequently, there the fiuh) must 
ri<e and swell most It has been demonetrated by experiment, that the 
«'«ah is flattened at the poles and raised at the equator ;• and thus do the 
Scriptures snd phikMophy agree together and confirm each other. The 
9cnptures assert that the earth was in a state of fluidity; and phifosophy 
evinoes tbat it mast have been in such a state fh>m its very figure. 

The ac4»aDt of the creation of man (Oen. i. 26, 27.) has been ridkoled 
by all opposers of revelation ; but can they furnish as with one more 
Itkely to b« the true onel Reason will tell us no beUer tlian history or 
iruifiion does, how man came into the world. This, therefore. Is a subject 
i>f <liviae revelatkHi, and until the objector* to revelation can give us a bet- 
ter account, we ma/ safely afllnn that the Mosaic history is perfectly con- 
ablest with every idea which right reason teaches us lo entertshi of the 
ereatioa of msn. 

Lastly, obtsctors to the Beriptares have laid great stress upon the ex- 
presskm ia Goo. IL 3. Ood reeted the eeventh da^/rom ail hie work, as if it 
were atoas aoflcieot to destroy the authority of the Bfosaic writings. But 
■o o«ie, vrho impartially consMers the noble account there given of the 
ereatioa, that Ood is represented as having only spoken and It was done, 
can reosossMy Inaagine, tbat the Almighty was tired with labour, as if he 
hvi moulded every thing with his hsnds, and that on the seventh day he 
lay or sat down for rest ffaet thou not known, says the Hebrew prophet 
Isaiah, hoot then not heard, that the evertaeting Ood, the Creator qf the 
vnds of the earth, fainteth not, neither w weary J (Isa. xl. 2B.) 

The objectioiis drawn by infidel writers from the Mosaic nar- 
rativa of the deluge liaTe already been noticed in pp. 73. 75, 76. 
tuprtu 

2. The declaration of Moses in Deut i. 10. that Ood had mul- 
tiplied the Israelttes as the etare of heaven for mnUitudCf his 
been ridicoled because to the apprehension of the objector **the 
namoei d the stars is infinite.** 

Let OS, however, consider this subject. How many in number are the stars 
which app^r to the naked eye 1 Poi it is that which appears to the naked 
rve. which is to govern us in replying to this obj(v4ion : for Chd brought 
Mbrahamferth ahroad,^K\ml is, out of doors, and bade him took towarde 
heaven. (€»eo. xv. S.% not with a tnlescope, but witti hi« naked eyes. Now. 
let the objtfctor go forth into the open air. and look up In the brightest and 
most f.avottrable night, and count the stars. Not more than 9010 stors can 
be seen by the naked eye in both the northern and southern hemispheres ; 
but at the time alluded to, the Israelites, independently of women and chil- 
dren, were more than six hundred thousand, fltinpose, however, we even 
aHow, from the late discoveries made by Sir Wm. Herschel and others 
with telescopes, which have magnified between thirty-five and thirtv-six 
Thousand times, tbat there may be seventy-five millions of stare viidble by 
the aid of such instruments, which Is the highrsi rnlciilation ever made; 
yet sf ill the divhie word stsnds literally true. Matthew says (i. 17.) that the 
gen«ratioos from Abraham to Christ were forty two. Now we find at the 
«>r-ond cen«ns, that the fighting men among the Hebrews amounted to 
fiOOiOOO : and the Israeliien. who nave never ceased to be a distinct people, 
have so multiplied that, If^ the aggregate number of them who have ever 



is 



tiT4»d. couM be ascertained, it would be found far to exceed the number of 
•r the fixed stars taken together.* 



3. The speaking of BalMB'8aa(Nim.xxiLf8.) has bean a 
standing jest to infidels in almost every age. 

If the ass had opened her own mouth, and reproved the rash prophst, 
we might wen be astonished. Maimonides and others have imasmsa that 
fho rnauer was transacted In a visfon. But it Is evident, from the whole 
'enor of the narration, as well as firom the declaration of an inspired 
writer (2 Pet. ii 14—16.), that it is to be underatood as a literal narrative of 
a roal transaction. The ass, it lias been observed was enabled to utter such 
an'l such sounds, probablv as parrots do, without understanding them : 
lod, whatever, may be said of the construction of the sss's naouth, and of 
the tongue and iaws being so formed as to be unfit for speaking, yet an 
ad<^n«te cause is assigned for this wonderful eflfect ; for it Is expressly 
•aid. that the Lord opened the mouth of the aee. The miracle waa by no 
ineum needless or superfluous : H was very proper to convince Bahtsm, 
that the mouth and tongue were under Ood'^rectinn, and that the same 
JHrino poarer, which caused the dumb ass to speak cuiiurary to its nature, 

* Thales enim Ifile^ns, qui primus de talibus rebus qusslvit aquam 
dixit esse laitium remm. Ciesro de Natura Deornm, lib i. c. la Edit 
DavfsiL 

• The reader win find the sentiments of the phUosoph( 
h>. in the notes to Orotlas de Veritste, lib. 1. c. Ifiw 

a Tl>is was first coojsctared by 8ir Isaac Newtoo, and confirmed by M. 
CSasslnl and others, who measured ssvsrsi degrees of hUitode at the eqoa* 
tor and at the north pole ; sad fbnad that the difference perfectly justlflsd 
91 r Isaae Newtoo's oonlectire, and, consequently, confirmed the truth of 
'he Mosaic iwrrative. The rssuU of the experiments, iaslitnted to deter- 
mine this point, proved, thst the diameter of the earth at the efuatar is 
creater by more thaa twenty-three milee than It is of fte pslss. 

4 Dr. A. Clarks's Ooouaeotsry, sa Dsot L 10. 



here above aOoded 



conkl maks him hi like manner utter Uasfings totMery to sis incHiMtloa 
The Ihct is as consonant to reason as any other extraontoary operatfon ; fbr 
aU miracles are alike, and equally demand our assent, If prqperiy attested. 
The giving of articulation to a brute is no more to the Uelty than tbe 
making of the bHnd to see. or the deaf to hear. And the reputed baseness 
of thelnsCrumeot, of which God was pleased to mske use, amounts merely 
to this, that (as the apostle observes on another occasion) Ood hath choeen 
the footieh thingeofthe world to confound the wim^. a Cot. i. 27.) There 
was, therefore, a fitness in the instnmient used : for, the more vile •*- - 
means were, the fiUsr they were to confound the unrighteous propfabt 

4. It has heen affirmed that the circumstance of the sun and 
moon standing still, which is recorded in Joshua x. 13^ b oop 
trary to philosophy. 

*'lt is oitiful to say that the sun could not stand still because it does coi 
move: fbr the history speaks according to the ideas of the age, and wae 
inteaded to record simpfy the appearance to the eve, to which the lahgusge 
of men, whether philosophen or pessants, Is still conformed in commoa 
conversation. Whether the effect was produced by a supernatural refrac- 
tion, or whether the motion of the earth around its axis was suspended, we 
do not possess the means of determining."* In either case there was a 
miracle ; and as a miracle the sacred historian expresalv relates this event. 
It is. therefore, impossible to account for it on philosophical principles.^ 

The object of this miracle was of the most imporunt and iinpresaive 
nature. The sun and the moon, the two principal goda of the idolatrous 
heathen nations^ were commanded to yield miraculous obedience to the 
chief servant of the tms Ood ; and thereby to contribute to the vaofd tl 
fectual conquest of their own worshippers. It was a miracle of the same 
description as those which had been wrought in Egypt. With respect is 
the objections to the probability of this miracle, which originate in a cob- 
siderauon of its supposed consequences, it is justly observed by Bishop 
Watson, that " the uiachine of the universe is in the hand of God : he can 
stop the motion of anv part or of the whole, with less trouble than either 
of us can stop a watch P' How absurd then, are the reasonings of those 
men who believe in the existence or sn omnipotent God, yet deny the 
possibility of the exertion of his power in other ways, than those which 
are known to their hmlted experience !i 

5. The beautiful poetical passage in Judges ▼. 30. has bean 
•tigmatized as a ** species of Jewish rant and hyperbole." 

A teiBpest meeting the enemy In the Ikes dIscomfHed them ; snd the 
torrent Kishon was so suddenly swelled by the rain (which common opi- 
nion ascribed to the planets), as to sweep away the greater part of Sisera's 
army in their precipitate lUgbt Hence the poetess calls It the Jiret or the 
prince of torrents. The whole is exceedingly poetical, notwithstanding 
the censure of the opposera of revelation, whose cavils are characterized 
not more by want of^ taste, than by wiUhl ignorance and malignUy of dis 
positkm. 

6. It is said that such a number of inhabitanii, as are atatnd tc 
hsTe dwah in die land of Canaan, could not poanbly have beer 
■upported there, Tii. a million and a half of fighting men. (9 
8am. zxiv. 9. 1 Chron. xzi 6.) 

To this It Is to be answered, that If there be no mistake hi the numben 
(which probably are incorrect, as the Syrisc version reads eight hundred 
thousand in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. and 1 Chron. xxl. 6.), this vast populatfon is to 
be ascribed to the extraordinary fertility of the toil Another solution of 
this apparent contradiction has been ofTered by a late writer^ which is 
both ingenious and probable. "It appeare," he observes, " from Chronicles, 
that there wore twehre divistons of generals, who commanded monthly, 
and whose duty It was to keep guard near the kinx's person, each having 
a body of troops consisting of twenty-four thousand men, which Johitly 
formed a grand army of two hundred and eighty thousand : and. as a sepa 
rate body of twelve thousand men naturally attended on the twelve princes 
of the twelve tribes, mentioned In the same chapter, the whole wtU be 
three hundred thousand; which is the difference between the two last ac- 
counts of eight hundred thousand and of one mUlion one hundred thou- 
sand.* Whence may be deduced this natural solutton as to the number of 
Israel. As to the men of Israel, the author of Samuel does not take notice 
of the three hundred thousand, because they were In the actual service 
of the king as a standing army, and, therefore, there was no need to num- 
ber them : but the author of Chronicles joins them to the rest, saying ex- 
pressly, Sinr^ ^^ *aU those of Israel were one milUon one hundred 
thoQsaod ;* wheress the suthor of Samuel, who reckons only the eigiit 
hundred thousand, does not say Sm'W^ *73, 'all those of Israel,* but barely 
Sner^ Mmi 'andlsrasl were,*Ac. It mtnt siso be observed, that exclu- 
sively of the troops before mentioned, there was an 'army of observation 
on the firontiera of the Philistines' country, composed of thirty thousand 
men, as appeara by 2 Sam. vi. 1. ; which, it seems, were included to the 
number of five hundred thousand of the people of Judah. Inr the auth»r 
of Samuel : but the author of Chronicles, who meotfons only tour hundred 
and seventy thousand, gives the number of that tribe exclusively of those 
thiriy thoussnd men, because they were not all of the tribe of Judah : and 
therefore he does not say, rnvp S3 <all those of Judah,' as he had sakl 
•wrnn Sa 'aU those of Israel,' but only mw 'and those of Judah.' Thus 
both accounts may be reconciled, by only having recourse to other parU 
of Scripture treating on the same subject ; which wiU ever be fbund the 
best method of explain!^ difficult passages." 

• An higenfoos French phOosopher, who has consecrated his geological 
researches to the elucidation and defence of the sacred volume, haa ei>- 
deavoured to show that the double dsy hi Palestine, caused by the miracle 
related in Josh, x., must have produced a doable night in Europe. He coa- 
sklen thst the double night, so frequently mentfoned by the UUin poetsb 

mrraols. 



which Is thus collaterally confirmed by the testimony of ancient profkne 
writers. Chanbard, Eldmens de Otokfle, pp. 821-^. Paris, I83S, 8fOw 
• Dr. Dick's Lectures onTheofogy, vol. I. p. 178. The resder, who Is 



de^rous of resding the dlflferent ralnions of learned msn oo the sabjeel 
of this miracle, Is referred to Mr. Hewlett's note on Josh. x. 13. (Coauneat 
on the Bible, vol. I.X and to sn original and elaborate note of Dr. A. Glarka 
on the tame passage. , , ^ 

« TownseiKFs Arrangement of the Old Teataroent. vol f. p. 40. mftih, 

• The editor of the quarto editfon of Cslvat's Dictloaary of thaBII» 
8es Fragment^ No. xxxvii. ppi 08; 83. 

• Vkls Allshot Holsin, p. la 
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7. The number of cattle sacrificed at the dedleation of Solo- 
thxm*B temple, has been objected to as incredible, viz. one hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep, and two-and-twenty thousand oxen. 
(1 Kings TiiL 63.) 

To this It may be replied, Jirat, that all these were npt offered in one 
« lay, much less on one altar. This solemn meeting continued fourteen 
days, Tiz. seven at the feast of tabernacles, and seven at the feast of dedi- 
cation (1 Kings viit. 66.); and because the brazen altar was too litUe to re- 
ceive the burnt-offerings, Solomon, by special permission from Ood, hal- 
t9i94d the middle of the court, that is, ordered other altars to be erected in 
the court of the priests, and perhaps In other places, which were to serve 
only during that solemnity, when such a vast number of sacrifices was to 
be offiered. And, secondly, it is by no means improbable that there were 
some neighbouring prince.^ who paid Solomon their tribute in cattle, and 
who iniitht supply victims for the extraordinary sacrifice above referred to. 
See an instance of this kind in 2 Kings iii. 4. 

Tlie great number of beasts daily required in Solomon's kitchen (I Kings 
iv. 23.), will by no means be found incredible, when we compare It with the 
accounts of the daily consumption of oriental courts in modem times, and 
the prodigious number of servants of an Asiatic prince. Thus, Tavemier, 
la his description of the seraglio, said, that five hundred aheep and lamha 
were datly required for the persons bolonging tp the court ofthe sultan.^ 

8. It is urged that the treasures, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 
4—7. as amassed by David for the purpose of erecting a temple, 
aie incredible ; and that it was impossible that he could collect 
such a sum, which has been computed by M. le Clerc at eight 
bundled millions sterling, and which is thought to exceed all the 
gold of ail the princes now upon earth put together. 

But it is possible that there may be a corruption In the numbers : we are 
not so well acquainted with the weights menqoned, as to be able to ascer- 
tain with precision the then comparative value of the precious metals, nor 
wliat resources for obtaining tncm (now lost) there were at that time. 
Besides, it is probable that the talent, mentioned in the passage above 
cited, was the Syriac talent ; according to which the amount collected bv 
David would be X7,0e7,791.« And in an age like that in which David lived. 
when kings and princes were accustomed to hoard up vast quantities of 

Kll and Sliver (as the oriental monarchs still do) it is by no means impro- 
ble that David and his princes, in their successful wars with the Philis- 
tines, Moabites, and Amale kites, and with the kings of Zobah, Syria, and 
Bdom, might collect gold and silver to the above amount. 

9. The circumstance of Elijah being fed by ravens (1 Kings 
xvii. 4.) has excited the profane scoflb of unbelievers, as an 
incredible thing ; and they have attempted to be witty in their 
inquiries whence these unclean birds could have procured food 
for the prophet 

It has been aUeropted to get rid of this iniracle, bv asserting that the 
prophet was not fed by ravens, but by the Orbiin or inhabitants of Orbo, 
a small town in the vicinity of Bethshan. But the following arguments will 
show that the received interpretation is correct :— It is expressly said that 
Elisha drank of the brook Cherith. (1 Kings xvii. 6.) ** Had strangers 
brought him food, they might as well have furnished him with water; and 
thus it would not have been necessary for him to have removed when the 
brook was dried up. Again, Ahab (who had sent messengers in pursuit of 
the prophet among the neighbouring kingdoms and nations) took an oath 
of them that tliey were ignorant of the place of his concealment (1 Kinffs 
zviii. 10.) ; and some one out of a tribe, we may suppose it probable, would 
have delivered him up, seeing that they could gain nothing by his conceal- 
ment, and had every thing to fear from detection. If we come to verbal 
criticism, we find that the word is precisely the same with that which is 
most properly rendered 'raven' in Gen. viii. 7. when Noah sends a bird 
out ofthe ark."* The Almighty, doubtless, could have caused food to have 
been conveyed to Elijah in any other vray, but he chose to send it by these 
rapacious birds for the greater illustration of his absolute command over 
all creatures, and also to give us full evidence that he is able to succour 
and preserve, by the most improbable means, all those who put their trust 
in bim. We need go no further to inquire whence the ravens had this 
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> Burder's Oriental Literature, vol i. p. 399. 
a The reader will find some elaborate and interesting calculations on this 
subject. In Dr. Brown's Antiquities of the Jews, voL i. pp. 149—163. 
» Myers's Uulsean Essay on the Futility of Attempts to represent the 
Iraciea recorded in Scripture as Effects produced in the ordinary Coarse 
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food : It is enough If we believe that they brought it to Elija l ; for then we 
must allow, that they acted by divine direction, and that the food was of 
God's providing. 

10. There is no contradiction between Job xxvL 7. and PkaL 
xziv. 2. and dv. 6. 

In the first-cited passage. Job says that Ood hangeth the earth s^^m 
nothing ; and in Psat xxiv. 2. it is said that Jehovah hath founded the eank 
upon the teae, and eetaf Uehed it upon the Jloode ; and in PaaL chr. & dtf 
he hath laid the foundntione of the earth that it should not be rewun e e 
for ever. All which exprestsions are philosophically correct: for Ibi 
foundation of a pendulous globe can be nothing but its centre, upon vbiek 
all the parts lean and are supported by it : and the wafers coDllnoallyflsv. 
ing through the bowels and concavities ofthe earth, fro/n the depths of At 
ses, by s constant course and circiiiaiion, constitute an a?7sa in ifaeltmcr- 
most parts of the eariti. AU the rivers run into the sea : yet the aes iir ssf 
full : unto the place from whence the rivers come^ thither tktm rcters 
again. (Eccles. i. 7.) So that, with great proprie^ of speech, ibe terra- 
queous globe is said to hang upon nothing, and the earth to be fnaded 
upon the seas, and established upon the floods, and (PsaL czxxvt 6.)ifik 
stretched out above the waters.* 

11. The unicorn (rn (r^im), described in Job xxxix. 9. tDd 
alluded to in several other passages of Scripture, is the commoD 
rhinoceros, which is known, in Arabia, by the name of reisi tmto 
this day. 

12. The circumstance of Jonah being in the bellj of tt-mhak 
(Jonah i. 17. Matt xii. 40.) ha^ been affiimed to be contraxy to 
matter of fiict ; as the throat of a whale, it is well known, is 
capable of admitting little more than the arm of an ordinary maa, 
and these fish are never found in the Mediterranean Sea. 

But Bochart has long since proved that a great fish of the ekaw* tauA m 
here intended. It Is a well attested fact that many ofthe shark species sre 
not only of such a size and form as to be able, vritheut may odivcle, to 
swallow a man whole, but also that men have been found entire in their 
stomachs ; and, since it is a fact well known to physiologists, tint the 
stomach has no power over substances endued with vitality, this circoan- 
stance will account In part for the miraculous preservation of the prootet 
Jonah In the belly or stomach of the great fish, in which he was tor three 
days and three nights. Bochart is further of opinion, that the pairticiilBr 
species of shark which followed the prophet Jonah was the »qu4ilus ear- 
chariae or white shark, for its voracity termed lamia by some naluralus^ 
and which Is a native of the seas In hot climates, where it Is the terror of 
navigators.* Mr. Rae Wilson, the day after a violent storm exactlj in the 
same portion of the sea where the ship with Jonah on board encoantered 



the tempest, observed several very "great fishes" sporthtg about the sh^ 
some or which could not be less than sixty feet in length, and appeared ss 
k)ng as the vessel Itself on board of which he was embarked.* 



The preceding are the passages of Scripture, which have 
been principally exceptea against, as being contrary to phi- 
losopny ana the nature of thmes ; and yet, when afl the cir- 
cumstances of them are property considered, there is nothing 
in them which may not be accounted for, and interpreted, on 
the principles of modem philosophy. 

« Jenkin's Reasonableness of the Christian Religion, vol ii. p. 236. 

> Bocharti Opera. tooL iii. col. 742. et seq. Bochart's opinioa has bees 
adopted by Mr. Parkhurst (Greek Lexicon, article Kutoc), and is now gene- 
rally received. See also Scripture Illustrated by Natural History, &c. 
Exposltorv Index, p. 82. and the Fragments annexed to the quarto ecfibon 
of Calmet's Dictionary, No. cxlv. p. 103. Bishop Jebb, however, has xxrgei 
several considerations (which are too long for insertion here, and the force 
of which It would Impair to abridire), showing that Uprobably was a wiiale, 
Into the cavltv of whose mouth ^nah was taken. (Suicred literature, to. 
178—180.) The observations which he has adduced from the natural fac- 
tory of the whale are confirmed by the enterprisinc and experienced wh«I<^ 
fisher, Captain Scoreabv; who states, that when the mouth ofthe Balana 
Mysttcetus, or Great Common Whale, Is open, "it presents a cavity as 
large BA a room, and capable of containing a merchant ship's joily>boat foB 
of men, being six or eight feet wide, ten or twelve feet high (m frootX emi 
fifteen or sixteen feet long." (Scoresby's Account of tlie Arctic RegkMU^ 
voL i. p. 456.) The only objection that can be offered to Dr. Jebb't opiDioa 
is, that there is no authentic instance on record of whales being found Id 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

• Travels In the Holy Land, Ac. third edition, vol I. rp T4« 1& Li o 
doa,I88L 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THB INFERENTIAL AND PRACTICAL READING OV SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION I. 



ON THE INFERENTIAL READING OF THB BIBLE. 

L General Rulea for^the Deduction 0/ Inferences. — 11. Obiervationt for dtcertaimng the Sourcet •/ Internal iJybciicet. 

in. And alto of External Inferenceo. 



1. The sense of Scripture hayingr been explained and, 
iscertained* it only remains that we appl j it to purposes or 
practical utility ; which may be effected either oy deducing 
mfereoces from texts, or by practically applying the Scrip- 
tures to our personal edification and salvation. By infer- 
ences, we mean certain corollaries or conclusions leffiti- 
mately^ deduced from words rightly explained ; so that Uiey 
who either hear or read them may form correct views of 
Christian doctrine and Christian duty. And in this deduc- 
tion ^f inferences we are warranted both by the eenius of 
hnguatfe, which, when correctly understood, not only means 
what toe words uttered in themselves obviously imply, but 
also what may be deduced from them by legitimate conse- 
quences ;> ana likewise by the authority of Jesus Christ and 
ma apostles, who have sanctioned this practice by their 
example. To illustrate this remark by a single instance :— 
Out liocd (Matt xxii. 23^32.) when diflpoting with the 
Sadduoeea, cited the declaration of lehovah recorded in Exod. iiL 
^ I wm the God of Abraham^ Itaac, and Jacob ; and from 

thence he proved Uie returrection of the dead inferentially, or 

by legkimate conoeqvence. It should be observed, that Abraham 
oad been dead upwards of three hundred years before these words 
were ^>oken to Moses, yet still Jehovah calif d himself the God of 
Abnham, dtc Jesus Christ properly remarked that God is not 
the God of the elead (that word being equivalent to eternal an- 
nikilationy in the sense intended by the Sadducees, who held 
that the soul vanished with the body ),2 but of the Uvins^ : whence 
it follows, that if he be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
they have not altogether perished, but their bodies will be raised 
again from the d^ul, while their spirits or souls are alive with 
God, notwithstanding they have ceased for many centuries to 
exist among mortals. In the same reply our Saviour further 
confuted, inferentiaUy^ another tenet of the Sadducees, viz. that 
there ie neither angel nor tpirity by showing that the soul is not 
only immortal, but lives with God even whUe the body is de- 
tained in the dust of the earth, which body will afterwards be 
niaed to life, and be united to the soul by the miracuious power 
»f God. 

TTie foundation of inferential reading is the p/crpetual har- 
mony of sacred things ; so that any one who has thoroughly 
considered and rightly understood a single doctrine, may 
hence easily deduce many others which depend upon it, 
as they are linked together in one continued chain. But, in 
order to conduct this kind of reading with advantage, it is 
necessary that we bring to it a eober judgment^ capable of 
penetrating deeply into sacred truths, and of eliciting with 
iiKlefatigable attention and patience, and also of deducing one 
truth from another by strong reasoning ; and further, that the 
mind possess a sufficient Knowledge of the /orm of sound 
words in faith and love which is in C/S-ist Jesus, (2 Tim. i. 13.) 
Without this knowledge, it will be impossible to make any 
beneficial progress in this branch of sacred literature, or to 
discover the exhaustless variety of important truths contained 
in the Sacred Writings. It will likewise be requisite to com- 
pare inferences when deduced, in order to ascertain whether 
they are correct, and are really worthy of that appellation. 
For this purpose the following rules may be advantageously 
consultea :— 

1. Obvious or too common inferences must not be deduced, 
%or shouM they be expressed in the very words of Scripture. 

Thas, if from Mau. ▼{. 31 Seek ye first the kingdom qf Ood and his 
ngkteouonest, and all these things shall be added unto you^ the foUowing 



< Qui enim iotelligit, quod loquttur, noa modo vt'fn, sed ambitwin qooqae 
veiboram peraplck; fdeoque Id omne, qood ex lis letitime colllgi potest, 
adprobare etlam meiito creditar. Buddel Elementa Philosophls InsUru* 
aientalis, put ii. cap. H. % zxx. p. 916. 

• £«*»^«»iS«i Tti( TmitmTt. Joseph. Aat Jud lib. zTilL c. 1. $4. (aL e. ii) 
Vol. L 3 K 



inferences be deduced :— 1. Tbe kingdom of God It to be sought in the flnl 
instance. 2. It is necessary that we seelt the righteousness of God ; and, 
3. To him thai thus seeks, aU other things shall be added. Although these are 
in themselTes weigtuj tnuhs, yet ihejr are expressed too pl&inij in the 
very words of Scripture to be called inferences. They are, rather, truths 
seated in the text itself, than truths deduced from those words. 

3. Inferences must be deduced from the true and genuine 
sense of the words, not from a spurious sense, whether literal 
or mysticaL 

We have a striking Tiolation of this sober and almost self-evident canon, 
in the inference deduced by cardinal Bellarmin, fiom a comparison 01 
Acts X. 13. with John xxi. 16. From the divine command. Rise, Feterl kfU 
and eatt cooApared with our Lord's direction to the apostle, Feed my sheep, 
he extorts this conseoiience, viz. that the ftmctions of the Roman pontiff, 
as the successor of Peter, are twofold— to feed the church, and to put 
heretics to death ! It is scarcely necessary \o add, that this inference is 
derived from putting a fiUse and spurious sense upon those passages. 

3. Inferences are deduced more safely as well as more cor- 
rectlyfrom the originals, than from any version of the Scrip" 
tares. 

It is not uncommon, even in the best versions^ to find meanings put upon 
tbe sacred text, which are totally foreign to the intention of the inspired 



penman. Thus, froip Acts ii. 47 (the Cord added to the church daily such 
as Mhould be saved), the papists have absurdly pretended to deduce the 
perpetuity and visibility of the (Roman Catholic) church ; and, from the 



same te'xt compared with Acts xiii. 48. (as many as were ordained to eter- 
nal l\fe beUeved), some have Inferred that those whom God adds to tlie 
church shall necessiuiiy and absolutely be eternally saved. The question 
relative to indefectibility from grace is foreign to a practical work like 
this :* but without throwing down the gauntlet of controversy, we may re* 
mark, that these passsges have no relation whatever to the doctrine of 
election ; that Luke is speaking as an historian of a fact which fell under his 
own observation, relating to the Jews and not to the hidden counsels of 
Ood ; and that if tbe translators of our authorized version l)ad rendered 
the orisioai of Acts ii. 47. literally, as they have done in other parts of the 
New "^stament,* it wrould have run thus :— The Lord added daily to the 
church, Tov,- rm^ot*i*ovi, the saved; that is, those who were saved from 

• " It may not be the nK>s( philowophical, but It is probablu the wisest 
opinion which we can admt^ that the truin lies somewhere Between the 
two rival systems of Calvin and Arminius ; though 1 believe it to exceed 
the wit of man to point out the esaet place where it does lie. We distinctly 
perceive the two extremities of the vast chain, which stTetche.1 across the 
whole expanse of the theological heavens : but its central links are en* 
veloped in impenetrable clouds snd thick darkness." (Mr. Faber's Dis- 
courses, voU i. pp. 478^479.) ' Archbishop Tillotson has a fine nasssge on this 
subject to the same elfoct (which is too long to be extracteoix at the close 
of his hundred and seventh sermon. See nis Works, vol. v. pp. 395, 396. 
Compare also vol. vIL pp. 99, 100. (London, 1820.) On this topic the author 
cannot withhold from his readers tbe foUowing admirable observations of 
the late Bishop Horriey. Addressing the clergy of the diocese of Roches- 
ter, he savs, " I would entreat vou of all things to avoid controversial ar> 
gumenls In the pulpit upon wnat are called the Calvinistic points ;— the 
dark subject ofpredestination and election I mean, and the subordinate 
questions. Differences qf opinion upon these subjects have subsisted 
among the best C^risHano from the beginning, and will subsist, I am 
persuaded, to the end. They seem to me to arise almost of necessity, from 
the inability of the human mind to reconcile the doctrine of a providence, 
irresistibly ruling all events, with the responsibility of msn as a moral agent. 
And persons equally zealous for God's glory have taken diffterent sides of 
the questk)n, accormiig as their minds have been more forcibly impressed 
with awful notfons of God's right of sovereignty on the one hand, or of his 
justice on the other. But in certain leading principles, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Armin)ans. snd we of the church of Englsad sre. I uust. all agreed. We 
are agreed in the fundamental doctrines of the Trinity ; sll believing in the 
united operation of the three persons, in their distinct ofllces in the ac- 
complishment of man's redemptfon. We are all agreed that the fore- 
knowledge of God is— like himself— from all etemitv, and absolute ; that 
his providence is universsl, controlling not only all tne motions of matter, 
but all the thoughts and acdons of intelligent beinss of all orders ; that, 
nevertheless, man has that decree of free agency which makes him jnstly 
responsible ; that his sins are his ovm ; and that, without holiness, no msn 
shsJl see (9od. While we agree in these prhiciiples, 1 csnnot see to what 
purpose we sgitate endless disputes upon the dark — I had almost ssid— 
presumptuous questions upon the order of the divine decrees, as if there 
could be any internal energies of the divine mind, and about the manner 
of the communion between the Spirit of God and the soul of the believer." 
(Bishop Horsley's Charge in 1800, pp. 82, 33. 4to.) 

« It is worthy of remark that the participle rMj^e/Mtre^ occurs In fourothei 
places of the New TestsmenL In sJl which our translators rive the true 
meaning. These are Luke xin. 23. i< •Kiyt «>«^o/«iv««, are there few that 
■a savbdY— 1 Cor. i. 18. toic i$ «r»J^e/Mv*i( n/ttv, but unto us which arS 
SATBo— 2Cor. IL 15. •» t«k TmZ»M*»*t, in them that abb sAvsn— Rev. zxL 
24. TM tiwn rmw «r«^t/*«w, the notious qf tkon wbicr abb sAvsn. In nons 
of these Instsnces have the translators given the forced and arbitrary 
meanUig above noticed, and no reason can be assigned why they should 
have so rendered Acts U. 47. 
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their diu and prejodicM ; and to the passage ia rendered by Dra. Whitby, 
Doddridge, and other eminent critica and divines. Further, if Acta jdii. 48b 
had been translated according to the proper meaning of r$Tmyfuv9t. that 
"fBTae would have run thua : — Am many oa were dispoeed/or eltmal l;{fe, 
beHeved: which rendering ia not only faithful to the original, but also to 
the canUst and ecope of the aacred tiistorian, who is relauug the efleda or 
souMquences of the preaching of the Oo^l to the Gentilea. For the 
Jews nad contradicted Paul, and blasphemed, while the religioua prose* 
Wtea heard with profound attention, and cordially received the Ooapel he 
preached to them : the fvrmer were, through their own atubbomneas. 
utterly indopoted to receive that GoapeL while the latter, destitute or 
prejudice and prepossession, rejoiced to near that the Gentiles were in> 
eluded in the covenant of aalvation through Jesus Christ : and, therefore, 
hi this good state or diepoeiUon of mtod, they believed. Buch ia the plain 
and obvioua meaning deducible from the considoratloa of the context and 
acope of the paaaage In queation ; and that the rendering above given ia 
strictly conformable to the original Greelc, Is evident i)rom the followinf 
considerations. In the first jiiaee, the word T«T«y^iroi lb not the word 
generally used in the New Testament to denote forcordination, or an 
eternal decree, but the verba ep<r<» and irfeopi<«, which exactly answer to 
our English words determine and predetermine. Further, Dr. Hammond 
remarka, the verb rmo^^ ottmtU (whence the participle TiT«y^MroO um^ 
its compounds, are often employed hi the sense of our military word tactiee.^ 
by which ia meant whatever relatea to the diepoeal or marshalling oi 
troops (compare Luke vii. 8. and Rom. xiii. 1. Gr.) ; and hence, by anafogr, 
it is applied to other thinga :--Thna, fai I Cor. xvl. 16. we read ^ They de- 
voted (f TM^sv) themselves to the ministry of the saints." Bee abo 1 Bfacc. 
V. 27. and 2 Mace. xv. 9i. (Gr.) ; and particularly Acts xx. 13., where we 
read that Saint Paul went on foot to Assos, /or so he teae (5«iTiT«y^«»of) 
diepoeed. Similar expressions are to be found in the Greek classic writers.* 
But what confirma the oreceding rendering of this text, is the facL thst it 
is so translated in the Old Byriac, the most ancient of all the versions of 
the New Testament This is of great moment : for that version waa made 
at leaat four hundred jeara b^ere the sense of this place was dimuted by 
the different secu ancl parties of Christiana. ** Meanwhile," say a Dr. Ham> 
mond, with equal truth and piety. " it must be remembered that theae 
qualifications are not pretended to iiave been originally from theraaelvea, 
but from the preventing grace of Ood ; to which it is to be acknowledged 
due that they are ever pliable, or wiliing to follow ChriaL" 

4. TKoee infsrencea are alwajfe to be preferred Tiehieh ap' 
pr^^ach nearett te the eeope ef a pautkj^» 

Thua, in John vi. 37. Christ saysJ Him that cometh unto me I toiU in no 
wiae cast out. From this clause ttie two following Inferences have been 
deduced. 1. That Jesus Christ is a most certain aaylum for all persona 
wshose consciences are burdened. 2. That Ctiristians ought to receive 
those who are weak in faith, after the example of Christ, and to treat 
them with tenderness. Now, though both theae inferences are good in 
tlkemseives, the first is most lo be preferred, because it harmonlsea best 
with the scope of the passsge (compare verses 37—40.), which is to sbow 
that Christ will reject none "that trwly repent and unfelgnedly believe" 
in him. 

6. Inference* ought te embrace useful truths, and such at 
are necessary to be known, on vhich the mind may meditate, 
and be led to a more intimate acquaintance with the doctrines 
of salvation, and with Christian morality. 

It were no difRcult task to illustrate this remark by a variety of examplea ; 
but this is rendered unnecessary by the admirable models presented in 
the valuable sermons of our most eminent divines, not lo mention the ex- 
cefient discourses of MasiUon, Bossuet, Flechier, Claude, Saurin, Super- 
vtUe, Du Bosc, and other emhient foreign divines, both Protestants and 
Romanists. The reader, who Is desirous of illustrationa, will find many 
very apposite ones in Monsieur Claude's celebrated and elaborate Essay 
en Uie Compoidtion of a Sermon.* 

11. The 9ources whence inferences are deducible, are di- 
vided by Professor Rambach (to whom we are almost wholly 
indebted for this chapter)' into two classes, viz. internal and 
external: the former are inherent in the text, and flow from 
it, considered in itself f the latter are derived from a eompari- 
ton of the text with other paeaagee and circumotaneee. 

To illustrate these definitions by a few examples : — ^The 
sources whence inferences may be deduced, are internal^ or 
nherent in the text, when such consequences are formed, 
1. From the affections of the sacred writer or speaker; 2. 
From words and their sigrnification ; 3. From the emphasis 
9ad force of words; and, 4. From the structure and oraer of 
the words contained in the sacred text. 

> l>r. HanmoBit (on Acts xfil. 48.) has cited and commented on. aeveral 
iMtasages whicb we have not room to state. He rendera the word rtrmyi^nn i 
by JUly dispoeed and midtifiedfor; Dr. Wall, by ^ to receive; and Mr. 
Thompson, the learned North American translator of the Scripturea from 
the Greek, by fifty disposed. Wolflua (Cur. Phik>l. in loc.) considers the 
phrase TtT»>'^iv«( ••( as equivalent to tu^trof ««< (Luke ix. 62.) in our ver- 
sion rendered fit (or, more correctly, rightly disposed) for the kingdom 
of Ood. Dr. Whitby tranalates the word by dienosed, and Dr. Doddridge 
by detemUned^ in order to preserve the ambignity of the word. The 
.neaning, he observes, of the sacred penman seems to be, that all who 
were deepiv and st>i!^u8ly concerned about their eternal happiness, openly 
pinbracea the Gospel. And wherever this temper was, it waa undoubtedly 
he eir»*ct of a divine operation on their hearts. See Whitby, Doddridge, 
Wall Wetstein, Beneel, RosenmQUer, and especially LImboreh (CJom- 
inentaHus in Acta Apostolorum. pp. ]33— 138. folio, Rotterdam, 1711), on 
\ii%» xiii. 48., and KrebsU Observattonea In Nov. Test, ex Josepho, pp. 222 
—OaA. Oimpare also Pranxinsi de InterpreCatlone ISacramm Scriptnrarum, 
pp. 104-1 1&; Bo. Taylor'a Works, vol. Ix. p. 14a; and Biahop Wilson's 
Works, Sermon B7. vol. 11. P* 272. folio edit Bath, 17S2. 

• See particularly H 17— ». in Dr. WUIiama'a edition of Claude's Essay, 
t'hriitlan Preacher, pp. 80(^—346. ; or Mr. Simeon's much Improved edition, 
< unbridge and London, 1827. ISmo. 

■ faifitntlenas HeniMnanUe» 9aei«, lib. Iv. c 3. pp.eOt— 8B2L 



1. Inferences deduced from the qffections of the witerm 
speaker, whether these are indtcated in the text, or ore /rA n 
the investigation of the interpreter. 

Thus, in Mark ill. 6. we read that Jesus Christ looked round aiMS m 
those who opposed him with anger, being grieved for the hoHmm^ 
their hearts : the anger here mentioned waa no uneasy passton, butua 
cess of generous grief occasioned by their obstinate stupidity and biinkMa 
From this passage the following conclusions may be drawn : 1. ItitthedSr 
of a Christian to sorrow, not only for his own sins, but also to be nieS 
for the sins of others. 2. AU anger ia not to be considered sinfuL I Be 
doea not bear the image of Christ, but rather tlMit of Satan, who ciDttts 
behold with indiflference the wickedness of others, or rejoice io it ilW 
thing Is more wretched than an obdurate heart, since it caQ8edhta,«li 
Is the source of all true joy, to be filled with gnef on beholdiog it & Ov 
indignation against wickecUiess must be tempered by companioo ka tk 
persons of the wicked. 

%. Inferences deduced from word* themselves, and tier 
signijScation, 

For hMtance, In Luke xxi. 15. oar Lord, addressint his disciplM, n;% i 
wiil give you a mouth and wisdom. Inference 1. Christ, tlie Menriifc. 
dom, is the source and spring of all true wisdom. 2. WiU tree. Tim sb 
attempted to procure wisdom by their own strenstfa, wiuiout tbe udtf 
prayer, may juatly be charged with presumption. 3. You. No ose si»k 
more in need of the gift of divine wisdom than they who are iolnMedvtt 
the charge of teaching othera. 4. A mouth, or ready uUeraoce. Tbepil 
of eloquence ia bestowed by God, as well as every otiier gift. ffUm. 
It Is possible for a man to acquire cunning by the mere force of cotw 
nature ; but nature cannot, possibly confer true wisdom. 5. And, £ 
quence, when not united with wisdom, is of little utility in prooMiac ^ 
kingdom of Christ. From this last Inference. It appears, that era ihr 
smallest particles sometimes afford matter from which we oajrdetec 
practical conclusions. 

8. Inference* deduced from the emphasi* and force sfmrdi. 
We hsve an example In 1 Pet v. 5. Be clothed with humiUti/: fvt (M 
reaietcLh the proud. Inference 1. Humiiity. Christisn bnmimy doesM 
reside hi filthy ui rent garments, but in a modest mind, that eMenrin 
humble views of itself. Be ye clothed, •yii*/<iS«««#li, from i», in, nd 
xo/(d*«, to gather or tie in a knot. The word means to clothe property, 
wiihan outer omamenttU garment, tieddosely uponone wUkkn^ Tnc 
humility Is an ornament which decorates the mind much more than Ac 
most costly gamenta do the body.« 3. Humility is a tarmeiit with irlileb 
we cover both our own virtues and the defects of oUiers. 4. Thii on» 
ment of humility, being exposed to many snares, must be most eareUy 
guarded, and retained around us. 6. The prouJd, viitfn^mt«n,fna^nh 
aboive, and ^Mt**, to apoear, because such persons exalt themiMreiibefi 
others. No sin is capwle of being less concealed, or of escapiof theeb- 
servation of others, than pride. 6. Ood resisteth »*riT»mrmt, \valtj. 
SBmrH RorsELP as m AiutAT against the proud man: this is a miEun 
term. The inference deducible is, that while all other stoners retire si 
were, from the presence of God, and eeek for shelter against his bdipi 
olion, the proud man alone openly bravea IL* 

4. Inferences deduced from the order and structure %J At 
words contained in the sacred text. 

Thus, from Rom. xiv. 17. 7^ kingdom of Ood it riehteotanei$,feeu. 
4mdjoy in the Holy Ghost, the following inferences may be deriTe<l^ sccerd 
ing to the order of the words, which depends upon the conoectiofi nd 
order of the subjects treated of. 1. No constant and la^ng pesrf of coe 
science Is to be expected, unless we previously lay holdoftherigA/ewMMi 
of Christ by faith. 2. They only possess a genuine and pennaneot jw, 
who, being justified, cultivate peace with Ood through Jpsne Cbriat 3. 
In vain do tliose persons beast of the righteousness of ChriM, wbo Hi 
contmue in a state of hostility and enmity with God and muL 4. Aeenw 
and peaceful conscience is the only source ofs|M ritual joy.* 

III. The soarces of inferences are external, when the eon- 
elusions are deduced from a comparison of the text, 1. Witb 
the state of the speaker; — 2. With the scope of the book a 
passage ; — 3. With antecedents and conseauents ; or, inotho 
words, with the context ; — i. With parallel passages, m 
other circumstances. 

L Inferences deduced from the otaie of the writer tr tpesker 
Thus, when Solomon, the wisest snd richest of soverelgas, wboNe^lJ 
desire after the enjovment of worldly vanities was so gresl, tint be lee 
none of them untried, and whose means of gratifying himself In «^lf* 
Bible pleasure and delight were unbounded,— when he exclaimi (Bed i 
2.), Vanity of vanities, all is vanitv, the fbHowing inferences on' be de- 
duced fh>m nia words, compared witn the state of hid mind. (1.) nocetM 
meanest aniinn Isnotlo be despised whcL speaking properlr sndopponaoo; 
of hia own business, he must be more than usually atupid wbo do^*'?' 
give diligent attentfon when a moat illustrious monarch is about to iP* 
(2.) How admirable is the wisdom of God, who, when it pleased biok 
select a person to proclaim and testify the vanitv of all things boiDin.ir* 



choice of one who'had most deeply experienced how truly vain ^«y **[• 
a singularly possessed of glory, fame, M"» 



C3.) When a sovereign, thus i 



« Mr Parkbnrfft's illustration of this truly emphstic word •• "« '"•" 
tant and beautlAil to be omitted. " On the whole," saya he "tiwcg* 
sive word, •>'«^*5-«-a«'3i, used by Saint Peter, implies thst the hmwH^" 
Christians, which is one of the most omomefi/a/ graces of tbairprola*(*^ 
should constantly appear, in all th^ir conversation, so as to sir m »* y 
of every beholder ; and that this amiable grace should be so ctoiei!|fU>"]J["[ 
with their persons, that no occurrence, temptation, or calami^ «»'*f 
able to strip them of it^Faxit Deus !" Grecik and English Leneoa, p* ^ 
col. 2. (6th edit) ^ _. 

• It may be worth the reader's while to reconsMf r what 1»««2S 
been stated on the subject of emphatic words, which. In fact, sxt»om 
sources whence inferences may be judidourty deduced. ^. 

• For a (till lUustratlon of thia aubject. we with pleasure refer tberji» 
to an excellent discourse, In " Sermons on ftabjects chiefly ff"£* 
by the Rev. John Jebb, A. M.»' (snbMqoently BMiop of Umsfllk)* *«» 
Iv. pp. 71-9a London, 1816, 8vo. 
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wtadom. Tkhmtuodtvjhemtf for the e^joyiDentorpleuurM. procUima 
tke Tukj of all chMe thiiBCB, Mi laitiaMMij oiuht to be received by every 
MM with greet reepect (4.) Sfoce princet, eboveell otbere, are exposed 
to tbe tne idtooa vilee of pleasuret, it Is worthy of remark that God raised 
up one of their ewn ruis to adoiOBish thtei of their duger. 

8. Infereneti deduced, 

(1.) Frem the general tcope of an entire hook^For instance, 
let the following words of Jesus Christ (John Till. 61.), FeH(y. venVy, /say 
imUfm,i/<tma»ktepmjf9a3finf he •haU never §4i death, be compared 
with the ^SMero/sectpe of the booii which is announced in John xz. 31. T^ste 
orv wrtfCten, that ye mi^AI believe that Jeeue ie the Chriet, the Son nfOod, 
and thai beUeving, ye might have life through hie name. Prom this coUa- 
tioo the following loforences wiU flow, (i.) nath hi Christ is to be proved 
sod shown by obedknce to his word, (ii.) True lUth cordially receives 
not only the merits of Christ, but also his words and precepts. And, (iii.) 
Wbosoerer is made through fiUrh, a partaker of spiritual life, shall also be 
freed from q>irfcoal and eternal death. 

(a.) From the epedal ecope of a particular paeeage^^The 
oanieular scope of Jesus Christ in the passsge above cited (John viiL 51.), 
mae to detBonstnce that he was not possessed by an evil spirit, shice the 
keeping of his words would procure eternal life for all who obey him, while 
iitan, on the contrary, leads men toto sin, whose wages is ileolA, or ever- 
Mting perdition. Hence we may deduce the subsequent hi fereoces. (I) 
Thsc doetrlne wUch produces such very salutary effects cannot necessa- 
rily be folee and dkboucaL (ii.) Savtaig truUis are to be proposM even to 
tboee who are guilty of calumniathig them, (iii.) There is no nearer way, 
by which to Uberate tbe mind from doubts formed against truth, than a 
ready obedleoce to acknowledge truth, (iv.) The precepu of Christ are 
to be regarded and obeyed, even though they should be ridiculed or de- 
fined by the most learned men. 

(a.) From the very epecial ecope of particular vorde or 
pkraeee—The passage Just referred to will supply us with another iUus- 
tnUon.— For tn^anee, should it be asked, (i.) Wtiy our Lord prefixed to 
Mededaratioo, a solemn asseveration similar to an oath 1 it is replied, be« 
"caase he perceived the very obsthiate unbelief of his hearers; whence it 
BIST be interred, that it is a sbameAil thing that Christ should find so little 
ftith among men. (ii.) Should it be farther inquired, why he prefixed a 
dMMe omevtrmtion 1 it is answered in order that, by such repetition, he 
olKht silence tbe repeated calumnies of those who oppoeed liun : hence, 
•lao, It may be kiforred, that in proportion to the malice and eflfrootery or 
men Ui aeai iliiig calumnies, the greater seal Is required in vindicating 
inah. (UL) ahasld it still be asked, why our Lord added the words, I emu 
imte yeat, we reply, in opposiiion to the aaeertion of his enemies in the 48(h 
#erse,— «9 we not toetC, that thou haet a demon 7 From which we may 
\nfer, that he who is desirous of knowing the truth ought not only to attend 
to the iiories invented and propagated by wicked men axalnst the go<fly, bat 
•1m> to tboee things which Christ says of them, and they of him. Other 



s might be adduced, but the preceding will suffice. 
3. Jnferenceo deduced from a collation of the text with the 
context. 

b Uiis case, the principal words of the text should be compared together, 
in order that Inferences may be deduced firom their mutual relation. (I.) 
CoSau I Tim. IIB. Itie oJaitMul eaying, with verae 4. Neither give 
Seed tofabtee. Hferenee. The idle legends of the Jews (preserved in the 
Tklnrai^ and the rehaions of the Oentlies concerning theUr deities, and the 
appearanees of the latter^ are compared to uncertain fables : but the nar* 
rttion hi the Ooepel coneemhig Jesus Christ is both certain, and worthy 
of being received with fiUih. (ii.) Collate abw 1 Tim. L 15. with verse 6. 
VainjangUne, or empty talking. Inference. God usually punishes tliose 
who wiU not believe toe most certain words of the 6o^>ei. by judicially 
fiving them up to a voluntary belief of tlie most absurd and lying fobles. 
(ffi.) Coranre the words Worthy of aU acceptation (1 Tim. 1. 15.), with 
verae & The lam ie good. Inference. The law, as given by God, la both 
good la Itself sod has a cood tendency, though to a sinner it is so formi- 
dable as to put him to llimt : but tbe Gospel recommends itself to the terri- 
fied conscience, as a saying or discourse every way worthy of credit 

4. huferencee deduced from a collation of the text with parol' 
Ui paoeagee. 

The advantage resoUinx from such a compariaon, In Investlgathig the 
tenme of a passsge of Scripture, has already been atated and illustrated ; 
sod the ofc«ervatiooa and examplea referred to, if considered with a par- 
tieaiar view to the deduction of inferences, will supply the reader with 
amnenHis instances, whence he may draw various important coroUariea. 
One Instance, therefore, will suffice lo exemplify the nature of the infer- 
eocas deducible from a comparison of the text with parallel passages. In 
2Tlm. I. & Saint Paul exhorts Tioiothy not to be aehamed of the teetimony 
•f the Lord. Compare this with Rom. i. 16. where he say« I mm not 
mekamed ef the Ooepel of CkrUt ; for it ie the power qf Qoa unto ealta- 
tion to every one that SelievetlLto the Jew firet, and aleo to the Oreek; 
and vrith laa. xxviii. 16. and xHs. 33. last clauae (cited hi Rom. x. 1 1), where 
it is said, Wheooever believetk in him (Christ) ehmll not be aehamed, that 
ta, eonfounded or dlsappobited of his hope. From this colhoion the two 
faOowing taiferences may be derived. (I.) FalthAil ministers of the Gos* 



pel require nothfaig from others which they do not by their own expe* 

rieoceknowto be both possible and practicable. And, (2.) All those, w' 

have alreedy believed, or do now or shall hereafter believe hi Christ, nave. 



m and through him, all the blessings foretold by the prophets : sll the 
promises of Oo4 hi (or through) him, being yea, thst is, true in themselves, 
and osiew. that Is, fohhfully fulfilled to all those who believe in Christ 
(20or.l.».) 

5. A fifth external oource of inferenceo ie the collation of 
the text with the coneideratien of the following external cir- 



(i.) Tkb Tii» when the werdo or thingo were uttered or 
t—k place. 

TbnsL faillstt.xxviLGe:wereadthatffia9iy6odieso^lAcsoMlsaeJb'eAs/«pl 
arose .* but when 1 After Christ's resurrection (v.6d.X not before (as Ram- 
baeh MmssU; among other emiiMnt divines, has supposed) ; for Christ 
himself wna thoMrot/mite of them that alept (1 Oor. xv. 20.) The gravea 
were ope n ed at hie death by the earthquake, and the bodice came out at 
his resurrsction. htfeeenee^ The satlafoelory eOeacy of Christ's dei '" 
wnsasgiwCilkMllopsasdavaytollfii In tiiass who Msvsd «i Mm 
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the Messiah that was to come, as well as to those who beBsve Id hbn sob- 
aequeoily to his locamallon : and both are equally panaksrs sf tbs bsna* 
fits fiowing from his resurreetton. 

(S.) Tbb Plaob where the werde were uttered. 
As to MsIL uvL ao. 42. ^ol sty mitt, but thine be done/ WhsM dM 
Christ nuer this exdamation 1 Inagarden. Jif/erewce. He who made ao 
atonement for the ains of all mankind, voluntarily submitted himself, Ui the 
garden of passion, to the will of God : fttMn *vfalch man withdrew himself 
in a garden of pleasure. 

(3.) Tbb Ocoaiiov upon which the worde were epoken. 
Thua, to Matt xvi. a, Christ rebukes tbe Pharisees, beeouee they did net 
obeerve the eigne ^f the timee. On what occasion 1 When they requhred 
him to show them a sign from heaven. Iitferenee. Such are the bliwdneM 
and corruption of men, that dlsregardhig the aigns exhibited to them by 
<3od himaelf, they frequently require new signs that are more agreeable to 
their own desires. 

(4.) Tbb Mavkkb in which a thing ie done. 
Acto ix. 9. During the bihidnees In which Saul conttoued for three days 
and three nights, God brought hhn to the knowledge of himself. Inference. 
Those, whom God vonchsafea to enlighten, he first convtoces of toeir spi- 
ritual bUndness.1 

Other instances, illustrating the soorces whence inferences 
are dedncible, might be ofierM, were they neeeesaiy, or were 
the jmecediag capable of being veiy soon exhausted. From 
tho sources already stated and explained, Tarious lands of 
inferences may be derived, relating l>oth to faith and practice. 
Thus, some may be deducted for the confirmation of faith, for 
excitinff sentiments of love and gratitude, and for the sup* 
port of hope : while others contribute to promote piety, 
Christian wisdom and prudence, and sacred elc^auenoe ; lastly, 
others are serviceable tor doctrine, for reproof, tor instruction, 
and for comfort. He, who adds pereonal practice to Uie dili- 
gent reading of the Scriptures, and meditates on the inferences 
deduced from them by learned and pious men, will abun- 
dantly experience the truth of the royal psalmist's observa- 
tionSf— Tnv commandment ie exceeding Avadf and, the en* 
trance of iky worde givdh lights itgiveth understanding to the 
eimpk. (PsaL oxix. 96. 130.) ''Ilie Scriptures,*' says the 
late eminent Bishop Home, '* are the appointed means of 
enlightening the mind with true and saving knowledge. 
They show us what we were, what we are, and what we 
shall be : they show us what God hath done for us, and what 
be expecteth us to do for him; they show us the adversaries 
we have to encounter, and how to encounter them with mo- 
cess ; they show us the mercy and the justice of the Lord, 
the joys of heaven, and the paius of hefl. Thus will they 
give to the eimpk, in a few days, an undereianding of those 
matters, which philosophy, for whole centuries, sought in 
vain." 

In conducting, however, the inferential reading above dis* 
cussed, we must be careftil not to trust to the mere effusions 
of a prurient or vivid fimcy : inferences, legitimately deduced^ 
unquestionably do essentially promote the spiritual instruc* 
tion and practical edification of the reader. '* But whea 
brought forward for tiie purpose of interpretation^ pTOperlt 
so c^led, they are to be viewed with caution, and even will 
mistrust For scarcely is there a favourite opinion, which f 
fertile imagination may not thus extract from some portion of 
Scripture : and very different, nay contrary interpretations of 
this Kind have often been made or the very same texts accord* 
ing to men's various fancies or inventions.*'^ 



SECTION II. 

ON TBI PRAOnOAL BIADING OF 8CBIPTURI. 

Havino hitherto endeavoured to show how we may ascer* 
tain and anply the true sense of the Sacred Writmgs, it 
remains only to consider in what manner we may best reduce 
OUT knowledge to practice ; for, if serious contemplation of 
the Scriptures, and practice, be united together, oor real 
knowledge of the Bible roust necessarily be increased, and 
will be rendered progressively more delightful. If says 
Jesus Christ, any man will do hit (God's) will, he ehall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God. (John vii. 17.) This 
is the chief end for which God has revealed his ynil to us 
(Deut xxix. 29.) ; and all Scripture is profitable for this 
purpoee (3 Tim. iii. 16.), either directing us what we should 
do, or inciting and encouraging us to do it : it being virritten 



< Professor Pranck, In bia M a n ndoc H o ad Leetionem Scripdms Saera. 

ipw 3. (pp. 101-198. of BCr. Jaconea'a tranalatlonX bas some very useftri 

obeervations on inferential readinf, Uloatrated with numereus fai atencea 
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tor our learning, that we through palienee and comfort of the 
Seripturea might have hope (Rom. xv. 4.) ; that is, that by the 
itrenuoua exercise of that patience, which the consolations 
administered in Scripture so powerfully support, we might 
haye an assmed and joyful hope in the midst of all our tribu- 
lation. Even those things, which seem most notional and 
speculative, are reducible to practice. (Rom. i. 20, 21.) 
Those speculations, which we are enabled to form concerning 
the nature and attributes of God, grounded upon his works, 
ought to induce us to glorify him as such a God as his works 
declare him to be : and it is a manifest indication that our 
knowledge is not right, if it hath not this influence upon our 
conduct and conversation. (1 John ii. 3.) 

The practical reading here referred to, is of such a nature, 
that the most illiterate person may prosecute it with advan- 
tage : for the application of Scripture which it enjoins, is 
connected with salvation : and, consequently, if the unlearned 
were incapable «rf making such application to themselves, it 
would be m vain to iallow them to peruse the Sacred Writ- 
ings." After what has been stated m the preceding part of 
this volume, the author trusts he shall stand acquitted of 
undervaluing the knowledge of the original languages of the 
Scriptures, an acquaintance with which will suggest many 
weighty practical nints, that would not present themselves in 
a version. It is, however, sufficient, that every thing neces- 
sary to direct our faith, and regulate our practice, may easily 
be ascertained by the aid of translations. Of all modem 
versions, the present authorized English translation is, upon 
the whole, undoubtedly the most accurate and faithful : the 
translators having seized the very spirit of the sacred writers, 
and having almost every where expressed their meaning with a 
pathos and energy that have never been rivalled by any subse- 
quent versions either of the Old or the New Testament, or of 
detached books, although, in most of these, particular pas- 
aagea are rendered more happily, and with a closer regard to 
the genius and spirit of the divine originals. 

The simplest practical application of the word of Grod will, 
unquestionably, prove the most beneficial : provided it be 
conducted with a due regard to those moral qualifications 
which have already been stated and enforced, as necessary to 
the right understanding of the Scriptures.* Should, how- 
ever, any hints be required, the following may, perhaps, be 
consulted with advantage.* 

I. Tn reading the Scriptures^ then, xmth a view topersonal appli- 
cation^ we should be careful that it be done with a pure intention. 

The Scribes and Phariflees, indeed, searched the Scriptures, 
vet without deriving any real benefit from them : they thought 
that they had in them eternal life : yet they would not come to 
Christ that they might have life. (John v. 40.) He, however, 
who peruaea the Sacred Volume, merely for the purpose of amus- 
ing himself with the histories it contains, or of beguiling time, 
or to tranquillize his conscience by the discharge of a mere exter- 
nal duty, is deficient in the motive with which he performs 
that duty, and cannot expect to derive from it either advantage 
or comfort amid the trials of life. Neither will it suffice to read 
the Scriptures with the mere design of becoming intimately 
acquainted with sacred truths, unless such reading be accompa- 
ni^ with a desire, jthat, through them, he may be convinced of 
his self-love, ambition, or other faults, to which he may be pecu- 
liarly exposed, and that by the assisUnce of divine grace, be may 
be enabled to root them out of his mind. 

II. In reading the Scriptures for this purpose, it will be 
advisable to select some appropriate lessons from its most useful 
parts ; not being particularly solicitous concerning the exact 
cotinedion or other critical niceties that may occur {though at 
athor times, as ability and opportunity offer, these are ht^IUy 
proper obfeds of inquiry), but simply considering them tn a 
devotional or practical mew,* 

Afier ascertaining, therefore, the plain and obvious meaning 
}f the lesson und^ examination, we should first consider the 
pretent state of our minds, and carefully compare it with the 
passage in question : next, we should inquire into the causes of 
those faults which such perusal may have disclosed to us; and 

t FraockU ManudocUo, eap. Iv. p. 131. et seq. ; or, p. 124. et seq. of the 
English version. 

• See pp. 188, 187. mpra. 

• These observationa are selected and abridged from Rambaeh's losti* 
totionea Hermeneaticae, and Professor Franc k's Brevit Institulio, Ratio- 
nem tradeos Sacrain Scriptoram in verara edificationem legendl, annexed 
to his Pratlectiones Hermeoeutica. 8vo. Hals Magdeburgics, 1717. Pranck 
has tre«t^ the same topic nearly in a similar manner, in his Manadactio, 
already noticed, cap. iv. 

« Doddridf e's Rise and ProgrMs «f Rettghm, eh. zU. f 9. (Works, voL i. 
0.3m. Leeds edit 8vo.> 
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should then look around for suitable remedies to correct the ftalh 
we have thus disco^red. 

III. fVe should carefully^ distinguish between what the Seri^ 
ture itself says, and what is only said in the Scriptiun, a^ 
also, the timesy places^ and persons, when, where, and by v^ 
any thing is recorded as having been said or done. 

In Mai. iiL 14. we meet vrith the following words: "It si 
vain to serve God, and what profit is it that we have ke|)tlH 
oniinanoe 1" And in 1 Cor. xv. 32. we meet with thimaib 
of profane men — " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow neifie.'' 
But, when we read these and similar passages, we moitiaeB^ 
to the characters introduced, and remember that the pouBstk 
spoke thus were wicked men. Even those, whose pidysoM)- 
mended in the Sacred Volume, did not always act in Sm too. 
formity to it Thus, when David vowed that he wooldotiRij 
destroy Nabal*s house, wo must conclude that be Bi&nedii 
making that vow : and the discourses of Job*s friends, tbooghn 
themselves extremely beautiful and instructive, are not b tter« 
respect to be approved : for we are informed by the sacred his^ 
nan, that God was wroth with them, because they had ootspokn 
of him the thing that was right (Job xliL 7.) 

IV. In every practical reading and application of the Sej- 
lures to ourselves, our attention should be fixed on Jem Cbisl, 
both as a ffift, to be received by faith for salvation, andakov 
an exemplar, to be copied and imitated in our lives. 

We are not, however, to imitate him in all things. Sone 
things he did by his divine power, and in those we eantut m 
tate him : other things he performed by his sovereign aothoritj, 
in those we must not imitate him : other things also he peifonoei 
by virtue of his office, as a Mediator, and in these we maymt, 
we cannot follow him. But in his early piety, his obedience Ic 
his reputed earthly parents, his unwearied diUgence in doi^ 
good, his humility, his unblameable conduct, his self-deniil, hk 
contentment under low circumstances, his frequency in priviie 
prayer, his affectionate thankfulness, his companion to the 
wretched, his holy and edifying discourse, his free conTerstlwD. 
his patience, his readiness to forgive injuries, his aorrow for the 
sins of others, his zeal for the worship of God, his glorifyinf hi! 
heavenly Father, his impartiality in administering reproof, \» 
universal obedience, and his love and practice of holines^-Di 
all these instances, Jesus Christ is the most perfect pattern fcr 
our imitation.^ And the observation of these things, in a pm- 
tical point of view, will be of singular use to us on this account; 
namely, that whatever sympathy and benevolence Christ (w- 
played on earth, he retains the same in heaven, seeing thai be » 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and that he ever liwu 
to make intercession for them that come unto God by him. For 
we have not an high-priest that cannot be touched with the W- 
ing of our infirmities, but [one who w^as] in all points tempW 
like as we are ; so that we may now come with humble cwfr 
dence to the throne of grace ; assuring themselves, that we sW 
find, from the true mercy-seat of God, sufficient help m ifl«n 
distresses. (Heb. xiii. 8. vu 25. and iv. 15. 16.) JesosCbrat 
then, being our most perfect exemplar ( I Cor. xi. I.), the |W- 
ticular actions and general conduct of other men, as relsw » 
the Scriptures, should be regarded by us as models of ii 
only so far as (hey are conformable to this standard. 

V. " Jn example (Jhal i^, evay good one) hath ^Z**^// 
a rule; all of them 6««g 'written for ouradmonition. (ly*- 
X. 11.) But then we must be careful to examine <^wj^ 
whether the example be extraordinary or ordinary, aearm^ 
which the application must be made,^^° 

In illustration of thb remark, it may be observed, ^'J^ 
matters which were extraordinary, such as the killing o' *gj 
by Ehud (Judg. iiL 21.), Elijah's kilUng the pn>ph<t» «' T" 
(I Kings xviiL 40.), and his invoking fire from heaven (S W 
i. 10.), a conduct which, though approved in *jm, was^ ^ 
demned by our Lord in the apostles (Luke ix. 64, ^^O^^^*^ 
matters that were temporary ; such were many of tbecere»»^ 

« The various features In the ohamctrr of our Rf''^'"*/",S'l** 
are enumerated above, are ilhiBtrated In an admlraWe, doi »^^^ 
tract of the pious comuientsior Burkitt (•ditfd by the ^^^y^f^» 
entitled " Jesus Christ, a« Man, an Inimitable Pattern <>» |*'^gJ2nH 1^ 
8vo. London. 1809. Havin? briefly, though peraplcuoatly, lunww ^ 
different subjects, the editjjr terminates his e«ay *"'I."'*JrJLffl&rt 

tion, which is unhappily as applicable to the prewnt J"*r^--r|i* 
Take heed that ye do iK)t so cMtWer(»rt*wyjjr^ 



first written : 



tern, as to disoton Mm for your Saviour and Rc^ES^JJjJiEwJ 
U8,»' he adds, "from this growing error, which stabs ttwlMJgJ'^; 
tian religion, tn that Itdepnves us of the cho\c^bene^ot^^g^f 
namely, the expiation of sin by a proper satlsfJwtionjothejuWWjjj^ 
' - * ■"•^•-- on the Cfift of Pm 



• Blelfiop Wlfltlns oi „. 

Christian Preacher^ See also aome ado^rabla ol 
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ttbMTffd bj die Jews, the waehing of bis diaciplei^ feet bj our 
Iioid (John xiiL* 14.), the celebration of love-fessts by the primi- 
Ike Christians, dec ; and, 3. In matters that were tinfuL, as the 
dninkennees of Noah (Gen. iz. 21.), the adultery of Darid 
{% 9am. xi.), the repining of Jonah (Jonah ir. I — 9.), Peter's 
denial of Christ (Matt xxvt 69—75. Mark xiv. 66 — 72. Luke 
xitL 55—62. John rriiL 25—27.), &c. ; — in matters whidi were 
thus eztraordinaiy, temporary, or sinful, the practice of holy 
men recorded in the Scriptures, is hot to be a pattern for us : but 
in all general holy duties, and in such particular duties as belong 
10 oar reflective situations and callings, we are to set them before 
our eyes, and to follow their steps. When, therefore, we read 
of the uprightness of Noah, of Abraham's faith, the meekness of 
Moses, of Darid's devotions, the zeal of Joeiah, the boldness of 
Peter and John in Christ's cause, of the laboun of Saint Paul, 
sod other virtues of the ancient saints, it should be our study to 
sdom oar profession with similar graces and ornaments. 

** Instead," therefore, ** of adopting the sayings and actions re- 
corded in Scripture, implicitly and absolutely, we ought to reason 

in some such manner as this : If such a person, so situated, 

belt answered the ends of such an institution, by acting in such 
t manner, how shall we, in our situation, best answer the ends 
of the same ? Sometimes merely proposing this form of inquiry 
will cany us right : but, in more diifficult cases, we shall have the 
geaeral principles, the nature and end of the duty in question to 
iavntigate, and from these to determine the particular cases; 
tfast is, how, in such cas e s , the ends of the duty can be best 
sttained. However, in most questions, a good heart will be more 
requisite than a good headJ* ^ 

VI. Whai we read of the failings, as weil a$ the sinful 
acUoDS of men, recorded m the Seriptureay toe may see what is m 
our own nature : for there are inuitheseedeofthesametin^and 
nmihr tendendes to its eommimon^ which would bring forth 
nmihrjruiit, were it not for the preventing and renewing grace 
of God, And as many of the persons^ whooefautte are related 
tn the volume of intpiration^ were men of infinitely more 
derated piety than ourselves, we should learn from them^ not 
only to ^ be not high^nindedj but fear*'* (Rom. xi. 20.) ; bat 
further, to avoid being rash in censuring the conduct of others. 

The sccasisns of their declensions are likewise deserving of 
our attention, as weH as the temptations to which they were 
exposed, and whether they did not neglect to watch over their 
thoughts, words, and actions, or trust too much to their own 
strength (as in the case of St Peter's denial of Christ) : what 
were the means that led to their penitence and recovery, and how 
they demeaned themselves after they had repented. By a due 
observation, therefore, of their vords and acH^nst and of the 
temper of their minds, so for as this is manifested by words and 
actions, we shall be better enabled to judge of our reat progress 
in religious knowledge, than by those characten which are given 
of holy men in the Scriptures, without such observation of the 
tenor of their lives, and the frame of their minds.' 

VIL Jh reading the promises and threalenings, the ezhorta- 
tions and admonitions, and other parts of Scripture, we should 
apply them to oursetves in such a manner, as if they had been 
personally addressed to us. 

For instance, are we reading any of the prophetic Sermons? 
Let us so read and consider them, and, as it were, realize to our- 
selves the times and persons when and to whom such prophetic 
dtfcourses were delivered, as if they were our fel'ow-countrymen, 
feUow-citizens, dbc whom Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and other 
prophets rebuke in some chapters; while in othen they labour to 
oonvince them of their sinful ways, and to convert them, or, in 
the event of their continuing disobedient, denounce the divine 
judgments against them.' So, in all the precepts of Christian 
virtue recorded in Matt. v. vi. and viL we should consider our- 
setves to be as nearly and particularly concerned, as if we had 
peraonally heard them delivered by Jesus Christ on the Mount.^ 

A Dr. Hej's Norrisiao Lectures, vol. i. p. 77. The whole of his ehspter 
on " sppljrlaff ss/ings and acUona recorded in the Scriptaresto ouraehres," 
abounds with profound viewa, happily illuairaled, and la worthy of repeated 
pemasls. 

• Lokin's Introductkni to the Scriptores, p. 215w 12ino. London, 1869. 

• Fransfl Tractatus de loterpretattobe Sacramm Scripturarvun, Pnef. 
p. 9. 

• "This do9S application." says an eicelleot, bat now neglMted writer, 
** wiD render what we read operadve and eflTective, which, without it, wiD 
be useless and insignificant. We may aee an instance of it in David : who 
was not ac all convinced of his own |;uilt by Nathan's parable ; though the 
moeC apposite that was ioMginable. till he roiuidly applied it, saying, TTkou 
mrt tka man. (98am. xiiL 7.) And, onlesa we treat ouraehres at the same 
rate, Che Sertptores may fill our heads with high notions, nay, with many 
speeolative tiath% whieh yet amount to no more than the deviTs tbeologv 
(iMiHMiL 19.)» sad win as Mtle advantage OS." Uvel70rMles,sect.vULf4r 



Independently, therefore, of the light which win thus be ihrown 
upon the prophetic or other portions of Scripture, much pr^actica*, 
instruction will be efficiently obtained ; for, by this mode of read- 
ing the Scriptures, the promises addressed to othen wjl encoo- 
rage us, the denunciations against -othen will deter us from the 
commission of sin, the ezhortaticms delivered ti> othen will excite 
us to the diligent performance of our duty, and, finally, admoni 
lions to othen wUl make us -malk circumspectly. Thus will 
Saint Paul's comprehensive observations be fully realized ; What^ 
soever things "were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning (Rom. xv. 4.) ; and All Scripture is given by insphra^ 
tion of God, and is pr^tablefor doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of Ood 
may be made perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 
(2Tim.iii.l6,17.) 

VIII. 7%e words of the passage selected for our private read- 
ing, after its import has Oeen ascertainea, may beneficially be 
summed up or com p r is ed in very brief prayers, or ejaculations,* 

The advantage resulting from this simple method, says Ram 
bach, has been proved by many who have recommended it. — ^If 
we prey over the substance of Scripture, with our Bible before us, 
it may impress the memory and heart more deeply, and may form 
us to copiousness and variety both of thought and expression 
in prayer.^ Should any references to the Scriptures be required, 
in confirmation of this statement, we wou^ briefly notice tha* 
the following passages, among many othen that might be cited, 
will, by addressing them to God, and by a slight change also in 
the person, become admirable petitions for divine teaching ; viz. 
Col. L 9, 10. Eph. L 17, 1 8, 1 9. 1 Pet iL 1, 2. The hundred 
and nineteenth Psalm contains numerous similar passages. 

IX. In the practical reading of the Scriptures, all things art 
not to be applied at once, but gradually and successively ; and 
this application must be made, not so much voith the view of 
suppmng us with materials for talking, as with matter for 
practice. 

Finally, 77^ practical reading and application must be 
diligently continued through Hfe ; and vje may, with the as^ 
sistance of divine grace, reasonably hope for success m it, if to 
riding, we add constant prayer ana meditation on what tot 
have raid. 

Prayer enlightens meditation, and by meditation, prayer is 
rendered more ardent.^ With these, we are further to conjoin 
a perpetual comparison of the Sacred Writings ; daily obser- 
yation of what takes place in ourselves, as well as what we 
learn from the experience of others ; a strict and vigilant 
self-examination ; together with frequent conversation with 
men of learnin^r and piety, who have made greater progress 
in saving knowledge ; and, lastly, the diligent cultivation of 
internal peace.^ 

Other observations might be offered : but the preceding 
hints, if duly considered and acted upon, will make us 
** neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.** (3 Pet i. 8.) And if, to some of his readers, 
the author should appear to have dilated too much on so 
obvious a topic, its importance must be his apology. What- 
ever relates to Uie connrmation of our faith, the improvement 
of our morals, or Uie elevation of our affections, ought not 
to be treated lijghtly or with indifference. To borrow a re- 
mark of the eminently learned Dr. Waterland, with a trifling 
variation, — ^while moral or spiritual uses or improvements 
are raised upon texts of Scripture, for the purposes of prac' 
tieal edification (whether such spiritual uses were really in- 
tended by the sacred penman or not), if the words be hot 
aptly accommodated to them, and pertinently and soberly 
applied, and Uie analogy of faith be preserved, a good end 
will be answered, and the true doctrine at least willbe Vept, 
if Dot a true interpretation. 

• Professor Franck has gtveo several examples of the practice here 
recouunended, Id the " Brevia Institutio," at the end of hia PrnlerHones 
Herroeoeutica. Similar examplea are alao extaot in the well known and 
useful little tract, entitled " Plain Dlrectlona for reading the HoIt Herip* 
toree," pubBahed by the Societr for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

• Dr. Doddric^e, Worka, vol I p. 360. 

1 Oratio et medltatk) conjunctione necessarlft sibi ad invicem copnlantor. 
Bf per oratiooem iiluminatur mediiatio, et in meditatione exardeacit orado. 
(Bernard! Opera, torn. v. p. 260. no. 2.) In p. 166. no. G6. of the same volume, 
Bernard has the following apposite obaervatlons on this topic :— " Nemo 
repf'nie fit summua : Aoeender%do, non volando, apprehenditor snmmltas 
acal«. Aacendamus ixitur, duobua Telutl pedibua, ModUatitms el OrO' 
tione. Mediiatio aiquidera docet, quid dealt : Oratio, ne desh, obdoet. IBs 
▼lam oatcndiN iau deducit Meditatione denique afOosdiDiis ImmiDeatia 
noblR pericula: Oralione evadimas, prsstante DomlooNottroJeeyChrlsto.* 

• The subjncu brieflj noticed in this paragraph, are discussed mors st 
length by Pranxlua, in the preface (pp. 9—1 U id bisTrsctstMThsok«le«« 
ds UitersrelstkMie Bcriptuns Sscrw. ^^-^ ^ 
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ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA^ 

SBCnON I. 

ON THS APOCRYPHAL BOOKS ATTACHXP TO THB 07.D TKSTAMSNT. 

[Refnred f in p. 31. 0/ Mm Vtbtme.] 

DmvatUtt 0/ the term Jpecrypka^Retuont -mhy the apecryphal Bo9k$ -mere r^ected Jrom the Canen •/ Scripture. 
L They peete— ne OMtherity whatever, te preeure their adm'trien into the eacred Canon, — ^11. They vere not admitted 
mte the Canon of Scripture during the /rot four centurieo 0/ the Chriotian Church^^UL They contain many thinge 
which ay fahuiouot and contrary to the canonical Scripturee, both i% facto, doctrineo, and moral practice^-^JY. The^ 
contradict all other profane hiotoriano. 



BcsiBBs the ScriptorM of the Old Teetament, which are 
■livenally acknowledged to be genuine and ini pired writing!, 
both by the Jewish and Chrii tian charchea, there are seTeial 
ether wntings partly historical, partly ethical, and partly poetical, 
whicli an uMudly printed at the end of the Old Testament in 
the Urger editions of the English Bible, — under the appeUation 
ol the "ApocarpBA,*' — that is, books not admitted mto the 
saered canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged 
to be divine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is 
eitber derived from the «y.JTds harQ tk n^uim^, because the books 
in q ue s tion were removed from the crypt, chest, ark, or other 
roeepCade in which the sacred books were deposited, whoae 
aothiirity was never doubted ; or more probably, from the verb 
ianufurrmj to hide or conceal, because they were concealed 
from the generality of readers, their authority not being recog- 
nised by the church, and because they are books which are 
lestitote cf proper testimonials, their origmal being obscure, their 
ntbors unknown, and their character either heretical or suspect- 
sd.' I • The advocates of the church of Rome, indeed, affirm that 
owen thaae are divinely bispired ; but it is easy to account for 
Jiis assertion; theae apocryphal writings serve to countenance 
SCUM of the eormpt practioes of that church. 

The Protestant churches not only account those bodu to be 
apocryphal, and merely human compositions, whidi are esteemed 
Boch 1^ the church of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the 
thini and fourth books of Esdrts, tbe addiuon at the end of Job, 
and the hundred and fifty-first psalm; but also the books of 
Tobit, Judith, the additions of the book of Esther, Wis- 
dom, Ecdesiasticus, Bamch the prophet, with the epistle of 
/eiemiah, the Song of the Three Children, the story of Susan- 
tmk the Story of Bel and the Dragon, and the first and second 
booka of Maccabees. The books here enumerated are unani- 
GMmaly rejected by Protestants for the following reasons: — 

I . ThbT possess ho AUTBORITT WHATBYBR, BITHIR BXTBR- 
NAL OR INTERNAL, TO PROCURE THEIR ADMISSION INTO 
TBE SACRED CANON* 
1. .Vo/ one of them it extant in Hebrew. 

With tbe exception of the fourth book of Esdras, which is only 
extant in Latin, they are all vmtten in the Greek language, and for 
the roost part by Alexandrian Jews. 



S. They were written ouboeguently to the ceooation of the 
prophetic 9pirit,theugh before the promulgation of the OoepeU' 

In the prophecy of Malacht (iv. 4 — f>) it is intimated that after him 
-.« prophet ihoald arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the, 
M e ss i a h , should appear in the spirit and power of Eljjah ; and the' 

> Aofatfin. eootra, Psastom. Ub. zi. c. 2. De Chritste Dei, lib. xv. 
t. 89L f 4. The psassf es are given at length Id Dr. Lsrduer's Works, vol 
V. pw 90. 8fo. : v:}L li. a 66L 4to. 
• Such t lestft is the general opinion of eommentstors ; hot Molden- 
iver has oried vuflie reasons for thinking that some of tbe apocryphal 
t TobH, the fourth beok c fEsdras, and perhaps also the book of 
-were written t^et tbe b'rth of our Savioni^ and conseqaently 
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vGrffan 
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Jews unanimously agree that the prophetic spirit ceased with M^ 
lachL The author of the book of Widsom pretmdo that it was 
written by Solomon—a pretension not only roanflestly folse, Wt 
which also proves that book not to have been inspired. For, in Aia 
first place, the author, whoever he was, cites many pasigos from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did not prophecy till many ages tfier 
the time of Solomon, and consequently the book could ntf have been 
written by him ; and, secondly, it represents the Israelites CS^ud. in. 
7, 8, XV. 14.) as being in sutyection to their enemies: wbenas w« 
know from the sacred writiiws, that they eqjoyed great peace and 
prosperity during the reign oTSoIoroon. 

8. JW/ sfie of the writere, in direct termo, advanceo emy 
claim to impiration. 

On the contrary, so far are the authors of tbe apocryphal books fipn 
a sss rti ng their own inspiration, that some of them ny what amoditts 
to an acknowledgement that they were not inspirtd, Tnus, it. the pro- 
logue to the book of Ecclesiasticus. the son of Sirach intreati the 
reader to pardon any errors he may have committed in translating the 
works of his grandrather Jesus into Greek. In 1 Mace iv. 4fi. and 
ix. 27. it is confessed that thera was at that time no prophet in Israel j 
the second hook of Maccabees (ii. 23.) is an avowed abridgment or 
five books origioally written by Jason of Cyrene ; and the author 
concludes with the following words, which are utteriy unworthy of 
a parson writing by inspiration.— |]r I have done well, and aa it iofmnM 
the otory, it is that wki^ I deoired ; but, if slenderly and me^ly, U U 
that which I could attain unto. (2 Afacc. xv. 38.>) 

4. The apocryphal booko were never received into the 
sacred catoott by the Jewish church, and therefore they were 
not sanctioned by our Saviour* 

No part of the apocrypha is oooted. or even alluded to by him or by 
any or hk apostles; and both Philo and Josephus who fiourisbed ig 
the first century of the Christian era, are totally silent concerning 
them.4 

s Dick's Eesay on tbe Inspiration of the Scriptures, p. 71. 

* The testimony of Josephns is very remarkable :— " We l\aTe not,* 
says he, " an innamerable multitude of books aioons as diaaereeiog from 
and contradicting one another, but only twenty-two Dook% cMitaining fts 
records of all past t:m« s, n-hich are justly believed to be dlrfnc. Firs mt 
them belong; to Moims, which contain his laws, and fhe traditions cot^ 
coming the origin of mankind, tiU his death. But as to tbe time ft-om (hs 
death of Moses, till the reign of Artaxerzes king of Persia, vrlr re'gsm^ 
after Xerxes, the prophets who were aOer Moses wrote dovra wnat wa. 
dono In their 'irncs in thirteen books. The reroaininx four books cca- 
tain hymni« .0 God, and precepts for the conduct of human life. Ont 
history, 'ndeed, has been written, since Artaxerxee, very particularly ; 
but it has not buen esteemed ^f etfual authority with the former by sntr 
forgathers, becawr ih^re had not been an exact succession iff propksts 
sines that time. An<i how firmly we have given credit lo these books of 
our own nation, ii i^ evident by what we do : for during so many ages as 
have already passed, nn one has been so bold as either to add any thing to 
/Awn, to take any thihg from them, or to make any change in them : but M 
Is become natuml to all .fews, immediately and from their very birth, tc 
esteem these books to roniaiu divine doctrines, and to persist in them, 
and if it be necessary, willingly to die for them.'' Josephus contra Aplof;, 
lib. i. f a Josepbus's testimony is related by Buaebiua (Hist. EccL Ub. 
ill. c. Ix. and x.;) and It is further worthy of remark, that the most learned 
Romsnist writers admk that the apocryphal books were never scknow* 



le<%ed by the Jewish Chareh. See particularly Boot's Demonster. 
Bvangelica, prop. iv. torn. 1. De Libra Tobit, p. 306. De Llbrr Judith, p 
30i._l>e Libris Maccabeomni, p. 400. De Canone. Libroruro Bacroroui 



47S. See also Dupia's Dissertation Pr^Uroinaira ou Prol^gom^hes fut- 
BIbIt, pp. 8B, 81. ». 112. Amst. 1701. 
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ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 



(Af». N».| 



fl. The apoortphal books wzni hot ADMrmD wto 
Tus canon or Scripture during the pirst four cen- 
turies OF THE Christian Church. 
. Thmrare not mentioned in the catalo^e of inipired writing! made 
^ Melito. biihop of Sardis, who flourished in the second century,' 
nor in diose of Origen,^ in the third centurv, of Athanesios' Hilary ,< 
Cyril of Jerusalenif^EpiphaniusSGresory Nazianxen^ Amphilochiu8,s 
ieioiiie,' Rufinus,io and others of tne fourth centuiv ; nor in the 
catalogne of canonical books recognised by the council of Laodicea," 
held in the same centurv, whose canons were received by the Catho- 
1h) ofaoroh ; so that, as Bishop Burnet well observes, ** we have the 
ooBOurring sense of the whole church ofOod in this matter."!* To this 
decisive ev^ence against the canonical authority of the apocrvphal 
booiks, we may add mat they were never read in the Christian church 
until t&e fourth century; when, as Jerome informs us, they were read 
"for example of life, and instruction of manners, but were not ap- 
plied to eatablish any doctrine ;'*>3 and contemporary writers state,'^ 
that although they were not approved as canonical or inspired 
writings, yet some of them, particularly Judith, Wisdom, and Ek:- 
eMasticus, were allowed to be perused by catechumens. As a 
proof that they were not regarded as canonical in the fi&h century, 
Augustine relates, that when the book of Wisdom was publicly read in 
Hie church it was i^iven to the readers of inferior ecclesiastical of- 
ficers, who read it m a lower place than those books which were 
universally acknowledged to be canonical, which were read by the 
hsshops and presbyters m a more eminent and conspicuous manner.*^ 
Tb conclude :— Notwithstanding the veneration in which these books 
were held by the Western Cnurch, it is evident that the same 
authority was never ascribed to them as to the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; until the hist council of Trent, at its fourth session, presumed 
loplace them all (excepting the fffayer of Manasseh and the third and 
fourth books of Esdras* m the same rank with the inspired writ- 
ingi of Moses and the prophets, i^ 

Q£. The apocryphal rooks contain xant things which 

are fabulous and contradictort to the canonical 

Scriptures both in faoTS, doctrines, and moral practice. 

A fow instances, oat of many that might be adduced, will suffice 

to prove this assertion. 

L Fabulous Statements. 
(I.) Rest of chapters of Esther, x. 6. A UlUefottntam became a rtoer, 
mid there was UghU and the eun, and much waleri. Thit nver is 
Esther, whom the king married, and made ipieen. xiv. 2. 

(2.) The story of Bell and the Dragon is, oonfeswdly. a mere fic- 
tion, which contradicts the account of Daniel's being cast into the 
Ion's daa. 

f3.) The stories of water beiug converted into Jire, and vice verm 
(t mace. i. 19— 2S), and of the Tabernacle and Ark walking after 
Jieremiah at the prophet's command. (2 Maoc. ii. 4.) 

n. Contradictort Statements. 

(14 The author of the book of the Wisdom of Solomon alludes 
to the peqple of Israel as being in subjection to their enemies, which 
WW not the ease during Solomon's reign. We read, indeed, that he 
had aneubs in the persons of lladad. Rezon and Jeroboam (1 Kings 
ri. 14 iS. 5>5. 26), who vexed him .* hut we nowhere find that they 
^MMd bis people ; and the schism of the ton tribes did not take 

Mn "miOl alter tho death of Solomon. 

. Ais sslalofue ts inserted by Buseblus to his Bcclesiasticsl History, 
»b. iv. 1 26. 

Ma Ub. ri. c 25. p. 399. 

• la Ma Feslsl or Paschal epistle. See tho extract lo Dr. Lardner*s 
Hw^e, foL It. pp. 282-286. dve ; vol. II pp. 399, 400. 4to. 

« Prclec . in Psalmos, p. 9. Paris, 1693. Lardner, vol. iv. p. 306. 8vo. ; 
14. IL p 413. 4to. 

• la his Fourth Catechetical Exorcise. Ibid. voL iv. p. 299. Svo. ; voL 
1 p. 411. 4to. 

s In various catalogues recited by Dr. Lardner, vol. Iv. pp. ZiSt^ 313. 
tvo. : voL tt. D. 409. 4to. 

f Carm. 33. Op. torn. ii. p. 98. Ibid, vol Iv. pp. 407, 40a 8vo. ; vol. II. 
p. 470. 4to. 

• la Carmine lambico ad Seleucom. p. 126. Ibid. p. 413. 8to. ; vol. IL 
p. 473. 

• In Pr«(bt. ad Libr. Rexom slve Probfo Oaleato. Lardner, vol ▼. 
pp. 16, 17. Svo. ; vol. il. p. 640. 4lo. and also in neveral of his prefiices to 
other books, which are given by Dr. L. pp. 18—22. 8vo. \ or pp. MO— 
643. 4to. 

«• Expositio adSyinb. Apost. Lardner, vol. v. pp. 75,76. 8vo.; vol. il. 
p. 573.410. 

" Can. 62, 60. Lardner, vol. iv. pp. 3b6, 309. 8vo.; vol. ii. pp. 414, 415. 4to. 
Besides Dr. Lardner, Bishop Cosin, in his SeholasUcal History of the 
Oanon, Sir Humphrey Lynde (Via Derla or the By-way, sect. 5. pp. S66~ 
286. London Edit. 1819), and Muldcnhnvrer (Introd. ad Vet Test pp. ;4d 
—154.) have given extracts at lenxth from the above-raentioned fathers 
and others, agunst the authority of the apocryphal .looks. 

<• On the Sixth Article of the Anglican Churchj). lit. 6»h. edit. 

«» Pnef. in LIbr. Salomonis, Op. torn. I. pp. 93^ 939. Lardner, vol. v 
p. 1& Rvo.; vol. ii. p. 673. 4to. 

t« The author of the Synopsis of Scripture attributed to Athanaslus 
IMS liSrdner, vol. iv. p. 290.1 and also the pretended Apostolical Oanona 
(Can. Ult) 

M Augustln. de Pred«>«(t. Sanct lib. i. c. 14. (Op. torn. viL p. 66a eoL 
1 B. Antwerp. 1576.) Tlie passage is also given in Bishop CoMn's ^ho- 
Isstieal History of the Canon, p. 106. 

*• On this subject the reader is referred, lor much curious and impor- 
lant Information, to the Rev. O. C. Gorbsni'a Statement submitted to the 
members of the Bible Society, relative to the drcnlitlon of the apocryphal 
oooks. ehap. i„ ani hia Reply to two Letters addressed to hna by Dr. 
Usndsr Von Ess. (London, im. ato.) 



(8.) Bamoh is said (i. 2.) to have been carried ntn Bo&^foa, ttthewn 
time when Jeremiah tells us (xliii. 6, 7.) that he was ctirisd iotoihi 
land of EgypL a 

(3.) The story in 1 Esdras iii. iv., besidea wanting every muk of ib 
m^esty and sanctity of the Sacrefl Writinas, contradicts Em'i » 
count of the return of the Jews from fiebylon under Cyrm. 

(4.) The first and second booksof Maccabees contradict each oihe 
for in the former (1 Mace vi. 4—16.) Antiochos Epiphanas h ■Ji 
have died in Babylon; and in the latter he is represented, jht a 
having been alain by thepriests at Nanea, in Persia (2 Mace. 1 1). 
16.), uid afterwards (ix. 28.) as dying a miaerable death is a arai^ 
ceuntrv among the mountains, 

(5.) In the book o Tobit, the angel that is introduced yv. 11) ■ 
repi^esenting himself as being a kinsman of Tobit, in xil 15. eoaia 
dicM himself, by affirming that he is Raphael, one of the holy innb 
The author of this book has also added to the views of God asl tf 
Providence, delineated in the Old Testament, tenets of Aayriii ^ 
Baijylonian origin. 

in. CofnUADlCTOKT DOCTRINIS. 

(1.) Prayers for the Ikai.^2 Mace xii. 43. 44. And wkoi k 
had made a gtOhering throughout the company, to themmffUn 
drachma of sUvL-r, he sent it to Jerusalem to cmr a rin-offemg, iokf 
therein very wdl and honestly: for, if he had not hmeathatikylk, 
were dain sAouU have risen again, it had been ttmerfiwms ostf «m & 
pray for the dead. This statement contradicts t&e whole tenor of tkr 
Sacred Writings, which nowhere enjoin or allow of prayenftrAe 
dead. 

(2.) The heathen Notion qf the Transmigration <fSoidi, Khidi i 
equally contradictoir to the Bible, is asserted in Wisd. viii.I9lS6L 
For 1 was a witty chud, and had a good spirit ; yea, rather heinggod, 

1 came in'o a body undefiled. 

(3.) Jusn)Cca<ion by the Worhs of the Law (in opposition to tbe 
Scriptures, which teach that we are justified or accounted lighieoii 
oiiW by faith) is taught in various parts of the anocryphsl boob:> 

2 E^ras viii 33. 7%e just which have many good worhkidvpwA 
thee, shaU out of their own deeds receive reward. Tobh xil 6, & 

Prayer ii good ufiih fasting, and alms, un^ righteousnea. 

Alms doth deliver from death, and shidi nurge away aB mm. TVs 
that exercise alms and righteousness ahaU be fUed with lift Ecdn 
iii. 3. Whoso honoureth the father maketh atenrment for hnwa. % 
Alms maketh an atonement for sine! xxxv. a To foraake rigiks^ 
nese •# a propitiation. 

(i.) SnUess petfection. Ecclus.xiii.S4. Riches are good trnle In 
that hath no sin. But what say the Scriptures ? Eccks. vii SO 
There is not a just pum upon earth, that doth good, and atsuthmt 
Rom. .ii. 23. All have sinned and cosste short of VkgU/ry cf Gd 
1 John L 8. if we say that we have no sm we deceive owtdsum 
the truth is not m us. 

IV. Immoral Practicis 

Commended in the apocryphal books, which practices are pnhibit^ 
ed in the Scnpiures. 

(1.) Lytn^.— The instances cited No. (p.) may also be adduced ben 

(2.) A desperate act of Suicide (which is expressly fbrbiddee it 
Exod. XX. la 7%ou shall not kilt) is related in 2 Mace xiv. 41- 
46. as a manful act, and in terms of great commendation. 
. (3.) Assosstiutfion, which is equally prohibited, is oomiDeDded in 
the book of Judith (ix. 2—9.) in the caa« of the Shecbemitei. vAm 
base murder is justly condemned in Gen. xlix.'7. 

(4.) Magical Incantationi, which are Ibrbidden in Lev. zix.SfiiB' 
Deut xvui. 10, 11, 14. are introduced in Tobit vi. 16, 17. as pw 
by the advice of an angel of God.*^ 
IV. Lastly, Thers ark passaoes in the APocRrPBit 

BOOKS, WHICH ARB SO INCONSISTEirr WITH TRB RIUTlOir^ 
OF ALL OTHER PROFANE HISTORIANS, THAT THIT CAimOT 
BE ADMITTED WITHOUT MUCH GREATER EVIDENCB THAR ■* 
LONOS TO THESE BOOKS.. 

Thus in 1 Mace. viu. 16. it is said that the Romans ** coisaitled their 
government to one man every year, who ruled over all that eoaauy. 
and that all were obedient to that one, and fiiat there wai oeiiiwr 
envy nor emulation amongst them." 

Now this assertion is contradicted by every Roman hinorieB wio 
out exception. The imperial ipvemment was not eetsUiihed doU 
more than a century after the time when that book was wriueb. u 
like manner, the acoount (in 1 Mace. i. 6, 7.) of the death of Alene 
der, misnamed the Great, is not supported by the historiaos whohiT* 
recorded hia laat hours. 

A'thouf^h the Apocryphal hooks cannot be applied "lo eittblw 
any doctrine," yet " they are highly valuable as ancient writiBp. 
which throw considerable light upon the phraseology ofScnpteK' 
and upon the history of manners of the East : and si th^ cn» 
many noble sentiments and useful precepts, the Anglican ararco. b 
imitation of the primitive church of Chrwt, doth read theoi fcr » 
ample of life and inatruction of manners.**!' On this «*e«rt * 
reader will find an analyais of these books, in the second voluivv 
this work. Part V. Chap. VIII. 

«' Romanism contradictory to ifcripture, pp. 47, 18. ^^ 

»• It may be proper to remark, thai the Anglican church doM aotw" 
all the books or the apocrypha. It reads aa lessons no part of wber ww 
of Eadraa, or of the Maccabees, or of the additions of the book olBijn«i 
nor does It read the prayer of Manaaseh. Bp. Tomlioe'e '^'"^ ? 
Chriat Theol. vol Ii. p. 199. Pfelffer, Criiica Sacra, cap. W. (Op-. J*! 

B?. 796, 799.) Moldenhawar, Introd. ad Vet Test pp. 14B-I6S. HWe— 
nchirid. BibDcum. pp. 336-S2. flee aluo Bp. Marsh's Comnaralive 
1 of the Charohoa of Bagland and Ro<no, pp. 7S- SB. 
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SECTION n. 



WC THE WRITINOli USUALLY OALLBD THB APOOETPHAL 
BOOKS OF THB NBW TB8TAMBNT. 

[Referred io in p, 88. •/ tfue Volume.] 

1. Etmmeraiion ef theee Apocryphal fVrUing94 — ^IL External 
Btddence to t Aow that they were never conndered a» ir^ 
tpired or canonicaL — IIL Internal Evidence4 — ^IV. Theoe 
Apocryphal Booko are $o far from affecting the credibility 
of the genuine booko of the JWw Teoiamentt that the latter 
are confirmed by them. 

L It is not wonderful that, bendes thoM which are admitted 
to be canonical books of the New Testament, there were many 
otberi which also pretended to be authentic. ** Men of the best 
mteotions might think it incumbent on them to preserve, by 
wTitzng, the memory of persons, fiicts and doctrines, so predoos 
in their estimation, who might at the same time be deficient in 
the talents and information requisite to discriminate, and duly to 
record the truth. The sacred writers intimate that such men 
had already begun, even in their time, to appear; and gave 
warning that others would arise, lets pure in their motives. 
Luke says that many had taken in hand to write gospels (Luke 
L 1.) ; Paul cautions the Cralatians against other gospels than 
tfast which they had received from him (Gal. i. 6—9.) : and 
iraras the Thessalonians not to be troubled by any letter at 
from Asm, declaring' that the day of Chritt it at hand'^ 
(2 Thess. iL 2.) In the ages following the apostles, the apo- 
cryphal writings, which were published under the names of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, their companions, dec (and which are 
mentioned bj the writers of the first' four centuries under the 
names of gospels, epistles, acts, revelations, dec.) greatly in- 
creased. Most of them have long since perished.' though some few 
are ftilJ extant, which have been collected (together with notices 
ef the lost pieces) and published by John Albert Fabrictus, in his 
Codex Apocryphuo yovi Tettamentit the best edition of which 
appeared at Hamburg, in 1719 — 1743, in three parts, forming 
two volumes, 8vo.^ Of this work the Rev. and learned Mr. 
Jones made great use, and, in fact, translated the greater part 
fff it in his ** New and Full Method of settling the Canonical 
Antherity of the New Testament'* The apocryphal books ex- 
tant are, an Epiotlefrom Jetuo Chritt to Abgaruo i his EpisUe, 
whicfa (it is pretended) fell down from heaven at Jerusalem 
directed to a priest named Leopas, in the city of Eris : the con- 
stitutions of the Apostles ; TVieApootleo* Creed; ihe ApOitoKcal 
Epioileo of Bamabao^ Clement or Clement^ IgnatiuOf and 
Polycarp! the Gotpel of the Infancy of our Saviour; the goo^ 
bel of the birth of Mary ; The prot-evangelion of Jameo ; 
the gr^opel of J^icodemut ; the Martyrdom of Thecla or Acto 
•/ I»auls Abdias*s History of the Twelve Apostles; the Epio- 
tie of Paul to the Laodiceana;^ the Six Epiotleo of Paul to 
Seneca, Ac Of these various productions, those of which the 
titles are printed in Italico are comprised in the publication, 
inthled •* The Apocryphal JWw Teotament, being all^ the 
Goepele, Epittleo, and other Pieceo noio extant^ attributed 
in trse Jirot four centurieo to Jetut Christ, hio Apootleo, and 
their companiont^ and not included in the JSTero Teotameni by 
itt ccmpilero. Tranolated and nov collected into one vohimef 
vith Prefaces and Table9^ and various JSTotes and References, 
London, 1820." — Second edition, 1821, 8vo. The writings 
ascribed to Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genuine epistles), 
Polycar|\ and Hennas, ought not in strictness to be considered 
as apocryphal, ^nce their authors, who are usually designated, 
the JipostoHcal Fathers ^ from their having been contemporary for 
a longer or shorter time with the apostles of Jesus Christ, were 
not divinely inspired aposUes. The first epistle of Clement to the 
CcHrinthians, indeed, was for a short time received as canonical in 
••ime few Christian churches, but was soon dismissed as an un- 
taspired production ; the firagment of what is called the second 
epiflde of Clement to t^ Corinthians, Dr. Lardner has proved 
not to have been written by him. These producticms of the 
apostolical fitthers, therefiwe, have no claim to be considered as 
apocryphal writings. 

> 8«e an alphnbetical citmlogae of tbem, with references to the Iktbers 
or whomthflj were mentioned, fn Jones on the Canon, vol L pp. 119—123. 

* Another apocrypha] book, purporting to be the Acts or the Apoitle 
rhooiM* has Istelr been discovered at Paris. It wu published at Leipsic 
to Ifl^byDr. J.C.ThUo. _ ^ . ^ «,„ 

• That 81. Paol did not write any epistle to the Laodlcesns see ToL IL 
P«rt VI. Chap. m. Sect V1L f H. ^ ,^ ^ ^^ ^ 

« This is a mlsoocDer ; for sfi the spu e tjphal wrilhifs ara noC InehMlad 
•• the pabtication in question. 



As the external form of the New Testament^ harmomses with 
that of the larger octavo editions of the authoriaed English Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, the advocates of infidelity have 
availed themselves of it, to attempt to undermine the credibility 
of the genuine books of the New Testament The pre&oe to 
the c ompi la t ion, i^titled *< The Apocryphal JWw Testament^ 
is, certainly, so drawn up, as apparently to fitvour the views 
of the oppoeers of divine revelation ; but as its editor has ma- 
cLAixiD any sinister design in publishing it, the writer of these 
pages will not impute any such motives to him. 

n. In order, however, that the reader may see how little the 
writings of the New Testament can 8u£br ftom this publication,^ 
a brief statement shall be given of the very satisfactory reasons^ 
for which the apocryphal (or rather spurious) writings ascribed 
to the apostles have beeii deservedly . rejected firom the canon 
of Scripture. 

1. In the first placet they were ivot acknowledged as autheiy- 
tic, nor were they much usedy by the primitive Christians. 

There are no quotationa of these apocryphal books in the genuina 
writings of the apostolie fathers, that is, or Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tius, Polycarp^ and Hennas, whose writints reach firom about the year 
of Christ 70 to 108; nor are they found in any ancient catakigues 
of the sacred books. Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not 
dted by Ireneus and Tertullian, who lived m the second oentuiy 
Indeed the apocryphal books above mentioned are^ expressly, and m 
so many words, rqected by those who have noticed them, as the 
5>rgeries of heretics, and, consequently, as spurious and heretieaL 

3. The enemies of Christianity -who •wer*e accustomed to cite 
passages from the four gospels for the sake of perverting them^ 
or of turning them into ridicule, have never mentioned these 
productions; which we may be sure they would have done, had 
they known of their existence, because they would have afforded 
them much better opportunities than the genuine Gospels did, 
for indulging their malevolence. 

3. Few or none of these productions, which {it is pretended) 
were written in the apostolic age, were composed before the 
second century, and several of them were forged so laie as the 
third century, and were rejected as spurious at the time they 
attempted to be imposed upon the Christian world. 



• The titlepsge is surrounded with a brc<ad black rule, similar to thsi 
foond in many of the larie 8vo. editions of tl>e New Testament, printed in 
the last century, and the differeut boolcs are divided into chapters and 
verses, with a table of conien js lirawn up in imitation of those wliich are 
found in all editions of the Ei^lifh Bible. 

• In 16QR Mr. Toland publtMied his Amyntor. in which he professed te 
five a catalogue of books, attributed in tiie pria;<Uve times to Jesus Christ, 
his apostles, and other eminent persons "toselher with remarks and ot> 
servations relatins to the canon of Scripture.'' He there rased togetliei 
whatever he could find reUtins to the spurious cospels and pretended 
sacred books which appeared m the early ayes or the Christian church. 
These he produced with groat oomp, to the number of eighty and upwards; 
and though they were most or them evidently false and ridiculous, and 
carried the plainest marks of foivery and imposture, of which, no doubt, 
he was very sensible, yet he did what be could to represent them as 
of equal authority with the four gospels, and other sacred books of the 
New Testament, now received among Christians. To this end he took 
advantage of the unwary and ill-grounded hypotheses of some ierfrned 
men, and endeavoured to prove that the books of the present canon lay 
concealed in the coffers of private persons, till the totter times of Tnion 
or Adrian, and were not Icnown to the clergy or cliurches of those Umca, 
nor distinguished from the spurious works of the heretics ; and that the 
scriotures, which we now receive as canonical, and others which we now 
reject, were indifferently and promiscuoasly cited and appealed to by the 
most ancient Christian writers. His design, in all this, manifestly, was to 
show, that the gospels and other sacred writings of the New Tesujneni, 
now acknowlec«ed as canonicaL really deserve no greater credit, acd are 
no more to be (tepeoded upon, than those books which are rejected and 
exploded as forgeriea And yet he had the confidence to pretend, in a 
book he afterwards pubUshed that his inteoUon in his Amvnmr.vraP not to 
hivalidate, but to illustrate and confirm the canon of the New Testament 
This may serve as one instance out of many that might be produced^ 
of the insincerity of this opposer of revelation, whose assertions have baea 
adopted by infidels of the present day. Many good and satisfiictory refti- 
tations of Toland were published at that time by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mr. 
Nye, and others, and especially by the learned Mr. Jerem<«h Jones lu his 
" New and Pull Method^of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament," in 2 vols. 8vo., reprinted at Oxford io 1796. in 3 vols. 8fO. 
From this work the foltowing refutation of the pretensions of the auocrypbal 
books of the New Testsment has been principally derived, as well as fhun 
Dr. Lardner, who in different parts of his works has collected much carious 
Information respecting them. The passages being too numerous to be 
cited at length, ue reader will find them bidicated in the fifth taidez to his 
works, article Apocryphal Books. Six months avtbs the poblicatloo of UM 
second editk>n of tli.j work, the late Rev. Thomas RennelL who so abrr 
dIflCinguished himself by his powerful writinis against the atheistical phya> 
ologists of this sg^ published " Proofs of Inspiration, or the grouoot 
of distinction between the New Testament anif the apocryphal votume, 
occasioned by the recent publication of the Apocryphal New 'restament 
by Hone, London, 1822." dvo. As the arguments produced hi this learned 
tract are necessarily similar to those stated in the former part of this 
volume, as weU as fai the present article of this Appendii, this brief nottoe 
«f Mr. it's panphiK nav vutir.e 
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A brief atateaettt xriF th» 4ktM of the pwoee ecntiined in the Apo- 
erjfphtl Nem '^•••iamtni (with the exception of the wriiingi of the 
j^poetolic (athe».. *hich are omitted for the reason already stated), 
will demouatrate this fact 

Thns, the pseudo-Epistlei o^Aflj^arvt prince of EdesM, and of Jenw 
Ckritl, were never heard of. until published by EusObius in Vtie fourth 
sentaiy.'— Tluragh ab EfiaUe of Foul te the l^^dkeetnt wn eitant 
in the seoond century, ana was receiTed by Maroion the heretic, who 
was notorious for his mutilations and interpolations of the New TW 
tament, yet that now extant is not the same with the ancient one un- 
'ler that title in Marcion^s Apostolicon, or collection of apostolical 
epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a production of un- 
certain, but unquestionably very late, date. — Mr. Jones conjectures it 
lo have been foi]sed by some monk, not lon^ before the reformation ;3 
aad, as is ihown in page 441 and 442. infra, it was compiled from seve- 
lal passages of St Paul's Epistles.— The tix EpittUs o/pavl to Seneca^ 
ana eight of tint philosopher to him, were never heard of, until they 
were mentioned by Jerome and Aueustire, two writers who lived at 
ihe close uf the fourth century ; and who do not appear to have con* 
sidered them as genuine.' — In the third or perhaps the second century 
a Oofpel of the Birth nf Mary was extant and Yeceived by several 
of the ancient heretics, but it underwent many alterations, and the 
ancient copies varied greatly from^that now printed in the apociyphal 
Wew Testament which was translated by Mr. Jones from Jerome's 
Ln6n Version, first made at the dose of the fourth century.^ This 
gaspel of the birth of Mary is for the most part the same with 
the Proi-etangeUont or Oogpd of James (which, nevertheless, it con- 
tradicts in many places ); and both are the production of some Hel- 
lenistic Jew. Both also were rejected by the ancient writers. — ^The 
two OospeU of the Infancy (the second 'of which bears the name 
of Thomas) seenp to have been originally the same ; but the ancient 
gospel of Thomas was dtflerent from those of the infancy of Christ. 
Ttiev were received as genuine only by the Marcoeians, a branch 
of toe sect of Gnostirs, in the beginning of the second century ; and 
were known to Mohammed or the compilers of the Koran, who took 
Inm them several idle traditions concerning Christ's infancy.*— The 
Qospd of Nicodemus, also called ihe Acts ofFQafe, v/b» forged at the 
latter end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, by Leu- 
ciu3 Charinus, who was a noted forger of the Acts of Peter, Paul, An- 
' drew, and others of the apostles.*— The Apostles' Creed derives its 
name, not from the fact of its having beien composed, clause by 
clause, hj^ the twelve apostles fof which we have no evidence), but 
because it contains a brief summary of the doctrines which thev 
4tnight It is nearly the same with the creed of Jerusalem, whieo 
■ppeaia to be the most ancient summarv of the Christian faith that is 
extant; and the articles which have been collected from the cate- 
chetical discourses of Cyril, who was Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century. — The Acts of Paul and Thecla, though ranked among 
the apocryphal scriptures by some of the primitive Christians (by whom 
several things therein related were credited), were in part the forgery 
of an Asiatic presbyter at the close oV the first or at the beginning 
of the second centniy, who confosnd that he had committed the fraud 
out of k>ve to Paul, and was degraded from his office; and they have 
sabsequently been interpolated.^ 

4. When any book is citedf or seems to be appealed to, by 
mny Christian -mriier, "which is not expressly and in so many 
words rejected by him, there are ether sufficient arguments 
le prove that he did not esteem it to be canonicaL 

For instance, though Oigen in one or two places takes a passage out 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, yet in another place he 
rejects it, under the name of the gospel of the twelve apostles, as a 
book of the hereiios, and declares thai the church received only four 
GospKiA^ Further, though several of these apocryphal books are 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria as well as by Origen, yet 
Clement never does it as attributing any authority to them, am) some- 
limes he notices them with expressions 'of disapprobation. In like 
manner, though Eosebius mentions some of them, he says that they 
were of little or no value, and that they were never received by the 
sounder part of Christians. Aihanasius, without naming any of toem, 
passes a severe censure upon them in general ; and Jerome speaks 
of ihem with dislike and censure. 

5. S9:netimes the Fathers made use of the apocryphal books 
to show their learning, or that the heretics might not charge 
them -vrith partiality and ignorance^ as being acquainted orUy 
Mth their own books, 

ftemarxable to this poipose are those words of Origen ."*->** The 
diurch receives only four Gospels, the heretics have many ; such 
as that of the Eflryptiani, Thomas, d^. These we read that we may 
not be esteemea ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
knewaonething extraordinary, if they know the things contained in 

» See Jones on the Canon, voL H. pp. 11, 12. 

• IbM; vd. U. pp. 37-49. i Ibid. voL H. pp. 60-68. 

• Ibid- vol. 11. pp. 130-146. 

• Ibid. vol. i. pp. 225—234. 

^ Ibid, vol 11. pp. 342-345. vol I. pp. 236-251. 

• Ibid, vol IL pp. 393-397. 

• Orlgen^mment. In Matt iib. 1. hi Eosebius^ Eeeles. Hist. lib. vi. e. 
M.J and in PhUocsL e. 6. 

^^LMireos, ne quid Ignersrt viderswir. propter eos qol se patent 
tffioiil^^eehre, si iHa ecfiMvailM. Ksv^ k%sit I L 



these books." To the same purpose sayaAnbrnas;* having nMntMHc 
several of the apocryphal oeoks, he adds, ** We rsad Ihew, tbttthn 
nay not be read (by others) ; we read them, that we Bay not«f«i« 
norant ; we read them, not that we may receive them, but r«isctiS 
and may know what those things are of which they (berstui) j^ 
such boasting." 

6. Sometimes, perhaps, these books may be cited by thePi. 
thers, becaoae the persons against whom they were vi^m 
receiveJ them, being willing to dispute with them upon pi^ 
pies out of their own books. 

7. It may, perhaps, be true, that one or two writen hni 
cited a few passages out of these books, because the &et Aij 
dted was not to be found in any other. 

St. John tells us (zzi. 25.) that our Lord did many alker Ikap 
besides those which he had recorded : (be vhi<A, savs he, if (key Ae^ 
be written every one, {suppose the world itself ccnldnol cankdn (If infa 
which should Se written. Some accounts of Dies j actions snd iisfmmi 
of Christ were unquestionably preserved, and handed doaa lo tU 
seoond century, or farther, by tradit'on. which though nserted afi» 
wavds into the books of the heretics, may be easily suppned lo kn 
been cited bv some later writers, though at the nine tiine thej 
esteemed the books which contained them uninspired, snd not of tkc 
canon. This was the case with respect to Jerome's cilinrtheHebfew 
Gospel, which he certainly looked upon as spurious and spooypU. 

m. The iNTERTTAL EviDEXcR foT the spuriousnesB of thoe 
productions is much stronger than the external etidence: fei, 
independently of the total absence of all those criteria of geno- 
ineness, which (it has been shown in the preceding part of tin 
volume) are clearly to be seen in the canonical books, it if 
evident that the apocryphal productions, ascribed to the apostia, 
are utterly unworthy of notice; for, 1. They either propoie m 
support some doctrine or practice contrary to those whicb tit 
certainly known to be true ; — 3. They are filled with ibnoi 
unimportant, impertinent, and frivolous details; — 8. Thejiehti 
both useless and improbable miracles ; — 4. They mention thingi, 
which are later than the time when the author lived, whoa 
name the book bears ; — 5. Their style is totally difbent Iidd 
(hat of the genuine books of the New ' Testament;— 6. Tlxj 
contain direct contradictions to authentic history, both natA 
and profane ; — 7. They are studied imitations of various paMpn 
in the genuine Scriptures, both to conceal the fiiod ind tt 
allure r^ers ; and, 8. They contain gross falsehoodi, nttdy 
repugnant to the character, principles, and conduct of 'he in 
spired writers. 

1. The apociTfphal books either propose or tuppoit nm 
doctrine or practice contrary to those which are certaiali 
known to be true, and appear deeigned to obviate nne ktrt- 
sy, which had its origin subsequent to the apostolic age. 



One of the doctrines, which these spurious writin|;s wers n 
to establish, was, the sanctity of relics. As a striking proof of (b 
we are told in the '^sf Gospel of the Infancy, that when the Emen 
magi had come from the East to Jerusalem, acccffdiDg to the propbecy 
of Zoradaschf, and had made their offerings, the lady Mary loek m 
of his swaddling dothes in which the infant was wrappei, adgsttu 
to them instead Sfa blessing, which they received from her as a mat t^ 
presenL^^ As bandages, of a similar nature and efficacy, werepc- 
served in some churches with the most superstitious reverence, lix 
purpose for which the above was written was obvious. 

**The corrupt doctrines relative to the Virgin Msry fom an ma- 
tial part in the scheme of some of these dedgners. Those «bc 
believed, or aflected to believe, thatthe Virgm was exalted into bcswB, 
who adopted the notion of her immaculate conception, and berpover 
of working miracles, found but little countenance for their ibiuot- 
ties in the genuine Gospels. It was a task too hard for then to defew 
such tenets against their adversaries, while the canonical boobwM 
the only authority they could appeal to. Hence a Gospel wai viTftieo 
De Navitate Marim ( the Gospel of the birth of MaryX" «« "^^ 
her birth is foretold by an(j[els, and herself represented ai f&m\* 
under the peculiar protection of Heaven. Hence in the 0»\*' 
attributed to James, which assumed the name of P^o^EvlopJ||>B, 
as claiming the superiority over every other, whether c^^^ 
or apocrypnal, the fact of the immaculate conception is ^PP^^/^ 
such a miracle, as to leave im> doubt upon the most mcieoBV* 
mind. Hence, too, in the Fimngelium Infantes, or Gonel dsf 
Infancy, the Virgin, who is simpfy said by St Matthew to hawfV 

>• Legimus, ne legantur ; legimus, ne ignoremos ; legunoi dop nt^ 
mus, sed ut repudiemus, et ut scinmus qualla slnt in qoibuk fDap)i"<"^ 
cor exultant suum. Comment in Luc. f. 1. 

" Infancy, HI. 2. Apoc. New Test pp. 2, 3. It may be preper »«■ 
that the translations or the spurious gospels, acts, and epistlef, ^^'^^^u. 
the publication here cited, are taken, coilAou/ acknowledgaieot frcaj" 
Jones's New Method of settling the Canon, though dhrWed ln<o*JJI 
(which are different from his), and alao into verses, in ln>lt>^ J^J^ 
odiUons of the fenuine New Testament The traouatkMiof tbeepr 
of the apostolic fttbers (which form no part of our inquliy) ■ •"r^ 
lodged to be that of Arrbbishop V jOm; and is dhridsd late wf««i»' 
similar manner. 

^ Aate. New Vos. p. 1—6. 
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mto BfTpt, ia repraMBlsd M rnddaflMr pngrcM nort Uk* a tivlaily 
ttaa • mortel* pcribrmiBg, by th« sMtotuiM (rf kw inHurt Son, a Ttitoty 
.•r minclM,! mieh tf migkt latUte iMr, in the minds of tk« bliad aiid 
Wgotted. to dfrine lioootin."s 

In Airther corroboration of the design of exalting the Virgin Marjr. 
•iko is sometimes made to wsrk mirmdk$ kemtf, is almost always msde 
tke Instrament or means of working them, and the person applied to, 
and receiving the praise of the work, while Joseph stands by as an 
oncoaceme'l spectator, and is never mentioned. But what is most 
nmarkabls. is, that the is canonised, and called always (not only by 
the author of the Gospel, but by those who were perfect strangers to 
ker before in Egypt, and elsewlMre) Hea Maria and Mm mneta Ma- 
ria; which we Know not how l>etterto translate, than in the Ian* 
Eage of her worshippers, the Lady St. Mary. And aged Simeon in 
I prayer, which is here chap. ii. v. M.J and recorded in Luke ii. 28— 
M. is introduced as stretching out his hsnds towards her, as though 
he worshipped her. But of all this the Arst ages were ignorant ; nor 
in the first centuries after Christ do we find any thing of tms prodigkms 
defwonco to the Virgin: tills was an invention of later ages, and 
was not heard of in the church before the fourth or ilfth oentnry, nor 
was it sn <^ommon as tliis book supposes till somo oentoxies alter. 

8. Whoei«r hns penned with candour and aUmtHmt the 
owiDoin of the fimr evmngeliaU, cannot bat be etnick with the 
natural and hamleas manner in which they rdate every fact. 
They never itop to think how this or that occurrence may be 
•ei off to moit advantage, or how any thing nnfiiToarable to 
themaelTes maj^be palliated. Nothing ludicrous, no impertiAent 
or triffing dicumstanoeo are recorded by them. Every thing, on 
the cootiaiy, proves that they derived the fects which they have 
related firom in&llible and indisputable sources of information. 
Far Afferent was the conduct of the compilers of the apocryphal 
gospels. The unimportant^ impertinent, and frivUue dettUU 
with wtieh their pages are AUed, plainly prove that they were 
noi poMwwd of any real and authentic infonnation upon the 
sufejecly which they undertake to elucidate : and clearly invalidate 
their pratensions as eye-witnesses of the transactions which 
attended the introduction of the religion of Jesus Christ 

llras. in the pseudo-gospel of the Birth of Mary,« we have an idle 
lafo of Christ's ascending the stairs of the temple fay a miracle at three 
fmn of age, and of angels ministering to Mary in her inianoy> So 
m the prot^vangelion ascribed to James the Less,* we are presented 
with a dull and silly dialogue, between the mother of Mary and her 
waiting-maid Joditn, and with another equally impertinent, between 
the parents of Mafy.^ We have also in the same performance an 
acooont of Blary being fed by angels,* and a grave consultation 
of pri«sis concerning £e making of a veil for the temple.' The 
pseudo-gospel of the Infancv, and that ascribed to the apostle 
Thnwas, present childish relations of our Saviour's infoncy and 
edncat ion, of vindicfit>e and siMcA««rouf mirades wrought by him, 
of his learning the <•'' hnbet, dec. dcc'^ 

3. In the pseudo-gospels of &(ary, of the Infancy, and of 
Thomas (wliich have been already cited), numerous mirtuiee 
err ascribd to /.« mother cf Jetus, or to kimedf im kU 
infancy, which are both useless and iMraouABLK. 



The proper effect and design uf a rairacir i^ to mark clearly the 
dirine intexposition : and as we have already t>cca, 1 1 the manner and 
circnniatance of sucn interference must be mjiked with a dignity and 
solemikity befitting tlie more immediate pteseoce of the Almighty 
When, therefore, we obserre any miraculous acU attributed to persons, 
not exercising snch a oommissioo, performed upon fiivolous or im* 
proper occasions, or marlced by any circumstancu of levity or 
inanity, we conclude that the report of such miracles is unwcMrthy 
our attention, and tliat the reporters of thrm ate to be suspected 
of gross error or intentional deceit Thus we smile with contempt, 
at the prodigies of a writer, who gravely relates, as a stupendous 
mir&clo, that a child, at the age of three yearn, ascended without 
aasistasce the steps of tlie temple at Jerusalem, which were half a 
cubit each in height.>3 In the same Oospel. in supposed sccommoda* 
tion to a propltecy of Isaiah, which is mmt grossly misinterpreted, 
a (!<>cl.iraUon from heaven is alleged to have taken place in favour 
uf Jo .o.ph the reputed father of Jesus, similar to that which, upon the 
BtroDi^est grounds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jesus 
Bt hi\ baptism. The bsndage which was mentioned in p. ,438, as 
!. .viaj; been presented by Mary to the magi, is, of conrte*. repre- 
^- i.e.; as the instrument of a nuracle, being cast Into a fire, yet not 



• 1 Infiincy. ▼. vl. Apoc New. Test pp. 25—28. 

« BCallby'fl lUttftnUions of the Troth of the Christian ReOgkm, p. 4a 

• Apoc. New Test p. 23. 

• Ch. Iv. 6. Apoc New Test p. 4. « Ibid. r. 2. 

• Prot evanceHon, it 2-6. Apoc NewTest p. 9. « Ibid. vil. 2-A. p. It. 
■ IbW. T«t. 2. p. 12. • Ibid. Ix 1-4. p. 13. 

*• Apoc New Test pp. 21—43. Mr. Jones has gtren a list of thirty-two 
tnflins and absard stones, which sre fooad in the pseudo-gospels of the 
kifonc3r. different from the ahove. On the Canon, vol 11. pp. 216-449. and 
iBpp 152,163. he has ffren fws^es others from the prot-svhngelioo, and 
:W Oospel of MuT. See also pp. 317. 401-406.461 

M See pp. 96. 9b. tupra. 

•s Qosp^of Mary, Iv. 6. Apoc. NewTest. ;.. 4. v. 13-17. Ibid. p. 6. 



DfOsiictaQiis* when Elisa 
the peneeuiion of Herod. 



In another of these i 

bethvnshed to shelter her infent sen from i ^ 

she is said to have been thus mtmderfully preserved i^EUzabeih else 
hearing that her son John was about to be settrcked for, took him and 
went tqf into the mmmktins, and looked around for a place to hide him, 
and there noa no ssortt ptmee to be found. l%en she groaned within her- 
setf, and said, * O s is wwfei s of the U/rd, receive the wuAher wiih tks 
child: For Elizabeth could not dimb up. And instantly the mountam 
was dimded and reeeieed them. And there appeared an angel tf the 
Lord to preserve theen."^^ Various miracles are said to be wrought both 
by Mary and her son, particulariy by the latter, who is represented as 
employing his powers to asast Joseph in his trade (he being but a hang- 
ling carpenier),eepeeially when he had made articles of^fumiiure ol 
wrong dimensions.M The varioos silly aicaeles atmbuted to the 
aposiles throuchout these writincs, are so many aigunents to prove 
that the oompUations oonudning them are apocnphaly— or more co^ 
rectly, spuiioos ; and that they are either the productions of the weak 
est of men, who were fondly credulous of every report, end had not 
discretion enough to distinguish between sense end nonsense, or 
between that which was credible and that which was uUerly 
unworthy of credit: or else that these compilations are the artfnl 
eontrivanee of some who were more xealous than honest, and wDo 
theoght by theee stange stories to gain credit to their new religion. 

4. Things are mentioned, which are later than the time im 
which the author Hved, whose name the book bears. 

Thus the epistle under the name of our Saviour to Abnros» Is 
manifestly a forgery, for it relates that to havs been dene bjf Christ 
which could not possibly have oeen done till a considerable time after 
Christ's ascension. Thus, in the beginning of the epbrile a passage is 
dted outof SL John's QospH, which was not written till a f-onsiderable 
time aOer our Lord's ascension : the words are, Abgarus, you are hanpf, 
forasmuch as ycu have bdieved on me whom you have net seen ; for it 
is written concerning roe. That those who hove seen me i^ottld not 
believe on me, that they who have not seen might believe and live^ This 
is a manifest allusion to those words of our Ssviour to Thomas (John 
XX. 29.), Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed. 
Here indeed that which the epistle nys is written concerning Christ 
but in no other pessage of the New IVstament The same proof of 
forgery occurs in the Oospel of Nicodemos,i* in which the Jews sryle 
Pilate, your highness,'-^ title which vras not known to the Je'wv or 
used among them at that time ;— in the story of Christ going down 
into hell to recover and bring thence the patriarchs ;'' — in the profound 
veneration paid to the sign of the cross, particularly the practice 
of signing with the sign of the cross, which is here said to be done 
by Channus and Lenthius.^ before they enter upon their relation 
of the divine mysteries .• — and in Christ's roakii)|f the sign of the rrosi 
upon Adam ana upon all the samts in hell** before he delivered them 
from that stste. It is to be observed that the practice of signing with 
the cross, though very common in the fourth and following cemiiries, 
was not at all known till towards the end of the second centnry. when 
it wss mentioned by Tertuilian. Similar anachronisms are pointed out 
by Mr. Jones in various parts of his New Method of settling the (Ca- 
nonical Authority of the New Testament, to which want of ruon 
compels us necesMrily to refor the reader. See also $ !• P- 363. sMpro, 
for some sdditional instances of anachronism. 

5. T^e style of the authors of the J^Tew Testament, -we have 
already seen^ is an indisputable proof of its authenticity. 
Whereas the style of the pseude^evangelical compilations is 
totally different from, or contrary to, that of the genuine 
writings of the author or authors whose names they bear. 
Every page of thn apocryphal JWw TVsfamenI cof\firma this 
remark ; but especially the pretended gospel of jficodemus, 
and the epistles of Paul to Seneca, 

«» ProteTsnfreHon. ttI. 5—8. Apoc NewTest p. 19. 

>« And Joseph, wheresoeTer he went In the city, took the Lord Jesus 
with him, where he was sent for to work, to make yates or milk-paiis, oi 
sieves, or boxes ; the Lord Jesus was with him, wheresoever he went 
And as oAen as Joseph had any thing in his work to make longer or 
shorter, or wider or narrower, the Ix>rd Jesus would stretch bis hsnd 
towards It, and presentlj it became as Joseph would have It ; so that he 
had no need to finish any thing with his own hsnda, for he was not very 
skilAil St his carpenter's trsde. On a certain time the khig of Jerusalem 
sent for him and said, ' I would have thee make roe a throne, of the same 
dimensions with that place in whkb I comoKsily si..' Joseph obeyed, and 
forthwith began the work, and continued two V ears In the klnt's nalsce, 
before he finished It And when he came to fix it in Its place, he found It 
wanted two spans on each side of the appointed measure. Which when the 
king saw, he was very angry with Joseph ; snd Joseph, afirald of the king's 
anger, went to bed without nis supper, taking not any thing to eat Then 
the Lord Jesus asked him, ' What he was afraid of 1 ' Joseph replied, * Be- 
cause I have lost my labour in the work which 1 have been about these two 
years.' Jesus said to him, ' Fear not neither be cast down : do thou lay hold 
on one side of the throne, snd I will the other, and we win brine it to its just 
dimensions.' And when Joseph had done as the liord Jesos said, and each 
of them had with strength Arawn his side, the throne obeyed snd waa 
brought to t*ie proper dtmenaions of the place : which miracle, when they 
who stood by saw, they were astonished, and praised God. The throne 
was made of the same wood which waa fan being hi Solomon's time, vis. 
wood adonied whh various shapes and fifurea" 1 Infancy xrl. (xxxrHi 
xxxix. of the chapf era adopted by Jones and other writers). Apoc. N. T. u. 36 

•• Apoc. New Test p. 44. as Nicodsrotts i. 7. Ibid. p. 46 

tn IbM. xvll.— xiz. pp. 6fr-67. - >• Ibid. xM. 91 p. 61. 

•• lUd. xix. 11. ••8eepp.48.46.SMpr«. 
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ON THE APOOBYPHAL BOOKS 



[AfF.KibJ 



(1.) TV namn gnren in the pModo-govpel of Nieoderoiii to those 
who aie reprMented as being Jews, are nal JnoiM, but either Greek, 
Romarit or cf other foreign countriee. Such are the namee orSuminas, 



that which is now extant ia e?idently a translation into very bald and 
oarbaroiw Latin.^ 

(S.) Nothing can be more anlika the known style of the oonfetaadly 
gniaine epistles, than is the style of the spurious epistles bearing the 
names of Paul and Seneca, in the apocryphal New Testament* 
This IS so obvious to every one who is at all acquainted with those 
two writerB, that it is unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles 
attributed to Paul have not the least vestise of his gravity, but are 
rather complimentr and instructions. Further, the tubecripiicne 
of the letters are very unlike those used by the supposed authors u 
their genuine epistles. Thus, in the first epistle of Seneca, the sub- 
scription is. Bene te valere, /rater, CMpto, I wish your welfare, mjf 
6ro<A^,^— which was an appellation exclusively in use among Chris- 
tians. And in Paul's fifth epistle to Seneca, be concludes virith. 
Vale, devtoierime magieter^^FareweU, mot reepected matter;'' which 
IS not only contradictorv U> Paul's usual mode of concluding his let- 
ters, but also most barbarous Latinity, such as did not exist in the 
Roman language till several hundred years after the time of Paul 
and Seneca. 

6. The apocryphal bookt aecribed to the apottlet and evan- 
feliete contain direct contradicHone to authentic hiotory both 
oacred and profane. 

Thus, in the beginning of the epistle of Abgarus,* that monarch 
is made to confess his faiui in Christ as God, and as the* Son of God ; 
in the latter part he invites Christ to dwell with hlro in his city, be- 
cause of the malice of the Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
this is a plain contradiction ; for had he really thought him God, he 
must certainljT think him possessed of Almisnty power, and conse- 
quently to be in no need of the protection of his city. Iliis seeins to 
be as clear a demonstration as subjects ef this sort are capable of re- 
ceiving ; nor are we aware of any obiection that can be made, 
unless it be that Peter, who had confessed him to be the Son of God 
(Malt. xvi. ]6.)« yet when he came to be apprehended thought it 
necessary to interpose with human force to attempt his rescue. 
(Matt. xxvi. 51. compared with John xviii. 10.) To which it is easy to 
answer, that whatever opinion Peter, or indeed any of the apostlM, 
had of Christ before this time, they seem now to have changed it, 
and by the prospects of hii danger and death to have grown cool in 
their opinion of nis Almighty power, olse they would nevor all have 
forsaken him at his crucffixion, as they did. But nothin|^ of this can 
be supposed in the case of Abgisrus, who caniK>t be imagined to have 
altered his sentiments in the interval of writing so short an epistle. 

Again, aeveral parte of the abcne-cited lettert, uAich prqfees tobead- 
drotfod to SeneoOt euppoee Paul to have been, at the time of writing, at 
Rome : lohereae othert imply the contrary. That he was then at Ifome 
is implied in the first words of the first letter, in which Seneca tells 
Paul, that he supposed he had been told the discourse that passed the 
day before between liim and Luciliiis by some Christians who were 
present: as also in the first words of Paul's Epistfe, and that part of 
Seneca's second, where he tells h'm. He would endeavour to intro- 
duce him to CfBsar, and that he %vould confer with biro, and read 
over together some parts of his writings ; and in that part of Paul's 
second, where he hopes for Seneca's company, and in several other 

Sbces. But. on the other hand, several parte of the letters suppose 
ul not at Rome, as where Seneca (Kpist iii.) complains of his atay- 
'ing so long away, and both Paid and Seneca are made to date thoir 
tetters, when such imd such persons were consuls : see Paul's fifth and 
sixth, and Seneca's sixth, seventh, and eighth epistles. Now, had 
they both been in the same cttv, nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to suppose that they woidd have d&ted thus : what need could 
there be to infbm. each other who were consuls? Paul, therefore, 
Is supposed to be and not to be at Rome at the same time, which is a 
manifest contradiction. Besides this contradiction, the very dating of 
their letters by consulships seems to be no small evidence of their 
spuriousness, because it was a thing utterly unknown that any nerson 
ever did so ; nor does one such instance occur in the epistles of^Sene- 
ca, Cicero, or any other writer. To which we may a.Id, that, in these 
letters, there are aevend miHahet in the names of the consuls who 
are mentioned ; which cleariv prove that these epistles could not 
aave been written by Paul and Seneca. Another circumstance 
which proves the episties ascribed to the Apostle to be a groas forge- 
ry, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to venture 
to say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion to 
Nero, lest he should oflend him.* Now it is utterly improbable that 
Paul would obstruct Seneca in his intentions of recommending Chris- 
tianity to the emperor Nero ; and it is directly contrary to his known 
and constant seal and endeavoura for its propagation. Would he not 
rather have rejoiced in so probable an opportunity of spreading the 
Knowledge of Christ, and ny the means of one so near to, and so 
much in favour with, the emperor, Iwve procured the liberty for 
himself and the other Christian converts of exercising their rebgion 
freely 7 To imagine the contrary is to suppose the Apostle at once 
Itfective in his regards to himself and the whole body of Christians, 

1 Nleodsmus L 1. Apoc IfewTest p. 45. * Ibid. H. 12. p. 47. 

• Ibid. xil. ai. zxi. pp. 61. 09. • Jones on the Gsnon. vol lij). 382. 

• Apoe. New TesL pp. 74— 7B. • Ibid. p. 7B. t fbld. p. 77. 
Ibid p 44. • KplsL vtti. Apoc NewTMt p. 76. 



and acting in direct oontnidictiofi Id the whole of his coodoaai^ 
lealous endeavoura to advance the mterests of Christianity. Biit,ki 
sides, it has happened here, as ooainouly in such esses: wsMt 
memory betrays the forgery. Although the author, so unlike hi, 
in this place wishes not to discover the Christian religioo to ibe» 
peror. yet in another epistle, viz. the sixth of Paul, he ii nsde k 
advise Seneca to take convenient opportunities of inanosiii^ili 
Christian religion and things in favour of it, to Nero end his fM- 
than which nothing can be a more numifest contradiction. 

Similar groas and glaring contradictions occur in the Go^sl « 
Nicodemus. To instance only one or two, which are very ouonm 
In chap. ii. 14.>o the twelve men, Eliexer, Asierius, ADtoniiiB,^^. 
Clare themselves to be no proaelytes, but bom Jews ; whoi pjliii 
tendered them an oath, and would have had them swear bjr ibtiift 
of Cesar, they refused, because, they say, we have a law tbsi fcrtiii 
our swearing, and makes it sinful to swear; yet, in cfa. iv.Tthi 
elden, scribM, priests, and Levites are brou|ht in swesiiDg bv ik 
life of Caesar without any scruple ;" and in ch. iu 93.^ they make oUken» 
who were Jews, swear by the God of Israel ; and Pilate girn ■ 
oath to a whole assembly of the scribes, chief priests, &e. di. nji. lo 
This seems a manifest contradiction. Another is, that in ch. xl U.M 
Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jews, in iv-faich ht 
gives a true and just abstract of the Old Testament history reliiiM 
to the Israelites, viz. what God had done for them, and how ibCTW 
behaved themselves to him. Whereas th« same Pilate, ch. nin. l» 
is made to be perfectly ignorant of the Bible, and only to hsve bfntf 
by report that there was such a book ; nor can it be paid, tbit Fim 
here onlv refers to the Bible kept in the temple ; for the moMrfll 
speech snows he was ignorant of the contents of tfie book: I bm 
heard you have a certam book, Ac and this is in itself very probible. 

Purtner, this book contains many things contrary to known tniKs. 
Such indeed is the whole of it, brides what is taken out of oar pn- 
sent genuine Gospels. Who, for instance, will credit tbs kng iiofT, 
ch. XV. — xviii.M or Christ's going down to hell, and all the roaantK 
fabulous relations of what happened in conseoueoce of itt Who ivfl 
believe that Christ there signed Adam ond me PktriarcfaB widi da 
sign of the cross, and that all the holy Patriarchs wen in bell il 
tlwt time 7 &c. Besides, in other places there are notoriooi fUeebcnli; 
as that is, to make the Jews underatand our Saviour as ssjing. dai 
he would destrov Solomon's temple, ch. iv. 4.^, which they roiud oot 
but know had been destroved several hundred vears before. 1> 
make the name Centurio to oe the proper name of^a man who emt 
to Christ, when it is certain it was me name of his post or office, At 
To make the words of Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 56., O dvtth, wkm i$ % 
etingt O grate, where i» thy victory t to be the words of baiab,d 
xxi. ; and to make Simeon (ch. xvi. and xvii.) to be a high prieat, 
which it is certain he was not 

7. 7^ etriking contraet between truth and fal*ek9od U 
naturally heightened, when thote paetagee come under cm* 
eideration which are borrowed from the genuine Scripturttj 
and, with more or lete deviation from the original, adapted tt 
the purpotee of the apocryphal writers. '^ 

Tlius, the simple fact contained in Matt i. 19. is expanded ihnn^ 
a chapter and a naif of the prot-evangelion.*^ Agnin, the plaio nans 
tive of Luke ii. 16. is not thought sufficient for the great eveot, wfaick 
was just before related, and accordingly it is thus improved iothi 
Gospel of the In&ncv :— *• After this, when the shepberdi cane.iBd 
had made a fire, andf they were exceediiijgly rejoicing, the hesTcnh 
host appeared to them, praising and adonng the sopreiBeGod;ioi 
as the shepherds were enga^jed in the same employment the csre at 
that time seemed like a glorious temple, because both the tongueiof 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God, on accooot of (be 
birth of the Lord Christ But when the old Hebrew wonsn mw d 
these evident miracles, Khe gave praises to God, and asid, i thohk tim 
O God, thou God of Jfraelfnr that mine eyes have seen tkt bhtk t/tk 
Savic'^T of the world:*^ The short and interesting account wbidi s 
given by the genuine evangelist at the end of the ssme chapter, ii 
considered, by the author of a spurious Gospel, as by no mesm td^ 
quale to the great dicnity of our Saviour's character, nor cslculaied *» 
satisfy the j:ut curiosity of pious Christians. We are therefore ii- 
formed, that Jesus in his conference with the doctors in the temple. 
afler explaining the books of the law, and unfolding the Bi]fiieni| 
contained in the prophetical writings, exhibited a knowledge no mi 
profound of astronomy, medicine, and natural history." lJei>ce, M 

!• Apoc. New Test p. 4a »« Ibid p. 49. «• IbW. p 61. 

••Ibid p. 70. Mlbidp.63. «• Ibid. pp. 69, 70. ••IbW.ppO-* 

•» Ibfd. p. 49. •• Bp. Maltby'a Blustraflon, pp. 48, 49. „ _ 

"•Ch. xill. xlv. of the edftten of Fabriclus, but x. xl. of the Apoc » T. 

pp. 14, 15. • „ 

•• Infancjr, I. IS— 21. (iv. ofFsbricius's edition). Apoc. New Tm. P » 

•• Gospel of the Infancy 01 Mi. of Fabriclua), xx. xxi. of Apoc J*^|2 

tament pp. 39-41. The kncr part la ao curious, and formaaoch »«<»"i 

to the aober narrative of the sacred historians, and todeed oiwtfosm 

history, that we cannot resist the temptation of transcribinf it 'J[^ 

certain aatronomer who was present aakcd the Lord Jcsai, '^p*]? 

be had etudled astronomy V The Lord Jeims replied, and (oldbuiii> 

number of the apherea and heavenly bodies, and also tbeir traapji 

equate, and sextile aspect ; their progressive and rclrcfi'ade moOoo;vm 

sixe, and seversl prognostications ; and other thinga, which *« JJ^SS 

man had never discovered There waa alao among them a pwl<*'y°^ 

well skilled In physic and natural philoaophy, who aaked the ^J^ 

•Whether ho had atudled physic r He replied, and •«pWn^'J?r 

physics and metaphyaka, also those tilings which were above ■w'fJJ 

thi^ power of nature ; the powera also of the body, tts booooars, 2^"2 

eflbcts ; also the number of Its members, snd bonei^ rtias, srteng ^ 

nerves : the several constitutkms of body, hoc snd di7, sold aadoeiK ^ 
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iB tfie Goipei attribotod to NieodMiiM. the partionlan of oar Saviour'f 
ImI are enoneraitd mou faWy, the lattiiikoiiy of the witnenei both 
fer and •ceiiMt hioi m ipveo at large, and the expottolationt of PUate 
widi the Jew* are notaded with a nuautenen equal to their imagined 

rofuete 



oaportance. 



And aa, in the senuine history c 
governor ia reported to li 



» traniaotiont, the 
have put a question of considerable 
ooment. to which our Saviour vouchsafed no answer, or the evan- 
gelisis have &iled to record it, these frlsifien have thooffht inoper to 
■apply so essential a defect ** Pilate saith unto him. What i$ trutA t 
' I aaid, 7Vtia tf /roai kmne*. Pilate said, TVr^ore truth U net 
rtkt Jesus saith unto Pilate, Bduve that truth U on earth, 

are not fewer than twelve aircum- 
books, and in the Gospel of the 



fy truths mtdfcrm right judgtmnL'** 
In the ocoi^vangelion, were an 
alHicea stolen from the canonical h 
birth of M 
aracended 
Mbi. Nothii 



birth of Mary «ur circumstances j> and by far the neater part of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus is transcribed and slo* ' 
ithinao 
the sacred bools, and has read this Gospef, than that a great part of it is 



Nicodemus is transcribed and stolen ftom other 
can be more evident to any one who is acquainted with 



borrowed and stolen from them. Every such person must perceive, 
thai the greatest part of the history of our Saviour's trial is taken out 
ef our present Gospels, not only because it is a relation of the same 
fceli azid circumatanoes, but also in the very same %vords and order 
tor the ouat part; and though this may be supposed to have happened 
aeeadentally, yet it is next to impossible to suppose a constant hkeneas 
]f ezpreasaoD, not only to one, but sometimes to one, and sometimes to 
another of our evangelists. In short, the author seems to have de- 
■gned a sort of abstract or compendium of all which he fbuiwl most 
eonrideraUe to his purjpose in our four Gospels; though he has but 
awkwardly erKNigh put it together.' 

But the meet flagrant instance, perhaps, of fraudulent copying 
from the canonical books, is to be found in the pretended epistle 
ti Paol to the Laodiceans, almost every verse of which is taken 
from the great apostle's genuine vrritings, as win appear from the 
fcUowing coUation, whidh is taken from Mr. Jones's work on the 
Canon,^ whose translation is reprinted without acknowledg- 
■ent in the Apocryphal New Testament* 
TV EfutkqfSL Paid to the la- The place* in St. PavTt genuine 

Evi»fU»f ewpeciaUtf that to the 
PhiUpmanMt out of widch this 
to the Laodic&tn* toot compiled, 
1. Galat i. 1. Pkul an apostle. 



odiceane. 



1. Finl an apostle, not of men. 



aeidier by man, but by Jesus not of men. neither by man, but 
Christ, to the brethren which are by Jesus Christ dec 



ttlAodioea. 

Sl Grace be to yoo, and peace 
from God the Father, and our 
Lord Jeans Christ 



% Galat i. 3. Grace be to you, 

and peace from God the Fatner, 

and our l/)rd Jesus Christ See 

the same also. Rom. i. 7. 1 Cor. i. 

3. SCor. i.S. Eph.i.9. Phil. i. 2. 

Col.i.2. lThess.i.2. 2Thess.i.2. 

3l 1 thank Christ in every pray- a Phil, l 3. I thank my God 

er of mine, that ye continue aiid apon every remembrance of you. 

wrsevere in good works, looking fbr your fellowship in the Gospel, 

fir that which is promised in the from the first day until now, &c 

nof judgment 
Let not the vain speeches of 4. Galat I 7. Hiere be some 
any trouble yoo, who pervert the tfiat trouble you, and would per- 
vnth. that they may draw you vert the Gospel of Christ Ac 
sflde from the truth of the Gospel 
wUch I have preached. 

& Aik) now may God grant 
Jiat my converts may attain to a 
perfect knowledge of^the truth of 
the OoBpel. be beneficent and do- 

3[ good woiis which accompany 
vation. 

6. Arid now my bonds, which I 6. phlL i. 13. My bonds in 
■ofler in Christ are manifest in Christ are manifest 

which I rejoice, and am Klad. 

7. For I know that this shall 7. Phil. 1 19. For I know that 
•am to my salvation for ever, this shall turn to my salvation 
which ahall be through your gray- through yonr prayer, and the sop- 



a Phil. i. SO. 21. Whether it 
be Hv life or death, fbr me to live 
is Christ, to die is tain. 

9. Phil. ii. 8. That he be like- 



er, arMl the supply of the Holy ply of the Spirit 
dpirit 

& Whether I live or die; (for) 
to me to live shall be a life to 
Christ, to die will be jov. 

9. And our Lord will grant us 
ftis mercy, that ye may have the minded, having the same love. 
same love, and be like minded. 

la Wherefore, my beloved, as 10. PhiL ii. 12. Wherefore, my 
ye harve heard of the coming of' beloved, as ye have always obey- 

%e tendenctea of Ihetn : how the soul operate upon the body ; what its 
tartooe senmtioDs and ftciitties were : the faculty of ap^akhif , anger, de- 
sirs; and, fawtly, the manner of its eompositkin and dtemlotlon; ami other 
'^'nga. whicli the understan(fins of no creature had ever reached. Then 
t philosopher arose, and wnrahipped the Lord Jeans, and said, * O Lord 
na, (Von henceforth I will be thv disciple and aervant' " 
> Gospel of Nicodemus ili. 11-H. Apoc New Test p. 4a 

• They are enumerated by Mr. Jonea, on the Canon, vol H. pp. 153—166. 

• Bee Jones on the Canon, vol tt. pp. 319^ 800; where the shove remark la 
isallrand by many esampVw. 

eToLILpf.aS-45. •Apoe.WewTestppuTS.ri. 



the Lord, so think and act in lear, ad, Ac. work out your salvalaoi 
and it shall be to you life eternal ; with fear ; 

11. For it is God, who worketh 11. Phil, it la For it is God 
in vou ; who worketh in you. 

12. And do all things without 12. Phil. ii. 14. Do all thinp 
sin. without murmuring, dec. ver. Ui 

that ye may be blameless. 

13. And what ia best my be- 13. Phil. iu. 1. Finally, my 
loved, rejoice in the Lord Jesus brethren, rejoice in the Lo«d. 
Christ, and avoid all filthy lucre. 

14. Let all jrour requests be 14. Phil. iv. 6. Let your re- 
made Iqiown to God, and be quests be made knovin unto God. 
steady in the doctrine of Christ 

15. And whatsoever things are 15. Phil. iv. 8. Whatsoevei 
sound, and true, and of good re- things are honest whntsoevei 
port and chaste, and juat and things are just, whatsoever things 
lovely, these thinp da are pure, whatsoever things are 

lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report &c. 

16. Those thmgs which ye have 16. Phil. iv. 9. Those things 
heard, and received, think on which ye have both learned and 
theae things, and peace shall be received, and beard and seen,— 
with you. do, and the God of peace ahall be 

with you. 

17. All the saints salute you. 17. Phil. iv. 22. All the samls 

salute you. 

18. The srace of our Lord Je- 18. Galat vi. la The grace of 
sns Christ oe with your spirit our Lord Jesus be vrith youf spirit 
Amen. Amen. 

19. Cause this eputle to be read 19. Col. iv. 16. And when this 
to the Colossians, and the Epistle Epiatle is read amonjpt you, cause 
of the Colossians to be read among that it be rend also m the church 
you. of the Laodiceans, and that ya 

likewise read the Epistle from 

Laodicea. 
8. Loitljf, ae the credibility of the genuine books of the 
JVrw Teetament ie eetabliehed by the accounts of countriest 
governors, princes, people, 6fc. therein contained, being' con* 
firmed by the relations of contemporary toriters, both friends 
and enemies to Christians and Christianity (and especially 
by the relations of hostile writers J t so the spuriousness of the 
pseudo-evangelical writings is demonstrated by their contain- 
ing' omoaa valbihoods, and statements which are contradicted 
by the narratives of those writers who were contemporary with 
the supposed authors of them* 

Thus, in the fourth of Seneca's epistles to Paul," we read that £A« 
emperor (Nero) tra« delighted and surprised at the thoughts and senti- 
ments in Pouts anstle to the Churches ; and in the fourth of Psul's 
epistle to the philosopher,? that the emperor is both an admirer and 
fawmrer of Cnristianity. These assertions are notoriously false, and 
oontrary to the unanimous relations of heathen and Christian writen 
conoerring Nero and his regard to ihe Christians. The Gospel of 
Mary a *tains at least two gross falsehoods and contradictions to hw> 
torical fact; and not fower than seven equally glaring instances exial 
in the pseudo-aospel or pro^evangelion of James;^ six othen occur ii: 
the two gospels of Christ's infancy .^ which relate things notoriously 
contranr to ine benevolent desini of Christ's miracles, uk) to his purs 
and hoijr doctrine, which prohibited revenge, and promoted univer 
sal charity and love. Lastly, fbr it would exceed the limits of thk 
article (already perhaps too much extended) to specify all the absurd 
fiilsehoods contained in the spurious writings which we have been 
considering ; — the Acts of Paul and Thecia directly falsify the doc 
trines and practice of the Apostle, conceminff the unlaofidness of 
marrisffe, (which he is here said to have taupnt thouah the reverse 
is evident to the most cursory reader of his episue); and con* 
cemins the preaching of women } — ^Thecia being said to be commit 
sioned oy him to preacn the gospel, though it was not only contrary 
to the practice of both Jews and Gentiles, hut also to St Pjaul's posi> 
tive commands in his genuine epistles. 10 But what proves the uttei 
spuriousness of these Acts of Pkul and Thecia,— if any fbrther proof 
were wanting, — is the fact that Pkul, whose life and writings bespeak 
him to have been a man of unimpeachable veracity, is introduced in 
them as uttering a wilful and deliberate lie. That he is so introduced 
is evident; fbr after an intimate acquaintance between Paul and 
lliecla," and their having taken a journey together to Anrioch,i3 he 
is presently made to denylier. and to tell Alexander, I know not the 

cmianofw* -- • 



whom yon apeak, nor does she belong to roe. But how 

contrary this is to the krwwn and true character of St Paul every one 
must see. He, who so boldly stood up for the defence of the Gospel 
against all sorts of opposition, who hazarded and suflered all thtngr 
fye the sake of God and a good conscience, which he endeavoured to 
keep void of offence towards God and roan, most unquestionablT 
never would so easily have been betrayed to so eross a crime, as to 
make a sacrifice of the credit of his profession, and the peace of his 
conscience, at once upon so slight a temptation and provocation. Nor 
will it be of any force to otrject here, that in the received Scriptures 

• Epist viii. In Ap«^ New Test p. 76. 
f Apoc New Tent p. 76. epiat. Ix. 

• See them specified, and the falsehoods detected, fa Jones on the 
vol. ii pp. 147- 151. • Ihkt vol U. ppu 9I9-9K 

<• Jones on the Canon, vd. H. pp. 40O--40Q. 

11 Ch. xiv. xvH.~ii. vi. of Apoc New Tebt. pp. SOl M 

t% Ch. aijL^vli. 3. of Apoc new Test p. m. 
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AbnOMn it nud tinoe to have denied hii^ wile, yn. Gen. xiL 19. and 
IX. 2 Sic; as alio iMutc ii said to have denied his, Gen. xzvi. 7, dec.; 
. and in the New Testament that Peter denied his Master, and declared 
he did not know tiim. Matt. u?i. 78. ; for the circumstances are in 
many cases difierent, and especially in this, that Paul appeared now 
In no danger if he had cocieseed her ; or if he had been in danger 
might have easily delivered himself from it; to which we must add, 
that be had undergone a thousand more difficult trials for the sake of 
God and a good conscience, and never was by fear betrayed into such 
a crime. ^ 

** Such ate the compositions which attempted to gain credit, as the 
real productions of the apostles and evangelists ; and so striking is 
the contrast between them and the aenuine writings, whose style 
they have so successfully endeavoured to in&itate. It deserves the 
most serious consideration of every one, who is unhappily prejudiced 
against Christianity, or (what is almost as fotal) who has hitherto not 
thought the sutgect worthy his attention, whether, if the canonical 
books of the New Testament had been the productions of artifice or 
delusion, they would not have resembled those which are avowedly 
80, in some of their defects. Supposing it, for a moment, to be a mat- 
ter of doubt, by whom the canomcal books were written; or alk)wing 
]hem the credit, which is granted to all other writings having the 
same external authority, that of being written by the authors whose 
names they have always borne ; upon either of these suppositions, the 
writers of the New Testament could not, either in situation or attain- 
ment, have had any advantages, humanly speaking, which the authors 
of the apocryphal books were not as likely to have possessed as them- 
selves : consequently, if the first books had been founded upon the 
basis of fiction, it is surely most probable, that subsequent attempts 
would have equalled, if not improved upon, the first eoorts of impos- 
ture I(^ however, it appears, upon a candid and close investi^tion, 
that one set of compositions betrays no proofs of a design to impose 
jpon oihers, and no marks that the authors were themselves deceived ; 
while, on the contrary, the others evince in every page the plainest 
symptoms of mistake and fraud ; is it fair, is it reasonable, to ascribe 
to a common origin, productions so palpably and essentially difibrentf 
or, lather, is it not more iust, and even philosophical, to respect truth 
m those performances, which bear the fiiir stamp of her features ; and 
to abandon those, and those only, to contempt, which have indubita- 
ble traces of imposture 7"' 

IV. From the preceding view of the evidence conoeming the 
apocryphal productions, which have Utely been reprinted, the 
candid reader will readily be enabled to perceive how little cause 
there is^ lest the credibility and inspiration of the genuine books 
of the New Testament should be affected by them. *' How much 
soever we may lament the prejudice, the weakness, the wicked- 
ness, or the indefinable hostility of those who enter into warfare 
against the interests of Christ ; whatever horror we may foel at 
the boldness or the scurrility of some anti-chrisrian championa; 
we feel no alarm at the onsets of infidelity in its attempts against 
the Gospel. We kno^ hat the cause of Revelation has sus- 
tained already every species of assault which cunning could con- 
trive, or power direct It has had its enemies among the igno- 
rant and among the learned, amoug the base and among the 
noble. Polite irony and vulgar ribaldry have been the weapons 
of iu assailants. It has had its Celsus, and its Porphyry, aiul its 
Julian. And what were the effects of their oppomtionl The 
same as when the * rulers and elders and scribes' united against 
it — its purification and increase. It has had its Bolinghrokes 
and its Woolstons, its Humes and its Gibbons: and what dis- 
advantages lias it sustained, what injuries has it received ? Has 
it lost any of its pretensions, or been deprived of any portion of 
Hs majesty and grace, by their hatred and their hostility ? Had 
<hey a system more credible, more pure, better comporting with 
the wants of man, and with the anticipations of everlasting ex< 
istence, to enlighten and sanctify man, and to effect the regene- 
ration of the world, for which they were able to prevail on man- 
kind to exchange the system of Jesus of Nazareth 1 We gain 
but little from otrr reading, but little from our observation, if we 
shake with the trepidations of fear when truth and error are 
combatants. All facts connected with the history of the 
Christian religion are confirmations of a Christian's faith, that 
the doctrine which he believes, will resist every attack, and be 
victorious through all oppoeition. No new weapons can be 
forged by its enemies ; and the temper and potency of those 
which they have so often tried, they will try in vain. They may 
march to battle; but they will never raise their trophies in the 
field.'" 

« Jones on the Canon, vol. U. p. 401. AddlUonal proofs of the spurious- 
0688 of the apocryphal writings, ascribed to the apostles, are given by Bp. 
Maliby, illait. pp. 67—65. 

• lUUbv's mustrattons^ p. 66. ■ EdeeUe Review, N. 8. voL xv. p. 163. 



The apooypbal piecea which have fhpi Iwen ansidered, hm 
been in circulatioa for ages, as ware many othen of a aunifar 
kind, which have {leriahed, lea^iig only thnr titles behipd tho^ 
as a memorial that they once existed. Many of thorn, indeed, 
soon became extinct, the interest which was felt in them not ti- 
fording the means of their preservation. But we think that it ii 
of special ux^x>rtance, that some of the spurious productiflai 
whidh either the mistaken zeal of Christians, or the fraud « 
persona who were in hostility to the Gospel, asnt abroad in Iks 
primitive or in later times, should have been saved from deet ni e> 
tion. Such books as the *< Gospel of Maty," the "^ Prot-evan- 
gelion," the ** Gospel of the InfSmcy," the " Gospel of Nicodomot,'' 
*< Paul and Thecla," dice dice are not only available as means of 
establishing the superior excellence of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, in the composition of which there is the most admiiaUe 
combuiation of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in oontfiat 
with the puerilities and irrationalities of the others : — but they 
are of great service in augmenting the evidences and confirming 
the proof of Christianity.^ So hi, indeed, are these books boa 
militating in any degree against the evangelical history, that on 
the contrary, th^ most decidedly corrobate it : for they are writ- 
ten in the names of those, whom our authentic Scriptures state to 
have been apostles and companions of apostles ; and they all 
suppose the dignity of our Lord's person, and that a power of 
working miractos, together with a high degree of authority, was 
conveyed by him to his apostles. It ought also to be leooUeeted 
that few, if any, of these books, were composed before the begin- 
ning of the second century. As they were not composed bc&ie 
that time, they might well refer (as most of them certainly do^ 
to the commonly received books of the New Testament ; an^ 
therefore, instead of invalidating the credit of those sacred books, 
they really bear testimony to &ein. All these books are not 
properly spurious ; that is, ascribed to authors who did not oom- 
pose them : but, as they were not composed by apostles, nor at 
first ascribed to them, they may with great propriety be termed 
apocryphal: for they have in their titles the names of apos- 
tles, and they make a specious pretence of delivering a tnie 
history of their doctrines, discourses, miracles, and travels, 
though thac history is not true and authentic, and was not writ- 
ten by any apostle or apostolic man. Further, we may account 
for the publication of these apocryphal or pseudopigraphal books 
as they were unquestionably owing to the fame of Christ and 
his apostles, and the great success of their ministry. And in this 
respect the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ is not singular: 
many men of distinguished characters have had discourses made 
for them, of which they knew nothing, and actions imputed to 
them which they never performed ; and eminent writers have 
had works ascribed to them of which they were not the authors. 
Thus, various orations were falsely ascribed to Demosthenes and 
Lysias ; many things were published in the names of Plautm, 
Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed by them. The 
Greek and Roman critics distinguished between the genuine and 
spurious works of those illustrious writers. The same laudable 
caution and circumspection were exercised by the first Chriatiaiii, 
who did not immediately receive every thing that was proposed 
to them, but admitted nothing as canonical that did not bear the 
test of being the genuine production of the sacred writer with 
whose name it was inscribed, or by whom it professed to have 
been written. On this account it was that the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, of some of the Catholic Epistles, 
and of the Apocalypse, was for a short time doubted by some, 
when the other books of the New Testament were universally 
acknowledged. Upon the whole, the books which now are, and 
for a long time past have been, termed apocryphal, whether ex- 
tant entire, or only in fragments, — together with the titles of such 
as are lost, — are monuments of the care, skill, and judgment of 
the first Christians, of their presiding ministers, and their other 
learned guides and conductors. The books in question afibrd o« 
valid argument agiunst either the genuineness or the authority of 
the books of the New Testament, which were generally received u 
written by the apostles and evangelists ; but, on the contrary, they 
confirm the general accounts given us in the Canonical Scriptnrei, 
and thus indirectly establish the truth and divine authority of the 
EverlatUng' Gotpel!^ 

« Ibid. p. 164. 

• Lardiier's Works, vol. v. pp. 413-419. 8vo. ; or voL iii. po.|21~I3L He 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

[Rtfemd to %n p, 93, of this Fohtme.] 

L jnour^ of Inspiration. — IL Observationt on the Intpiratton of the Old Teotament, — ^IIL Mul of the JWw Teotameni.^^ 

IV. Concluoiono derived from these considerations. 



Tib neeoeatj of the divine inspintioii of the sacred Scrip- 
iBree baTing been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having 
Wen exhibited at considerable length in the preceding pages, it 
b proposed in this place to oiSer to the biblical student a few ad- 
fitumal observations on the nature and extent of such inspira- 
tkm, the introduction of which would have interrupted the diain 
of argument in the former part of this volume. 

L Inspiration, in the highest sense, is the immediate commu- 
nkation of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of Ood ; 
but, as we have already observed, it b commonly used by divines, 
in a leas strict and proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine 
infltwiir<», assistance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 
Scripiures to communicate religious knowledge to others, without 
error or mistake, whether the subjects of such communication 
were things then immediately revealed to those who declared 
tlhem, or ^ngs with which they were before acquainted. 

^ When it b said, that Scripture b divinely inspired, we are 
not to undentand that the Almighty suggested every word, or 
dictated eveiy expression. From the different styles in wtdch 
the books are written, and from the different manner in which 
the same events are rebted and predicted by different authors, it 
appears that the sacred penmen were permitted to write as their 
seveial tempers, understandings, and habits of life, directed; 
and that the knowledge communicated to them by inspira- 
tion on the subject of their writings, was applied in the same 
manner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 
it to be supposed that they were even thus inspired in every 
6ct which they related, or in every precept which they delivered. 
They were left to the common use of their bculties, and did not, 
upon every occasion, stand in need of supernatural communica^ 
lion ; bat whenever, and as &r as divine assistance was necessary, 
it was always afforded. In different parts of Scripture we per- 
oetve, that there were different sorts and degrees of inspiration. 
God enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of the 
world ; Joshua to recoid with exactness the settlement of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan ; David to mingle prophetSe in- 
formation with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and 
piety ; Solomon to deliver wise instructions for the regulation of 
hinnan life ; Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the future 
Savioor of mankind ; Ezra to coUect the Hebrew Scriptures into 
one anthentic volume : but all these -worketh that one and the 
setf'tame spirit, dividing to every man oeverally at he will, 
(1 Cor. xiL 1 1.) In like manner the apostles were enabled to re- 
cord, in theb own several styles and ways, the life and transao- 
nons of Jesus Christ The measure of assistance thus afforded 
fo the several writers of the Old and New Testament, has been 
termed Iicspibatioh ot DiascTioK. In some cases, inspnu- 
tion only produced correctness and accuracy in relating past oo- 
earrences, or in redting the words of others ; and preserved the 
writers generally from relating any thing derogatory to the 
psvela^n with which it was connected. Thb has been termed 
fvspiRATioir or SuPBRfiTTBirDBifGT. Whers, indeed, it not only 
eommimicated ideas, new and unknown before, but abo imparted 
greater strength and vigour to the efforts of the mind than the 
writers could otherwise have attained, thb divine asnstance has 
been called Ikspibatiok op Elxyatioit. Further, when the 
prophets and apostles received such communications of the Holy 
^rit, as suggested and dictated minutely every part of the truths 
delivered, this, which b the highest degree of divine assistance, 
has been termed Isspibatioh or SrooiSTioir. All these kinds 
of inspiration are posaibb to the almighty power of Ood ; since 
there is nothing in any of them contndictory to itself, or which 
appears contradictory to any of the divine perfections. But 
whatever distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
«r modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one property 
Mongs to eveiy inspired writing, namely, that it b free from 
«ior, thai ia, any mi^erial error. Thb property must be oon- 
■dared as aztending to the whole of each of those writings, of 



which a part only b inspired ; for it b not to be supposed that 
Gk>d would suffer any such errors as might tend to mislead oar 
faith, or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those truths which 
he himself has mercifully revealed to hb rational creatures as the 
means of thefar eternal salvation. In thb restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote under the in* 
fluence, or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently 
establbhes the truth and divine authonty of all Scripture." 

II. That the authors of the historical books of the Old Txsta- 
Msirr were occasionally inspired b certain, since they frequently 
dbpby an acquaintance with the counsels and designs of Ood, 
and often reveal hb future dispensations in the clearest predic- 
tions. But though it b evident that the sacred historians some- 
times wrote under the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it 
does not follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
those things which might be collected from the common sources 
of human intelligence. It b sufficient to believe, that, by the 
general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were directed in 
Uie choice of their materials, enlightened to iudge of the truth 
and importance of those accounts from which they borrowed 
their information, and prevented from recording any material 
error. Indeed, the historical books (as we have already shown 
at considerable length)' were, and could not but be, written by 
persons who were for the most part contemporary with the 
periods to which they relate, and had a perfect knowledge of the 
events recorded by them ; and who, in their descriptions of 
characters and events (of many of which they were witnesses) 
uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an unex 
ampled impartiality. Some of these books, however, were com- 
piled in subeequent times from the sacred annab mentioned in 
Scripture as written by prophets or seers, and from those pubtic 
records, and other authentic documents, which, though written by 
uninspired men, were held in high estimation, and preserved with 
great care by persons spedallv appointed as keepers of the genealo- 
gies and pubUc archives of the Jewbh nation. It b not necessary 
to be able to distingubh the inspired from the uninspired parts dP 
the historical books of the Old Testament It b enough for us to 
know, that every writer of the Old Testament was insfared, and 
that the whole of the hbtory it contains, without any exception 
or reserve, b true. These points being ascertained and allowed; 
it b of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of a par- 
ticular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of infa^* 
b ation, or whether it was communicated by immediate revehtioii 
fr m Ood ; whether any particular passage was written by the 
na oral powers of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning 
the direct inspiration of any historical narrative, or of any moral 
precept, contained in the Old Testament, we must be fully con- 
vinced that all its prophetical parts prctceeded from €rod. Thb b 
continually affirmed by the prophets thmiselves, and b demon- 
strated by the induMtable testimony which history bears to the 
accurate fhlfilment of many of these predictions; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which 
we live, and afford the surest pledge and most positive security for 
the completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

nr. If the books of the Old Testament, which rebte to the 
partial and temporary religion of the Jews, were written under 
the direction %nd superintendence of Grod himself, surely we ca»' 
not but coiy .nde the same of the books of the Nxw Tsstaxkitt, 
which cent ui the religion of all mankind. The apostles were 
constant af^^ndants upon our Saviour during hb ministry; and 
they were njt only present at hb public preaching, but after ad^ 
dressing himself to the multitudes in parables and similitudes^ 
•when they vere alone he expounded all thinffo to his diseipfles 
(Mark iv. 34). He abo showed himself aKve to the apuslles; 
after hb passion, by many infoUible proofs, being seen by theitt 
forty days, a. d speaking of the things pertahung^tO-the kil^ 
>8eepp.GB;00— Otsspra. ^^-^ t 
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d»m of God. (Act* L 3.) Tat our Saviour foreiaw that these 
instructions, delivered to the apostles as men, and impressed on 
the mind in the ordinary manner, would not qualify thiem for the 
great work of propagating his religion. It was, therefore, pro- 
mised, that the Holy Ghost should not only brings all thingt to 
their remembrance^ which the apostles had heard from their 
divine Master; but he was also to guide them into all truth, 
to teach them all thinos, and to abide with them for ever, 
(John xiv. 16, 17. 26. xvi, 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means, 
undoubtedly, all that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, 
they were to declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, 
mathematical, or philosophical truth, and it would be absurd to 
refer the language of our Lord to either of these. But it means 
ChritHan Truth, — the truth which Ihey were to teach mankind, 
to make them wise and holy, and direct them in the way to 
heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it per- 
fectly. They were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to 
others. But the Spirit was to guide them into all truth. No 
branch of it was to be kept from them. They were to be led in- 
to an acquaintance with religious truth in general; with the 
•whole of that reUgiout truth which it was necessary for them to 
teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre- 
served from error in what they taught and declared t The Spint 
was to teach them ali thingo : — ^not the things of the natural or 
civil world, but tho$e things of the Gospel which they were a* 
yet unacquainted with. And if the Holy Spirit taught them all 
things respecting Christianity, which they did not already know, 
then there was nothing in what they declared of the Christian 
system, but what they had received, either from his teachings, or 
from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
from the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them; 
so that they must be preserved from error or mistake concern- 
ing it. 

The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance, 
that Christ had said unto them. Their memories were naturally 
like those of other men, imperfect and fallible ; and amidst the 
numerous things, which their Lord had said and done amongst 
them, some would be forgotten. But the Spirit was to assist 
their memories in such a maimer, that they should have a per- 
fect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view 
of their minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the 
enabling them to understand those things rightly, without that 
confusion and misapprehension, which Jewish prejudices had 
occasioned in their ideas when they first heard them. Unless 
they were led into such a perfect understanding of the things 
they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his 
office of leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled, 
by his influences, properiy to understand the truths which Christ 
himself had taught them. 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus 
Odstructed, was to abide with them for ever, as the Spirit of 
truth, guiding them into all truth, teaching them all things re- 
specting the doctrine of Christ, which they were to communicate 
to the world. These important promises of the effusion, assists 
ance, direction, apd perpetual guidance of the Spirit with the 
apostles, were most certainly fulfilled, in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself, the great 
and chief prophet of the church ; and to entertain a doubt of their 
mott complete accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity 
and mission of the Son of God, and to admit a supposition that 
would strike at the truth of Christianity in general. From this 
examination, therefore, of the nature, extent, and fulfilment of 
our Lord's promises, concerning the gift of the Spirit to the 
apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to what 
they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the 
teachings of the Spirit into a perfect acquaintance with it; and 
that through his constant inhabitation and guidance, they were 
infidlibly preserved in the truth, and kept lirom error in declaring 
it to mankind ! The Spirit of truth guided them into all truth, 
and abode with them /or ever. 

It is material to remark that these promises of supernatural 
instruction and assistance plainly show the insufficiency of com- 
mon instruction, and the necessity of inspiration in the first 
teachers of the Gospel; and we are positively assured that these 
gomises were accurately fulfilled. Of the eight writers of the 
New Testament, Matthew, John, James, Peter, and Jude, were 
i inspired preachers of the word of God ; and, there- 



fore, if we admit the genuineness and authenticity of the books 
ascribed to them, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of then 
inspiration. Indeed, if we believe that God sent Christ into the 
world to found an universal religion, and that by the miracoloQi 
g^fts of the Holy Ghost he empowered the apostles to propegato 
Uie Gospel, as stated in these books, we cannot but believe thsl 
he would, by his immediate interposition, enable those whom he 
appointed to record the Gospel, for the use of future ages, ts 
write without the omission of any important truth, or the inser- 
tion of any material error. The aasurtince that the Spirit shouU 
abide with the apostles for m'er, must necessarily imply a con- 
stant inspiration, wiUiout change or intermission, whenever 
they exercised the office of a teacher of the Gospel, whether 
by writing or by speaking. Though Mark and Luke were not 
of the twelve apc^tles, nor were they miraculously called, like 
Paul, to the office of an apostle, yet we have the strongest 
reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraordinary 
efifusion of the Holy Spirit granted to the disciples of Christ ; 
and such was the unanimous opinion of the primitive Chris> 
tians. Besides, a perfect harmony exists between the doctrines 
delivered by Mark and Luke, and by the other writers of tfas 
New Testament Indeed, we can scarcely conceive it possible, 
that God would suffer four Gospels to be transmitted, as a rule 
of &ith and practice to all succeeding generations, two of 
which were written under the immediate direction of his Holy 
Spirit, and the other two by the unassisted powers of the 
human intellect It seems impossible that John, who wrote his 
Gospel more than sixty years afler the death of Christ, should 
have been able, by the natural power of his memory, to recollect 
those numerous discourses of our Saviour which he has related. 
Indeed, all the evangelists must have stood in need of the pro- 
mised assistance of the Holy Ghost to bring to remembrance the 
things which Christ had said during his ministry. We are 
to consider Luke in writing the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
apostles themselves in writing the Epistles, as under a similar 
guidance and direction. Paul, in several passages of his Ei^stles, 
asserts his own inspiration in th^ most positive and unequivocal 
terms. The agreement which subsists between his Epistles and 
the other writings of the New Testament is also a decisive proof 
that they all proceeded from one and the self-same Spirit It 
appears, however, that the apostles had some certain method, 
though utterly unknown to us, of distinguishing that knowledge 
whidb was the effect of inspiration, from the ordinary 8ugges> 
tions and conclusions of their own reason.* 

IV. From the preceding account of the inspiration of the 
apostles, the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a late 
learned and sensible writer: — 

1. Fint, that the apostles had a complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, or of the Gospel which they published to mankind. 
When it is said that they had a complete knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, we mean, that they knew, and well understood, the truths 
which they were commissioned to preach, and the duties they 
were to inculcate. Having been instruct^] by Christ himself 
having been witnesses of his works, and of his death and resur- 
rection, and having received the Spirit to guide them into ofi 
truth, they had a competent knowledge of the various sulijects, 
which they were to preach and publish to the world, to instruct 
men in the knowledge of God, the way of salvation, and the 
duties of holiness. They were neither insufficient nor defective 
preachers of the word of truth. Tliey were at no loss to know 
what was true or what was false, what was agreeable to the will 
of God or what was not They had a complete and consistent 
view of the whole system of Christian truth and duty ; and then 
was no diversity of religious opinions amongst them. Theii 
knowledge of Christiani^ was perfect, for they were acquainted 
with all thingt which it was the will of God should be revealed 
unto men, to teach them the way of salvation. 

** Whether, as is most probable, the apostles had this compkle 
knowledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost ; or 
whether there might be some truths and duties of religion which 
were not revealed to them until afW that time, is of no impo^ 
tance for us to determine. For it is certain, that their knW 
ledge of Christianity was complete long before the records of H 
in the New Testament were written for our instruction. It is 
evident, also, that the apostles, in the course of their ministry, 
were never at a loss what doctrines they were to preach, but had 
at all times a perfect knowledge of the things which it was the 
will of God they should, at those respective times, declare. Leai 
than this cannot be inferred from their own declaration, that they 
, Tomttne's BteiaeDts of Chrlstlaa TheolQiy, vol I. pp. 9l(-fll 
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gptke tLa things of the Crotpel, not m the wrdt •which man*9 
wi$d»m teachethy but which the Htly Ohoat teacheth, 

** As the apofUes, bj metna of our Lord's instructions and the 
leaching of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianitj, it follows, that the most entire credit is to he gi^en to 
their writings; and that they were not mistaken in what they 
have written concerning it, whether we suppose them to be im- 
mediatdy guided hy the Spirit at the time they were writing or 
not For, allowing only that they were honest m«ui who com- 
pC^tely understood Christianity, it is evident that they must give 
a true and £utbful account of it Honest men would not de- 
reive, and men who had a complete knowledge of the subjects 
they wme treating of could not be mistaken. If any errors 
in doctrine or sentiment were admitted into their writings, it 
must be either by design, or through accident To imagine that 
tbsy could be inserted designedly, would impeach the integrity 
df the apostles, and consequently their credibility in geneiaL 
And to imagine that they crept in accidentally, would impeach the 
competency of their knowledge, and supposes thU the apostles 
of Jesus Christ did not understand Chnstianity : a supposition 
that can nerer he reconciled with the very lowest construction 
which can he fiuriy put upon our Lord's promise, that the Spirit 
dumld guide them into all truth. Allowing them therefore to be 
DQt honest men, it follows, considering the sources of information 
they enjoyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christianity 
u truth, and that they were not mistaken in any of the positions 
which they laid down respecting it in their writings. 

2. ** A tecond and principal deduction, however, to be drawn 
from the account before given, and which is of most importance 
to the subject, is, that the apostles of Jesus Christ were under 
the 'infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth, as to every religious 
sentiment which they taught mankind. Here, it may be neces- 
sary to explain the sense in which this expression is used. By 
evoy reli^^uNis sentiment is intended, every sentiment that con- 
stitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Christian duty. In every 
ioctrioe they taught, in every testimony they bore to &cto re- 
iperting our I^rd, in every opinion which they gave concerning 
the import of those focts, in every precept, exhortation, and pro- 
mise they addressed to men, it appears to me, that they were 
mider the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth. By beicig 
under his guidance is meant, that through his influence on their 
minds, tfasy were infallibly preserved from error in declaring the 
Gospel, so that every religious sentiment they taught is true, and 
agreieable to the win of God. 

<< As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some things 
Bay be forther remarked. It was before observed, that inspira- 
tion, in the highest sense, is the immediate communication of 
knowledge to tibe human mind, by the Spirit of God. In this 
w^ the apostle Paul was taught the whole of Christianity; and 
this kind of inspiration the other apostles had, as to those 
things which th^ were not acquainted with, before they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit This is what some have called the 
inqxration of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or 
partly known before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them 
pToperiy to understand it, and pi'eserved them from error in com- 
municating it This has been called the inspiration of superin- 
tendency. Under this superintendent, or guidance of the Spirit, 
the apostles appear to have bcm at all times throughout their 
ministry, afier Christ's ascension. For less than this cannot be 
coneloded, from our Lord's declaration, that the Spirit should 
abide with them for ever, and lead them into all truth. 

" When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for the 
iitftniction of the church in all succeeding times, I apprehend that 
hey were under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of 
whkh they treated; that they wrote under his influence and 
direction ; that they were preserved from all error and mistake, 
in the religious sentiments they expressed; and that, if any thing 
were inserted in their writings, not contained in that complete 
knowledge of Christianity of which they were previously pos- 
sessed (as prophecies for instance), this was inunediately com- 
municated to them 1^ revelation from the Spirit But with 
respect to the choice of words in which th^y wrote, I know not 
out tb^ might be left to the free and rational exercise of their 
own nunds, to express themselves in the manner that was natu- 
ral and familirr to them, while at the same time they were pre- 
serred fiom emit in the ideas they conveyed. If tins were the 
ease, it would sufficiently sooount for the veiy observable dive1^ 
fliy of style and manner among the inspired writers. The Spirit 
giuded them to write nothing but truth concerning religion, yet 
hey might be left to express that truth in their own language. 

**It msy rsadihr and justly be concluded, that men who were 



. under tiie perpetual guidance of the Spirit of Truth when thev 
j preached the uospel, were thus under lus infolUble direction and 
influence, as to all religious sentiments, when they committed 
I the things of the Goqwl to writing, for the future instruction of 
the church. This is Uie view of the inspiration of the writers o 
the New Testament, which seems naturally to arise, from then 
own account of the way in which they received their knowledge 
of Christianity, and from what is declared in their writings, con 
cercing the constant agency and guidance of the Spirit, widi 
which they were favoured." The following advantages attend 
this view of the subject : — 

" Maintaining that the apostles were under the infallible dhner 
tion of the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment containei 
in their writings, secures the same advantages as would ream 
from supposing that every word and letter was dictated to them 
by his influences, without being liable to those objections which 
might be made against that view of the subject As the Spirit 
pr es e rved them from all error in what they have taught and re> 
corded, tlieir writings are of the same authority, importance, and 
use to us, as if he had dictated every syllable contained in them. 
If the Spirit had guided their pens in such a manner, that they 
had been only mere machines under his direction, we could have 
had no more in their writings than a perfect rule, as to all reli- 
gious opinions and duties, all matters oi faith and practice. But 
such a pedect rule we have in the New Testament, if we con- 
sider them as under the Spint's infiillible guidance in all the 
religious sentiments they express, whether he suggested the veiy 
words in which they are written or not Upon thu view of the 
subject, the inspired writings contain a perfect and infallible ac- 
count of the whole will of God for our salvation, of all that is 
necessary for us to know, believe, and practise in religion ; and 
what can they contain more than tlus, upon any other view of it 1 

** Another advantage atteiuUng the above view of the apos- 
tolic inspiration is, that it will enable us to understand some 
things in their writings, which it might be difficult to reconcile 
with another view of Uie subject If the in^iration and guidance 
of the Spirit, respecting the writers of the New Testament, ex- 
tended only to what appears to be its proper province, matters 
of a religious and moral nature, then there is no necessity to ask, 
whether every thing contained in their writings were suggested 
immediately by the Spirit or not : whether Luke were inspired to 
say, that the ship in which he sailed with Paul was wrecked on 
the island of Melite (Acte xxviil 1.) : or whether Paul were 
under the guidance of the Spirit, in direcdng Timothy to bring 
with him the doke which he left at Troas, and the books, but 
especially the parchments (2 Tim. iv. 13.) ; for the answer ii 
obvious, these were not things of a religious nature, and no in- 
spiration was necessary concerning them. The inspired writers 
sometimes mention common occurrences or things in an inciden- 
tal manner, as any other plain and faithful men might do. Al- 
though, therefore, such things might be found in parte of the 
evangelic history, or in epistles addressed to churches or indi- 
viduals, and may stand connected with important declarations 
concerning Christian doctrine or duty, yet it is not necessary to 
suppose, that they were under any supernatural influence in 
mentioning such common or civil amirs, though they were, as to 
all^the sentimente they inculcated respecting religion. 

''This view of the subject will also readily enable a plain 
Christian, in reading his New Testament, to distinguish what he is 
to consider as inspired truth. Every thing which the apostles have 
written or taught concerning Christianity ; every thing which 
teaches him a religious sentiment or a branch of duty, he must 
consider as divinely true, as the mind and will of God, recorded 
under the direction and guidance of his Spirit It is not neces- 
sary that he should mquire, whether what the apostles teught be 
true. All that he has to search afier is, their meaning; and 
when he understands what thev meant, he may rest assured 
that meaning is consistent with the will of God, is divine infalli- 
ble truth. The testimony of men who spoke and wrote by the 
Spirit of God is the testimony of God himself; and the testimony 
of the God of Truth is the strongest and most indubiteble of aU 
demonstration. 

** The above view of the apostolic inspiration will likewiie ena- 
ble us to understand the apostle Paul, m the seventh chapter of 
hii flrst epistle to the Corinthians, where in some verses heseens 
to speak as if he were not inspired, and in others as if he wove. 
Concerning some things he saith. But I tbeak this bypenmtH^n, 
and not of commandment (ver. 6.) : and again, / have no cssi- 
mandmenS of the Lordt yet I give my Judgment^ ae one thai 
hath obtained mercy of the Lerdto befaitt^ul (ver. 26.). The 
solgsot on which the apostle here dsfiven hii oiiinian was % 
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utttter of Chriitiaii pnxMOoa^ in which the Corinthiani had 
dcdred hit advice. But it was not a part of religious sentiment 
or practice ; it was not a branch of Christian doctrine or duty, bat 
merely a casuistical questiun of prudence, with relation to the 
dbtress which perMcution then occasioned. Paul, therefore, 
agreeably to their request, gives them his opinion ae a fiiithfal 
man ; but he guards them against supposing that he was under 
divine inspiration in that opinion, lest their consdenoes should 
be shackl^y and be leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or 
not, as they might find convenient. Yet he intimates that he 
had the Spirit of the Lord as a Christian teacher ; that he had 
not said any tmng contrary to his will ; and that the opinion 
which he gave was, on the whole, advisable m the preoerU dio' 
ve*«» But the Apostle's declaration, that,^s to tms particolar 



matter, cie spoke by permtnon. And not of commandmtnt^^tai^ 
iy implies, that in other things, in things really of a religioQi 
nature, he did speak by commaiidment from the Loid. Aoeoi^iiw. 
ly, in the same chapter, when he had occasion to ipeak of wh^ 
was matter of moral duty, he immediately claimed to be ouds 
divine direction in what he wrote, ^nd unto the married I co»> 
mand, yet not /, btU the Lord, Let not the wife depart from Ur 
husband, ( 1 Cor. vii. 10.) This would be a breack of one of thi 
chief obligations of morality, and therefore Paul inteidictiit uDdtr 
the divine authority. Respecting indi£brent thingi he gave ha 
judgment as a wise and faithful friend ; bat respecting tlMthingi 
of religion he spake and wrote as an apostle of Jesus ^ikl, \akk 
the direction and goidanoe of hie Spirit."' 
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Thi Ascension of Jesos Christ into heaven, however astonish- 
mg it may appear, \b a miracolous tact, which, like every other 
matter of fieu^t, is capable of proof from testimony. It is not ne- 
cessary, in this place, again to prove the confidence which is due 
to the apostolic tjdstimony, because we have already stated its force 
when treating on the resurrection of Christ (pp. 249 — 258. 
tupra.) It only remains to show that the circumstances of the 
fact contributed to its certainty, by removing eveiy idea of deceit 
or fraud on the one hand, and of error on the other. 

1. Oboerve the piacs of hit ^ocent. 

It was a mountain, the mount of Olives, a spot which was well 
known to the apostles, for it had been the scene of many of 
Christ's conversations with them. On an eminence or hill, there 
wius less probability of the spectators being deceived, than there 
would have been in many other places, where the view was con- 
fined and the sight obstructed; and where, if any delusion had 
been intended, he might have more easily conveyed himself out 
of their sight, and by a sudden dinippearance given room for the 
imngtnation or invention of some extraordinary removal from 
them. But, from this eminence, the view around them must 
have been more extensive, any collusive concealment of himself 
from them must have been more easily discovered, a real ascent 
into heaven more clearly seen, and the ascent itself for a longer 
space and with greater distinctness pursued, and attended to, by 
the beholders. So that, if Christ's ascension was to be real, an 
eminence or hill was the most proper place that could be chosen 
from which he coold rise, because he could be more distinctly, 
and for the most considerable space, beheld. But, assuredly, it 
sras the most unsuitable of aU others, if any fmud were intended, 
lO favour deceit, and render imposition eflbctual. No impostor 
MTould have selected such a spot, in order to feign an ascension. 

2. The Tim muot alto be conoidered, -when thi$ fact took 
ptace. 

It WAS during broad day-light, while an impostor would have 
ivailed himself of darkness in order to eflect his escape. Under 
such circumstances, the upostles might have credited an illusion ; 
out illusion is impossible, when every object is illuminated by a 
strong light. 

3. Obeervejurther the xakr^ib of Chriofs AocenHon towardo 
heaven, 

(1.) It was not mstantaneoos and sudden, nor violent and 
tempestuous, but gradual, easy, and slow. Romulus was oaid to 
have been lost in a furious storm of thunder and lightning, and 
being suddenly missed by the Roman people, they were the more 
eisily persuaded of his translation into heaven : which tale the 
patricians first invented, in order to cover the suspicion that, 
during the storm, they had seized the opportunity of assassina- 
ting hlffl ; though there is not the shadow of a pretence that any 



one saw his translation. On the contrary, Christ's awenaoD lu 
public, gentle, and by degrees ; so that Uie eyes of the beholden 
steadily followed him, rose with him as he advanced higher, ni 
pursued him until lost in the immensity of the height of heavea 
The spectators <* looked steadfastly towards heaveo ai be vol 
up," tUl the cloud had carried him out of their sight 

(2.) Moreover, it is a remarkable ciicumstance in thu aceoan^ 
that he was taken from them, while they were actually near bin; 
while he was in the midst of them, conversing with them, iB> 
structing and blessing them : and, in the midst of theie tnaM> 
tions, " whilst they beheld him," and their eyes were attentiTdj 
fixed on him, he arose out of their sight into the celestial gloi;. 
The apostles, therefore, could not be imposed on by any todda 
and fallacious conveyance of himself away from them. 

4. The SEirsB or HSAaiire Klso came in aid of ai^t; for, if 
any error could be supposed in the latter, it is impowible to id- 
mU any mistake in the former. The apostles could not poublj 
imagine that they heard the consolatory discourse by wlucb twv 
angels actnounced to them that Jesus, who had thus ascended lute 
heaven, would at the last day " so come in like manner ai thej 
had seen him go into heaven," 

5. The iruxBSB, too, oftheoe vitneooet it a strong confirms 
tion of their testimony. 

It was in the view of all the apostles. He was takm v^ 
after he had given commandment to them, while thej woe au 
assembled together, and while they themselves were actuallj be 
holding him. 

To all these drcuinstances it may be added, that the eridol 
proofs which (it is shown in the ensuing article at this Appendix) 
demonstrate the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostJes, ihi 
iemonstrate the reality of their Master's ascenrion. 

Since, therefore, we have the unanimous testiraony of penooi. 
who by the evidence of their own sight, confirmed bj the toioe 
of angels, were assured of Christ's ascension ; since they ^ 
persons incapable of forming or conducting any artfal deign; 
since it was a doctrine, which, if fiilse, could be productife of no 
advantage to the propagators of it ; and since they persevered ii 
asserting it in despite of all the tortures that cruelty coold deTJic 
or power could inflict; we have the fullest evidence of the reali^ 
of Christ's ascension, which the nature of the fact can admit, a 
we in reason can require.' 

1 Parry's Inquiry into the Nature and Ejttent of tbe bsplntionor tb( 
Apostle's and other Writera of the New Testament, (8vo Loodon, l7W.)PP 
aO. 30. See also Dr. Dick'e Bssav on the Inspiration of the Holy Scripjur«| 
of the Old and New Tesiamenl, 8?o. London, 1813. Bp. WlUon's (of CU 
cuiu) Lectures on the EyWences of Christianity, voli.LeetarMUUMiA 
and Dr. Doddridge's Lectures ou the Princip«l Subjects in Ptteomato«v 
Divinity, Ac. Lectures 137—140 

• Anspach, Cours d'Etudes de ia Reilston ChrMoaao, VoitlL ftmot 
pp, 401—406. Chandler!.'^ Sermona, vol. 1. Senn. U. 
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No. IV. 

ON THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT ON THE APOSTLES. 



[Referred U m p. Hi. •/ thU Vehme.] 



If the GtMptI be IbeinTentioik of man, — if Jeeni Chriflhas not 
oeen from tbd dead and aaoended into heaven,— the dmckitt of 
the Holj Spirit on the apoetles, together with the efiecta produced 
bj it, u another ftM:t for which no adequate cause can be aaiigned. 
llie mtrade itaelf is related in the leoond chapter of the Acta of 
the Apoetks. Taking it for granted that the reader has perused 
the graphic narrative of the evangelist Luke, we shall proceed to 
oflbr a iew remarks upon this fact 

1. Thia amaang and astonishing gift, the gift of tongues, was 
a miracle, new and unheaid of in former ages, and greater or 
more decisive than any which had been wrought by Jesus Christ 
himself, during his ministry. Demoniacal possessions, or die- 
•aaes, might be eounterfinted ; even death might be only apparent ; 
the realky, therdbie, of such cures and restorations to lifo, might 
be qtalicmed by gainai^ers and denied by infidels. But, to m- 
•pbe twelte unlettered Qaliksans, (who knew only their mother- 
tongue, and wheee £alect was proverbial for its vulgarity,) sud- 
denly, and inatantaneonsly, with the knowledge and expression 
of aiiteen or eighteen different languages or dialects ; when, in 
the ordinaiy eoorse of things, it is a work requiring no small 
Mwur fufiy to nnderrtand a single new language, and still more 
to wfoik k with fluency and correetness ; this was indeed a 
minide of the most stupendous nature, canying with it the most 
ove ipu wet in g and irresHitible conviction, the simplest and plainest 
in ilsel^ and utterly impossible to be counter^Bited. For, if the 
sposties hnd expressed themselves improperly, or with a bad ae- 
cant, as most people do when they speak a living kmguage 
which is not natinal to them, the heiurers, who at that time were 
mt eooverted to Christiani^, would have suspected some fraud, 
would have taken notice of such ftults, and wouU have censured 
theea ; but, since no such objections were made, we are justified 
in concludiiig that they had no ground for censore. 

It is no weoder, then, that the effect was so pro^gious as the 
oonvernon of three thousand prejudioed Jews, in one day, to the 
&ith of a croGsfied Saviour at Jerusalem, — the very scene of his 
ignorainioiis cfudfixion, and only fUty days aftorwarda, on the 
day of Pemeoost 

In reviewing the whole of the transaction, this alternative 
oeeeaaaiilj preaents itselC Either the apostles themselves were 
deceived, in the first place, or they wished to impose on others, 
respecting die deeoent of the Holy Spirit, and the miracles which 
arrompanied it 

If the mind revolts at the first of theee suppositions, on account 
of its absurdity, the second can scarcely appear more reasonable. 
Men, who undertake to establish a rehgiofi, and to whom credit 
M neoessary, will not invent a fiiUe which can be confuted upon 
the spot 1^ all those persons to whose testimony they appeaL 
They will not place the scene of their pretended miracle under 
the eyes of an ioiuinorable multitude, in the very midst of their 
enemiea. Th^ will not blend with their recital incidents note- 
rioosly fidse, utterly useless fbr their purpose, and peculiariy well 
adapted to eoBviet them of fraud and deceit. 

I can easily conceive persons lemaining in a state of doubt or 
imbelief, who take only a general view ef this history, af^ the 
lapse of ei^itsen oentuies, withont giving themselves the trouble 
te wmfjbi sjl its cifeumslBiioes. But will not conviction sucoeed 
to unbelief and doubt, if they transport diemselves to the very 
time sad spot, when and where the event took place; if they re- 
fleet thai they aw reading the work of a contemporary author, 
and that the fbcts relate^ in his book were published throughout 
Jiidea, m Cheees, and in Asia Minor, before he composed his 
Dutoryl 

hk the history of rsmote ages, the fkcts recorded not nnfire- 
paeBtly bonvw thsir au^ority firom the diaracter of the writer ; 
Mit, in a reeent and oontemporary histoiy, the writer is indebted 
far all his authority to the troth of the focts which he narrates, 
rhe book of the Acts of the Apostles wouU never have been 
■eosived as a eanenioal book, if the first Christians had not fotrnd 
Vol. L 8 N 



in it those foots which they all believed, and of whidi many of 
them had actually been eye-witnesses. And such, eipedally, 
were the miracles which distinguished the day of Pentecost 

2. Besides this proo^ which arises out of the nature of the 
fact and the circumstances that attended it, there is another, not 
leas striking, which ii founded on the connection of this miracle 
with the events that preceded and followed it 

We have already had occasion to observe the striking difier- 
ence in the conduct of the apostles before and after their Mastoids 
death (see pp. 118, 114.); and this change is the more re 
mariuble, because it was contrary to what might naturally have 
been expected. But the descent of the Holy Spirit explains to 
us why the apostles, who were so ignorant and timid when they 
were instrocted and suppoited by their Master, were filled with 
80 much wisdom and intrepidity, when they seemed to be aban^ 
doned to themselves ; — why these men, who had fled at the sight 
of the danger diat threatened Jesus, boldly published his divinity 
in the presence of the veiy men who had crucified him ; — and 
why Peter, who had basely denied him at the word of a female 
servant, so boldly confessed him in the midst of the 83magogue. 

Separate from this history the miraculous descent of the Ho]^ 
Spirit, and you can no longer perceive either motive, connection, 
or probability in this series of facts otherwise incontestable. 
Every one <Mf those focts b contrary to the cemmon principlef 
of moral orderw^The apostles, the converted Jews, as well as 
those who continaed to reject the Oospel, do nothing which they 
ought to do, and every thing which they ought not to do. The 
dty of Jerusalem for a long series of years was only a scene 
of illusion and delirium. We should not endure even the 
reading of a romance, in which all the personages should be repre- 
sented as acting like those who are exhibited in the eetabhshment 
of Christianity. 

But, would you give order and connection to the focts 1 Would 
you ascribe to all the actors motives, conduct, and a character 
consiitent with natural Would you render credible a history, 
the basis of which, after all, it is impossible for you to deny, 
and the consequences of which it is impossible to mistake 1 — 
Put in its proper place the visible descent of the Holy Spirit ; 
and this miracle alone will render an infinite nimiber of ethers 
unnecessary. Tou will find in it an explanation of those diffi- 
culties which perplex your mind, and which cannot be aatiafao- 
torily explained upon anr other bypothes&s. 

3. Observe, further, tne intrinsic probability of the mirade, 
which was wrought on the day of Pentecost — a probabili^, 
founded on the agreement of the foct with the known designs 
and predictions of the author of ChristianitT. 

During his life, Jesus Christ had confined his minittiy within 
the limits of Judoa : he was not sent, as he himself declared, 
H>ut to the lost sheep of the house of Israd" (Matt xv. 24.) : 
his doctrine was not to be preached to the Oentiles, until aftei 
his death. That mission was reeerved for the apostles, and he 
solemnly charged them to ftilfil it, just before his ascension into 
heaven. But, before they could enter upon their apostolic func- 
tions, it was necessary tiiat thsse timid and ignorant men shovdd 
receive the Holy Spirit agreeably \o Christ's promise,— even that 
Spirit by whom they were to be endued with power firom on hi^ 
and guided into all truth. The miracle of the day of Pentecost 
was then announced and foretold. But, what grandeur, what 
wisdom, what an admirable selection of circumstances do we 
see in the fulfilment of this prediction! The apostles were 
appointed the teaehere of all irations ; and it was in the sight of 
persons of every nation, assembled at Jerusalem on occarfon of one 
of the great solemnities of the Mosaic Law, that they reeeited 
fh>m hMven the autiientic credentials of the divine miss i o a . 
Sent to all nations, it was neoessaiy that all natiotts ahonld be 
able to understand them. By an astonishing mirade theee men 
were enabled, >inliUal tUMfy, to speak all the langnafas or dii ' 
oftheEast But the gift of tongues was not ceolMred <»i 1 
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merely to acoeleiate the progrea of tlieir Wtrine : it ferves also 
to charactoriflc, friHn its very birth, that universal religion which 
embraoes both Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. 

How closely connected is eveiy part of the evangelical history ! 
How admirably do the means answer to the end! How do the 
Most signal miracles acquire probability by their mutual rela- 
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tion and by the place which they hold in ^ dispenaitMiiof nii 
gion !> 

1. DuToisin, Demonstndon Erang^qiie, pp. 161—168. See a ftdl emd- 
natioD or the miraculoas gift or tongues in Dr. Samuel Chandei'B 8» 
mona, vol. i. Serm. 13, 14.; and alao some briel bat forcible remi^h 
Mr. Faber*B DifflcuUits of loHdellty, pp. 313-916. ' 
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EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT ON THE 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 



[Referred to in p, 114, of this Volume 1 



"Tax n^id and astonishing progress, which Christianity 
made in the world in a very few years alter its publication, b 
not only an irrefragable argument of its divine origin and truth, 
out also a striking instance of the credulity of those, who assert 
that the Gospel is the contrivance of man. For, according to 
the common course of things, how uttorly incredible was it, 
that the religion taught by an obscure person, in an obscure 
station of life, in an obscure country, should in so short a space 
of time penetrate to the utmost boundaries of the Roman em- 
pire. According to all present appearances, how romantic and 
visionaiy would the assertion of a private Jew seem to a philoso- 
pher, to whom he should declare that the principles of the sect, 
which he had founded, should be preached to every creature under 
heaven ! That a miserable company of fishermen, from a coun- 
tiy that was despicable to a proverb, without learning and with- 
out interest, should penetrate into the heart of so many various 
nations, should establiBh their tenets in the bosom of the largest 
cities, and gain converts to their principles in the courts of sove- 
reigns and princes, is a truth not to be accounted for on any 
principal but that of a signal and divine interposition in their 
fiivour."! The force of this argument will more fully appear 
if we take a short retrospect of the progress of Christianity. 

Two months had not elapsed after the death of Jesus Christ, 
when his apostles suddenly presented themselves, and publicly 
teught in the midst of Jerusalem; whence their doctrine spread 
throughout Jud»a and the neighbouring provinces. Shortly after, 
it was carried into Greece, Italy, and even into Spain. They 
founded societies of Christians in the cities of Cssarea, Rome, 
Athens, Corinth, Thessalonica, Phillippi, Antioch, Ephesus, and 
in many other regions, towns, and cities; so that, (as heathen 
adversaries, together with Christian writers, acknowledge), be- 
fore three centuries were completed, the Gospel had penetrated 
into every region of the then known world, and &r beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. Wherever the preachers of 
Christianity travelled, they declared that the person, whose re- 
ligion they taught, had been despised by his own countrymen 
and crucified by the Romans. And, what b more, they preached 
a religion which was contrary to the pleasures and passions of 
mankind; which prohibited all sensual indulgences; which in- 
dispensably required from its professors temperance, self-denial, 
and inviolable purity and sanctity of manners, and was diametri- 
cally repugnant to the prevailing principles and maxims of those 
times. **It it wonderful beyond all example, that a few illiterate 
Galileans issuing from an obscure ^ comer of a distant Roman 
province, unlearned and unsupported, should, in no long time, 
overturn the two greatest estabUshments that ever were erected 
in the world, and triumph over all the power of every con- 
federated nation, that universally associated to oppose them. 
Such an astonbhing and sudden revolution in the religious and 
moral state of the world, produced by such agento, could be ef- 
fected by nothing less than a most signal interposition of God, 
endowing these hb messengers with supernatural powers, and 
visibly supporting them in the cause in which they were en- 
gaged.'*^ Indeed, if we contrast the various obstacles, which 

> Dr. Harwood's IntrodacUon to the New Testament, vol. I. p. 80. 
» IblA p. 86. 



actually opposed the progrees of the Gospel, with the hmnin nteiai 
which ite preachers enjoyed, we must feel the justice of the remiik 
that was made by an aposUe : — " God hath chosen the footkh 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and Grod hath dioni 
the weak things of the world to confound the things whidi an 
mighty." (1 Cor. L 27.) For, no sooner was £e ChiiitiaB 
church formed into a body, than it was assailed by three des* 
criptions of enemies, either all at once or in succesaon, viz. I. 
The prejudices of authority and of human wisdom;— S. Tb 
violence of persecution ; — and, 3. The artifices of policy. 
I. The progress of Christianity was assailed and impeded bj 

the FBBJUDICIS OF AIJJHOBITT AVD OF HUM AIT WISDOX. FtoD 

ite very origin, the Gj^spel was << a stumbling-block to the Jem, 
and to the Greeks foolishness." 

1. With regard to the Jews: — On the one hand, we behoU 
that people exclusively attached to the law of Moses, and intoi)> 
cated with pride, on account of theii being descended fna 
Abraham ; their hypocritical teachers who a&cted to be modek 
of wisdom, piety, and holiness, usurping the highest inflQeoce 
over the minds of the people, who were blindly devoted to the 
prejudices which they cherbhed, respecting the duration of the 
levitical worship, the nature of the Messiah's kingdom, ind tbe 
importance of tneir traditions. And, on the other hand, we 9fi 
twelve men, — from the lowest class of their nation, formerlj in 
bued with the same prejudices, who accused thera of mikiog 
void the Commandmente of God by their traditions :— who deeplj 
o£fended their national pride by telling them that the Ahnigbtj 
was not the God of the Jews only, but abo of the Gentiles, an] 
that the heathen would rise up as witnesses against them, aod 
would be admitted into covenant with God, while ^ them- 
selves would be excluded from it : — who announced to tben«thii 
the levitical worship was about to terminate, and that tbe Su- 
preme Being was no longer to be adored exclusively at Jenisako, 
but that men might ofier to him acceptable worship at all tuofs 
and in all places: — who substituted to the splendid oeremooia' 
enjoined by the Mosaic law ( which was a constant soom o< 
credit and of emolument to a host of minbters who attended al 
the^ alters ) a simple and spiritual worship, which rendered their 
functions useless, and in which every Christian was to be tbe 
priest, the altar, and the victim : — who undeceived tbem res- 
pecting the nature of the Messiah's Kingdom, by apprising tbeo, 
that it b not of thb world, and that they must renounce all their 
ardent hopes concerning it : — who censured with equal force uxi 
boldness their pharisaic devotion, long prayers, ostentations fiwf^ 
and all those exterior observances, in which they made tk 
essence of piety to consist ; — and, finally, who excited thtf 
self-love, by preaching to them the stumbling-block of tbe cio» 
Can any one believe that these were likely means to procorei» 
preachers of the Gospel a hearing, — much less to ensare tl«o 
success? 

2. With regard to the Heatbsk Natioss, the prejadi«» 
opposed by paganism were not less powerful than those euw* 
tained by the Jews. Pagan idolatiy traced its origin to tbe T^ 
motest antiquity. The most imposing pomp and magnificeiKt 
entered into ite worship and ceremonies. Temples of the QV* 
qplendid architecture, — statues of exquisite sculpture,— pn<* 
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And TictiniB saperbly ad<}med, — attendant youths of botli sexes, 
bioommg witB bean^, perfbnning all the sacred rites with grace- 
fatness heighlened by every ornament, — magistrates arrayed In 
the insignia of their office, — religious feasts, dances, and illumi- 
nations,— concerts of the sweetest voices and instmments,^per- 
tamcB of the most delightful fragrance,— every part of the heathen 
lefigion, in short, was contrived to allure and to captivate the 
senses and the heart Amid all these attractive objects, we see, 
on the one hand, a multitude of priests enjoying the most exten- 
awe influence, supported by omens, auguries, and every kind of 
divination to which ignorance and anxie^ for the future attri- 
bute so much power, while their persons were rendered sacred 
under that profound idolatry and superstition which had over- 
spread the earth. And, on the other, we see twelve Jewish 
fishermen, declaring that those deities which had so long been 
revered were only dumb idols, and that they must turn to the 
<Hie living and' true Ood, the maker of heaven and earth ; and 
who had conceived no less a design than that of expelling so 
many deities, throwing down so many altars, putting an end to 
so many sac r i fi ces, and, consequently, of annihilating the dignity 
of such a multitade of priests, and of drying up the sources of 
their riches and credit And can any one betteve that these were 
likely means of success ? Further, — 

On the one hand, we see paganism intimately united with 
pohtica] governments, and sovereigns making use of its dedstons 
in order to justify the enterprises even of tjrrannical power. More 
particolarly at Rome, under the republic, religion was a political 
system admirably adapted to the genius of the people, and was 
not only protected but in many instances administered by the 
mil magistrate : it grew with the growth of the republic, and 
ieemed to promise itself a duration equal to that of the eternal 
city. Daring the imperial government, we see the emperors 
caosiiig attars to be erected to themselves, in their life-time, or 
expecting them after their death. 

On the other hand, we behold a religion, according to which 
la apotheosis is an act of daring impiety ; which, inculcating 
«ly one God, allowed no rival deity to those who embraced it ; 
tid which thenceforth necessarily caused its followers to be ac- 
oonted both impious and rebds. Can any rational person 
«lieve that these were proper or likely means to cause such a 
efigion to be received 1 

Lastly, on the one hand, we see oormption, the fruit of igno- 
fance, and of error combined with the passions, spread over the 
earth, the most shameful practices sanctioned by the precepts and 
ibe examples of the philosophers, vices ranked as virtues, in short, 
a state of universal depravity, bolJi moral and religious, which the 
apostle Paul has by no means exaggerated in the dcetch of it 
which he has drawn ; since it is folly justified by contemporary 
authors, both Jews and Heathens. On the other hand, again, 
bdiold the Gospel, inculbating a sublime morality which at that 
time was more difliciilt to be observed than ever ; referring every 
thing to the glory of €rod, and enjoining the renunciation of pas- 
fiions equally cheiiriied and corrupted, together with a total change 
of heart and mind, continual efforts after holiness, the duty of 
imitating even Grod himself, and the absolute necessity of taking 
op the cross of Christ, and submitting to the loss of all earthly 
good, as well as to the endurance of every evil. Think, how 
sinful propensities would rise at hearing this novel doctrine, 
now the corrupt heart of man would be o^nded at it, and how 
horrible that salutary hand must appear, which came to apply 
the probe, the knife, and the fire to so many gangrened parts : 
and then say, whether these werf likely or probable means to 
obtain a reception for that doctrine? Does not the success, which 
attended the labours of the first preachers of the GoBpel,-^a suc- 
*«ss not only without a cause, but also contrary to all human 
•^iises,— does not this success demonstrate the mighty protection 
of (5od, and the victorious force of truth 1 

II. The ViOLsifCK OF Pkhsecutioiv was another most for- 
midable obstacle to the propagation of the^ Christian religion. 

In fact, from its first origin to the time of Constantino, Chris- 
(lanity. with the exception of a few short intervals, was subjected 
to the most violent persecutions. At Jerusalem the apostles were 
imprisoned, scourged, or put to death in various ways. Wherever 
they directed their steps, they were pursued by the Jews, who 
either accused them bef(»e Jewish and Heathen tribunal^ or 
stirred up the populace against them. But these persecutions 
were, comparatively, only shght forerunners of those which soc- 
ceoding ages witnessed; and ecclesiastical history (which b 
conoborated by heathen writers as well as by heathen edicts and 
inscriptions that are still extant) records tea giievoas osvxkai. 



persecutions of the Christians under the pagan emperors, within 
the space of two hundred and fiffy years. 

1. The first Who led the way in these attacks upon the pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith, was the ferocious Nero ; who, in 
order that he might wreak upon them the odium which he had 
justly incurred for setting the city of Rome on fire, inflicted upon 
them the most exquisite ^rtures, attended with every circum 
stance of the most refined cruelty. Some were crucified ; others, 
impaled; some were tied up in the skins of wild beasts that they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs ; and others were wrapped in 
garments dipped in pitch and other combustibles, and burnt as 
torches in the gardens of Nero, and in other parts of the city, by 
night This persecution, though it raged most at Rome during 
the year 64, appears to have continued, with little abatement, 
nearly three years (a. d. 64 — 67), and to have extended to every 
part of the empire. 

The short reigns of Galba, Otho, and VitelUus, and the mild 
and equitable administration of the emperors Vespasian and 
Titus, gave some rest to the Christians, until, 

2, Domitian, succeeding to the empire, began a new persecu- 
tion, which also continued almost three years, a. d. 93 — 96 
« For this persecution no motive is assigned, but the prodigious 
increase of converts to Christianity, and their refunl to pay 
divine honours to the emperor. The extent and severity ^ this 
persecution may be conceived from Domitian's including among 
its victims oven his chief ministers and his nearest kindred and 
^lations." The death of thb second Nero delivered the Chri»> 
tians firom this calamity ; and his successor, Nerva, permitted 
them to enjoy a season of tranquility, and rescinded the san- 
guinary edicts of his predecessor. • 

8. The second century of the Christian era opened with the 
persecution, which was commenced in the reign of Trajan, when 
so great a multitude of believers sufilered martyrdom, that the 
emperor, astonished at the sccounts which he received, prohibited 
them to be sought for ; though, if they were accused, he permit- 
ted them to be punished. This persecution continued under the 
reign of Hadrian, the adopted son and successor of Tnjan. 

4, 6. The fourth and fifth persecutions prevailed under Anto- 
nius and Marcus Aurelius. The apology, addressed by Justin 
Martyr to the former emperor, induced him to stop all proceed- 
ings against the Christians in Europe ; but a very strong edic^; 
from AntoniuB could only quash the persecution in Asia. And 
under Marcus Aurelius, who ci^uiously listened to the calum- 
nious charges of their enemies, the torture and the cross were 
in i^ force against the professors of the Christian faith. 

6^-10. In the third century, several persecutions are recorded 
to have taken place. Severus, Maximin, Decius, and Valerian, 
snccessively attacked the Christians, and let loose ail their im- 
perial vengeance against them. " But the climax of peraecation 
vat carried to its utitiost height in the reign of Diodeeian," 
which indeed extended into the fourth century. In this persecu- 
tion, "the fiiry'of the pagan world, instigated by Ghderios and 
other inveterate enemies of Christianity, was poured forth vrith 
unparalleled violence, and with a determinate resolution (it 
should seem) to extirpate, if possible, the whole race of believers. 
The utmost pains were taken to compel Christians to deliver up 
to the magistrates all the copies of the Holy Scriptures, that they 
might be publicly burnt, and every vestige of their religion de- 
stroyed. But although this part of the imperial edict, together 
with that which respected the demolition of the Christian 
churches, was executed with extreme rigour; yet such were the 
firmness and fidelity of the Christians, and such their profound 
reverence for the sarr»'d writings, that many of them suffered the 
severest tortures luiher than comply with this decree." The 
human imagination, indeed, was almost exhausted in inventing 
a variety of tortures. Some were impaled aUve ; others had their 
limbs broken, and in that condition were lefl to expire. Some 
were roastod by slow fires, and some suspended by the feet with 
their heads downward ; and, a fire being made under them, were 
suffocated by the ^moke. Some had melted lead poured do^vn 
their throats and the fiesh of some was torn off with shells; and 
others had the «iplint»;r<t of reeds thrust beneath the nsils of their 
fingers and toes. The few, who were not capitally punished, 
had their limbs and their features mutilated. No war, that had 
ever taken place, had caused the death of so great a multitude 
of persons as this tenth general persecution devoured. Almost 
the whole of the hea known world was deluged with the Mood 
of the martyrs. If the Gospel be only the contrivance of man, 
th^ conduct of theae its defenders is utteriy inexplicable. 

m. But not only was the progress of Chriatianity impeded by 
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he pntjuJtoos of authority and human wisdom, as woU «■ >j dks 
fiolence of persecution ; it abo encountered a formidabfe obstacle 
m the ARTiricxs or polict. 

As soon as those who had embraced the religioa of Jesus 
Christ began to be known by the appellation of Christians, they 
were pourtrayed by their enemies in the blackest colours. Jews 
aad heathens alike united all their efib^ to ruin a religion which 
tsadbd to annihilate every thing that appeared venerable to them, 
rsgatdleas of the evidences which demonstrated that religion to 
be fitNBi God : and they represented the professors of the Grospel 
M dangerous innovators, the declared enemies of all that was 
s*ered, disturbers of the public peace, profligate and immoral ; in 
ahprt, as persons utterly destitute of religion, and impious athe- 
islB. These, unquestionably, are most powerful means of preju- 
dieing nations against a doctrine ; 2nd for a long time the church 
had to conflict with these calumnies. 

When the Christians began to indulge the hope of enjoying 
aane tranquillity, after Constantine was invested with the impe- 
rial purple, and had declared themselves their protector, a new 
enemy arose, who employed the most insidious artifices against 
tl^ Christian &ith. The emperor Julian, who had apostatised 
ftom the Gospel, in his zeal for the restoration of paganism, left 
B)» means unattempted to undermine the very foundations of the 
okuroh. Though he refrained from open persecution, yet he 
oomuved at diat of his oflicers, who persecuted the Christians in 
tes remote from the court He endeavoured to reform pagan- 
, and to bring it as near as might be to the admirable methods, 
by which he perceived Christianity had prevailed in the world. 
He diligently seized every opportunity of exposing Christianfl 
and their religion to ridicule ; and exluiusted aU his powers of 
^mA and soi^iistical ingenuity to exhibit them in a contemptible 
Mint of view. Sometimes, he endeavoured to surprise unwary 
Oluistians into a compliance with pagan superstitions, that he 
mifjlit raise horror in their minds, or injure their reputation. At 
otfaeis, he sought by all means to weaken the power and influ- 
ence of the Christians, by depriving them of all places of hcmour 
and authority, unless they would sacrifice to idols, and by inca- 
pacitating them from holding any civil offices, firom executing 
tastaments, or transferring any inheritance. Among other ex- 
MdientB to which Julian's hatred of Christianity induced him to 
JUMe reconxse, was the endeavour to suppress and extinguish all 
Inman learning among the Christians, well knowing how natu- 
nlly ignorance opens a door to contempt, barbarism, and impiety. 
Wkfa this design, he prohibited them from teaching philosophy, 
and the liberal arts, and annulled all the privileges which thev 
had hitherto enjoyed. And, lastly, still further to gratify his 
rtnoour against the Christians, lie protected and favoured the 
Jews, and resolved to rebuild their temple at Jerusalem : but this 
•ttompi served only to affiird a further testimony to the truths of 
the Gospel predictions : for it is related both by pagan as well 
•s Chrirtian historians, that balls of fire repeatedly issued from 
Um foundations and destroyed many of the artificers, and scorched 
Ihe rest, who, after many attempts, were compelled to desist from 
Hiehrpnipose. These various acts, however, proved fruitless. The 
Ofariirtians, though oppressed, continued fidthfiil to their religion, 
and the death of Julian, after a short reign, left the chun^ in 

Fran tiie preceding view of Uie progressive ostahtishnwint of 
dniirtanity, it is evident that it was not indebted for ito foceani 



to ihtB nature ef its doctrine, or to the psmonal qualifies of ihw 
who taught it, or to the dispositions and prajodioeA^of thoN nU 
eoibraoed it, or, iMify, to the influence of the goveauaon. Qi 
the contrary, the striking contrasts between the natore of Cbb* 
tianity and ^ state of ^ world were such powerful obetsdMto 
it, that they excited against it both Jews and Gentiles. Piinon, 
priests, and philosophers, vied with one anoUier, in msking ^ 
greatest efforts to extinguish this religion. Means the moit ii> 
sidious as well as the most cruel appeared to be the most cemii 
for the accomphshment of their designs. Persecufioai, oppo^ 
Inium, unheard-of torments, the most exquisite puniihuenti, m 
well as potidc artifices, were employed for three suooeenve oea* 
turies, in order to prevent it from establishing itMsM, sod jet it 
did establish itself throughout every part of the then knows 
world. Unquestionably, this great revolution ii not to be to- 
counted for by means so contrary to the end. Where then tie 
we to seek for other human means 1 

Do we find them in the eloquence of its preachen 1 But t% 
did not po ssess that human eloquence which surprises and lob- 
jugates the mind ; and if they had that eloquence, which ctnin 
persuasion with it, because it proceeds from a heart deeply peoe- 
trated and convinced, it is the seal of truth, and not of impottoe; 

Shall we seek for them in credit and authority 1 It would be 
utterly ridiculous and absurd to attrihute any woidly cndit or 
anthcnty to the apostles. 

Do we find them in their riches 1 They had none to o&r: 
besides, they who were desirous of embracing the Gospel wen 
required to be ready to abandon their possessions. Could etitbiy 
pleasures promote their success 1 The persecutienB to whidi 
Christians were exposed cut them off from every hope of eqof 
ingthem. 

Did the apostles possess the means of constrainiog penooi l» 
embrace their doctrines] The first preachers of the Goepelmn 
totally destitute of coercive means, and the nature of thnr doc* 
trine prohibited them from having any recourse to them. TettD 
these means were employed a^ain$t them in their utmoetfrne. 

I^ notwithstanding all these obstacles, and this weakneaof itt 
resources, there ii nothing inexplicable in the establishment of 
Christianity, how comes it to pass, since it did spresd into cmj 
part of the known worid, that all the philosophers of antiqaitj 
had only a tmall number of disciples 1 Those philosopher 
with all their united knowledge, eloquence, and cetobrity, nevBr 
were able to eSdd any change in religion, or to produce iny 
general moral reformation in the world; and yet the antagoimti 
of Christianity think it an easy matter that twelve fishenM 
should have enlightened the world, and persuaded it to abtndon 
its folse gods^ to renounce its vices, and to follow a man wbo 
expired upon the cross, and to die for him ! 

The establishment of Christianity is a fact so stnkmgi m 
singular, so contrary to every thing which has ever yet been 
seen, so disproportionate to its apparent causes, that it was not 
without reason remarked by a fother of the chufch, that if 
Christianity established itself without a mirade, it is hself the 
greatest of all nurades.! 

» Hey'i Norrlsltn Lectares, vol i. book i* chap, la DutoWs, Oto* 
stration SvaD«eiiqas, pp. VH-^OZ. Bp. Van Mi]dert>8 View of the Um 
and Progreas of iDfidelUj, vol L Sermons 3. and 4. AnspiujLOoiin 
d*Btiidea de la Religion ChreUeune, Part H. Tome il. pp. 261-2731 mi^ 
Tralte de la YMbb de la ReOgloii ChrSdeDiie, Tones vttL-& ■*» 
Warborton'sJ " 
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No. VI. 

A TABLE OP THE CHIEF PROPHECIES RELATIVE TO THE MESSIAH. 

CHAPTER L 



THS FBINCIPAL PROPHECIES RELATIYE TO THE MESSIAH, WITH THEIR ACCOHPLISHMENT, IN THE TBRT WORM 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[Referred f in paget 1S7. and 148. 0/ thU 

SECTION L 



PROPHBCISS RELATIVE TO THE ADVENT, PERSON, 8UFFERINOS, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION OF THE MESSIAH. 



{ 1. Thai a Me$9iah thouid come, 

PmoPKSCT. — Gen. m. 15. Me (the seed of the woman) 
dull bnate thy head and thou shalt brtdee hit heel. Compare 
Gen. xxiL 18. xiL 8. xzvL 4. xx^iiL 4. and Paahn. bmi 17. — 
laa. zL 5. The gloiy of the Lord shall he revealed, and all 
i see it together. — Hag. iL 7. The desire of all nations 



YvvntKMVT, — GaL iv. 4. When the fulness of time was 
eome, God sent forth his Son, made of a vesMin (4000 jears after 
^ lint prophecy was delivered.) — Rom. zvL 20. The God of 
■eaoe shaU bruUe Satan under your feet shortly. — 1 John iii. 8. 
Tke Son of God was manifBsted, that he might destroy tfie works 
of the Devil (that old terpent. Rev. zi. 9.) See also Heb. iL 
14d — Luke iL 10. I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to cA people. 

$ 2. When he ihould come, 

PnonncTd— Gen. zlix. 10. The sceptre thaU net depart from 
Jndah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 
Hie Messiah was to come at a time of universal peace, and 
when there was a general expectation of him ; and while the 
•econd temple was standing, seventy weeks (of years, t. e. 490 
yean) after the rebuilding of Jerusalem. See Hag. iL 6^-9. ; 
Dan. ix. 84, 25.; MaL iiL 1. 

FuLviLxziTT. — When the Messiah oame, the soeptre had 
departed firom Judah ; for the Jews, though governed by their 
own rulers and magiiitrates, yet were subject to the paramount 
authority of the Romam emperors ; as was evinced by their being 
mMeeX to the enrolment of Augustus, paying tribute to Casar, 
and not having the power of lift and death. Compare Luke ii. 
1. 3 — 5.; Matt zxiL 20, 21.; and the parallel passages; and 
John xviiL 31. — ^When Jesus Christ came into the world, the 
Roman vrars were terminated, the temple of Janus was shut, and 
peace reigned throughout the Roman empire; and aU nations, 
both Jews and Gentiles, were expecting the coming of some 
extraordinary person. See Matthew iL 1 — 10.; Maik xr. 48.; 
Loko iL 26. 88. ; and Jolm L 19 — 46. for ^e expectation of the 
Jews. The two Roman historians, Suetonius anid Tacitus, con- 
Arm the fulfilment of Uie prediction, as to the expectation of the 
Gvditilea. 

$ 3. That the Messiah should be 6od and man together, 

PaoFBB0T.^PsaL iL 7. Thou art my Son, this day have I 
negoclea thee.— PsaL ex. 1. The Lord seM unto my Loid.^ 
Isa. ix. 6. The mighty God, the everiasting Father. — ^Mie. ▼. 2. 
Whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 

FcLFiLMxirr.— Heb. L 8. Unto the Son he saith, "Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever.** Compare Matt xxiL 42 — 
46. ; 1 Cor. xv. 25. ; Heb. L 18.'Matt L 23. They shall call 
his name Emmanuel, that is, God vrith us. — John L 1. 14. The 
fVord was with God, and the Word was God. The Word was 
■Mde ieah, and dwelt among us. — ^Rom. ix. 5. Of whom (the 
bthefs) as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is €rod over 
aH, Ueased for ever. See also Col. iL 9. ; 1 John v. 20. 

$ 4. From whom he was to be descended, 

Pbofhzct^— From the first woman, Gen. iii. 16. 

Fimn ,^braham and his descendants (Gen. xii. 3. zviiL 18.) ; 



vis, Isaac (Gen. zzvi. 4.) ; Jacob (Gen. zxviiL 14.) ; Judak 
(Gen. xlix. 10.); Jesse (laa. xL 1.^ ; David (PsaL cxxxiL 11. 
Ixxxix. 4. 27.; Isa. ix. 7.; Jer. xxiiL 5. xxxiiL 15.) 

FvLriLMSirr. — GaL iv. 4. When the fuhiess of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman. 

Acts iiL 25. The covenant which God made vrith our fathers, 
saying unto Abraham^ **And in thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed." (See Matt L 1.)— Heb. vii. 14. It 
is evident that our Lord qMrang out of Judah, — Rom. xv. 12. 
Isaiah saith there shall be a root of /iftte.— John viL 42. Hath 
not the Scripture said, that Christ cometh of the seed of David? 
See also Acts iL 30. xiiL 23. ; Luke L 32. 

$ 6. That the Messiah should be bom of a virgin, 

Prophsgt. — ^Isa. viL 14. Behold a Virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a Son. — Jer. xxxL 22. The Lord hath created a new 
thing on the earth; a woman shall compass a man. (N. B. The 
antient Jews applied this prophecy to the Messiah, whence it 
follows, that the later interpretations to the contrary are onhf 
to avoid the truth -which toe profess, viz. That Jesus -was bom 
of a Virgin, and therefore m The Christ or Messiah.— Bp 
Pearson on the Creed, Art HI. p. 171. edit 1716. folio.) 

FiTLTiLXBKT. — Matt L 24, 26. Joseph took his vrife and 
knew her not, till she had brought forth her fint^bom son. 
Compare Luke L 26— 36.— Matt L 22, 23. All this was done^ 
that It might be fulfilled, which vras spoken of the Lord by iStas 
prophet, saying, ** Behold a virgin sbsll be with child, and shal 
bring fOTth a son." 

$ 6 Where the Messiah was to be bom, 

PmopHscT.— -Mic V. 2. Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah ; yet out of thet 
shaU he come forth unto me that is to be Uie ruler in IsraeL 

FuLviuczirr^Luke iL 4 — 6. All went to be taxed (or en- 
rolled), every one into his own dty. And Joseph also went up 
from Gallilee, vrith Mary his espoused vrife, unto Bethlehem / 
and while they were there she brought forth her Jirst-bom son. 
Compare also Luke iL 10, 11. 16. and Matt ii. 1. 4.-6. 8. ll.j 
John viL 42. 

$ 7. TJuU a profhet, in the spirit and power of Elias^ or 

EUjah^ should be the MessiaX*s forerunner and prepare kit 

way, 

PmoPHScT. — Malachi uL 1. and iv. 6. ; Isa. xL 3. ; Luke L 17 
Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare my way 
before me. 

FuLTiLxsirr. — Matt iiL 1. In those days came John the Bafh 
tist preaching in the vrildemess of Judsa, saying. Repent ye, tna 
kingdom of heaven is at hand^ — Matt xi. 14. ; Luke viL 27, 28 
This is Elias which vras for to come. 

§ 8. Tfuit the Messiah was to be a Prophet. 

PaopHzcT. — Deut xviL 16. 18. 1 will raise them up a Prophet 
from among their brethren, like unto thee. 

FuLFiiXBirr.— John iv. 19. The woman saith unto him. Sir, 
I perceive that thou art a Prophet. — John ix. 17. He is a Pro* 
^A^^-Matt. xxi. 46. They took him for a Pro^Ae^.- Mark vi 
16. It is a Prophet, or as one of the Prophets^ — Luke viL 16. 
A great Prophet is risen up among us.— John vL 14. This is 
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of « troth that Prophet, which should come into the world. — 
John Tii. 40. Of a truth this is the Prophet. — Luke xxiv. 19. 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a Prophet^ mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people. — Matt xxi. U. This is 
Jesus the Prophet^ of Nazareth of Galilee. 

§ 9. Tliat the Messiah should begin to publish the Gospel in 
Galilee 

Pbophkct. — Isa. iz. 1, 2. In GaUlee of the nations, the peo- 
ple that walked in darkness have seen a great light 

FuLPiLMBiTT.. — ^Matt iv. 12. 17. Now when Jesus heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into Galilee. From 
that time Jesns began to preach and to say, Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

J 10. That the Messiah shall confirm his doctrine by great 
miracles,- 

pROPiiECT. — Isa. XXXV. 5 6. Then the eyes of the bUnd 
shall be openefl,'And the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped 
then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing. — Isa. xliii. 7. To open the blind eyes, — Ira. xxxii. 3. 
The eyes of them that see shaH not be dim ; and the ears of them 
that hear^ shall hearken. — Isa. xxix. 18. The deaf shall hear 
the words of the l>ook ; and the eyes of the blind shall see out 
of obscurity and darkness. 

FuLFiLMKNT. — Matt. xi. 4, 5. Jesun... said, "Go, and show 
John those things which yc do hear and see : the blind receive 
their sights and the lame loalk: the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up. — Luke \iii. 21. In the 
same hour, he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits ; and unto many that were blind, he gave sight. — 
Matt iv. 23, 24. Jesus went about all Galilee. . .healing all manner 
of sickness, and all manner of disease among the people.... 
They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which were posseased 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those which had 
the palsy, and he healed them. — Matt xv. 30, 31. And great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were 
lamCf blind, dumb, maimed, and many others ; and cast them 
down at Jesus*s feet, and he healed them. Insomuch that the 
multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to speak, the 
maimed to be whole and the lame to valh, and the blind to 
see, — Acts ii. 22. Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and signs ; which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye know. 

As it would swell this article of the Appertdix to an undue 
length, were we to state at length cdl the miracles of Jesus Christ 
related by the evangelbts, we annex (in further proof of the 
fulfilment of the prophecies concerning them) the following 
catalogue of them, from the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Nares's Ve- 
racity of the Evangelists Demonstrated, pp. 283 — ^286. : — 



1. Water turned into Wine 

2. Nobleman's Son of Capernaum healed . 

3. Pawiii^ unseen througn the Multitude . 

4. Miraculous Draught of Fishes 

5. Demoniac cured 



6. Peter's Wife's Mother cured. 



7. MwUitudes healed , 

8. Alto throughout GalHee 

9. A Leper healed 



10. The Paralytic let down m bed 

11. The impotent Man, at Bethesda.. .. 
iS. The withered Hand, on the Sabbath.. 



1& Manyhealed 

14. Jlfoiiy, and some bf mere touch . . . . 

15. Centurion's Servant , 

16. The Widow's Son raised, atNain. 

17. Variout Miracles appealed to..., 
l& MUnf healed 



Johnii. 
John iv. 
Lukeiv. 
Lnke v. 
Mark i. 
Luke iv. 
Matt. viii. 
Mark i. 
Luke iv. 
Matt viii. 
Marki. 
Luke iv. 
Matt iv. 
Marki. 
Matt viii. 
Mark L 
Luke V. 
Matt ix. 
Mark ii. 
Lukev. 
JohnT. 
Matt zU. 
Mark iii. 
Lnke vi. 
Matt. xii. 
Mark iil 
Luke vi. 
Matt Tiii. 
Luke viL 
LukeyiL 
Matt zi. 
LukeviL 
Mattlx. 



19. A Demoniac 

20. The Tempest stilled 

21. The Legion of Devils cast out i 

22. The Woman who touched bis Garment 



23. The Daughter of Jainis raised . 



24. Two blind Men... 
25 A dumb Demoniac. 



26. Power given to the Apostles to heal. 

27. Mrniy Sidt healed 

28. Five thousand led 



29. He walks on the Sea. 

30. Ship immediately at its Destinatioo . 

31. As many as touched healed 

32. Daughter of Syrophoenician Woman. 

33. Deafand dumb Man 

34. Multitudes healed ,,,, 

35. Four Tiiousand fed 

36. A blind Man cured > , 



37. The great Miracle of the Transfiguration . 



38. A deaf and dumb Demoniac. 



39. A fish brings die tribute Money 

40. The Man blind from his Birth 

41. The infirm Woman restored 

42. The Dropsy healed on the Sabbath. 

43. Ten Lepers cleansed 

44. Lazarus raised from the Dead 



45. Blind Bsrtimeus cured ^. 



46. Many blind and lame 

47. The barren Fig-tree destroyed 

48. The Ear of Malchus restored 

49. Miraculous Draught of Fishes, aAer his Resur- 

rection 

11. 



Johnxxi 



In what manner the Messiah was to make his public 
entry into Jerusalem, 

PaoPHECT. — Zech. ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of J«nh 
salem, behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just, and 
having salvation ; lowly, and riding up«n an ass, even upoo « 
colt the foal of an ass. 

Fulfilment.— Matt xxl 7—10. The disciples— brought the 
ass and the colt, and put on them their clothes, and set him (Je> 
sus) thereon (that is, upon^the clothes). And great moltitQdei 
spread their garments, &c &c. — Matt. xxi. 4, 6. Jll this vat 
done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, << Behold, thy king eon- 
eth," Ac Ac 

§12. That the Messiah should be poor and despised^ and ot 

betrayed by one of his otun disciples for thirty pieces ofsibfr 

(at that time the ordinarjr price of the vilest slave); vith 

which the potier*s field should be purchased, 

Prophf.ct. — ^Isa, liiL 3. There is no beauty that we AoaH 

desire him. He is despised and rejected of men, a man of •o^ 

rows, and acquainted with ^ef ; and we hidas itweieoarisoef 

from him: he was deq)i8ed, and we esteemed him iMi'^ 

Ps. xli. 9. and Ps. Iv. 12—14. Yea, mine own femiliar friend ii 



t 8t Mattliew says two deoioDiacs, the others mentioa only one. 
bably one was more remarkable than the other. 



Pro- 



• St Matthew sar s two blind men. Of whom, doubtlesi^ Baitimess «t 
imaikaole. 



the most ren 
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whom I troated, who did eat of my bread, hath lift up his heel 
•gainrt me. — Zech. xi. 12. So they weighed for my price tfdrtif 
piecet «/* nhoer, — Zech. xi. 13. *And &e Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter : a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them! An^l took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them 
to the potter in the house of the Lord. 

FoLFiLKJEHT. — Lukc ix* 68. The Son of man hath not where 
to ky his head. — 2 Cor. viii. 9. For your sakes he became poor. — 
John xL 35. Jesus Wipt. — Luke xxii. 3, 4. Then Satan 
entered into Judas, being one of the tweWe, and ha went his 
-ivay and communed with the chief priests how he might betray 
him unto them. — Matt. xxvi. 14. And Judas went unto the 
chief priests, and said unto them. What will ye g^ve me, and I 
wHl deliver him unto you ? and they covenanted with him for 
thirty piece» •/ nlver, — Matt, xxvii. 3 — 8. Then Judas, who 
had betrayed nim, brought again the thirty pieces of silver, say- 
ing, I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood ; and 
he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, and departed, 
aAd went and hanged himself. And the chief priests took the 
silver, and they saU, It is not lawful to put it into the treasury, 
because it is the price o( blood^ and they took counsel, and 
boo^t with them the potter*8 field, to bury strangers in. 

7ain and death fer the 



$ 13. That the Memah should ^H^<^ 
sins of the fvorld, 

PaopHxcT. — Psal. xxii. 16, 17. For dogs (that is the Heath- 
ent, whom the Jews called dogs,) have compassed me ; the as- 
sembly of the wicked have inclosed me ; they pierced my hands and 
my feet I may tell all my bones ; they look and stare upon me. — 
laa. I. 6. I gave my back to the smiterSf and my cheeks to 
them that {ducked off the hair. I hid not my &ce from shame 
and spittuaig. — Isa. liii. 6. 8. He was wounded for our trans- 
gresrioQs : he was bruised for our iniquities ; by his stripes we 
an healed. He was cut off out of the land of the living, for the 
tiansgression of my people was he stricken. — Isa. liii. 12. And 
he dare the sin of many, 

TwLrii.mwT — ^John xix. 1, 2. Then Pilate took Jesus, and 
scsurged him. And the soldiers platted a crown of thorns, — 
and they smote him with the palms of their hands. — Matt, xxvii. 
30.; Burk xv. 19. And they did spit upon him, — and smote 
him on the head. — ^Mark xv. 25. And they crucified him. — 
1 Pet. ii. 23, 24. Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when be suffered, he threatened not. Who bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree (the cross). 

$ 1 4. 7%at the Messiah should be cruelly mocked and derided, 

PabruscT . — Psal. xxii. 12, 13. 7, 8. Many bulls have com- 
passed me ; strong bulls of Bashan — (that is, the wicked and 
furious Jews, who Uke the beasts fattened on the fertile plains 
of Baahan " waxed fat and kicked ; — became proud and rebel- 
lious) — have beset me round. They gaped upon me with their 
mouths as a ravening and roaring Uon. All they that see me, 
laugh me to scorn ; they shoot out the lip, saying, He trusted in 
God that he would deliver him ; let him deliver him, seeing he 
d^hted in him. 

FuLFii.xsirT.^Matt xxvii. 39. 41, 42.; Markxv. 31, 32.; 
Luke xxiii. 85, 36. And they that passed by, reviled him, wag< 
giDg their heads. Likewise also the chief priests, and the rulers 
also with them, derided, and mocking, said among themselves, 
with the scribes and elders, " He saved others, himself he cannot 
save ; if he be the Christ, the chosen of God, let him now come 
down from the cross, and save himself, that we may see, and we 
will beHe^e him. He trusted in God, let him deliver him now 
if he will have him." And the soldiers also mocked him, — 
saying, '* If thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself." 

$ 15. TTiat vinegar and gaU should be offered to the Messiah 
upon the cross : and that his garments should be divided, and 
lots cast for his vesture, 

Prophxct. — Psal. Ixix. 21. They gave me also gall for my 
meat, and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drrnk. — Psal. 
xxiL 18. They part my garments among them, and cast lots 
upon my vesture. 

FirxFTLxxirr. — John xix. 29.; Matt xxviL 48.; Markxv. 36. 
And they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, 
and put it to his mouth. — John xix. 23, 24. And the soldiers 
when they had crucified Jesus, took his garments and made four 
parts, to every soldier a part; and also his coat; now the coat 
wma witQont seam. They said therefore, ^het ua not rend it, 
bm cast lots whose it shall be." 



$ 16. That not a bone of the Messiah should 6k broken^ bu 
that his side should be pierced, 

Prophxct.— Psal. xxxiv. 20. He keepeth all his bones ; ii» 
one of them is droJben^— Zech. xii. 10. And they shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced, 

FuLFiLJfXKT. — John xix. 32 — 34. Then came the soldiers 
and brake the legs of the first and of the other which was cruci- 
fied with him : but when they came to Jesus, and saw that ha 
was dead already, they brake hot his legs. But one of th« 
soldiers, with a spear, pierced Ms side, and forthwith there caBi 
out blood and water. 

$ 17. That the Messiah should die with malefactors, but bt 
buried honourably, 

pROPHECT. — Isa. liiL 9. And he made his grave with tLe 
wicked, and with the rich in his death. 

FuLPiLXEHT. — Matt xxvii. 38. 57 — 60. Then were than 
two thieves crucified with him. There came a rich man of 
Arimathea, named Joseph, and begged the body of Jesus ; and 
he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth and laid it in his own new 
tomb. 

$18. 7\at the Messiah should rise from the dead, and ascend 
into heaven, 

Prophxct. — PsaL xvi. 9, 10. My flesh also shall rest in hope, 
for thou wilt not leave my soul in hell (the separate state of 
departed spirits^, neither wilt thou saSer thy holy one to see cor- 
ruption. — Isa. liiL 10. When thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, — he shall prolong his days. — Psal. Ixviii. 18. Thou 
hast ascended up on high ; thou hast led captivity captive ; thou 
hast received g^ for men, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them. 

FuLPiLXBiTT.—- Acts IL 31. (Dav;d) spake before the resur- 
rection of Christ, that his soul was not left in hell (Hades, or the 
separate state) ; neither did his flesh see corruption. See also 
Acts xiii. 85. — Matt xxviii. 5, 6. The angels said unto the 
women, <* He is not here, for he is risen, as he said." See Luke 
xxiv. 5, 6.— 1 Cor. xv. 4. He rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.— Acts L 8. He showed himself alive. 
aAer his passion? by many infallible proofe. — Mark xvi. 19.; 
Luke xxiv. 51.; Acts i. 9. So, then, after the Lord had spoken 
to them, while he was blessing them, and while they beheld, he 
was |)arted from them, and carried up into heaven, and sat at 
the nght hand of God. Compare also 1 Pet iii. 22. ; 1 Tiro. m. 
16.; Heb. vi.20. 

$ 19. That the Messiah should send the Holy Spirit, ihf 
Comforter, 

Prophxct. — Joel iL 28. I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophecy. 

FuLFiLxxiTT. — See all these promises and predictions fulfilled 
in Acts iL 1—4.; iv. 81.; viiL 17.; x. 44.; xi. 16 



SECTION 11. 



PRSDlCnOMS RELATIVE TO THE OFFICES OF THE MESSIAH. 

$ 1. T%at the Messiah was to be a Prophet and Legislator 
LIKE UNTO Moses, but superior to him, who should change 
the law of Moses into a new and more perfect law, common 
both to Jews and Gentiles, and which should last for ever, 

Prophxct. — ^Deut. xviii. 18, 19. f will rise them up a 
Prophet from among their bretfajen like unto thee, and vrill pot 
my words into his mouth. . . . And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him. See also Deut xviii. 15.;. 
Acts iii. 22. and viL 37. 

FuLPiLKxvT. — ^That the Messiah was to be a Prqphet, gene^ 
rally, see § 8. p. 451. supra ; and how closely Jesus Christ re^ 
sembled Moses, to whom he was also infinitely superior in many 
respects, will appear from the following particulars : — 

(i.) As to the dirnittf of his person.— Heb. iii. 5, 6. Moses verily 
was faithful in all his bouse, as a nervant, for a testimony of those 
things which were to be spoken afler; but Christ as a Son over his 
own bouse, whose house are we. Other prophets had revelationa in 
dreams and visions, but Moses talked with God face to &ce. Chiiai 
spake that which he had seen with the Father. 

(ii.) As to his legislative qfice.— Mooes was a Ltgidaior, and tht 
3§siiator of a covenant between God and Man. Christ was ih* 
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Madialor of * better eovwiaot thta that wkich vvm ettAfatuhad by 
tha tacrifice of bulla and goatt. The one was mortal ; the other 
iivine. Other prophets were onIy«interpreters and enforcers of the 
law, and, in this respect, were greatly inferior to Moses. This is, of 
itself) a sufficient proof, that a succewon of prophets could not be 
•ofe^jf alluded ta The person who was to be raised up, could not be 
like Moses, in a strict sense, unless he were a legislator — he must 
live a law to mankind, and, consequently, a mote excellent law ; 
»r if the first had been perfect, as the author of the £piatle to the 
Hebrews argues, there co»ild have been no room lor a second. Christ 
was this legislator, who f^ve a law more perfect in its nature, more 
extensive in its application, and more glorious in its promises and 
rewards. — ^Heb. vii. 18, 19. There is a disannnllinff of tne command- 
ment going before, for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof; for 
the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a hetier hope (i. e. 
of a new law) did, by the which we draw nigh to God 

The Lau) of Moees belong to one nation only ; but the Gospel, 
which is the Law of Christy is designed for aU nations. The Messiah 
¥ms to enact a new Law ; Isa. ii. 3. Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. This new law or 
covenant was to be common to aU nations ; see Isa. ii. 2, 3. and ii. 4, 5. ; 
and was to endum for ever; see Isa. lix. 21.; Jer. xxxi. 34.; fiaek. 
xxivi. 27. xxxvii. 26.; faa. Iv. 3. Ixi. 8. ; Jer. xxxii. 40.; £zek. xxxiv. 
86.; Dan. vii. 13, 14.; Isa. xlii. 6. Ixii. 2.; compared with Matt xxviii. 
19, 90. Moees instituted the passover, when a lamb was sacrificed, 
none of whose bones were to be broken, and whose blood protected 
the people from destruction— Christ was himself that paschal lamb. 
Moees had a verv wicked and perverse generation committed to his 
care ; and to enable him to rule them, miraculous powers were given 
to him, and he used his utmost endeavours to make the people obe- 
dient to GoAy and to save them from ruin ; but in vain : in the space 
of forty years they all fell in the wilderness except two.— Christ also 
was given to a generation not less wicked and perverse ; his instruc- 
tions and his miraclee were lost upon them ; and in about the same 
space of time, after they had rejected him, they were destroyed. 

(iii.) As to his prophetic cMce and character,— hioBes foretold the 
calamities thai would befal his nation for their disobedience.— .Christ 
predicted the same events, fixed the precise time, and enlarged upon 
the jprevious and subsequent circumstances. 

Moses chose and appointed seventy elders to preside over the peo- 
ple—Christ chose the same number of disciples. Moses sent twelve 
men to spy out the land which was to be conquered— Christ sent his 
twelve apostles into the world, to subdue it by a more glorious and 
miraculous conquest 

^ (iv.) As to the benefits conferred.— Moses delivered the Israelites 
trom their cruel bondage in £gypt ; he contended with the magicians, 
and had the advantage over them so manifestly^ that they could no 
kmger withstand him, but were constrained to acknowledge the divine 
power by which he was assisted. Moses conducted the Israelites 
through the desert, assuring them that if they would he obedient, 
they should enter into the happy land of promise, which the wiser 
Jews usually understood to be a type of the eternal and celestial 
kingdom, to which the Messiah was to open an entrance. And Moses 
interceded with the Almighty for that rebellious people, and stopped 
the wrath of God, by lifting up the brazen serpent in the wilderness. 
The people could not enter into the land of promise till Moses was 
dead— by the death of Christ " the kingd(»m of heaven was opened 
•o believers."— But Jesus has delivered us from the far worse tyranny 
of Satan and sin, and lie saves all who truly believe in him and un- 
fei^edly repent, from the guilt the power, and the punishment of 
IhMr sins. (Matt i. 21.)— Jesus Christ cast out evil spirits, and received 
their acknowledgments both of the diniity of his nature and the 
importance of his mission. He was lifted up on the cross, and was 
the atonement for the whole world. He has also brought life and 
immortalitv to light; and opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lieyers. As our forerunner, he hath entered into heaven, that where 
he is, there his followers may be also (Heb. vi. 20. ix. 24. ; John xiv. 
8, 3.) : and as an Advocate he ever liveth to make intercession for all 
that come unto God by him. (1 John ii. 1. ; Heb. vii. 25.) 

Moees wrought a great variety of miracles, and in this particular 
the parallel is remarkable ; since beside Christ there arose not a pro- 
phet in Israel Uke unto Moses, tohom the Lord knew face to face, in aU 
»« signs and the wonders which the Ijord sent him to do. (Deut xxxiv.) 
Moses was not only a lawgiver, a prophet, and a worker of miracles, 
but a king and a priest He is called king (Deut xxxiii. 5.), and he 
had, indeed, though not the pomp, and the crown, and tfie sceptre, yet 
the authority of a king, and was the supreme magistrate ; and the 
office of priest he often exercised. In all these offices tlie resemblance 
between Moses and Christ was striking and exact 

Moses fed the people miraculously in the wilderness— Christ with 
bread and with doctrine; and the manna which descended dom 
heaven, and the loaves which Christ multiplied, were proper images 
of the spiritual food which the Saviour of the worid bestowed upon 
his disciples. 

Moses expressly declares. "That it shall come to pass, that whoso* 




the warnings or advice of anv prophet such terrible calamities en 
sued, as those which followed the rejection of the Messiah. The 

'' the snrvivinf people, and 



orerthrow of the Jewish empira, the destr 
die siege of Jerusalem, the dispersion of 
the history of the Jews down to the preeei 



■ad beyond 



vs down to the preeent day--calaniitie8 beyond 
example— fblfilled the prophecy of Mokm. 



(V.) Astotks cimmtlmum if kU dmik ^Mowadled ia spsmm, 
for the inkiuities of his people : it was their rebeUioD, which miAe 
occasion of it, which draw down the displeasure of God apon iImb 
and upon him : «*The Lord,** said Moees to thenif'^was sngryett 
me fbryour sakea, saying, Thoa shalt not go m thi^er, hot tkooiUi 
die.** (Deut L 37.) Mbeea, theraibre, went up, in tB sight of tkt m 
pie, to the top of Mount Mebo, and then he died, whea hs ««■ 
perfect vigour, ** when hia eve was not dim, nor his oatund bn 
abated.'*— Christ suffered for ttie sins 6t men, and was led vp^ a ^ 
preeence of the people, to Calvary, where he died m the flower of hi 
age, and when ne vnm in his full natural stroncdt Neither Mom 
nor Christ, as fiir as we may collect fhun aacred hkloiy, wcro sia 
sick, or felt any bodily decay or infirmity which would have nbiM 
them unfit for the toils they underwent Their sofisringi mm tf 
another kind. 

As Moses, a little befbro his death, promised the people that God 
would raise them up a Prophet like unto him— eo Chnst, ttldng \esn 
of his afilicted disciples, told them, / wiU not leave you comfartkutl 
wOlpray the Fathett and he shall give you saseAer Coatfortsr. (Job 
xiv. 18. 16.) 

** la thia iimilitnde and correspondence, in so many putjco- 
lars, the effecl of mere chance V' aaya Dr. Jortin, to' whom w 
are prindpally indebted for Uie preceding dreamstanoM of n 
semblance bc^een Jesus Chriet and the Crreat Prophet nd 
Legislator of the Jews:— <* Let ne search all the records of ini 
versal history, and see if we can find a man who was so like (» 
Moses as Christ was. If we cannot find such a one, (hen «e 
have found him of whom Moses in the law and the propheu did 
write, to be Jeeua of Nazareth, tbi 8oir ov GoD.^'t 

$ 2. 77te Memak wtu to be a Teacher^ who tvas to tnttrudoMi 
entighUn men, 

(i.) Messiah tvas to be a Ihaeher, 



Pbophsct. — Isa. Ixi. 1. The Lord hath anointed me \offrtvk 
good tidings unto the meek. — ^Isa. liv. 13. AU thy people dail 
be taught of the Lord. — PsaL IxxvitL 2. I will op^ my nouth 
in a parable. 

FuLFiuiEKT. — Mark L 14. Jesua came .... preaching tk 
kingdom of God^ — ^Luke viii. 1. He went throughout ev^dij 
and village, preaching, and showing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God.— Mark vL 6. He went round about all tb 
villages teaching, — Luke iv. 16. 44. He taught in their fyM* 
gogues ; and he preached in the 83magogues of Galilee. See 
also Matt iv. 23. iz. 35.; Mark L 38, 89.— Matt zi. The poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them. — Matt ziiL 34. Afl tfaec 
things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables, and witboot 
a parable spake he not unto them, that it might be fulfilled whidi 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mooth in 
parables. — Mark. iv. 33. With many such parablet spake be 
the word unto them. The following list of parables may serre 
to illustrate the prophetic character of the Messiah as a (eadier: 
it is borrowed from Mr. Archdei^on Nare's Veracity of 4e 
Evangelista demonstrated, pp. 287 — 289.; — 

1. Of the Blind leading the Blind Lukevi 

2. Of the House buUt on a Rock lLSi»? 

8. Of the two Debtors Lakem 

4 Of the relapsmg Demoniac iLukea. 

5. Of the rich Man and his vain Hopes Lul^^ ^ 

6. Of the Lord returning fhmi a Wedding I'Oke^ 

7. Of the barren Fig-tcee Lnkein 

CMaaim. 

8. Of theSower <Mifkl^ 

(LakefM 

9. Of the Tares..-- Mtttiiii 

10. Of the Seed sown Mi^"^: 

11. Of the Mustard Seed {Saiklr 

12. Of the Leaven ; Miltw 

la Of the hid Treasure JJf^- 

14 Of the Merchant seefchigPearis {bjj 

15. Of the Net cast into the Sea [?t ^: 

16. Of the good Householder cS^it 

17. Of the newCloth and old Garment ]¥^t 

(Mattj 

.... <Markil 
"" lUset' 
.... Mitt XT. 
cMattiw 

luii^' 

.. Mattiwi 



18. Of the new Wme and old BocUes . 



19. Of the Plant not planted by God. 

9a Of the lost Sheep 

21. Of the unmerciful Servant 



« Jortfa's Remarks on Ecclesiastiea] History, vol 1- PP- J^'rfSLuis 
editkm. See also Bp. Newton's Dtssertatioos oo the Ttofiietm ^ " 
90—101. London, 1793, ninth editton. 
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eood oUB 
Goflttcbo 



cbocMiof tiM hightit SMt . 

mat Sapper 

Building of m Tower 

Bang piepenng for War 

Salt 

Piece of Silver kxrt 

Prodigal Son 

nmiMt Steward. 
rienMi 



I Man and Laaama. 



Master coaunandinghia Senrant . 
unjutt Judge and Widow . 



Pharia e c and Publican . 
Labouren hired at different Hoora . 
Ten Pounds and Ten Servants.... 
professing and repenting San 



3Sl or the wicked Husbandman. 



Ml or the G«iests bidden and the Wedding Garment. 
41. or the Fif-tree petting fertb Leaves 

43. or the Thief in the Night 

4S. or the Man taking a long Journey 

44. or the fiuthful andunfiulEAil Servant 

45. or the Ten Virgins 

«L or the Tklents 



John I. 
Ldiez. 

Lokeiiv. 

Ibid. 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Lukezv. 

Ibid. 

Lnkezvi 

Ibid. 

LnkexviL 

Lukezviil 

Ibid. 

Mattzz. 

Lukeziz. 

Mattzti. 
f MattzzL 
•{Markzil 
(Luke iz. 

MatLzzii. 
( Matt. ziiv. 
^Marknil 
(Lukezzi. 

Matt zziv. 

Mark liii. 

Matt xxiv. 

Matt zzv. 

Ibid. 



PerkcftiaUolktfoOommgwMgUmddedi — 



47. Children in the Market Place. 



4S.Thei 



( Mao keeping his House . 



IMattzi. 

Lukevii. 
[Matt zii. 
: Mark iiL 

Lukexl 



(n.) Meuiak waa io iruirud and enHghim mm. 



PBOPsacT.-*Iaaiah iz. t. The people &at walked in d«fc« 
Bess had aeen a great Urkt / they that dwell in the land oT the 
shadow of death, upon uem hath the light shined. 

PuLFiLxi9T.r--John ziL 46. I am come a Hg-hi into the 
world, that whoeoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness. (See also John viiL 12. iz. 6.)— Luke ii. 32. A 
Bght to lighten the Gentiles. — Acts zzvL 18. To open their 
ejee, and to turn them from darknesa to K^, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. — Eph. v. 8. Ye were aometimes 
darkness, but now ye are lifhi in the Lord ; walk as children of 
light. — Acts iiL 26. God having raised up hie son Jeeua, aent 
hun to btoss you, in turning away every one of yoa from hie 
miqcdtiee. 

i 3. Bs wa$ to he the Munah^ CkrUty or Anointed of ChkL 

PnorncT.— Isaiah IzL 1. The Spirit of the Lord God k 
upon me, because the Lord hath anointed me to preadi good 
tidinga unto the meek. — ^Dan. zL 24v 26. To aneint the moat 
holy, — the Mettiah the Prince^— PsaL czzzii 17. I have or* 
dained a lamp for mine Anointed, See alao PsaL Izzziz. 20. 
51. — Paal. it 2. The rulers take connael together against the 
Lord and against his Anointed or Metaiah, 

FuLFiLMSKT — John iv. 25. 42. I know that the Meeeiak 
Cometh, which is called the Chriet. This is indeed the CArJsf.— 
vt 69. We believe and are sure that thou art the Ckriet, the 
Son of the living God. See also John zi. 27. ; Matt zvl 16. — 
Matt zzvi. 63, 64. The high priest said, " I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Chritt the 
Son of God ;" Jesus saith unto him, " Thou hast said." See 
also Mark ziv. 61. — Acts zviii 28. He mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
waa the Chritt. See also Acts iz. 22. and zvii. 3. — Acts ii. 36. 
Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath made 
that same Jesus whom ye have crucified both Lord and Chritt — 
Phil. ii. 1 1. That every tongue should confess that Jesue Chriet 
's Lord. 

$ 4. Tlie Messiah was to be a Priest, 

PaoPBvcT. — Psal. cz. 4. Thou art a priett for ever, after the 
Older of Meldiiiedek (cited in Heb. v. 6. vii. 21.). — Zech. vi. 13. 
He shall be a priett upon his throne. 

FirtFiLxairr. — ^Heb. iv. 14. We have a great Aij^A priest 
that is paaaed mto the heavens, Jesus the Son of Qod, (See 
alao vKl 1.) — ^Heb. iii. 1. z. 21. Consider the apostle and hieh 
Priest of our profBasion, Clurist Jesus.— Heb. it 17. That he 
might be a merciful and faithful At/ A priest in thinga pertaining 
to God, to make recondliatioD fcr the sins of the peopie^^ 

Vofc L 8 



Heh. viL 24. This nan bpcanae he oontimieih forever hath an 
onchaDgeable priesthood, 

( 5. 7%e Messiah mmw, b^ the qffiaring efhimodfas a saerijim 
fir sm, to tnaks «• md of sin^ to make reeoneiliaiion fm 
vmqftiiy^ to make men koly^ and to dtdroy the power of At 
denL 

PBonnoT.^Isa. hit 6. 10, 1 1, 12. The Lord hath louf en Ma 
the iniquity ofusatt. Thou ahiJt make his soul an offering fs/r 
sin. He shall bear their iniquities. He bare the sin of many.— 
Dan. iz. 24. To finish the tran»gression, to make an end ofsins^ 
and to make reesnciHation fsr iniquitif, and to bring in an 
everlasting righteousness. — Gen. iiL 15. It (the seed of woman, 
the promised Messiah) ahall ^rtiMe thy (Satan's) head. 

PuLviursHT. — ^Eph. V. 2. Christ hath given himself /sr us, 
an offering, and a sacrifice to God. (See also 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Rom. viiL 8.)— 1 John ii. 2. He is the propitiation for our sins. 
— Heb. iz. 14. Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offerea 
Atfawe^ without snot, to Godw— 1 Pet i. 19. Redeemed^ymih 
the precious blooa of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish. — 
1 Pet iii. 18. Christ hath once sufiered for sins, the just for the 
unjust — Heb. z. 12. This man, after he had offered one sa* 
crifice for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God.— 
Heb. iz. 12. Neither by the blood of goats and calvea, but by 
his own blood he entered in once into the holy place. — Heb. viL 27 
Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, to ofier up sacrifice 
first for his own sins, and then for the people's; for this he did 
once when he oflfered up himsel£ Heb. iz. 25, 26. Nor yet that 
he should oflfer himself often, as the high priest entereth into 
the holy place every year with the blood of others. But now, 
once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away ain 
by the sacrifice of himself, -^c^i, 29. The lamb of God, 
which taketh away the stn of the world. — Acts v. 31. To give 
repentance to larad and forgiveness of sins4 — I Cor. zv. 3, 
Christ died /or stir sins according to the Sriptures* — 1 John i. 7. 
The blood of Jeetis Christ his Son cleanseth uo from all tin^—- 
Rom. V. 10. We were reconciled to God by the death of hit 
Son. — 2 Cor. v. 18. Who hath reconciled us to himself by Jesnt 
Chrirt.— Col. i. 20. By him (Christ) to reconcile all things unto 
himsclfl — Heb. v. 8, 9. He became the author of salvation unto 
all them that obey hint— 2 Cor. v. 15. He died for all, that they 
which live ahould not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them. (See alao Rom. vi. 10—12. 1 Theas. 
V. 10.) — 1 Pet ii. 24. Wlio his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousneu, — Tit it 14. MHho gave himaelf for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people xealous of good works, — I Cor. vt 20. Ye are 
bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit which are God's, — 1 Pet iv. 1, 2. As Christ hat 
sufiered for us in the flesh, arm youraelves likewise with the same 
mind ; for he that hath suflered in the flesh hath oeaaed from ain, 
that he no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh, to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God. 

( 6. The Messiah was to be a Saoiour, 
Pbophict. — ^Isa. liz. 20. The Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and to them that turn from transgression in Jacob. — Izit 1 1. Say 
ye to the daughter of Zion ** Behold thy oahation cometh." 

FuLFiLMSKT. — 1 John iv. 14. The Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.— Luke it 11., Unto you is bom a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. (See alao Matt t 21. 
Acts ziit 23.p — ^John iv. 42. We have heard him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. — 
Acts V. 31. Him hath God ezalted with his right hand to be a 
prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and for- 
giveness of sins. — ^2 Pet ii. 20. Have eacaped the pollutions 
of the world through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ (See alao 2 Pet iii. 18.)— Tit. iii. 6. The Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, — 2 Pet. i. 1. Through the righteousness of our God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ — Phil. iii. 20. From whence (hea- 
ven) we alao look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ<«* 

Tit. ii. 13. Looking for the appearing of our great God 

and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

^ 7. T%e Messiah was to be a Mediator. 
Pbophsct. — ^Pial. cz. 1. The Lord said unto my Lord, dh 
thou at my right hand. — Dan. iz. 17. 19. our God, cause 
thy foce to ^ine upon thy sanctuary that is desolate for the 
Lord's sake. Defer not for thine own saka^ O my CM. 
Isa. viii. 14. He shall be for a aanolntiy. 
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PREDICTIONS BT JESUS CHBI8T. 



[App.««,v 



FuLFiLMXKT. — John zi¥. 6. Jesos saith unto bim, <' I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father bat by me.'* — 1 Tim. it 6. There u one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Chriat Jesai. — Heb. xiL 
24. Jesus the mediator of the new covenant (See also Heb. 
▼iL 22. liiL 6. ix. 16.)— John xv. 16. xvi. 23, 24. Whatsoeyer 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you; 
hitherto ye have asked nothing in my nameJ — John xiv. 14. 
If ye shall ask any thing in my name I will do it, 

S 8. The Masiah uhu to be an Intereesaor, 

Pbophkct. — ^Isa. liii. 12. He made intercettion for the trans- 
graasors. 

FuLTiuf SFT. — ^Luke xxiiL 34. Jesos said, Father, forgive 
them; for they knoro not lahat they do, Heb. ix. 24. Christ is 
entered into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for ii». — 1 John ii. 1. If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. — ^Rom. viii. 34. Christ, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
interceenon for us. — Heb. vii. 25. He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make interceaoion for them. 

§ 9. Messiah was to he a Shepherd, 

Prophsct. — ^Isa. xl. 11. He shall feed his flock like a thep 
herd, he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young. — 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 1 will set up one shepherd over them, even my 
servant David. (See also Ezek. xxxviL 24.) 

FuLFiLXsifT. — John X. 11. 14. 1 am the good thepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, 
the Gentiles) I have, which are not of this fold. ...and they 
shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one ehep- 
herd. — Heb. xiiL 20. Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep. — 1 Pet iL 25. Ye are now returned unto the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls. — 1 Pet v. 1, 2. 4. The elders, 
I exhort, feed the flock of God ; and when the chief shepherd 
shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 

$ 10. Messiah was to be a king^ superior to all others^ the head 

and ruler of the ehurehj and more particularly exalted as a 

king^ after his sufferings and resurrection, 
(i.) Messiah was to be a King, 

Prophsct — PsaL ii. 6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion^ — Psal. cxxxiL 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, 
<< Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throned (See also 
laa. ix. 6. Iv. 4. Zedi. vL 13.) — Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. A king shall reign, 
and prosper ; this is the name whereby he shall be called, ** The 
Lord our righteousness." (See also Isa. xxxiL 1.) — Ezek. xxxviL 
24, 25. David my servant shall be king over them. (See also xxxiv. 
23, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. iii. 5.)~Zech. ix. 9. Shout, O daugh- 
ter of Jerusalem, behold thy king cometh unto thee. (Cited as 
fulfilled in Matt xxi. 5. Jotm xiL 15. Luke xix. 38.) 

FuLFiLXiKT. — Matt iL 5, 6. Thus it is written by the 
prophet, ** Out of thee shall come a governor, that shall rule my 
people Israel" (Mich. v. 2.)— Luke i. 32, 33. The Lord God shall 
give unto him Uie throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever.— John L 49. Nathaniel an- 
swered, "* Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of IsraeK"— 
John xviiL 33. 86, 37. Pilate said, *'Art thou the king of the 



Jews V Jesus answered, ** My kingdom is not of this wortd: not 
is my kingdogi not fh>m henoe." Pilate said, " Art thoa t kiM 
then 1" Jesus answered ** Thou sayest that I am a king." (8ei 
also Matt xxvii. 11.)— Acts v. 31. Him hath God exalted viA 
his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour. 

(ii.) Messiah was to be a king^ superior to all othen^ ike kd 
and ruler of the church, 

Prophsct. — Psal. Ixxxix. 27. 36. I will make him, my fin^ 
bom, higher than the kings of the earth. His throne ss die m 
before me. — ^Dan. viL 13, 14. One like the Son of Muh 
There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom ; thM 
all people, nations, and languages should serve him : hU dondnioi 
is an everlasting dominion. (See also DaiL viL 27. iL 44.) 

FuLViLXSKT. — Rev. L 3. The Prince of the king% $f tk 
earth, — 1 Tim. vL 15. Who is the blessed and only potentiti, 
the JLing of kings, and Lord of lords. (See also Ret. xvn 11. 
xix. 16.) — -Eph. L 21. Far above all principality, and power,uid 
might and dominion, and every name that is named, not oojjii 
this world, but also in that which is to come. — PhiL iL 9. God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name, which iiaiove 
every name, — Eph. L 22, 23. God hath put all things UMkr 
his feet, and gave him to be Head over all things to the CAttrci, 
which is his body. — CoL L 18. Christ is the Head of the Chmk, 
which is his body. (See also Eph. v. 23.)->Eph. iv. 15, 1$ 
Who is the Head, even Christ ; from whom the whole body fiti) 

joined together and compacted maketh increase.— 1 Cor. 

xiL 27. Ye are the body of Christ, and members in ptrticoin. 

(iii.) Messiah the king was to be exalted^ more parHatkrhf 
after his sufferings and resurrection, 

Prophsct. — Psal. ii. 6, 7. (cited and applied to Christ ii 
Acts xiiL 33. and Heb. v. 5.) I have set my King upon my hxij 
hill of Zion. Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten thee^ 
Psal. viiL 5. Thou hast made him a little lower than the angdi, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. — Isa. liil 10. 11 
When thou shalt make his soul an oflering for sin, he shall m 
his seed ; and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand^ 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he ihall 
divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath poured out hk 
soul unto death. 

FuLriLMXirT. — 1 Pet L 11. The prophets. .. .testified be 
forehand the sufferings of Christ and Uie glory that should fol- 
low. — ^Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to have enter^ into glorj 1 — John xviL 1. Tbe 
hour is come, glorify thy Son. — Rom. i. 4. Declared to hs the 
Son of God with power. . . .by the resurrection from the deed^ 
1 Pet L 21. God . . . raised him up from the dead, and gtve 
him glory. — 1 Pet iiL 22. Who is gone into heaven, and is od 
the right hand of God ; angels, and authorities, and powers being 
made subject unto him. — ^Acts ii. 32, 33. Jesus hath God raised 
up. . . .therefore being by the right hand of God exalted.— PhiL 
iL 8, 9. Being found in fiishion as man, he humhled himselC 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cros; 
wherefore God also hath highly exalted him.— Heb. il 9. We 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, for tU 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour^— Heb. xiL 1 
Who, for the joy that was set before him, endured the am, 
despising die shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE PRINCIPAL PREDICTIONS BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINOS, DEATH, RESURRECTION, THE BTBBAW 
OF THE GOSPEL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 



[Referred to in page 129 of this volume,] 



SECTION I. 



PR! DICTIONS (for THE CONriRMATION OF HIS DISCIPLES' FAITH) 
THAT THE7 WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO HIS WORD. 

Prophsct. — ^Matt xxL 1, 2, 8. Mark xL S> Luke xix. 30, 
31. Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them, "Go into Uie 
^age over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied 
and a eoH wiJli her ; loose them, and bnng them unto me ; and 



if an}' mnn shall say aught unto you, ye siiaD say, 'T^J^ 
hath n^^^d of them,' and straightway he will send them."— Mi* 
xiv. 13, 14, 15. Go ye into the city, and there shall meet yoi » 
man bearing a pitcher of water, follow him ; and wheresoerer hi 
shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house, ** The ma^ 
saith, Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the pi«o*« 
with my disciples V* And he shall show you a large upper io8«- 
(See also Matt xxvL 18.) 
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FiTKnunKTw-^ink ix. 4, 6, 6. Luke zix. St. Thay focmd 
tk0 colt tied bj the door without, in a place where two ways 
aet, and they loose him ; and certain of them that stood there 
said to them, <* What do ye» loosing the colt?'' and they said to 
ihem even as Jesos had ofRnmanded, and they let them go. — 
Lnke xxiL 13. Mark »▼. 16. They went and found as he had 
said unto them. 



SECTION II. 

PREDICTIONS or J£SU8 CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUrrERINOS, 
DEATH, RESURRECTION, AND ASCENSION. 

i 1. Thai he was to be betrayed b^ one of Ids disciples^ and by 
Judas Jseartot, 

Pbopbxct^— John tL 70, 71. Have not I chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil ? He spake of Judas Iscariot, the son 
of SmoD, for he it was that should betray him.~MatL xx. 18. 
BehoM we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son ot Man shall be 
betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes. (See also 
Matt xriL 2S. Mark. x. 83. Luke ix. 44. WMatt xxvi 2. Ye 
know, that after two days is the feast of the passover, and the 
Son (^ Man is betrayed to be crucified. — John xiii. 10, 11. Ye 
ue dean, but not all ; for he knew who should betray him ; 
therefore, said he, ye are not all clean. (18. xviL IS.) — Mark, 
rir. 18. Jesus said. Verily I say unto you, One of you which 
eateih with me shall betray me. (Mattxxvi.21. Johnxiii21.) 
Luke xxiL 21.)— John xiiL 26. He it is to whom I shall give 
a sop:— ke gave it to Judas Iscariot (Mark xiv. 20.)— Mark 
uv. 42. He that betrayeth me is at hand. fMatt xxiv. 46.) 

FuinLjrxirr. — Matt xxvL 14, 16, 16. One of the twelve, 
called Jodss Iscariot, went unto the chief priests and said unto 
them. What will ye give me, and I vrill deliver him unto you 1 
and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver ; and 
from that time he sought opportunity to betray him. (Mark xiv. 
10, Luke xxiiL 3. John xiii. 2.) — Matt xxvl 47—49. Judas, 
one of the twelve came, and with him a great multitude with 
swords and sUves, from the chief priests and elden of the people. 
Now he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying, Whomsoever 
I shaU kiss, that same is he, hold him fbst ; and forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and said. Hail, Master, and kissed him. 
$ 2. Thai his other disciples would forsakt him. 

PaopflBCT. — Mark. xiv. 27. Matt xxvL 31. Jesus saith unto 
than. All ye shall be offended because of me this night; for it 
is written, ''I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered." — John xvL 32. The hour cometh, yea is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall leave 
me alone. — John xviii. 8, 9. Jesus answered, If ye seek me, let 
these go their way ; that the saying might be fulfilled which he 
spake. Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none. 

FcLFiLXKNT. — Mstt xxvi, 66. Then all the disciples for- 
sook him andjied, — Mark. xiv. 53. And they all itorsook him 
and JUsd, 

% 3. TluA Peter would deny him. 

Pfopsxgt. — Luke xxiL 81, 32. Simon, 8imon, behold Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee, that thy fidth fiul not ; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen ^y brethren. — John xiiL 38. Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake 1 Verily, verily, I say unto thee. 
The cock shall not crow till thou hast denied me thrice. (See 
also Matt xxvL 34. Luke xxiL 84.)— Mark xiv. 30. Verily I 
say unto thee. That this day, even in this night, before the cock 
crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

Fulpilxbvt. — Luke xxiL 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, I 
know not what thou sayest ; and immediately, while he yet 
spake, the cock crew. And the Lord turned, anid looked upon 
Peter ; and Peter reoiembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice ; 
and Peter went out and wept bitterly. (See also Matt xxvL 75. 
John xviiL 27.) — Mark xiv. 72. The second time the cock 
crew, and Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said unto 
him. Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

f 4. T^ie etrcumstaneesj. place, and manner of his sufferings, 
(i.) inat he should suffer. 

pROPHscT.— 'Matt xvi. 21. Mark viiL 31. Luke ix. 22. Je- 
sus began to teach and to show unto his disciples, how that he, 
tte Son of Man, most go unto Jerusalem, and sufiermany things, 



and be rejected of the elden and chief priests and acriboi, and be 
killed, and after three days, be raised again the third day. — 
Mark ix. 31. Matt xviL 22, 23. The Son of man shall be 
delivered into the hands of men, and they diall kill him : and 
afWr that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.— Mark x. 33, 84. 
Matt XX. 18, 19. Luke xviiL 31 — 83. Behold we go up to Je> 
rusalem, and all things (dat are written in the propl^ concern- 
ing the Son of Man shall be accomplished : anid the Son of man 
shall be betrayed, and delivered unto the chief priests, and unt 
the scribes ; and they shall condemn him unto death, and shak 
deliver him unto the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spite- 
fully entreat him, and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, 
and shall kill him, and crucify him; and the third day he shall 
rise again. 

FuLFiLMKNT. — John xL 53. They took counsel together to 
put him to death. — Matt xxvL 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxiL 2. 
And consulted how they might take Jesus by subtilty and pot 
him to death. — Matt xxvL 66. Mark xiv. 64. Luke xxii. 71. 
They answered and said, ** He is guilty of death ". . . .and they 
all condemned him to be guilty of death. — Matt xxvii. 26. Luke 
xxiiL 24. John xix. 16. When he had scourged Jesus, he de- 
livered him to be crucified. — John xix. 18. Matt xxxviL 35 

Luke xxiiL 33 Golgotha; where they crucified him, and 

two othen with him. Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 26. 46. Remember how 
he spake unto you, when he was yet in GJalUee, saying, '*The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the hands of sinful men, and 

be crucified, and the third day rise again." " Ought not 

Christ to have suffered these things V Thus it behoved Christ 

to suffer, and to rise from the drad the third day. — Acts ii. 28. 
^im....ye have taken, and by wicked hands crucified and 
slain. — ^Acts xiiL 27. They have fulfilled {the prophecies) in 
condemning him. — Acts xviL 3. (Paul opened and alleged out 
of the Scriptures) That Christ must needs have suffered and 
risen again from the deadw— Gal. iiL 1 Christ hath evi- 
dently been set forth crucified among you. 

(ii.) 7%£ PLACE where he should suffer, viz. at Jerusalem. 

Prophxct. — Matt xvL 21. Luke ix. 31. He must go unto 
Jerusalem and suffer. — Luke xiiL 31. 33. Herod will kill thee. 
It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. — Luke xvuL 
31. Matt XX. 18. We go up to Jerusalem, and all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished. 

FuLPiLXXNT. — Luke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the things which are come to 
pass there in these days 1 (See also Matt xxviL Mark xv. 
Luke xxiiL John xix.)— -Acts xiiL 27. They that dwell at Je- 
rusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet 
the voices of the prophets, which are read every Sabbath-day, 
they have fulfilled them in condenming him. — Heb. xiiL 12. 
Jesus. . . .suffered without the gate. 

(iiL) The persons, by whom he was to suffer, viz. particularly 

by the Chief Priests and Gentiles. 

(a.) By the ChUf Priests. 

Prophkct.— ifatt xvi. 21 . Mark viiL 31. Luke ix. 22. Ha 
must suffer many things .of the elden and chief priests and 
scribes.— Matt xvii. 12. Likewise shall also the Son of Man 
suffer of them. — Mark x. 33. The Son of man shall be delivered 
to the chief priests and to the scribes, and they shall condemn 
him to death. 

FuLFiLxavT. — Matt xxvi. 3, 4. John*xi. 53. Then assem* 
bled together the chief priests and the scribes and the elden 
of the people unto the palace of the high priest who was called 
Caiaphas ; and consulted that they might take Jesus by subtilty 
and kill him. — John xviiL 13. 24. Matt xxvi. 57. They led 
him away to Annas first Now Annas had sent him bound 
unto Caiaphas the high priest — Matt xxvi. 65, 66. Mark xiv. 
64. The high priest rent his clothes, saying, *' He bath spoken 
blasphemy, — ^what think ye %** They answered and said, ** He is 
guilty of death." Matt xxvii. 20. Luke xxiiL 18. The chief 
priests and elden persuaded the multitude that they should ask 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus. — ^Luke xxiv. 20. Acts xiiL 28. 
The chief priests and rulen delivered him to be condemned to 
death. 

(6.) By the Gentiles. 

Prophkct.— Luke xviiL 31, 32. Mark x. 33. Matt xx. 19. 
The Son of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles. (Note, that 
when Jesus foretold that he should be crucified, it also impBed 
that he should be delivered to the Gentiles; for crucifixion was a 
Roman not a Jewish punishment) 
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FvLFiLmsT.— Aoli ziu. 38. Though they foud ao oam» 

3f death t » Atm, y«t desired they Pilate that he ehoiild be tiaiiu — 
Matt xxviL 8. Maik. xv. 1. They delivered him onto PontiiM 
Pilate the governor. — John zviiL 31, 83. Pflate said unto thOTa, 
''Take ye him, and jadge ham aooording to your law." The 
Jews, therefore, said unto him, *' k is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death ;" that the saying of Jesus might be fulfilled. — Maik 
XT. 16. Luke zziiL 24. Pilate delivered Jesus, when he had 
scourged him, to be crucified. — Acts iv. 27. Agauist thy holy 
child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together. 

'iv.) Tht manner of his aufferingn^ viz. by mocking and 
crudjixion. 

(a.) Jeswt foretold that he should be mocked, 

PaopHXCT^ — Mark. ix. 12. The Son of Man must sufiTer 
many things, and be set at nought — ^Luko xviii. 32. Mark x. 
34. The Son of Man shall be delivered to the Gentiles, and 
shall be mocked, and spitefully intreated, and spitted on. 

FuLPiLMXFT.— ^^ the high priest* s.—MstL xxvi. 67, 68. 
Mark xiv. 66. ~ Then did they spit in his foce, and bufikted him, 
and others smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, 
Prophecy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee." — 
Before Herod, — ^Luke xxiiL 11. Herod, with his men of war, 
set him at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a goi^ 
geeus robe. — M IHlate** judgment haU, — Mark xv. 17, 18, 19. 
Matt xxviL 28. John xix. 2. They clothed him with purple,^ 
and platted a crown of thorns and put it about his head, and' 
began to salute him, " Hail, king of the Jews !" and they smote 
^ lum on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him, and bovring 
dttir knees worshipped him. — M the Cress, — Mark xv. 29 — 82. 
They that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads and 
saying, '* Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself, and come down from the cross." Like- 
wise, also, the chief priests, mocking, said, among themselves, 
with the scribes, ** He saved others, himself he cannot save ; let 
Christ the king of Israel descend now firora the cross, that we 
may see and beUeve." And they that were crucified with him 
perked him. 

(6) Jesus foretold that he should be crucified, 

PaoPHKCT. — John iiL 14. As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up. — 
John xH. 32. And I, if I be {more correctly^ when I am) lifted 
up from the earth, vrill draw all men unto me. — John viii. 28. 
When ye have lifted up tiie Son of Man, then shall ye know 

that I am he. — ^Matt xx. 19 To mock and to scourge and 

to crucify him. 

FvLPiuixiTT. — Matt xxviL 31. John xix. 16. They led him 
away to crucify him.— Luke xxiii. 33. Mark. xv. 20. 26. When 
they were come to the place which is called Calvary, there they 
crucified him. — ^Luke xxiv. 6, 7. Remember how he spake to 
you. . . . The Son of Man must be .... be ^rudfied. Com- 
pare also Luke xxiv. 20. Acts iL 23. and Iv. H). 1 Cor. L 23. 
Oal iiil. 

$ 5. Jesus Christ predicted his resurrection, 

pROPRECT.— John iL 19. 21. Jesus said, "Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will raise it op." He spake of the temple 
of his body. — John x. 17. I lay down my life that I might tdce 
it again. — Mark x. 34. (See also Mark viii. 31. Luke ix. 22.) 
They shall kiH him, and the third day he shall rise again. — Matt 
xxvii. 62, 63. The chief priests and Pharisees came together to 
Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while 
he was yet afive, " After three days I will rise again." 

FuLFiLXBifT. — T«uke xxiv. 5, 6. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead 1 he is not here, but is risen ; remember how he 
spake to you when he was yet in Galilee. See also Matt xxviii, 
6. and xxviii. 9. 1 1. Luke xxiv. 15. 34. 36. John xx. 14. 19. and 
xxL 4. — John xx. 27. Then saith he to Thomas, ** Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and 
thrust it into my side ; and be not faithless, but believing." — 
Acts L 8. To whom also he showed himself alive after his pas- 
sion by many in&llible proofs, being seen of them forty days. — 
Acts X. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third day, and showed 
him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses ciiosen before 
af God, even to as, who did eat and drink with him after he rose 
from the dead. See also Acts iL 82. and iv. sa 1 Cor. xv. SO. 
^cts xviL 8. xxvL 23. Rom. L 4. 



i 6. Jeaus Chrid fwMd thai he womU^fpettr again to 
hiadisdpks, 

PmopEKCT^— John xvi. 16. 22. A little while and ye shall Ml 
see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me, becanae 1 
go to the Father. I will see you again.— Matt xxvi. 32. Mark 
xiv. 28. After I am risen again 1 will go before you into Gal- 
lee. — MaU. xxviii. 10. Mark xvi. 7. Go tell my brethren thst 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

FuLPiLMRXT. — Mark xvL 14. John xx. 19. Luke xxiv. 3S. 
He appeared to the eleven as they sat at meat and upbraided 
them with their unbelief. — Matt xxviii. 10. 17. The eleven dii> 
ciples went away into Galilee, into a mountain where Jeaop hai 
appointed them. And when they saw him they worBhif^>ed hioL 
but some doubted. — John xxi. 1 . Jesus showed himaelf again 
to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias. — 1 Cor. xv. 5, 6. He was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, after that he was seen o< 
above five hundred brethren at once. 

§ 7. Jesus Christ foretold his ascension into heaven. 

PmoPExcT.— John vL 62. What if ye shall see the Son cX Msa 

ascend up where he was liefore. — xvL 28. I came fiwth frsm 
the Father, and am come into the worid ; again I leave lbs 
world and go to the Father. — xx. 17. I am not yet ascended to 
my Father ; but go to my brethren and say unto them ** I asccad 
unto my Father tfid your Father, and to my God and yonr God." 
(See also John viL 83. xiiL 33. xiv. 19. and xviL 13.) 

FvLriucxsT. — ^Mark xvL 19. After the Lord had spokn 
unto them, he was received up into heaven, and sat on the right 
hand of God. (See also Luke xxiv. 61.)— Acts L 9, 10. Whik 
they beheld he was taken up, and a doud received him oat sf 
their sight They looked stndfastly towards heaven as he weal 
up. — Eph. iv. 10. He that descended is the same also thst 
ascended up fiu* above all heavens. See also 1 Pet iiL 22.. Bcb 
ix. 24. iv. 14. vL 20. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 



SECTION in. 

PB0PHICU8 B7 JB8US CHRIST RKLATtVI TO THS DCSTmtJVTIOl 
OF JKRU8ALBM. 

$ 1. T%e signs, which toere to precede the desiruetian of 

Jerusalem, 

(i.) The FIRST SIGN «, the appearance of false Christs v 

Messiahs, 

PaoPBKCT. — Matt xxiv. 4, 6. Mark xiiL 6, 6. Luke xxL 8. 
Take heed that no man deceive you ; for many shall cmms » 
my name, saying, ** I am Christ,** and shall deceifoe many; 
and the time draweth near, 

FoLFiLMnirr.~Thefle false Christs began to appear aooo after em 
Lord's death, but they multiplied as the national oalamiciea increassd. 
Josephus iofbnns us, that there were many who, pretending to divisc 
inspiration, deceived the people, leading out numbers of them into tb» 
desert He does not indeed eipressly say that they called themselvsi 
the Messiah or Christ; yet he says that which is eouivalent vis. thai 
they pretended that God would there show them thesi^rns of libei^, 
meaning redemption from the Roman yoke, which thing the Jews 
expected the Messish would do for them (compare Luke xxiv. 21.) 
Josephus further adds, that an Egyptian fidse prophet led fhii^ 
thousand men into the desert who were almost entuely cut off by 
Felix, the Roman Procurator.^ The same historian relates, that, in 
the reign of Claudius, " the land was overrun with magicians, se- 
ducers, and impostors, who drew the people afler then in muhitodei 
into solitudes and deserts, to see the sigm and miracles wkicfa thmr 
promised to show by the power of God.**> Felix, and af Wi wa w i 
Festus, governors of Judsaa, judging these proceeding to be the com- 
mencement of reliellion against the Romans, oontmnally aeot oat 
detachments of soldiers, and destroyed great mmibers of the deluded 
populace. Among these impostors were Dositheus, the Samariisn, 
who affirmed that he was the Christ foretold by Moses; Susor 
Manis. who said that he appeared among the Jews aa the Son cl 
God ; and Theudas, who, pretending to be a prophet persuadad bmbjt 
of the people to tske their goods and follow him to me river Jord«, 
declaring that he was divinely commissioned, and that at his east 
mand the waters wouM be divided, snd aive them a safe passsyw 
the opposite side.*** Many other examples of ftretended Messski 
might be adduced ; but the preceding are sufficient to establish fht 
truth m «uf Lord's prediction.^ 

t Josephus, de Bell. Jud. lib. 2. c. la ( 4, & 

• JoRephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 6& S 6 

• .fosephus, Ant. Jud. lib. 20. c. 4. (aL 5.) 1 1. 

« In the Rev. David fliiDpson's Key to the Prophecies there Is aa » 
slmcUve nistory of twenif-four false Measlshs, who dekidad the Jtsi 
between the time of the emperor Adrian and the year of C>iriat 1B8IL lea 
Dp. 13»-14a 
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BELATIVE TO THB DEfmUOTKMf OF JERUSALEM. 



(iL^ 7%e tnooKD mmi i$^ Wan and Ctmmotiom. 

Pk«FBS0T.r«lfiltxzi¥.O. Msik zBL 7. LdDtzzL9. When 
ft 9haB hear ef wan and ru i mti r i tf wan^ and cemwftiem, 
•et thai pe hent trmMedj and terr{/hdi fir ail thete thin^ 
mtut ceme to patty btU the end it ntt yeU 

FuimMBirr.— IVie wan and 




ioralxMfM appRMohing MonM. PlvTiootly to tha d«- 
anmlaiB. Ilie gifteit agilatioQ prtvailad in tlia Ronn 



ttniggle Ibr the fuooMnoo to tlia impcrud thraiM men 
we and bloody oooflicti. Four ompeion, Naio, Galba, 
OAo, and Vitelliui, mifierod violent dealhi within tfao short moe of 
eighni montha. The enperor Caligola oonmanded the Jewa fo 
place hii atatae in their tenple ; and in oonaeqaence of a positive re- 
naai to oomplr with so in^Moaa a reqaeat, he threatened them with 
•a iavaaoo, wfaiefa wee prevented by hif death.* Jeeat Christ added, 
•Kfftat ye (ny diadples) M not tnehCsd, as the Jews will be, expecting 
the approaching destmction of their nation ; hui the end it nci yet: 
thsse events, alaming as they seeme d , were only the preludes to die 
ireadftil and tomoltaoos scenes that followed. 

PaopBBCTd — ^Matt xziv. 7. Mark xiiL 8. Luke xxL 10. 
^Men thaU riteagaintt natien^andkingdtm agamtt kingdenu 

FgLnumrr.— In this predicticin, Christ declares that greater die- 
tsrbanees than those which happened under Cali^a would take 
daee in the latter part of Claudius's reign, and duruig that of Nero. 
Ths rising of natitm againtt naiiom portended the dissensions, insur 
reetions, and mutual slaughter of the Jews, and those of other nations, 
vrhe dwelt in the same cities together; as particularly at Cnsarea,^ 
where the Jews and Sfrians contended about the right of the city, 
wkidi contention at length proceeded so far, that above twenty 
thaasand Jewa were slain, and the city was cleared of the Jewish in- 
At this blow the whole> nation of the Jews were exaspe- 



rated, and, dividing themselves into parties, they burnt and plundered 
the net^^xmring cities and ▼illagea of the Synans, and made an im- 
menae slangfater of the people. The Syrians, in revenge, destroyed 
not a less nonberof the Jews, and every city, as Josephus* expresses 
it, WW divided into two armiea. At Scytbopolii^ the inhabitanti 



paBad the Jewa who resided among them to fight against their own 
coanoysMn; and, after the victory, baaely aetting upon them by 
nj^ they murdered above thirteen thousand of them, and spoiled 
disir ifoodt. At Ascaloo^ they killed two thousand five hundred, at 



two thousand, and made DOC a few priaoners. The Tynans 
Ml many to deedi and miprisoned more. The people of Oadare did 
ih sw ise , and all the other cities of Syria in proportion as they hated 
or fiwed the Jews. At Alexandria^ the old enmitv was revved be- 
tween the Jew# and Heathens, and many fell on Doth sides, but of 
the Jews to the number of fifty thousand. The people of Damascus,* 
IBS^ conap i red against the Jews of the same city, and assaulting them 
BBarmed,kiHed tenthoomndofthem. TherinngofiimirdomamnsC 
kmgdcmt portended the open wars of difllerent tetrarcbies and pro- 
vinces acainst one another; as that* of the Jews who dwelt in Perea 
Bgainst me people of Philadelphia concerning their bounds, while 
(^spiue Fados was procurator; and thati^of the Jews and GaliliffMins 
tgamst the Samaritans, for the murder of some Galileans ^tDE up to 
lbs feast of Jerusalem, while Cumanus was procurator ; and that" 
of the whole nation of the Jews against the Romans and A^pnt and 
fthsr aUiea of the Roman empira, which began while Oessius Florus 
was procorator. Bat, as Josephussays,° there was not only sedition 
«Bd crril war throughout Judaa, but likawiae in Italy— Olho and 
ruanios contending for the 



thia prophecy tteraSjfv of treoMMv or eoDvaUoos ef the eailh, m«Bf 
such occurred at the tones to which our Lord referred; particularly 
one at Crete, in the reign of Claudius, and othen at Statyina, Miletik 
Chioa, Samoa, and other places^ in all of which Jews wero settled!" 
Tacitus mentions one at Rome in the same raian, and says, diet in 
the reign of Nero, the cities of Laodicaoa, Hierap(Nis, and Coiosae were 
overthrown ; and that the celebrated city of Fempeii in f?«mpa^ 
was overthrown, ^ and almost demolished, be an e«rthqeake.>> And 
another eaithouake at Rome is mentioned by Suetonini. as havii^ 
happsned in the reign of Oalba.>* 

(t.) 7%« Pirra nen it, Feaarfid Sighie and Signe from 



(ilL) THe THiBD sioff w, Faminee and PetHkneet. 
PMrase^w— Matt zxiv. 7. Mark zffi. 8. Luke zzi. 10. 
Mtd there ehall bejaminet and pettUencet. 

ruLnunnrr.— There was a famine predicted by Ajnbus (Acts xi. 
S&) which is mentioned by Suetonius, Tacitus, and Eosebius,u and 
ekkk oaum to pott in the datf$ of damdiut Oetar^ and was so severe 
It Jerusalem, that (Josephus informs us) many people perished for 
want of fbod.i« FesfOfiiocs are the usual atiendenlB of faminea, 
scaivity and badness of provisions almost always terminate m soi 
epidemical distemper. That Jndoa wee afflicted with peatilenoe we 
leam from Josephus ; who says that when one Niger was put todeeth 
by the Jewish sealots, besides other calamities, he imprecated fhmine 
and pettilenet upon them, " all which hnpreoationa God oonfirmed 



(iv.) 7%e rovRTH sign it Eartkquaket, 
Pbopbsct^— Matt xxiv. 7. Mark jdiL 8. Lake ziL II. 
There thatt be earthqiu ' 

. FfTLrtucBNT. — EarthqAjiteeet in propbetio language, mean ooan 
hens and popular insurrections: if these be mtended, they have 
■hsaiy been noticed under the seoond sign ; but if we undeistand 

» Joseph. Antiq. lib. 1& c. a <«1. 9.) De BeU. Jnd. Ub. 2. e. la 

MbM. lib 20. c. 7. f 7, Ac De Bell. Jod. Ub. 3. c 13. 1 7. e. la II. edk 

• IbkLciail. « Ibid. 12. 'Ibid, fa THa Joseph. «& 

• l>eBeB. Jnd.lib.2Lc.iaf a tibidf7.eta • Ibid. chap. 20. f 2. 
tloe.ABtHb.20.el.fl. >• Ibid, c a De BeU. Jud. Hb. 2 e. 12. » 3, *c 
M Ibid. e. 17. >« Ibid. Ob. 4. e.9. «a 

• 8ultonion% fn CIsndtob c. & TbeM Annales, lb. IS. e. 4a BoseWusL 
■BkBaeLlfb.fi.e.a 

MAnlSq.llh.2QLe.Zfa(aLa> «• De BeO. Jnd. ft. 4. e. & f L 



Pbopbbot^ — ^Luke zzL 11. There thatt he fiarjul tighte 
and tignt Jreet heaven* 

FuLnLMKirr.— Many prodigiee are related by Josephus; paitiea 
lariy thathi JodM,attheoommeneementof thewar, and befoae the 
sim of Jerusalem by Titus,** there broke out a prodigious stonn in the 
ni^t with the ulawst violeiioe and very strong wimb, with the larget 
sboweie of rain, with oontinned lightaaings, urriUe thunderings, and 
amazing con cu ssio ns and bellowinaB of the earth that was in an earth* 
quake. These things were a maniAst indication, that some destructiM 
was coming upon men, when the svstem of this world was thrown into 
such a disorder ; and any one would guess that theae wonders porteml 
ed soBse grand calamitiee that were impending.''^ The same historiaB, 
in the preface<i to his history of the Jewish war, undertakes to recovd 
the ttgns and prodigies that nreceded it ; and accordingly in his sixth 
book^ he enumerates them mus :»] . A star hung over the city like a 



„ cityl 

sword, and the comet continued for a whole year^-S. The people 
being assembled to celebrate the feast of unleavened bread, at me 
ninth hour of the night thera shone so ^reat a light about the ahai 
and the temple that it seemed to be bnght day, and this conthiued 
for half an hour— 3. At the same feast a cow, led by the priest 
to sacrifiee, brought forth a lamb in the middle of the temple^— 
4. The eestem gau of the temple, which was of solid brass, and i 
verv heavv, and was scarcelv shut in an evening by twenty bmd, 
anci was fastened by stron|f oan and bolts, was seen at the sixth 
hour of the niaht opoied of its own accord, and could hardly be shut 
again.— &. JMan the setting of the sun there was seen all over the 
country, chariots and armies fighting in the clouds, and besieging 
citiee.— 6. At the feast of Pentecost, as the priests were going into the 
inner temple by night as usual to attend theareervice,th^lM«rdfirBta 
motion anid noise, and then a voioe as of a multitude, saying, Lttut de- 
part Aeeoe.— 7. What Josephus reckons as the roost terrible of all, one 
Jesus, an ordinay country fellow, four yean before the war began, and 
when the city was in pence and plentv, came to the feast of taber* 
nacles, and ran crying up and down the streets day and night, ** A 
eoioe/rcmUht eett, a eeiet /rem the west a voice jfrcm the ftmr windt, 
a vmet agmintt JerutaHem and the tettjie, a eoict eMoimei the brid^ 
grooeu end the bridet^ a voice againtt att people.'* The ma|[iBtratea 
endeavoured by stripes and torture to restram htm ; but he still cried 
with a mournful voice, ** Woe, woe, to JeruteUm r This he continued 
to do for seven yeen and five months together, and especially at the 
greet festivals ; and he neither grew hoerse, nor was tired ; but went 
about the walls and cried with a loud voice. ** Woe, woe, to the city, 
and to the people, and to the tenude, " and as he added at last. Woe, 
isoe, also to mj^w^,** it happened that a stone from some slina or engine 
immediatoly struck him dead. These were indeed fearful ti^$ and 
great tigkttfroet heaven ; and there is not a more credible historian 
than the author who relates them, and who appeals to the testimony 
of those who raw and heard them.** But it may add some weight 
to his relation, that Tacitus, the Roman historian* also gives us a 
summary account ef the same occurrences. He says^* , that there 
happened several prodigies, armies were seen engaging in the hea- 
vena, aims were seen glittering, and the temple shone with the 
sudden fire of the clouds, the doors of the temple opened suddenly 
and a voice creator than hunuin was heard, that the Mds were 
departing, and likewise a great motion of their departing. Dr. Jortin'i 
remark is very pertinent. — ^If Christ had not e ip rm s ly foretold 
this, manv who give little heed to portents, and whe know that 
historians have beat too credulous in that point would have suspeeted 
that Jooephus examrated, and that Tacitus was misinfbrmed ; but as 
the testimonies m Josephus and Tacitus confirm the predictiooa 
of Christ so the predictions of Christ confirm the wonden recorded 
by these historiana.* 

(▼i.) I*e 8IXTB MON «, The pereeeuiimef the ChriaOmu. 

PBePHieT.— Maik ziiL 9. Matt ziix. 9. Luke zxi. l^ 
Bttt before all thete things, they thatt Iom handt on yen, and 
pereeemte yen, and thall deliver you up to councih, te the 

f Phllostratas, In Vka i^poUoaU, Ub. 4. c 34. 

>« TtM Annales, Ub. 14. c. 27. 

*• Ibid. Ub. 1& c. 22. This earthquake is mentioned by fleneca Met 
Qaaat Ub. a e. I. 

*• BoeConlos, In Qalbe, c. la 

MDeBelLJtid.Ub.tc4.ia. « De BeU Jed. fit 

«elbklUb.ae.afa 

M Mr. MUhnan has admirably wroogM op aiese portentoos signs^ hi ttb 
Foem on the fhH of Jerosslenv pp. iw—lit 

M Evenerant prodicia— V|s» pe» ecelmn cooeorrere acies, rudlsalhi 
anna, set sabho nobhim Igne coDaeere tenplum. Ezpasss repento 
delnbrlforeeL et audita BMiorbemaaavo*.£«oedl0rtX>eoe. Slmal' 
metaa ezeedenthun. TmsK. HIsL Ub.a c la pi 21. edk. Ltpstt. 

se Joffthi's Beoarfca on Icelesiastkal History, toL t p. tt 
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tynagoguet, and to pritoiu, to be beaten g and ehall kill 
you. And ye thall be hated of all nation; and tkall be brought 
before rulert and kinge for my nam^t take, for a testimony 
againet them, 

FoLriLMKNT.— The preciaion with which the time is ipecified, u 
very remarkable. Previously to the other prognostics of the des- 
tructioii of Jerusalem, the disciples of Jesus Christ were taught to 
expect the hardships of persecution ; and how exactly this prediction 
was actximplished we may read in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
we find that some were delivered to touncHs, as Peter and John. (iv. 
5., &c.) Some were brought before ruler$ and kingt^ as Paul before 
QaUio (xviiL 12.), (Felix xxiv.), Festus and Agrippa (xxv.)- Some had 
awunUk and wiedom which aU their advertariet were not able to gaintay 
nor resist, as it is said of Stephen (vi. 10.), that they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the tpirit qf which he spake, and Paul made even 
Felix to tremble (xxiv. 25.), and the Gospel still prevailed against all 
opposition and {Mrsecution whatever. Some were imfmeoned, as 
I^ter and John (iv. 3.). Some were beaten, as Paul and Silas (xvi. 23.). 
Some were put to deaths as Stephen (viL 59.), and James the brodier 
of John (xii. 2.). But if we would look fiurther, we have a more 
melancholy proof of the truth of this prediction, in the persecutions 
under Nero, m which (besides numberless other Christians) fell those' 
two great Champions of our fiiith, St Peter and St. Paul. And it 
was nomini presUum, as Tertullian> terms it; it was a war a{;ainst 
the very name. Though a man was possessed of every human virtue, 

Et it was crime enough if he was a Christian: so true were our 
viour's woids, that Uiey should be hated of all nations for his 
name's sake. Hence arose that common saying among the heathens — 
Vtr bonus Cams Sepis ; tanquam modo quid Christianas : Caius Sejus 
is a good man, only he is a Christian. 

(vii.) The seventh sign was^ The Preaching of the Gospel 
tliroughout the known world. 

Prophkct. — ^Maik xiii. 10. The Gospel must be published 
• among all nations. The 

FouriuixNT of thitf prediction is recorded, from Christian and from 
Heathen testimony, supra, pp 130, 131. 

$ 2. TVie Circumettmcea of the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
(i.) Ifie Siege of Jerusalem by the Homan Armies, 

Pbophict. — Luke xxi. 30. Matt xxiv. 16. Mark xiiL 14. 
When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, [and] 
the abomination of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the pro* 
bhet, standing -where it ought not, in the holy place^ — then 
icno-n that the desolation thereof is nigh, — Luke xix. 43. The 
days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
round about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in 
on every side. 

Fulfilment. — ^The devoted place, which was the immediate object 
' of these formidable denunciations, is here most clearly pointed out. 
The abomination of desolation is the Roman Army ; and the abomina- 
tion of desolation standing in the holy place is the Roman army 
encamped around Jerusalem ; (or not only the temple and the moun- 
tain on which it stood, but also the whole citv of Jerusalem and several 
furlongs of land round it, were accounted holy. This Jesus Christ 
declared Xo be the abomination of desolation spoken of by Danid the 
nrophet in his ninth and eleventh chapters ; and so let every one who 
reads these prophecies understand them, and in reference to this very 
' event they are understood by the rabbins. The Roman army is fur- 
ther called the abomination, on account of its ensigns, for the images 
of the emperor and the eagles, which were carried in iVont of the 
legionsrwere regarded with religious abhorrence by the Jews, as they 
were ranked among the paean deities, and reverericed with divine 
honours. Joaephus relates, that afler the city was taken, the Romans 
brought their ensicns into the temple, placed them over the eastern 
gate, and sacrificed to them there.^ 

A trench was literally cast about Jerusalem, when that city was be- 
sieged by Titus. The Roman armies compassed it round about com- 
pletely; and although it was at first considered an impracticable 
project to surround the whole city with a wall, yet Titus animated 
tiis army to make the attempt Josephus has given a very particular 
account of the building of this wall ; which, he says, was eflected in 
three days, though it was not less than thirty-nine furlongs (nearly 
nine English miles) in length, and had thirteen towers erected at pro- 
per distances, in which the Roman soldiers were placed, as in gar- 
risons. When the wall was thus completed, the Jews were so inclosed 
71 every side^ that no person could escape out of the city, and no pro- 

ision oould be broumt in : so that the besieged Jews were involved 
in the most terrible distress by the famine that ensued.^ 

(ii.) Christ* 8 joropheiie advice to the ChrUtiam who might then 
be tn Jerusalem to make their escape, 
PROPUKCT.~Matt xxiv. 16—18. Mark xiii. 14—16. Luke 
xxi. 21. Then let them "which are in Judsea Jtee to the moun' 
ains, and let them which are in the midst of it depart out, and 
St them that are in the [adjacent] countries enter thereinto, 

• Eu«eb. Ecdes. Hist lib. 2. c 26. 

• TertuL Apol. c. 2 p. 4. edit RIgsltU. Peris, 1678. 

• D« Belt Jod Ub. eTe. 6. f 1. 

'»l4ittli.6.e.I2.f I,8;3 



And let not him that teen the housetop go dawn into the tmm, 
neither enter therein to take any thing eut of his house, Jtd 
let him that is in the field not turn back again to take Mft ki 
garment (which he had thrown aside as an incumbrmce). 

FuLFiuiEiiT.— This counsel was wisely remembered snd wM 
£>Uowed by the ChrtstiaDs afterwards. By Judtea^ in thii pan of ic 
Lord's prophecy, we are to understand all the southern psrtitf 
Palestine, both the plain and the hill countries, which at this tiae y 
received the appellation of Judssa. By the mountatHs ws sn b 
understand the countries on the eastern side of the river Joiia, 
especially those which during the Jewish war were under iki 
government of the younger Agrippa, to whom the emperor Clss£a 
gave Batanss and Trachonitis tthe tetrarchy of PhiUp), and Ahilcse 
(the tetrarchy of Lysanius). Nero afterwards added that qnmrc^ 
Galilee where Tiberias and Tarichea stood, and in Pens, JoIm 
with its fourteen villages. As all these mountainous oouhumi 
remained in obedience to the Romans, those who fled into tkssi mt 
safe. In the twelfth year of Nero, Josephus informs as thst Casia 
Gallus, the president of Svria, came with a powetful anny tgMM 
Jerusalem ; which he might have assaulted and taken ; bm witbooi 
any just reason, and contrary to the expectation of all, he iiiNd ibe 
siege and departed. Immediately after hia retreat " many of ihe 
principal Jewish people forsook the city, as men do a sinkiiif ibf " 
And a few years afterwards when Vespasian was drawing iw foim 
towards Jerusalem, a greaX multitude fled from Jericho into the mm. 
totnous country for their security .^ Among these it is probsble dai 
there were some Christians; but we learn more certainly iiramecde- 
siastical hbtorians,? that at this juncture, all who believed in kn 
Christ warned by this orade or prophecy, quitted JeroialeBi. ud 
removed 'to Pella, and other places Deyood the river Joidui: isd 
thus marvellously escaped the general shipwreck of tlfeircoontiy;!! 
we do not read any where that ao much as one Christian pemhed is 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

(ilL) IVte appearance of fake Chriets and false prophek 
during the siege, 
Prophxct. — ^Mark xiiL 2t. Matt. xxiv. 24. False Cknm 
and false prophets shall rise, and shall show great signt sMi 
wonders / insomuch that if it were possible, they shwld d^ 
ceive the very elect (that is), the diadples of Jesus ChrisL 

Fulfilment. — Our Saviour had before cautioned his diKipia 
against false Christs. (See p. 458. supra.) This prediction ii not i 
repetition of the former prophecy, but relates to those impotten ste 
appeared during the tihie of the siege, and concerning vhas 
Josephus > thus speaks :— " The tyrannical zealots, whe roled thedty, 
suborned many ntlse prophets to declare, that aid would be giTea id 
the people from heaven. This was done to prevent them btm 
attempting to desert and to inspire them with confidence. Intki 
manner impoeters, abusing the sacred name of God, deluded dtr 
unhappy multitude ; who, like infatuated men thit have neither eya 
to see, nor reason to judge, re^rded neither the infallible deob- 
ciations pronounced oy the ancient prophets, nor the clear pndipa 
that indicMed the approaching desolation.*' 

(iv.) TJie Miseries of the Jews during, and subsequenib/ to, 
the siege, 

Pbophxct. — Luke xxL 22. For these to be the days sf ves* 
geance, that all things which are written may be fulfikl-' 
Mark xiii. 17. 19. Matt xxiv. 19. 21. Luke xxi 23, 84. jN 
woe to them that are with child, and that give suck w thui 
days, for in those days there shall be great tribulation, d^^ 
tress in the land, and wrath upon this people; such asTPatntt 
from the beginning of the creation which God created^ ssrt 
this timet no, nor ever shall be. And they shall foB kj tk 
edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive inif all 
natioTU, 

Fulfilment. — It is a very material circumstsnce in thit P'T*S3 
that the calamity of the Jeus should be so strange and onpsnileled, 
as never was in the world before ; for though it might esalj bm 
been foretold from the temper of the people, which wsi pnw * 
sedition, that they were very likely to provoke the Roosns sguoii 
them; yet there was no probability that all thingv should hare com 
to such an extremity ; for it H'as not the design of the RoBsngovtrij 
ment to destroy any of those provinces which were under tbcfs. W 
only to keep them in subjection, and reduce them hy i**']*^ 
severity in case of revolt. But that such a calamity •'"■J 52 
happened to them under Titus, who was the mildest, and wtMn 
from severity of all mankind, nothing was more unlikely ; '"^rf 
any people shoold conspire together to their own ruin, ""^f* "jjj 
and obmnately run themselves into such calamities, ss nsdett* 
the pity of their enemies, was the most incredible thing; loj^ 
nothing less than a prophetical spirit could have foretold so contnjj 
and improbable a thing as this was. To the extreme sufieringin^ 
Jews, Josephus bears most ample testimony. In the pre&ce tojj 
hbtory of the Jewish War, speaking generally of ^'^•^{J"?? 
that befell the Jews, he says, almost in our Saviour's wordt, m 



• Ibid lib. 2.0. 19. S 6. c20. »1. • IbkL lib. 4. c. a U 
t Eosebleus, Hist EceL lib. 8. e. 6. BpipbaBios 

lb.1.17. 

• JoMphusy <k Ben. Jod. Mb. C e. i^ 
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"flB Cfte oatomhet, wkkk had b^aOem amy nation feom trc BMimnifQ 
or THS wouj>, lofre but amaU in companion to thorn of tke Jewo.'*^ A 
bmf enumention of pftrticulan, will, however, thow ths eztremitiei 
to which this uft.*iappy nation wai reduced. 

Within the cit) , the fury of the opponte (actions waa so great that 
dity filled all placet, even the temple itaaK with continual iTaaghtera. 
Nay, to auch a height did their madneia riee, that they destroyed the 
▼eiy granariee of com, which should have sustained them ; and homt 
the BMgaxines of arms which should have defended them.' By this 
sMtani, when the siege had lasted only two months, the ftmine Began 
to rage, and at length reduced them to such straits, that the barbari- 
ties which they practised are not to be imagined. All the reverence 
due to age, and the sacred ties of parent and child were annihilated. 
Children snatched the half baked morsels which their &thers were 
eadng, oat of their mouths ; and mothers even snatched the food out of 
their own children's mouths.* As the siege advanced, the ravages of 
the fiuaine increased, and devoured the people by whole houses and 
ftmiiies; the upper rooms were filled with women and children who 
were dyinc by famine, and the lanes of the city were full of the dead 
bodies of me aged.^ The children, also, and the voung men, wan- 
dered about the market places like shadows, and fell down dead 
wheresoever their misery seized them. At length the ftmine became 
BO extreme, that they gladly devoured what the most sordid animals 
refused to touch; and a woman of distinguished rank (who had been 
stripped and plundered of all her goods and provisions by the soldiers), 
in hunger, rage, and despair, killed and roasted her babe at the breast, 
and had eaten one half of him beibre the horrid deed was discovered.* 

During the siege, many hundreds, who were taken by the Romans, 
were first whipped, then tormented with various kinds of tortures, 
vuA finally crucified; the Roman soldiers nailing them (out of the 
wrath ana hatred they bore to the Jews), one af\er one way, and 
another ader another, to crosses by way of jest: until at length the 
multitude became so great that room was wanting for the crosses, and 
crosses for the bodies.^ Thus torriblv was their imprecation fulfilled : — 
His hiood he on us, and on our ckHaren ! (MatL xxvii 85.) 

Not to enter into details of the multitudes that were masncred by 
the contending fiictions at Jerusalem, the full accomplishment of 
Chriri'B prediction, that the Jews should fall by the edge of the sword, 



ded by Josephus? when describing the sackina of that ci^. 

** And now rushing into every lane, they slew woomsoever they 
found, without distinction, and burnt the houses and all the people 
who had fled into them. And when they entered for the sake of 
plunder, they found whole families of dead persons, and houses full 
of carcasses destroyed by famine; then they came out with their 
Aands empty. And though the^ thus pitied the dead, they did not 
'eel the same emotion for the living, but killed all they met, wfaerebv 
iiey filled the lanes with dead bodies. The whole city ran with 
olood, insomuch, that many things which were burning, were ex- 
rin^uished by the blood." Thus were the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
slain by the tword ; thus was she laid even with the ground, and her 
children with her. **The soldiers bein^ now wearied with killiqff 
the Jew^ snd yet a great number remaining alive, Csesar commanded 
that only the armed, and they who resisted, should be slain. But the 
soldiers killed also the old and the infirm ; and taking the voung and 
strong prisoners, carried them into the women's court in the templo. 
Casar appointed one Fronto, his freed roan and friend, to cuard them, 
and to determine the foto of each. All the robbers and the seditious 
he slew, one of them betntying another. But picking out such 
youths as were remarkable for stature and beauty, he reserved them 
far the triumph. All the rest that were above seventeen years old 
he sent bound into Egypt, to be employed in labour there. Titus 
also sent many of them mto the provinces, to be slain in the theatres, 
bf beasts and the sword. And those who were under seventeen 
years of age were slain. And during the time Fronto judged them, 
a thousand died of hunger." 

But the faOing by the edge of the tword mentioned in our Lord's 
prophecy is not to be confined to what happened at the siege, in 
in which not fewer than eleyen hundred thousand peri^hed.B It also 
comprehended all the slaughters made ^f the Jews, in difierent bat- 
tles, sieves, and massacres, both in their own country and at other 
places, during the whole course of the war. Thus, by the command 
of Florus, who was Uie fust author of the war, there were slain at 
Jerusalem,^ (Jiree thousand aitd six hundred : — By the inhabitants of 
CkesareOj^o qIcw twenty thousand :^ At ScythojMiSt^^ above thirteen 
thousand: — At Ascalon!^ tV30 thousand five hundred, and at Ftolemaist 
two thoutand: — At Alexandria, under Tiberius Alexander the presi- 
dent,i3 ffiy thousand : — At Joppa, when it was token by Cestius Cal- 
lus, '^^^JU thousand four hundred : — ^Tn a mountain called AMmon, 
near S^>phoris,^ above tuM thousand— At Damascus,^^ ten thousand : — 

t Josepbos, de BeU. Jad. lib. 1. Prsf. S 4. > Ibid. Ub. 6. c. 1 . S 4. 

* Ibid. Ub. 5. c. 10. S 2, 3. « Ibid. lib. 6. c. IZ S a 

* Ibid. lib. 6. c. 3. ( 3, 4. The historian deplores the cruel deed, as a 
txjost flagrant tiolatlon of nature, which had never been perpetrated by 
Greek or barbarian ; and such as he would not have related, if there had 
not been Innumerable witnesses to it Id his own age. It may be proper to 
remark, that this horrid circumstance was a (tarther accompuiftiment of the 
prophecT of Moaes in Deut. xzriii. 63. 56, G7. ; and which had twice before 
been fumUed,— first in Samaria, the capital of the idolatrous ten tribes, 
when besieged br Benhadad, king of Brria (2 Kings vi. 29.), and again in 
Jerusalem, when oeaieged by Nebuchadnezzar. See the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, IL 20. Iv. 10. 

• Ibid. Ub. 5. c. 11. f 1. t ibid. Iib.6.c. a 1 6. c 9. 12, 3. 

• lbld.Ub.6.e.9. fa • IbkL lib. 2. c 14. S 9. 
••Ibid.Iib.2.cia II. "IbkLia >«Ibid.»6. 
« Ibkl § a • >« IbkL S 10. 
••Ibid.fll. >«]bfcL6.9Q.|2. 



In a battle with the Romans at Atcalon^^ ten thousand .•^In an s^ 
buscade near the same place,' eight thousand .^At Japha,* ffteen 
thousand: — Bv the Samantans upon Mount Gartxin,* deven thousand 
and six hundred .^—At Jotapa,^ forty thousand .-^ At Joppa, when 
taken by Vespasian,^ four thousand two hundred .•^At Tarichea,'' 
six thousand Jive hundred and after the city was taken, twtlve htn- 
dred i—At Gamakh* four thousand slain, besides ^te thoutand who 
threw themselves down a precipice >-Of those who fled with Jobs 
fh>m Gischala^ six thousand>-Of the Godarenes,^ fifteen thousand 
slain, besides an mfinite number drowned :— In the villages of Id%^ 
moa,'* above ten thousand slain. '^At Gerasa,i3 ^ thousand — ^At 
Mocharus,^ seventeen hundred: — In the wood of Jardes,^ (Ares 
thousand .^^In the castle of Masada,^ nine hundred and sixty >-ln 
Cyrene, by Catullus the governor,!* (Area thousand .^—BesideB these, 
many of every age, sex, and condition, were slain in this war, who 
are not reckoned ; but of those who are reckoned, the number amounts 
to above one wuBion three hundred fifty-seven thousand six hundred and 
sixty: which would appear almost incredible, if their own historian 
hadTnot so particularly enumerated them. 

But besides the Jews who feU by the edge qfthe sword, others were 
also to be led away captive into aU nations ; and, considering thv num* 
hers of the slain, the number of the captives too was very great 
There were taken particularly at Japha," two thousand one hundred 
and thirty. '—At Jotapa,^ one thousand two hundred.^— At Taridua,^* 
six thousand chosen young men sent to Nero, the rest sold, to the 
number of thirty thousand and four hundred, besides those who were 

f[iven to Agripna :— Of the Gaaarenes,^ two thousand two hundred .<— 
n Idumufa,^^ above a thousand. Many besides these were taken at 
Jerusalem, so that, as Josephus himself informs vbP the number of 
the captives taken in the whole war amounted to ninety-seven 
thousand ; the tall arid handaome young men Titus reserved for his 
triumph ; of the rest, those above seventeen years of sse were sent 
to the works in Egypt ; but most were distributed through the Roman 
provinces, to be destroyed in their theatres by the sword or by the wiM 
beaata ; those under seventeen were sold for slaves. Of these cap- 
tives many underwent a hard fate. Eleven thousand of them** 
perished for want. Titus exhibited all sorts of shows and spectacles 
at Caesarea, and^* many of the captives were there destroyed, some 
being exposed to the wild beasts, and others compelled to fight in 
troops against one another. At Casarea, too, in honour of his brother's 
birtn-day,3S two thousand fbae hundred Jewa were slain ; and a great 
number likewise at Berytus in honour of his father'a The like^was 
done in other cities of Syria. Those whom he reserved for his 
triumph^ were Simon and John, the generals of the captives, and seven 
hundred others of remarkable stotore and beauty. Thus were the 
Jews miserably tormented, and distributed over the Roman provincea ; 
and are they not atill distressed and dispersed over all the nations of 
the earth 7 

Was not this a time of great tribulation t Were not these days of 
vengeance indeed f Was there ever a more exact accomplishment of 
any prediction than these words of our Saviour had f 

(v.) ne total destruction of the temple and city of Jerusalem, 
Prophxct.— Matt xxiiL 87, 38. Luke xiiL 84, 35. O Jeru* 
salem ! Jerusalem ! — Behold your house is left unto you deso- 
to<e.~Matt zxiv. 2. Mark ziii. 2. Lodce xxi. 6. The days vill 
come, in the which there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down. — Luke xix. 44. They 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and shall not leave in thee 
one stone upon another, — Luke xxi. 24. Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled. 

FuLriuiKNT. — It seemed exce^in|^y improbable that the events 
here foretold by Jesus Christ should Dappen in that age, when the 
Jews were at perfect peace with the Komans ; and the strength of 
their citadel was such, as constrained Titus to acknowledge that it 
was the singular hand or God, that compelled them to relinquish 
fortifications which no human power could have oonquered.3S Our 
Saviour's words, also, were aUuost literally fulfilled, and scarcely ons 
stone was ^ft upon another. The temple was a building of such 
strength and grandeur, of such splendour and beauty, that it was 
likely (as it was worthy) to be preserved, for a monument of the vic- 
tory and glory of the Roman empire. Titus was accordmgly very 
deairous of preserving it, and protested® to the Jews, who had forti- 
fied themselves withm it, that he would preserve it, even against 
their will. He had>o exp resse d the like desire of preserving the city 
too, and repeatedly sent Josephus and other Jews to their cotmtry- 
men, to persuade them to a surtender. But an over-ruling Providence 
directed thinss otherwise. The Jews themselves'^ first set fire to the 
porticoes of the temple, and then the Romans. One of the soldiers,** 
neither waiting fomny command, nor trembling fyt such an attempt 

I Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. 3. c. 2. S 2. « Ibid, f 3. 

• Ibid. c. 7. § 31. * Ub. 3. e. 7. * 32. » Ibid, f 36. 

• Ibid. c. a I a ^ Ibid, c 9. S 9, 10. • Lib. 4. c. 1. f 10. 

• Ibid. c. 3. S 5. »» Ibid. c. 7. * 5. *i Ibid. c. a $ I. 
t« Ibid. c. 9. i I. *« Lib. 7. c. 6. f 4. *« Ibid, f 5. 

!• Ibid. c. 9. i 1. »• Ibid. c. 11. * 2 «' Lib. 3. c. 7. f 81 

!• Ibid, f 36. «• Ibid c. 9. 1 10. «• Lib. 4. c. 7. f 6 

« Ibid. can. •• Ibid. lib. 6. c 19. S2.and3. 

« IbkL lib. 6. c 9. 1 2. m Ibid. lib. 7. c. 2 II- 

« Ibid. lib. 7. c 3. 1 1. *• Ibid. c. 6. 1 1. «' Ibid, i a 
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bv a certain divine impabe, threw a burning bimnd in al 
window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of the temple 

Titttt* ran immediatelf to the temple, and commanded nil 

•oMien to extinguish the flame. But neither exhortatiom nor threat- 
•ninn could restrain their violence. Thejr either could not hear, or 
woukt not hear; and those behind encouraged those before to set fire 
to the temple. He was still for preserving the bol^ place. He com- 
manded his soldiers even to be beaten for disobeying him : but their 
anger, and their hatred of the Jews, and a certain warlike vehement 
ftirjr overcame their reverence for their general, and their dread for 
his commands. A soldier in the dark set fire to the doom; and dius, 
as Josephos says, the temple was burned against the will of Gasar. 

When the soldien had rested from their horrid work of blood and 
plunder, Titus gave orders to demolish the foundations of the city 
and the temple.— Bat, that posterity might judge of the glory and 
value of his conquests, he left three towers standing as monuments 
of the prodigious stren^^ and neatness of the city ; and also a part 
of the western wall, which he (Mgned as a rampart lor a ganisoa to 
keep the surrounding country in sulgection. All the other buildings 
were completely levelled with the creund. It is recorded by Maimo- 
nides. and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Terentius Rufus, an 
sfficer in the army of Titus, with a ploughshare tore up the founda- 
tions of the temme, and thus remarkably fulfilled the words of the 
prophet Micah : Tkerd'ore tkaU Zion, for yomr uke, be ploufiked a* a 
fidi, and Jerutalem shall became heape^ and the mowiUmn qftke houae 
0$ the high places qf the foresL (Micah ili. 12.) The city also shared 
the same fiue, and was Imrotand destroyed together with the temple.3 
With the exception of the three towers, above mentioned as beina 
efl standing.' all the rest of the city was so demolished and levelled 
with the ground, that those who came to see it could not believe that 
it had ever been inhabited. And when Titus came again to Jeru- 
salem in his way from Syria to EjSypt* and beheld the sad devasta- 
tion, he bitterly lamented the crueTiiecessi^, which had compelled 
him to destroy so magnificent a citjr. After the city was thus taken 
and destroyed, a great quantity of riches were found by the Romans, 
who do^ up the ruins in searcn of the treasures which bad been con- 
cealed m the earth.4 So literally were the words of Jesus Christ 
accomplished in the ruin both of the city and of the temple ! Well 
raigbt Eleaaer say to the Jews who were besieged in the fortress of 
MaMda—" What is become of our city, which was believed to be 
inhabited by God 7~It is now demolished to the very foundations; 
and the only monument of it that is left is—the camp of those who 
destroyed it, which is still pitched upon its remains." Well might he 
express a passionate wish that they had aU died before they beheld 
Chat holy city demolished by the hands of their enemies, and the 
sacred temole so proffinelv dug up fiom its foundation.^ 

As the Jews were to oe Ma aioay eapthie into all naftons, so was 
Jerusalem to be trodden down qf the CrentHes, until the times qf the 
OentHes be /ulJUled. So completely was Judsw subiugated, that the 
very land itself was sold by Vespasian, the Gentiles poss e s si ng it, 
while the Jews were nearly ml slain or led into captivity ; and Jerusa- 
lem has never since been in the possession of the Jews. When, indeed, 
the emperor Hadrian visited the eastern perls of the Roman empire 
and found Jerusalem a heap of ruins» forty-seven years after its de- 
struction, he determined to rebuild it; but not exactly on the same 
spot. He called the new city iEUia, placed a Roman colony in it, and 
dedicated a temple to Ju|nter Capitolinus, in the room of the temple 
of Jehovah. This profanation of the holy place was the great cause of 
the rebellions and sufferings of the Jew* during the rejan of Hadrian. 
The city was once more taken by them and burnt— Hadrian rebuilt 
It— re-established the colony— ordered the statue of a hoa (which the 
lews held in religious abhorrsnce) to be set up over the gate that 
opened towards Bethlehem ; and published an edict, strictly forbid- 
dmg any Jew, on pain of death, to enter the city, or even to look at it 
from a distance. Tnus the city remained, till the time of Constan- 
tine, the first Christian emperor, who greatly improved it, and restored 
the name of Jerusalem ; but the Jews were not p«rmitted to reside 
there. Attempting in vain to get possession of their capital, Constan- 
tme caused their ears to be cut oflT. their bodies to be marked as rebels, 
and dispersed them over all the provinces of the empire, as fu^ptives 
aad slaves. The emperor Julian, from enmity to the Christians, 
fhvoured the Jews; and, in the vain hope of contradicting the pro- 
phecy concerning it, attempted to rebuild the temple ; but he was 
miraculously prevented, and obliged to desist from his impious under- 
taking. Jovian revived the severe edict of Hadrian ; and the Greek 
emperors continued the prohibition ; so that the wretched Jews used 
to give money to the soloien for permission to behold and weep over 
the ruins of tneir temple and city, particularly on the return of that 
memorable day on which it had been taken by the Romans. In the 
reign of Heraclius, Chosroes. king of Persia, took and plundered it; 
but Heraclius soon recovered the possession of it— In 637, the Chris- 
tians surrendered Jerusalem to Omar, the Saracen, caliph, who built a 
mosque upon the site of Solomon's temple. It remained in the poe- 
sessioD of the Saracens above 400 years, and then was taken by the 
TMka They retained it till the year 1099, when the Franks took it 
under Godfrey of Boulogne, General of the Crusaders. The Franks 
kept po ssess i o n 88 years, that is, till 1187, when the Turks, under 
Saladui, retook it by capitulatioB, and with them it has remained ever 
smoau* 

• IbSV 6. C.6. 18. c 7. 12. e. a iS. • IbMLlib. 7. c. 1. » 1 
« ttildlib.7.c. 1. 12. •Ibid.Ub.7. c.8.«7. 

• Bp. NewtoB*s DissertatloDS on tin Proahsdss, voL U. pp. 67—69. The 
prscMbi aooeunt of our flevtour's prrdtettoBS eoaeemlog the dssuroctloo 

r Jm asdsoiS the eobfersloa of the Jewish poUrr. 4nd the calamities whieh 



lem has 



**ThuB UteraUy has this profiheoy been htlherto fiilfiOed ^ 

been tnus constantly trodden down of the Gcniilesy — As 



Romans, the Saraoeus, the Franks, and the Tarka— Its i 
bitants have been expelled, and peiaecuted, and its holy plaaaa Iwve 
* The eagles of kiolatrous Rome, the creeoeat of lbs 



) eagles f 
impostor Mahomet, and the banner of popery, earned by ikm 0«> 
saaeiB, have been ancoessively displayed amidst the rains of tfM 
sanctuary of Jehovah, for nearly eighteen hundred yean.*** And the 
Jews are still preserved a living and continued raonameat of the 
truth of our Lord's pradictkio, and of the ifrefragable truih of lbs 
Christian religion. 

The conclusion of the predictno, however (till tke tmm ^f At 
Gentiles be fylfUedU indicates diat JenisBlemr--tfae city coco tami^ 
fid for siiuatum and thejoyofihe whole eara,--ehaU wot be tioddcB 
down for ever. ** The tmies of the Gentiles will be fulfilled, whss. 
the times of the /bur great kingdoms of the Gentiles, according a 
Daniel's prophecies, shall be expired, and Ae fiflk kmgdom, or tbe 
kingdom of Christ, shall be set up in their place, and Me S aim fB tf 
the Most m^ skaU take the kingdom^ and pomem the kingdom fir 
eeer, even/or ever and ever. Jerusalem, as it has hitherto leinaineil. 
so probabty will remain in subjection to the Gentiles, until these fssHs 
o^ the Gentiles be fulJUled ; or, as St. Paul expresses it, (Rona. n. %, 
95.) unta the futnesscfthe Gentiles be come in ; and so aU Israel skai 
be sttvedf and become again the people of God. Thef^dmaa of tk 
Jews will come in as well 9m the fulness 4/ the Gentiles. For (y 
25, ».) if the faU of tkem be the richest/ the world, and the dim 
ing of them the ricAes of the Gentiles ; how much more their fw 
For I would not, breihrent that ye should be ignorant cf this myslert, 
that blindness in part has kappened to Israel, untU tks fubteae qf m 
Gentiles be come in. And soau Israel shall be eased? 



SECTION IV. 

THAT rfSm IS SALTATION OKLY THROUGH CHRIST— ARD TU 
DAKOIR or REJECTINO IT. 

$ 1. 'Uiai there is salvation only through Chriti, 

PaoFHscT. — Zech. xiiL 1. In that day diere diall be a fom- 
tam opened to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, for sin and for uncleanness. — ^Mal. iv. S. Unto 700 thst 
foar my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise, with healiaf 
in his winga.^ — ^Isa. liiL 1 1. By his knowledge shall my righteoai 
servant justify many. — Isa. lix. 20. The Redeemer shall come 
to %on, and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob 
dee Rom. Ix. 36^— Ps. cxviii. 22. The stone which the boildefs 
recused, the same is become the head stone of die comer. Isa. 
zzviiL 16. Matt xxL 42. 

FuLFiLMENT.—John ill. 16. God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeih in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Compare also 1 Thes. v. 9. ; John 
xvii. a— Luke xxiv. 47. That repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name. See also Acts x. 43.~Acts ziii. 38, 39. 
Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sine ; aad 
by him all that believe are jusOfied.— Acts iv. 11, 13. This is the 
stone which was set at nought of jrou builders, which is beooose the 
head of the con^r. Neither is their salvation in any other : for ihaia 
is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
mast be saved. 

ifi. Of the neeessily qf beUmng in Christy and Ike danger of 
rejecting Atm. 

Deut. xviii. 15. 19. The Lord wiH raise up unto thee a prophet 
Unto him shall ye hearken— Whosoever will not hearken unto lay 
words, which he shall speek in my name. I will require it of Iubb. 

Rn Ads iii. 23. this prediction is cited and applied to Jesus Chiiat.}— 
lumb. XV. 30, 31. The soul that doth augnt presumptoonsly — re- 
proacheth the Lord : and that soul shall be cot off fh»n amooc hm 
people, because he hath despised the word of the Lord. -ft. u. It. 
Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish fh>m the right way. 

John iii. 18. He that beheveth on him is not condemned ; but Im 
that believeth not is condemned already, becaoee he hath noc b^ 
lieved in tiie name of the only Son of God.— Heb. il 3. How ahall 
we eecape if we neglect so great salvation ?— Heb. x. 26w 29l If mm 
sin wilfully, after that we have received the knowledge of the tmtka 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certam fearfol loofe 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour tha 
adversaries. He that despised Mosers law died without mercy» nmla^ 
two or three witnesses : of how much sorer punishment snau ae IM 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and 
hath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he waa annrrifinj 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the 8|»rit of fiaoe.<— 
The Lord shaB be repealed from Bmmn with his niighly m^fgeU^ a« 



have befallen the Jews, are chlelly abridged from iMs leaned pre. 
eighteenth, nhieteenth. twentleth^d twenty.first dfsseitstkins^ wnh (u 
sional assistance from Mr. Kett's History, the Interpreter of Prophacr. 
IPP-*^ '^ 



*' Kstt DO Prophecy, voLi. p. 888. * 
• Bp. Newton's Dlss^ftattons, vol tt. p. 90l 
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JOSBPHUd^S TESnMQNY CONCERNINO JE8U8 CHfilST. 



« The lettimontt of Jetw U the 9pirit •/ prophecy" rRcv. 
lix. lOOt— «Dd of thftt tMtimonj it were eai^ to have o£bred 
finudvw of instancei oquilly itnkmg with those ebore given. 
Gbpioof •• die pvaeeding table of pro^iecief i% the felecUen hat 
weceeHuHy been rettrieted to thb vmnr oipal, in order that this 
nztlefe of our Appendix might not be extended an undue length. 
The leader, who is desiroiu of seeing all (or nearly all) the 
pndictions relative to the Messiah, is referred to Hoet's De- 
manttratio I^oangeUca, Prop. IX. (voL ii. pp. 595^1056. 
Amsteidam, 1680,) and to Mr. BBikiB?^ ** Me»oiah : being' the 
^ropheeiee concerning him methotUxed, with their AccompUth- 
mente; London, 1780." 8vo. Both these works have been con- 
soiled li drawing up the preceding table of prophepies and their 
aooomplishments. At the eod of Vol XL Botk U. (pp. 1374— 
laSO.) of Dr. Hales's Analysis of Sacred Chronology, that 
teamed writer has given two series d the great prophecies and 
aOwions to Christ in the Old Testament; whidi are ezpresriy 
cited eidier as predictiont fulfilled in him, or applied to him by 
way of accommodationy in the New Testament The firtt of 
these series describes Jesus Christ in his human nature, as 
die rBomsBB saso or thx woxabt in the grand diarter of 
our Redemption (Geo. iii. 15.) ; and his peSgree, suffiuings, 
and gtory in his successive manifestations Of himself nntil & 



end of the world. The tecond series deseribes his character tni 
ojficet, hnman and divine. AHhoagh these two series of pro* 
phedes consist only of references to the Old and New Testament, 
some of which necessarily coincide with the predictions abovi 
given at length ; yet the biblical student will find his time no» 
Ul spent in comparing them. The sec<md series contains man^ 
titles and offices of Jesus Christ, which could not, for want of 
room, be inserted in the present work. 

To conclude t — ^It is a tact worthy of remari^, and which 
ought never to be forgotten, that mott of the prophecies, deliver 
ed in the Old Testament concerning the Messiah, were revealed 
nearly, and some of tiiem more than three thousand yearo ago^ 
and yet scarcely one of them can be applied to any man that 
ever lived upon earth except to Him, who is Immanuel, God 
with OS, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom ^give all the prophef 
witneat. (Acts x. 43.) With regard to the predictions an-' 
nounced by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history in every 
age— .(and especially the present state of Jerusalem and of the 
Jews) — concurs to demonstrate their Ihith, and, consequently, the 
truth of the Gospel The more, therefore, we contemplate thest 
astonishing tacts, — die more deeply we investigate the won* 
derful di^plav of divine power, wisdom, and goodness,— 4hA 
more we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the amazed centu- 
rion,— Tbult THIS WAS TBI SON OF GOD! 



No. VII. 

PROOFS OF THE GENUINENESS OF JOSEPHUS'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 

JESUS CHRIST. 



[Referred to in p, 81. of thii Volume.] 



JosxFVos, though a strict pharisee, has borne such a noUe 
testimony to the spofless character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome 
conmdeied and caUed him k Christian writer. Mr. Whiston, 
and some modem writers are of opinion that he was a Naza^ 
ivne or Ebionite Jewish Christian ; while others have affirmed, 
that the passage, above cited from his Jewish Antiquities, is an 
interpolation, principally (it should seem) on the ground that it 
is too &vouTable to be given by a Jew to Christ: and that, 
i£ Jssephus did consider Jesus to be the Christ or expected 
Kessish of the Jews, he must have been a believer in lum, in 
which case he wodd not have despatched the miraculous his- 
tory of the Saviour of die World in one short paragrai^. 
When, however, the evidence on both sides is &irly weighed, 
we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most de- 
cidedly in &vour of the genuineness of this testimony of Jo- 
•epbus: for, 

I, Itia found in all the copiet of Josephus's woriu, which 
are now extant, whether printed or manuscript ; in a Hebrew 
translation preserved in the Vatican Library^ and in an Arabic 
Version preserved by the Maronites of Mount Libanus. 

3. It is cited by Ensebius, Jerome, Refinus the antagonist 
of Jerome, Isidore of Pelusium, Sozomen, Cassiodoros, Nice- 
phoros, and by many other authors, Greeks, Syrians, and 
Egyptians, of the fourth and fifth centuries ; all of whom had 
indisputably seen various manuscripts, and of considerable 
antiquity. How then can men, living eleven or twelve hun- 
dred years after these writers— -and, who are so remote both 
from the sources consulted by them, as well as from the events 
related by them, — ^prove that all these ancient authors were 
utterly destitute of discernment and that all sagacity is exclu- 
sively reserved for our times 1 

3. Josephus not only mentions with respect John the Baptist,^ 
^ bat also James the first bishop of Jerusalem. — ** Ananue*' (he 
^1 says) **a$9embled the Jewith Sanhedrin, and brought before it 
/G^' James the Brother of Jetuo who io called Chritit, with tome 
$tt^ other; whom he delivered over to be atoned at infractor t of the 
^ taw**^ This passage, the authenticity of which has never been 

> Barioniofl (Aimalet EcclesiasticI, ad annam 134,) relates, that the pas- 
^ fi$ sage in this Hebrew Translation of Josephus was marked with an obelna, 
Ja# whieh coold only have bean done br a Jew. 
l!^< • Ant Judlib. iae.6.f & * Ibid lib. 90. c. 8. (aL) 9. f 1. 



disputed or suspected, contains an evident refe^nce to wha* 
had already been related concerning Christ ; for why else should 
he describe James — a man of himself but little known — as the 
brother <A Jesus, if he had made no mention of Jesus before ? 

4. It b highly improbable that Josephus, who had discussed 
with such minuteness the history of this period, — ^mentioned 
Judas of Gallilee, Theudas, and the other obscure pretenders to 
the diaracter of the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist and 
James the brother of Christ, — should have preserved the pro- 
foundest silence concerning Christ, whose name was at that time 
so celebrated among the Jews, and also among the Romans, tw« 
of whose historians (Suetonius and Tacitus), have distinctly 
taken notice of him. But in all the writing^ of Josephus, not a 
hint occurs on the subject except the testimony in question. 

5. It is morally impossible that this passage either was w 
could be forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other 
earlier writer. Had such a forgery been attempted, it wouM 
unquestionably have been detected by some of the acute and 
inveterate enemies of Christianity; for both Jos^hus and hii 
works were so well received among the Romans, that he was 
enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue erected to hi« 
memory. His writings were also admitted into the Imperial 
Library : the Romans may further be considered as the guaidians 
of the integrity of his text ; and the Jews we may be assured, 
would use all diligence, to prevent any interpolation in fovoui 
of the Christian cause. Yet it cannot be discovered that any 
objection was ever made to this passage, by any of the opposers 
of the Christian faith in the early ages : their silence therefore 
concerning such a charge is a decisive proof that the passage is 
not a forgery. Indeed, the Christian cause is so far from need- 
ing any fraud to support it, that nothing could be more destruo' 
tive to its interest, than a fraud so palpable and obtrusivei 

To this strong chain of evidence for the genuineness of Jose- 
phus's testimony, various objections have been made, of which 
the following are the principal : — 

Objectiojt. — 1 7%i» pottage wot not cited by any early 
Christian before Eutebiut, tuch at Juttin Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, TertuClian or Origen s nor it it cited b^ 
Chrytottom or Photiut, vrho Uved after hit time. 

Answer.— There is no strength in (his negative arguntent mioBt 
Eusebius, drawn from the silence of the ancient fathers. The fathais 
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did not cite the teftunony of Josephua, 1. either because they had 
no copies of his works ; or, 2. because his testimony was ibreiffn to the 
deagn which they had in writing ; which was, to convince the Jews 
that Jesus was the Messiah, out of the Old Testament, and, conse- 
quently, they had no need of other evidence ; or, 3. hecjiuse, on 
account of this very testimony, the evidence of Josephus was disre- 
garded by the Jews themselves.^ 

Objsctioit. 2. — The pattagein quettion inierrupf the order 
9/ the narration, and it unlike the ttyU of Joeephue. 

Answer.— It is introduced naturally in the course of the historian's 
larrative, the order of which it does not disturb. It is introduced 
under the article of Fdate, and connected with two circumstances, 
which occasioned disturbances; and was not the putting of Jesus to 
death, and the continuance of the apostles and disciples aAer him, 
declaring his resurrection, another very considerable circumstance, 
which created very great disturbances f And though Josephus does 
not say this in express terms, yet he intimates it, by connecting; it with 
the two causes of commotion, by giving so honourable a testimony to 
lesus, and telling us that he was crucified at the instigation of the 
chief persons of the Jewish nation. It would scarcely have been 
Jecent in him to have said more on this head. The following view 
of the connection of the passage now under consideration will confirm 
and illustrate the preceding remarks: — 

In his Jewish Antiquities, (book xviii. c. i.) he ralates, in the first 
section, that Pilate introduced Casar*s images into Jerusalem, and 
that, in consequence of this measure producing a tumult, he com- 
manded them to be carried thence to CoBsarea. In the second section, 
he gives an account of Pilate's attempt to bring a current of water to 
Jerusalem, the expense of which he defrayed out of the sacred money : 
this also caused a tumult, in which a great number of Jews were 
ilain. In the third section he relates that ahout the tame time Pilate 
crucified Jesus, who was called Christ, a wise and holy man ; and 
{^ 4.) about the tame time aUo^ he adds, another sad calamity put the 
Jews into disorder, which he promises to narrate after he had nven 
an account of a most flagitious crime which was perpetrated at Rome 
in the temple of Isis: and, afler detailing all its circumstances, he 
proceeds ($ 5.), agreeably to his promise, to describe the expulsion of 
the Jews from Rome, by the em])eror Tiberius, in con8e<]uence of the 
villanous conduct of four of their countrjrroen. Such is the connec- 
tion of the whole chapter; and when it is fairly considered, we may 
safely challenge any one to say, whether the passage under considera- 
tion interrupts the order of the narration : on the contrary, if it be 
taken out, xnot connection is irrecoverably broken. It is manifest, that 
Josephus relates events in the order in which they happened, and that 
they are connected together only by the time when tuey took place. 

With regard to the objection that the passage in question is unlike 
the style of Josephus, it is sufficient to reply in the quaint but ex- 
pressive lansua^e of Huet, that one egg it not more like another, than 
u the ttyle of thu pattage to the general ttyU of hit wriUngt. Objec- 
tions from style are oflen fanciful ; and Daubuz has proved, by actual 
collation, the perfect coincidence between its style and that of Jose- 
phus in other parts of his works.^ This objection, therefore, falls to 
the ground. 

Objxctiof 8. — The Tettimony of Jotephut concerning 
Jetut, could not pottibly have been recorded by him ; for he 
wat not only a Jevf, but alto rigidly attached to the Jewith 
religion, 7%« exprettiont are not thote of a Jew, but of a 
Chrittian* 

Answer. — Josephus was not so addicted to his own relijrion, as to 
approve the conduct ahd opinion of the Jews concerning Christ and 

I The above refhted objection is ezamiaed in detail by proressorVemet, 
in his traits de la V6rit« de la Religion Chr^tienne, tome ix. pp. 166—221. 

• See Dauboz Pro Testimonio Joseph! de Jesu Christo, contra Tan. 
Fabnun et alios (Svo. Lond. 1706,) pp. 128—205. The whole of this Dis- 
sertation is printed at the end of the second volume of Havercamp's 
edition of Josephus's works. Mr. Whiston has abridged the collation of 
Daubuz in Dissertation L pp. v.— vii. prefixed to his translation of the 
Jewish historian, folio, London, 1737. Bosli Exercitatio Cridca ad Flavii 
JosephI Periocham de Jesu Christo. annexed to Ottll Snicileglum ex Jose- 
pho Xuf Bat 1741. 8vo. 



his doctrine. From the moderalioD which pervades hki whole nai 
rative of the Jewish war, it inay justly be mferred, that the ftnatic 
fuiy, which the chief men of his nation exercised against Cbsist ooqU 
not but have been displeasing to him. He has remiered that attesta- 
tion to the iimocence, sancti^, and miracles of Christ, which the%d^ 
lity of history required : nor does it follow that he was necesaitaiedfe 
renotmoe on this account the religioo of his fathers. Either the c(n> 
mon pi^ndioes of the Jews, that their Messiah would be a victooRB 
and umpoial sovereign, or the indifierence so prevalent in msnyiB. 
wards controverted questions, might have been suflicient to prevei 
him from renouncing the religion in which he had been edacated, 
and embracing a new one, the profession of which was attended irztfa 
danger: or oIm, he might think himself at libernr to be either a Jca 
or a Christian, as the same God was worshipped in both syatennif 
religion. On either of these suppositions, Josephus might have wii 
ten every thin^^ which this testimony contains ; as will be erkleBi 
from the fbllowmg critical examination of the passage. 

The expression, '*\f itbe hutfuL to call him a man^ does not imi^y 
that Josephus believed Christ to be God, but only an extrBordinaiy 
roan, one whose wisdom and works had raised him above the com- 
mon condition of humanity. He represents him as having **p eifo i mt d 
many wonderful worktJ" In this there is nothing singular, for the Jem 
themselves, his contemporaries, acknowledge that he wrought micj 
mighty works. Compare Matt. xiii. 54. xiv. 2., && and the nardJel 
passages in the other Gospels. Josephus further says, that **hewase 
teacher of tuch men as gladly received the truth with plcature^*" — bo^ 
because the moral precepts of Christ were such as Josephus approved, 
and also because the disciples of Christ were influenced by no oiiwr 
motive than the desire of aisceming it ** He drew over to him wuaj, 
both Jewt and Oentilet" How true this vras, at the time when 
Josephus wrote, it is unnecessary to show. The phrase. ** Thit teat 
the Chrittt'* — ^'c^*' "*'^*^ ^*f) oy no means intimates that Jesus wn 
the Messiah, but only that he was the person called Christ both bjr 
the Christians and Romans ; just as if we should say, ** This was ibe 
same man as he named Christ" Jesus was a common nsne, and 
would not have suflUciently pomted out the person intended to the 
Greeks and Romans. The name by which he was known to^wn 
was Chrettut or Chrittut, as we read in Suetonius and Tsdtns ; an6 
if (as there is every reason to believe) Tacitus had read Josephus. he 
most probably took this very name from the Jewish historian. ?rith 
regard to the resurrection of Christ and the prophecies referrinr to 
him, Josephus rather speaks the language used by the ChristianB thao 
his own private opinion : or else he thought that Christ had appeared 
after his arrival, and that the prophets had foretold this event,— a pmnt 
which, if admitted, and if he had been consistent, ought to have in- 
duced him to embrace Christianity. But it will readily be ima^ned, 
that there might be many circumstances to prevent nis becoininf s 
proselyte ; nor is it either new or wonderful that men, especially m 
their religious concerns, should contradict themselves, and witiisaod 
the conviction of their own minds. It is certain that in our owi. 
times, no one has spoken in higher terms concerning Christ than H 
Rousseau ; who, nevertheless, not only in his other writings^ bat alto 
in the very work that contahis the very eloquent eulogium alhided 
to, inveighs against Christianity with acrimony and rancour.^ 

The whole of the evidence concerning the much liUgatod pas- 
sage of Josephus is now before the reader ; w^o, on conmdering 
it in all its bearings, vrill doubtless agree with the writer of these 
pages, that it is gsfvihe, and consequently affords a iMMa 
testimony to the credibility of the facts related in the Tfew 
Testament 

t Appendix to the Life of Dr. Lardner, Nos. IX. and X. 4to. voL v. p^ 
xlv.-»-cxlvlll. Works, 8vo. vol 4. pp. civ.— clx^lL Vernet, Traits de li 
V6rit6 de la Rellfion Chr6tienne, tome ix. pp. 1—235. Huet, Demoostx 
Evang. vol U pp. ft— 66. (Eovres de Monotte, torn. vL pp. 382—301. Co)» 
nia I^ R^liffion Chr^tleime Autoris^e pur des Auteurs PaieDS, (Pahs, 
1826. 2d edlt^ pp. 360-379. In pp. 39&-485. his editor, the Ahbi Laboode- 
rie, has reprinted David Martin's elaborate Dissertation sur le TemoigBaf* 
rendu A Jesus Christ par Josiphe, dans les Antkiuit^s Judaiqoes, H. 
18. chap. 4. Bretschneider's Capita Theoloei» Judaeorum Dogmatic^ a 
Flavii JosephI Scriptis collecta, (8vo. Llpslae, 1812,) pp. 69—64. See alao trt 
didtt FlatianA or a Vlndieatlon of the Testimony given hj Josephus coa 
earning our Saviour Jesus Christ. Bt Jacob Bryant, Ksq. 8vo. London. CV 
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